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PREFACE. 


KNOWLEDGE,  in  a  great  measure,  forms  the  true  dig- 
nity and  happiness  of  man :  it  is  that  hy  which  he  holds  an 
honourable  rank  in  the  scale  of  being,  and  by  which  he  is 
rendered  capable  of  adding  to  the  felicity  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  Every  attempt,  tlierefore,  to  enlarge  its  bounda- 
ries, and  facilitate  its  acquisition,  must  be  considered  as 
worthy  of  our  attention  and  regard.  The  present  work  is 
designed  to  promote  these  valuable  and  important  ends. 

The  plan  of  conveying  knowledge  by  dictionaries  has  been 
long  establislied,  and  well  received  in  the  republic  of  letters. 
A  dictionary,  however,  of  a  religious  and  ecclesiastical  nature 
was  still  a  desideratum  in  the  religious  world ;  for  although 
we  have  had  dictionaries  which  explained  Scripture  terms, 
yet  it  is  evident  these  could  not  embrace  the  history  of  the 
church  since  the  sacred  canon  was  concluded,  nor  explain 
xht  numerous  terms  which  have  been  used ;  nor,  indeed,  point 
onl  the  various  sects  and  denominations  whicli  Iiave  subsisted 
since  that  time.  I  do  not  mean,  by  these  remarks,  to  depre- 
ciate the  valuable  works  above  referred  to :  I  am  sensible  of 
their  excellencies,  and  1  have  no  wish  to  undervalue  them  in 
order  to  exalt  my  own.  Tliis  work,  however,  is  of  a  diflfcr- 
♦•nt  nature,  as  the  reader  will  easily  see,  if  betakes  the  trou- 
hle  to  compare  and  examine. 

There  may,  doubtless,  be  defects  in  (his  publication  which 
may  have  escaped  my  attention :  but  whoever  considers  the 
various  books  that  must  have  been  consulted ;  the  discrimi- 
uitious  that  were  necessary  to  be  made :  the  patient  investi- 
^atititi  required ;  and  the  toil  of  selecting,  tran««crihiug,  and 
Mimposiing,  mu<^t  be  convinced  that  it  has  been  attended  with 
no  small  difliculty.  Tlie  advantai^es,  however,  which  my  own 
min«l  derived  from  the  work,  and  the  probability  of  its  being 
n«»«*tul  to  otlier*5,  greatly  encouraged  me  in  i*s  prosecution.  He- 
side's,  to  l>e  active,  lo  be  useful,  to  do  somethiufg  for  the  good 
of  mankind.  I  have  always  consiilfred  ns  the  honour  of  an  in- 
*elli;;ent  beint;.  It  is  not  the  student  wraj^t  up  in  metaphy- 
«ic,il  c^nbtilties:  ii  is  not  the  rerlii««*  livini;  in  pi»rpetual  ^*oli- 


1  i'REFACE. 

tude ;  it  is  not  the  miser  who  is  contiuually  amassiug  wealthy 
that  can  be  considered  as  the  greatest  ornaments  or  the  great- 
est blessings  to  human  society : — ^it  is  rather  the  useful  than 
the  shining  talent  that  is  to  be  coveted. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  the  work  is  tinctured  too  much 
with  my  own  sentiments,  and  that  the  theology  is  too  anti- 
quated to  please  a  liberal,  philosophising,  and  refined  age. 
In  answer  to  this,  1  observe,  that  I  could  do  no  other  as  an 
honest  man,  than  communicate  what  I  believed  to  be  the  truth. 
It  is  a  false  liberality  to  acquiesce  with  every  man's  opinion, 
to  fall  in  with  every  man's  scheme,  to  trifle  with  error,  or  ima- 
gine there  is  no  difference  between  one  sentiment  and  another; 
yet,  notwithstanding  this  declaration,  I  trust  the  features  of 
bigotry  are  not  easily  discernible  in  this  work ;  and  that,  while 
I  have  endeavoured  to  carry  the  torch  of  Truth  in  my  hand, 
1  have  not  forgotten  to  walk  in  the  path  of  Candour. 

It  is  almost  needless  here  to  say,  that  I  have  availed  my- 
self of  all  the  writings  of  the  best  and  most  eminent  authors 
I  could  obtain.  Whatever  has  struck  me  as  important  in  ec- 
clesiastical history;  whatever  good  and  accurate  in  defini- 
tion; whatever  just  views  of  the  passions  of  the  human 
mind ;  whatever  terms  usod  in  the  religious  world ;  and  what- 
ever instructive  and  impressive  in  the  systems  of  divinity  and 
moral  philosophy,  I  have  endeavoured  to  incorporate  in  this 
w  ork.  And  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  a  dry  detail  of  terms 
and  of  dates,  I  have  given  the  substance  of  what  has  been  ge- 
nerally advanced  on  each  subject,  and  occasionally  selected 
some  of  the  most  interesting  and  practical  passaiges  from  our 
best  and  celebrated  sermons.  I  trust,  therefore,  it  will  not 
only  be  of  use  to  inform  the  mind,  but  impress  the  heart ; 
and  thus  promote  the  real  good  of  the  readier,  ^rhe  critick, 
however,  may  be  disposed  to  be  severe ;  and  it  will,  perhaps, 
be  easy  for  him  to  observe  imperfections.  But  be  this  as  it 
may :  1  can  assure  him  I  feel  myself  happy^in  the  idea  that 
the  work  is  not  intended  to  serve  a  party,  to  encourage  bigo- 
try, nor  strengthen  prejudice,  but,  ^*  for  tlie  service  of  Truth, 
by  one  who  would  be  glad  to  attend  and  grace  her  triumphs : 
as  her  soldier,  if  he  has  had  the  honour  to  serve  successfully 
under  her  banner ;  or  as  a  captive  tied  to  her  chariot  wheels, 
if  he  has,  though  undesignedly,  committed  any  ottcnce  against 
her/'  After  all,  however,  what  a  learned  author  said  of  ano- 
ther work  1  say  of  this  : — <^  If  it  have  merit,  it  will  go  down 
to  posterity;  if  it  have  none,  the  sooner  it  dies  and  is  forgot 
the  better/^  (\  ]}; 
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Abba,  a  Synac  word,  signifying  Fa-  \  mission  a  priest  to  actfor  theai.  They 
:vr.  it  is  more  particularly  used  in  the !  have  even  a  kind  of  episcopal  jurisdic* 
Sriic,  Coptic,  and  Ethiopic  churches,  j  tion,  as  well  as  some  abbots  who  are 
^  a  title  given  to  the  Inshops.    The    exempted  from   the  visitation  of  their 


L^hops  them!selves  bcsto.ved  the  title 
A^'t^  mere  eminently  on  the  bishop  of 
Akxandria,  which  occasioned  the  pco- 
nk  tc  give  him  the  title  of  Baba  or 
<Pj/j2  ;  that  is,  Grandfather:  a  title 
•txii  he  bjre  before  the  hishcp  of; 
iC^e.  It  is  a  Jewish  title  of  honour! 
;rvcn  to  certain  Kabl^ns  called  Tanaitcs; 
.t  1^  also  k.sed  by  sume  writers  of  the 
xuldle  age  for  the  superior  of  a  monas- 
•.w .  Saint  Mark  and  Saint  Paul  use 
•:.i»  word  in  their  Greek.  Mark  xiv.  06. 
K  11.  vii.  15.  G4I.  iv.  6.  because  it  was 
wtw  «x\i)n!f:nly  known  in  ih;*  syiia- 
S^curs  and  the  primitive  assembliis  of 

It  is  thought  by  Selden, 


rr;- <  nnsuan^ 

\V:ts.a3,    D  iddridy^'!,   und' olh".rs,   that  j 
^  lint  P:iul   aViU.led  to  a  law  auiuiig  the 

Jvw^  ^vi.kCh  forbade  servants  or  sUvcsl  pointed  visiters  to  inspect  into  the  lives 
il.tir  master  Abba  nr  Father ;  I  ot  the  monks  ai:d  nuns,   which    were 


diocesan. 

ABBEY,  a  monastens  governed  by  a 
superior  under  the  title  of  Abbot  or 
Abbess.  Monasteries  were  at  first  no- 
thing more  than  religious  houses,  whi- 
ther persons  retired  trom  the  bustle  of 
the  wia*!d  to  s))end  their  time  in  solitude 
and  devotion :  but  they  soon  degenerated 
fn.m  their  original  institution,  and  pro- 
cured large  privileges,  exemptions,  and 
riches.  They  prevailed  greatly  in  Bri- 
tain before  the  reformation,  particular- 
ly in  En{;land  ;  and  as  they  increased  in 
richi>s,  so  the  state  became  poor,  for 
the  lands  which  these  regulars  possess- 
ed Cijuid  never  i*evert  to  the  lords  who 
gave  them.  These  |)lacts  were  wholly 
alwlishtd  by  Ilcnry  vlll.    lie  first  ap- 


J.<   V. 


:':..kt  th 


apostle  meaiit  to  cunvey :!  found   in  suini;  places  very  disorderly ; 
those  who   believed   in'i  upon  which  the  abbots,  perceiving  their 
v.er-j  no  l:mger  slaves  to  sin  ;  but 


•  c  :•:  ..iK:it  iiito  a  stale  of  lioly  fr.e- 
»i,  ;r.u!iit  consequently  a'.ldiess  God 
::.e;r  Father. 

Ai-ibj-^      Tne   same    wiih    Adkot,  ' 
.;«h  :-te.    Also  ihe  n.ime  nf  curious 
' .  ji-  ch,iracters  iu  France ;  who  are  i 

•  *  .^  t.iiicn  lM\e  not  ytt  uhtaiued  any  ' 
.c  vtf  I  r  fixed  seiilemei;t  in  church  or 


1 


'  di:>:soluiicn  unavoidable,  v,'ere  iiiduced 
!  to  resijni  their  h<.uses  to  llie  l;in.i(,  who 
by  that  uieans  became  invested  with  the 
abbey  lands;  iliese  were  afterwards 
granted  to  diflerent  persons,  whose  de- 
scendants enjoy  them  at  this  day  :  they 
WLre  then  valued  at  2,«53,C0{/.  per 
annum  ;  an  immense  sum  in  those  days. 
— Thuiich    thsi    sunpression    rt"    these 


'i*.  .  '-'-:  Hi;*;  heartily  wish  ibr  and  I  liouses,    consider^'d  in  a  religious   and 
•  .-M   c.v.ept  cf  either,  just  as  i:  may 
-.-•j:Kn     1.1  the  mean  while  ih'Sir  pri- • 


i.y-i  are  many.     In  college  they  arjl 
nia'.r'jctors   of  yf>uth,   and  in    pri  ' 


f)ol;tici;i  li.L'ht,  was  in  great  benefit  to 
the  nation,  yet  it  nmst  be  owned,  that, 
at  the  time  t'.ify  iluurished,  they  were 
hilt  entirely  useless.    Abbeys  were  then 


AhhKSS,  the  hjpuior  i)f  a'a  uljb.y  or 

:.-. w-..:  *.i  iiMi..'.  The  abl)i.\i.  har>  tliei 
—iiv-  Jigiit  a:;.l  authority  over  her  r.uu.s' 
...*  the  a^Vits  rejiidar  have  over  iheir: 
:    .k*.     Ti.e  s':x.  ii.detd    i\c.e:^  1:1 1  allow  \ 

-:   t'l  p.ii.T'n  t!i«-    spiritual  function'  ' 
.  ■   -x-.-d   :  •  'iic   pti- sil;.  i.ci,  wheri".»lth  ' 

..  ;*'/j't  I.  j;.ii.illv  iiive.'U'.l;  Imi»  i(i;-re 
••♦   ■  ••»anct''»»jl  M  if.*  .i:;i./sse"»  who  !i;ive 


:■!  :.iiiiijics  the  tutors  of  youn.;  gentle-!  the.  lepositories  as  weil  a>  the  semina 

ries  ot  learnin:; ;  many  valua!)le  books 
and  natKutal  recenJs  have  been  pre- 
Sw-rved  in  their  librarirs ;  the  only 
places  wherein  they  cculd  have  been 
s;ifrly  loil.;ed  in  th. .,?  tinbn'.ent  times 
Indciil,  the  hist-iriaiis  of  this  couniiy 
ire  ehitfly  beh-.  i.le.i  t;)  the  ni:^i:ks  for 
ihj  kn';\.'ie(!;iC  ih  -y  l.ive  »•!  feriiier  na- 
ti.'ial  evtiits.  I'i.iis  :\  Iiiiivl  I'n^videncc 
ov-rruL-d  even  tlu  i.:^iitiitio!»!.  ««t  super - 

•".••.,11    t'ly    ;»     ■•»!  vj.   ..     "XJl  .\    *  s    -.M-   M  Y 


r  ♦•u»i' 


AlJBO'l',  the  cuief  ruler  oi  a  monas-  ther  incUidiu^;  the  whole  system  of  the- 

ter}'  or  abbcv.    At  first  they  were  luy- ;  IgnicoKl,  or  worshippers  ol  fire. 

mtni,  and   subject   to  ihe   bishop   and!  ABILITY.    Sec  Inability. 

ordinary  pastors.     Their    monasteries  ABLU  LION,    a   ceremony  in    use 

being  remote  from  cities,  and  built  in  among  the  ancients,  and  still  practised 


they  were  called  out  of  the  deserts  by  IjCntenng  their  houses.  Ablutions  appear 
the  bishopSi  and  fixed  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  cities;  and  at  length  in  the  cities 


,  to  be  as  old  as  any  ceremonies,  and  ex- 

Itemal  worsliip  itself.    Moses  enjoined 

themselves.    Frcm  that  time  they  de-  !  them,  the  heathens  adopted  them,  and 
gens:rated,  and,  Itarning  to  be  ambitious,  i  Mahomet  and  his  followers  have  con 


asn>ired  to  be  independent  of  the  iiishops, 
which  occasioned  some  severe  laws  to 
he  oiade  against  them.  At  length,  how* 
€ver,  the  at>l)cts  carried  their  point,  and 
obtained  the  title  of  lord,  with  other 


jtinurd  them.  The  Egyptians,  the 
'  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Jews,  all  had 
;  them .  The  ancient  Christians  had  their 
ablutions  liefore  communion,  which  the 
!  Romish  church  still  retain  before  their 


badges  of  the  episcopate,  particularly,  ij  mass,  and  kometimes  after.  The  Sy- 
the  mitre.  Hence  arose  new  uibtinctions!"  nans,  Copts,  &c.  have  their  solemn 
among  them.  Thv;hc  wen!  term  7Hi7rt'</;,  washings  on  Gowl  Friday  ;  the  Turks 
ablfota  who  were  pnviiegid  Xjo  wear  the  i.  also  havf  their  abluiioob,  their  Ghast, 
mitre,  and  exercise  episcopal  authority  \^  ilieir  VV«  dou.  Aman.  &c. 
within  their  respective  pr-jcincts,  being !  A  BR  A I  i  AMITES,  an  order  of  monks 
exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ;.  exterminated  for  idolatr>'  by  Theoi)hi- 
bishop  Otliers  were  called  croiit:rcd^  lus,  in  the  ninth  centur)'>  Also  the  name 
abbot:,  from  their  bearing  the  cyon:ei\  .  of  anoth;-r  sect  of  heretics  who  had 
or  iiastoral  sialf.  Others  wire  styled  i,  adopted  t'^.e  errors  of  Paulus.  See 
xcwncnica!  or  univers:d  nU>ots,  in  imiia-  -;  FiiULicANF. 


tioii  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  ; 
while  others  were  termed  cardinal  ab- 
bots, from  their  superiority  over  all 
other  abbots.    At  present,  in  the  Rinnan 


A  BSOLU'i'ION  sig  lififs  acquittal.  It 
is  taken  also  from  that  act  whereby  the 
priest  declares  the  sins  of  such  as  arc 
penitent  remitted.    The  Romanists  hold 


cathohc  couiitries,  the  chi&f  diutinuions.' absolution  a  pait  of  the  sacrament  of 
are  those  of  regulur  and  comm:'iulatorv.  i! penance:  and  the  council  of  Trent  and 
The  former  take  the  vtiw  and  wear;  that  of  Florence  declare  the  form  or 
the  habit  of  their  order;  whereas  the  I -essence  of  the  sacrament  to  lie  in  the 
latter  are  seculars,  though  they  are;!  words  of  absolution.  "I  absolve  thee 
obliged  by  their  bulls  to  take  orders  il "  of  thy  sins.'*  According  to  this,  no 
Vi'hen  of  proper  ages  ';  one  can  receive  absolutions  withuit  the 

ABELJANS,or  .\dkloni.\xs,  a  sect  "privity,  consent,  and  declaration  of  the 
which  arose  hi  the  diucess  of  Uipi>oo  .  prieat ;  except,  therefore,  the  priest  be 
in  Africa,  and  is  suppcsrd  to  have  be-;  willing,  God nimself  cannot  pardon  any 
gun  in  the  reign  ef  Arcadius,  and  ended.-,  man.  This  is  a  doctrine  as  blasphe- 
in  that  of  The<xlrsius  Indeed  it  wasi'mous  as  it  is  ridiculous,  llie  chief 
not  calcuhited  for  bring  of  ar.y  long  con-  passage  on  which  t!iey  ground  tlieir 
tinuance.  They  regulated  ;:virriage  af  power  cf  absolution  is  that  in  John  xx. 
ter  the  example  ot  Alwl,  who,  tlicy  i.S:  "Whosoever  sins  ye  remit,  they 
pretended,  was  marriicl,  but  lived  i:  a  are  remitted  unto  them,  and  whoso- 
state  cf  continence  :  they  ilieiefoie  al-  ever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained.** 
lowed  each  man  to  marry  one  Wuiur.u,  15»it  this  is  r.ct  to  the  purpose  ;  since  this 
but  enji-ined  them  to  hvc  i:i  tl'.e  same  was  a  ypf ciiil  commission  to  the  apostles 
state.  To  keep  up  ihi-  stct,  wheii  a  ■  ilu'msel\es,  and  the  first  preachers  cf 
man  and  wop.jcn  entered  into  this  secie-  the  Go<«prI,  and  most  probably  i*eferrcd 
ty 

were 
mari*^ 

ing  ci'iildren.  bvitof  arli.-ptinj^lwo  if  di:-  and  Paul  strur.k  KlimaLi  blind.  But, 
fcrcnt  scxi  s.  siipnos;:),^  the   passage   in   question   to 

ABESIW,  thp  name  of  one  of  the  sa-  !  apply  to  the  successors  of  the  apostles, 
cred  books  of  the  "ersia!i  M.jjci.  x^hicl.  '  .'md  to  ministers  in  general,  it  can  only 
th^y  ascribe  to  thiii  i^reat  loi:p.(!ev  Zoro- .  iiiijw.t  ilia:  iiuir  olFice  is  to  preach 
aster.  The  Ah."  M  isa  cornnu-'i.iiy  ci?  ;»■.'  .i  t.  tl-  pi;  itcnt,  assuring  thest.* 
two  others  lu  il.i  i;-  lelit^ioiib  iji  ck',  c:;i:-  v/ho  Ixrlicve  ih;*:  their  sins  are  forgiven 
cd   /-.'  and  /'■-•   '■  tli-.-  *J  r^-:'  ti..:t    "J-.r  js;  ih  ?'K-  iwrltscf  J'??\!sC|-.ri>i  • 

1  >  r 


y,  they  adopted  a  b..y  and  girl,  \Vh'  to  th^'  power  he  gave  th«*m  of  disceni- 
irere  to  inherir  tlieir  g'\  d?,  i.\\([  to  inj;  ^p!lit.«!.  By  virtue  of  this  jxiwer, 
aariy  npnn  th-  s.:me  terms  if  ;,ot  hav-  ■  Peter  struck  Ananias  and  Saphira  dead. 
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lliat  tu'.ad*  who  ivni;.iii  \\i  iiiii).-.itr  ii'.'; ;:; 
a  state  ut  OiiulcmiKi'.ioii.  Any  ivlca  c- 
authority  j^ivcn  to  iVtliljIc,  u»ins;iirctl 
men  to  absolve  sIuikts,  difterttnt  t'Dr.i 
this,  is  unscripturai ;  iu»r  can  1  s?c  much 
utility  in  the  terms  ininistrriat  or  dcda- 
rative  alKclution,  as  adopted  hv  snnjL- 
divines,  suice  absoUuion  is  wholly  the 
prerogative  oi  Gixl ;  ar.d  ilie  terms 
above-mentioned,;  may  to  say  the  least, 
have  no  good  iniluence  on  the  minds  of 
the  igaoi-ant  and  superstitious, 

ABSTKMII,  a  name  Riven  Xu  siicii 
persons  as  could  not  partake  of  the  cup 
of  the  eucharibt,  cii  account  of  their  na- 
tural aversion  to  wine. 

ABSTINENCE,  i«'.  a  general  senfic, 
is  the  act  of  refrainin.5  Froni  something 
which  wc  liave  a  projjension  to  or  find 
pleasure  in.  It  is  more  particularly 
used  for  fastjiig  or  forbearing  of  neces- 
sary fc<xl.  Among  the  Jews,  various 
kinds  of  abstinence  wen'  ordained  by 
their  lav/.  Among  the  primitive  Chris'- 
tians,  sonic  denied  themselves  thi-  use 
of  s'Jch  mtats  as  were  prohibitid  by  that 
law ;  others  looked  up-,  n  tins  abstnience 
with  contempt ;  as  to  whicli  Paul  gives 
his  opinion,  Rom.  xiv.  1.  /..  The  council 
of  Jerusalem,  which  was  he.'d  bv  the 
apostles,  enjoined  the  Christian  convert-s 
to  abstain  from  meats  strangled,  from 
blood,  from  fornication,  and  from  idola- 
tnr.  Acts  xv.  Ujion  this  passage.  Dr. 
Doddridge  observes,  ••that  though  nei- 
ther things  sacrificed  to  idols,  ncr  the 
flesh  of  strangled  animals,  n^T  l;l."..'d, 
have  or  can  have  any  moral  evil  in 
them,  which  shoiild  make  tJie  catiiig  of 
them  absolutely  and  univer^alIy  unlaw- 
ful ;  yet  th^y  witi?  forbidden  to  the  (ien- 
tile  converts,  !)ccausc  the  Jews  had  such 
an  aversion  to  them,  th:tt  ihcv  could  na 
Convers2  freely  whh  anv  wlio  used  them. 
This  is  plainly  the  rL-as^n  which  James 
assigns  in  the  very  i:e.\t  words,  the  -.  ist 
ver-se,  and  it  is  abundantly  sunicient. 
This  reason  is  now  ceased,  and  the 
obligation  to  abstain  fixim  eating  these 
things  ceases  with  it.  But  were  we  in 
like  circumstances  again,  Christian  cha- 
rity would  surely  require  us  t(;  hv  our- 
selves under  the  same  reAtiaint."~The 
spiritual  monarchy  of  the  western  worlil 
Introduced  another  hort  ct'  ji-Dstinenc", 
which  may  be  called  rituGt,  and  consists 
in  abstaining  from  particular  meats  at 
certain  times  and  seasons,  the  rules  of 
which  are  callctl  i*ogatiuns.  If  I  mis- 
take not,  the  impropriety  of  this  kind 
of  abstinence  is  clearly  pointed  out  in  I 
Tim.  iv.  3.~Iii  England,  abstinence  from 
flesh  has  been  enjoined  b>  statute,  even 
since  the  reformation  ;  particularly  on 
Pridav«j  and  SJl^lr'^avs.  *-n  via'tU  \t^<\ 


01;  a'!  'Jay.  c;)tn'u..r,iy  called  li^n  crayr*. 
Tl;c  like  injunf/rins  were  renewed  un- 
der <;:;con  felizalicth  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  was  declared,  that  this  was  done 
not  out  of  motives  of  religion,  as  if  there 
were  any  diU'erence  in  meats,  but  in  fa- 
vour vX  the  consumption  of  fish,  and  to 
nuiltiply  the  number  of  fisherman  and 
mariners,  as  well  as  to  spare  the  stock 
of  sheep.    Sec  Fastixi;. 

ABS  riNKN  rs,  a  set  of  heretics  that 
a])pe.irf  d  in  France  and  Spain  about  the 
end  of  the  third  century;  They  arc  sup- 
posed to  have  hjirr.wed  part  of  their 
opinions  from  the  (vnosticR  and  .Mani- 
cnr:ans,  becruise  iln'V  opp'Std  marriage, 
condemned  the  ui-e  ct  llfMi  meat,  luid 
placed  the  I  Lily  Ghost  in  the  class  of 
created  bings.  ' 

ABYSS,  in  a  general  scn:>e,  denotes 
sometliin;;  prof<  und ;  in  its  literal  sense 
it  signifies  without  a  bottom  ;  in  a  more 
particular  sense  it  denotes  a  deep  mass 
or  fund  of  waters.  In  this  last  sense  the 
word  is  used  in  ihe  St-ptua^int  for  the 
water  which  (iod  I'reatt'd  j'c  tlie  begin- 
ning with  the  earLh,  which  our  transla- 
tors render  by  deefu  Thus  it  is  that 
darknesN  is  said  to  have  been  on  the  face 
ot  the  aby^a^  Gen.  i.  2.  ^Ihysa  is  also 
used  for  an  immense  cavern  in  the  earth 
wherein  Gud  is  supposed  to  have  col. 
lected  all  those  waters  on  the  third  day, 
which  in  our  version  is  rendered  ttic 
seast  and  elsewhere  the  great  deep, 
ylbtjaa  is  likewise  used  to  denote  the 
gr.ive  or  commo;i  receptacle  of  the 
dead.  Kom.  x.  7 :  also  hell,  or  the  bot- 
tomless pit,  Luke  viii  SI.  Rev.  ix.  !• 
Rev.  xi.  7.    i^ev  Dk  i.  u  g e. 

ABYbSINIAN  CHirRCII,  that 
which  is  e.'stablishcd  in  the  empire  ot 
Abyssii.i.:.  They  arc  a  branch  ot  the 
c:opts,  wiili  whom  they  agree  in  admit- 
ting only  one  nature  in  Jesus  Christ, 
and  rejec*.:i:g  tiie  ciiuncil  of  Chalcedon  ; 
whence  l.iry  arc  also  called  ISIcnrphy- 
sites  and  lv.ity«.hiuns,  which  see.  The 
Abyssr.i:r*u  cliurch  i-.  governed  by  a 
bishop  st)L'd  uhnna,  'I'hey  have  ca- 
nons ais«j,  called  mt  nks.  The  emperor 
ha?;  a  kind  of  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical 
matters.  The  Abyssinians  have  at  divers 
times  c:<:pres:ied  an  inclination  Co  be  re- 
conciled  U)  the  lcc  of  Rome  ;  Ijut  rather 
from  interested  views  than  any  other 
motive.  They  ))ractice  circumcision  on 
females  as  well  as  males.  They  cat  no 
mtats  prohibited  by  the  law  ot  AIoBes. 
They  observe  both  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day sabbaths.  Woman  arc  obliged  to 
the  legal  purifications.  Brothers  marry 
brothers'  wives,  &c  On  the  ether Kavsd., 
i(  tliey  CtltbvwVM  ^3^^i  V.v\\\\:i»>5  nivC^^^^^j.- 
V  V\;\^  ?c<\'.  \\.v    \\v:  '•  \y/\/'\^*  >•  v^'^"'  - 
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the  (lead:  and  invoke  angels.  Images  in 
palntine  ihey  venerate  ;  but  abhor  ull 
those  in  relievo,  except  the  cross.  Ttiey 
admii  the  Apocryphal  bmk8  and  the 
canons  ol  the  a^tles.  as  well  as  the 
•poitiilical  coristitntions,    fnr   genuine. 
They  olloWof  divorce,  which  it  ea^ly 
^nted  among  ttietn,  .tnd  by  the  civil 
jedge;  nor  do  their  civil  l.iws  prohibit 
polygamy, — Tbev  have,  m  lea$t,  aa  ma- 
ny miracln  and  legends  of  suinia  :is  the 
Uomish  church.  They  hnid  thai  the  sonl 
rfmanisnolcreated;  because,  "■■'v- 
od  iinifthed  all  his  wnrlcs  on  i'       ' 
ly.  Thusvcseethfltthedocii 
ItiAl  of  this  sect  form  a  sti.'^ 
lod  of  Judaism  and  Uirisiiuu::  .  .^ 
ice  and  superstition.    Some,  imleed, ' 
jave  been  at  a  logs  to  know  whether 
ihey  are  man  Chrisltiins  nr  Jewii :  it  is 
"be  feared,  however,  iliatilicre  H  Kiile 
ildc  tile  nameot  r'-~--i---—-  ■■-  — r' 
lem.    Siiuuld  th<?  r< 
moreoF  thi^  ■: 

tier  L'he'i  Vayai;/ 

id  Didimaiy  «f  .tru  „n't  Sn,  :,!.,■::,  \i>].' 
p.  IS.  I 

ACACI AN5,  a  sect  of  heretics  in  the 

Ih  centuiT ;  so  named  from  Acacius, 

'ihop  of  Cx«area,  who  denied  the  Son  i 

be  of  the  same  subitsnce  with  the 

'aiher,  thoueb  some  of  ihem  nllowcd  i 

thewasof  asifflitarsubstancc.  Also; 

. .  name  of  another  sect,  nnnied  after  | 

LCacius,  patriarch  of  Constatiilni^Ie,  in ' 

le  fifth  century,  vrho  favoured  the  opin- 

ns  of  Eutychus.    See  Eutvchiaks. 

ACADEMIC!},  a  denomination  eivcn 

tlie  cultivators  of  a  species  of  pnilo> 

ihy  originally  derived  from  Socrates,  < 

1  afierwiirda  tUuatrated  and  enforced , 

Plato.    The  cnntradictoty  systems 

ich  had  been  mcc(S3ively  urged  upou  \ 

,ie  world  were  become  in  numerous, 

th&li  from  a  view  of  the  variety  and  un- 

'";rtaiiily  of  human  opinions,  mnny  were 

'  to  conclude  that  truth  lay  beyond 

reach  of  our  cumprehcnGiun.    ITie 

ixquence  of  this  conclusion  was  ob- . 

ilute  sceptici&m  :  hence  the  existence  I 

'  God,  the  tinmortality  of  the  sou),  the  j 

.'eferableness  of  virtue  to  vice,  were 

11  held  as  uncertain    Tiiti  sect,  uiitfa  | 

lU  of  the  E]Hcureans,  were  the  two; 

lief  that  were  in  vt^ue  at  the  lime  of  | 

rist's    appearance,    and   were   mt 

iccdnndalnpurled  by  per^i;r,  ■ 

l-anll  aiKl  wea'lh.   A  considerii*: 

principles  of  thcsr.  two  ^cct^ 

CBBKANS]   will  lead  U»  lotlr,;.. 

'  the  deplorable  «ate  of  ihc  a ... 

le  time  of  Christ's  birth ;  and  the 
Hiqr  tbcre  was  itf  some  di  vint  t«ac 
coiTCf  to  ibc  mind  tnic  and  certain 
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princtplcH  oi  celieiDii  and  wisdom- 
sus  Christ,  thirefore.  is  with  great  pro* 

Erlcty  called  the  Day  Spvlng  from  on 
iigh,  the  Sun  of  KiKhieuusness,  ilin 
arose  upon  a  benighted  world  tn  dit.p«:l 
the  clouds  of  ignorance  and  error,  and 
discover  to  loiA  man  the  path  of  happi- 
ness and  heaven.  Hut,  as  we  do  not 
mean  to  enl.irge  much  upon  these  and 
some  other  mtis,  whidi  belong  rather 
to  philomph)-  than  tlieotogy,  we  shall, 
refer  Itle  miiilcv  |o  llHiblnni'  Intrfdui^ 
..  _  ..  .,_  ..._....  -i- rhihmph}/ .■  Stall'. 
■  ffimn,  III  Pfc-(oM.i' 
1. 1  ore  mooeni)  Kn- 

'I  !'  >.VS,  ecclesiastical. 

were  shnuis  fit  jny  whidi  the  people  ex- 
pressed  by  way  of  approbation  of  their 
jireachera.    It  hardly  seems  credible 
us  that  prnrticetof  this  kind  shniddever 
liavc  found  their  way  into  the   church, 
ii'here  alt  ouglit  to  bf  reverence  am' 
Icmnity.    Vet  so  it  was  in  the:  fcurth 
^luy.  The  people  were  not  only  permit' 
ted,  but  sometimes  even  exhorted.  Iiv 
I  the  preacher  himself,  to  approve  his  ta 
I  lents  t^  clapinng  of  hands,  and  loud  aC' 
clamations  of  praise.    The  usual  wqrIb 
I  thoy  made  use  of  were,  '■  Orihodex," 
I "  Third  apostle,"  (Stc.    These  acclama. 
'tions  being  carried  to  excess,  and  oflen' 
misplaced,  were  frequently  nroliibiied 
by  the  ancient  doctors,  and  at  length  ab- 
rogated.   Even  as  late,  however,  us  the 
seventeentli  and  eighteenth  ccnlurie^, 
we  find  practices  that  wen  not  very  de- 
corous; sucli  aatoudhuniming,  frcauent 
groaning,  strange  gestures  of  the  body, 
&c.    Sec  nnicles  Dakceas,  Shakers. 
ACCOMMODATION  OF  SCRIP- 
TUHE  is  the  application  of  il.  not  to  i 
literal  mcaniuc.  but  to  something  an 
I  lagous  to  it.    'l^ua  a  prophecy  is  said 
'  be  fulfilled  properly  when  a  thing  fore- 
told comes  to  pass ;  and.  by  way  if  ac- 
conimodndon,  when  an  event  l.appens 
to  any  place  or  people  similar  w  whnt 
fell  out  some  time  before  to  another. 
Thus  the  words  of  Isaiah,  spnken  to , 
those  of  his  own  time,  aro  said  to  be  fuU: 
filled  in  those  who  lived  in  our  3aviour's,J 
— "  Ye  bypocriws,  well  did  Esalas  pr»l 
phccy,'"  &c  which  same  words  Si.  Paull 
afterwiiir's  accommodates  to  the  Jewaf 
of  his  lime.  Is,  X»ix.  H.  Matt.  xv.  ffJ 
Aci'-  ^lii    n.     Great  care,  however,! 
'  ■    Mkcn  by  preachers  who  area 
.  nmmodating  texts,  thai  they  1 
'    state  the  literal  sense  of  ti - 


cation.    Id  the  ,)ewish  idiom,  ecrt'rjrf/a 
and  cmelfied  were  synonymOTS :  nmmgj 
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^JO^erery  one  was  accounted  accz^Aft/i.  jail-delivery,  appointed  as  often  as  a 
^died  on  a  tree.    This  ai^rvcs  to  ex  incompetent  number  of  prisoners  in  the 
'  s  the  difficult  passage  in  Kom  ix.  ^.j|  Inquisition     are  convicted    of   herisy, 

k-ithir  by  their  own  voluntary  or  ext(»rt- 
jed  conftrssion.  ^r  on  the  evidence  of  •  er- 
I  tain  witnesses.  The  process  is  this :— In 
I  the    morning  tliey  are  brought  int'i  a 
jgre'at  hall,  where  they  have  certain  ha- 
bits put  on,  which  they  are  to  wear  id 
I  the  prcx:ession,  and  b}'  which  they  know 
-  their  doom.    The  procession  is  led  up 
;by  Dom  nican  friars,  after  which  come 
the  penitents,  beittg  all  in  black  coats 
I  ^  ithout  sit  eves,  and  barefooted  with  a 
wax  candle  in  their  hands.    These  are 


■here  the  apostle  wishi  s  himself  accur 
«rf  after  the  manner  of  Christ ;  i.  e. 
cswiird,  if  happily  he  might  by  auch  a 
ieath  save  his  countrymen.  The  pre- 
fOHtioo  «:ro  here  made  use  nf  is  used  in 
the  same  sense,  2  Tim.  i  X  where  it  ob 
noQsiy  signifieii  after  the  manner  ot*. 

ACEPHALI,   such   bishops  as  were 
exempt  fronri  the  discipline  and  jurisdic 
lioD  ot  their  ordinary  bishop  or  patri 
irch.    It  was  also  the  di-nomi nation  of 
certain  sects  :  1.  of  thos"  who,  in  the  af 


C^ir  of  the  council  of  Kphe^us.  refused  fiUowtd  by  the  penitents  who  have  nar- 
t^  follow  either  Sr.  Cyril  or  Jdhn  (if  An- j  rowly  escaped  being  burnt,  wh  i  over 
Uoch;  i.  rf  ccrt.iin  heretics  in  the  fiuh  their  black  coats  have  flames  painted, 
ce?iiii;y,  who  at  first,  followed  Peter  'Mt  ■  their  points  tumi  d  downwards. 
M-*^s.  but  afterwards  nt>:indonfd  him.  Next  come  the  negative  and  relapsed, 
n-^rn  ti*  subscribing  to  the  council  of,  who  are  to  be  Inimt,  having  flames  on 
Cbalcedoffi,  they  themselves  adhering  to  their  habits  pointing  upwards.  After 
ti»e  Eotychian  heresy  ;  and.  o,  of  the  f<  1-  these  come  such  as  profess  doctrines 
kwnrn  of  Sevenjs  of  Antioch,  and  of  all,  contrar>'  to  the  faith  of  Rome,  who, 
m  general,  who  held  out  against  the  .besides  flames  pointing  upwards,  have 
csondl  of  Cha'cedon.  i.  their  picture  painted  on  their  breasts. 


ACOEMETiC.  or  Acomkti,  an  or 
der  of  monks  at  Constantinople  in  the 
fifth  century,  whom  the  writers  of  that 


with  dogs,  serpents,  and  devils,  all  open- 
mouthed,  atxiut  it    Each  prisoner  is  at- 
-  tended  with  a  familiar  of  the  Inquisition ; 


md  the  following  ages  called  Ak^/jlvtm  ;;,  and  those  to  be  burnt  have  also  a  Jesuit 
that  is.  Watchers,  because  they  per- '.on  each  hand,  who  arc  continually 
fermed  divine  service  day  and  night  preaching  to  them  to  abjure.  After  the 
without  intermission.  I'hey  divided,  prisoners,  comes  a  troop  of  familiars  on 
themselves  into  three  classes,  who  al-jj  horseback ;  and  after  them  the  Inquisi- 
:crr.a:eiy  succeeded  one  another,  so  that^  tois,  and  other  oflicers  of  the  court,  on 
they  kept  up  a  perpetual  course  of  wor- 1  mules:  last  of  all.  the  Inquisitor  general 
ship  This  practice  they  founded  upon.' on  a  white  horse,  led  by  iwo  men  with 
that  passage — **  pray  without  ceasing," ,  black  hats  and  gn  en  hat-bands.  A 
1  Tl»ev».  V   17.  j.  scaffold  is  erected  big  enough  for  two  or 

.ACOLYTHI,  or  Acolutiii.  young;!  three  thousand  people;  at  one  end  of 
p*^le  who  in  the  primitive  times,  as- j"  which  are  the  prisoners,  at  the  other  the 
pirtd  to  the  ministrv',  and  for  liiat  pur-  r  Inquisitors  After  a  sermon  made  up  of 
pr^e  ccr.iinually  attended  the  bishop,  i!  encomiums  of  the  Inquisition,  and  in- 
It  the  Rnmish  church,  Acolythi  were  i;  vectivcs  against  heretics,  a  priest  as- 
rf  longer  continuance;  but  their  func-  jcends  a  disk  near  the  scaffold,  and, 
t:r«s  were  different  from  those  of  their  i  having  taken  the  aiijuration  of  the  pe- 
tJTst  institution.  Their  business  was  to  li  nitents.  recites  the  final  sentence  of  those 
ifght  the  tapers,  earn'  the  candlesticks  Ij  who  are  to  be  put  to  death,  and  dt  livers 
and  the  incense  p*jt.  and  prepare  the  ji  ther.i  to  the  secular  arm,  earnestly  be- 
•xine  and  water.  At  Koine  there  were  j;  sec  <•  him;  at  the  same  time  the  secular 
•iree  kind^;  1,  those  who  waited  on  ll  powi-r  w;/  tn  touch  their  blood,  or  fiut 
ihe  pope  ;  2.  those  who  served  in  the  I  ///■>  licai  in  dani^tr  .'  /  .'  The  prison- 
ch»:rches;  3.  and  ethers,  who,  t(!g' ther '••  ers  beinv;  thus  in  the  hands  of  the  civil 
w!".h  the  deacons,  crtici.ii  d  in  clherj  magistrate,  are  pres'nlly  loaded  with 
pans  rf  the  citv  I  ch.uns,  and  carried  first  to  the  secular 

ACT  OF  FAITH  (.iufo  i!a  Ft\)  in  i  jail,  and  from  thence,  in  an  hour  or 
^ae  Romiah  church.  IS  =1  St jleinn  d.iv  held  '  two,  brought  Ixitore  the  civil  judge; 
bv  the  inquisition  for  the  piinish'iieiit  of  |  who  after  asking  in  what  relif^ion  they 
Vretics.  and  the  ahs"hiiion  of  the  inno-  j.  intend  to  die,  pronounces  sentence  on 
c^nt  a  cused.  They  usually  Cintrivc  the  !l  such  as  declare  they  die  in  the  com- 
Auto  to  fall  on  some  great  festival,  thali  nninion  of  the  c'uirch  «.f  R(.m'-  that  they 
•ie  fxecuti'Ti  rn.iv  pa^s  with  the.  m«  ro '■  siiail  he  first  sTraiii;h  d.  and  then  burnt 
xwe  ;  and  it  \^  always  c n  a  sund;iy.  The  .  to  allies  ;  or  such  as  die  in  any  other 
.fir»  c/.i  Fc  may  Ixr  called  the  l»stactof|j  faith,  that  they  Ix*  burnt  alive.  lV,tli 
•"p  I-  'I'lisiti'srial  tragedy  :  it  is  a  kind  of''  are  immediately  carried  to  the  R\hcTa, 
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the  place  of  execution,  where  there  are 
as  many  stakes  set  up  as  there  are  pri- 
soners to  be  burnt,  with  a  quantity  of 
dry  furze  about  them.  The  stakes  of 
the  professed,  that  is,  such  as  persist  in 
the  hereof  are  about  four  yards  high, 
having  a  small  board  towards  the  top 
for  the  prisoner  to  be  seated  on.  The 
negative  and  relapsed  being  first  stran- 
bled  and  burnt,  the  professed  mount 
their  stakes  by  a  ladder,  and  the  Jesuits, 
after  sevetal  repeated  exhortatioi  s  to 
be  reconciled  to  the  church,  part  with 
them ;  telling  them  that  they  leave  them 
to  the  devil,  who  is  standing  at  their 
elbow,  to  receive  their  souls,  and  carry 
them  with  him  to  the  flames  of  hell. 
On  this  a  great  shout  is  raised  ;  and  the 
cry  is,  "  Lei  the  dog^n  beards  be  made!'* 
which  is  done  by  thrusting  flaming  furzrs 
fiHtened  to  long  poles  against  their 
fiices  till  their  faces  are  burnt  to  a  coal, 
which  is  accompanied  with  the  loudest 
acclamations  of  W.  At  last,  fire  is  set  to 
the  furze  at  the  bottom  of  the  stake, 
over  which  the  professed  are  chained  so 
high,  that  the  top  of  the  flame  seldom 
reaches  higher  than  the  seat  they  sit  on ; 
80  that  they  rather  seem  roasted  than 
burnt.  Inhere  cannot  be  a  more  lament- 
able spectacle;  the  sufferers  continually 
cry  out,  while  they  are  able,  '•  Pity,  for 
the  love  of  God !"  Yet  it  is  beheld,  by 
idl  sexes  and  ages,  with  transports  of 
joy  and  satisfaction — ()  merciful  God  ! 
is  thi^  the  benign,  humane  religion  thou 
hast  given  to  men  ?  Surely  not.  If  such 
were  the  genius  of  Christianity,  then  it 
would  be  no  honour  to  i)e  a  Christian. 
Let  us  however,  rejoice  that  the  time 
is  coming  when  the  demon  of  Persecu- 
tion shall  be  banished  out  of  this  our 
world,  and  tlie  true  spirit  of  benevolence 
and  candour  pervade  the  universe ; 
when  none  shall  hurt  or  destroy,  but 
the  earth  be  filled  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the 
sea!    See  Inquisition. 

ACTION  FOR  THE  PULPIT.— 
See  Declamation. 

AC  rs  OF  THE  APOSTLES,  one 
of  the  sacred  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment containing  the  history  of  the  in- 
fant church  during  the  space  of  twenty- 
nine  or  thirty  years  from  the  ascension 
of  our  Lord  to  the  year  of  Christ  63.  It 
was  written  by  Luke,  and  addressed  to 
Theophilus,  the  person  to  whom'  the 
evangelist  had  before  dedicated  his  gos- 
pel. The  style  of  this  work,  which  was 
originally  composed  in  Greek,  is  much 
purer  than  that  of  the  other  canonical 
writers.  For  the  contents  of  this  book 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  book  itself. 

There  have  been  several  acts  of  the 


apostlesi  such  as  the  acts  of  Abdias,  of 
Peter,  of  Paul,  St.  Jolin  the  Evangelist, 
St.  Andrew,  St.  Thomas,  St  Philip,  and 
St.  Matthias;  but  they  have  been  all 
proved  to  be  spurious. 

ACTS  OF  PILATE,  a  relation  sent 
by  Pilate  to  the  emperor  Tiberius,  con- 
cerning Jesus  Christ*  his  death,  resur- 
rection, ascension,  and  the  crimes  of 
which  he  was  convicted  before  him. 
It  was  a  custom  among  the  Romans, 
that  the  pro- consuls  and  governors  of 
provinces  should  draw  up  acts  or  me- 
moirs of  what  happened  in  the  course 
of  their  government,  and  send  them  to 
the  emp«'ror  and  senate.  The  genuine 
acts  of  Pilate  were  sent  by  him  to  11- 
berius,  who  reported  them  to  the  se- 
nate; but  they  were  rejected  by  that 
assembly,  because  not  immediately  ad- 
dressed to  them  ;  as  it  is  testified  by  Ter- 
tullian,  in  his  Apol.  cap.  5,  flc  20,  21. 
The  heretics  forged  acts  in  imitation  of 
them  ;  but  both  the  genuine  ^nd  the 
spurious  are  now  lost. 

ADAMITES,  a  sect  that  sprang  up 
in  the  second  century.  Epiphanius  tells 
us,  that  they  were  called  Adamites, 
from  their  pretending  to  be  re-establish- 
ed in  the  state  of  innocence,  such  as 
Adam  was  at  the  moment  of  his  crea- 
tion, whence  they  ought  to  imitate  him 
in  going  naked.  They  detested  mar- 
riage ;  maintaining  that  the  conjugal 
union  would  never  have  taken  place  up- 
on earth,  had  sin  been  unknown.  This 
obscure  and  ridiculous  sect  did  xmX  last 
long.  It  was,  however,  reviv»d  with 
additional  absurdities  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. About  the  beginning  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  these  errors  spread  in 
Germany  and  Bohemia:  it  found  also 
some  partisans  in  Poland,  Holland,  and 
England.  They  assembled  in  the  night ; 
and,  it  is  said,  one  of  the  fundamental 
maxims  of  their  society  was  contained 
in  the  following  verse  : 

Jfini,  periani,«eeretam  prodere  nofi. 
Swor,  fortwear,  tnd  remi  not  the  Kcrrt. 

ADESSEN ARIANS,  a  branch  of  the 
Sacramentarians ;  so  called  from  the 
Latin  vfc^cte,  to  be  present,  because 
they  believed  the  presence  of  Christ's 
body  in  the  eucharist,  though  in  a  man- 
ner different  from  the  Romanists. 

ADIAPHORISTS»  a  name  given  in 
the  sixteenth  century  to  the  moderate 
Lutherans  who  adhered  to  the  senti- 
ments of  MelancthoD  ;  and  afterwards 
to  those  who  subscribed  the  interim  of 
Charles  V.  [See  Intbvim.]  The  word 
is  of  Greek  origin  («AK<^cf,)  and  sig- 
nifies indifference  or  lukewarmness. 

ADMIRATION  is  that  passion  of 
the  mind  which  is  exdted  by  the  dis* 
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uwry  of  any  great  exa'llence  in  an 
JKCt  •  It  has  by  some  writers»  been 
xed  ss  synonymous  with  surprise  and 
mder ;  but  it  is  evident  they  are  not 
'^  ssme.  Surprise  refers  to  something 
soapected  ;  vronder,  to  something 
ptat  or  strange;  but  admiration  in- 
codes  the  idea  of  a  high  esteem  of  res- 
peet-  Thus,  we  say  vte  admire  a  man's 
acclkncies  ;  but  we  do  not  say  that  we 
mt  nrprised  at  them.  We  wonder  at 
13  extnordinaiy  object  or  event,  but  we 
do  not  always  admire  it. 

ADMONITION  denotes  a  hint  or 
tenet  given  to  another,  whereby  wt* 
leprave  him  for  his  fault,  or  remind  him 
d  his  duty.  Admonition  was  a  part  of 
the  disupline  much  used  in  the  ancient 
chorth  :  it  was  the  first  act  or  step  to- 
wards the  punishment  or  expulsion  of 
delisqoents.  In  case  of  private  offences, 
it  vat  performed  according  to  the  evan- 
geljcal  mle./kHvorf/y  /  in  case  of  public 
qfimce,  ofitrUy  before  the  church.  If 
either  cf  these  sufficed  for  the  recoveiy 
of  the  fallen  person,  all  farther  pro- 
ceedings in  a  way  of  censure,  ceased ; 
if  tbe>-  did  net,  recourse  was  had  to  ex- 
canmunication^ — ^Tit.  iii.  10.  1  Thess. 
T.  U     1^  vL4. 

ADON  AI,  ooe  of  the  names  of  the 
Sspreaie  Being  in  the  Scriptures.  The 
pro;>fr  meaning  erf  the  word  is  •'  my 
i.cric,"  in  the  plural  number ;  as  Ado 
r.\  is  tny  Lord,  in  the  angular.  The 
Jtvs,  who  either  out  of  respect  or  su- 
pentiticn  do  not  pronounce  the  name 
(i  Jtiic:\ah,  read  Adonai  in  the  room 
ft  it,  as  often  as  they  meet  with  Jehovah 
11  '.At-  Hebrew  text.  Hut  the  ancient 
2c«s  \«cre  not  so  scrupulous;  nor  is 
•J^rTe  »i"y  law  which  forbids  them  to 
;.!.!../.-.€«•  the  name  of  Gnd. 

Ai)  iNISrS,  a  party  among  divines 
Ari'  cr.iiL-,  who  maintain  that  the  He- 

**ift  [>  iiits  ordinarily  annexed  to  the 
■•  ■  y  r  -^.w  of  the  word  Jehovah  are  not 
'.:.-  ;.  i'.ural  points  belonging  to  that 
%  :.}«  ii /r  express  the  true  pronuncia- 
'.   !i  • !  it ;  Imt  are  the  vowel  pohitb  be 

•  .'■ii  '•  t:i  the  words  Adonai  and  FAo- 
•.•r*.  ^(.;iiied  to  the   consonants   of  tiic 

.  i  .l/ir   name  Jchnvah,    to    warn   the 

.-^r-,  th4t  instead  ui  the  word  Jeliu- 

V  ..  u :.  ich  the  Jews  were  forbid  to  pro- 

: '  -.   and  the  true  pronunciation  r.f 

ii  ^d  l-^i  (;  lu'en  unknown  to  them, 


Christ  in  his  human  nature  is  the  Son 

of  God,  not  bv  nature,  but  by  adoption. 

ADOPIIOK,  an   act   whereby  any 

person  receives  another  into  his  family. 

owns  him  for  his  son,  and  app(Hnts  him 

his  heir.    2.  Sfiiritual  adoption  is  an  act 

of  God's  free  grace,  whereby  we  are 

!  received  into  the  number,  and  have  a 

j  right  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  sons  of 

(;t.d. — 3,  Giorioua,  is  that  in  whidi  the 

saints,  being  raised  from  the  dead,  are  at 

the  last  day  solemnly  owned  to  be  the 

I  children  of  God,  and  enter  into  the  foil 

{)()itsessio:i  of  that  inheritance  provided 
or  tlu-m,  Horn.  viii.  19. 23.    Adoption  is 
\  a  word  taken  from  the  civil  law,  and 
!  was  much  in  use  among  the  Romans  in 
;  the  apostles*  time  ;  when  it  was  a  cus- 
1  tom  for  persons  who  had  no  children  of 
their  own,  and  were  possessed  of  an  es- 
tate, to  prevent  its  being  divided,  or 
descending  to  strangers,  to  make  choice 
of  such  who  were  agreeable  to  thenit 
and  beloved  by  them,  whom  they  took 
into  this  ix)Iitical  relation  of  children  ; 
obliging  thf  m  to  take  their  name  upon 
them,  and  to  pay  respect  to  them  as 
though  they  were  their  natural  parents* 
and  engaging  to  deal  with  them  as  though 
they  had  been  so ;  and  accordingly  to 
^ve  them  a  right  to  their  estates,  as  an 
inheritance.   This  new  relation,  founded 
in  a  mutual  consent,  is  a  bond  of  affec- 
tion ;    and   the  privilege    arising   from 
thence  is,  that  he  who  is  in  this  sense  a 
;  father,  takis  care  of  and   proWdcs  for 
the  person  whom  he  adopts,  as  though 
he  wcif  his  son  by  nature ;  and  there- 
ifnre  civi'.iaiis  call  it  an  act  of  Icgitima' 
j  tion,  iinitatuig  nature,  or  supplying  the 
I  placf  ot  it. 

i     it  is  easy,  then  to  conceive  the  pro- 
I  priety  of  the  term  as  used  by  the  apos- 
tle in  reference  to  this  act,  thougn  it 
'  must  be  confessed  there  is  some  differ- 
jence   between  civil  and  spiritual  adop- 
jtion.    Civil  adoption  was  allowed  of  and 
I providtd  for  the  relief  and  comfort  of 
I  thosrr  \Nho  had  no  children  ;  but  in  spi- 
I  ritual    adoption    this   reason    (loes    not 
{appear.    The   Almighty  was  under  no 
:  obligation  to  do  this ;  for  he  had  innu- 
i  merable  s])iriis  whom  he  had  created, 
j  Ixfsides  his  own  Son,  who  had  all  the 
|>erfcctions  of  the   divine  nature,  who 
was  the  ol)jcct  of  his  delight,  and  who 
is  styled  the  heir  of  all  things,  Heb  i.  .>. 


".'\  .iM"  always  to  read  Adonai     They  ;  When  men  adept,  it  is  on  account  of 


.'t  f p;.  »krfl  t)  JehovititB^  of  whom  the 
.'  ^  *  jai  are  Unisius,  Capellus,  Bux- 
^f*:,  A  !ii*g,  ai'.^l  Kcland 


I  some    excellency   in    the   persons    ^kho 
I  are  adoptrd  ;    thus  Pharaoh's  daughter 
a(h»pted  M«ses  In-cause  he  was  exceed- 


\I>.)h*TIONlSiS.  the  followers  of.;  ing  fair.  Acts  vii.  20,  i31  ;  and  Mordicai 
Krc:x  ( f  Urgil  and  EpilaiKl  of  Toledo,  i;  adopted  K^thcr  because  she  was  his 
«h  I  tr«wards  the  end  of  tlie  eighth  cen-  I  uncle's  daughter,  and  exceeding  fair, 
\.*y  advanced   the   notion  that  Jesus '  Bst«  ii,  7 :  but  man  has  nothhig  in  hha 
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that  merits  this  divine  act,  Ezek.  xvl  5. 
In  civil  adoption,  though  the  name  of  a 
6on  be-|;tven,  the  nature  of  a  son  may 
not :  this  relation  may  not  necessarily  be 
attended  with  any  change  of  disposition 
or  temper.  But  in  spiritual  adoption  we 
are  made  partakers  of  the  divine  na- 
ture, and  a  temper  or  disposition  given 
us  becoming  the  relationship  we  bear, 
Jer.  m.  19. 

Much  has  been  said  as  to  the  time  of 
adoption.  Some  place  it  before  regene- 
radon,  because  it  is  supposed  that  we 
must  be  in  the  family  before  we  can  be 
partakers  of  the  blessings  cf  it.  But  it 
IS  difficult  to  conceive  of  one  before  the 
other;  for  although  adoption  may  seem 
to.  precede  regeneration  in  order  of 
nature,  yet  not  of  time ;  they  may  be 
distinguished,  but  cannot  be  separated. 
*'As  many  as  received  him.   to  them 

SLve  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of 
od,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  his 
name ;"  John  i.  12.  There  is  no  adop- 
tion, says  the  great  Chamock,  without 
regeneration.  "  Adoption,*'  says  the 
same  author,  "  is  not  a  mere  relation ; 
the  privilege  and  the  image  of  the  sons 
of  God  go  together.  A  state  of  adoption 
is  never  without  a  separation  from  de- 
filement, 2  Cor.  vi.  17, 18/  The  new  name 
in  adoption  is  never  given  till  the  new 
creature  be  formed.  *  As  many  as  are 
led  by  the  spirit  of  God,  they  are  the 
sons  of  God,'  Rom.  viii,  14.  Yet  these 
are  to  be  distinguished.  Regeneration, 
as  a  fihyaical  act,  gives  us  a  likeness  to 
God  in  our  nature ;  adoption,  as  a  IcgtU 
act,  gives  us  a  right  to  an  inheritance. 
Regeneration  makes  us  formally  his 
sons,  by  conveying  a  principle,  1  Pet.  i . 
23 ;  adoption  makes  us  relatively  his 
sons,  by  conveying  a  power,  John  i.  12, 
B^  the  one  we  are  instated  in  the  di- 
vine affection  ;  by  the  other  we  are  par- 
takers of  the  divine  nature." 

The  privileges  of  ado/iiion  are  every 
way  great  and  extensive.  1.  It  imfllies. 
great  honour.  They  have  God's  name 
put  upon  them,  and  are  described  as 
**his  people,  called  by  his  name,"  2 
Chron.  vu.  24.  Eph.  iii.  15.  They  are 
.no  longer  slaves  to  sin  and  the  world  ; 
but*  emancipated  from  its  dreadful  bon- 
dage, are  raised  to  dignity  and  honour, 
Gal.  I  v.  7.  1  John,  iii.  1,  2,^2.  Inex- 
haustible provision  and  riches.  They 
inherit  all  things.  Rev.  xxi.  7.  All  the 
blessiogs  of  a  temporal  kind  that  are  for 
their  good  shall  be  given  them.  Psalm 
faaodv.  11.  All  the  blessings  of  grace 
are  treasured  up  in  Jesus  Christ  for 
them.  £^h.  i.  3.  All  the  blessings  of 
l^loiy  riiaU  be  enjoyed  by  them.  Col.  i. 
•87.   **  AH  thhigs  afe  yddrs/*  savs  the 


apostle,  *' whether  Paul,  or  Apollos,  or 
Cephas,  or  the  world,  or  life,  or  death 
or  things  present  or  things  to  come,  all 
are  yours-  1  Cor.  iii  22. — 3.  Divine  prO' 
tectum.  **  In  the  fear  of  the  Lond  is 
strong  confidence,  and  his  children  shall 
have  a  place  of  refuge."  Prov.  id  v.  26. 
As  the  master  of  a  family  is  engaged  to 
defend  and  secui-e  all  under  his  roof, 
and  committed  to  his  care,  so  Jesot 
Christ  is  engaged  to  protect  and  defend 
his  people.  **They  shall  dwell  in  a 
peaceable  habitation,  and  in  sure  dwell* 
ings  and  quiet  resting  places."  Isa.  xzxii. 
iB.Heb  i.  14—4,  Unspeakable  feUcity. 
They  enjcy  the  most  intimate  commu-^ 
nion  with  the  Father,  and  with  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ.  They  have  access  to  his 
throne  at  all  times,  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. They  see  divine  wisdom 
regulating  every' afiRair,  and  rendering 
every  thing  sut^ervient  to  their  good. 
Heb.  xii.  6^11.  The  laws,  the  liber- 
ties, the  privileges,  the  relations,  the 
provisions,  and  the  security  of  this  fa- 
mily are  all  sources  of  happiness ;  but 
especially  the  presence,  the  approba- 
tion, and  the  goodness  of  God,  as  the 
governor  thereof,  afibrd  joy  unspeak- 
able and  full  of  glory,  1  Pet.  i.  8.  Prov. 
iii.  17.  Heb.  iv.  16.— 5.  Eternal  glory. 
In  some  cases,  civil  adoption  might  be 
made  null  and  void,  as  among  the  Ro- 
mans, when  against  the  right  of  the 
pontifex,  and  without  the  decree  of  the 
college ;  but  spiritual  adoption,  as  it  is 
divine  as  to  its  origin,  se  it  is  perpetual 
as  to  its  duration.  "  The  Son  abideth  in 
the  house  for  ever."  John  viii.  oS,  ••  'fhc 
inheritance  of  the  saints  is  incorrupti 
ble,  undefiled,  and  never  fadeth  away. 
1  Pet.  i.  4.  "Now  are  we  the  sons  of 
God,  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what 
we  shall  be ;  but  we  know  that  when  be 
shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  him,  for 
we  shall  see  him  as  he  is."  1  John,  iii.  2. 
In  the  present  state  we  are  as  children 
at  school ;  but  in  heaven  we  shall  be  as 
children  at  home,  where  we  shall  al- 
ways behold  the  face  of  our  heavenly 
Father,  for  ever  celebrating  his  praiaesv 
admiring  his  perfections,  and  enjoying 
his  presence.  "So  shall  we  he  ever 
with  the  Lord."    1  Thess.  iv  17. 

The  evidences  of  adoption  arc,  1. 
Renunciation  of  all  former  dependent 
cics.  When  a  child  is  adopted  he  relin- 
quishes the  object  of  his  past  confidence, 
and  submits  himself  to  the  will  and  plea- 
sure of  the  adopter ;  s(i  they  who  are 
{brought  into  the  family  of  God  will 
evidence  it  by  giving  up  every  other  ob- 
ject so  far  as  it  interferes  with  the  will 
and  glory  of  their  heavenly'  Father. 
**  Ephraim  shall  say,  What  natte  I  to 
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6c Bf  more  with  idols?"  Hos.  xiv  8. 
*'OUkrr  lords  have  had  dominion  ovei 
■;  but   by    th'  e   only  i^ill   we    maki 


thy    name."     Is.  xxvi.  13 
IfatL  xiii  45,  46.  Phil.  iii.  8._2   jf/jrec 
as.    iSu  may   not  always   apply  tc 
diil  ad<^loii,  but  it  always  does  tospi 
byiL    The  childreo  of  God  feel  a  re- 
an!  for  him  abi^ve  every  other  object- 
Ha  own   excfllc-ncy,    his   unspeakabli 
gDsdjirts  tu  them    his  promises  of  future 
binaogs,  kre  all  grounds  of  the  strongest 
loie.    '*'  Whom    have  I   in  heaven  but 
thee  f  and  there  is  none  upon  earth  that 
I  desire  besides  thee."    Psalm  Ixxiii  25. 
^Thpu  art  noy  portion,  saith  my  soul, 
itevfiore  will  l  hope  in  thee."    Lam.  iii 
^4.  Lnkevij.47    Ps  xviii.  1. — 3.  Access 
to  Godtouh  a  holy  boldneaa.    They  who 
are  diildrcn  by  adoption  are  supposed 
D  bafc  the  same    liberty  of  access  as 
thJK  who  are  children  by  nature ;  so 
tbae  who  are  partakers  ot  the  blessings 
c  spiritual  adoption  will  prove  it  by  a 
rcTfrenti^  yet  familiar  address  to  the 
Father  of  spirits  :  they  will  confess  their 
tfiworthinc^.     ackriowleclge    their  de- 
prndaoce,  and  implore  the   mercy  and 
tinur  of  C^od     **  Because  ye  an'  sons, 
Gbd  bath  sent  forth  the  Spirit   of  his 
Kb  ntto  your  hearts,  crying,  Alibu,  Fu 
ther."    Gal.    iv.    6.     "Thrtiugli    Jesus 
Cnri«    we    have    access  by  c;ne  Spirit 
.-.:  ■  Ac  Father."     Eph.  ii.  'l».    Having 
>L<ii  i  privilege,  "  thtry  come  boldly  to 
•ijr '.rror.e  rf  gractr,  thai  tht'V  may  rbtaii' 
x»r^;.,  ^nd  hud  grace  tn  help  in  time  rf 
:t-.'.    Hcb  iv  o^4.  Obedience.   Th(»si 
*:.  *  iirc    arlo;jte(l    int-i  a  family  must 
or  the    laws  of    that  family ;   so  be- 
wi«\crs    pr-ivc    themselves  adopted    by 
\x.K\  obetlitnce  to  the  word  and    on'i 
rarcc«  rt  Gcxl.    **  Ye  are  my  frien«!s. 
•'i  \t  -V.  whiitvxrver  I  conimand  yon" 
J  i..T    xv     14      '  VVli()v>     keepetli    his 
*"rd.    in  him  verily  is  the  love  of  Gwl 
perfrctr-: :  hen- by  know  we  that  wi-  an- 
:*.   Li:i:.      Htr    ihdt   s:iith  he  abid<  th  ii. 
\.i:ti.  <<uj;ht  himself  alvo  to  walk  •  vrii  »is 
se  w  Ikf  d"    1  J«  hn  ii.  4,  5.—;).  Patient 
'.•\k.vfui  tTf.rctaiion  uf  the  inheriiaicr 
!"  :j'. li  adijpiii)- ,  iiid  rd,  an  inhrritaiiCr 
1  r-.:  ^i'way.t  crriain  ;    Uit    in  spiritual 
».i- f,:i  fi  tt  is      "  T<k  thrm.  who,  by  pa 
'\F\\  t     :ii.u.mr\*  in  w»  H  di/iiiv.',  st-tk  for 
r/r. .    a«'.f|    h'jr:' ur.     and    imniortalitv. 
f.^rnA   lifi"     K.  .1=.  ii.   7     »*  VW  Wfk 
•  *.  jt  iJ.i*  thifiKs  will  h  arr*  si.  n   Jjntat 
•>  t:Jiii;*t  which  an-  not  s»»-n  ;  f  r  tin- 
""j^s  which  ar-  sten  arc  t-n»]>«inil,  b\\- 
-■'things  ivh:ch  arr  \v\  sft-n  arc  crtr 
:*L"    'JCrriv.  la     Kom.  vi    J-.     Ilch 
I'   -^,  ^      Fpjm    tlii;    consideration  i»f 
'Vmhr.lcot  ihisdoctriiit',  we  may  learn 
■V'.!  ad'^pti^n  i^    an  act  ci  frirc  grace 


through  Jesus  Christ.  Eph.  L5.  Applied 
10  believers  by  ihr  Holy  Spirit.  Gal.  iv. 
6  Rom.  viii  15,  16.  A  blessing  of  the 
greatest  importance-  I  John  iii  1,  and 
lays  us  under  an  inviolable  obligation  of 
submisaion.  Hcb  xii.  9 ;  imiiation,  Eph. 
v.  1 :  and  dtfiendenct^  Matt  vi  32.    See 
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li  p.  32-Lr2 ;  Flavei't  Works,  vol.  ii.  p, 

601 ;  Brown* 9  System  of  Nat  taid  ReVm 
RiUgion,  p.  442 ;  WUni  Econ.  Fed.  p. 
165.  ^ 

ADORATION,  the  act  of  rendering 
divine  honours,  including  in  it  reverence, 
esteem,  and  love ;  this  is  called  supreme, 
or  absolute.    The  word  is  compounded* 
of  £m/,  ••  to,"  and  o%.  oris,  ••  mouth ;"  and 
literally  signifies  to  apply  the  hand  to 
the  mouth,   **  to  kiss  the  hand ;"    thia 
being,  in  the  eastern  countries,  one  of 
the  great  marks  of  respr  ct  and  submis- 
sion.   See  Job  xxxi.  26,  27.     The  atti- 
tude of  adoration,  however,  we  find  has 
not  been  confined  to  this  mode ;  stand- 
ing,   kneeling,    uncovering    the  head, 
prostration,  bowing,   lifting  up  the  eyes 
to  heaven,   or  sometimes    fixing  them 
upon  the  earth  with  the   body  bending 
forward ;  sitting  with  the  under  parts  of 
the  thighs  resting  on  the  heels,  nave  all 
been  used,  as  expressive  of  veneration 
and   esteem     Whatever  be  the   form, 
however,  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
adoration,  as  an  act  of  worst. ip,  is  due  to' 
Cijdalune.    Matt,  iv  10    Actsx. -5,  26. 
Rev  xix   10.     There  is,  2,  what  may  be 
called  adoratii-H  human,  f.r  pa>iiig'ho- 
maj^e  or  respect  to  jitrsi.ns  of  great  rank 
and  dignity     This  has  been  pi'rformed 
by  bowing,  bendin^^  thi-  knee,  falling  on 
the   face.     The    practice   of   adoration 
may  be    said    to    be  still    sub^sting  in 
Fjigland,  in  the  ceremony  of  kissing  the 
kin^    or  (juren's  hand,    and  in  serving 
till  in    at    table*,  both  being  performed 
knt-elin^  vx\  rni-  knte.    There   is    also, 
.>,  ador*:ti'  n  relative,   which  consists  in 
vv«.r  hip  paid   t<j  an  object  as  be!om;ing 
o  <.r  i\'|>rrscnuiive  «t  another.     In  this 
r>ense  the  Kon  anists  prufcss  to  adore  thu 
cri-ss  not  simply  or  immediately,  but  in 
ropici  (li  J«  hus  Christ    whom  t'ney  sup- 
pi»hL*  t(*  be  on    it.     This    is    generally, 
liowevtr,  coi>sider(-d  by  prott'stants,  as 
comini;   littli*   sh.irt   of  idolatry       Sec 
,,  Idolathv 

■';  ADVKK.^.AUV  I  ne  wh'.:  sets  himself 
\'  in  .»ppr.siti;.'n  n.  ;:r.iitli  r :  one  <il  the  namts 
I  of  Satan.  S; «  Satax. 
.!  .'\l)VliKSri"Y.  a  state  wliich  is  c*;)- 
>  ^'(.silc  lo  cur  wishes,  and  the  cause  of 
"I  borrow.  It  stands  (ipix>scd  to  pro»i)critv . 
■iSce  Affliction. 
'\     h\)\  U/rKRY,  an  «;da\vfu\  comrr.tvt^ 
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between  one  married  person  and  ano- 
ther, or  between  a  married  and  an  un 
married  penon— -3.  It  is  also  used  ii» 
Scripture  for  idolatry,  or  departing  from 
the  true  God  — Jer.  iiL  9.-^.  Also  f(>r 
any  species  of  impurity  or  crime  against 
the  virtue  of  chastity.  Matt  v.  38.«-4. 
It  la  also  used  in  ecclesiastical  writers 
lor  a  person's  invading  or  intruding  into 
%  hidioprick  during  the  former  bishop's 
liir.— 5.  The  word  is  also  used  in  an- 
cient customs  for  the  punishment  or 
fine  imposed  for  that  offence,,  or  the 
privilege  ol  prosecuting  for  it— Al- 
though adultery  is  prohibited  by  the  law 
off  Crad,  yet  lome  have  endeavoured  to 
explain  away  the  moral  turpitude  of  it; 
but  it  is  evident  observes  raley,  that, 
on  the  part  of  the  mgn  who  solicits  the 
chastity  of  a  married  woman,  it  certain- 
ly includes  the  crime  of  seduction,  and 
is  attended  with  mischief  still  more  ex 
tenuve  and  complicated :  it  creates  a 
new  sufferer,  the  injured  husband,  upon 
whose  affection  is  iimicted  a  wound  the 
most  painful  and  incurable  that  human 
miture  knows.  The  infidelity  of  the 
wwnan  is  M^gravated  by  cruelty  to  her 
children,  who  are  generally  involved  in 
their  parents'  shame,  and  always  made 
unhappy  bf  their  quanvL  The  mar- 
riage vow  IS  witnessed  before  God,  and 
aooompanied  with  circumstances  of  so- 
lemnity and  religion,  which  approach 
'to  the  nature  of  an  oath.  The  married 
offlender,  therefore,  incurs  a  crime  little 
short  of  perjury,  and  the  seduction  of  a 
married  woman  is  little  less  than  sub 
ordination  of  perjury.  But  the  strongest 
apolojgy  for  adultery  is,  the  prior  trans- 
ipnession  of  the  other  party ;  and  so  far, 
mdeed,  as  the  bad  effects  of  adultery  are 
anticipated  by  the  conduct  of  the  hus 
band  or  wife  who  offends  first,  the  guilt 
of  the  second  offender  is  extenuated .  But 
Ibis  can  never  amount  to  a  justification, 
mdess  it  could  be  shown  that  the  obliga 
Hon  of  thr  marriage  vow  depends  upon 
the  condition  of  reciprocal  fidelity ;  a 
construction  which  appears  founded  nei 
ther  in  expediency,  nor  in  terms  of  the 
vow,  nor  in  the  design  of  t6e  legislature, 
which  prescribed  the  marriage  rite.  To 
consider  the  offence  upon  the  footing  of 
furovocation^  therefore,  can  by  no  means 
▼indicate  retaliation.  '*Tbou  shalt  not 
commit  adultery,"  it  must  be  ever  re 
membered,  was  an  interdict  delivered 
by  God  himself.  This  crime  has  been 
punished  in  almost  all  ages  and  nations. 
By  t*  e  Jewish  law  it  was  punished  with 
death  in  both  parties,  where  either  the 
woman  was  married,  or  both.  Among 
the  Egyptians,  adultery  in  the  man  was 
ponitfhea  by  a  thousand  Usbea  with  rods^ 


and  in  the  woman  by  the  loss  of  her  nose. 
The  Greeks  put  out  the  eyes  of  the 
adultrrers  Among  the  Romans,  it  was 
punished  by  Uinishment,  cutting  off  the 
i  ars,  uoses,  and  by  sewing  the  adultf  rers 
m  sacks,  and  throwing  them  into  the  sea, 
scourging,  burning,  occ.  In  Spain  and 
Poland  tlit-y  were  almost  as  severe.  The 
Saxons  formerly  burnt  the  adulteress,  and 
over  her  ashes  erected  a  gibbet,  whereon 
the  adulterer  was  hanged.  King  £xl- 
mund,  in  his  kingdom,  ^ered  adultery 
to  be  punished  in  the  samr  manner  as 
homicide.  Canute  ordered  the  man  to 
be  banished,  and  the  woman  to  have  her 
nose  and  ears  cut  off  Mixlem  punish- 
ments, in  different  nations,  do  not  seem 
to  be  so  severe.  In  Britain  it  is  reckoned 
a  spiritual  offence,  and  is  oognizable  by 
the  spiritual  courts,  where  it  is  punisha- 
ble by  fine  and  penance.  See  Paley*s 
Moral  and  Political  PMloaofthy,  p.  309, 
vol  i.  12th  edition. 

AERIANS,  a  branch  of  Arians  in  the 
reign  of  Constantine,  who  held  that  there 
was  no  difference  between  bishops  and 
priests,  a  doctrine  maintained  by  many 
modern  divines,  particularly  of  the  pres* 
byterian  and  reformed  churches.  Tiie 
sect  received  its  denomination  from 
Aerius,  who  founded  his  doctrine  on  1 
Tim.iv  14.    See  Epi  SCOP  ACT. 

AETIANS,  those  who  maintained 
that  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  were  in  all 
thin^  dissimilar  to  the  Father.  They 
received  their  name  from  Aetius,  one  of 
the  most  zealous  defenders  of  Arianism, 
who  was  bom  in  Syria,  and  flourished 
about  the  year  336  Besides  the  options 
which  the  Aetians  held  in  common  ^ith 
the  Arians,  they  maintained  that  faith 
without  works  was  sufficient  to  salva- 
tion ;  and  that  no  sin,  however  grievous, 
would  be  imputed  to  the  faithful.  Aetius, 
moreover,  affirmed,  that  what  Gfid  had 
concealed  fn>m  the  apostles,  he  had  re- 
vealed to  him. 

AFFECTION,  in  a  philosophical 
sense,  refers  to  the  manner  in  which  we 
are  affected  by  any  thing  for  a  continu- 
ance, whether  painful  or  pleasant :  but 
in  the  most  common  sense,  it  may  be 
defined  to  be  a  settled  bent  of  mind  to- 
wards a  particular  being  or  thing.  It 
holds  a  middle  place  between  dispoai- 
Hon  on  the  one  hand,  and  fiaasion  on  the 
other.  It  is  distinguishable  from  disfiosi' 
tkm.  which,  being  a  branch  of  one's  na- 
ture originally,  must  exist  before  there 
can  be  an  opportunity  to  exert  it  upon 
any  particular  object ;  whereas  affection 
can  never  be  original,  because  having 
a  special  relation  to  a  particular  ob- 
ject, it  cannot  exist  till  the  object  have 
once»  at  least,  been  presented.    It  is  also 
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ocaniishable  from  fiasdhn,  which,  de- 
?cXT^  nu  Uir  ml  or  iti»»al  pffSMiCe 
ff  c*  wbject.  v.inisht*s  with  its  object ; 
r?nnK  afl»^tioii  is  a  lastiii.^;  connexion. 
a^  Itkr  <nher  connexions,  subsibts, 
!T-r  wh^n  we  da  not  think  of  the  object 
V  Disposition  and  Passion.]  The 
if-ct:.ins.  a»  'hey  respcxt  religion,  de- 
r-vr  '-r.  this  place  a  little  attention. 
X^r  mav  be  defined  to  be,  **  the  vigo- 
ncs  £Bd  bensibJe  exercises  of  the  incli- 
'^•jcn  and  will  of  the  soul  inwards  reli- 
fk«  cbjects.'*  Whatever  extremes 
rscs  rr  enthusiasts  have  run  into,  it  is 
CTilrnt  ihdt  the  exercise  of  the  affec 
tns  is  essential  to  tne  existence  cf  truf" 
r^.R^rji.  It  is  true,  indt-ed,  '*  that  all 
zSettionatf  devotion  is  not  wise  and  ra- 
txKai ;  -iut  it  is  no  less  true,  that  all  wise 
2&v!  ra;i(-nal  r!e\'ntinn  must  be  affection- 
ate*' "liic  affections  an- the  springs  of 
^ctr-o;  t:.ry  hel'-ng  to  our  nature,  so 
iic  witii  th .-  h  ii^hest  p<Tceptions  of  truth 
arcr-iijgi  >n.  wi-  should  be  inactive  with- 
-it them.  They  have  considerable  in 
cuerce  on  men  in  the  common  concerns 
'Tate;  how  much  more,  then,  shnulrl 
Vin  perate  tn  those  important  objects 
I'm  relate  to  th;-  Divine  Being,  the  ini- 
STtility  of  the  soul,  and  the  happiness 
tr  a-srry  'Y  a  future  state  !  The  reli- 
ef Tit  the  most  eminent  saints  has  al- 
^\\f  CfT^^isted  in  the  exercise  of  hnly 
SI  c;:r<-,*»  Jesus  Chust  himself  affords 
-s  ar.  -x;»T'.ple  of  the  m«ist  lively  and 
ti^-.r-us  aff'«fcti(-ns ;  and  we  have  every 
1 1  be'  eve  that  the  employment  nf 
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•-  ...r'\  c*  *i«istsin  the  exercise  of  them 
I  i*^!  ti«  n  t )  all  which,  the  scriptures  of 
-•i"!  trricn  us,  that  relij^ion  is  nothing, 
:  ■-  -""Tfiv  n-'t  ih»-  affections,  Deut.  vi. 
♦.  '.  D-l:  XXX.  ft.  Rom.  xii.  11.  1  Cor. 
xj-!  W»  xwii  14. 

A  ^*j-::-cti  n.  however,  must  be  made 
>!'»etn  *hftt  maybe  inereln  natural^ 
i"'i  wfi ::  ?s  truly  s/tineual     The  affcc- 

•  -r  1    n  y  '>  I  xcited  ill  :-  natural  way 
-•:  r  .-nl'ti^vncfr'*  by  a  ttatural  imfircn- 

• '•'   K-:^k  xxxiii  \^  i  by  \x  natural  hym- 

*  -■'- ..  or  'iV  ih*  naturai  temfierament  cf 

•_*   •«fi»iituiif>n.     it  is  n(»  si^n  that  our 

■T-r"  'o-i  iir^  spiritual  l)ecausi'  they  an* 

"4-H- i  vcr>'  hi<li ;  produce  unat  efftcts 

'  \'i-  ^»<2y  ;  excite  us  to  be  ver)*  zeali.iis 
'  rxttma's;  to  W*  always  convrrsing 
i>-:  '■urstlves,  &c.  These  things  are 
•"■"-.  fc«'jrici  ill  those  who  are  ot^ly  mere 
T'-re^sors  cf  religion   Matt.  vii.  21,  '22. 

N  »'.  in  order  tn  ascertain  wheth  r 
•'-  .fftciiriTts  are  excited  in  a  spiritual 
Tir^er.  we  must  inquire  whether  that 
^^ich  mnves  our  affections  bo  truly 
•pir:!uil,  whether  our  consciences  be 
^^armed,  and  our  hearts  impressed ; 
'"lethcr  ihc   judgment  be  enlightened. 


and  we  have  a  perception  of  the  moral 
excellency  of  divine  things;  and,  lastly, 
whether  our  :ifftctiuns  have  a  holy  ten- 
dency, and  produce  the  happy  efii?cts  of 
obedience  to  God.  humility  m  ourselves, 
and  justice  to  our  fellow  creatures.  As 
this  is  a  subject  worthy  of  close  attention, 
the  reader  may  consult  Lord  Kaim'9 
Elements  of  Criticism,  vol.  ii.  p.  517; 
Edwards  on  the  ^iffections  ;  Pike  and 
HaywanTs  Cases  0/ Conscience  ;  IVatts* 
Use  and  Muse  of  the  Passions;  APLaU' 
Tin's  Essays  J  sect.  5  and  6,  where  this 
subject  is  masterly  handled 

AFFLICTION,  that  which  causes  a 
sensation  of  pain.    Calamity  or  distress 
id  any  kind.   The  afflictions  of  the  saints 
are  represented  in  the  scriptures,  as  o/k- 
\/iointed,  1  Thess.  iii.  3.  Jib  v.  6,  7;  ntt^ 
■  merous,  Ps.  xxxiv.  19 ;  transient,  2  Cor. 
;  iv  17.  Heb  x.  37 ;  and,  when  .vinctified, 
beneficial,  1  Pet.  i.  6     Ps.  cxix    67.  71. 
They  wean  from  the  world ;  work  sub- 
mission ;  produce  humility  ;  excite  to  di- 
ligence ;  stir  up  to  prayer ;  ■•id  conform 
us  to  the  divine  image.    To  liear  them 
with  patience,  we  should  consifler  our 
own  unwcrthiness ;  the  design  of  God  in 
sending  them ;  the  promises  of  support 
under  them ;  and  the  real  ^ood  they  are 
productive  oif.    The  afflictions  of  a  good 
man,  says  an  elegant  writer,  never  befal 
j  without  a  cause,  nor  arc  sent  but  upon  a 
I  proper  errand.    These  storms  are  never 
j  allowed  to  rise  but,    in   order  to  dispel 
\  s(^me  noxious  vapours,  anrl  restore  salu- 
brity to   the  moral  atmosphere.    Who 
that  for  the  first  time  beheld  the  earth 
j  in  the  midst  of  winter,  bound  up  with 
I  frost,  or  drenched  with  fUjods  of  rain,  or 
.  covered  with  snow,  would  have  imagined 
that  Nature,  in  this  dn  ary  and  torpid 
state,  was  working  towards  its  own  re- 
novation in  the  spring  ?   Yet  we  by  expe- 
rience  know  that   those  vicissitudes  of 
winter  are  necessary  for  fertilizing  the 
earth ;  and  that  under  wintry  rains  and 
sm.ws,  lie  concealed  the  seeds  of  those 
rosts  that  arc  to  blossom  in  the  spring ; 
ot  those  fruits  that  are  to  ripen  in  the 
summer  ;   and   of  the  com  and    wine 
which  are  in  harvest  to  make  glad  the 
heart  of  man.     It  would  b  r  more  agree- 
able to  us  ro  he  always  entertained  with 
j  a  fair  and  clear  atmosphere,  with  cloud- 
i  les«j  skies,  and  pe'rjietual  sunshine ;  yet  in 
I  such  climates  as  we  have  most  know- 
j  ledge  of,  the  earth,    were  it  always  to 
remain,  in  such  a  state,  would  refuse  to 
'  yield  its  fruits  ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  our 
u  imagined  scenes  of  beauty,  the  starved 
'  inhabitants  would   perish    for   want   of 
foo<l.    Let  us,  therefore,  quietly  submit 
to  Providence,    l^t  us  conceive  this  Jife 
to  be  the  winter  of  mir  cx^^wct!.    "Sc^i? 
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the  rains  mast  fall,  and  the  winds  must 
roar  around  us ;  but,  sheltering  ourselvt  s 
under  him  who  is  the  *'  covert  from  the 
tempest*"  let  us  wait  with  patience  till 
Uie  storms  of  life  shall  terminate  in  an 
everlastinf;  calm.  Blair^9  Ser  vol  v. 
ter.  5 :  Vincents  Ctue,  and  jiddington, 
cnjtffiietUm;  lVUUaon*%  Afflicted  Man's 
Comftanion 

AGAP^,  or  Love  Fbasts  (from 
«>«inp»  "  love,")  feasts  of  charity  among 
the  ancient  Christians,  when  liberal  con- 
tributkmB  were  made  by  the  rich  to  the 
poor.  St.  Chrysostom  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  this  feast,  which  he  de- 
rives from  the  apostolic  practice.  He 
•ays,  *'  the  first  Chrittians  had  all  thini^ 
in  common,  as  we  read  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles ;  but  when  that  equality  of 
possessions  ceased,  as  it  did  rven  in  th* 
apnstltrs'  time,  the  Agape  cr  lovf  feast 
was  substituted  in  the  room  of  it  Upon 
certain  days,  after  partaking  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  they  met  at  a  common 
feast;  the  •rich  bringing  provisions,  and 
the  poor,  who  had  nothing,  being  invi- 
ted."  It  was  always  attended  with  re- 
ceiving the  holy  sacrament ;  but  there 
is  some  difference  between  the  ancient 
and  modem  interprets  rs,  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  time ;  viz.  whether  this 
feast  was  held  before  or  after  the  com- 
munion. St.  Chrysostom  is  of  the  latter 
opinion;  the  learned  Dr.  Cave  of  the 
former.  These  'ove  feasts,  during  the 
first  three  centuries,  were  held  in  the 
church  without  scandal  or  offence ;  but 
in  after  times  the  heathens  began  to  tax 
them  with  impurity  This  gave  occa- 
sion to  a  reformation  ^f  these  Agapes. 
The  kiss  of  charity,  with  which  the  ce 
rembny  us*d  to  end,  was  no  longer  given 
between  different  sexes ;  and  it  was  ex- 
pressly forbidden  to  have  any  beds  or 
couches  for  the  conveniency  of  those 
who  should  be  disposed  to  eat  more  at 
their  ease.  Notwithstanding  these  pre- 
caution:^ the  abuses  committed  in  them 
became  so  notorious,  that  the  holding  of 
them  Cm  churches  at  least)  was  solemn- 
ly condemned  at  the  council  of  Carthage, 
in  the  year  397.  Attempts  have  been 
made  of  late  years  to  revive  these  feasts; 
but  in  a  different  manner  from  the  pri- 
mitive custom,  and,  perhaps,  with  little 
edification.  They  are,  however,  not  very 
general 

AGAPETiE,  a  name  given  to  cer- 
tain virgins  and  widows,  who  in  the  an 
dent  church  associated  themselves  with 
and  attended  on  ecclesiastics,  out  of  a 
motive  of  piety  and  charity.  See  Dea- 
conesses. 

AGENDA,  among  divines  and  phi- 
losophers, signifies,  the  duties  which  a 


man  lies  under  an  obligadon  to  perform : 
thus  we  meet  with  the  agenda  of  a  Chris* 
tian,  or  the  duties  he  ought  to  perforrat 
in  opposition  to  the  credenda^  or  the 
things  he  is  to  believe.  It  is  also  applied 
to  the  service  or  office  of  the  church, 
and  to  church  books  compiled  by  public 
authority,  prescribing  the  order  to  t>e 
observed ;  and  amounts  to  the  same  as 
ritual,  formulary,  directory,  missal,  &c. 

AGENT,  that  which  acts:  opposed  to 
fiatient,  or  that  which  is  acted  upon. 

AGENTS,  moral.  See  Moral 
Agent. 

AGNOET.aE.  (from  «>fm«.  "  to  be  ig- 
norant of,")  a  sect  which  appeared  about 
370  They  called  in  question  the  omni- 
science of  God ;  alleging  that  he  knew 
things  past  only  by  memory, .  and  things 
future  only  by  an  uncertain  prescience. 
There  an>s-  another  sect  of  the  same 
name  in  the  sixth  c«»ntury,  who  follow- 
ed Themistius,  deacon  of  Alexandria. 
They  maintained  that  Christ  was  igno- 
rant of  certain  things,  and  particularly 
of  the  time  of  the  day  of  judgment.  It  is 
supposed  they  built  their  hypothesis  on 
that  passage  in  Mark  xiii.  33  — '*  Of  that 
day  and  that  hour  knoweth  no  man ;  no, 
not  the  angt'ls  which  are  in  heaven,  nei- 
ther the  Son,  but  the  Father".  The 
meaning  of  which,  most  probably,  is.  that 
this  was  not  known  to  the  Messiah  him- 
self, in  his  human  nature,  or  by  virtue 
of  his  unction,  as  any  part  of  the  myste- 
ries he  was  to  reveal;  for  considering  him 
as  God,  he  could  not  be  ignorant  of  any 
thing. 

AGNUS  DEI,  in  the  church  of  R)me. 
a  cake  <if  wax,  stamped  with  the  fipjurc 
of  a  lamb  supporting  the  l>anner  of  the 
cross.  The  name  literally  signifies, 
*•  Lamb  of  God."  These  cakes,  being 
consecrated  by  the  pope  with  great  so- 
lemnity, and  distributed  among  the  peo- 
ple, are  supposed  to  have  great  virtues. 
They  cover  them  with  a  piece  of  stuff 
cut  in  the  form  of  a  heart,  and  cany 
them  very  devoutly  in  their  processions. 
Thf  Komish  priests  and  religious  derive 
considerable  pecuniary  advantage  from 
selling  them  to  some,  and  presenting  them 
to  others. 

AGONISTICI.  a  name  given  by  Do- 
natus  to  such  of  his  disciples  as  he  sent 
to  fairs,  markets,  and  other  public  pi:>ces, 
to  propagate  his  doctrine.  They  were 
called  Agunistici  from  the  (Jreek  «)^, 
"  combat."  because  they  were  sent,  as  it 
were,  to  fight  and  subdue  the  people  to 
their  opinions     See  Donatist. 

AGONYCLIT/fr,  a  stct  of  Chris- 
tians  in  the  seventh  century,  who  prayed 
always  standing,  as  thinking  it  unlawful 
to  kneel. 
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idllANI.  a  met  which  appeared 
teCMb  Tbej  condeimied  all  me  of 
i*  aad  iMuriage  as  not  iiitUtated  by 
Mi  hat  ntrodnced  at  the  inttigatioD 

ALA8CA.NI,  a  tect  of  Anli-kitherans 
ith  ocmnrr,  whose  dittin- 
>  besides  their  denying  bap- 
to  have  been  this,  that  the 
TluB  ia-nyrbody."  io  theiiuti- 
lof  thecochamt,  are  not  to  be -un- 
td  the  bread«  bat  of  the  whole 
or  celebratioQ  of  Uie  topper. 
ALBAMENSESi-  a  denomination 
akch  CDNHaenoed  abont  the  year  796 
Tkf  hdd  with  theGnoitictandMani- 
two  pfitidples^  the  one  of  good 
the  other  of  eviU  They  denied  the . 
hM^,  and  cveo  the  humanity  of  Jesos 
Ghrat,  anrrtine  that  he  tirat  not  truly 
MB»  &1  oot  aoSeron  the  crots«  die*  rise 
a0i%  WW  reaOy  ascend  into  heaven. 
'lary  acfected  the  doctrine  of  the  retur- 
■•  afirmed  thst  the  genend  jadg- 
waa  paat,  and!  that  hell  torments 
■a  other  than  the'evils  we  feel  and 
iatiisslife.  They  denied  free  will, 
M  BDt  admit  orijs^Dal  sin,  and  never  ad- 
■Httcivd  hapSsD  to  Infantf.  Thqr 
hdl  Aat  a  aMn  ean  give  the  H(rfy  Smri  t 
tf  hiMeie  ADd  that  It  is  onhwinl  for  a 
CkWao  Co  take  an  oath. 

Ttti  denomination  derived  their  name 
from  the  place  where  their  spiritual  ru- 
kr  redded.  SeeMANiCHKANsandCA- 
taasisT. 

ALBANOIS,  a  denomination  which 
?pniB^  up  in  the  eighth  century,  and  re- 
newed the  greatest  part  of  the  mani- 
chcsn  principiea  They  also  maintained 
that  the  woild  was  from  eternity  See 
Mabkbeahs. 

ALB1GENSE&  a  party  of  reform- 
ers aboot  Touloose  and  the  Albigeois  in 
lengtKdnc,  who  sprung  up  in  the  twelfth 
QBSCary,  and  distinguished  themselves 

ttbar  opposition  to  tlie  church  of 
ae.  They  were  charged  with  many 
eron  bf  the  mooks  of  those  days ;  but 
bvm  these  charges  they  are  generally 
by  the  Pmtrstants.  who  con- 
them  mlv  as  the  inventions  of  the 
chmrco  to  blacken  their  chanc- 
ier. The  Albigenses  grew  to  formtda 
He,  that  the  Catholics  agreed  upon  a 
Idy  Uvgoe,  or  cnisade  against  them. 
hpe  laoocent  III.  desirous  to  put  a  stop 
Is  thttr  prMprss.  stirred  up  the  great 
HF  ttir  Eingriom  to  make  war  upon 
After  soffering  from  their  per- 
they  dinndM  by  little  and  Ht- 
tie.  i31  ttie  time  of  the  refnrmatcn ; 
:h  of  them  as  were  left,  fell  in 
the  Vaedms,  and  conformed  to  the 
ef  Zainglias,  and  the  disciples 


of  Geneva.  The  Albigenses  have  beea 
frequently  confoonded  with  the  WaMen- 
ses ;  from  whom  it  is  said  they  differ 
•in  many  respects^  both  as  beinjg;  prior  to 
them  in  point  of  time*  as  having  their 
origin  in  a  different  coontiy,  and  as  being 
charged  with  divers  lieresies,  pardca- 
lariy  Manicheism,  from  which  the  Wal« 
denses  were  exempt    See  WAtLdxv- 

SKS 

ALEXANDRIAN  MANUSCRIPT, ' 
a  famous  copy  of  the  scriptures,  in  fiour 
vdumes  qoarta  It  contams  the  whole 
biUe  In  GreeliL,  including  the  Old  and 
HNew'Testament,  with  the  A^Kicryphay 
and  some  smaller  pieces,  but  not  qmte 
complete.  It  is  preserved  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum :  it  was  sent  aaaptvteot  ta 
king  Charles  I.  from  C]^11ub  Lucaria» 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  by  Sir. 
rhomas  Rowe,  ambassador  from  Eng- 
land to  the  Grand  Srignior,  aboot  the 
year  1628.  CyriUus  brought  it  with  hhn 
from  Alexandria,  where  probably  it  waa 
written.  In  a  schedule  annOced  to  it,  he 
gives  this  account :— That  it  was  writ-' 
ten,  as  tradition  informed  them,  bf 
Thecla,  a  poble  Egyprian  lady,  about 

11300  years  ago,  nofioDg  after  the  cqim- 
Cf  1  of  Nice.  Bot  this  hi^  antiquity*  and 
the  authority  of  the  tradition  to  whk±L 
the  patriarch  refers  have  been  diitm' 
ted;  nor  are  the  most  accurate  biblical 
writers  agreed  about  its  age.  Grabe 
tiiinks  that  it  might  have  been  written 
bef'ire  the  end  ot  the  fourth  century ; 
others  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  writ- 
ten till  near  the  end  of  the  fifth  centuiVy 
or  somewhat  later.  See  Dr,  WM^9 
Edition  of  it. 

ALKORAN     SeeKoRAK. 

ALL  SUFFICIENCY  OF  GOD,  ia 
that  power  or  attribute  of  his  nature 
wherebv  he  is  able  to  communicate  as 
much  blessedness  to  his  creatures  as  he 
is  pleased  to  make  them  capable  of  le- 
ceiving.  As  his  •eif-sufficiency  is  that 
whereby  he  has  enough  in  himself  to 
denominate  him  completely  blessed,  aa 
a  GM  of  infinite  pertection,  so  his  o//- 
Hufficiencij  is  that  by  which  he  hatb 
rMfUHjh  in  himself  to  satisfy  the  most 
er.larged  desires  of  his  creatures,  and 
to  make  them  completely  blessed.  We 
practically  deny  this  perfection,  when 
we  arc  discontented  with  our  present 
condition,  and  desire  more  than  God  has 
allotted  for  us.  Gen.  iii-  5.  Prov.  xix.  3. 
— 2,  When  we  seek  blessings  of  what 
kind  soever  in  an  indirect  way,  as  though 
God  were  not  able  to  bestow  them  upon 
us  in  his  own  way,  or  in  the  use  of  lawful 
means,  CJeii.  xxvii.  35—^.  When  vre 
use  unlawful  means  to  escape  imminent 
dangers,  1  Sam.  xxi.  13,    Geo*  XX*  axA. 
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xxvi.— 4.  When  we  distrust  his  provi- 
dence, though  we  had  large  experience 
of  his  appearing  for  us  in  various  instan- 
ces, 1  Sam.  xxvii.  1.  Ps.  Ixxviii.  19.  2 
Chron.  xvi.  8.  2  Chron.  xiv  9  13.  Josh, 
vii.  7. 9.—^.  When  we  doubt  of  the  truth 
or  certain  accemplishment  of  the  promi- 
ses.  Gen.  xviii.  12.  Ps.  Ixxvii.  74.  Isa. 
xUx.  14—6.  When  we  decline  great  ser- 
vices, though  called  to  them  by  God, 
under  a  pretence  of  our  unfitness  for 
them,  Jer.  i  6.  8. 

The  consideration  of  this  doctrine 
should  lead  us,  1.  To  seek  happiness  in 
God  alone,  and  not  in  human  things, 
Jer.  ii  13.— 3.  To  commit  all  our  wants 
and  trials  to  him,  1  Sam.  xxx  6.  Heb. 
xi.  19.  2  Cor.  xii.  8,  9  — *3.  To  be  coura- 
geous in  the  midst  of  danger  and  oppo- 
«tion,  Ps.  xxvii.  1 — 4.  To  be  satisfied 
with  his  dispensations,  Rom.  viii.  28.— 
5.  To  persevere  in  the  path  of  dutv, 
however  difficult.  Gen.  xvii.  1.  Ridtir. 
ley's  Body  of  Div.  ques.  17.  Saurin'a 
Ser.  ser.  5.  vol.  1.  Barrow's  Works,  vol. 
iL  ser  11. 

ALMAR1C1ANS,  a  denomination 
that  arose  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
They  derived  their  origin  from  Alma- 
Tic,  profe<t8or  of  logic  and  theology  at 
Paris.  His  adversaries  chareed  hitn  with 
having  taught  that  every  Christian  was 
fibligeia  to  believe  himself  a  member  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  that  without  this  be- 
lief none  could  be  saved.  His  followers 
asserted  that  the  power  of  the  Father 
had  continued  only  during  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,  that  of  the  Son  twelve 
hundred  years  after  his  entrance  upon 
earth  ;  and  that  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury the  age  of  the  Holy  Spirit  com- 
menced, in  which  the  sacraments  and 
all  external  worship  were  to  be  abo- 
lished ;  and  that  every  one  was  to  be 
saved  by  the  internal  operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  alone,  without  any  external 
act  of  religion. 

ALMONER,  a  person  employed  by 
another,  in  the  distribution  of  charitv. 
In  its  primitive  sense  it  denoted  an  offi- 
cer in  religious  houses,  to  whom  be- 
longed the  management  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  alms  of  the  house. 

ALMS,  what  is  given  gratuitously  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  in  repairing 
the  churches.  That  almsgiving  is  a  duty 
is  every  way  evident  from  the  variety  of 
passages  which  enjoin  it  in  the  sacred 
scriptures.  It  is  observable,  however, 
what  a  number  of  excuses  are  made  by 
those  who  are  not  found  in  the  exercise 
of  the  duty :  1.  That  they  have  nothing 
to  spare ;  2.  That  charity  begins  at 
home ;  3.  That  charity  does  not  consist 
ID  givipg  money,  bat  in  benevolence, ' 


love  to  all  mankind,  &c.  4.  That  nving^ 
to  the  poor  is  not  mentioned  in  St.  Paul's 
description  of  charity,  1  Cor.  xiii.  5. 
That  they  pay  the  poor  rates ;  6.  That 
they  employ  many  poor  persons ;  7. 
l^at  the  poor  do  not  suffer  so  much  as 
we  imagine ;  8.  That  these  people,  give 
them  what  you  will,  will  never  be  thank- 
ful ;  9.  That  we  are  liable  to  be  imposed 
upon  ;  10.  That  thev.  should  apply  to 
their  parishes ;  11.  Ihat  giving  money 
encourages  idleness ;  12. 1  hat  we  have 
too  many  objects  of  charity  at  home.  O 
the  love  of  money,  how  fruitful  is  it  in 
apologies  for  a  contracted  mercenary 
spirit !  In  giving  of  alms,  however,  the 
following  rules  should  be  observed  L  first. 
That  they  should  be  ]^ven  with  justice  / 
only  our  own,  to  which  we  have  a  just 
right,  should  be  given,  2.  With  cheer- 
fulness,  Deut  xv.  10.  2  Cor.  ix  7  3. 
With  simplicity  and  sincerity^  Rnm.  xii. 
Matt.  vi.  3.  4.  With  compcutdon  and  affec- 
tion^ Isa.  Iviii.  10.  1  John  iii.  17.  5.  iS^a- 
tonably.  Gal.  vi.  10.  Prov.  iv.  27.  6. 
BounHfully^  Deut  xviii.  11.  1  Tim.  vi. 
1 18.  7.  Prudently,  according  to  every 
'  e's  need,  1  Tim.  v.  8.  Actsiv.  35.  Sec 
Dr,  Barrow*9  admrabk  Semum  on  Bowu 
ty  to  the  Poor,  -which  took  up  three  hours 
and  a  half  in  preaching' ;  Saurit^t  Ser.  voL 
iv.  Enff.  Traiu,  ser.  9.  Palej^t  Mor.  PhiL 
ch.  5»  vol.  it 

ALOGIANS,  a  sect  of  ancient  here- 
tics who  denied  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
the  luOgoSt  and  consequently  rejected 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  The  word  is 
compounded  of  tne  privative  «  and  Koya ; 
q.  d  -without  loprot,  or  word  They  made 
their  appearance  toward  the  close  of  the 
second  century. 

ALTAR,  a  kind  of  table  or  raised 
place  whereon  the  ancient  sacrifices 
were  offered.  2.  The  table,  in  Christian 
churches,  where  the  Lord's  supper  is 
administered.  Altars  are,  doubtless,  of 
great  antiquity ;  some  suppose  they 
were  as  early  as  Adam  ;  but  there  is  no 
mention  made  of  them  till  after  the 
flood,  when  Noah  built  one,  and  offered 
burnt  offerings  on  it  The  Jews  had 
two  altars  in  and  about  their  temple ;, 
1.  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings;  2.  the 
altar  of  incense ;  some  also  call  the  ta- 
ble for  show  bread  an  altar,  but  impro- 
perly, Exod  XX.  24,  25.  1  Kings  xviiL 
30.  Exod.  XXV.  xxvii.  and  xxx.  Heb.  ix. 

AMAURITES,  the  followers  of 
Amauri,  a  clergyman  of  Bonne,  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  He  acknowledged 
the  divine  Three,  to  wh^m  he  attributed 
the  empire  of  the  world.  But  according 
to  him,  religion  had  three  epochas, 
which  bore  a  similitude  to  the  reign  of 
the  three  persons  in  the  Trinity.    The 
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cf  God  had  eadited  «i  long  M  the 
d  Mi— 1  The  rein  of  tbe  Son 
MK  «lwi^  last    A  time  would 


wk  tka  the  reiigioo  of  the  Holy  Ghoit 
weUbrgiii,  when  oKo  would  render  a 
■mmI  wonhlp  tothe  Sopieine  Being, 
nil  rnj^ii  Amanri  thought  would  wc- 
mi  lo  the  Chriititti  rettgiOD,  as  the 
had  wicccedcd  to  that  of  Mo- 


AHAZEMENT,  a  term  sometimes 
eapkycd  tu  csprtsa  our  wonder;  but 
iiB  mher  to  he  considered  as  a  medium 
t— U.II  wonder  and  astanishment  It 
a  aaaifady  hoerowcd  from  the  ezten- 
aRsad  cwpttnated  Intricacies  of  a  la- 
lyrisih,  ia  wfakh  there  are  endless  mazts 
ashoatthediaoaveiyof  aclue.  Hence 
saUa  isconveved  of  more  than  ample 
wadtfs  the  mmd  Is  kMt  In  wonder.  See 
Weaaaa. 

AMBITION,  a  desiie  of  exceUing, 
of  bcaog  thought  to  excel,  our 
n  angr  thing.  It  is  generally 
i  a  had  aense  for  an  immoderate  or 
fc|;sl  punnt  of  power  or  honour.    See 

FSAISB. 

AMEDlAMSw  ^  congreaadon  of  re- 
ppeaa  in  Italf;  so  called  from  their 
pirfLSiim,  themaelves  amantes  Deum^ 
'lovers  S  God;**  or  rather  amad  Deo, 
"bdoved  of  God.**  They  wore  a  gray 
habit  a  d  w'>  dm  shoes,  had  no  breech- 
m^  and  girt  themselves  with  ft  cord. 
They  had  twenty-eight  convents,  and 
were  united  by  pope  Pius  V.  partly 
wita  the  Bisterdan  order,  and  partly 
wiib  that  of  the  Socolanti,  or  wooden 


AMEN,  a  Hebrew  word,  which, 
prefixed  to  an  assertion,  signifies 
Qtamtdiy^  ceriainiy,  or  emphatically,  io 
it  U;  hot  whrn  it  concludes  a  prayer,  ao 
beU^  otM  Ut  it  be,  is  its  manifest  im- 
post, la  the  former  cfise.  it  is  asaertive, 
or  aasares  cif  a  truth  or  a  fact ;  and  is  an 
SBserentian,  and  is  properly  translated 
Trrtfy,  John  iii.  3.  In  the  latter  case  it 
hJUtitionary,  and,  as  it  were,  epitomises 
si  tile  requests  with  which  it  stands 
Qaaectedt  Numb.  v.  22.  Rev.  xxii.  20. 
Tte  eoDphatical  term  was  not  used 
saana  the  Hebrews  by  detached  Indi- 
TidoaK  cxily.  but  on  certain  occasions,  by 
sa  asa  ashly  at  large,  Deut.  xxvii  14. 20 
k  wa»  adopted,  also,  in  the  public  wor- 
dttp  of  the  primitive  churches,  as  ap- 
pears bf  that  passage,  1  Cor.  xiv.  16, 
md  was  continued  among  the  Cbria- 
tisns  in  following  times  ;  yea,  such  was 
the  extreme  into  which  many  run,  tliat 
Irrawe  iafonns  us,  in  his  time,  tiiat,  at 
the  conchwoo  of  every  public  prayer, 
die  anittd  amen  of  the  people  sounded 


like  the  Jail  ctf  waitr^  or  the  nwae  qf 
thunder.  Nor  is  the  practice  of  some 
pn^essora  in  our  own  time  to  be  com- 
mendedy  who^  with  a  low  though  audi- 
ble voice,  add  their  amen  to  almost  eve- 
IT  sentence,  as  it  proceeds  from  tlie  lips 
(s  him  who  is  praying.  As  this  has  a 
tendency  to  interrupt  the  devotion  of 
those  that  are  near  them,  and  may  ^s- 
concert  the  thoi^ts  of  him  who  leads 
the  worship,  it  would  be  better  omitted, 
and  a  menial  amen  is  sufficient  The 
term,  as  used  at  the  end  of  our  prayers, 
suggests  that  we  should  pray  with  un- 
derstanding, faith,  fervour,  and  expec- 
tatioa.  See  Mr,  Baoth*a  Amen  to  Social 
Prayer, 

AMMONIAN&  See  Naw  Plato- 
nics. 

AMSDORFIANa  a  sect.  In  the  nx- 
teenth  centunr,  who  took  their  name 
from  Amsdorf,  Uieir  leader.  They  main- 
tainedf  that  good  works  were  not  only 
luiprofitable,  liut  were  obstacles  to  sal- 
vsiilon 

AmVkALDISM.  a  name  eiven  bf 
some  writers  to  the  doctrine  of  univer- 
sal graoe,  as  explained  and  asserted  bf 
Amyraldus,  or  Moses  Amyrault,  and 
others»  his  iiDllowen,  among  the  reform- 
ed in  France*  towards  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  This  doctrinh 
principally  consisted  of  the  followin); 
jiarticularst  viz.  that  God  desires  the 
happiness  of  all  men,  and  none  are  ex- 
cluded by  a  divine  decree ;  that  none 
can  obtain  salvation  without  faith  in 
Christ;  that  God  refuses  to  none  the 
power  of  believing,  though  he  do(  s  not 
prant  to  all  his  assistance  that  they  may 
[  improve  this  |K)wer  to  saving  purposes ; 
and  that  the^  may  perish  through  their 
own  fault  Those  who  embraced  this 
doctrine  were  called  Universalists ; 
though  it  is  evident  they  rendered  grace 
universal  in  words, but  partial  in  reality » 
See  Camerokitks. 

ANABAPTISI'S,   those  who  main- 
tain that  baptism  ought  always  to  be 
performed  by  immersion.    The  ^vord  is 
compounded  of  ati«,  '-new,"  and  B«  iliTttr^ 
••  a  Baptist,"  signifying  that  those  who 
have  been  baptized   in   their    infancy, 
ought  to  be  baptized  ane^.v.    It  is  a  word 
which  has  been  indiscriminately  ap])lied 
to  ChHatians  of  very  different  principles 
and  practices.    The  English  and  Dutch 
Baptists  do  not  consider  the  word  as  at 
all    applicable   tu  their  sect ;   because 
those  ]>ersons  whom  they  baptize  they 
consider  as  never  having  been  baptized 
before,  although  Uicy  have  undergone 
what  they  lerin  the  ceremony  of  sprink- 
lii)R  in  their  infancy. 
The  Anabaptists  of  Germany,  bcsidea 
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their  notions  concerning;  baptism,  de- 
pended much  upon  certain  ideas  which 
they  entertained  concerning  a  perfect 
church  establishment,  pure  in  its  mem- 
bers, and  free  from  the  institutions  ot 
human  policy.  The  most  prudent  part 
of  them  .  considered  it  possible,  by  hu- 
man industry  and  vigilance  to  purify 
the  church ;  and  seeing  the  attempts  (if 
Luther  to  be  successful,  they  hoped  that 
the  period  was  arrived  in  which  the 
church  was  to  be  restored  to  this  purity 
Others  not  satisfied  with  Luther's  plan 
of  reformation,  undertook  a  more  per- 
feet  plan,  or  more  properly,  a  visionary 
enterprise,  to  found  a  new  church  en- 
tirely spiritual  and  divine. 

This  sect  was  soon  joined  by  great 
numbers,  whose  characters  and  capaci 
ties  were  veiy  different.  Their  progress 
was  rapid ;  lor,  in  g  very  short  space  of 
time,  their  discourses,  visions,  and  pre- 
dictions, excited  great  commotions  in  a 
great  part  of  Europe.  The  most  per- 
nicious faction  of  all  those  which  com- 
posed this  motley  multitude,  was  that 
which  pretended  that  the  founders  of 
this  new  and  perfect  church  were  under 
a  divine  impulse,  and  were  armed 
against  all  opposition  by  the  power  of 
working  miracles.  It  was  this  faction 
that,  in  the  year  1521,  began  their  fana- 
tical work  under  the  guidance  of  Mun- 
zer,  Stubner,  Storick,  &c.  These  men 
taught,  that,  among  Christians,  who  had 
the  precepts  of  the  gosi)el  to  direct,  and, 
the  apirit  of  God  to  guide  them,  the  of- 
fice or  mag^istracy  was  not  only  unneces- 
sary, pjtt  an  unlawful  encroachment  <  n 
their  spiritual  liberty ;  that  the  distinc- 
tions occasioned  by  birth,  rank,  or 
wealth,  should  be  abolished  ;  that  all 
Christians,  throwinc^  t^heir  possessions 
into  one  slock,  should  live  together  in 
that  state  of  equality  which  bfcomts 
members  of  the  same  family ;  that  as 
neither  the  laws  of  nature,  nor  thp  pre 
cepts  of  the  New  Testament,  had  pro 
hibited  polygamy,  they  should  use  the 
same  liberty  as  the  patriarchs  did  iu 
this  respect. 

They  employed,  at  first,  the  various 
arts  of  persuasion,  in  ortie-r  to  propa 
gate  thfir  doctrines ;  and  nlated  a  num- 
ber of  visions  and  revelations, with  which 
they  pretended  to  have  been  favoured 
from  above  ;  but,  when  they  found  that 
this  would  not  avail,  and  that  the  minis- 
try of  Luther  and  other  reformers  was 
detrimental  to  their  cause,  they  then 
madly  attempted  to  propagate  their  sen- 
timents by  force  of  arms.  Munzer.  and 
•  his  associates,  in  the  year  152J,  put 
themselves  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
Army,  anddeclaitd  war  against  all  laws, 


governments,  and  magistrates  of  every 
kind,  under  the  chimerical  pretext  that 
Christ  himself  was  now  to  take  the 
reins  of  all  government  into  his  bands : 
but  this  seditious  crowd  was  routed  and 
dispersed  by  the  elector  of  Saxony  and 
(^thf  r  princes,  and  Munzer«  their  leader, 
put  to  death. 

Many  of  his  followers,  however,  sur- 
vived, and  propagated  their  opinions 
through  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
Holland.  In  1533,  a  party  of  them  set- 
tled at  Monster,  under  two  leaders  of 
the  names  of  Matthias  and  Bockholdt. 
Having  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
city,  they  deposed  the  magistrates,  con- 
fiscated the  estates  of  such  as  had  esca- 
ped, and  deposited  the  wealth  in apub- 
lic  treasury  fn*  common  use.  They 
made  preparations  for  the  defence  of 
the  city  ;  invited  the  Anabaptists  in  the 
low  countries  to  assemble  at  Munster, 
which  they  called  Mount  Sion,  that  from 
thence  thev  might  reduce  all  the  nations 
of  the  eann  under  their  dominion.  Mat- 
thias was  soon  cut  off  by  the  bishop  of 
Munster'd  army,  and  wan  succeeded  by 
Bockholdt,  who  was  proclaimed  by  a 
special  designation  pf  heaven,  as  the 
pretend*  d  lung  of  Sion,  and  invested 
with  legislative  powers  like  those  of 
Moses  The  city  of  Munster,  hr.wever, 
was  taken,  after  a  long  seige,  and  Bock- 
holdt punished  with  death. 
'  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  true 
rise  of  the  insurrections  of  this  period 
ought  not  to  be  attributtd  to  religious 
'opinions.  The  first  insurgrnts  groaned 
i  under  severe  oppressions,  and  took  up 
.arms  in  defence  of  th^ir  civil  liberties; 
and  of  these  commotions  the  Anabap- 
tists seem  rather  to  have  availed  them- 
selves, than  to  have  been  the  prime 
movers.  That  a  great  part  were  Aoa- 
baptists.seems  indisputable;  at  the  same 
time  is  appears  fr^m  history,  that  a  great 
part  also  were  Roman  catholics,  and  a 
still  greater  part  of  those  who  had 
scarcely  any  religious  principles  at  all. 
Indeed,  when  we  read  of  the  vast  num- 
Ijers  that  were  concerned  in  these  in- 
!»urrections.  of  whom  it  is  reported  that 
100,000  fell  by  the  sword,  it  appears 
rt  asnnable  to  conclude  that  they  were 
not  all  Anabaptists. 

It  is  but  ju>tice  to  observe  also,  that 
th6  Baptists  in  England  and  Holland 
are  to  be  considered  in  a  different  light 
from  those  above  mentioned  :  jhey  pro- 
fess an  equal  aversion  to  all  principles 
of  rebellion  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  en- 
thusiasm on  the  other  See  Tiobert%orV% 
Hi9\  of  Charlca  V.  Enc.  Brit  vol.  i.  p. 
644;  and  articles  Baptists  and  Mest* 
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mAiJOGY  OF  F ATIU  b  the  pro- 
frin  that  tbe  doctrines  of  the  pap^l 
■rti  cftch  other*  er  tbe  dose  coo- 
between  the  troths  of  revealed 
ziL6.   This  is  oooftidered 

■  spaad  mle for onderrtondiog the 
■ssMseofocripluie.  Itiseridentthiit 
Ik  AWdhty  <loth  not  oct  wlthoot  ade- 
iipiis  the  system  sf  Cbrittiaoity  any 
■■e  Au  he  does  in  tbe  worlu  of  na- 
lifc  Mbv  this  design  most  be  onifbrm  ; 
ir  ss  in  the  sfsten  cf  tlie'  oniverse 
mof  pan  Is  pffoportkmed  to  the  whole. 
■issade  soboervient  to  it,  so  in  the  tvs- 
tn  iff  tbe  Gonel  all  tbe  various  trmlis, 

dechntioos.  precepts*  and 
_  nanst  eorrespood  with,  and 
tithe  end  designed. .  For  instance, 
,  the  glory  of  God  in  the  sai- 
I  rf  OMn  by  Hree  grace  be  the  grand 
wtuHevi'r  doctrine,  aster- 
srbffHthrsis,  agree  not  with  this. 
ilh  to  be  considered  -as  false.— ^Great 
cm;  however,  nmst  be  taken  in  malLinK 
SK  sf  dua  na^Aod,  that  the  inquirpr  pre  - 
dndr  eadcrotand  the  whole  scheme, 
■i  dsat  he  hertxanr.  not  a  predelictino 
ni^  for  a  pert  ;  without  attention  to  this 
asAallheQabtetoemor.  If  weonmeto 
As  sciiptnrea  widi  any  pre-coiiceived 
anoaa.  and  ue  more  desiroostopot 
ttstSEBie  opoo  die  tfzt  which  qoad- 
nies  widi  our  sentiments  rather  than 
tkc  treth»  it  becomes  then  the  analcigy 
flf  our  foith.  rattier  than  that  of  the 
whole  system.  This  was  the  source  of 
the  error  of  the  Jews,  in  our  Suvioui  's 
tne.  They  searched  the  scriptuitii ; 
b«a,  sodi  were  their  favour-te  opinions, 
that  diry  could  not,  pr  would  not  disco- 
ver dat  the  sacred  volume  testified  of 
ChiiA  And  the  reason  was  evident, 
for  their  great  rule  of  interpretation 
was  what  they  might  call  the  analogy 
rf/aUk;  L  e.  the  system  of  the  Phan 
Ksn  scribes,  the  doctrine  then  in  Vf^ue, 
snd  in  the  profound  veneration  of  which 
tfacy  bad  kieen  educated.  Perh'dps  thin- 
ii  hardly  any  sect  but  what  has  more  or 
Ins  been  guilty  in  this  respect.  It  may, 
hawv%-cr  be  en  om  to  the  serious  and 
oadkl  ioqoirtr ;  for  as  some  texts  may 
leraB  id  contradict  eacli  other,  and  dit- 
fonlbes  present  themselves,  by  keeping 
tbe  analogy  of  faith  m  view,  he  will  the 
easily  resolve  those  difficulties, 
collect  the  true  sense  of  the  sacred 
What  "the  aphorisms  of  Hip 
are  to  a  physician,  the  axioms 

■  geometry  to  a  mathematician,  the 
sdjudgtd  cases  in  law  to  a  counsellor,  or 
the  mazjms  c/  nrar  to  a  f;eneral,  such  is 
die  SMd<9  of  ^aith  to  a  Christian."  Of 
tte  saalflgy  of  religion  to  the  constitu- 

'  conrse  of  riaturr,  we  must  refer 


our  readeta  to  bidiop  Butler's  excellent 
treatise  on  that  subject. 

ANACHOHE  i*S»  or  Avcboeitbs, 
a  sort  of  monks  in  the  primidve  churchy 
who  retired  from  the  society  of  man- 
kind foto  some  desert,  with  a  new  to 
avoid  the  temptations  of  the  world,  and 
to  be  more  at  Itjsure  for  prayer,  medi* 
tatioo,  8cc.  Such  trere  Paul,  Antbany* 
and  Hihirion,  the  first  founders  of  mo- 
nastic life  m  Ei^ypt  and  Paiestme. 

AWAGOGICAL,  signifies  mvsteri- 
oos,  transporting ;  and  is  used  to  ex» 
press  whatever  elevatM  the  mind,  not 
only. to  tbe  knowledge  of  divine  thingc^ 
but  ofdivinethings in  the  next  life.  Toe 
word  is  seldom  used*  but  widi  regard  to 
the  different  u  uses  of  scriptoie.  The 
anagfigical  sense  is,  when  the  sacred 
tiat  is  explained  with  regard  to  etemai 
Hfe,  the  point  vhich  Christians  should 
have  in  view ;  for  example,  the  rest  of 
the  sabbath,  in  the  anagogical  sense* 
signifies  the  repose  of  evemsting  bap* 
piness. 

ANATHEMA,  imports  whatever  ia 
set  apart,  separated,  or  divided  ;  hot  ia 
most  usually  meaint  to  express  the  cut- 
ting <  'ff  of  a  pemai  from  the  communion 
of  the  faithful.  R  was  practised  ui  the 
primidve  ctiurch .  against  notorions  o^ 
fenders.  Several  coundls  also  have  pro- 
nounced anathemas  .tgainst  such  as  they 
thought  corrupted  the  punty  of  the 
faith,  Anathema  Muranaiha^  mention* 
e.'  by  Paul,  (1  Cor.  xiv'.  32.^  imports  that 
he  who  lovirs  nf)t  the  Ijora  Jesus  will  be 
accursed  at  his  coming.  Anathema  sig* 
niiies  a  thing  devoted  to  destruction,  and 
Maranatha  is  a  Syriac  word,  signifying 
the  Lord  comes.  It  is  probable  in  this 
passage  tht-re  is  an  allusion  to  the  form 
of  the  Jews,  who  when  unable  to  inflict 
so  great  a  punishment  as  the  crime  de- 
served devotfd  the  culprit  to  the  im- 
mediate vindictive  retribution  of  divine 
vrnj?.eance,  both  in  this  life  and  in  a  fu- 
ture Matt. 

ANDRONA.  a  term  used  for  that 
part  in  churches  which  was  destined  for 
the  men.  Anciently  it  was  the  custom 
for  the  men  and  worn*  n  to  have  sepa- 
rate apartments  in  places  of  woraliip, 
where  they  performed  their  devotions 
asumfer,  which  m^ihcd  instill  riligiuus- 
ly  observed  in  the  Greek  church. 

AN(i£L,  a  spiritual  intelligent  sub- 
stance*, the  Hrst  in  rank  and  dignity 
among  created  beings.  The  word  angel 
(et»4A.sc)  is  Greek,  avid  signifies  a  mes- 
senger. The  If.  brew  word  l«So  signi- 
fies the  same.  Angels,  therefore,  in  the 
proper  signification  of  the  word,  do  not 
import  the  nature  of  any  being,  but  only 
the  (  Hice  to  which  they  ^rc  appo^nts^ 
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especially  by  way  of  message  or  inter- 
course between  God  and  his  creatures. 
Hence  the  word  is  used  differently  in 
various  parts  of  the  scripture,  and  sig;- 
nifies,  1.  Human  messengers,  or  agents 
for  others    2  Sam.  ii.  5.  **  David  sent 
Messengers  (Htb.   aneels)   to  Jabesh 
Gilead,  ProT.  xiii.  17  Mark  i.  3.  James 
ii.   25.^2.   Officers   of  the  churches, 
whether  prophets  or  ordinary  minis- 
ters, Hair.  i.  la  Kev.   i.  20—3.  Jesus 
Christ,  Mai.  iii  1.  Isa.  Ixiii.  9. — 4.  Some 
add  the  disp^-nsations  of  God's  provi- 
dence, either  beneficial  or  calamitous. 
Gen.  xxiv.  7.  Ps  xxxiv.  7.  Acts  xii.  23. 
1  Sam.  xiv  14 ;  but  I  must  confess,  that, 
though  I  do  not  at  all  see  the  impro- 
priety of  considering  the  providence^  of 
God  as  his  angels  or  messengers  for 
good  or  for  evil,  yet  the  passages  gene- 
rally adduced  under  this  head  do  not 
prove  to  me  that  the  providences  of 
God  are  meant  in  distincticHi  from  crea- 
ted   angels -*5.  Created   intellieences, 
both  good  an  bad,  Heb.  i.  14  Jude  6, 
the  subject  of  the  present  article.— As 
to  the  time  when  the  angels  were  crea- 
ted, much  has  been  said  by  thv  learned 
Some  wonder  that  M<«es,in  his  account 
of  the  creation,  should  pass  over  this  in 
silence  Others  suppose  that  he  did  this 
because  o(f  the  prot>eness  of  the  Gentile 
.worid,  and  even  the  Jews,  to  idolatry  ; 
bat  a  better  reaiMin  has  been  assigned  by 
others,  viz.  t'lat  this  first  hibtnry  was 
purposely  and  principally  written  fnr  in- 
formation c«nic«*min}?  the  visible  world  ; 
the  invisible,  ot*  which  we  know  but  in 

gart,  being  reserved  for  a  hettt  r  life 
ome  think  that  the  idea  of  GwVs  not 
creating  them  before  this  world  was 
made,  is  very  contracted.  To  suppose, 
«ay  they,  that  no  creaiun-s  whatever, 
neither  angels  nor  other  worlds,  had 
been  creati  d  previous  to  the  creation 
of  our  world,  is  to  suppose  that  a  Being 
of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  go^id 
ness,  had  remained  totally  inactive  from 
all  eternity  and  had  permitted  the  in 
finity  of  space  to  cot.tinu*'  a  perfect 
vacuum  till  within  these  6000  years ; 
that  such  an  idea  only  tends  to  di^^credit 
revelation,  instead  of  SiTving  it.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  alleged,  that  thiy  must 
have  bt^n  created  within  the  six  days; 
because  it  is  said,  that  within  this  space 
God  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  all 
things  that  are  therein  It  is,  h()wever, 
a  needless  speculation,  and  we  d.ire  n-'i 
indulge  a  spirit  f>f  conjecture.  It  is  our 
happineMs  to  know  that  they  are  all 
ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister 
to  them  who  are  heirs  of  Salvation.  As 
to  the  nature  of  these  beings,  we  are 
told  that  they  arc  spirits ;  but  whether 


pore  spirits  divested  of  all  matter,  or 
united  in  some  thin  bodies,  or  corpore^ 
vehicles,  has  been  a  coritroversy  of  long 
standing :  the  more  general  opinion  »» 
that  they  are  substances  entirely  spi- 
ritual, though  they  can  at  any  time  as- 
sume bodies,  and  appear  m  human 
shape,  (yen.  xviii.  and  xix.  Gen.  xxxii. 
Matt,  xxviii.  Lukei.  ^c.  Thit  scrip- 
tures represent  them  as  endued  with 
extraordmaay  wisdom  and  power,  2 
Sam.  xiv.  2a  Ps.  ciii.  20 ;  holy,  and  re- 
gular in  their  inclinations;  zealous  in 
their  employ,  and  completely  happy  in 
their  minds,  Job  xxxviii.  7.  Heb.  i.  7. 
Matt,  xviii  10.  Their  number  seems  to 
be  great,  I's.  Ixvili.  17.  Heb.  xii.  22 ;  and 
perhaps  have  .distinct  orders,  Col.  i.  16, 
17.  1  Pet.  iii.  22.  1  Thes.  iv.  16.  Dan  x. 
IS.  They  are  delighted  with  the  grand 
teheme  of  redemption,  and  the  conver- 
sion of  sinners  to  Uod.  LuJLcii.  12. 1  Pet. 
i.  12.  Luke  xv.  10.  They  not  only  wor- 
ship God,  and  execute  his  commands  at 
large,  but  are  attendant  on  the  saints  of 
God  while  here  below,  Ps.  xci.  11,  12. 
Heb.  L  l3.  Luke  xvi.  22.  Some  conjee* 
ture  that  every  good  man  has  his  parti* 
cular  guardian  angel.  Matt.  xviu.  lOi 
Acts  xii.  15 ;  but  this  is  easier  to  be  sup- 
posed than  to  be  proved ;  nor  is  it  a 
matter  of  Cfmsequenceto  know.  **  What 
need  we  dispute."  says  Ht-nry,  *•  whether 
every  particular  saint  has  a  guardian 
angel,  when  we  are  sure  he  has  a  gward 
of  an!;elb  about  him  V*  They  will  gather 
t.de  elect  in  the  last  day.  attend  the  final 
judgment,  Matt.  xxv.  31.  Rev.  xiv.  18. 
Mntt.  xiii.  39.  and  live  ff»r  ever  in  the 
world  of  gt'^n ,  F^uko  xx  36. 

A'thou)^h  the  an^es  were  originally 
created  perfect,  yet  they  were  mutable : 
some  of  them  sinned,  and  k^pt  n  t  their 
first  estate  ;  and  so  of  the  most  blessed 
and  glorious,  became  the  most  vile  and 
miserable  of  all  God's  creatur*  s  fhey 
were  expelled  the  regions  of  light,  and 
with  heaven  lost  their  heavenly  dispo- 
sition, and  fell  into  a  settled  rancour 
against  ^rod,  and  malice  against  men. 
What  their  offence  was  is  difficult  to 
dt  termine,  the  scriptin'e  bi'ing  silent 
abiHit  it.  Some  think  envy,  others  un- 
belief ;  but  m(ist  suppose  it  was  pride. 
As  to  the  time  of  their  fall,  we  are  cer- 
tain it  could  not  be  before  the  sixth  day 
of  the  creation,  l3ecau!»e  on  that  day  it 
is  said,  "God  saw  every  thin<  that  he 
had  made,  a«id  Liehold  it  was  very  good;" 
but  that  it  was  n»t  long  after  \s  vt  ry  pro- 
bable, us  it  mu^  have  preceded  the  fall 
of  our  first  p. .rents.  Thr  nuraber  of  the 
fallen  ai.^els  seems  to  b^  great,  and  hke 
the  holy  angels,  perhaps  have  various 
ordei's  among  them,  Malt.  xii.  24.  Eph. 
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LlSjpkvi.  ».  CoLILISL  Rer.xii  7. 
HvcoHiaM  employ  ii  imt  ooHf  doinc 
■lAnMcivrs.  but  cwrafviiiriiig  by  all 
atoflMlBce  and  permt  ouuiluiia,  1 
Rt  V.  a.  Job  L  6.  It  is  iii|i|»Bttl  tbey 
ilkMHtrained  diuiiiKtlie  mitleiiniuai, 
ftf  n.  ^  but  aterwardi  again,  for  a 
iai  tec  deceive  the  nadona,  Rev«  xz 
llai  tiMB  be  finally  punidied.  Mate 
BL«.  TIk  avdHJta  who  have  written 
vAiudbjcct  have  been:rrry  nnmernm; 
artel  Wily  rt  fer  to  a  few  ;  Reynol<W% 
hm^imtm  the  Staieaiid^eoffomyqf 
^Jti^dkmiw9Hdt  Doddrtdge9  Lect. 
^  laicck  21010  314;  MUon'9  Pom- 
i^Lmtt  ^  MewtoH'9  9VorAt,  vol. 
la.SJ8k  568;  Ske/iherd  i^^ngeU; 
flWa  at  2ViRMi<<»t  i  CeaMoif at  i^n- 
littn^tTi  i  OiU  amd  RklgdeffM  Bq. 

AaOEUCS^  an  ancknt  tect,  aippo- 
telyaane  to  htfve  ^ot  this  appellation 
iaadMor  cxcearive  veneration  of  an* 

ftani  hy  odiera  hook  .maintaining 
tfie  world  waa  created  by  anKels. 
ANGEUTESp  a  acct  in  the  reign  of 
Aecaiperar  Auaaraiiut,  about  the  year 
#1;  m  called  firom  Ang^linm,  a  place 
■  te  chy  of  Alexandria  where  they 
Idi  their  lint  mfctingi.  They  were 
.fitewte  Sev€nt€9^  from  Severun. 
the  bead  of  thchr  sect ;  as  also 
from  one  'ihrodosius. 
vkon  they  made  pope  at  Al  xandria 
They  bdd  that  the  persooii  of  the  tri- 
sitf  are  not  the  asme ;  that  none  of 
tea  cxata  of  himaelfft  and  nf  his  own 
saane;  l»at  that  there  is  a  common 
God  or  Deity  existing  in  them  all,  and 
tet  each  is  God  by  a  participation  of 
this  Deitv. 

a  violent  passion  of  the 
opon  the  receipt,  or  sup- 
j  of  any  injary .  with  a  pre- 
of  revenge.  All  anger  is 
sinful ;  it  was  designed  b>' 
of  oor  nature  for  setf-de- 
:  nor  is  it  altogether  a  selfish  pas- 
it  is  excited  by  injuries  offcr- 
cd  to  odier%  as  well  as  ourselves,  and 
SBaedmea  prompts  us  to  reclaim  offf  n- 
ders  from  sin  and  danger,  £ph.  iv.  Jt) ; 
ba  it  becomes  sinful  when  conceived 
trivial  occasions  or  inadequate 
;  when  it  breaks  forth  mto 
actions;  veiitR  itself  in  revi- 
_  or  is  concealed  in  our 
to  the  degree  of  hatred..  To 
this  passioo,  the  following  re- 
of  nch-deacon  Paley,  may  not 
We  shfMild  consider  the 
ofmisttking  th«  mritives  fn)m 
tlie  coodnct  that  offends  us  pr<» 
;  how  often  our  <^ences  have 
fhe  ciiect  cf  inadvertency^  when 
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th^  were  coottmed  Into  indteatiom  of 
malioe;  the  imlncement  which  prompted 
our  adversary  to  act  as  he  did,  and  now 
powerfoUy  the  tame  inducement  basi  at 
one  time  or  other,  operated  upon  our* 
selvea ;  that  be  Is  suffering,  peniapa,  on* 
der  a  contrition,  which  be  is  ashamed, 
or  wanta  opportunity  to  confess;  and 
how  ungenerous  it  is  to  triumph  by  cold* 
nem  or  mwlt  over  a  spirit  already  ham- 
bled  In  secret ;  that  the  returns  cif  kind-* 
nesa  are  sweet,  and  that  there  is  neither 
honour,  nor  virtue,  nor  use.  in  re.^isting 
them ;  for  some  persons  think  them- 
sc»lves  bound  to  cherish  and  keep  alive 
their  indignation,  when  they  find  it  dy« 
ing  away  of  itself.    We  may  remember 
that  others  have  their  psasions»  their 
■prejudices,-  their  favourite  aims,  their 
fears,  their   cautions^   their  interests^ 
their  sudden  impulses,  their  varieties  of 
apprehension,  as  well  a#w^ :  we  may  re* 
collect  what  hath  sometimes  passed  In  ' 
our  own  minds  when  weiiave  got  on  the 
wrong  side  of  a  quarrel,  and  imagine  the 
same  to  .be  passing  ib  our  adversary'a 
mind  now:   when   we   became  sensi- 
ble of  our  misbehavionrj.  what  pallia- 
tions  we  perceived  in  it,  and  expected . 
others  to  perceive  ;>  how  we  were  affect- 
ed by  the  kindness,  and  f^lt  the  supQ» 
riority  of  a  generous  reception,  and  rea- 
tly  forgiveness ;  how  persecution  revi« 
vi  d  our  spirits  with  our  enmity,  and 
seemed  to  justify  the  conduct  in  our- 
selves, which  we  before  blamed.  Add  to 
this  the  indecency  cf  extravagant  an- 
ger ;  how  it  renders  us  while  it  lasts,  the 
scorn  and  sport  of  all  about  us,  of  which 
it  leaves  us,  when  it  ceases,  sen^ble  and 
ashamed ;  the  inconveniences  and  irre- 
trievable misconduct  into  which  our  ir- 
rascibility  has  sometimes  betrayed  us  ; 
the  friendships  it  lias  lost  us ;  the  dis- 
tressts  and  embarrassments  in  which 
we  have  been  involved  by  it ;  and  the 
rep*  ntance   which,   on  one  account  or 
other,  it  always  costs  us.  Hut  the  reflec- 
tion, calculated  above  all  others  to  allay 
that  hauj^htiness  of  temper   which    is 
ever  iindmg  out  provocations,  and  which 
nnders   anjf^er   so  impetuous,    is  that 
which   the   Goiptl   pn»pos»'s ;  namely, 
that  we  ourselves  are,  or  shortly  shall 
be,  supplicants  for  mercy  and  pardon  at 
the  judgment  seat  of  God.   Imagine  our 
secHft  sins  all  disclosed  and  brought  to 
linht ;  imagine  uh  thus  humbled  and  ex- 
posed;   trembling  under  the  hand  of 
God  :   casting  ourselves  on  his  compas- 
sion ;  crying  out   for  mercy ;  imaj^ine 
such  a  creature  to  talk  of  satisfaction 
and  revenge ;  refusing  to  be  entreated, 
disdaining  to  forgive  ;  extreme  to  mark 
and  to  resent  what  is  done  amiss ;  linv 
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^ine,  I  say,  this,  and  you  can  hardly  | 
Icign  10  yourself  an  instanct-  of  more  im- 
pious and  unnatufal   arrogance."    Ha 
ley'9  Mor.  Phil.  ch.  7.  vol  i  ;  Fawtf(*8 
excellent  treatise  on   Jtnger ;    Seed^s 
Fo&th,  Serm.  ser.  11 

ANGER  OF  GOD.    See  Wrath. 

AN(;L0  CALVINISTS,  a  namr  gi- 
ven by  some  writers  to  the  members  of 
the  church  of  Eogland  as  agreeing  with 
the  other  Calvinists  in  most  points,  ex- 
cepting church  government. 

ANNIHILATION,  the  act  of  redu- 
cing any  created  being  i»:to  nothing.  The 
sentimeitts  of  mankind  have  diflfered 
widely  as  to  the  (X)ssibi)ity  and  impos- 
sibility of  annihilation.  Acairding  tc 
some,  nothing  is  so  difficult :  it  requires 
the  ii*finite  p^w.  r  of  (iod  to  effect  it : 
according  to  others,  iM)thing  so  easy. 
Existence,  say  they,  is  a  state  of  vio- 
lence  ;  all  tHinv.-*  are  continuallv.endea-i 
'  vouriiig  to  return  to  their  primitive  no- 
thing :  it  requires  no  power  at  all ;  it 
will  do  it  itsrlf :  nay,  utore,  it  reouires  an  | 
infinite  power  to  prevent  it.  With  re- 
spect til  human  beiirgs,  it  appears  pro- 
bable from  reason ;  but  it  is  confirmed 
by  scripture  that  tiiey  will  not  be  anni- 
hilated, but  exist  in  a  future  state,  Mntt. 
X  28.  Ecc  xii.  7  John  v.  24.  1  Thess.  v. 
10.  Matt.  XXV.  34,  41.  Luk»  xvi.22,  2d 
Luk.  XX  37.  38.  I  Cor  xv.  S-e  158.  &c. 
voL  1.  Ma9ailon*B  Ser.  Eng,  Trans.  J^o. 
129,  Guard-an  ;  Blair's  Ser.  vol.  i.  p. 
461 ;  and  articles  Drstructionists, 
Resurrilction.  Soul. 

annunciation,  the  tidii^ 
brouKht  by  the  angel  Gabr:el  to  the  vir- 
gin Mary  of  the  mcamatiim  of  Christ. 
It  18  also  used  to  denote  a  festival  kept 
by  the  church  on  the  25th  of  March,  m 
commemoratirm  of  these  tidings. 

ANOMOEANS.  the  name  t^  which 
the  pure  Arians  were  called  in  the 
fburtn  century,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Semi-arians.  The  word  is  formed 
from  the  Grei-k  otro/xoioc.  different.  See  | 
Ariaks  and  Srmi-arians. 

AN  rEDILUVIANS,a  general  name 
for  all  «n  'okiiid  who  livrd  before  the 
fk>od,  including  'he  whoU  human  i*ace 
from  the  creation  to  the  d»  lu)^e.  For 
the  history  of  the  Ante''i'uvians,  Sf-e 
Book  of  Genesis,  Whiston*^  Josefihus, 
Cockbum'a  Treatise  on  the  iJeluge,  and 
articl-  Deluge 

AN  THEM,  a  church  sonp  performed 
in  cathedral  service  by  chorist  rs  who 
suns;  alternately.  It  was  used  to  denote 
both  psalms  and  Hymns,  when  perform- 
ed  in  this  manner ;  but.  at  present,  an- 
them is  used  in  a  mote  confined  serse, 
being  applied  to  certain  passay^ts  tiken 
out  of  the  scriptu  cs,  and  adapted  to  a 


particular  s<»lemnity.  Anthems  werfe 
first  introduced  in  the  reformed  scnncc 
of  the  En^li:»h  church  in  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth. 

ANTHROPOMORPHITES,  a  sect 
of  ancient  heretics,  who,  taking  ever)' 
thirit;;  spoken  of  God  in  the  scripture  ii» 
a  literal  sense,  particularly  that  passage 
of  G^'nesis  in  which  it  is  said,  ^  God 
mad-  man  after  his  own  image,**  main* 
tained  that  God  had  a  human  shape. 

ANTHKOPOPA IHY,  a  figure,  ex- 
pression,  or  discourse,  whcrebjr  some 
passion  is  attritxited  to  God  which  pro- 
perly belongs  only  to  man.  Anthropo- 
pathy  is  frequently  used  promiscuously 
with  anthropolos^ ;  yet  in  strictness 
they  ought  to  be  distinguished,  as  the 
genus  from  the  species.  Anthropology 
may  be  understood  of  any  thing  human 
attributed  to  God,  as  eyes,  hands,  &c. 
but  anthropopathy  only  of  human  affec-^ 
tinns  and  passions,  as  joy,  grief.  We 
have  fnquen-  im^tances  of  the  use  of 
these  figues  in  holy  scripture. 

ANTIBURGHERS,  a  numerous  and 
resp  Ttnble  body  of  dissenters  from  the 
church  of  Scotland,  who  differ  from  the 
established  church  chiefly  in  matters  of 
church  government ;  arid  who  differ* 
also,  from  the  Burgher  seceders,  with 
whom  they  were  originally  united* 
chiefly,  if  not  solely,  respectuig  the  law- 
fulness of  taking  the  Burgess  oath.  For 
an  account  of  their  origin  and  princi- 
ples, see  Secrders. 

ANTICHRIST,  an  adversary  to  Je- 
sus Christ.  There  have  been  varioos 
opiniuns  concemin^!;  the  Antichrist  men- 
tio!ied  in  the  Scripture,  1  John  ii.  18. 
S>me  have  held  that  the  Jews  are  to  be 
reputed  as  Antichrist ;  others  Caligula ; 
others  Mahomet ;  others  Simon  Magus  ; 
others  infidelity ;  and  others,  that  the 
devil  himself  is  the  Antichrist.  Most 
authors  agree,  however,  that  it  applies 
to  the  church  of  Rome.  Grotius,  Ham- 
mond, IV^ssuet.  and  others,  supposed 
Kome  paj^n  to  be  designed ;  but  Home 
Christian  seems  more  evident,  for  John 
*•  saw  the  benst  rise  up  out  of  the  sea," 
Rfv  xiii.  1.  Now,  as  heathen  Rome  had 
risen  and  been  established  long  before 
his  time,  this  could  not  refer  to  the  Ro- 
man empire  then  subsisting,  but  to  a 
f>rm  of  government  afterwards  to  arise. 
As.  t'lerefore,  none  did  arise,  after  Rome 
was  brok'  n  to  pieces  by  the  barbarians* 
but  rhat  of  the  papal  pnwer,  it  must  be 
considered  as  applying  to  that  The 
d  scriptions  also  of  (he  beast  as  the 
great  afiostacy^  the  man  of  «in,  the 
7mjstery  of  iniquitu^  ami  the  aoJi  of  per  ^ 
dition^  will  applj'^  only  to  Christian 
Rom?.  See  Daniel  vii.  2  Thess.  ii.  ami 
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te  ziu.    Bctideit  the  time  allowed  for  ij  epoch  tagprees  best  with  the  time  when, 
t£  oontinuftnce  of  the  beait  will  not  jl  according  to  prophecy,  he  was  to  be 


wolf  to  heathen  Rtmir ;  for  power  was 
pa  to  the  beast  for  1260  years,  where- 
■  heathen  Konne  did  not  last  400  years 
iser  this  pmphecy  was  delivered.  Au- 
dtan  have  differed  as  to  the  time  when 
.iaichrist   arose.     Some  suppose  that 
w  reign  did  not  commence  till  he  be-* 
wneatt-mporal  prince,  in  the  year  756, 
vben  Prpm  wrested  the  exarchate  of 
Rfir^na  trnfn  the  Lombards,  and  made 
c  rwtT  to  the  jKipe  and  his  successors. 
lit  TTs  think  that  it  was  m  737,  when 
E'-'ffie  and  the  Roman  dukedom  came 
fwD  the  Greeks  t<i  the  Roman  pftntiff. 
M  -de  d  ites  'lis  ri^e  in  tht* )  ear  456 ;  but 
rtbm.  and   I  think  with  the  gr«fatest 
iva«A,  place  it  in  the  year  G06.    Now  it 
i%  ^cralU  ag;n.ed  that  the  reign  of  An- 
ticLr.tf  M  IJ60  y-ars;   cons*e<^uently,  if! 
h»  n«  is  not  to  tx*  rt'Ckoncd  till  he  was  I 
9n«fcsseci  of  secular  authority,  then  his 
Ul  mmt  bt  when  this  pnwer  is  taken ; 
my.  According  to  the  first  opini<H),  he ' 
aost  hare  possessed  his  temporal  power 
tiil  the  yrar  2016 ;  acconling  to  the  se- 
CQBd,  he  must  have  possessed  it  till  the 
«tar  1937.     If  his  rise  began,  according 
t\  Mede  in  456,  then  he  must  have  fal- 
len in  1716.     Now  that  these  dates  were 
vT'iQg,  circumstances  have  proved ;  the ! 
fi'st  and  second  being  too  late,  and  the ' 
Aird  too  early.     As  these  hypothesis, 
ih^r*  fore,  must  fall  to  the  ground,  it  re- 1 
mairiS  for  us  to  consider  whv  the  last- 
twiticntd  is  the  more  pnJxibfe.    It  was( 
«'•  .:  thr  yt:ar  C06  that  p<pc  Bor.ifacci 
HI,  by  fia:t<rring  Ph(.ai8.  the  emperrT* 
f^  l-^;sijntinop!e.  one  rf  the  worst  of, 
'v'Txi  •^.  pTtcun-d  for  himself  the  title  of 
r.-nrr»i  Bi&hop.  Jlie  bishops  nf  Romr 
•^:A  Cnn^aiitinople  had  lonp;  b«'en  stnig- 
ir'irg  f.  T  this  honour  ;  at  last,  it  w;i*«  dv- 
'■i.itii  in  fiviiur  <'f  the  bishop  of  Rome ; 
•'■!  fn  ai  this  tim»*  he  was  niispd  al»ve 
T  I  c:her*,  and  his  supremacy  establi^h- 
r\  bj'  imperial  authrrity:   it  was  now, 
*  *rt,  tnat  the  mo-t  pnjf-iund  ignorance, 
^r  utjchrry,  a-'d  super slitii^n.    reigned. 
?•  TJ  ihis  tim*-  the  popes  exerted  all 
'..r.T  pr)wer  in  pnmiotif.t;  the  idolatnMis 
»  *>>  lip  f  .f  iiTiHgt  5,  saints,   relics,  and 
-•  :i  .s     'l':ie  church  was  truly  deplora 


M  :  i'l  the  clerpy  were  givrn  up  to  the . 

^'«  fLigrant  and  a'^ommable  acts  of  li- 

:cr.*.inu%iirss.    Placf'S  or  worship  n-sem- 

*-<^  the  temples  of  heathens  nicire  than 

-t  churches  of  ChriKtiana ;  in  fine,  no- 
-::»^  couVl  rxceed  the  avarice,  pride, 
rid  vanity  of  all  the  bishops,  pn'sb)'ters, 
VactJDv  and  even  the  cloistvred  monks! 
\ii  this  fully  answered  the  description 
t.  P»il  gave  of  Antichrist,  2  'I'hess.  ii. 

'  T«  necessary  a  bo  to  observe,  that  this 


revealed.  The  rise  of  AnUchrist  was  to 
be  preceded  by  the  dissolution  of  the 
Roman  empire,  the  establishment  of  a 
different  form  of  government  in  Italy, 
and  the  di  vision  or  the  empire  into  ten 
kingdoms ;  all  these  events  taking  place, 
make  it  very  probable  that  the  year  606 
was  the  time  of  his  rise.  Nor  have  the 
events  of  the  last  centuir  made  it  lest 
probable,  llie  power  ot  the  pope  was 
never  so  much  shaken  as  within  a  few 
years :  *'  his  dominion  is,  in  a  great  mea* 
sure,  taken  from  him ;"  and  everything 
seems  to  be  going  on  gradually  to  termi- 
nate his  authority ;  so  that,  by  the  time 
this  1260  years  thall  be  concluded,  we 
may  suppose  that  Antichrist  shall  be 
fiiaily  destroyed. 

As  to  the  cruelties  of  Antichrist,  the 
persecutions  that  have  been,  carried  on. 
and  the  miseries  to  which  mankind  have 
been  subject,  by -the  power  of  the  beast, 
the  reader  may  consult  the  articles  In- 
quisiTioN  and  Persecution.  In  this 
we  have  to  rejoice,  that,  however  vari- 
ous the  opinions  of  the  leanied  may  be 
as  to  the  time  when  Antichrist  rose,  it 
is  evident  to  all  that  he  is  fast  declining* 
and  will  certainly  fall.  Rev.  xviii.  1.  5. 
What  means  the  Almighty  may  farther 
use,  the  exact  time,  when,  and  the  man- 
ner h(«w,  all  shall  be  accomplished,  we 
mubt  leave  to  him  who  ordf.reth  all 
things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will. 
See  Bifthop  S\*ioton  on  the  Prnpheciet ; 
Simpntmn  A'c;/  to  ditto  ;  J)fo9eley*9  StTmons 
on  Fall  of  liahylon  ;  ffanCt  thret  Ditanir' 
8f^9  on  Prophecy^  and  books  under  that  ar- 
ticle. 

ANTIDORON,  a  name  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  consecrated  bread ;  out  of 
which  tilt  middle  part,  marked  with  the 
cross,  wherein  the  consecration  resides, 
being  taken  away  by  the  priest,  the  re- 
mainder is  distributed  after  mass  to  the 
poor. 

ANTINOMIANS.  those  who  main- 
tain  that  the  law  is  of  no  use  or  obligation 
under  the  Gospel  dispensation,  or  who 
hold  doctrines  that  clearly  supersede 
th(;  necessitv  of  poo<l  works.  The  Anti- 
\  nomians  took   their   orij^in    frcm   John 


Agricola,  about  the  year  1558,  who 
taught  that  the  law  is  no  way  necessary 
under  the  Gosjx'l ;  that  good  works  do 
not  promote  our  salvation,  nor  ill  ones 
hifider  it ;  that  repentance  is  not  to  be 
preached  from  the  decalogue,  but  only 
from  the  Gospel.  This  sect  sprang  up 
in  England,  under  the  protector.ite  of 
Cromwell,  and  extended  their  system 
of  libertinism  much  farther  than  Agri- 
cola  did.  Some  of  them,  it  is  ^aid«  m^'^tv- 
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twoed,  that  if  thry  ihould  commit  nriy 
kind  of  aiii,  it  would  do  them  no  hurt,  | 
uor  in  the  leatt  aSect  their  eteroal  »ate;  1 
and  that  it  is  one  of  the  distinguish  in g 
charactere  of  tlie  el«Gt  that  they  cannot 
doan)' thiogdiipleuiDetoGod.  Itisiie- 
ccasary,  however  to  oMerve  here,  n<i]  | 
candour  oblicea  us  to  confess  that  iher?  | 
h«Te  been  otbrn,  who  haTcbeenscyk^!  ' 
Andnotnians,  who  cannot,  strictly  s;l-:i1:- . 
ing,  be  ranked  with  these  raen  :  n  ^  v  i  ■ ' 
tOEles*,  the  unguarded  expressions  'iiiv  ' 
have  advanced,  the  bold  position*  ;l:ty 
have  laid  down,  and  the  double  cori- 1 
■tructiou  which  might  so  easily  be  put : 
upon  many  of  their  sentences,  havt  Ittil  \ 
■oiue  tn  cbanre  them  with  Andnc-mi^n  i 
principles.  For  instance ;  when  liipy  [ 
l»n  aMerted_  juitification  to  be  tier- 
nal,  without  diadn^iahing  between  thi: 
■eCTCl  determination  of  God  in  eieri^itv. 
and  the  execution  of  it  in  time  i  viUcn 
they  have  spoken  lightly  of  good  *;irhs 
or  asserted  that  believers  have  na-iilncr 
to  do  with  the  law  of  God,  without  tully 
explaiaiug  what  they  mean  ;  when  i'.:<-\ 
aasert  that  God  is  not  an^ry  with  his 
people  for  their  B>ni,nor  in  any  stTise 
punishes  them  for  them,  without  (lUtin- 
l^iMnB  between  fatherly  correcuoiis 
and  vindictive  punishment:  these  tilings. 
whatever  be  the  private  sentiments  of 
those  who  advance  them,  have  B  ten- 
daiicy  to  injure  the  minds  of  many.  It 
has  been  allet;ed,  that  the  principal  thing 
they  have  had  in  view,  wai  to  courner- 
act  those  legal  doctrines  which  ha.ve  so 
much  abounded  among  the  self  ri);h- 
teous ;  but  granting  this  to  be  tiiic. 
there  is  no  occasion  to  run  from  one 
extreme  to  another.  Had  many  of  ih'ise 
writers  proceeded  with  more  catt'inn, 
been  less  dogmatical,  more  explicit  in 
the  explanation  of  their  sentiments,  and 
possessed  more  candour  towards  those 
who  differed  from  them,  they  nnukl 
have  been  more  serviceable  to  the  cnu'ii.' 
of  truth  and  religion.  Some  of  the  cl.ii.-f 
of  those  whn  have  been  charged  as  f.i- 
vouriiiR  the  atmve  sentiments  are,  '■■:.'/, 

Richarihon,  Snilmanh.  Hattey,  ImI'm. 
Tawn.  Stc"  These  have  been  answfrnl 
by  Galaker.  Sciigwiek,  trUiiui.  B\dl,  H;,'. 
fiiMt*,  Ridsflfy.  Bean,  De  Fleury,  Stc. 
See  also  BeRamn't  Letlert  and  Dialu^ii^s 
iettttm  ITieran,  PaiiUnui,  and  Atfmsii 
with  his  Ellas  '"  '^  Milan  and  Gli-ri/ 
^  the    Gttpel !  Edaanli'   Cntpianiim  nn- 

ANTIPATHY,  hatred,  aversimi.  re. 
pugnancy.  /fan-ejis  entertained  a^insl 
persona,  overrian  and  mtipathy  af^ainM 
persons  or  things,  and  npugmmcy 
against  actions  alone.  Haired  is  more 
voluntary   than  a\trii»n,  mitiituliy,    or 


re^irm 
affimty 


The  causes  of  antipaihy  are  leas  known 
than  those  of  averiian.  JiefugTiancy  a 
leas  permanent  than  either  the  caie  or 
the  other.  We  bate  a  vicioiu  charac- 
ter ;  we  feel  an  aoerfim  to  its  axertions. 
We  arc  affected  with  antipathy  for  cei^ 
tain  persons  at  first  ngnt;  there  are 
some  affairs  which  we  transact  with  re- 
pugnanai.       Hatred    calumniates,    aver- 

tian  keeps  US  at  a  distance  from  certain 
persons.  Antipaihy  makes  us  detest 
them ;  rtpagnanci/  hinders  us  from  ind- 
tadiw  them. 

ANTIPiEDOBAPTISTS,  (from*.?*, 
"  against,"  and  t**  waJot,  "  child,"  and 
Bu-Tjf>,  "  baptize,")  is  a  disdnguishing 
denomination  given  to  those  who  cbject 
to  the  baptism  of  infants,  Sm  Bap- 
tists, Baptiss). 

ANTIQUrriESt  a  term  implying 
all  testimonies  or  authentic  accounts 
that  have  come  down  to  us  of  ancient 
nations.  As  the  study  of  anliquiw  may 
be  useful  both  to  the  inquiring  Chris- 
tian, as  well  as  to  those  who  are  employ- 
ed in,  or  are  candidates  for  the  Gii!a> 
pel  Ministry,  we  shall 'here  subjoin  a 
list  of  those  which  are  esteemed  the 

most  valuable. — Falindi  BiiliafrafAia 
v3nliquana  i  Speacer  dc  Legibut  Heb.  Bi- 
iualibui !  Gedwyn'i  Motet  and  ^aron  i 
Bingham'i  Jniiquiliei  of  the  CAriitton 
Church  !  Jennina'i  Jemth  Anliquitiei  ,■ 
Palter'iandHanaad'i  Grreh,  and  JTennel't 
ajuJ  Adami't  Soman  Jirdiqiatiei ;  Pr^ate 
fo  the  Pnitiian  Teilamenl,  pubHifieJ  hy 
L'Lifant  and  Beminbre  i  Pridttiux  and 
ShiKkfor<ft  Connexion!  .-  Janeift  ^liatie 
Beiearthei ;  and  Maurice' i  Indian  ann'jpa- 

AN'llSABBATARIANS,  a  modem 
religious  sect,  whn  deny  the  necesuty 
of  (^serving  the  Sabbath  Day.  Their 
chief  arguments  are,  I.  That  the  JewiA 
Sabhath  was  only  of  ceremonial,  "not  of 
moral  ol)ligation ;  and,  consequently,  is 
abolished  by  the  coming  of  Christ. — 3. 
That  no  other  Sabbath  was  appdnted 
to  be  observed  by  Christ  or  his  apostles 
— 3.  That  there  is  oot  a  word  of  Sidbalh- 
breaking  in  all   the   New  Testament.— 

4.  That  no  command  was  given  to  Adam 
or  Hoah  to  keep  any  Sabbath. — And, 

5.  That,  therefore,  although  Christiana 
are  commanded  "  not  to  forsake  the 
assembling  of  themselves  together," 
they  ought  not  to  hold  one  day  more 
holy  than    another.    See  article  Sab- 

ANTITACT.*,  a  branch  of  Gnos- 
tics, who  held  that  find  was  good  and 
juit,  but  thut  a  creature  had  created 
evil ;  and  cansc(]tinit1y,  that  it  is  our 
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te  to  oppose  thiK  author  of  evil,  in  or- 
feto  avenge  God  of  his  adversaiy 

ANTITKINITARIANS,  those  who 
ODf  the  Trinity,  and  teach  that  there 
ot  not  three  perscos  in  the  Godhead. 
SeeTftiMiTT. 

ANTITYPE^  a  Greek  word.proper- 
If  sijiDiiying  a  tjrpe  or  figure  corres- 
pQDdmg  to  some  otner  type. 

The  word  antitype  occurs  twice  in  the 
\Hr  Testament*  viz.  in  the  Epistle  to 
:he  Hebrews,  chap.  iz.  v.  34.  and  in  the 
lEputle  of  St.  Peter,  chap.  iii.  v.  21. 
vbfre  its  genuine  import  has  been  much 
controverted.  The  former  says,  that 
^Chritt  is  not  entered  into  the  holy 
pbces  made  with  hands,  which  are 
cmnm,  the  figures  or  antitypes  of  the 
tne— aow  to  appear  in  the  presence  of 
God.  Now  Tsrrec  signifies  the  pattern 
by  which  another  thing  is  made ;  and 
n  MoKs  was  obliged  to  malLe  the  ta- 
benace,  and  all  things  in  it,  according 
to  the  pattern  shown  him  in  the  Mount, 
6e  tabernacle  so  formed  was  the  anti- 
^pe  of  what  was  shown  to  Moses  :  any 
Qung,  therefore,  formed  according  to  a 
nodel  or  pattern,  is  an  antitype..  In  the 
Utter  passage,  the  apostle,  speaking  of 
Noih's  flood,  and  the  deliverance  only 
cf  ri^t  persons  in  the  ark  from  it,  says, 

6in  ?»ri.v'  a 71  antitype  to  that^  noxo  nax^es 
fc?;  net  th*i  putunq"  avay  of  tfie  Jilth  o/ 
tV  .'e'/i,  btU  tfte  anxwcr  of  a  good  coji- 
ic-^r-  I'yzcard  God,  &c.  The  meaninj* 
i%  'hr^t  righteousness,  or  the  answer  of 
a  ^xd  ccsiscience  towards  CtocI,  now 
^ives  us,  by  means  of  the  resurrection 
cf  Christ,  as  formerly  righteousness  sa- 
^td  these  eight  persons  by  means  of  the 
ark  during  the  flood.  The  word  anti- 
type, therefore,  here  signifies  a  general 
vTUIitude  of  circumstances ;  and  the 
partJcJe  •,  tvhercunto,  refers  not  to  the 
iniTiediate  antecedent  :/<r«T3c,  %vater^  but 
to  all  that  precedes. 

AN TOSIANDRIANS,  a  sect  of  ri- 
gid Lutherans  who  opposed  the  doctrine 
cf  Osiander  relating  to  justification. 
Th'v  are  otherwise  denominated  Ofti- 
^'idrirrjoMt't^rn,  The  Antosiandrians  de- 
ny tha*:  man  is  made  just,  with  that  jus- 
tKre  whrr-with  Gtdhimself  is  just ;  that 
:•.  thry  asst^rt  that  he  is  not  made  cs- 
vT.Ti,jl?\  Uit  only  imputatively  just ;  nrj 
thr  »»f  is  not  really  made  just,  b\it  only  \ 
proimnnceil  so. 

APATHY,  among  the  ancient  philo- 


tranquiliity  of  mind,  incapable  of  being 
ruffled  by  either  pleasure  or  pain.  In  the 
first  ages  of  the  church,  the  Christians 
^adopted  the  term  apathy  to  express  a 
contempt  of  all  earthly  concerns ;  a  state 
of  mortification  such  as  the  Gospel  pre- 
scribes. Clemens  Alexandrinus.  in  par- 
ticular, brought  it  exceedingly  in  vogue, 
thinking  hereby  to  draw  such  philoso- 
phers to  Christianitv  who  aspired  after 
such  a  sublime  pitcn  of  virtue. 

APELLEANB,  so  called  from  Apcl- 
les,  in  the  second  century.  They  af- 
firmed that  Christ,  when  he  came  down 
from  heaven,  received  a  body  not  from 
the  substance  of  his  mother,  but  from 
the  four  elements,  which  at  his  death  he 
rendered  back  to  the  work!,  and  so  as- 
cended into  heaven  without  a  body. 

APHTHARTODOCITES,  a  deno- 
mination in  the  sixth  century ;  so  called 
from  the  Greek  «<^6«^T0f,  incorruptiblep 
and  jTcxw,  to  judge ;  because  they  held 
that  the  bodvof  Jesus  Christ  was  incor- 
ruptible, andnot  subject  to  death.  They 
were  a  branch  of  the  Eutychians. 

APOCARI TiliS,  a  denomination,  in 
the  third  century,  which  sprang  from 
the  Manicheans.  They  held  that  tlie 
soul  of  man  was  of  the  substance  of  God. 

APOCRYPHA,  books  not  admitted 
into  the  canon  of  scripture,  being  either 
spurious,  or  at  least  not  acknowledged 
as  divine.  The  word  is  Greek,  and  de- 
rived from  fltTo,  "  from,"  and  xgun-Tor,  "  to 
hide  or  conceal."  They  seem  most  of 
them  to  have  been  composed  by  Jews. 
None  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment mention  them ;  neither  Philo  nor 
Josephus  speak  of  them.  The  Christian 
church  was  for  some  ages  a  stranger  to 
thfm.  Origen,  Athanasius,  Hilary,  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem,  and  all  the  orthodox  wri- 
ters who  have  given  catalogues  of  the 
canonical  books  of  scripture,  unanimous- 
ly concur  in  rejecting  these  out  of  the 
canon.  Tl\r  Protestants  acknowledge 
auch  l)ooks  C)f  scripture  only  to  be  caiu^- 
nical  as  Avere  estcenned  to  be  so  in  the 
first  ages  of  the  church  ;  such  as  are  ci- 
ted by  the  enrlic«:t  writers,  ;imr»ng  tlie 
Christians  as  vX  divine  aulhority,  and 
i  after  \hv.  most  diligent  inquiiy  ^^■<•!«J  rr- 
ct'ivcd  and  judjred  tol)o  so  by  the  council 
of  Laodicea.  They  were  written  after 
the  days  of  Malichi,  in  whom,  accorditi;.: 
to  the  universal  testimony  of  the  Jews, 
the  spirit  of  ])rophecy  ceased,   Mai.  iv. 


4 — 6.  Not  ore  of  the  writers  in  direct 
«X>tfs,  implifd  an  utter  j^rivation  of  terms  advances  a  claim  to  inspiration. 
pivj:  i»,  and  an  insensibility  of  pain.  The  They  contain  fables,  lies,  and  contradic 
»'r?'.  iicompnunded  of  «,  firiv.  and ^atScr,  tions,  1  Macr.  vi.  4.  16.  2  Mace.  i.  1:3,  I*'"' 
c^^rr.on  The  noics  affected  an  entire  I  2  M:u"c.  ix  ?«.  Tlic  apocryphal  iKv.ks 
*|»lhv  ;  theycijnsidered  it  asthe  highest,!  are  in  general  believed  to  be  canonicHl 
wisdom  to  cniry  a  perfect  calmness  or  i  U*  the  church  of  Rome  ;  and,  even  \>Y  V 
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the  sixth  article  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, they  are  ordered  to  be  read  for 
example  of  life  and  instruction  of  man- 
ners, though  it  doth  not  apply  them  to 
establish  any  doctritie.  Ott^er  reformed 
churches  do  not  so  much  as  make  even 
this  use  of  them.  See  Prideaux*s  Con- 
nexioHt  vol  i.  p.  36—42 ;  Le^a  DU,  on 
E»dra»  :  Dick  on  Inspiration^  p.  344. 

APOLLINARIANS,  were  ancient 
heretics,  who  denied  the  proper  hu> 
inanity  of  Christ,  and  maintained  that 
the  body  which  he  assumed  was  en- 
dowed with  a  sensitive  and  not  a  ra- 
tional soul ;  but  that  the  divine  nature 
supplied  the  place  of  the  intellectual 
principle  in  man.  Thb  sect  derived  its 
name  from  Apolliaaria,  bishop  of  Lao- 
dicea.  Their  docrine  was  first  con- 
demned by  a  council  at  Alexandria  in 
363,  and  afterwards  in  a  more  formal 
manner  by  a  council  at  Home  in  375, 
and  by  another  council  in  378,  which 
dei>osed  Apollinaris  from  his  bishopric. 
This  with  other,  laws  enacted  against 
them,  reduced  them  to  a  verjr  small  num- 
ber ;  so  that  at  last  they  dwmdled  away. 
^  APOSTACY,  a  forsaking  or  renoun- 
cing our  religion,  either  by  an  open  de- 
claraUon  in  words,  or  a  virtual  declara- 
tion of  it  by  our  actions.  The  primitive 
Christian  church  distinguished  several 
kinds  of  apostacy ;  the  first  of  those  who 
went  entirely  from  Chiistianity  to  Ju- 
daism; the  second,  of  those  who -com- 
plied so  far  with  the  Jews,  as  to  com- 
municate with  them  in  many  of  their 
unlawful  practices,  without  making  a 
formal  profession  jof  their  religion ; 
third^yi  of  those  who  mingled  Judaism 
and  Christianity  together ;  and,  fourth- 
ly, of  those  who  voluntarily  relapsed 
into  paganism.  Apostacy  may  be  far- 
ther considered  as,  1.  Original,  in  which 
we  have  all  participated,  Rom.  iii.  23. 
—2.  National,  when  a  kingdom  relin- 
quishes the  profession  of  Christianity ; 
—3.  Personal,  when  an  individual  back- 
slides from  God,  Heb.  x.  38 ;— 4.  Final, 
when  men  are  given  up  to  judicial 
hardness  of  heart,  as  Judas.  See  back- 
sliding. 

APOSTLE,  properly  signifies  a  mes- 
senger or  person  sent  by  another  upon 
some  business.  It  is  particularly  applied 
to  them  whom  our  Saviour  deputed  to 
preach.— 2.  Apovtie,  in  the  Greek  li- 
turgy, is  used  for  a  book  containing  the 
epistles  of  St.  Paul,  printed  in  the  order 
wherin  they  are  to  be  read  in  churches 
throu6;h  the  course  of  the  year — 3.  The 
appelTati  in  was  also  given  to  the  ordi- 
nary travelling  ministers  of  the  church, 
Rom.  xvi  7.  Phil.  ii.  25.  though  in  pur 
translatioi  the  last  is  renderedf  messen- 


ger.— 4.  It  is  likewise  given  to  those 
persons  who  first  planted  the  Christian 
faith  in  any  place.  Thus  Dionysius  of 
Corinth  is  called  the  Apostle  of  iPrance, 
Xitvier  the  Apostle  of  the  Indies,  &c. 

APOSTLES'  CREED  See  Creed. 

APOSTOLATE,  in  a  general  sense, 
is  used  for  mission ;  but  it  more  proper- 
ly denotes  the  dignity  or  office  ot  an 
apostle  of  Christ  It  is  also  used  in 
ancient  writers  for  the  office  of  a  tnshop. 
But  as  the  title  apottolicut  has  been  ap- 
propriated to  the  pope,  so  that  of  apoa- 
tolate  became  at  length  restrained  to 
the  sole  dignity  of  the  popedom. 

APOSTOLIC  apostolical ;  some- 
thing that  relates  to  tlie  apostles,  or 
descends  from  them.  Thus  we  say  the 
apoitoUcal  age,  ^tpontoUcal  doctrine,  apoo- 
toUcal  character  constitutions,  tradi- 
tions, &c. 

APOSTOLIC,  in  the  primidvc 
churchy  was  an  appellation  given  to 
all  such  (^lurches  as  were  founded  by 
the  apostles ;  and  even  to  the  bishopa 
of  those  churches,  as  being  the  reputed 
successors  of  the  apostles.  These  were 
confihed  to  four,  viz.  Rome,  Alexandria, 
\ntioc1i,  and  Jerusalem.  In  after  times, 
the  other  churches  assumed  the  same 
quality,  on  account,  principally,  of  the 
conformity  of  their  doctrine  with  that 
of  tlie  churches  which  were  apostolical 
by  foundation,  and  because  all  bishops 
held  themselves  successors  of  the  apos- 
tles, or  acted  in  their  diocesses  with  the 
authority  of  apostles. 

The  first  time  the  term  apottoUcal  f% 
attril^uted  to  bishops,  as  such,  is  in  a 
letter  of  Clovis  to  the  council  of  Orleans,' 
held  in  511,  though  that  king  does  not 
there  expressly  denominate  them  apM- 
toUcalf  but  (^apoMtolica  sede  dignimmt) 
highly  worthy  of  the  apostolical  see. 
In  581,  Guntram  calls  the  bishops  met 
at  the  council  of  Macon,  apottoUcal  pon- 
tiffs, apottoUci  pontificeg. 

In  progress  of  time,  the  bishop  of 
Rome  growing  in  power  above  the  rest, 
and  the  three  patriarchates  of  Alexan- 
dria, Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  the  title 
apostolical  was  restrained  to  the  pope 
and  his  churcli  alone ;  though  some  of 
the  popes,  and  St.  Gregory  the  Great, 
not  contented  to  hold  the  title  bv  thit 
tenure,  began  at  length  to  insist  that  it 
belonged  to  them  by  another  and  pecu- 
liar right,  as  being  the  successors  of  St. 
Peter.  The  country  of  Rheims,in  1049, 
declared  that  the  pope  was  the  sole 
aiKistolical  primate  of  the  universal 
church.  And  hence  a  great  number  of 
apostolical  s ;  apottoUcal  see,  apottoHcal 
nuncio»     apottofical   notory,    apootoiical 
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\BBt  ap9U0iictU  chamber,  apostolical  rU 

APOSTOLICAL     CONSTITU- 

TDNS^    ft    collectioQ    of    regulations 

tfritMrted  to  the  apostles,  and  supposed 

fehive  bees  collt-cted  by  St.  Clement, 

v6aK  ■ftoie  they  likrwiae  bear.    It  it 

le  geoeral  opinion,  boweyer,  that  tbe>' 

» iporioos,  and  that  St.  Clement  had 

m  hand  in  them.    They  appeared  first 

ji  ifae  IcHirth  century,  hot  bave  been 

■■k  diangied   and   corrupted    since. 

There  are  so  nnany  things  m  them  dif- 

ferait  from   and  even  contrary  to  the 

gEDias  and  design  of  the  New  Testa- 

■ent  writers,  that  no  wise  man  would 

(Kfiere,  without  the   most  convincing 

and  irremtable  proof,  that  both  could 

cme  from   the   same  hand.    Grabe*t 

Jrjrm^  f  Whioton  s    Sauriii't    Ser.    vol. 

ii.  PL  185  ;    Lardner't   Cred,    vol.  iii.  p. 

n,  eL  wUi  Doddritig^t  UcU  lect.  119. 

APOSTOUC  FATHERS,  an  ap- 
peQatkai  tnoally  given  to  the  writers 
d  the  fint  century,  who  emplo>ecl  their 
ptts  in  the  cause  of  Christianity  Of 
ifaCK  writers  Cotelerius,  and  after  him 
Le  Clerc,  have  published  a  collection 
ii  two  volumes,  accompanied  both  with 
their  own  annotations,  and  the  remarks 
d  edier  learned  men.  See  also  the 
ccBoine  epistles  of  the  aix)6tolic  fathers 
b»  Abp.  Wake. 

APt)bTOLlCI,  or  Apostolics,  a 
rix*  5.ssunied  bv  diffcrciit  strcts  on  ac- 
c.'.  n  ii.  their  pretending  to  imitate  the 
p---:xe  <f  the  apostles. 

AFHjTACTIl^i-:,    an   ancient  sect. 


^'n  aff  cted    to   follow   the  examples 

''the  apohtlrs,  ami  renounced  all  their 

tStcts  >.nd  |#<»sessions.     It  does  not  ap- 

;iear  that  thty  held  any  errors  at  first ;  'i  s^>ul  ami   Uxly  died  tcjefther.  a 

Cii!  afurwards  they  taught  that  the  re- '  Hgaiii.    It  is  s:ii(l  thatOrigcncc 


will  liave  it  to  be  only  self  interest ;  ac 
cording  to  them,  that  whicb  determines 
rtny  agent  to  approve  his  own  action,  is 
its  apparent  tendency  to  his  private 
happmess ;  and  even  the  approbation  of 
another's  action  flows  from  no  other 
cause  but  an  opinion  of  its  tendancy  to 
the  happiness  of  the  approver,  either 
immediatelv  or  remotely.  Others  re- 
solve approbatitm  into  a  moral  sense,  or 
a  principle  of  benevolence,  by  which 
we  are  determined  to  approve  eveiy 
kind  affection  either  in  ourselves  or 
otliers,  and  all  publicly  useful  actions 
which  we  imagine  to  flow  from  such 
affections,  without  any  view  therein  to 
our  own  private  happiness. 

Rut  may  we  not  add,  that  a  true 
Christiaa's  approbation  arises  from  his 
perception  ot  the  will  of  God^  See 
Obligation. 

APPROPRIATION,  the  annexing  a 
benefice  to  the  proper  and  perpetual 
use  of  some  relij^ious  house.  It  is  a  term 
also  often  used  m  the  religious  world  as 
referring  to  that  act  of  the  mind  by 
which  we  apply  the  blessings  of  the 
Gosptl  to  ourselves.  This  appropria- 
tion is  real  when  we  are  enabled  to  be- 
lieve in,  feel  and  obey  the  truth  :  but 
mere  nominal  and  delvtive  when  there 

11  are  no  fruits  of  ri^^hteousness  and  true 

j  holinc'ss.    See  Assurance. 

AQUARIANS,  those  who  consecra- 
tecl  water  in  the  eucharist  instead  of 
wine.  Another  branch  of  them  ap- 
proved of  wine  in  the  sacrament,  when 
received  at  the  evening :  they  likewise 
mixed  witcr  with  the  wine. 

ARABICI,  erroneous  C^.hristians,  in 
the  third  ctnturv',  who  thought  that  the 

nd   rose 
convinced 


r-'^rc-n.^  of  all    riches  was  not  oi^iy  a    ihrm  of  thtir  error,  and  that  they  then 


fratrer  of  cronsc'  and  advice,  but  of 
frp-er.t  and  necessity. 

APPLICATION,  is  used  for  the  act 
«-ir-Trh\  our  Sav.our  transfers  or  n»Jik<s 
•  ■•er  T.i  us  what  he  had  earned  or  piir- 
cfti^ed  by  hii  ho'v  life  and  death.  Ac- 
f.-ii-^jly  it  is  by  thisapp'icatioii  <jf  the 
■««r»t'«  *i  Christ  that  wc  are  to  lie  jubti- 
^c''  a-  -l  entitled  to  Rriicc  and  glory. 

.i':,ca:ion  is  also  usf/d  for  that  part 
a   Mrrmon   in    whi^-.h    the    preacher 


aLjured  it. 

AKCIIANCiEL,  according  to  some 
(liviiies,  means  an  angel  (X*.rupying  the 
eightl^rank  in  the  celestial  hierarchy  ; 
but  otM..is,  not  withrut  rtason,  reckon 
it  a  title  only  api)licable  to  our  Saviour. 
Compare  Jude  9.  with  Dan.  xii.  1.  1 
Thcss.  iv.  16. 

ARCHBISHOP,  the  chief  or  metro- 
politan  histiop,  who  has  Mverul  suffra- 
gans under  him.     .\rchl)ishq)s  were  not 


"^'ri^s  honne  or  applies  the  truth  ot  re-    known   in  the  East  till  alymt  the  year 


r.rr  to  the  consciences  of  his  hearers. 

5*r  >ERMON. 

APPKOB.\ TION,  a  state  or  dl  po 
v>t  nf  the  mill-  ,  wli»iii;»  we  put  a 
'.A.up  ur*  •»,  f:-  hi'conie  pleasid  with 
*«"^  ptrsmi  or  tliinj;.  Moralists  are 
t^f.tn  on  the  principle  of  approbation. 
'<-*  the  motive  whicb  determines  us  to 
**!>n>Te  or  dinpprore.  The  Epicureans 


320;  and  th<xigh  there  weir  some  soon 
alter  il.is  who  had  the  title,  yet  that 
was  only  a  persiinal  honour,  by  which 
the  biihops  of  considerable  cities  were 
distinguished.  It  was  not  till  of  late 
that  archbishops  Ixcame  metrojwlitans. 
and  had  sufiiagans  ui»der  them.  The 
ecclesiastical  government  of  England  is 
divide<l  into  two  provinces,  viz,  Cawlet- 


ARl 


SO 


ARI 


buiy  and  York.  The  first  archlushop 
of  Cantf  rbury  was  Austin,  appointed  by 
king  Ethelbert,  on  his  conversion  to 
Christianity*  at3out  the  year  598.    His 

trace  of  Canterbury  is  the  first  peer  of 
England,  and  the  n^xt  to  the  royal  fa- 
mily, having  precedence  (if  all  dukes, 
and  all  great  officers  of  the  crown.  It 
is  his  privilegt^,  by  custom,  to  crown 
the  king*^  and  qufens  of  this  kingdom. 
The  archbishop  (if  York  has  precedt  nee 
of  all  (hikes  not  of  the  royal  blcxx],  and 
of  all  officers  of  the  state  except  the  lord 
high  chancellor.  The  first  archbishop 
of  York  was  Paulinus,  appointed  by 
pope  Gregory  about  tkt*  vear  622 

ARCHDEACON,  a  priest  invested 
with  authority  of  jurisdiction  over  the 
clergy  and  laity,  next  to  the  bishop, 
cither  through  the  whole  diocess,  or 
only  a  part  of  it.  There  are  sixty  in 
BiiKlandf,  who  visit  every  two  years  in 
three,  when  they  inquire  into  the  re- 
parations and  moveables  belonging  to 
churches ;  reform  abuses ;  suspend  ;  ex 
communicate;  in  some  places  prove 
wills ;  and  induct  all  clerks  into  bene- 
ficeb  within  thi-ir  respective  jurisdic- 
tions. 

ARCHONTICS,  a  sect  about  the 
year  160  or  20^.  Among  many  other 
extravagant  notions  they  held  that  the 
w  rid  was  created  by  archangels ;  they 
also  denied  the  nsurrection  ot  the  Ixxly. 

ARCH-PRESBYTER,  or  Arch- 
Prikst,  a  priest  established  in  some 
4i(x;esses  with  a  superiority  over  the 
ri-ht.  He  was  anciently  chosen  out  of 
the  college  of  presbjrters,  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  bishop.  The  arch-presbyters 
were  much  of  the  same  nature  with  our 
deans  in  cathedral  churches. 

ARRHABONARII,  a  sect  who  held 
that  the  eucharist  is  neither  the  real 
flesh  or  blood  of  Christ,  nor  yet  the 
sign  of  them,  but  only  the  pledge  or 
earnest  thereof. 

ARIANS,  followers  of  Arius,^  pres- 
byter of  the  church  of  Alexandria,  about 
SI 5,  who  maintained  that  the  Son  of 
Grid  was  totally  and  essentially  distinct 
from  the  Father ;  that  he  was  the  first 
and  noblest  of  those  beings  whom  God 
had  created— the  instrument,  by  whose 
subordinate  o))eration  he  formed  the 
universe  ;  and  therefore,  inferior  to  the 
Father  both  in  nr^iure  and  dignity  :  also, 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  God.  but 
created  by  the  power  of  the  Son.  The 
Arians  owned  that  the  Son  was  the 
Word  :  but  denied  that  word  to  have 
been  etenial.  They  held  that  Christ 
had  nothing  of  man  \n  him  but  the  (lesh. 
to  which  the  xo>oc,  or  word,  was  joined, 
which  was  the  same  as  the  soul  in  us.*— 


The  Arians  were  first  condemned  and 
anathematised  by  a  council  at  Alexan- 
dria, in  320,  under  Alexander,  bishop 
of  that  city,  who  accused  Arius  of  im- 
piety, and  caused  him  to  be  expelled 
from  the  communion  of  the  church ;  and 
afterwards  by  38u  fathers  in  the  general 
couDcil  of  Nice,  assembled^by  Coostan- 
tine,  in  325.  His  doctrine,  however, 
was  not  extinguished ;  on  the  cootraiyy 
it  became  the  reigning  religion,  espe- 
cially in  the  Blast.  Anus  was  recalled 
from  bttuni^ment  by  Constantine  in  two 
or  three  years  afrer  the  council  of  Niceb 
and  the  laws  that  had  been  enacted 
against  him  mtte  repealed.  Notwitli- 
standing  this,  Athanasius,  then  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  refused  to  admit  him  and 
his  followers  to  communion.  This  ao 
enraged  them,  that  by  their  interen  at 
court,  they  pnicured  Uiat  prelate  to  be 
deposed  and  banished  .  but  the  church 
of  Alexundria  still  refusing  to  admit 
Arius  into  their  communion,  the  empe* 
ror  sent  for  him  to  Constantmople ; 
where  uixvo  delivering  in  a  fresh  con- 
fes^on  of  his  faith,  in  terms  less  offendve, 
the  emperor  commanded  him  to  be  re- 
ceived into  their  communion  ;  but  that 
very  evening,  it  is  said,  Arius  died  as 
>^is  friends  were  conducting  him  in  tri- 
umph to  the  great  church  of  Constan* 
tioople.  Arius,  pressed  by  a  natural 
want,  stepped  aside,  but  expired  on  the 
six>t,  his  bowels  gushing  out.  The 
Arian  party,  however,  found  a  protector 
in  Constantius,  who  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther in  the  East.  They  underwent 
various  revolutions  and  prosecutions 
under  succeeding  emperors ;  till  at 
length,  Theodosius  the  Great  exerted 
ever\'  eff»»rt  to  suppress  them.  Their 
doctrine  was  carried,  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, into  Africa,  under  the  Vandals ; 
and  into  Asia  under  the  Goths. — Italy, 
Gaul,  and  Spain,  were  also  deeply  in- 
fected with  it ;  and  towards  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixth  century,  it  was 
triumphant  in  many  parts  of  Asia,  Afri- 
ca, and  Kurope  :  Ixit  it  sunk  almost  at 
once,  when  the  Vandals  were  driven 
out  of  Africa,  and  the  Goths  out  of 
Italy,  by  the  arms  of  Justinian.  How- 
ever, it  revived  again  in  Italy,  under 
the  protection  of"  the  Lombards,  in  the 
seventh  centur>%  and  was  not  extin- 
guished ti)l  about  the  end  of  the  eighth. 
Arian  ism  was  apfain  revived  in  the  West 
by  Servetus,  in  1:^31,  for  which  he  suf- 
fered death.  After  this  the  doctrine^ 
^ot  footing  in  Geneva,  and  in  Poland  ;' 
but  at  length  degenerated  in  a  great 
measure  into  Socinianism.  Erasmus,  it 
IS  thought,  aimed  at  reviviag  it,  in  his 
commentaries  on  the  New  1  estament ; 
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wAthe  JeAmed  Grotius  seems  to  lean 
tevaf.  Mr.  Whiston  was  one  of  the 
fardivioes  who  revived  this  controver- 
ra  tbe  eiehteenth  century.  He  was 
ifcwed  by  i>r.  Clarke,  who  was  chiefly 

SKd  bf  Dr.  Wateriand.  Those  who 
the  doctrine  which  is  usually  called 
lam.humumf  say  that  Chrisit  pre-ex- 
JKd ;  but  not  as  the  eternal  Logos  of 
ie  Fathet*  c»r  as  the  being  by  whom 
kenacte  the  worlds,  and  had  inUT- 
ame  with  the  patriarchs,  or  as  having 
■f  certain  rank  or  emp|<«yment  what- 
ever hi  the  divine  dispensations.  In 
■Bdcm  time's,  the  term  .1*ian  \s  indis- 
crininately  applied  to  those  wh<'  consi- 
st leiDS  Simply  subordinate  to  the 
FidicT.  Some  of  thf  m  believe  Christ 
Id  ham  been  the  creator  of  the  world  ; 
bat  they  all  maintain  that  he  existed 
previously  to  his  incamation»  though  in 
bts  pr&existent  state  thf-y  assign  him 
fifimnt  degrees  of  dignity.  Hence  the 
terns  Ksjrk  and  Iy>xo  Arian,  See  Prk- 
irisTiLVCE.  Some  of  the  more  rect-nt 
vinficatars  of  Arianism  have  been  //. 
Tinbr,  ID  his  .  Ipohg^if  of  Ren  Mordecai  to 
ki*  Priemth  fvr  rmhriicins^  Chrittianity  ;  Dr., 
B^nmmd^  ill  hi»  /Vty  Dist^rtatiotvt ;  Dr. 
Fnee,  in  his  Scnmont  on  the  Chrhtian 
lh€9riMe.  See  alM  the  4th  volume  of 
TlnSmficaf  Rrpontory^  p.  153^163,  and 
€9»TatnM    Tract    on    the    Pre-exi^tence  of 

On  »he  rpprsite  side,  Hoj^uc  and 
Brunei:'*  fT'%t  of  DihHfn'ers,  vol.  iii. 
Jibadtr,  li'atrrland^  Guyne,  Hnj,  Ro- 
beik'^n.  EvrUit^h,  Havjk'T  on  the  Divi- 
m:y  s/  Chntt  ;  ^('aiarnu,  'Pay '-or,  GUI 
hke$^  F:ke,  and  Simfiaon,  on  tht  Tri- 

ARISTOTELIANS,  the  followers  of 
AriAOlie  Th^y  believed  in  the  eternity 
of  the  wirid,  ant^  represnited  the  De  tv 
as  somewhat  umilar  to  a  principle  of 
power  grvng  moti^vn  to  a  machine  :  and 
ts  happy  in  the  conte.iiplation  of  him- 
wif,  bot  regardless  of  human  affairs. 
They  were  uncertain  as  to  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  —As  this  was  rather 
a  pbiloanphical  than  religious  sect,  we 
kIu]  not  enlan^e  on  it- 

.\RK,  or  Noah's  Ark,  a  floating 
Tttael  built  by  Noah  for  the  preserva- 
boQ  of  his  family,  and  the  several  spe- 
cies of  animals  during  the  deluge.  The 
fcrm  of  the  Ark  was  an  ublong,  with  a 
tttbnttonu  and  a  sloped  roof«  raised  to 

I  Oibit  in  the  middle  ;  it  had  neither 
sal's  oTir  rudder ;  nor  was  it  sharp  at 
the  ends  fr»r  cutting  the  water,  rhis 
fiorr.  was  admirably  calculated  to  make 

II  lie  steady  on  the  water,  without  roll- 
aiK,  which  might  have  endangered  the 
•^cs  of  the  animals  within. 


The  lengtli  of  this  ark  was  300  cubits, 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot's 
calculation,  amount  to  a  little  more  than 
547 feet;  its  breadth,  50  cubits,  or  91-2 
feet ;  its  height,  30  cubits,  or  5472  feet ; 
and  its  solid  contents,  2,730-782  solid 
feeti  sufficient  for  a  carriage  for  81,062 
ton.  It  consisted  of  three  stories,  each 
of  which,  abating  the  thickness  of  the 
flqors,  might  be  al)out  18  feet  high,  aiid 
no  doubt  was  partitioned  into  a  great 
many  rooms  or  apartments.  This  ves* 
sel  was  doubtless  so  contrived,  as  to  ad- 
mit the  air  and  tbe  light  on  all,  though 
the  particular  construction  of  the  win- 
dows be  not  mentioned. 

ARK  OF  THE  COVENANT,  a 
small  chest  or  coffer,  three  feet  nine 
inches  in  lenp;th,  two  feet  three  inches 
in  breadth,  and  two  feet  three  inches  in 
height :  in  which  were  contained  the 
golden  pot  that  had  manna,  Aaron's 
rod,  and  the  tables  of  the  covt  nant. 
The  ark  was  reposited  in  the  holiest 
p'ace  of  th'  tabernacle.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Philistines,  and  detained  twenty 
(some  say  forty)  years  at  Kirja>h  jea- 
rim ;  but,  the  people  being  afflicted  with 
emerods  on  ace*  unt  c^  it,  returned  it 
with  divers  presents.  It  was  afterwards 
placed  in  the  temple. 

The  lid  or  covering  of  the  ark  was 

called  tht  propitiatory  or  mercy  seat  ;  over 
which  two  figures  were  pi  ced,  called 
rhernhims^  with  expanded  wings  of  a  pe- 
culiir  form.  Here  the  Shechinah  rest- 
ed both  in  the  ta'oemacle  and  temple 
in  a  visible  cloud  :  hence  were  issued 
the  Divine  orac'es  by  an  audible  voice; 
and  the  hij^h  priest  app«'ared  bef(»re 
this  mercy-seat  once  eveiy  year  on  the 
i^reat  day  of  expiaiion  ;  and  the  Jews,  ^ 
wherever  they  worshipped,  turned  their 
faces  towards  the  place  where  the  ark 
stood. 

In  the  second  temple  there  was  also 
an  ark,  made  of  the  same  shape  and 
dimensions  with  the  first,  and  put  in 
the  same  place,  but  without  any  of  its 
cnnttnts  and  peculiar  honours  It  was 
used  as  a  representative  of  the  former 
on  tbe  day  of  expiation,  and  a  rcposi- 
tor\'  of  tiic  original  copy  of  the  holy 
Scriptures,  collected  by  Ezra  and  the 
m  n  of  the  great  synai^ogue  after  the 
captivity ;  ami,  in  imitation  of  this,  the 
.lews,  to  this  day,  have  a  kind  of  ark  in 
their  synapro'^ues,  wherein  their  sacred 
bo(  ks  are  kept. 

ARMENIANS,  the  inhabitants  of 
Armenia,  whose  religion  is  the  Chris- 
tian, of  the  Eutychian  sect ;  that  is.  they 
hold  but  one  nature  in  jtsus  Christ. 
See  EuTvciiiANs.  They  assert  also 
the  prrcession  of  the  Holv  Ghost  CvotTCi  .m 
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the  Pathet  only.  They  believe  that 
Christ  at  his  descent  into  hell  freed  the 
souls  of  the  damned  from  thence,  and 
reprieved  them  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
when  thev  shall  be  rennanded  to  eternal 
flames,  fhey  believe  that  the  souls  of 
the  righteous  shall  not  be  admitted  to 
the  beatific  vision  till  after  the  resur- 
rection, notwithstanding  which  they 
pray  to  departed  ^ints,  adore  thejr 
pictures,  and  bum  lumps  before  them. 
The  Armenian  clergy  consist  of  patri- 
archs, archbishops,  doctors,  secular 
priests,  and  monks.  The  Aniienian 
monks  are  of  the  order  of  St.  Basil ;  and 
every  Wednesday  and  Friday  they  eat 
neither  fish,  nor  eggs,  nor  oil,  nor  any 
thing  made  of  mi^k ;  and  during  Lent 
they  li%e  upon  nothing  but  roots.  They 
have  seven  secraments ;  baptism,  con- 
ihtnatioD,  penance,  the  eucharist,  ex- 
treme unction,  orders,  and  matrimony. 
—They  admit  infants  to  the  communion 
at  two  or  three  months  old.  They  seem 
to  place  tlie  chief  part  of  their  religion 
in  tastings  and  abstinences ;  and,  among 
the  cler^,  the  hijghei'  the  decree,  the 
lower  they  must  live  ;  insomuch  that  it 
is  said  the  archbishops  live  on  nothing 
bat  pulse.  They  consecrate  holy  water 
but  once  a  year ;  at  which  time  every 
one  fills  a  pot,  and  carries  it  home, 
which  brings  in  a  considerate  revenue 
to  the  ciuirch. 

ARMiNIANS,  persons  who  follow 
the  ^('C^i^nes  of  Arminius,  who  was 
pastor  at  Amsterdam,  and  afterwards 
p|t)fessor  of  divinity  at  Leyden.  Armi- 
nius had  been  educated  in  the  np^iions 
of  Calvin  ;  but,  thinking  the  doctrine  of 
that  great  man  with  regard  to  free  will, 

gredestination,  and  grace,  too  severe, 
e  began  to  express  his  doubts  con- 
cerning them  in  the  year  1591,  and, 
upon  farther  inquiry,  adopted  the  sen- 
timents of  those  whose  religious  system 
extends  the  love  of  the  Supreme  Being 
and  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  to  ail 
mankind.  The  Arminians  are  also  call- 
ed Remonstrants,  because  in  1611,  thev 
presented  a  remonstrance  to  ihe  states- 
general,  wherein  they  stJJte  their  griev- 
ances, and  pray  for  relief. 

The  disUnguishing  tenet9  of  the  Ar- 
minians may  be  comprised  in  the  five 
following  articles  relative  to  predesti- 
nation, universal  redemption,  the  cor- 
niption  of  man,  conversion,  and  perse- 
verance, viz. 

I.  That  God,  from  all  eternity,  de- 
termined to  bestow  salvatiofi  on  those 
whom  he  foresaw  would  persevere  unto 
the  end ;  and  to  inflict  everlasting  pu- 
nishment on  those  wha  should  continue 
in  then:  unbelief,  and  rtsiat  his  divine 


succours ;  so  that  electkxi  was  condn 
tionaly  and  reprobation  io  like  manner 
the  result  of  foreseen  infidelity  and  per- 
severing wickednetSi 

U.  That  Jesus  Christ  by  hb  suffer- 
ings and  death,  made  an  atonement  for 
the  sins  of  all  mankind  in  ^eral,  and 
of  every  individual  io  particular ;  that, 
however,  none  but  those  who  beUeve  in 
him  can  be  partakers  of  divine  benefits. 

III.  That  true  faith  cannot  proceed 
from  the  exercise  of  our  natural  facul- 
ties and  poweci,  nor  from  the  force  and 
operatioo  of  me  will;  since  man  in 
consequence  of  his  natural  corruption, 
is  incapable  either  of  thinking  or  doing 
any  good  thing ;  and  that,  therefore,  it 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  his  conversion 
and  salvation,  that  he  be  regenerated 
and  renewed  by  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  is  tne  gift  of  God 
through  Jesus  Christ. 

IV.  That  this  divine  ^ce  or  energy 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  begins  and  perfects 
every  thing  that  can  be  called  good  in 
man,  and,  consequently,  all  good  works 
are  to  be  attributed  to  God  alone ;  that, 
nevertheless,  this  grace  is  offered  to  all, 
and  does  not  force  men  to  act  ag^nst 
their  inclinations,  but  may  be  resisted 
and  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  perverse 
will  of  the  impenitent  sinner.  Some 
-modem  Arminians  interpret  this  and 
the  last  article  with  a  greater  latitude. 

V.  That  God  gives  to  the  truly  faith- 
ful who  are  regenerated  by  his  grace 
the  means  of  preserving  themselves  in 
this  state.  The  first  Arminians,  indeed, 
had  some  doubt  with  respect  to  the 
closing  part  of  this  article ;  but  their 
followers  uniformly  maintain  '*  that  the 
regenerate  may  lose  true  justifying 
faith,  hiW  from  a  state  of  grace,  and  die 
in  their  sins.** 

After  the  appointment  of  Arminius 
to  the  theological  chair  at  Leyden,  be 
thought  it  his  duty  to  avow  and  vindi- 
cate the  principles  which  he  had  em- 
braced ;  and  the  freedom  with  which  be 
published  and  defended  them,  exposed 
him  to  the  resentment  of  those  that  ad- 
hered to  the  theological  system  of  Ge- 
neva, which  then  prevailed  in  Holland  ; 
but  his  principal  opponent  was  Gomar, 
his  colltague.  The  controversy  which 
was  thus  begun  l)ecame  more  general 
after  the  death  of  Arminius  in  the  year 
1609,  and  threatened  to  involve  the 
United  Provinces  in  civil  discord.  The 
Arminian  tenets  gained  ground  under 
the  mild  and  favourable  treatment  of 
the  magistrates  of  Holland,  and  were 
adopted  by  several  persons  of  merit  and 
distinction.  The  Calvinists  or  Gomarists, 
as  they  were  now  called,  appealed  to  a 
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ui^onal  synod ;  accordingly,  the  synod 
i  Dort  wa&  convened,  by  order  ot  the 
Bziio-general  in  1618;  and  was  com- 
ved  of  ecclesiastic  deputies  from  th^ 
bailed  Provinces  as  well  as  fn)ni  tht- 
f^iraicd  churches  of  £ngland,  Hes^ia, 
Bremen.  Switzerland,   and  the  Palad- 
s^.    The  principal  advocate  in  favour 
c2  the  Armenians  was  Episcnpius,  who 
K  that  ciine  was  professor  of  divinity  at 
Ufdea.    it  was  first  proposed  to  dis- 
cui  the  princi^  subjects  in  dispute, 
that  the  Annemans  siiould  be  allowed 
to  state  and  vindicate  the  grounds  on 
vUch  their  ofMnions  were  founded ;  but, 
MK  difference  arising  as  to  the  proper 
Bode  of  conducting  the  debate,  the  Ar- 
minians  were  excluded  from  the  assem- 
fa&f  •    Their  case  was  tried  in  their  ab- 
MDoe,  and  they  were  pronounced  guilty 
of  pestikntial  errors,  and  condemned  as 
compeers  of  the  true  religion.    A  cu- 
rious account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
above  synod,  may  be  seen  in  a  series  of 
kcten  written  by  Mr.  John  Hales,  who 
was  present  on  me  occasion. 

in  consequence  of  the  above-mention- 
ed decision,  the  Arminians  were  consi- 
diered  as  enemies  to  their  country,  and 
iaestabliUied  religion,  and  were  much 
persecuted.  They  were  treated  with 
S^vat  severity,  and  deprived  of  all  their 
p^vtsaod  ernpjnyments;  their  ministers 
*ere  sU^nced,  and  their  c«ingn.'j»ations 
were  suppressed.  The  great  Barne 
\<i^t.  was  (^'headed  on  a  scaffold ;  and 
Ike  leimcd  Cirotius,  bi.inij;  rnndemned ; 
t':  perpetual  impriyMiment,  fled,  and  t(K)k 
retake  in  France. 

Afrer  the  death  of  prince  Maurice, 
wto  har!  been  a  violent  partisan  in  ta- 
Tf  ur  tA  the  Goiiiarists,  in  the  year  162j, 
iKe  AmfRian  exiles  were  restored  ti 
the:r  It  rtner  reputation  and  tranquillity; 
and,  under  the  toleration  ot  the  state. 
tbev  erected  churches  and  foiitided  a 
GGtlege  at  Amsterdam,  appointing  Epis* 
^rptus  the  first  theological  professor. 
The  Arminian  system  has  very  much 
prevailed  in  England  since  the  lime  of 
irch^ishrp  Laud,  and  its  votaries  in 
ithtr  countries  are  very  numerous.  Ft 
:s  {generally  supposed  that  a  majority 
.:  the  clerg>'  m  both  the  ciirtblished 
•churches  of  Great  Britain  favour  the 
Amenian  system,  notwithstanding  their 
wticlrs  arr  strictly  Calvinistic  The 
litne  cf  Mr  J'»hn  VV%  slcy  hardly  n«;d 
*  mentirntd  hrre.  Everyone  knows 
**ut  an  advocate  he  was  tor  the  ten*  ts 
rf  .Vrminius,  and  the  smcccss  he  met 
»ith     Sec  IVIktkodists. 

Some  of  the  principal  writers  (.n  the 
^uie  fjf  the  Arminians  havt  liccn  .7".;*- 


Uus,  Isimborch,  Le  Cierc,  Ifetatein,  Good' 
win,  Whitby^  Taylor,  Fletc/itv,  &c. 

Some  of  the  principal  writers  on  the 
other  side  have  been  Pothill  in  his  Book 
on  the  Decrees  ;  John  Edwards  in  his 
Veritas  Redux  ;  Cole  in  his  Sovereign' 
tvofGod;  Edwards  on  the  IVill,  and 
Original  sin  ;  Dr.  Owen  in  his  UisfiUxy 
of  Arminianism,  and  on  Particular  Re- 
demfuion;  Gill  in  his  Cause  o/Godand 
Truth :  and  Tojdady,  in  almost  all  his 
Works 

ARNOLDISTS,  the  followers  of  Ar- 
nold,  of  Bi<escia,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
who  was  a  great  declaimer  against  the 
wealth  a!id  vices  of  the  clergy.  He  is 
also  charged  with  preaching  against 
baptism  and  the  cucharist.  He  was 
burnt  at  Rome  in  1155,  and  his  ashes 
cast  into  the  Tiber. 

ARTEMONTES,  a  denomination  in 
the  second  century ;  so  called  from  Ar- 
temon,  who  taught  that  at  the  birth  of 
the  man  Christ,  a  certain  divine  cnerg}', 
or  portion  of  the  divine  nature,  united 
itself  to  him. 

ARTICLE  OF  FAITH  is,  by  some, 
defined  a  point  of  Christian  doctrine, 
which  we  are  obliged  to  believe,  as 
having  been  reveaicd  by  God  himself, 
and  allowed  and  established  as  such  l^ 
the  church     See  Confessions. 

ARIICLES  OF  THE  CHURCH 
OF  ENCiLANO.  Ste  Chuuch  ojt 
England. 

AKIICLKS,  LAMBETH  The 
Lauib.  th  articles  \iiiv\i  so  callt-d,  be- 
cause drawn  up  at  L'mibeth  palace, 
undt-r  the  eye,  and  willi  the  assistance, 
of  archbish(.i|)  \Vlutj;ift,  bisliop  Ban- 
crott,  l)ibh(»p  VaiK!;ha!i,  and  oihcr  emi* 
nent  dignitaries  of  the  church.  That 
the  reader  may  jud^e  how  Calvinistic 
the  ckrRV  were  under  tlie  reign  of 
fiueen  EiizalK!th,  we  shall  here  msert 
them.  **  1.  G(kI  hath  from  eternity  pre- 
destinatfd  certain  persons  to  life,  and 
halh  repn>I)atcd  certain  j)ersons  unto 
death.  J,  The  moving  or  ^'fficient  cause 
of  prt'destin!itit!n  unto  life  is  not  the 
foresight  of  faith,  or  of  perseverance, 
or  of  grrd  W('rks,  (t  of  any  thing  that 
is  in  the  persons  predestinaK  d  ;  but  the 
alone  will  if  God's  jj,'»od  pleasure.  3. 
Thi^  predestinati  are  a  prc-dctennincd 
and  certiiin  nnmlxT,  which  can  neither 
be  lesscntd  nr»r  increastd.  4.  Such  as 
aie  lint  pn  destinattd  to  s<)lvation  shall 
inevitably  bt?.  condemned  on  account  of 
•heir  sins.  5.  The  tru'.',  lively,  and  ius- 
tifyiiM^  faith,  and  the  Spirit  of  God 
jusiiiyiug,  i*^  not  extiniiuishcd,  doth  not 
utterly  tail,  doth  i.ft  \anish  away  in  the 
eu  ct,  either  feially  or  tcttdiy.  <».  A 
true  beliewr.  that  is,  one  wU*.»\sc\.<\vwd 
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Nvithjustifyiiit;  faith,  is  certified  by  the 
full  assurance  of  faith  that  his  sins  are 
forgiven,  and  that  he  shall  be  everbast- 
ingly  saved  by  Christ.    7.  Saving  grace 
is  not  allowed,  is  not  imparted,  is  not 
granted  to  all  men,  by  which  they  may 
be  saved,  if  they  will.    8.   No  man  is 
able  to  come  to  Christ,  unless  it  be  given 
him  ;  and  unless  the  Father  draw  him  ; 
and  all  men  are  not  drawn  by  the  Fa- 
ther,  that  they  may  come  to  his  Son. 
9.  It  is  not  in  the  will  or  power  of  every 
man  to  be  saved."    What  gave  occasion 
to  the  framing  these  articles  was  this : — 
Some  persons  had  distinguished  them- 
selves  at  the  university  of  Cambridge 
by  opposing  predestination.  Alarmed  at 
the  opinions  that  were  vented,  the  above- 
mentioned  archbishop,  with  others,  com- 
fiosed  these  articles,  to  prevent  the  be- 
ief  of  a  contrary  doctrine.  These,  when 
completed,  were  sent  down  to  Cam- 
bridge,  to  which  the  scholars  were 
strictly  enjoined  to  conform. 

ARTOTYRITES,  a  Christian  sect 
in  the  primitive  church,  who  celebrated 
the  eucharist  with  bread  and  cheese. 
The  word  is  derived  from  tt^ros,  "bread," 
and  Ttfgof,  "  cheese."  The  Artotvrites 
admitted  women  to  the  priesthood  and 
episojpacy ;  and  Epiphanius  tells  us  that 
it  was  a  common  thin^  to  see  seven  girls 
at  once  enter  into  their  church  robed  in 
white,  and  holding  a  torch  in  their  hands; 
where  they  wept  and  bewailed  the 
wretchedness  of  numan  nature,  and  the 
miseries  of  this  life. 

ASCENSION  OF  CHRIST,  his  vi- 
sible elevation  to  heaven,  llie  ascension 
of  Jesus  Christ  was  not  only  presignified 
by  many  Scripture  types,  but  also  by 
many  remarkable  Scripture  prophecies. 
P^t.  xlvii.  5.  Ps.  ex.  1.  Dan.  vii.  13,  14. 
Mic  ii.  13.   Ps:  Ixviii.  18. 

The  evidences  of  hit  atcension  -were  nume- 
roua.  The  disciples  saw  him  ascends 
Acts  i.  9, 10.  Two  an^ls  testified  that 
he  did  ascend.  Acts  i.  11.  Stephen, 
Paul,  and  John  saw  him  in  his  ascended 
state.  Acts  vii.  55,  56.  Acts  ix.  Rev.  L 
The  marvellous  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  demonstrated  it,  Johii  xvi.  7,  14. 
Acts  ii.  33.  The  terrible  overthrow 
and  dispersion  of  the  Jewish  nation  is  a 
standing  proof  of  it,  John  viii.  21.  Matt, 
xxvi.  64. 

Tfie  time  of  his  ascension  It  was  forty 
days  after  his  resurrection.  He  con- 
tinued so  many  days  on  earth,  that  he 
might  give  many  repeated  proofs  of  his 
resurrection.  Acts  i.  3 ;  that  he  might 
Instruct  his  followers  in  every  thing 
which  pertained  to  the  abolishment  ot 
the  Jewish  ceremonies.  Acts  i.  3  ;  and 
that  he  might  open  to  them  the  Scrip- 


tures concerning  himself,  and  renew 
their  commission  to  preach  the  Gospe)» 
Acts  i.  5, 6.  Mark  xvi.  15. 

The  manner  of  his  ascension.  It  was 
from  Mount  Olivet  to  heaven.  Acts  i. 
12;  not  in  appearance  only,  but  in 
reality  and  truth;  visibly  and  locally ; 
a  real  motion  of  his  human  nature  ;  sud- 
den, swift,  elorious,  and  in  a  triumphant 
manner.  He  was  parted  from  hu  dis- 
ciples, while  he  ^was  solemnly  blessing; 
them ;  and  multitudes  of  annls  attended 
him  with  shouts  of  praise,  Ps.  Ixviii.  17. 
xlvii.  5,  6. 

The  ejects  or  ends  of  Christ'e  ascension 
vere,  1.  to  fulfil  the  prophecies  and 
types  concerning  it.  2.  To  take  upon 
him  more  openly  the  exercise  of  Jus 
kinglv  office.  3.  To  receive  gifts  for 
men  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary. 
Ps.  Ixviii.  18;  4.  To  open  the  way  into 
heaven  for  his  people,  Heb.  x.  19,  2a 
5.  To  assure  the  samta  of  their  ascen- 
sion also,  John  xiv.  1,  2. 

ASCETIC,  one  who  retires  from  the 
world  for  the  purpose  of  devotion  and 
mortification.  When  the  monks  came 
in  fashion,  this  title  was  bestow^  upon 
them,  especially  such  as  lived  in  soli- 
tude. It  was  also  the  title  of  several 
books  of  spiritual  exercises,  as  the 
^scetics^  or  devout  exercises  of  St  Basil. 
&c. 

A9CODROGITES,  a  denomioatioii 
which  arose  about  the  year  181.  They 
brought  into  their  churches  bags  or 
skins  filled  with  new  wine,  to  represent 
the  new  bottles  filled  with  new  wine, 
mentioned  by  Christ  They  danced 
round  these  bags  or  skins,  and,  it  is  said, 
intoxicated  themselves  with  the  wine. 

ASCOODRUTES,  a  sect,  in  the  se* 
cond  century,  who  rejected  the  use  of 
all  symbols  and  sacraments  on  this  prin- 
ciple, that  incorporeal  things  cannot  be 
communicated  by  things  corporeal,  nor 
divine  mysteries  by  any  thing  viaUe. 

ASSEMBLIES  OF  THE  CLERGY 
are  called  convocations  synods,  councils. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  church  of 
Scotland  is  called  a  general  assembly. 
In  this  assembly  his  majesty  is  repre- 
sented by  his  commissioner,  who  dis- 
solves one  meeting  and  calls  another  in 
the  name  of  the  king,  while  the  mode- 
rator does  the  same  \n  the  name  of  Je- 
sus Christ.  See  Convocation,  Pres- 
byterians. 

ASSENT,  that  act  of  the  mind  where- 
by  it  takes  or  acknowledges  any  propo- 
sition to  be  true  or  false.  There  are 
three  degrees  of  assent: — conjecture^ 
otamon,  and  beNef  Con^cture  is  but  a 
slight  and  weak  inclination  to  assent  to 
the  thing  proposed,  by  reason  of  the 
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«t{iic>'  objections  that  lie  aRainst  iti 
Opitn  is  a  more  steady  and  nxed  as- 
A  when  ft  man  is  almost  certain. 
6u(fk  yet  some  fear  of  the  contrary 
Asams  with  him.  AHef'is  a  more  full 
mA  assured  assent  to  the  truth.    See 

lUIEF. 

ASSURANCE  is  the  firm  persuasion 
«e  have  of  the  certainty  of  any  thing, 
V  a  certain  expectation  of  something 


•limrance  •fthe  Untlentandin^  is  a  well* 
noanded  knowledge  of  divine  things, 
noded  on  God's  word.  Col.  ii.  2.— .4«- 
vwu€  of  Faith  does  not  relate  to  our 
pencnal  interest  in  Christ,  but  consists 
B  a  firm  belief  ci  the  revelation  that 
God  has  i^ven  us  of  Christ  in  his  word, 
wnh  an  entire  dependance  on  him.  Heb. 
z.  22.— wlnwronce  of  Jfofe  is  a  firm  ex- 
pectatioo  that  God  wiU  grant  us  the 
conpJete  enjoyment  of  what  he  has  pro- 
mised Heb.  vi.  11. 

The  doctrine  of  assurance,  i.  e.  the 
belief  that  we  have  an  interest  in  the 
divine  favour,  has  afforded  matter  for 
di^Mie  among  divines.    Some  have  as 
Mittd  that  it  is  not  to  be  obtained  in  the 
pRsent  state,  allowing  that  persons  may 
be  in  a  hopeful  way  to  salvation,  but 
that  they  have  no  real  or  absolute  as- 
aorance  of  it :  but  this  is  clearly  refuted 
bi' facts  as  well  as  by  Scripture.    That 
it  is  to  be  obtained  is  evident ;  for  we 
have   reason    to  believe  many  persons 
have  actually  obtained  it.   Job  xix.  25. 
P*.  xvii.  15    2  Tim.  i.  12.    The  Scrip 
rires  exfanrt  us  to  obtain  it,  2  Cor.  xiii. 
a.  Heb  vi.  n.   1  Thess.  v.  21.     The 
Hdv  Spirit  is  said  to  bear  witness   of 
it,  Rom.  viii.  16.    The  exercise  of  the 
Chrwdan  graces  is  considered  as  a  proof 
of  it,   I  lohn  iii.  14.   1  John  ii.  S.     We 
most,  however,  guard  against  presump- 
tion ;  for  a  mere  persuasion  that  Chnst 
is  ours  is  no  proof  that  he  is  so.    We 
most  have  evidence  before  we  can  have  ' 
gntoine  assurance.    It  is  necessary  to 
obMTve  also,  that  it  is  not  a  duty  im- 
posed upon  all  mankind,  so  that  every 
ooe.    in  whatsoever  state  he  may  be, 
oigfat  to  be  fully  persuaded  of  his  salva- 
tjcn.     ••  We  do  not  aflinr,"  says  Saurin, 
"that  Christians,   of  whose   sincerity 
±ere  may  be  some  doulit,  have  a  rif»ht 
t3  assurance;  that  backsliders,  as  such, 
mght  to  persuade  themselves  that  they 
4iall  be   saved;    nor  do  we  say  that 
Christians   who  have   arrived   to  the 
t^hest  deifjee  of  holiness  can  be  per- 
•uded  of  the  certainty  of  their  salvation 
in  eveiy  period  of  their  lives  ;   nor,  if 
jett  to  dieir  own  efforts,  can  they  enjoy 
it;  but  believers  supported  by  the  divine 
sc!*.,  who  walk  in  all  good  conscience 


before  him,  these  only  have  ground  to 
expect  this  privilege." 

Some  divines  ha\c maintained  that. as- 
surance is  included  in  the  very  essence 
of  futh,  so  that  a  man  cannot  have  f.iith 
without  assurance ;  but  we  must  distin- 
guish between  assurance  and  justifying 
faith.  The  apostle,  indeed,  speaks  cf 
the  full  assurance  of  faith ;  but  then  this 
is  a  full  and  firm  i)ersuasion  of  what 
the  Gospel  re\'eals;  whereas  the  as- 
surance we  are  speaking  of  relates  to 
our  personal  interest  in  Christ,  and  is 
an  effect  of  this  faith,  and  not  faith  it- 
self. Faith  in  Chribt  certainly  includes 
fome  idea  of  assurance :  for,  except  we 
be  assured  that  he  is  the  Saviour,  we 
shall  never  go  to  or  rely  upon  him  as 
such :  but  faith  in  Christ  does  not  imply 
an  assurance  of  our  interest  in  him ;  for 
there  may  be  faith  long  before  the  assu* 
ranee  of  personal  interest  commences. 
The  confounding  of  these  ideas  has  been 
the  cause  of  presumption  on  the  one 
hand,  and  despair  on  the  other.  When 
men  have  l^en  taught  that  faitli  con- 
hists  in  believing  that  Christ  died  for 
them,  and  been  assured  that,  if  they  can 
only  believe  so,  all  is  well:  and  that 
then  they  are  immediately  pardoned 
and  justihed,  the  consequence  has  been, 
that  the  bold  and  self-conceited  have 
soon  wrought  themselves  up  to  such  a 
persuasion,  without  any  ground  for  it. 
to  their  own  deception  ;  whilst  the  de- 
jected, humble,  and  p^^or  in  spirit,  not  ■ 
being  able  to  work  themselves  to  such 
a  pitch  of  confidence,  have  concluded, 
that  they  have  not  the  faith  of  God's 
elect,  and  must  inevitably  be  lost. 

The  means  to  atUiin  assurance  are 
not  those  of  an  extraordinaiy  kind,  as 
some  people  imagine :  such  as  visions, 
dreams,  voices,  &c.;  but  such  as  are 
ordinary ;  self-examination,  humble  and 
constant  prayer,  consulting  the  sacred 
oracles,  Christian  communication,  at- 
tendance on  the  divine  ordinances,  and 
perseverance  in  the  path  of  duty ;  with- 
out which  all  our  assurance  is  Ixit  prc- 
sumpticn,  and  our  profession  but  hyi>o- 
crisy. 

Assurance  may  be  lost  for  a  season 
through  bodily  diseases,  which  depress 
the  spirits,  un watchfulness,  falling  into 
sin,  manifold  temptations,  worldly  cares, 
and  ncplect  of  private  duty.  He,  there- 
fore, wlio  would  wish  to  enjoy  this  privi- 
lege, let  him  cultivatcr  coinnumion  with 
God,  exercise  a  watchful  spirit  against 
his  spiritual  enemic^s,  and  give  himself 
unreservedly  to  Ilim  whasc  he  is,  and 
whom  he  professes  to  serve.  See  Stw- 
n/A   Sermon:,  vol.  iii.  ser.  10,  Ling.  ed. ;  d 
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monn  on  John,  ix.  35 ;  Herveifa  Theron  and 
Mpfuio,  dialogue  17  ;  Hotpe'M  Works,  vol. 
i.  p.  342.  348  ;  Brookt,  Burgets,  Robertt, 
BaxtCTf  Paihill,  and  Davy^  on  Aatiurance  ; 
Hora.  Sol  vol.  it.  p.  269. 

ASSURITANS,  a  branch  of  the  Do- 
natists^  who  held  that  the  Sou  was  in- 
ferior to  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  the  Son.    See  Donatists. 

ASTONISHMENT,  a  kind  or  de- 
gree of  wonder  introduced  by  surprise, 
litis  emotion  always  relates  to  tnings 
of  the  highest  iotportance;  to  things 
which  appear  too  vast  and  extenuve 
for  the  grasp  of  intellect,  rather  than  to 
any  thing  ot  an  intricate  nature.  The 
body  marks  in  a  striking  manner  the 
singular  state  of  the  mind  under  this 
emotion.  The  eyes  are  firmly  fixed, 
without  being  directed  to  any  particular 
object ;  die  character  of  countenance, 
which  was  formed  by  the  habitual  in< 
fluence  of  some  predominant  affection, 
is  for  a  time  effaced ;  and  a  suspension 
of  every  other  expression,  a  certain 
vacuity,  strongly  notes  tliis  state  of 
mind. 

ATHANASIANS,  those  who  profess 
the  sentiments  held  in  the  Athanasian 
Creed.    See  Creed. 

ATHEIST,  one  who  denies  the  ex- 
istence of  God : — this  is  called  specula- 
tive atheism.  Professing  to  believe  in 
God,  and  yet  acting  contrary  to  this 
belief,  is  called  practical  atheism.  Ab- 
surd and  irrational  as  atheism  is,  it  has 
had  its  votaries  and  martyrs.  In  the  se- 
venteenth century,  Spinoza,  a  foreij^ 
er,  was  its  noted  defender.  Lucilin 
Vanini,  a  native  of  Naples,  also  pub- 
licly taught  atheism  in  Trance ;  and, 
being  convicted  of  it  at  Toulouse,  was 
condemned  and  executed  in  1619.  It 
has  been  questioned,  however,  whether 
any  man  ever  seriously  adopted  such  a 
principle.  The  pretensions  to  it  have 
been  ^nerally  founded  on  pride  or  af- 
fectatton.  The  open  avowal  of  atheism 
by  several  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  French  convention,  seems  to  have 
been  an  extraordinary  moral  phenome- 
non. This,  however,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  too  vague  and  uncomfoitable  a 
princi|>le  to  last  long.  Archbishop  Til- 
ktson  justly  observes,  that  speculative 
atheism  is  unreasonable  upon  five  ac- 
counts. 1.  Because  it  gives  no  tolerable 
account  of  the  existence  of  the  world. 
— ^  It  does  not  give  any  reasonable  ac- 
count of  the  universal  consent  of  m^- 
kind  in  this  apprehension  that  there  is 
a  God. — 3.  It  requires  more  evidence 
for  things  than  they  are  capal^le  of 
giving.— 4.  The  atheist  pretends  to 
knofw  that  which  no  roan  can  know.— 


5.  Atheism  contradicts  itself.  Under 
the  first  of  these  he  thus  argues :— "  I 
appeal  to  any  roan  of  reason,  whether 
any  thing  can  be  more  imreasonablc 
than  obstinately  to  impnite  an  effect  to 
chance,  which  carries  in  the  very  face 
of  it  all  the  arguments  and  characters 
of  a  wise  design  and  contrivance.  \Vas 
ever  any  considerable  work,  in  which 
there  was  required  a  great  variety  of 
parts,  and  a  regular  and  orderly  dispo- 
sition of  those  parts,  done  by  chance  ? 
Will  chance  fit  means  to  ends,  and  that 
in  ten  thousand  instances,  and  not  fail 
in  any  one?  How  often  might  a  man, 
after  he  had  jumbled  a  set  of  letters  in 
a  bag,  fling  them  out  upon  the  ground, 
before  they  would  fall  into  an  exact 
poem ;  yea,  or  so  much  as  make  a  good 
discourse  in  prose  f  And  may  not  a 
little  book  be  as  easil?  made  by  chance 
as  the  great  volume  ot  the  world  ?  How 
long  might  a  man  be  in  sprinkling  co- 
lours upon  canvass  with  a  careless  hand, 
before  they  would  happen  to  make  the 
exact  picture  of  a  manf  And  is  a  man 
easier  made  by  chance  than  his  picture  ? 
How  long  might  twenty  thousandbUnd 
men,  who  should  be  sent  out  from  se- 
veral remote  parts  of  England,  wander 
up  and  down  before  they  would  all  meet 
upon  Salisbury  plain,  and  foil  into  rank 
and  file  in  the  exact  order  of  an  army  ? 
And,  yet,  this  is  much  more  easy  to  be 
imagined  than  how  the  innamerable 
blind  parts  of  matter  should  rendezvous 
themselves  into  a  world.  A  man  that 
sees  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel  at 
Westminster  might  with  as  good  reason 
inaititain  (yea,  with  much  better,  con* 
^ideri^g  the  vast  difference  betwixt  that 
little  structure  and  the  huge  fabric  of 
the  world)  that  it  was  never  contrived 
or  built  by  any  means,  but  that  the 
stones  did  by  chance  grow  into  those 
curious  figures  into  wHich  they  seem  to 
have  been  cut  and  graven;  and  that 
upon  a  time  (as  tales  usually  begin)  the 
materials  of  that  buUding,  the  stone, 
mortar,  timber,  iron,  lead,  and  glass, 
happily  met  together,  and  very  torto* 
nately  ranged  tnemselves  into  that  de* 
licate  order  in  which  we  see  them  now, 
so  close  compacted,  that  it  must  be  a 
very  great  chance  that  parts  them  again. 
What  would  the  world  think  of  a  man 
that  should  advance  such  an  opinion  as 
this,  and  write  a  book  for  it  ?  If  ther 
would  do  him  right,  they  ought  to  look 
upon  him  as  mad ;  but  yet  with  a  little 
more  reason  than  any  man  can  have  to 
say,  that  the  worid  was  made  by  chance, 
or  that  the  first  men  grew  up  out  of  the 
earth  as  plants  do  now.  For,  can  any 
thing  be  more  ridiculous,  and  against 
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lA  reason,  than  to  ascribe  the  produc- 
UB  cf  men  to  the  first  fruitful ness  of 
tt  earth,  without  so  much  as  one  in- 
taet  and  experiment,  m  any  age  or 
tory,  to  ccHintenance  so  monstrous  a 
fffoittion  f  The  thing  is,  at  first  sight, 
■gras  and  palpable,  that  no  discourse 
tet  it  can  make  it  more  apparent, 
.iod  yet  these  shameful  beggars  of 
priodples  ^ve  this  precarious  account 
d  die  original  of  things;  assume  to 
ikaiselTes  to  be  the  men  of  reason,  the 
pnt  wits  of  the  world,  the  only  cau- 
MB  and  wary  persons  that  hate  to  be 
impoKd  apou,  that*  must  have  con- 
viaciiig  evidence  for  every  thing,  and 
caa  admit  of  nothing  without  a  clear 
cemonftratioD  of  it."  See  E^cistence 
or  God. 

Some  of  the  principal  writers  on  the 
CBstcooe  of  a  Deity  have  been  ^'evfton, 
B^titf  CAeynef  Jjocke^  A'icuvcmyt,  Der. 
hara,  Bentiey^  ^oy,  Cudwort/tf  Samuel 
lod  AAn  Clarke^  ^ibenicthj/,  Mal^uy^  Bax- 
xff,  Feneion^  Zic,  &c.  Tillotson*s  ser- 
man  on  tlie  subject,  as  quoted  above, 
hu  been  considt-red  as  one  of  the  best 
ia  the  English  language.     See  ser.  i. 

ATONEMENT    is   the    satisfying 
DiviDe  Justice  by  Jesus  Christ  giving 
himself  a  ransom  for  us,  undergoing  the 
pnsalty  due  to  our  sins,  and  thereby  re- 
!ea%ing  us  fnim  ih.it  punishment  which 
(rjd  might  JHStlv  inflict  upon  us.  Rom. 
V.  11.     The    Hebrew    word   signifies 
rRrrm^,  and  intimates  that  our  otl'ences 
ue,  b>'  a   proper  atonement,  covered 
frc^  tne  avenging  justice  of  G(x].    In 
order  to  understand  the  tmiuncr  where- 
in Christ  becomes  an  atonement,  **  we 
ihou^,**  says  Dr.  Watts,  "  consider  the 
folioviog  prupcsitions,  1.  The  great  God 
hating  mLde  nnan,  appointed  to  govern 
him  by  a  wise  and  righteous  law,  where- 
in girr>  and  honour,  life  and  immortali- 
tr  are  the  designed  rewards  fur  perfect 
oniieQce  ;    but  tnbulation  and  wrath, 
pftin  and  death,  are  the  appointed  re- 
compense to  those  who  violate  this  law, 
Gcfi.  iii.    Rom.  ii.  6.  16.  Rom.  i.  32.— 
-.  Ail   mankind  have  broken  this  law, 
Kcm  iii.  23.  Kom.  v.  12. — 3.  Gml,  in  his 
nnnite  wisdom,  did  no  think  fit  to  par- 
uVk  sinful  man,  without  some  comj)en- 
uticn  for  his  brokefi  law  ;  for  1,  It  the 
rea:  Ruler  of  the  world  had  (xirdoned 
fhesirMof  men  without  any  satisfaction, 
then  his   laws  might  have  seemed  not 
•crth    the  vindicating. — 2.  Men  would 
T'^vc  been    tempted    to  persist  in  the 
rebkiion,    and   to  repeat   their  old  of- 
ftnces. — J.    His  forms    of  ^vcmmcnt 
nang   his  creatures   might  have  ap- 
porrd  as  a  matter  of  small  importanrc. 


—4.  God  had  a  mind  to  make  a  very 
illustrious  display  both  of  his  justice  and 
of  his  grace  among  mankind  ;  on  these 
accounts  he  would  not  pardon  sin  with- 
out a  satisfaction.— -5.  Man,  sinful  man, 
is  not  able  to  make  any  satisfaction  to 
God  for  his  own  sins,  neither  by  his 
labours,  nor  by  his  sufferings,  £ph.  ii. 
1,  8,  9. — 6.  Though  man  be  incapable 
to  satisfy  for  his  own  violation  of  the 
law,  yet  God  would  not  suffer  all  man- 
kind to  perish. — 7,  Because  God  intend- 
ed to  make  a  full  display  of  the  terrors 
of  his  justice,  and  his  divine  resentment 
for  the  violation  of  his  law,  therefore 
lie  appointed  his  own  Son  to  satisfy  for 
the  oreach  of  it,  by  becoming  a  proper 
sacrifice  of  expiation  or  atonement.  Gal. 
iii.  10.  13.— 8.  The  Son  of  God  being 
immortal,  could  not  sustain  all   these 
penalties  of  the  law  -which   man  had 
broken  without  taking  the  morcal  na- 
ture of  man  upon  him,  without  assuming 
flesh  and  blood,  Hcb.  ii.  13,  14.— 9.  The 
Divine  Being  having  received  such  am- 
ple satisfaction  for  sin  by  the  sufferings 
of  his  own  Son,  can  honourably  forgive 
his  creature  man,  who  was  the  trans- 
gressor.  Rom.  iii.   25,  26.    JVo'iu  that 
this  doctrine  is  true,  ivill  afificar^f  toe 
consider,  1.  That  an  atoi>eiiu..tt  li  r  sin, 
or   an  effectual  method  to  answer  the 
demands  of  an  offended  God,  is  the  first 
great  blessing  guilty  man  storxi  in  need 
of,  Mic.  vi.  0-  7. — 2.  The  very  first  dis- 
coveries of  grace  whicli  were  inude  to 
man  alter  his  fail  implird  in  them  some- 
thing of  an  atonement  for  sin,  and  point- 
ed to  the  propitiation  Christ  has  now 
made,  Gen.  iii.  15, — 3.  The  train  of  ce- 
remonies which  were  iipix)inted  by  God 
in  the  Jewish  church  are  plain  significa- 
tions of  such  an  atonement,  2  Cor.  iii. 
Col.  ii.  7,  8,  9.  Heb.  x.— 4.  Some  of  the 
propht''cies  confirm  and  explain  the  first 
promihc,  and  show  that  Christ  wa.*?  to 
die  as   an  atoning  sacritice  for  the  sins 
of  men,  Dan.  ix.  24 — 2^'.  Is.  liii.— 5.  Our 
Saviour  himself  taught  us  the  doctrine 
of  the  atonement  for  siiv>  ijy  his  death. 
Matt.  XX    28.  John,  vi.  51.  Luke.   xxii. 
19. — 6.   The   terrors  of  s(jul,  tiie  con- 
strrnation  and  iuward    agonies  wliicU 
our  biessed  Lt.rd  sustained  a   liitlc  I  be- 
fore his  <leath,  were  a  sufficient  proof 
that  he  endured  punishments  in  his  s{ju1 
which    were  due  to  sin,   Mark,  xiv.  .>J. 
Heb.  V.  7. — 7.  This  d<;ctriiit'  is  declared, 
and  confirmed  and  explained  at  large, 
by  the  apostles  in  their  writings.  1  Cor. 
XV.  :>,  Kjih.  i.  7.  1  John,  ii.  2,  See.  &r.. 
—8.  This  was   the  doctrine   that  w;is 
witnessed   to  the  world  by  the  amazinj^ 
gifts  of  the  Holy  (ihost,  which  attended 
the  ( iospel      f  See  the  Acts  ol  tUc  .\ \y  ^ • 
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ties.]  7%ff  infcrenctn  and  uses  to  be  de» 
rived  from  this  doctrine  are  these:  1. 
How  vain  are  all  the  labours  and  pre- 
tences of  mankind  to.  seek  or  hope  for 
any  better  religion  than  that  which  is 
contained  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ  It 
is  here  alone  that  we  can  find  the  solid 
and  rational  principle  of  reconciliation 
to  an  offended  God,  Heb.  iv,  14.— 2. 
How  strange  and  unreasonable  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  Popish  church,  who, 
while  they  profess  to  believe  the  reli- 
gion of  Christ,  yet  introduce  roanv  other 
methods  of  atonement  for  sin*  besides 
the  sufferinn  of  the  Son  of  God.  [See 
above.}— 3.  Here  is  a  solid  foundation, 

00  which  the  greatest  of  anners  may 
hope  for  acceptance  with  God,  1  Tim. 
i.  15.— 4,  This  doctrine  should  be  used 
as  a  powerful  motive  to  excite  repent- 
ance, Acts,  V.  31.-^5.  We  should  use 
this  atonement  of  Christ  as  our  constant 
way  of  access  to  God  in  all  our  prayers, 
Heb.  X.  19.  22. — 6.  Also  as  a  divine 
^ard  against  sin,  Rom.  vi.  1.  2.  1  Pet. 
u  15,  19. — 7.  As  an  ailment  of  pre- 
vailihe  force  to  be  used  in  prayer,  Rom. 
viii.  32. — 8.  As  a  spring  of  love  to  God, 
and  t^his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  1  John,  iv. 
10.— ff  As  a  strong  persuasive  to  that 
love  and  pity  which  we  should  show  on 
all  occasions  to  our  fellow  creatures, 

1  John,  iv.  11. — 10.  It  should  excite 
patience  and  holy  joy  under  afflictions 
and  earthly  sorrows.  Rom.  .v.  1  to  3. 
—11.  We  should  consider  it  as  an  invi- 
tation  to  the  Lord's  supper,  where 
Christ  is  set  forth  to  us  in  the  memorials 
of  his  propitiations. — 12.  As  a  most  effec- 
tual  defehce  against  the  terrors  of  dying, 
and  as  our  joyful  hope  of  a  blessed  re- 
surrection, 1  Cor.  XV.' 50, — 13.  Lastly, 
as  a  divine  allurement  to  the  upper 
world**  See  rVntts"  Scr.  ser.  34, 35,  S6, 
37  }  EvanB  on  tlie  Attniejpent ;  Dr.  Owen 
on  the  Satisfaction  of  Christ ;  ^Vest's  Scrip- 
tnre  Doctrine  of  the  Monemcnt ;  ffervey*s 
Theron  ondAspasio,  dial.  3;  Dr,  Magee^s 
Discourses  on  the  Atonement  /  Jeiram's  Let- 
ters on  ditto,      « 

ATTRIBUTES  OF  GOD  are  the 
several  qualities  or  perfections  of  the 
Divine  nature.  Some  distinguish  them 
into  the  negative,  and  positive  or  affir- 
mative. The  negative  are  such  as  re- 
move finom  him  whatever  is  imperfect 
in  creatures :  such  are  infinity,  immuta- 
bility, immortality,  &c.  The  positive 
afe^^ch  as  assert  some  perfection  in 
Ckxlwhich  is  in  and  of  himself,  and 
wHkh  in  the  creatures,  in  any  measure, 
is  from  him.  This  distinction  is  now 
mostly  discarded.  Some  distinguish 
them  into  absolute  and  relative :  abso- 
lute ones  arc  such  as  agree  with  the 


essence  of  Cod ;  as  Jehovah,  Jah,  8cc. : 
relative,  ones  are  such  as  agree  with 
him  in  time,  with  some  respect  to  his 
creatures,  as  Creator,  Governor,  Pre- 
server, Redeemer,  &c.  But  the  more 
commonly  received  distinction  of  the 
attributes  of  God,  is  into  cQmmunicabte 
and  incommunicable  ones.  The  com- 
municable ones  are  those  of  which  there 
is  some  resemblance  in  men ;  as  good- 
ness,  holiness,  wisdom,  &c.:  the  incom- 
municable ones  are  such  as  there  is  no 
appearance  or  shadow  of  in  men ;  as 
independence,  immutability,  immensity, 
and  eternity.  See  those  difierent  arti- 
cles in  this  work ;  and  Bate;  Chamock, 
Abemethy^  and  Saurin  on  the  Divine 
Perfeciiona, 

ATTRITION.  The  casuiste  of  the 
church  of  Rome  have  made  a  distinc- 
tion between  a  perfect  and  imperfect 
contrition.  The  latter  they  call  attri- 
tion ;  which  is  the  lowest  degree  of 
repentance,  or  a  sorrow  for  sin  arising 
from  a  sense  of  shame,  or  any  temporsu 
inconvenience  attending  the  commission 
of  it,  or  merely  from  fear  of  the  punish- 
ment due  to  it,  without  any  resolution 
to  un  no  more  :  in  consequence  of  which 
doctrine,  they  teach  that,  after  a  wicked 
and  flagitious  course  of  life,  a  man  may 
be  reconciled  to  God,  and  his  sins  for- 
given on  his  death-bed,  by"  confeaang 
them  to  the  priest  with  this  imperfect 
degree  of  sorrow  and  repentance.  This 
distinction  was  settled  oy  the  council  of 
Trent.  It  might,  however,  be  easily 
shown  that  the  mere  sorrow  fondn  be- 
cause of  its  consequences,  and  not  on 
account  of  its  evil  nature,  is  no  more 
acceptable  to  God  than  hypocrisy  itself 
can  be. 

AVARICE  is  an  immoderate  love  to 
and  desire  after  riches,  attended  with 
extreme  diffidence  of  future  events, 
making  a  person  rob  himself  of  the 
necessary  comforts  of  life,  for  fear  of 
diminishing  his  riches.  See  Covetous- 
NESS  and  Miser. 

AVERSION,  hatred,  or  dislike — 
Dr.  Watts  and  others  oppose  aversioD 
to  desire.  When  we  look,  say  they-, 
upon  an  object  as  good,  it  exciteis  de- 
sire :  but  when  we  look  upon  an  object 
as  evil,  it  awakens  what  we  call  aver- 
sion or  avoidance.  But  Lord  Kaims 
observes  that  aversion  is  opposed  to 
aflTection,  and  not  to  desire.  We  have 
an  aflTection  to  one  person  ;  we  have  an 
aversion  to  another:  the  former  dis- 
poses us  to  do  good,  the  latter  to  do  ill. 

AUDIENTES^  an  order  of  catedhu- 
mens  in  the  primitive  Christian  church. 
They  were  so  called  from  their  being 
admitted  to  hear  sermons  and  the  Scrip- 
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tores  read  in   the  church ;   but  they 
vcfe  not   allowed  to  be  present  at  the 


AUGSBURGH,  or  AUGUSTAN 
CONFESSION,  a  celebrated  confes- 
MO  of  faith  drawn  up  by  Lather  and 
MrhBctfaon  on  behalf  of  themselves  and 
tfker  ancient  reformers,  and  presented 
is  1550  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  at 
the  diet  of  Augusta*  or  Augsburg,  in 
Aeaame  of  the  evangelic  body.  This 
cainBGn  contains  twenty-eight  chap- 
tmb  of  which  the  greatest  part  is  em- 
Mojred  in  Tepresenting  with  perspicuity 
»d  trath  die  religious  opinions  of  the 
Rnieitaota^  and  the  rest  in  pointing  out 
1^  errors  and  abuses  that  occasioned 
tkcir  aeparatlon  from  the. church  of 
Bone,  The  leading  doctrines  of  this 
rmffniuu  are,  the  true  and  essential 
divnty  of  the  Son  of  God ;  his  substitu- 
ticB,  and  vlcarioiis  sacrifice;  and  the 
BeccMiCy,  freedom,  and  efficacy  of  Di- 
vine grace.  A  civil  war  followed  this 
&t  diat  lasted  upwards  of  twenty 
f^n,  but  which  only  spread  the  new 
""^ —  instead  of  eactirpating  them. 


AUGUSTINS,  a  religious  order,  who 
observed  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  pre- 
scribed them  by  pope  Alexander  IV. 
in  1256.  Tliis  rule  was  to  have  all 
things  in  common  ;  the  rich  who  enter 
among  them  to  sell  their  possessions, 
and  ^ve  them  to  the  poor;  to  employ 
the  hrst  part  of  the  morning  in  labour- 
ing with  their  hands,  and  the  rest  in 
reading :  when  they  go  abroad,  to  go 
always  two  in  company ;  never  to  eat 
but  in  their  monastery,  &c. 

AUSl  ERITY,  a  state  of  rigid  mor- 
tification. It  is  distinguished  from  se- 
verity and  rigour  thus :  Autterity  relates 
to  the  manner  of  living ;  severity  to  the 
manner  of  thinking ;  rigour  to  the  man- 
ner of  punishing.  To  austerity  is  oppcoed 
effeminacy ;  to  severitv,  relaxation ;  to 
rigour,  clemency.  A  hermit  is  austere 
in  his  life  :  a  casuist  severe  in  his  appli- 
cation of  religion  or  law ;  a  judge  ri- 
gorous in  his  sentences. 

AUTOCEPHALI  BISHOPS.  This 
denomination  was  given  to  such  bishops 
in  the  primitive  church  as  were  ex- 
empted from  the  jurisdiction  of  odiers. 
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BACKBITING,    Sec  Detraction! 
and  i^LAKDER.  I 

BACKSLIDING,  the  act  of  turning 
from  the  path  of  duty.  It  may  be  con- 
■dered  as  partial  when  applied  to  true 
be&evers,  who  do  not  backslide  with  the 
^'loic  bent  of  their  will  :  as  voluntary^ 
vheu  applied  to  those  who,  after  pto- 
fa>»ui5  to  know  the  truth,  wilfully  turn 
from  it,  and  live  in  the  practice  of  sin ; 
•s^-fjia',  when  the  mind  is  given  up  to 
jndiaal  hardness,  as  in  the  case  cf  Judas. 
Parhal  backtUding  must  be  distinguish- 
td  from  hypocriti^  as  the  former  may 
exist  where  there  arc  gracious  inten- 
tioos  on  the  whole ;  but  the  latter  is  a 
stadied  profession  of  appearing  to  be 
^it  we  are  not. 

The  cau9e»  of  backsViding  arc — the 
arts  of  the  world  ;  improper  ccn- 
*«zions  ;  inattention  to  secret  or  clostt 
"i'ities  ;  self-conceit  and  depeiulencc ; 
n»ia]ger.cc  ;  listening  to  and  parlying  I 
»ith  temptations.     A  bacUUMnq    r'atc 

•  '9%Qmf^tud  by  indifference  to  prayer 
and  ^f-examination  ;  trifling  or  unpro- 
vable conversation ;  neglect  <if  puljlic 
crOtances :  shunning  the  people  of  (iinl; 
iivciating  with  the  world  ;  thinking 
'^t!y  of  sin  ;  neglect  of  the  Bible  ;  :ind 

iianby  gms  immorality.    The  tor;»r.. 


quencea  of  this  awful  state  are— -loss  of 

character ;  loss  of  comfort ;  loss  of  use" 
fulness ;  and,  as  long  as  any  remain  in 
this  state,  a  loss  of  a  veil- grounded  hope 
of  future  happiness.  •  To  avoid  this  state^ 
or  recover  from  it,  we  should  beware 
of  the  first  appearance  of  sin  ;  be  much 
in  prayer ;  attend  the  ordinances ;  and 
unite  with  the  people  of  God.  We 
should  consider  the  awful  instances  of 
apostacy,  as  Saul,  Judas,  Demas,  &c. ; 
the  many  warnings  we  have  of  it.  Matt, 
xxiv.  13.  Heb.  x.  o8.  Luke,  ix.  62. ; 
how  it  grieves  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  how 
wretched  it  makes  us;  above  all  things, 
our  de[)endencc  should  be  on  God,  that 
we  may  always  be  directed  by  his  Spi- 
rit, and  kept  by  his  power.    See  Apcs- 

TAS  Y 

BANGORIAN   CONTROVERSY, 

so  called  from  Bangor,  or  the  bishop 
thereof.  Bishop  lloadley,  the  bishop  of 
that  di'xess.  preaching  before  George 
I.  asserted  the  supreme  authority  of 
Christ,  as  king  in  his  own  kingdom  ; 
and  that  he  had  not  delegated  his  power, 
like  temporal  lawgivers  during  their 
absence  from  their  kingdom,  to  any 
persons,  as  his  vicegerents  or  deputies. 
This  important  hcrmon  may  be  seen 
reprinted  in  the  Iilvcrpool  lhcolop;\Cal 
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Repository,  vol  5.  p.  301.  In  1717,  he 
also  published  his  Preservative^  in 
which  he  advanced  some  positions  con- 
trary to  temporal  and  spiritual  tyranny, 
and  in  behalf  of  the  civil  and  religious 
liberties  of  mankind :  upon  which  he 
was  xiolently  opposed,  accused,  and 
persecuted,  bv  the  advocates  for  church 
power :  but  he  was  defended  and  sup- 
ported by  the  civil  powers,  and  his 
abilities  and  meekness  gained  him  the 
plaudits  of  many. 

BANIANS,  a  religious  sect  in  the 
empire  of  the  Mogul,  who  believe  a 
Metempsychosis ;  and  will  therefore  eat 
no  living  creature,  nor  kill  even  nojdoas 
animals,  but  endeavour  to  release  them 
when  in  the  hands  of  others.  The  name 
Banian  is  sometimes  extended  to  all 
the  idolaters  of  India,  as  contradistin* 
guished  from  the  Mahometans. 

BAPTISM,  the  ceremony  of  washing, 
or  the  application  of  water  to  a  person, 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  Which  he  is 
initiated  into  the  visible  church.  Bap- 
tism exhibits  to  us  the  blessings  of  par- 
don,  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ, 
union  to  and  communion  with  him,  the 
out-pouring  of  the  Spirit,  regeneration, 
and  sanctmcation.  From  baptism,  re- 
sults the  obligation  of  repentance,  love 
to  Christ,  and  perpetual  devotedness  to 
his  praise.  Baptism  does  not  constitute 
a  visible  subject,  but  only  recognizes 
one.  Ministers  only  have  a  right  to 
administer  it ;  and  have  a  negative 
voice  in  opposition  to  all  claims  It  is 
an  ordinance  binding  on  all  who  have 
been  given  up  to  God  in  it ;  and  to  be 
perpetuated  to  the  end  of  the  world.  It 
IS  not,  however,  essential  to  salvation ; 
for  mere  participation  of  sacraments 
cannot  qualify  men  for  heaven :  many 
have  real  grace,  consequently  in  a  saJ- 
vable  state,  before  they  were  baptized : 
besides  to  suppose  it  essential,  is  to  put 
it  in  the  place  of  that  which  it  signities. 

Baptism  has  been  supposed  by  many 
learned  persons  to  have  had  its  origin 
from  the  Jewish  church  ;  in  which,  they 
maintain,  it  was  the  practice,  long  be- 
fore Christ's  time,  to  baptize  proselytes 
or  converts  to  their  faith,  as  part  of  the 
ceremony  of  their  admission.  **  It  is 
strange  to  me,'*  says  Dr.  Doddridge, 
**  that  any  should  doubt  of  this,  when  it 
is  plain,  from  express  passages  In  the 
Jewish  law,  that  no  Jew  who  had  lived 
like  a  Gentile  for  one  day  could  be  re- 
stored to  the  communion  of  this  church 
without  it.  Compare  Num.  xix.  19  and 
^.  and  many  other  precepts  relating  to 
ceremonial  |M)Uutions,  in  which  mav  be 
seen,  that  the  Jews  were  rendei^d  in- 


capable of  appearing  befiore  God  in  the 
tabernacle  or  temple,  tUl  they  were 
washed  either  by  bathing  or  sprinkllnp;.'* 
Others,  however  insist,  that  the  Jewish 
proselyte  baptism  is  not  by  for  so  an- 
cient :  and  that  John  the  Baptist  was 
the  first  administrator  of  baptism  among 
the  Jews. 

The  baptism  of  John,  and  that  of  our 
Saviour  and  his  apostles,  have  been 
supposed  to  be  the  same ;  because  they 
agree.  It  is  said,  in  their  subjects,  form, 
and  end.  But  it  must  be  observed,  that 
though  there  be  an  agreement  fai  tome 
particulars,  yet  there  is  not  in  all.  The 
immediate  institutor  of  John^s  baptism 
was  God  the  Father,  John  i.  33 1  but 
the  immediate  institutor  of  the  Cbrit- 
tian  baptism  was  Christ,  Matt,  xxvifi. 
19.  John's  baptism  was  a  firefiaratory 
rite  referring  the  subjects  to  Christ, 
who  was  about  to  confer  on  them  spi- 
ritual blessings.  Matt.  iii.  11.  John's 
baptism  was  confined  to  the  Jews;  but 
the  Christian  was  common  to  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  Matt.  iii.  5.  7.  Matt  xxvili. 
19.  It  does  not  appear  that  John  had 
any  formula  of  administration ;  but  the 
Christian  baptism  -  has,  viz.-  *'  In.  the 
name,"  &c.  The  baptism  of  John  was 
the  concluding  scene  of  the  legal  ^s- 
pensation,  and  in  fact,  part  of  it  i  and 
to  be  conudered  as  one  c»  those  **  divers 
washings"  among  the  Jewsi  for  be  did 
not  attempt  to  make  any  alteration  in 
the  Jewish  religion,  nor  did  the  perraii 
he  baptized  cease  to  be  members  of  the 
Jewish  church  on  the  account  of  tiirir 
baptism ;  but  Christian  baptism  Is  the 
regular  entrance  into  and  is  ^ JPWt  o^ 
the  evangelical  dispensation,  Gal.  ill. 
27.  It  does  not  appear  from  the  in- 
spired  narrative  (hawever  probaUe 
from  inferential  reasoning)  tliat  any 
but  John  himself  was  engaged  as  ope- 
rator in  his  baptism;  whereas  Christ 
himself  baptized  none ;  but  his  disci- 

Sties  by  his  authority,  and  in  his  name, 
ohn,  iv.  2; 

Baptism  has  been  the  subject  of  long 
and  snarp  controversv,  both  as  it  re- 
spects the  subject  and  the  mode.  To 
state  all  that  has  been  said  on  both 
sides,  would  be  impossible  in  a  work  of 
this  kind.  An  abstract,  however,  of 
the  chief  arguments,  I  think  it  my  duty 
to  present  to  the  reader,  in  order  that 
he  may  judge  for  himself. 

^8  to  the  subject , 

The  ANTIPiEDOBAPTISTS  hold 
that  believing  adults  only  are  proper 
subjects,  becau.^e  Christ's  commission 
to  baptize  appears  to  thtm  to  restrict 
this  ordinance  to  such  only  as  are  taught. 
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9  vade  dit^idu;  and  that,  conse- 
fBtly,  inEuia,  who  canoot  be  thua 
■iht.  are  to  be  cxdoded.  It  dna  not 
^fcar.  vtf  they,  that  the  ^Mstlea,  in 
wrwing  Christ'*  cuaaiiMon.  ever  ba  p- 
iuA  an  but  thoK  who  were  fint  In- 
■nctcd  In  the  Chrittiao  &ith,  and  prn- 


TImt  dbaem  that  the  meaiunK  of 


dpoBg  vAfi  that  lohn  baptized  in 
Imu;  thai  be  chcNc  &  i^ce  whert 
tbne  wai  »mdk  water ;  that  Jem*  came 
■p  *m  t/ihx  water ;  that  Pbllip  and  tliL' 
OBacb  wcBt  down  both  inM  the  water. 
Tfaac  the  lernu  waihing,  purifjing,  bu- 
rjiag  ID  faaptian),  ■>  cAen  nientioned  in 
Ki^KBc,  allnde  to  thii  mode ;  thatim- 
Bcnmi  »mfy  waa  the  oracticc  of  tht^ 
■Boides  and  the  fint  Chriitian* ;  and 
nat  it  wai  oa\j  laid  aside  from  the  love 
cf  ■onItT,  knd  the  coldncu  of  our  cli- 
■ate.  TbnepoMtioni.they  think,  are 
Kdev  from  icripture,  and  the  hiitorf 
«f  Ae  diurch.  that  they  stand  in  need 
«f  bgt  little  arenawM  to  lupport  them 
Farther,  they  aho  Iiuitt  that  all  positive 
intitntkKta  depend  entirely  upon  the 
will  and  declaration  of  the  inKtitutiir. 
ad  that,  therefore,  reasoninf;  hy  att.i- 
lon  from  previous  abrogated  ntes,  is 
ta^  '.ejected,  and  the  express  com- 
■and  of  Christ  respecting  baptibin 
tnsbt  to  be  our  rule. 

P.EDOBAPTISi;S. 

Tlie  Pcdabaptists,  however,  are  of  n 
diAerml   opinion.     As   to   the  mbjrct, 
ihef  betiere  that  qualified  adults  wlin 
have  DOl  been  baptized  before,  are  cer- 
Bialy  proper  aul^ects ;  but,  then,  the)' 
Ihink  also  that  inunts  are  not  to  be  ex- 
CladeiL     They    believe    that,    as 
■Urahamic  and  the  Lbriitian  coveni 
ire  the   same,    Gen.  xvii   7.    Hrb.  " 
12;  that  as  children  were  admitted 
^  the  fomH-r ;  and  that  as  baptisn 
■ew  a  »ea1.  sign,  or  con  firm  atiuii  of  i 
CBTenam.  infants  have  as  great  a  right 
bit  ai  the  children  had  a  right  tu  ih< 
nl    of    circumcision  under    the  Ian 
AcU  ii  39-  Ham   iv.  11.     'IliBt  if  ctiil 
ina  are  nnt  tn   i)e    biiptized   becatisr 
tee  is  no  pouUve  command  for  it,  for 
Ac  saute    reason    women   should  n  I 
HBe  to  the  Lord's  supixr  ;  we  should 
tstkeep  the  first  diiv  of  the  week,  m)i 
Rend  public  wor^ip,  fur  none  of  thcM 
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are  expressly  commanded :  that  if  ia- 
Tant  baptism  had  been  a  human  invvn* 
lion,  how  would  it  have  been  so  univer- 
nl  in  the  first  three  hundred  years,  and 
jiet  no  record  left  when  it  was  intro- 
duced, nor  any  dispute  or  controvcnjr 
ibout  it?  Some  bnne  it  to  these  two 
ideas :  1.  That  God  did  cmstitute  in  hia 
church  the  membership  of  infants,  and 
idoiitted  them  to  it  by  a  relifpout  ordi- 
nance. Gen.  xvii.  Gal.  iii.  14.  17.— 3. 
That  this  right  of  infants  to  church 
membership  was  never  taken  away. 
This  being  tjie  case,  infants  must  be  re< 
ceived,  because  God  has  instituted  it ; 
and,  mnce  infants  must  be  received,  it 
must  be  either  without  baptism  or  wiA 
it;  but  none  must  be  received  without 
baptism,  therefore  infants  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  baptized-  Hence,  it  is  clear, 
[hat,  under  the  Gospel,  infants  are  still 
conbnned  exactly  in  the  same  relation 
God  and  his  church,  in  which  they 
^re  originally  placed  under  the  former 

'rhat  infants  are  to  be  received  into 
the  church,  and  as  such  baptized,  is 
also  inferred  from  the  following  pas- 
sages of  scripture  :  Gen.  xvii.  lR.,xliv. 
3.  Matt,  xix  IJ.  Luke  ix.  47,  48.  Mark 
ix.  14.  Acts  ii.  38.  39.  Rom.  xi.  17.  21. 
1  Cor.  vil.  14. 

Though  there  are  no  express  exam- 
ples in  the  New  Testament  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles  baptizing  infants,  yet 
this  is  no  proof  that  they  were  excluded. 
Jesus  Christ  actually  blesseil  little  chil- 
dren ;  and  it  would  he  hard  to  believe 
that  such  received  his  blessing,  and  yet 
were  not  to  be  members  of  the  Gospel 
church.  If  Christ  received  them,  and 
would  have  us  rectiic  them  in  his  name, 
how  can  it  be  reconciled  to  keep  them 
out  of  the  visible  church  f  Besides,  4f 
children  were  not  to  be  baptized,  it 
would  have  been  expressly  forbidden- 
Nonc  of  the  Jews  had  any  apprehension 
of  the  rejection  of  infants,  which  they 
must  have  had,  if  infants  had  been  re- 
jected. As  whole  households  were  bap- 
tised, it  is  pnibahle  there  were  children 
ami<ng  Ihecu.  From  the  year  400  to 
IISO.  no  s<ici.'ty  i>f  men  in  all  that  pe- 
riod o(  TiO  years,  evir  pretended  to 
sKy  it  was  unlawful  to  baptize  infants : 
and  still  nearer  th-,-  time  of  our  Saviour 
there  appears  tn  have  been  scarcely 
anv  one  that  so  much  as  advised  the 
delay  »f  infant  liaptism,  Irenxtis,  who 
lived  in  the  second  century,  and  was 


the  church  learned  from  the  apostles 
t.)  Iwptine  children.  OriRi-ii,  in  the 
third  csnlun",  nttirnicd  that  t\ie  custowv 
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of  bapUzing  infiantt  was  received  from 
Christ  and  his  apostles.  Cyprian,  and 
a  council  of  ministers  (hela  about  the 
vear  254)  no  less  than  sixty-ax  in  num- 
ber, unanimously  agreed  Uiat  children 
might  be  baptized  as  soon  as  they  were 
born.  Ambrcne,  who  wrote  about  274 
years  from  the  apostles*  declares  that 
die  baptism  df  infants  had  been  the 
practice  of  the  apostles  themselves,  and 
of  the  church,  till  that  time.  The  ca- 
tholic church  everv  where  declared, 
saySf  Chrysostom,  m  the  fifth  century, 
that  infants  should  be  baptized;  and 
Augustin  affirmed  that  he  never  heard 
DOT  read  of  any  Christian,  catholic  or 
sectarian,  but  who  aJways  held  that  in- 
fimts  were  to  be  baptized.  They  far- 
ther believe,  that  there  needed  no  men- 
tion in  the  New  Testament  of  receiving 
infants  into  the  church,  as  it  had  been 
once  appointed,  vod  never  repealed. 
The  dictates  of  nature,  also,  in  parental 
fieelii^ ;  the  verdict  of  reason  in  favour 
of  privileges;  the  evidence  in  fsvour  of 
children  being  sharers  of  the  seals  of 
srace,  in  common  with  their  parents, 
for  the  space  of  4000  years ;  and  espe- 
dalljr  the  languan  of  prcnheqr,  in  re- 
ference to  the  children  of  the  Gospel 
church,  make  it  very  probable  that  they 
were  not  to  be  rejected.  So  far  finom 
confining  It  to  adults,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  there  is  not  a  single  instance 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament  in 
which  the  descendants  of  Christian  pa- 
rents were  baptized  in  adult  years. 

lliat  infants  are  not  proper  subjects 
for  baptism,  because  they  cannot  pitifess 
fsith  and  repentance,  they  deny.  This 
objection  falls  with  as  much  weight 
upon  the  institution  of  drcumcisioo  as 
infisnt  baptbm ;  since  they  are  as  capa- 
ble, or  are  as  fit  subjects  for  the  one  a% 
the  other.  It  is  generally  acknowledge 
ed,  that,  if  infants  die  (and  a  great  part 
of  the  human  race  do  die  in  infancy,) 
they  are  saved :  if  this  be  the  case, 
then,  why  refuse  them  the  sign  in  in- 
fency,  if  they  are  capable  of  enjoying 
the  thing  ngnified  f  *<  Why,"  says  Dr. 
Owen,  **  is  it  the  will  of  God  that  un- 
believers should  not  be  baptized  ?  It  is 
because,  not  granting  them  the  grace, 
he  will  not  grant  them  the  sign.  If 
God,  therefore,  denies  the  sign  to  the 
infisnt  seed  of  believers,  it  must  be  be- 
cause he  denies  them  the  grace  of  it ; 
and  then  all  the  children  of  believing 
parents  (upon  these  principles)  dying 
m  their  inrancy,  must,  without  hope,  be 
eternally  damned.  I  do  not  say  that  all 
must  be  so  who  are  net  baptized ;  but 
all  must  be  so  whom  God  would  not 
have  baptized."    Something  is  said  of 


baptiun,  it  is  observed,  that  cannot 
agree  to  infants ;  fsuth  goes  before  bap- 
tism ;  and,  as  none  but  adults  are  capa- 
ble of  believing,  so  no  odiers  are  capsible 
of  baptism  ;  but  it  is  replied,  if  infanta 
must  not  be  ba{>tized  because  something 
is  said  of  baptism  that  does  not  stf;ree 
tQ  infiusts,  Mark  xvi.  16.  then  infants 
must  not  be  saved,  because  something 
is  said  cf  salvation  that  does  not  agree 
to  infants,  Mark  zvi.  16.  As  none  but 
adults  are  capable  of  believing,  so,  by 
the  argument  of  the  Baptists,  none  but 
adults  are  capable  of  salvation :  for  he 
that  believetn  not  shall  be  damned. 
But  Christ,  it  is  said,  set  an  example 
of  adult  baptism.  True ;  but  he  was 
baptized  in  honour  to  John's  ministry* 
and  to  conform  himself  to  what  he  ap- 
pointed to  his  followers ;  for  which  last 
reason  he  drank  of  the  sacramental  ciu) : 
but  this  is  rather  an  argument  for  the 
Psdobaptisu  than  against  them ;  since 
it  plainly  shows,  as  Doddrid|;e  observes, 
thai  baptism  may  be  administered  to 
those  who  are  not  capable  of  all  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  designed ; 
since  Jesus  Christ,  not  being  a  nmer, 
could  not  be  cap^le  of  that  faith  and 
repentance,  which  are  said  to  be  neces- 
sary to  this  ordinance. 

Jlitothe  m§de. 

They  believe  that  the  word  BAsmi* 
signifies  to  dip  or  to  plunge ;  but  that 
the  term  B«tam(m,  which  is  only  a  deri- 
vative of  B«ims  and  consec^uently  must 
be  somewhat  ,less  in  its  signification, 
should  be  invariably  used  in  the  New 
Testament  to  express  plunging,  is  not 
so  dear.  It  is  therefore  doubted  whe- 
ther dipping  be  the  orUv  meaning,  and 
whether  Christ  absolutely  enjcaned  im- 
mersion, and  that  it  is  his  pontive  will 
that  no  other  should  be  used.  As  the 
word  B^um(m  is  used  for  the  various  ab* 
lotions  among  the  Jews,  such  as  sprink* 
iingt  pouring,  &c.  Heb.  ix.  10;  for  the 
custom  of  washine  before  meals,  and 
the  washing  of  household  furniture, 
pots,  8ic ;  it  is  evident  from  hence  that 
it  does  not  express  the  manner  of  doing, 
whether  by  immersion  or  affusion,  but 
only  the  tiling  done ;  that  Is,  washing, 
or  the  application  of  water  in  one  form 
or  other.  Dr.  Owen  observes,  that  it 
no  where  signifies  to  <fip,  but  as  de- 
noting a  mode  of,  and  in  order  to 
washing  or  cleansing;  and,  according 
to  others,  the  mode  of  use  is  only  the 
ceremonial  part  of  a  positive  institute ; 
just  as  in  tne  supper  of  the  Lord,  the 
time  of  the  day,  the  number  and  pos- 
ture of  communicants,  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  bread  and  wine,  arc  circiim- 
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ttances  not  accoantcd  essential  by  any 
gry  of  Christians.  As  to  ^e  Hebrew 
md  Tabaf^  it  is  considered  as  a  generic 
am;  that  its  radical,  primary,  and 
proper  meaning  is,  to  tinge,  to  die,  to 
yet^or  the  like ;  which  primary  desien 
ii  dffeded  by  diJBferent  modes  of  appTi- 
otioo.  _  If  in  baptism  also  there  »  an 
tyesaTc  emblem  of  the  descending 
■nience  of  the  Spirit,  pouring  must  be 
the  mode  of  administration ;  for  that 
lidie  scriptural  term  most  commonly 
md  properly  used  for  the  communica- 
tioB  of  divine  Influences.  There  is  no 
dbjea  whatever  in  all  the  New  Testa- 
frequently  and  so  explicitly 
by  baptism  as  these  divine  in- 
Matt.  iK.  11.  Mark  i.  8.  10. 
Luke  m.  16  to  22.  John  i.  33.  Acts  i 
S.  Acts  a.  38*39.  Acts  viii.  12. 17.  AcU 
zi.  15,  16»  The  term  sprinkling,  also, 
it  made  ose  of  in  reference  to  the  act 
of  porifying.  la.  Ui.  15.  Heb.  ix.  13,  U. 
Eiek.  zsrvi.  35»  and  therefore  cannot 
be  inapplicable  to  baptismal  purifica- 
tion. But  it  ia  observed,  that  John  bap- 
tised tit  Jordan :  to  this  it  is  replied,  to 
ioier  always  a  plonginp  of  the  whole 
body  in  water  nxNn.  this  word,  would, 
Ii  auny  instances,  be  false  and  absurd : 
the  same  Greek  preposition  9  is  used 
when  it  U  said  they  should  be  baptized 
-sith  fire ;  while  few  will  assert  that 
they  should  be  plunged  into  it.  The| 
apostle,  speaking  of  Christ,  says,  he 
came  net  {p)  bv  water  only,  but  (ir)  by 
water  and  bl  ood .  There  the  same  word 
o  is  translated  by,  and  with  justice  and 
propriety,  for  we  know  no  good  sense  \ 
In  which  we  could  say  he  came  in  wa- 
ter. It  bas  been  remarked,  that  n  is 
more  than  a  hundred  times  in  the  New 
Testament*  rendered  **  at**  and  in  a 
haidred  and  fifty  others  it  is  translated 
sUk.  If  it  be  rendered  so  here,  •*  John 
baptiaed  at  Jordan,"  or  with  the  water 
of  Jordan,  there  is  no  proof  from  thence 
that  he  plunged  his  disciples  in  it 

It  is  urged  that  John's  choosing  ai 
place  where  there  was  much  water  is! 
a  certain  proof  of  immersion.  To  which 
it  is  answered,  that  as  there  went  out 
to  him  Jerusalem,  and  all  Judea,  and  all 
the  nr^on  round  about  Jordan,  that  by 
dioosing  a  place  where  there  were 
maov  streams  or  rivulets,  it  would  be 
onicli  more  expedittcmsly  performed  by 
pooring ;  and  that  it  bcenis  in  the  nature 
of  thing!  highly  improbable  that  John 
fbould  have  baptized  this  vast  multitude 
bf  immersion,  to  say  nothing  of  the  in- 
decency of  both  sexes  being  baptized 
together. 

Jesus,  it  is  said,  came  up  out  of  the 
water:  but  this  is  said  to  be  no  proof  I 


I  of  his  beii^  immersed,  as  the  Greek 
I  term  «to  otten  ngnifies  from;  for  in- 
stance, *'  Who  hath  warned  you  to  flee 
from^  not  out  of,  the  wrath  to  come/' 
with  many  others  which  might  be  men- 
tioned* 

Again :  it  is  said  that  Philip  and  the 
eunuch  went  down  both  into  the  water. 
To  this  it  is  answered,  that  here  is  no 
proof  of  immeriion  /  for  if  the  express 
sion  of  their  gdng  down  into  the  water 
necessarily  includes  dipping,  then  Philip 
was  dippeil  as  well  as  the  eunuch.  The 
preposition  («c)  translated  into^  often 
signifies  no  more  than  to  or  \mto.  See 
Matt.  XV.  23.  Kom.  x.  la  Acts  xxviii. 
14.  Matt  xvii.  2r.  Matt  ill.  11.  So 
that,  from  all  these  circumstances,  it 
cannot  be  concluded  that  there  was  a 
single  person  of  all  the  baptized  who 
went  into  the  water  ankle  deep.  As  to 
the  apostle's  expression,  "  buried  with 
him  in  baptism,"  they  think  it  has  no 
force ;  and  that  it  does  not  allude  to  any 
custom  of  dipping,  any  more  than,  our 
baptismal  crucifixion  and  death  has  any 
such  reference.  It  is  not  the  sign  but 
the  thing  signified  that  is  here  alluded 
to.  'As  Christ  was  buried  and  rose 
again  to  a  heavenly  life,  so  we  by  bap- 
tism sigmfying  that  we  are  cut  off  from 
the  life  of  sin,  that  we  may  rise  again 
to  a  new  life  of  faith  and  love. 

To  conclude  this  article,  it  is  observed 
against  the  mode  of  immersion,  that,  as 
it  carries  with  it  too  much  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  burdensome  rite  for  the 
Gospel  dispensation;  that  as  it  is  too 
indecent  for  so  solemn  an  ordinance ;  as 
it  has  a  tendency  to  agitate  the  spirits, 
often  rendering  the  subject  unfit  for  the 
exercise  of  proper  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions, and  indeed  utterly  incapable  of 
them ;  as  in  many  cases  the  immersion 
of  the  body  would  in  all  probability  be 
instant  death ;  as  in  other  situations  it 
would  be  impracticable  for  want  of  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water,  it  cannot  be 
considerecl  as  necessary  to  the  ordinance 
of  baptism. 

See  Gale^  Robmeon,  Stcnnett,  Gill, 
and  Booth,  on  Antipadobafitum  ;  and 
Wall,  Henry,  Uradburu,  Boatwick, 
Towgood,  Jiddtngton,  lVUliama%  Ed- 
wards.  Miller,  Evans,  &c.  on  the  other 
side. 

BAPTISM  OF  THE  DEAD,  a  cus- 
tom  which  anciently  prevailed  among 
some  people  in  Africa,  of  giving  bap- 
tism to  the  dead.  The  third  council  of 
Cartilage  speaks  of  it  as  a  thing  that 
ignorant  Christians  were  fond  of:  Gre- 
gory Nazianzen  also  takes  notice  of  the 
same  superstitious  opinion.  The  prac- 
tice seems  to  be  grounded  on  a  vau\ 
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idea,  that,  when  men  had  neglected  to 
receive  baptism  in  their  life-time,  some 
compensation  mi|;ht  be  made  for  this 
default,  by  receiving  it  after  death 

BAPTISM  FOR  THE  DEAD,  a 
practice  formerly  in  use,  when  a  person 
dying  without  baptism,  another  was 
baptized  in  his  stead  ;  thus  suppcnne 
that  Grod  would  accept  the  l^ptism  of 
the  proxy*  as  though  it  had  been  ad- 
miiustered  to  the  principal.  Chiysos 
torn  says,  this  was  practised  among  the 
Marcionites  with  a  great  deal  of  ridi- 
culous ceremony,  which  he  thus  de- 
scribes:— After  any  catechumen  was 
dead,  they  hid  a  living  man  under  the 
bed  of  the  deceased ;  then,  coming  to 
the  dead  man,  they  asked  him  wheSier 
he  would  receive  baptism ;  and  he 
making  no  answer,  the  other  answered 
for  him,  and  said  he  would  be  baptized 
in  his  stead ;  and  so  they  baptized  the 
living  for  the  dead.  If  it  can  be  proved 
(as  some  think  it  can)  that  this  prac- 
tice was  as  early  as  toe  days  ot  the 
apostle  Paul,  it  might  probably  form  a 
solution  of  those  remarkable  words  in 
1  Cor.  XV.  29 :  *<  If  the  dead  rise  not  at 
all,  what  shall  they  do  who  are  baptized 
for  the  dead  ?"  The  allusion  of  the 
apostle  to  this  practice,  however,  is  re- 
jected by  some,  and  especi^y  by  Dr. 
Doddridge,  who  thinks  it  too  early :  he 
thus  paraphrases  the  passage :  "  Such 
are  our  views  and  hopes  as  Christians ; 
e/«r,  if  it  were  not  so,  what  should  they 
do  who  are  baptized  in  token  of  their 
embracing  the  Christian  faith',  in  the 
room  of  the  tlecul,  who  are  just  fallen  in 
the  cause  of  Christ,  but  are  yet  support- 
ed by  a  succession  of  new  converts,  who 
immediately  offer  themselves  to  fill  up 
their  places,  as  ranks  of  soldiers  that 
advance  to  the  combat  in  the  room  of 
their  companions  who  have  just  been 
slain  in  their  sight  ?" 

lAty  l>aptism  we  found  to  have  been 
permitted  by  both  the  common  prayer 
books  of  king  Edward  and  queen  Eliza- 
beth, when  an  infant  was  in  immediate 
danger  of  death,  and  a  lawful  minister 
could  not  be  had. .  This  was  founded  on 
a  mi<itaken  notion  of  the  impossibility  of 
salvation  without  the  sacrament  of  bap- 
tism ;  but  afterwards,  when  they  came 
to  haVe  clearer  notions  of  the  sacra- 
ments, it  was  unanimously  resolved  in 
a  convocation  held  in  1575,  that  even 
private  baptism  in  a  case  of  necessity 
was  only  to  be  administered  by  a  lawful 
minister. 

BAFflSM  METAPHORICAL.  In 
scripture  the  term  Baptism  is  used  as 
referring  to  the  work  of  the  Spirit  oq 
the  heart.  Matt  iii.  11 ;  alio  to  the 


sufferings  of  Christ,  Matt.  xx.  22  ;  and 
to  so  much  of  the  Gospel  as  John  the 
Baptist  taught  his  disciples,  Acts  xviii. 
25. 

BAPTISTS,  a  denomination  of  Chris- 
tains  who  maintain,  that  baptism  is  to 
be  administered  by  immersion,  and  not 
by  sprinkling.    See  Baptism. 

Although  there  were  several  Baptists 
among  the  Albigenses,  Waldenses,  and 
the  followers  of  Wicklifie,  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  were  formed  into  way 
stability  until  the  time  of  Menno,  about 
the  year  1536.  See  Anabaptists 
and  Mknnonitss.  About  1644  they 
began  to  make  a  considerable  figure  in 
England,  and  spread  themselvesinto 
several  separate  congregations.  Tney 
separated  from  the  Independents  about 
the  year  1638,  and  set  up  for  themselves 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  Mr.  Jesse: 
and,  having  renounced  their  former 
baptism,  they  sent  over  one  oC  their 
number  to  be  immersed  by  one  oC  the 
Dutch  Anabaptists  of  Amsterdam*  that 
he  might  be  qualified  to  baptize  bis 
friends  in  England  after  the  same  man* 
ner. 

llie  Baptists  subsist  under  two  deiK>> 
minations,  viz.  the  PartiaUar  or  Co/tma- 
ietical^  and  the  General  or  Amdmaiu 
Their  modes  of  church  govemment 
ajid  worship  are  the  same  as  the  Inde* 
pendents ;  in  the  exercise  of  which  they 
are  protected,  in  common  with  other 
dissenters,  by  the  act  of  toleratiaii. 
Some  of  both  denominations  allow  of 
mixed  communion ;  by  which  it  is  un- 
derstood,  that  those  who  have  not  been 
baptized  by  immersion,  on  the  profes- 
sion of  their  faith,  may  sit  down  at  the 
I  Lord's  uble  with  those  who  have  beea 
thus  baptized.  Others,  however,  dis- 
allow it,  supposing  that  such  have  not 
been  actually  baptized  at  alL  See  Fr  sb 
Communion. 

Some  of  them  observe  the  seventh  day 
of  the  week  as  the  Sabbath,  apprehend- 
ing the  law  that  enioined  it  not  to  have 
bc^n  repealed  by  Christ. 

Some  of  the  General  Baptists  have,  it 
is  said,  gone  into  Socinianism  or  Arian- 
ism ;  on  account  of  which,  several  of 
their  ministers  and  churches  who  dis- 
approve of  these  principles,  have  with- 
in the  last  forty  years  formed  them- 
selves into  a  distinct  connexion,  called 
the  New  Assoc  iation.  The  churches  in 
this  union  keep  up  a  friendly  acquaint* 
ance,  in  some  outward  things,  with  those 
from  whom  they  have  separated ;  but 
in  things  more  essential  disclaim  any 
connexion  with  them,  particuhirly  as  to 
changing  ministers,  and  the  adminioo  of 
y  members.  The  General  Baptisu  have. 
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in* some  of  their  chorches»  three  distinct 
orders  separtdf  ordained,  viz  —mes- 
sengers, elders,  and  deacons.  Their  ge- 
neral assembly  is  held  annually  in  Wor- 
ship Street,  London,  on  the  Tuesday  in 
the  Whitsun  week. 

The  Baptists  have  two  exhibitions  for 
students  to  be  educated  at  one  of  the 
uniYersities  of  Scotland*  given  them  by 
Dr.  Ward,  of  Gresham  Collece.  There 
is  likewise  an  academy  at  ttristol  for 
students,  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Bristol  Education  Society.  The 
Baptists  in  America  and  in  the  £ast  and 
West  Indies  are  chiefly  Calvinists,  and 
hdd  occasional  fellowship  with  the  par-  [ 
ticular  Baptist  churches  in  England. 
Those  in  Scotland,  having  imbibed  a 
considerable  part  of  the  principles  of 
Messrs.  Glass  and  Sandeman,  have  no 
communion  with  the  other.  They  have 
liberally  contributed,  however,  towards  | 
the  transUtioD  of  the  scriptures  into  the 
BangAlee  language,  which  some  of  the 
Baptist  brethren  are  now  accomplishing 
in  the  East  See  Rifi/ion*9  Ba/itiss  Re- 
^ter^  vol.  I.  p.  172—175;  ^dams't 
Tiew  of  ReHgionM,  article  BahtUU ; 
Evarurt  sketch  q^  Religious  Denomi- 
tuitions, 

BAPTISTERY,  the  plkce  in  which 
the  ceremony  of  baptism  is  performed. 
In  the  ancient  church.  It  is  said,  it  was 
Ijenerally  a  building  separate,  and  dis- 
tmct  from  the  church.  It  consisted  of 
an  ante-room,  where  the  adult  persons 
to  be  bapdzed  made  their  confession  of 
faith;  and  an  inner  room,  where  the 
cereaiony  of  baptism  was  performed. 
Thus  it  continued  to  the  sixth  century, 
when  the  baptisteries  be^n  to  be  taken 
into  the  church. 

B ARDESANISTS,  a  sect  so  denomi- 
nated from  their  lesder  Bardesanes,  a 
Syrian,  of  Edessa,  in  Meiopotamia,  who 
lived  in  the  second  century.  They  be- 
lieved that  the  actions  of  men  depended 
altogether  on  fate,  and  that  God  him- 
self is  subject  to  necessity.— They  de- 
nied the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and 
the  incamatkn  and  death  of  our  Sa- 
viour. 

BARLAAMITES,  the  followers  of 
Barlaam,  m  the  fourteenth  century,  who 
was  a  very  zealous' champion  in  behalf 
of  the  Greek  against  the  LAtin  church. 
It  is  said  that  he  adopted  the  sentiments 
and  precepts  of  the  Stoics,  with  respect 
to  the  obfieations  of  morality  and  the 
duties  of  life ;  and  digested  them  into  a 
work  of  his,  which  is  known  by  the  ti- 
tle of  Ethica  ex  Stoicis. 

BARNABAS,  EPISTLES  OF,  an 
apocryphal  work  ascribed  to  St  Barna- 
bas.  It  W9S  first  published  in  Greek, 


from  a  copy  of  father  Hugh  Menaed,  a 
monk.  Vossius  published  it,  in  1656, 
with  his  epistles  of  Ignatius.~The  gos^ 
pel  of  Barnabas  is  another  apoci^phal 
work  ascribed  to  Barnabas,  wherein  the 
history  of  Jesus  Christ  is  given  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  from  that  of  the  evan^ 
gelists. 

BARNABITES;  a  religious  order, 
founded  in  the  sixteenth  century,  by 
three  Italian  gentlemen,  who  hadj  been 
advised  by  a  famous  preacher  of  those 
days  to  read  carefully  the  epistles  of  St* 
Paul.  Hence  they  were  caUed  Clerks 
of  St»  Paul :  and  Bamabites^  because 
tney  performed  their  first  exercise  in  a 
churcn  of  St.  Barnabas  at  Milan.  Their 
habit  is  black ;  and  their  office  is  to  in- 
struct, catechise,  and  serve  in  mission. 

BARTHOLOMEW'S  DAY,  St. 
(the  24th  August)  is  a  day  distinguished 
in  history,  as  the  anniversary  of  the 
horrid  and  atrocious  sacrifice  (tf  human 
blood  called  the  Parisian  Massacre.  See 
Pkrsxcutiom. 

BARTHOLOMITES,  a  religious  or- 
der founded  at  Geneva  in  1307;  but 
the  monks  leading  irregular  lives,  it  was 
suppressed  in  1650,  and  their  efiects 
confiscated.  In  the  church  of  the  mo« 
nastery  of  this  order  at  Geneva  is  pre« 
served  the  image»  which  it  Is  pretend- 
ed,  Christ  sent  to  king  Abgarus. 

BASILION  MONKS,  religious,  of 
the  order  of  St  Basil,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, who,  baring  retired  into  a  desert 
in  the  province  of  Pontus,  founded  a 
monastery,  and  drew  up  rules,  to  the 
amount  of  some  hundreds,  for  his  disci- 
ples. This  new  society  soon  spread  all 
over  the  E^ust ;  nor  was  it  long  before  it 
passed  into  the  West.  Some  pretend 
that  St.  Basil  saw  himself  the  spiritual 
father  of  more  than  90,000  monks  in 
the  Blast  only ;  but  this  order  which 
flourished  for  more^  than  three  centu- 
ries, was  considerably  diminished  1^ 
heremr*  schism,  and  a  change  of  empire: 
The  historians  of  this  order  say  that  it 
has  produced  14  popes,  1805  bishops, 
3010  abbots,  and  11085  martvrs,  besides 
an  infinite  number  of  confessors  and 
virgins.  This  order  likewise  boasts  of 
several  emperors,  kings,  and  princes, 
who  have  embraced  its  rule. 

BASILIDIANS,  a  denomination,  in 
the  second  century,  from  Basilides, 
chief  of  the  Egyptian  Gnosnics.  He  ac- 
knowledged the  existence  of  one  Su* 
preme  God,  perfect  in  goodness  and 
wisdom,  who  produced  from  his  own 
substance  seven  beings,  or  afon«,  of  a 
most  excellent  nature.  Two  of  these 
aions,  called  DynarnVs  axv^^ics^vi.  ^*  ^« 
pfyatr  andtoisaom,'^  wijaARwA^^^^ 
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gels  of  the  highest  order,  lliese  an^ls  j 
formed  a  heaven  for  their  habitation, 
and  brought  forth  other  an^eUc  beings 
of  a  nature  somewhat  ioferior  to  their 
own.  Many  other  generations  of  angels 
followed  these.  New  heavens  were  also 
created,  until  the  number  of  angelic  or- 
ders, and  of  their  resp'r'Ctive  heavens, 
amounted  to  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five,  and  thus  equalled  the  days  of  the 
year. .  All  these  are  undt  r  the  empire 
cf  an  omnipotent  Lord,  whom  Basilides 
called  Abraxas. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  lowest  heavens, 
which  touched  upon  the  borders  of  the 
eternal,  malignant,  and  self-animated 
matter,  conceived  the  design  of  forming 
a  world  from  that  Cimfusea  mass,  and  of 
creating  an'order  of  beinjts  to  people  it. 
This  design  was  carried  into  execution, 
and  was  approved  by  the  Supreme  God, 
who  to  the  animal  life,  with  which  only 
the  inhabitants  of  this  new  world  were 
at  first  endowed,  added  a  reasonable 
soul,  giving  at  the  same  time  to  the  an- 
gels the  empire  over  them. 

These  angelic  beings  advanced  to  the 
government  cf  the  world  which  they  had 
created,  fell  by  degrees  from  their  ori- 
ginal purity,  and  soon  manifested  the 
fatal  marks  of  their  depravity  and  cor- 
ruption. They  not  only  encleavnur  to 
efface  in  the  minds  of  men  their  know- 
ledge of  the  Supreme  Beinj;,  that  they 
might  be  worshipped  in  his  stead,  but 
also  began  to  war  against  each  other, 
with  an  ambitious  view  to  enlarge  every 
one  the  bounds  of  his  respective  domi- 
nion. The  most  arrogant  and  turbulent 
of  all  these  angelic  spirits  was  that 
which  presided  over  the  Jewish  nation. 
— ^Hence  the  Supreme  God,  beholding 
with  compassion  the  miserable  state  of 
rational  beings,  who  groaned  under  the 
contest  of  these  jarring  powers,  sent 
from  heaven  his  son  JVust  or  Christ,  the 
diief  of  the  aiona,  that  joined  in  a  sub- 
stantial union  with  the  man  Jesus,  he 
might  restore  the  knowledge  of  the  Su- 
preme God,  destroy  the  e-npire  of  those 
angelic  natures  which  presided  over  the 
world,  and  particularly  that  of  the  arro- 
gant leader  of  the  Jewish  people.  The 
god  of  the  Jews,  alarmed  at  this,  sent 
forth  his  ministers  to  seize  the  man  Je- 
sus, and  put  him  to  death.  They  exe- 
cuted his  commands  *.  but  their  cruelty 
could  not  extend  to  Christ,  aniinst 
whom  their  efforts  were  vain.  Those 
souls  who  obey  the  precepts  of  the  Son 
-  of  Godi  shall,  after  the  dissolution  of 
^  their  mortal  frame,  ascend  to  the  Fa- 
ther, while  their  bodies  return  to  the 
corrupt  mas^  of  matter  whence  they 
were  formed.  Disobedient  spirits,  on  the 


contrary,  shall  pass  successively  into 
other  bodies. 
BATAKISTS,  or  Assassins  ;  a  fii- 

mous  heretical  sect  of  murderers  among 
the  Mahometans,  who  settled  in  Per^ 
about  1090.  Their  head  and  chief  seems 
to  have  been  Hassan  Sabah,  who  oiade 
fanatical  slaves  of  his  subjects.  Their 
religion  was  a  compound  of  that  d  the 
Magi,  the  Jews,  the  Christians,  and  the 
Mahometans.  They  believed  the  Hidtf 
Ghost  resided  in  their  chief;  that  hn 
orders  proceeded  from  God  himself*  and 
were  real  declarations  of  his  wilL 

This  chief,  from  his  exalted  restdeooe 
on  Mount  Lebanon,  was  called  the  old 
man  of  the  mountain  ;  who,  like  a  Tfai* 
dictive  deity,  with  the  thunderbolt  in  his 
hand,  %ent  inevitable  death  to  all  quar- 
ters, so  that  even  kings  trembled  at  Us 
sanguinary  power.  His  subjects  woold 
prostrate  themselves  at  the  foot  of  his 
throne,  requesting  to  die  by  his  hand  or 
order,  as  a  favour  by  which  they  were 
sure  of  {>assing  into  paradise.  **  Are 
your  subjects,"  said  the  old  man  of  the 
mountain  to  the  son-in-law  of  AmootT* 
king  of  Jerusalem,  *<  as  ready  in  thdr 
submission  as  mine  ?"  and  without  stajjr- 
ing  for  an  answer,  made- a  sign  with  his 
band,  when  ten  young  men  in  white* 
who  were  standing  on  an  adjacent  tow- 
er, instantlv  threw  themselves  down. 
To  one  of  his  guards  he  sud,  '*  Draw 
your  dagger,  and  plunge  it  into  yoar 
breast  ;''which  was  no  sooner  said  than 
obeyed.  At  the  command  of  their  chief, 
they  made  no  difficulty  of  stabtMng  any 
prince,  even  on  his  throne ;  and  for  that 

{)urpose  conformed  to  the  dress  and  re- 
igion  of  the  country,  that  they  might 
be  less  suspected.  To  animate  them  o.i 
such  attempts,  the  Scheik  previously  in- 
dulged  them  with  a  foretaste  of  the  de- 
lists of  paradise.  Delicious  soporific 
drinks  were  given  them;  and  while 
they  lay  asleep,  they  were  carried  into 
beautiful  gardens,  where  awaking  as  It 
were  in  paradise,  and  inflamed  with 
views  of  perpetual  enjoyments  thej 
sallied  forth  to  perform  assassinations  of 
the  blackest  dye. 

It  is  said  they  once  thought  of  embra* 
cing  the  Christian  religion;  and  some 
have  thought  the  Druses  a  remnant  of 
this  singular  race  of  barbarians. 

BATtiKOL  (i.  e.  the  daughter  of  a 
vdce,)  an  oracle  among  the  Jews,  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  their  books,  espe- 
cially the  Talmud.  It  was  a  fantastical 
way  of  divination  invented  by  the  Jews» 
though  called  by  them  a  revelation  firom 
(vod's  will,  which  he  made  to  his  chosen 
people  after  all  verbal  prophecies  tiad 
ceased  in  Israel. 
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MXTERIANS,  ao  called  from  the 

loned  and  pious  Mr.  Richard  Baxter, 

itowas  bom  in  the  year  1615.  Hisde- 

ip  VIS  to  reconcile  Calvin  and  Armi- 

m:  far  this  purpose  he  funned  a  mi^i- 

ftKheme  between  their  systems.  He 

ai^  that   God    had  elected  some, 

WB  he  b  determined  to  save,  with- 

m  any  fiorcught  of  their  good  works ; 

■A  duft  others  to  whom  the  Gospel  is 

nted  have  common  grace,  which  if 

mf  ioiprove,  they  shall  obtain  saving 

pfMc^accocdine  to  the  doctrine  of  Ar- 

nJDS.    This  deoomination  own,  with 

CriwB,  diat  the  merits  of  Christ's  death 

He  to  be  applied  to  believers  only ;  but 

Ikc7  abo  assert  that  all  men  are  in  a 

■He  caoable  of  salvation. 

Mr.  Baxter  maintains  that  there  may 
be  aocnantyof  perseverance  here,  and 
yet  he  canot  tell  whether  a  man  may 
■at  hare  m  weak  a  degree  of  saving 
pace  as  to  low  it  again. 
fa  order  to  prove  that  the  death  of 
has  pot  all  In  a  «tate  capable  of 
the  following  arguments  are 
by  diis  learned  author.  1.  It  was 
re  off  all  mankind  which  Christ 
at  his  incarnation,  and  the  sins 
rf  all  Mankind  were  the  occasion  of  his 
■KisH     1    It  was  to  Adam,  as  the 
tammtm  father  of  lapsed  mankind,  that 
God  made  the  promise  (Gen.  iii.  15.) 
Tte    conditional  new   covenant   does 
CQBaily  ^ve  Christ  pardon,  and  life  to 
au  maokmd,  on  condition  of  acceptance. 
The    ooDditional    grant   is   universal: 
Wibotorrer  bttirveth  ^hall  be  saved, — 
S.  It  is  not  to  the  elect  only,  but  tu  all 
winkind.  that  Christ  has  commanded 
his  niiusters  to  proclaim  his  Gospel, 
and  dStr  the  benefiu*  of  his  procuring. 
There  are,  Mr.  Haxter  allows,  cer- 
tain fruits  d  Christ*s  death  which  are 
proper   to  the  elect  only  :    1.  Grace 
eveocualiy  worketh  in  them  true  faith, 
mKDtance,  conversion,  and  union  with 
Carist  as  his  living  members.— 2.  The 
■OuaJ  fbffgiveneiii  of  sin  as  to  the   spi- 
ntai  and  eternal  punishment.— J.  Our 
ftoanciliation  with  (vod,  and  adoption 
ad  right  to  the  heavenly  inheritance. 
—I-  The  Spirit  of  Christ  to  dwell  in  us, 
lad  SaPiCtify  us  by  a  habit  cf  divir.i'  Icvt. , 
ikw.  viii   9 — I.J.  Gal  v.  6. —  >.  Kniphy 
*&>:  m   holy,  acccptabl*;  scrvic-.  aiu^ 
iEc?n  in  pntyir.  with  a  prt  nnsf  c  i  h- 
MKiKird  thfnufjh  Christ,  Ufb  ii   •>   ■ 
«axiv.  1.1—6.   Well  t»r-.und'.tl  hnp'  . 
4  ttlration,   jieacc    f)f  co^^citIlC•.^  aii'i 
Ipiritxd    coniniunion  uith    'Ut:  rhun.h 
■yviol  in  hr.ivcn  and  f.irlii,  K«.in    v 
l..He6L  XJi-  -■-'. — 7.  A  special  intci .-. 
^*ta,  and  intrrct'ssif'ii  witJi  O.n.-  r,.thtr 
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life,  au.l  justification  in  judgment ;  glo- 
rification of  the  soul  Pt  death,  and  of  the 
body  at  the  resurrection,  Phil.  iii.  20, 21. 
2  Cor.  v.  I,  2,  3. 

Christ  has  made  a  conditional  deed  of 
gift  of  these  benefits  to  all  mankind ;  but 
the  elect  ouly  accept  and  possess  them. 
Hence  he  infers,  that  though  Christ 
never  absolutely  intended  or  decreed 
that  his  death  should  eventually  put  all 
men  in  possession  of  these  benefits,  yet 
he  did  intend  and  decree  that  all  men 
iiliould  have  a  conditional  gift  of  them 
to  his  death. 

Baxter,  it  is  said,  wrote  120  books 
and  had  60  written  against  him.  20,000 
of  his  Call  to  the  Unconverted  were 
sold  in  one  year.  He  told  a  friend,  that 
six  brothers  were  converted  bv  read- 
ing  that  Call.  The  eminent  Mr.  El- 
liott, of  New  England,  translated  this 
tract  into  the  Indian  tongue.  A  young 
Indian  prince  was  so  taken  with  it,  that 
he  read  it  with  tears,  and  died  with  it 
in  his  hand.  Caiamy'a  Life  of  Baxter ; 
Baxter's  Catholic  Theology,  p.  51—53  ; 
Baxter's  End  of  Doctrinal  Controver- 
sy ^  p.  154,  155. 

BEATIFICATION,  in  the  Romish 
church,  the  act  whereby  the  pope  de- 
clares a  person  happy  after  death.  See 
Canonizations. 

BEATITUDE  imports  the  highest 
degree  of  happiness  human  nature  can 
arrive  to,  the  fruition  of  God  in  a  future 
life  to  all  eternity.  It  is  also  used  when 
s])eaking  of  the  theses  contained  in 
Christ's  Sermon  on  the  mount  where- 
by he  pronounces  the  several  charac- 
ters there  mentioned  blessings. 

BEGIIARDS.  or  BEGUAKDS,a  sect 
that  arose  in  (Germany  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  took  St.  lu-gghe  for  their 
patroness.  They  employed  themselves 
in  making  linen  cloth,  each  supporting 
himself  by  his  labour,  and  were  united 
only  by  the  bonds  of  charity,  without 
having  any  particular  nile ;  but  when 
pope  Nichol;is  IV.  had  confirmed  that 
vi  the  third  order  of  St.  Francis  in  1289, 
they  embraced  it  the  year  following. 

BEGUINKS,  a  congregation  of  nuns 
founded  fitljor  by  St  Dey^ghe  or  by 
LanilK-rt  le  Bf-^ue  Tht>  were  osta- 
b  islii  d,  first  :u  L*.  ij;^.  and  afterwards  at 
Ncvillf,  i  •  IJi;"^'  ,  :i'«i  froiTi  th  rJ.istset- 
;!tm'iit  >|'i'::/;  tn^*  m"«'iit  r-urulier  of 
p.  L'  i.i..?^. .-  '.l-rh  ;.ri-  spir,n!  ovrr  -jW 
I  ..im':'i:>,  '.:  (1  '*i'j. '•  !i:i\x  jnss."tl  f«om 
K:aiulu«»  i  l»)  Cicrni:inv.  In  thu  !{at»;r 
'*fi«iMtr\  s.f  !ii"  (.i  I'm  'm  tr"  i:i»  t  y'rava- 
.''':r.  *:n  ;  I  s  "yv-  ;••  V-r-.  c:;  :  ■  f  ; -s  "hat 
■  '■. .  n  »  I'.'  Ill  v.w  pifst  III  liti-  10  ar- 
riv'* '.«•  rln-  Vi»;«f«*  i>'iff.li(ii,  even   t. 
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In  short,  to  so  eminent  a  degree  of  con- 
templation, that  there  was  no  necesaty 
after  this,  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  mor- 
tal men,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  l^e 
council  of  Vienna,  in  1113,  condemned 
these  errors ;  permitting,  nevertheless, 
those  among  them  who  continued  in  the 
true  faith  to  live  in  charity  and  peni- 
tence, either  with  or  without  vows. 
There  still  subsists,  or  at  least  subsisted 
till  lately,  many  communities  of  them  in 
Flanders.  What  changes  the  late  revo- 
tutions  may  have  effected  upon  these 
nurseries  of  superstition  we  have  yet  to 
learn. 

B£HMENiST9,  a  name  given  to 
those  myotics  who  adopt  the  explica- 
tions of  the  mysteries  of  nature  and 
grace,  as  given  by  Jacob  Behmen.  This 
writer  was  bom  in  the  ^ear  1575,  at  Old 
Seidenburg,  near  Gorlitz,  in  Upper  l^iu- 
satia :  he  was  a  shoemaker  by  trade.  He 
is  described  as  having  been  thoughtful 
and  religious  from  his  youth  up,  taking 
peculiar  pleasure  in  frequenUng  public 
worship.  At  length,  seriously  consider- 
ing within  himself  that  speech  of  our 
Saviour,  My  Father  ivhich  is  in  heaven 
will  give  the  Holy  S/iirit  to  them  that 
Oik  hinit  he  was  thereby  thoroughly 
awakened  in  himself,  and  set  forward  to 
desire  that  promised  Comfortor ;  and, 
continiung  in  that  earnestness,  he  was 
at  last,  to  use  his  own  expression,  "  sur- 
rounded with  a  divine  light  for  seven 
days,  and  stood  in  the  highest  contem- 
plation and  kingdom  of  joys!"  After 
this,  about  the  year  1600,  he  was  again 
surrounded  bv  the  divine  light,  and  re- 
plenished with  the  heavenly  knowledge; 
msomuch  as  going  abroad  into  the  fields, 
and  viewing  the  herbs  and  grass,  by  his 
inward  light  he  saw  into  their  essences, 
use,  and  properties,  which  were  disco- 
vered to  him  by  their  lineaments,  fi- 
gures, and  signatures.  In  the  year  1610, 
he  had  a  third  special  illumination, 
wherein  still  farther  mysteries  were  re- 
vealed to  him.  It  was  not  till  tke  year 
1612  that  Behmen  committed  Uie&e  re- 
velations to  writing.  His  first  treatise  is 
entitled  Aurora^  which  was  seized  on 
and  withheld  from  him  b>'  the  senate  of 
Gorlitz  (who  persecuted  him  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  primate  of  that  place) 
before  it  was  finished,  and  he  never  a^ 
terwards  proceeded  with  it  farther  than 
by  adding  some  explanatory  notes.  The 
next  production  of  his  pen  is  called  The 
Three  Princifilca  In  this  work  he  more 
fully  illustrates  the  subjects  treated  of 
in  the  former,  and  supplies  what  is 
wanting  in  that  work.  The  contents  of 
these  two  treiitises  may  be  divided  as 
follow :  1.  How  all  things  came  from  a 


working  will  of  the  hdly  triune 
prehen&ible  God*  manifestittg  lumaelf  ts 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  thlraugli 
an  outward  perceptible  working  trinnb 
power  of  fire,  light,  and  q>irit,  in  tte 
kingdom  of  heaven.— 2.*  How  and  what 
angels  and  men  were  in  their  creation; 
that  they  are  in  and  from  God,  his  real 
ofispring ;  Uiat  their  life  begun  in  and 
from  this  divine  fire  which  is  the  Father 
of  light,  generating  a  birth  of  lig^t  in 
their  souls ;  from  both  which  proceedi 
the  Holy  Spirit,  or  breath  of  divin^lova 
in  the  triune  creature,  as  it  does  la 
the  triune  Creator,— 3.  How  some  an^ 
gels,  and  all  men,  are  fallen  from  God* 
and  their  first  state  of  a  divine  trinne 
life  in  him ;  what  they  are  in  their  fidka 
state,  and  the  difference  between  the 
fall  of  engels  and  that  of  man.— 4.  Honr 
the  earth,  stars,  and  elements, 
created  in  consequence  of  the  fidlen 
gels — 5.  Whence  there  is  good  andevB 
in  all  this  temporal  world,  in  all  its  crea- 
tures, animate  and  inanimate;  and  what 
is  meant  by  the  curse  that  dwelb  eiFCtr 
where  in  it.— 6.  Of  the  kingdom  ci 
Christ ;  how  it  is  set  in  opposition  to  aod 
fights  and  strives  against  the  kingdom  of 
hell.— 7.  How  man,  through  faith  hi 
Christ,  is  able  to  overcome  the  kingdc 
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of  hell«  and  triumph  over  it  in  the 
power,  and  t^erray  obtain  eternal  saW 
vation ;  also  how,  through  woffcing  in 
the  hellish  quantity  of  principle,  he  casta 
himself  into  perdition.— 8.  How  andwln^ 
sin  and  misery,  wralh  and  death,  ahaft 
only  reign  for  a  time,  till  the  love,  the 
wisdom,  and  the  power  of  God  shall  in 
a  supernatural  waj  (The  mytteiy  of 
God  made  man)  triumph  over  sin,  mi- 
sery, and  death ;  and  make  fallen  man 
rise  to  the  glory  of  angels,  and  tins  ma- 
terial system  shake  off  its  cnrset  and 
enter  mto  an  everlasting^  union  with 
that  heaven  from  whence  it  fell. 

The  vear  after  he  .wrote  his  Three 
Princifuewt  by  which  are  to  be  under- 
stood—the danL  world,  or  hell,  in  wlddl 
the  devils  liv&— the  hght  world,  or  hea- 
ven, in  which  the  angels  liv&— the  cxp 
temal  and  visible  world,  which  has 
proceeded  from  the  internal  and  spi- 
ritual worlds,  in  which  man,  as  to  his 
bodily  life,  lives ;  Behmen  produced  hia 
Threefold  Life  of  Man^  according'  to  the 
Three  Princifiles.  In  this  work  he  treats 
more  largely  of  the  state  of  man  in  tliis 
world  ;  1.  That  he  has  that  immortal 
spark  of  life  which  is  common  to  angels 
and  devils.— 2.  That  divine  life  of  the 
lij^ht  and  Spirit  of  God,  which  malces 
the  essential  difference  between  an  an- 
gel and  a  devil,  the  last  having  extin- 
guished this  divine  Ufc  in  himself;  but 
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uac  man  can  only  attain  unto  tiiis  bea- 
ivly  life  of  the  second  principle  through 
^  Dew  birth  io  Christ  Jesus.— 3.  'i^e 
Efcof  the  third  principle,  or  of  this  ex- 
Bad  and  Fisihle  world.  Thus  the  life 
tf  the  bvt  and  third  principles  is  com- 
n  to  all  men  ;  but  the  life  of  the  se- 
oad  prindple  only  to  a  true  Christian 
<r  child  of  God. 

Bchnen  wrote  several  other  treati- 
».  beudes  the  three  sdready  enumera- 
aed ;  bat  these  three  being,  as  it  were, 
tbe  basis  of  all  his  other  writings,  it  was 
tbflqght  proper  to  notice  diem  particu- 
hdy-  His  conceptions  are  often  clothed 
■der  allegorical  symbols;  and  in  his 
htier  voTKs  he  has'  frequently  adopted 
chwiirsl  and  Latin  phrases  to  express 
Us  ideast  which  phrases  he  borrowed 
bom  oooTcrutioo  with  learned  men, 
the  cdocadoa  he  had  received  being  too 
illiiRace  Co  furnish  him  with  them :  but 
as  to  the  matter  contained  in  his  wri- 
tings, he  declaimed  having  borrowed  it 
either  from  men  or  books.  He  died  in 
the  year  1624.  His  last  words  were, 
*'Now  I  go  hence  into  Paradise.'* 

Saaoe  of  Behmen*s  principles  were 
idcMBd  by  the  late  ingenious  and  pious 
IKi  wiam  Law,  who  has  clothed  diem  in 
a  Bore  modem  dress,  and  in  a  less  ob- 
nie  style.  See  BehmnCt  fVorkt,-  Oke- 
y*  Mrmmra  of  Behmen, 

BELIEF,  in  its  general  and  natural 
tffiie,  denotes  a  persuasion  or  an  assent 
d  the  mind  to  the  truth  of  any  preposi- 
tkn.  In  this  sense  belief  has  no  relation 
!a  any  particular  kind  of  means  or  ar- 
gnments  but  may  be  produced  by  any 
means  whatever:  thus  we  are  said  to 
beheve  our  senses,  to  believe  our  reason, 
Vj  believe  a  witness.  Belief,  in  its  more 
re^ttnned  sense,  denotes  that  kind  of 
asBCDt  wluch  is  grounded  only  on  the 
aflcborf:)  or  tesumony  of  some  person. 
In  this  sense  belief  stands  opposed  to 
knowledge  and  science.  We  do  not  say 
'.hat  we  bchruc  snow  is  white,  but  we 
ooc;  it  to  be  so.  But  when  a  thing  is 
prapoDoded  to  us,  of  which  we  ourselves 
(uie  DO  knowledge,  but  which  appears 
tool  to  be  true  from  die  testimony  given 
ta  it  by  another,  this  is  what  we  call  be- 
M    See  Faith. 

BELIEVERS,  an  appellation  given, 
tavard  the  close  of  the  nrst  century',  to 
ibcae  Christians  who  had  been  admitted 
'ifctbe  church  by  baptism,  and  instruct- 
ed ia  all  the  mysteries  of  religion.  They 
vcic  thus  called  in  contradistinction  to 
the  catechu  mens  who  had  not  been  bap- 
tind.  and  were  debarred  from  Uiose  pri- 
vileiet.  Among  us  it  is  often  used  syno- 
«T3Kim1v  wiih  rhr^tian.     *^ee  Chris. 
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BENEDICTINES,  an  order  of 
monks  who  professed  to  follow  the 
rules  of  St.  Benedict.  They  were  obli- 
gjed  to  perform  their  devotions  seven 
times  in  twenty-four  hours.  They  were 
obliged  always  to  go  two  and  two  toge- 
ther. Every  day  in  Lent  they  fasted  till 
six  in  the  evenmg,  and  abated  of  their 
usual  time  in  sleeping,  eating,  &c^ 
Every  monk  had  two  coats,  two  cowls, 
a  table-book,  a  knife,  a  needle,  and  a 
handkerchief;  and  the  furniture  of  his 
bed  was  a  mat,  ^  blanket,  a  rug,  and  a 
pillow.  The  time  when  this  order  came 
mto  England  is  well  known,  for  to  it  the 
English  owe  their  conversion  from  ido- 
latry. Thev  founded  the  metropolitan 
church  of  Canterbury,  and  all  the  ca- 
thedrals that  were  afterwards  erected. 
The  order  has  produced  a  vast  number 
of  eminent  men. — ^Their  Alctunus  fona- 
ed  the  university  of  Paris;  their  Diony- 
siusExiguuspeifccted  the  ecclesiastical 
computation  ;  their  Guido  invented  the 
scale  of  music ;  and  their  Sylvester  the 
organ. 

BENEDICTION,  in  a  general  sense 
the  act  of  blessing,  or  givmg  praise  to 
God,  or  returning  thanks  for  his  favours. 
The  Jews,  it  is  said,  are  obliged  to  re« 
hearse  a  hundred  benedictions  per  day, 
of  which  eighty  are  to  be  spoken  in  the 
morning.  It  was  usual  to  give  a  bene- 
diction to  travellers  on  their  taking 
leave  ;  a  practice  which  is  still  preser- 
ved among  the  monks.  Benedictions 
were  likewise  given  among  the  ancient 
Jews  as  well  as  Christians^  by  imposi- 
tion of  hands.  And  when  at  length 
the  primitive  simplicity  of  the  Chris- 
tian worship  began  to  give  way  to  cere- 
mony, they  added  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
which  was  made  with  the  same  hand 
as  before,  only  elevated  or  extended. 
Hence  benediction  in  the  modern  Ro- 
mish church  is  used,  in  a  more  particu- 
lar manner,  to  denote  the  sign  of  the 
cross  made  by  a  bishop  or  prelate  as 
conferring  some  grace  on  the  people. 

Benediction  is  also  used  for  an  eccle- 
siastical ceremony,  whereby  a  thing  is 
rendered  sacred  or  venerable.  In  this 
sense  benediction  differs  from  consecra- 
tion, as  in  the  latter,  unction  is  applied, 
which  is  not  in  the  former;  thus  the 
chalice  is  consecrated,  and  the  pix  bles- 
sed ;  as  the  former,  not  the  latter,  is 
anointed,  though  in  the  common  usage 
these  two  words  arc  applied  promiscu- 
ously. The  spirit  of  piety,  or  rather  of 
superstition,  has  introduced  into  the  Ro- 
mish church  Ijenedictinns  for  almost 
every  thing :  we  read  nf  forms  of  l)enc- 
diciioiis  fnr  wax  candles,  for  boughs, 
for  a«!hes,  iV.r  church  vcssi^ls,  fnr  on^a- 
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ments,  for  flags,  or  ensigns,  arm<:,  first 
fi*uits,  houses,  Mp%  paschal  eggs,  cili- 
clum,  or  the  haircloth  of  penitents, 
church -yards,  &c.  In  general,  these  be- 
nedictions are  performed  by  aspersions 
of  holy  water,  signs  of  the  cross,  and 
prayers  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  ce- 
remony. The  forms  of  these  benedic- 
tions are  found  in  the  Roman  pontifical, 
in  the  Roman  missal,  in  the  book  of  ec- 
clesiastical ceremonies,  printed  in  Pope 
Leo  X's.  time,  and  in  the  rituals  and 
ceremonies  of  the  different  churches, 
ivhich  are  found  collected  in  father 
Martene*s  work  on  the  rites  and  disci* 
pline  of  the  church. 

BENEFICENCE,  the  practice  of 
doing  good ;  active  goodness. — Next  to 
justice,  the  most  prominent  virtue  in  the 
system  of  morality,  is  beneficence,  Pow- 
^r  makes  us  to  be  feared,  riches  to  be 
flattered,  learning  to  be  admired ;  but 
beneficence  renders  us  amiable  and  use- 
ful in  the  scale  of  society.  Some  quali- 
fications are  solitary,  and  centre  mostly 
in  ourselves ;  but  this  is  social,  diffusive, 
and  kind.  The  objects  of  our  benefi- 
cence are  all  those  who  are  in  the  sphere 
of  our  influence  and  action,  without  re- 
spect to  party  or  sect.  Toward  supe- 
nors,  beneficence  expresseth  itself  in 
respect,  honour,  submission,  and  ser- 
vice ;  toward  inferiors,  in  liberality, 
condescension,  f)n>tcction,  and  suM>ort ; 
toward  equals,  in  all  the  offices  of  love 
their  cases  require,  and  which  they 
have  aUlity  for.  It  includes  nil  the  kind 
exertions  on  the  behalf  of  the  poor,  the 
sick,  the  fatherless,  the  widow,  the  dis- 
tressed, dec.  and  especially  those  '*  who 
are  of  the  household  of  faith,"  Gal.  vi. 
10.  The  means  of  Ijeneficence  are- 
communication  of  temporal  supplies. 
Gal.  vi.  6 ;  prater,  James  v.  16 ;  sym- 
pathy, Rom.  xii.  15;  appropriate  ad- 
vice and  conversation,  Col.  iii.  16.— -O^- 
ligation%  to  beneficence  arise  from  the 
law  of  nature.  Acts  xvii.  26 ;  the  law  of 
revelation,  Heb.  xiii.  16 ;  the  relations 
we  stand  in  to  each  other,  Gal.  vi.  1, 2 ; 
the  example  of  Chri.st  and  illustrious 
characters,  Actsx.  38 ;  the  resemblance 
we  herein  bear  to  the  best  of  Beings, 
Acts  xiv.  17  ;  and  the  pleasure  we  re. 
ceive  and  give  in  so  noble  an  employ. 
SeeBENEvoLKNCK,  Cbaritt,  Love. 

BENEVOLENCE,  the  love  of  man- 
kind in  general,  accompanied  with  a  de- 
sire to  promote  their  happiness.  It  is 
distinguished  from  beneficence^  that  be- 
iiXg  the /iracrrcf,  benevolence  the  desire 
ot  doing  good.  Benevolence  must  be 
universal,  reaching  to  every  man  with- 
out exception ;  but  beneficence  cannot 
1}C  so  universal,  for  it  is  ticscfsmrily  con* 


fined  by  several  considerations ;  such  as 
our  knowledge  of  objects,  and  their  dif- 
ferent circumstances  as  well  as  our 
ow")  abilities  and  opportunities  of  exer- 
cising them.  Benevolence  or  good  will 
to  othffs  does  not  imply  that  we  are  to 
neglect  our  own  interests.  Our  salva- 
tion, health,  prosperity,  and  reputation, 
should  all  be  objects  of  concern ;  nor 
will  this  clash  with  the  affection  we  nay 
bear  to  others ;  on  the  contrary,  expe- 
riencing the  importance  of  theie  blest- 
inga  ourselves,  we  shall  be  annous  for 
others  to  possess  them  alsa  The  dutin 
of  benevolence  include  those  we  owe  to 
men,  purely  on  the  j^roond  of  their  be- 
ing of  the  same  species  with  oarselvet ; 
such  as  sympathy,  relief,  &c. ;  those  we 
owe  to  our  country,  desiring  its  honour* 
safety,  prosperity ;  those  we  owe  to  the 
church  of  God,  as  love,  zeal,  &c';  thoie 
we  owe  to  families  and  individually  u 
affection,  care,  provision,  justice,  for- 
bearance, &c.  Benevolence  manifeiti 
itself  by  being  pleased  with  the  share  of 
l^od  every  creature  enjoys;  in  a  diqio- 
sition  to  increase  it ;  in  feeling  an  un- 
easiness at  their  sufferings ;  and  in  the 
abhorrence  of  cruel^  ander  every  dia- 
gnise  or  pretext  The  denre  of  doing 
good  unconnected  with  any  idea  of  ad- 
vantage to  ourselves  is  called  dMUt' 
rested  benevolence,  though  lome  doobt 
whether,  strictly  speaking,  there  be  any 
such  thing ;  as  benevolence  ii  always  at- 
tended with  a  pleasure  to  ourselves, 
which  forms  a  kind  of  mental  interest. 
So  far,  however,  as  we  are  able  to  pre- 
fer the  good  of  others  to  oor  own,  and 
sacrifice  our  own  comfort  for  the  wel- 
fare of  any  about  us,  so  far  it  raay  be 
said  to  be  disinterested.  See  BuiAessn 
on  the  Pat9ion»t  p.  13 — ^36  ;  D^ddridg^s 
Lectitrca,  65  ;  Beatti^t  Elements  •/  Jmtii 
Science,  vol.  i.  p.  244—249 ;  Brwwn^s  Se- 
cond Estay  on  Shafteshwrtf t  Characterise 
ticMi  and  articles  Love,   and  Sblf- 

LOVE. 

BEREANS,  a  sect  of  protestant  dis- 
senters from  the  church  of  Scotland, 
who  uke  their  title  from  and  |>rofess  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  ancient  Be- 
reans,  in  building  their  system  of  faith 
and  practice  upon  the  scriptures  alone, 
without  regard  to  any  human  authority 
whatever. 

As  to  the  origin  o^  this  sect,  we  find 
that  the  Bereans  first  assembled  as  m 
separate  society  of  Christians,  in  the 
city  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  autumn  of 
1773,  and  soon  after  in  the  Parish  of 
Fettercairn.  The  opponents  of  the  Be- 
rean  doctrines  alleee  that  this  new  sys* 
tern  of  faith  would  never  have  been 
heard  of,  had  not  Mr.  Barclay,  the 
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aucder  uf  it,  been  clisapiKj'inted  by  a  set- 
liOBniC  in  the  church  of  Scotland.  But 
Ik  Bereans  in  answer  to  this  charge 
^ft^  not  only  to  Mr.  Barclay's  doc- 
ac,  inifarmly  preached  in  the  church 
tf  FcttercumJ  and  many  other  places 
■  that  neighbourhood,  for  fourteen 
lan  brfure  that  benefice  became  va 
cat.  but  likewise  to  two  different  trea- 
QKi*  containini;  the  same  doctrines. 
pdttihcd  fay  him  about  ten  or  twelve 
jtu%  befiove  that  period.  They  admit, 
■deed  that  previous  to  May  1773.  when 
ikecsneral  asaemUjr,  by  sustainhig  the 
VKg%  pRsentation  in  Cavoar  of  Mr. 
Fooic.  eigluded  Mr.  Barclay  from  sue* 
OBBdioK  to  the  church  of  Fettcrcairn 
(BflKwnmuiding  the  almost  unanimous 
taae  of  the  pamhioners,)  the  Bereans 
bid  not  left  toe  established  church,  or 
atteapted  to  erect  themselves  into  a 
ditfioct  aociety ;  but  they  add,  that  this 
was  faf  no  means  necessary  on  their 
past,  gndl  by  the  assembly's  decision 
ifaey  weie  in  danger  of  bemg  not  unly 
dEfifived  of  his  instructions,  but  of  being 
ntteied  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd. 
Aad  tbcT  «dd.  that  it  was  Mr.  Barclay's 
(^es  aod  pufaUc  avowal,  botli  from  the 
pripit  aaa  the  press,  of  those  |)eculiar 
— Wrntt  which  now  distinguish  the 
Beicmt,  that  it  was  the  first  and  princi- 
psl,  if  not  the  only  cause  of  the  opposi- 
ikn  set  on  foot  against  his  settlement  in 
Fctrercaim. 

The  Bereans  agree  with  the  great 
■■iarity  of  Christians  respecting   the 
dooribe  of  the  Trinity,  which  they  hold 
as  a  fundamental  article;  and  they  also 
agree  in  a  great  measure  with  the  pro- 
fessed principles  of  both  ourcstablibhed 
dbnrches  respecting  predestination  and 
ctecdoa,  though  they  allege  that  these 
doctrines  are  not  con^steutly  taught  in 
tkhtr  church.     But  they  differ  from  the 
■ajority  of  all  sects  of  Christians  in  va- 
rioBs  ouier  important  particulars,  such 
tth  1.  Respecting  our  knowiedf;e  tif  the 
Deity.    Upon  this  subject  tlicy  say,  the 
■aiority  g3F  professed  Christians  stum- 
ble at  the  ver>*  threshold  of  revelation  : 
ud,  by  admitting  the  doctrine  of  natural 
itiigion,  natural  conscience,  natural  no- 
tnes^  &c    not  founded  upon  rtvelation, 
cr derived  from  it  by  tradition,  they  give 
9  the  cause  of  Christianity  at  once  to 
ue  infidels  ;  who  may  justly  ar^iie,  as 
Ur  Paine  in  fact  does  in  his  A^e  lif  Rpa- 
va,  thut  there  is  nnoccasi'm  for  any  w- 
T^tion  or  word  (jf  God,  if  man  can  rlis- 
coifT  his  nature  and  perfection »  from 
bii  «orks  alone.    But  this  the  Bereans 
Vfue  IS  beyond  tlie  natural  powers  of 
^naa  reason  ;  and  therefore  our  know- 
ledge of  God  is  from  revelation  aJone, 


and  that  witliout  revelation  man  "would 
never  have  entertained  an  idea  of  his 
existence — 2.  With  regard  to  faith  in 
Christ,    and    assurance    of    salvation 
through  his  merits,  they  differ  from  al- 
most all  other  sects  whatsoever.    These 
they  reckon  inseparable,  or  rather  the 
same,  because  (say  they)  '*  (aod  hath 
expresdy  declared,  he  that  believeth 
shall  be  sav«d  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not 
only  absurd  but  impious,  and  in  a  man- 
ner calling  God  a  liar,  for  a  man  to  say 
I  believe  the  Gospel,  but  have  doubts, 
nevertheless,   of   ray   own   salvation.'* 
With  reg^ard  to  the  various  distinctions 
and  definitions  that  have  been  ^ven  of 
different  kinds  of  faith,  they  argue  that 
there  is  nothing  incomprehensiUe  or  ob- 
scure in  the  meaning  of  this  word  as  used 
in  Scripture :  but  that  as  faith,  when 
applied  to  human  testimony,  fsignifies 
neither  more  nor  less  than  tiie  mere 
simple  belief  of  that  testimony  as  true, 
upon  the  authority  of  the  testifier,  so, 
when  applied  to  the  testimony  of  God, 
it  signifies  precisely  "  the  belief  of  his 
testimony,  and  resting  upon  his  veraci^ 
ty  alone,  without  any  kind  of  collateral 
support  from  concurrence  of  any  other 
evidence  or  testimony  whatever.^'   And 
they  insist  that,  as  this  faith  is  the  gift 
of  Gcd  alone,  so  the  person  to  whom  it 
is  given  is  as  conscious  c»f  possessing  it  as 
the  bein^  to  whom  God  gives  life  is  of 
being  alive;  and  therefore  he  entertains 
no  doul}ts  cither  of  his  faith  or  his  con- 
sequent salivation  through  the  merits  of 
Christ,  who  died  and  rose  again  for  that 
purpose.    In  a  word,  they  argue  that  the 
Gospel  would  not  be  what  it  is  held  forth 
to  be,  glad  tidings  of  grfat  joy,  if  it  did 
not  bring  full  personal  assurance  of  eter- 
nal salvation  to  the  believer :  which  as- 
surance, they  insist,  is  the  present  in- 
fallible privilege  and  portion  .of  every 
individual  bclirver  of  the  Gospel.— 3. 
Consistently  with  the  alrave  definition 
of  faith,  they  say  that  the  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost,  which  has  alarmed  and 
puzzled  so  maiiy  in  all  ages,  is  nothing 
else  iMit  unbelief ;  and  that  the  expres- 
sion— "  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  neither 
in  this  worid  nor  that  which  is  to  come," 
means  only  that  a  person  dying  in  infi- 
delity winild  not  be  forgiven  neither  un- 
der the  former  dispensation  by  Moses 
(the  then  furtrnt  disiH*nsation,  kingdom, 
•'T  go\t.*rnmMit  of  God,)  nor  under  the 
Gospel  dispe'iisation,  which,  in  respect 
of  ihe  Mosaic,  was  a  kind  of  future 
world  01-  kingdom  to  come. — '1-    The 
Bvrcans  it.ti-rpret  a  great  part/of  the 
Old  Tfsrament  prophecies,  and  in  |)ar- 
ticular  the  whole  ()f  the  Psalms,  except- 
ing such  as  arc  merely  hislorical  or  \a^- 
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datoiy,  to  be  typical  or  prophetical  of 
Jesus  Christ,  his  sufferings,  atonement, 
mediation,  and  kingdom ;  and  they  es- 
teem it  a  gross  perversion  of  these 
psalms  and  propheaes  to  apply  them  to 
the  experiences  of  private  Christians. 
In  proof  of  this,  they  not  only  urge  che 
words  of  the  apostle,  that  no  prophecy 
is  of  any  private  interpretation,  hut  they 
insist  that  the  vhole  of  the  quoUtions 
from  the  ancient  prophecies  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  particularly  thoae  from 
the  Psalms,  arc  expressly  applied  to 
Christ  III  this  opmion  manv  other 
classes  of  protestants  ame  with  them. 
—5.  Of  the  absolute  ail-superintending 
sovereignty  of  the  Almighty,  the  Be- 
reans  entertain  the  hightest  idea,  as  well 
as  of  the  uninterrupted  exertion  thereof 
over  all  his  works,  m  heaven,  earth,  and 
hell,  however  unsearchable  by  his  crea- 
tures. A  God  without  election,  they  ar- 
gue, or  choice  in  all  his  works,  is  a  God 
without  existence,  a  mere  idol,  a  non- 
entity. And  to  deny.  God's  election,  pur- 
pose, and  express  will  In  all  his  works. 
18  to  make  him  inferior  to  ourselves. 

As  to  their  practice  and  diid^'tie^ 
thef  consider  infant  baptism  as  a  divine 
CHrdmance,  instituted  in  the  room  of  cir- 
cumcision ;  and  think  it  absurb  to  sup- 
post  that  infants,  who  all  agree  are  ad- 
missible to  the  kingdom  of  God  in  hea- 
ven, should,  nevermeless,  be  incapable 
of  being  admitted  into  his  visible  church 
on  earth.  They  commemorate  the 
Lord's  supper  generally  once  a  month  : 
but  as  the  words  of  the  institution  fix 
no  particular  period,  they  sometimes 
celebrate  it  oftener,  and  sometimes  at 
more  distant  periods,  as  it  may  suit  their 
general  convenience.  They  meet  every 
Lord's  day  for  the  purpose  of  preach- 
ing, praying,  and  exhorting  to  love  and 
good  works.  With  regard  to  admission 
and  exclusion  of  members,  their  method 
xs  very  simple :  when  any  person,  after 
hearing  the  Berean  doctrines,  professes 
his  belief  and  assurance  of  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel,  and  desires  to  be  admitted 
into  their  communion,  he  is  cheerfully 
received  upon  his  profession,  whatever 
may  have  been  his  former  manner  of 
life.  But  if  such  a  one  should  afterwards 
draw  back  from  his  good  profession  or 
practice,  they  first  admonish  him,  and, 
if  that  has  no  effect,  the)r  leave  him  to 
himself,  lliey  do  not  think  that  they 
have  any  power  to  deliver  a  backsliding 
brother  to  Satan ;  that  text,  and  other 
mmilarpassi^ies,  such  as,  *'  Whatsoever 
ve  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in 
neaven,"  6cc.  they  consider  as  restrict- 
ed to  the  apostles,  and  to  the  inspired 
testimony  alone,  and  not  In  be  extended 


to  any  church  on  earth,  or  any  number 
of  churches  or  of  Christians,  whether 
decided  by  a  majority  of  votes,  or  by 
unanimous  voices.  Neither  do  tiiey  think 
themselves  authorized  as  a  Christian 
church,  to  inquire  into  each  other's  po- 
litical opinions,  any  more  than  to  exap 
mine  into  each  other^s  notions  of  philo- 
sophy. Thev  both  recommend  and  prac- 
tice, as^  Cnristian  duty,  submission  to 
lawful  authority ;  but  they  do  not  think 
that  a  man  by  becoming  a  Christian,  or 
joining  their  society,  is  under  anv  obli- 
gation by  the  rules  of  the  Gkapel  to  re- 
nounce nis  right  of  private  judgment 
upon  matters  of  public  or  private  im- 
portance. Upon  all  such  subjects  th^ 
allow  each  other  tothiidc  and  act  at  each 
may  see  it  his  duty  ;  and  tiiey  require 
nothing  more  of  the  members  than  a 
uniform  and;  steady  profession  of  the 
apostolic  fatth,  and  a  suitable  walk  and 
conversation. 

It  is  said  that  their  doctrine  has  found 
converts  in  various  places  of  Scotland, 
England,  and  America ;  and  that  they 
have  congregations  in  Eklinbnr^,  Glas- 

S)w,  Pairiey,  Stirling,  Crieff*,  Dnndee, 
ri)roath,  Montrose,  Fettercainij  Aber* 
decn,  and  otber  towns  in  Scotland,  as 
well  as  in  London,  and  various  places  m 
Enghnd. 

For  farther  particulars  of  the  doc- 
trincs  of  this  sect,  see  the  works  of 
Messrs.  Barclay,  ^col,  Brooktbaitkt  and 
M*Rae.  See  also  Mr.  ^,  M*Lean*9 
Treatite  on  the  Commution,  first  edition, 
p.  88.  in  which  Mr.  Barclay's  notion  of 
assurance  is  combated. 

B£RENGAR1ANS»  a  denomination 
in  the  eleventh  century,  which  adhered 
to  the  opinions  of  Berengarius,  who  as- 
serted that  the  bread  and  wine  In  the 
Lord's  Supper  are  not  really  and  eaen- 
tially,  but  figuratively  changed  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  His  followers 
were  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  eucha* 
rist.  Some  allowed  them  to  be  changed 
in  effect ;  others  admitted  a  change  In 
part ;  and  others  an  entire  change,  with 
this  restriaion,  that,  to  those  who  com* 
municated  unworthily,  the  elements 
were  changed  back  again. 

BERYLLIANS.  so  called  from  Be- 
ryllus,  an  Aratuan,  bishop  of  Bozrah* 
who  flourished  in  the  third  century.  He 
taught  that  Christ  did  not  exist  before 
Mary ;  but  that  a  spirit  issuing  from 
God  himself,  and  therefore  supnior  to 
all  human  souls,  as  being^  a  portion  of 
the  divine  nature,  was  united  to  him  at 
the  time  of  his  birth. 

BETHLEHEMITES,  a  sect  called 
also  Star-bearers,  because  they  were 
distinguished  by  a  red  star  having  five 
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;icv  which  they  wore  in  their  breast, 
eiBemory  of  the  star  which  appeared 
!o  Ae  wiae  men.  Several  authors  have 
wHwied  this  order.. but  none  of  them 
)pe  told  us  their  origin,  nor  where 
lUr  ooDveots  were  situated  ;  if  we  ex- 
3^  Blatthew  Paris,  who  says  that,  in 
I2Sr,  ther  obtained  a  settlement  in  En- 
dad,  which  was  at  Cambridge,  in 
TnnDphi^tan  Street* 

IIM£.  the  name  applied  by  Chris- 
m%  br  way  of  emioence.  to  the  coUec- 
tia  of  sacred  writings,  or  the  holy 
Scripbircs  of  the  Old  and  New  Tesu- 


L  Bible*  ancient  dhnaiont  and  Or- 
itr  ^.     After  the  return  of  the  Jews 
fron  ikkt  BafayloDish   captivity,  Ezra 
cd&eetcd  as  many  copies  as  he  could  of 
the  saned  writings^  and  out  of  them  all 
prepared  a  correct  edition,  arranging 
the  several  bcxsks  in  their  proper  order. 
These  book^he  divided  into  three  parts. 
I.  The  Law.  ix.  The  prophets,  iii.  The 
Flariygiaphia,  i.  e.  the  holy  writings. 
I.  The  law,  contains — 1,  Genesis  ; — 2, 
EsdAds  ;-— 3y  Leviticus ;— 4,  Numbers ; 
— ^  Deuteronomy.    ii.The  writings  of 
thepnpliets  are— t,  Joshua ;— 2.  Judges, 
widi  llnth  ;-^  Samuel ;  4,  Kir^  ;— 
S,  Uah :— 6y  Jeremiah,  with  his  La- 
■ntatioD  ;— 7,  EzelLiel  ;— 8,  Daniel; 
—9,  The  twelve  minor  prophets ; — 10, 
Job;— 11.  Ezra  ;— 12,  Nehemiah ;— 13, 
Etther.     iii.   The  Hagiographia  con- 
Mt  of— 1,  The  Psalms  ;— 2,  The  Pro- 
rerbs:— 3,   Ecclesiastes ;— 4,  The  Song 
cf  Soloman.  This  division  was  made  for 
the  sake  of  reducing  the  number  of  the 
ucred  books  to  the  number  of  the  let- 
ten  in  their  alphabet,  which  amount  to 
tvcHty-twa  Afterwards  the  Jews  reck- 
Qoed  twcBity-four  books  in  their  canon 
pf  scripture ;  in  disposing  of  which  the 
law  stood  as  in  the  former  division,  and 
the  prophets  were  distributed  into  for- 
■er  and  latter ;  the  former  prophets 
ire  Jodiua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kmgs ; 
die  latter  prophets  are  Isaiah,  Jeremhih, 
Ezeklel.  and  tlic  twelve  minor  prophets. 
SaA  the  Hagiographia  consists  of  the 
PMims,  the  Proveros,  Job,  the  Song:  of 
Solnomn,  Ruth,  the  Lamentations,  Kc- 
cleuaSKes,    Esther,   Daniel,   Ezra,  the 
Chroniclet.    L'nder  the  name  of  Ezra 
they  comprehend  Nehemiah  ;  this  or- 
dv  hath  not  always  been  observed,  but 
*Ae  variations  from  it  are  of  no  moment. 
The  five  books  of  the  law  are  divided 
icBD  fbrty-five  sections,     lliis  division 
itSR  of  the  Jews  hold  to  have  been  ap* 
pcnted  by  Moses  himself;  but  others 
*ich  more  probaUlitjf,  ascribe  it  to  Ez- 
n.  The  design  of  this  division  was  that 
"^  of  these  sections  might  be  read  in 


their  synag(^es  every  sabbath  day;  the 
number  was  fifty-four,  because,  in  their 
intercalated  years,  a  month  being  then 
added,  there  were  fifty-four  satnaths ; 
in  other  years  they  reduced  them  to 
fifty-two,  by  twice  joining  together  two 
short  sections.  Till  the  persecution  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  they  read  only 
the  law  ;  but  the  reading  of  it  being 
then  prohibited,  they  substituted  in  the 
room  of  it  fifty-four  sections  out  oS  the 
prophets ;  and  when  the  reading  of  the 
law  was  restored  by  the  Maccabees,  the 
section  which  was  read  every  sabbath 
out  of  the  law  served  for  their  first  les- 
son, and  the  section  out  of  the  prophets 
for  their  second.  These  sections  were 
divided  into  verses;  of  which  division, if 
Ezra  was  not  the  author,  it  was  intro- 
duced not  long  after  him  and  seems  to 
have  been  designed  for  the  use  of  the 
Targumists,  or  Chaldee  interpeters; 
for  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  when  the  Hebrew 
language  ceased  to  be  their  modier 
tongue,  and  the  Chaldee  grew  into  use 
instead  of  it,  the  custom  was,  that  the 
law  should  be  first  read  in  the  original 
Hebrew,  and  then  interpreted  to  the 
people  in  the  Chaldee  language ;  for 
which  purpose  these  shorter  sections 
were  very  convenient. 

IT.  Bible,  liiatory  of.  It  is  thought 
that  Ezra  published  the  Scriptures  in 
the  Chaldee  character,  for  that  lan- 
g^uage  being  generally  used  among  the 
Jews,  he  thought  proper  to  change  the 
old  Hebrew  character  for  it.  whidi  hath 
since  that  time  been  retained  only  by  the 
Samaritans,  among  whom  it  is  preser- 
ved to  this  day.  Prideaux  is  of  opinion 
that  Hzra  made  additions  in  several 
parts  of  the  Bible,  where  any  thing  ap- 
peared necessary  for  illustrating,  con- 
necting, or  completing  the  work:  in 
which  he  appears  to  have  been  assisted 
by  the  same  Spirit  in  which  they  were 
first  written.  Among  such  additions  are 
to  be  reckoned  the  last  chapter  of  Deu- 
teronomy, wherein  Moses  seems  to  give 
an  account  of  his  own  dead)  and  burial, 
and  the  succession  of  Joshua  after  him. 
To  the  same  cause  our  learned  author 
thinks  are  to  be  attributed  many  other 
interpolations  in  the  Bible,  whicn  crea- 
ted difficulties  and  objections  to  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  sacred  text,  no  ways  to 
be  solved  without  allowing  them.  Ezra 
changed  the  names  of  bcvcral  places 
which  were  (;rown  obsolete,  and  instead 
of  them,  put  their  new  names  by  which 
they  were  then  called  in  the  text.  Thus 
it  is  that  Abraham  is  said  to  have  pur- 
I  sued  the  kings  who  carried  I^t  away, 
captivr  as  far  as  Pan ;  whereas  \Vva.^ 
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place  in  Moses'  time  was  called  Laish, 
tlie  name  Dan  being  unknown  till  the 
Danites,  long  after  the  death  of  Moses, 
possessed  themselves  of  it.    The  Jewish 
canon  of  scripture  was  then  settled  by 
Elzra,  yet  not  so  but  that  several  varia- 
tions have  been  made  in  it  Malachi,  for 
instance,  could  not  be  put  in  the  Bible 
l^'  him,  since  that  prophet  is  allowed  to 
have  lived  after  Ezra :  nor  could  Kehe^ 
miah  be  there  since  that  book  men- 
tions (chap.  xii.  v.  22,)  Jaddua  as  high 
priest,  and  Darius  Codomanua  as  king 
of  Persia,  who  were  at  least  a  hundred 
years  later  than  Ezra.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  &rst  book  of  Chronicles,  the 
genealogy  of  the  sons  of  Zerubbabel  is 
carried  down  for  so  manjr  generations 
as  must  necessarily  bring  it  to  the  time 
of  Alexander;   and  consequently  this 
book,  or  at  least  this  part  of  it,  could  not 
be  in  the  canon  in  Ezra's  days.  It  is  pro- 
bable the  two  books  of  Chronicles,  Ez- 
ra, Kehemiah,  Esther,  and  Malaehi, 
were  adopted  into  the  Bible  in  the  time 
of  Simon  the  Just,  the  last  of  the  men  of 
the  great  synagogue.  The  Jews,  at  first, 
were  very  reserved  in  communicating 
their  Scriptures  to  strangers ;  despising 
and  shunning  the  Gentiles,  they  would 
not  disclose  to  them  any  of  the  treasures 
concealed  in  the  Bible.    We  may  add, 
that  the  people  bordering  on  the  Jews, 
AS  the  Egyptians,  Phcenictans,  Arabs, 
Sec.  were  not  very  curious  to  know  the 
laws  or  history  of  a  people,  whom  in 
their  turn  they  hated  and    despised, 
llietr    first    acquaintance   with  these 
books  was  not  till  after  the  several  cap- 
tivities of  the  Jews,  when  the  singularity 
of  the  Hebrew  laws  and  ceremonies  in- 
duced several  to  desire  a  more  particu- 
lar knowledge  of  them.  Josephus  seems 
surprised  to  find  such  slight  footsteps  of 
the  Scripture  history  interspersed  In  the 
Egyptian,    Chaldean,   Phoenician,   and 
Grecian  history,  and  accounts  for  it 
hence  ;  that  the  sacred  books  were  not 
as  yet  translated  into  Greek,  or  other 
languages,  and  consequently  not  known 
to  the  writers  of  those  nations.    The 
first  version  of  the  Bible  was  that  of 
the  Septuagint    into  Greek,  by  order 
of  that   patron  of  literature,  Ptolemy 
Philadelpnus :   though   some  maintain 
that  the  whole  was  not  then  translated, 
but  only  the  Pentateuch ;  between  which 
and  the  other  Ijooks  in  the  8tptuagint 
veruon,  the  critics  find  a  great  diversi- 
ty in  point  of  style  and  expression,  as 
well  as  of  accuracy. 

III.  Bible,  modem  divUtoru  of.  The 
division  of  the  Scriptures  into  chapters, 
.as  we  at  present  have  them,  is  of^  mo- 
dem date.  Some  attribute  it  to  Stephen 


Langton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in 
the  reign  of  John  and  Henry  III.  But 
the  true  author  of  the  invention  waa 
Hugo  de  Sancto  Caro,  commonly  called 
Hugo  Cardinalis,  because  be  was  the 
first  DcNninican  that  ever  was  raised  to 
the  de^rree  of  cardinal  lliis  Hugo  floii> 
rished'about  A.  D.  134U:  he  wrote  m 
comment  on  the  scriptures,  and  pro- 
jected the  first  conccHtSanoe,  wbicn  is 
that  of  the  vulgar  Latin  Bible.  The  aim 
of  this  work  being  for  the  more  eaiy 
finding  out  any  word  or  passage  in  the 
Scriptures,  he  found  it  necessary  to  di* 
vide  the  book  into  sections,  and  the  sec- 
tions into  subdivisions ;  for  till  that  time 
the  vulvar  Latin  Biblea  were  without 
any  division  at  all  These  sectiaia  are 
the  chapters  Info  which  the  Bible  hath 
ever  unce  been  divided ;  but  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  chapters  was  not  then 
into  verses,  as  it  is  now.  Hugo's  method 
of  snbdividiiig  them  was  by  the  letten 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G.  placed  in  the  mar- 
gin, at  an  equal  distance  from  eadi 
other,  according  to  the  lencth  of  the 
chapters.  The  subdivision  of  the  chap- 
ters into  verses  as  tliejr  now  stand  m 
our  Bibles,  had  its  original  from  a  fa*  . 
mous  Jewibh  rabbi,  named  Mordecai 
Nathan,  about  1445.  This  rabbi,  in  imi- 
tation of  Hugo  Cardinalis,  drew  up  a 
concordance  to  the  Hebrew  Bible,  for 
the  use  of  the  Jews.  But  though  he  fol- 
lowed Hugo  in  his  division  of  the  booka 
into  chapters,  he  refined  upon  his  invent 
tions  as  to  the  subdivision,  and  contrived 
that  by  verses :  this  being  fouixl  to  be  a 
much  more  convenient  method,  it  iiaa 
been  ever  since  followed.  And  Uim,  as 
the  Jews  borrowed  the  division  of  the 
books  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  chap- 
ters from  the  Christians,  in  like  man- 
ner the  Christians  borrowed  that  of  the 
chapters  into  verses  fixim  the  Jewa. 
The  present  order  of  the  several  books 
is  almost  the  same  (the  Apocrypha  ex- 
cepted) as  that  made  by  the  council  of 
Trent 

IV.  BiBLK,  rejected  bookt  of.  The 
apoGr>*phal  books  of  the  Old  Tetta- 
ment,  according  to  the  Romanists,  are 
the  book  of  Enoch  (see  Jude  14^)  the 
third  and  fourth  books  of  Esdraa,  the 
third  and  fourth  books  of  Maccabees, 
the  prayer  of  Manasseh,  the  Testa- 
ment of  the  twelve  Patriarchs,  the 
Psalter  of  Solomon,   and   some   other 

Eieces  of  this  nature.  The  apocryphal 
Xiks  of  the  New  Testament  arc  the 
epistle  of  St.  Barnabas,  &e  pretended 
epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Landiceans, 
several  spurious  Gospels,  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  Revelations;  the  book 
of  Hermas,  entitled   the   Shepfaecd  ; 
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iesus  Christ's  letter  to  Abgarus ;  the 
qiiitles  of  Sc  Paul  to  Seneca,  and  k- 
mal  other  pieces  of  the  like  iiatnre ; 
HBSf  be  teen  in  the  collection  of  the 
VKTfphal  WTitinn  of  the  New  Testa- 
MM  nsade  by  Fabricius.  Protestants* 
slile  they  apee  with  the  Roman  Ca- 
Mcs  in  rejecting  all  those  as  unca- 
Mical,  have  also  justly  rejected  the 
bilks  of  Tobit,  Judith,  Wisdom,  Ec- 
tWa<irm,  Baruch,  and   1st  and  Sd 


V.  BiBLK.  Trantlation^  of.  We 
hue  already  nentkned  the  first  trans- 
Udba  of  the  Old  Testament  by  the 
LXX.  (§  2.)  Both  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tHKMi  were  afterwards  translated  into 
Udn  bf  the  primitive  Christians ;  and 
vtnle  UK  Roman  empire  subsisted  in 
Eorope,  ifae  reading  of  the  Scriptures 
in  ihe  Latin  tongue,  which  was  the 
naivcnal  tanguage  of  that  empire,  pre- 
viOcd  every  where ;  but  since  the  face 
cf  aftirs  in  Enrope  has  been  changed, 
sad  K  many  diflferent  monarchies  erect- 
ed «n  the  mins  of  the  Roman  empire, 
the  Latin  toi^oe  has  by  degrees  gprown 
'nae;  whence  has  arisen  a  ne- 
of  tranriating  the  Bible  into  the 

ive   languages  of  each  people : 

llui  has  prauoed  as  many  duTerent 
loos  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  modem 
hnoagea  as  there  are  different  nations 
priifaaiug  the  Christian  religion.  Of 
the  principal  of  these,  as  well  as  of 
lone  Cipher  ancient  translations,  and 
the  earUest  and  most  elegant  printed 
efitkns,  we  shall  now  take  notice  in 
their  order. 

L  Bible,  Armenian,  There  is  a 
very  ancient  Armenian  version  of  the 
whole  Bible  done  from  the  Greek  of 
the  LXX  bf  some  of  their  doctors, 
about  the  time  of  Crysostom.  l*his 
was  first  printed  entire,  1664,  by  one  of 
their  faohops  at  Am^|erdam,  in  quarto, 
with  the  New  Testament  in  octavo. 

3.  BiSLK,  Bohemian.  The  Bohe mi- 
ni have  a  BiUe  translated  by  eight  of 
3eir  doctors,  whom  they  had  sent  to 
tLe  ichcols  of  Wirtemberg  and  Basil 
(B  purpose  to  study  the  orif^inal  lan- 
Ipnges  ;  it  was  printed  in  Moravia  in 
US. 

■*.  Bible,  Croatian.  A  translation 
if  the  New  Testament  into  the  Croa- 
ttn  languaige  was  publislied  by  Faber 
Cfrim,  and  othen,  in  1562  and  1563. 

4.  BiBi.K,  Gaiic.  A  few  years  ago, 
» version  of  the  Hible  in  the  GxHc  or 
Ens  language  was  published  at  Edin- 
f«^,  where  the  gospel  is  pa*ached 
RSatariy  in  that  lan^imKe  in  two  chap- 
«K  Cor  the  benefit  of  the  natives  of  the 
tWhtandH 


5.  Bible,  Georgian.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Geoi]gia,  in  Asia,  have  long 
had  a  translation  of  the  Bible  in  their 
ancient  language;  but  that  language 
having  now  become  almost  obKdete, 
and  the  Georgians  in  general  being 
vciy  ignorant,  lew  of  them  can  either 
read  or  understand  it. 

6.  BiBLK,  Gothic.  It  is  generally 
said  that  Ulphilas,  a  Gothic  Bishop, 
who  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  maae 
a  version  of  the  whole  Bible,  except 
the  book  of  Kings,  for  the  use  of  his 
countrymen ;  that  book  he  omitted,  be- 
cause of  the  frequent  mention  of  the 
wars  therein,  as  tearing  to  inspire  too 
much  of  the  military  genius  mto  that 

nie.  We  have  nothing  remaining 
is  version  but  the  four  evangelists, 
printed  in  quarto,  at  Dort,  in  1665, 
from  a  very  ancient  manuscript. 

7.  Bible,  GrUon.  A  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  the  Unguage  of  the  Gri- 
sons,  in  Italy,  was  completed  by  Coir, 
and  published  in  1720. 

&  Bible,  Icelandic.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Iceland  have  a  version  of  the 
Bible  in  their  laneuage,  which  was 
translated  by  Thorlak,  and  published 
in  1584. 

9.  Bible,  Indian.  A  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  the  North  America 
Indian  language,  by  Elliot,  was  pub- 
lished in  quarto,  at  Cambridge,  in 
1685. 

10.  Bible,  Irish.  About  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  Bedell,  bishop 
of  Kilmore,  set  on  foot  a  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament  into  the  Irish  lan- 
G;uage,  the  New  Testament  and  the 
Liturgy  having  been  before  translated 
into  that  language :  the  bishop  appoint- 
ed one  KiKg  to  execute  this  work, 
who  not  understanding  the  r.ricntal 
languages,  was  obiiRed  to  translate  it 
from  the  English.  This  work  was  re- 
ceived b^  Bedell,  who  after  having 
compared  the  Irish  with  tlie  English 
translation,  compared  the  latter  with 
the  Hebrew,  the  LXX,  ■\\\k\  the  Italian 
version  of  Diodati.  When  it  was  fin- 
ished, the  biahop  would  have  been 
himself  at  the  charge  of  the  impres- 
sion :  but  his  design  was  stopped,  upon 
advice  given  to  the  lord  lieutenant  and 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  tliat  it 
would  seem  a  shameful  thing  for  a  na- 
tion to  publish  a  Bible  translated  by 
such  a  despicable  hand  as  King  ;  how- 
ever, the  manuscript  was  not  lost,  for 
it  went  to  prtss  in  1683,  and  was  after- 
wards published. 

11.  HiBLK,    Kint*   Jamva*.    Sec  No. 
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Mestrs.  Zie{;enbald  and  GrincUer,  two 
2>uiish  miauonaries,  published  a  trans- 
latioQ  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
Malabrian  language,  after  which  they 
proceeded  to  transhite  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. 

13.  BiBLK,  Malayan,  About  1670. 
Sir  Robert  Uoyle  procured  a  transia 
tion  of  the  New  Testament  into  the 
Malayan  language,  which  he  printed, 
and  sent  the  whole  impression  to  the 
East  Indies. 

14.  Bible,  RhtmUh,    See  No,  23. 

15.  Bible,  Samitritan,  At  the  head 
of  the  oriental  versions  of  the  Bible 
must  be  placed  the  Samaritan,  as  being 
the  most  ancient  of  all  (though  neither 
its  age  nor  author  have  been  yet  ascer- 
tamol,)  and  admitting  no  more  for  the 
Udy  Scnpture  but  tne  five  books  of 
Moses.  This  translation  is  made  from 
the  Samaritan  Hebrew  text,  which  is  a 
little  different  from  the  Hebrew  text 
of  the  Jews;  this  version  has  never 
been  printed  alone,  nor  any  where  but 
in  the  Polyglots  of  London  and  Paris. 

16.  Bible,  SioedUh.  In  1534^  Olaus 
and  Laurence  published  a  Swedish 
Bible  from  the  German  vernon  of  Mar- 
tin Luther  ;4t  was  revised  in  1617  by 
order  of  iLing  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and 
was  afterwards  almost  universally  re- 
ceived. 

17.  Bible,  jfnglo  Saxon-i-^U  we  in- 
quire into  the  versions  of  the  Bible  of 
our  own  couutrjr,  we  shall  find  that 
Adelm,  bishop  of  Sherbum,  who  lived 
in  709,  made  an  English  Saxon  version 
i)f  the  Psalms;  and  that  Edfrid,  or 
Ecbert,  bishop  of  Lindisfeme,  who 
lived  about  730,  translated  several  of 
tJie  books  of  Scripture  into  the  same 
languag;e.  It  is  said,  likewise,  that 
the  venerable  Bede,  who  died  in  785, 
translated  the  whole  Bible  into  Sax- 
on.—But  Cuthbert,  Bede's  disciple,  in 
^e  enumeration  of  his  master's  works, 
speaks  only  of  his  translation  of  the 
Gospel,  and  says  nothing  of  the  rest  of 
the  Bible.  Some  say  that  king  Alfred 
who  lived  about  89o,  translated  a  great 
part  of  the  Scripiures.  We  find  an 
old  version  in  the  Anglo  Saxon  of  se- 
veral books  of  the  Bible,  made  by  £1- 
fric,  abbot  of  Malmesbury  :  it  was 'pub- 
lished at  Oxford  in  1699.  There  is  an 
old  Anglo  Saxon  version  of  the  four 
Gospels,  published  by  Matthew  Parker, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1571,  the 
aKthor  whereof  is  unknown,  Mr.  Mill 
observes,  that  this  version  was  made 
from  a  Latin  copy  of  the  old  Vulgate. 
The  whole  Scripture  is  said  by  some 
to  have  been  translated  into  the  Anglo 
Saxon    b)'   Bede,    a!x)ut    701.   though 


others  contend  he  only  translated  the 
Gospels.  We  have  certam  books  or 
parts  of  the  Bible  by  several  other 
translators;  as  firat,  the  Psalms,  by 
Adelm,  bbfiop  of  Sherbum,  contempo- 
rary with  Bc^e,  though  by  others  this 
version  is  attributed  to  king  Alfred, 
who  lived  two  hundred  years  later. 
Another  version  of  the  Psalms,  in  An- 
glo  Saxon,  was  publi^ed  by  Spelman 
m  1640.— 2.  The  evangeliits,  still  ex- 
tant, done  from  the  ancient  Vulgate, 
before  it  was  revised  by  St  Jerome,  by 
an  author  unknown,  and  published  fay 
MaUhew  Parker  in  1571.  An  old 
Saxon  version  of  several  books  of  the 
Bible  made  by  Elfric,  abbot  of  lilalmes- 
bury.  several  fragments  of  which  were 
published  iy  WiSTUUv,  1638 ;  the  ge- 
nuine cq)v  by  Edm.  Thwaites,  in  1699, 
at  Oxford. 

16.  Bibles,  utraMc.  In  1516»  Aug. 
Justinian,  bishop  of  Nebio^  printed  at 
Genoa  an  Arabic  version  of  the  Pialter, 
with  the  Hebrew  text  and  Chaklee 
|>araphrase,  adding  Latin  inteii>rcta- 
tions:  their  are  also  Arabic  venians 
of  the  whole  scripture  in  the  Polyglots 
of  London  and  Paris ;  and  we  have  an 
edition  of  the  Old  Tesument  .entir^ 
printed  as  Rome,  in  1671,  by  order  of 
the  congregation  de  firofioffmida  Jidts 
but  it  is  of  little  esteem,  as  having  been 
alteredagrceably  to  the  Vulgate  edi- 
tion. The  Arabic  Bibles  among  ua  are 
not  the  same  with  those  used  with  the 
Christians  in  the  East  Some  leaned 
men  take  the  Araluc  vernon  of  tiie 
Old  Testament  printed  in  the  Po^- 
glots  to  be  that  ot  Saadias's,  who  fivcd 
about  A.  D.  900 :  their  reason  is,  that 
Aben  Ezra,  a  great  antagonist  of  Saa- 
dias,  quotes  some  passages  of  his  ver- 
sion, which  are  the  same  with  those  of 
the  Arabic  version  of  die  Poiy^^ots ; 
yet  others  are  ofMinion  that  Saadiaa'a 
version  is  not  esoant.  In  1622,  Erpe- 
nius  printed  an  Arabie  Pentateuch 
called  also  the  Pentateuch  of  Maurita- 
nia, as  being  made  by  the  Jews  of  Bar- 
bary,  and  for  their  use.  This  version 
is  very  literal,  and  esteemed  very  ex- 
act. The  four  evangelists  have  also 
been  published  in  Arabic,  with  a  Latin 
version  at  Rome,  in  1591,  foUa  These 
have  been  since  reprinted  in  the  Poly- 
glots of  London  and  Paris,  with  some 
little  alteration  of  Gabriel  SiooiU.  Er> 
penius  published  an  Arabic  New  Tes- 
tament entire,  as  he  found  it  in  hit 
manuscript  copy  at  Leyden,  1616. 
There  are  some  other  Arabic  versions 
of  later  date  mentioned  by  Walton  in 
his  Prolegomena,  particularly  a  version 
of  the  Psalms,  preserved  at  Sion  Col- 
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{fgp.  London »  ancl  another  of  tbe  pro- 
pitets  at  Oxford ;  neither  of  which  nave 
beco  published.  Proposals  were  issut-d 
kt  printiDg  a  new  edition  of  the  Ara- 
bic Bible*  by  Mr.  Carlyle,  chancellor 
cf  tbe  diocess  of  Carlisle,  and  profes- 
ar  of  Arabic  in  the  university  of  Cam- 
Wdse;  bat  I  am  sorry  to  adcl  that  h^ 
has  been  called  away  by  death,  with- 
oot  finiahins  it. 

19.  Bib  LBS,  ChaldeCt  are  only  the 
iJciin  or  expositions  made  by  the 
Jews  at  the  time  when  they  spoke  the 
Cbaldee  tongue ;  these  they  call  by  the 
nme  of  tai^mim,  or  paraphrases,  as  i 
BBC  being  an?  strict  version  of  the 
Seriptiire.  Tney  have  been  inserted 
entire  in  the  large  Hebrew  Bibles  of 
Veuce  and  Basil ;  bat  are  read  more 
oommodioasly  in  Uie  Polyglots,  being 
there  attencfed  with  a  Latin  transla- 
tion. 

2a  BiBLXs*  Cofiiic*  There  are  se- 
venl  maixiacript  copies  of  the  Coptic 
BUe,  in  soaae  of  the  great  libraries,  fs- 
Mcially  in  that  of  the  late  Frem^h  king. 
"Dr.  Wilkins  published  the  Coptic  New 
Testament,  in  quarto,  in  1716;  and  the 
Pmcateuch  also,  in  quarto  in  1731,  with 
lAtin  translationSi  He  reckons  these 
venions  to  have  been  made  in  the  end 
of  the  second  or  the  beginning  of  the  | 
'Mr\  century. 

21.  Bibles,  Danish,  The  first  I>i- 
sish  Riide  was  published  by  Peter  Pal- 
ladns,  Olaus  Chrysostom.  John  Syniiin- 
S^3%  and  J<^'hn  Maccabxus,  in  1550,  in 
ikhich  they  followed  Luther's  first  (ier- 
wan  vrrskm.  There  are  two  other  vcr- 
«nns,  the  one  by  John  Paul  Kesenias, 
bishinp  of  Zealand,  in  1605  ;  the  other 
ri  the  Sew  Testament  only,  by  John 
Michael,  in  1524 

22.  BiBLKs,  Dutch.  See  No.  '26. 

J).  Bibles,  Kast  Indian,    See  No. 
IJ.  IX  44 

24.   Bibles.    En^lUh.     The   First 
EngUsh    Bible    we   read   of  was  thHt 
translated  bv  J    VVickliffe,   alxxit   tho 
rear  I'^fiO.    but  never  printed,   thMii^li 
iiiere   are   manuscript  copies  vi  it  in  • 
VTcral     of    the    public    lii)rarics.      A: 
translation,  however,  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament by  WicklifTe    was  printed   by! 
Mr  liCwis,  about  1731.    J.  rieTrevisa, , 
*ho  died    about   1398,    is  alsr)  said  to 
bavc  trari%late<l  the  whr.le  Hiljle  ;  Uit  | 
ibeiher   any  copies  s*i  it  are  rcin:iinl 
B^  does  nctt  ap|H'ar.    Ttie  first  printed  . 
VJe  in   nur  lanpna^c  was  that  trans-  i 
•iftti  bv  W   Tind.il,  assisted  by  Mihs ! 
(.^rerdale,  printed  abroad  in  15^6  ;  Ixjt  j 
aott  of  the  CfipieH  were  t)nu);ht  up  and 
'vrnt  ^ly  bisliop  Tui.stal  and  Sir  Tho  , 
mk^Mtxre-    It  only  conlaintd  \\iv.  New 


Testament,  and  was  revised  and  re« 
publibhtd  by  the  same  person  in  1530. 
Fhe  prologues  and  prefaces  added  to 
it,  reflect  on  the  bishops  and  cleiigy; 
but  this  edition  was  also  suppressed* 
and  the  copies  burnt.  In  1532,  Tlndal 
and  his  associates  finished  the  whole 
Bible,  except  the  Apocrypha,  and 
printed  it  abroad ;  but,  while  he  was 
afterwards  preparing  a  second  edition, 
he  was  taken  up  and  burnt  for  heresy 
in  Flanders.  On  Tindal's  death,  his 
work  was  carried  on  by  Coverdale, 
and  John  Rogers,  superintendant  of  an 
English  church  in  Germany,  and  the 
first  Martyr,  in  the  reign  cf  queen 
Mary,  who  translated  the  Apocrypha, 
and  revised  Tindal's  translation,  oom- 

Earing  it   with  tbe   Hebrew,  Greek, 
■atin,  and  German,   and  adding  pre- 
faces and  notes   from   Luther*s   Bible. 
He  dedicated  the  whole  to  Henry  VIII. 
in  1537|  under  the  borrowed  name  of 
Thomas  Matthews  ;   whence  this  has 
been  usually  called   Matthew's  Bible. 
It  was  printed  at  Hamburgh,   and   li- 
cence obtained  for  publishing  it  in  Eng- 
land, by  the  favour  of  archbishop  Cran- 
mer,    and   the   bishops   Latimer  and 
Shaxtfin.    The   first   Bible  printed  by 
authority  in  England,  and  publicly  sec 
up  in  churches,  was  the  same  TindaPt 
version. .  re vi fed   and  compared  with 
the  Hebrew,  and  in  many  places  amend- 
ed   by    Mi'es    Coverdale,    afterwards 
l)ishop  of  Kxf  ter  ;  and  examined  after 
him  by  archbishop  Cranmer,  who  ad- 
ded a  preface  to  it ;  whence  this  was 
called  Cranmer's  Bible.    It  was  print- 
ed l)y  Grafton,  of  the  largest  volume, 
and  published  in  1540 ;  and,  by  a  royal 
proclamation,  every  parish  was  obliged 
to  set  one  of  the  copies  in  their  church, 
under  the  penalty  of  forty  shillings  a 
month  ;   yet,   two  years  alter,  the  po- 
pisli  bisho)>s  obtained  its  suppression  by 
the  kin$?.     It  was  restored  under  Ed- 
ward   VI ,    suppressed    again    under 
queen  M:iry's  reign,  and  restored  again 
in    the   firsi  year  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
and  a  n-'W  edition  of  it  given  in  1562. 
Some    Kfiglish    exiles   at  Geneva,    in 
queen    Marys   reign,    viz.   Coverdalq, 
(if'odman,      Giblie.      Sampson,     Cole, 
\Vittinf!;Iian),  and  Knox,   made  a  new 
translatif  n,  printed  there  in  1560,  the 
New  Tchtairent  having   been   printed 
in  \iiS7 ;  heixe  called  the  Geneva  Bi- 
h'f,  cnTitaining  the  variations  of  read- 
int^s,  marginal  annot:itions,  &c,  on  ac- 
count (jf  wliich  it  w;js  much  valued  by 
thv  puritan  party  in  that  and  the  fol- 
liAvinj;  rt-ij^ns.     Archbishop  Parker  re- 
snlvtd  on  :i  new  trSmslatinn  for  the  |hiIi« 
lie  use  ol  ihi:  chun  h  ;  nnd  vuv;a^n\  IV.*. 
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bishops,  and  other  learned  men,  to  take 
each  a  share  or  portion ;  these*  being 
afterwards  joined  together  and  printed, 
with  short  annotations,  in  1568,  in  large 
folio,  made  what  was  aftervrards  called 
the  Great  English  Bible,  and  common- 
ly the  Bishops'  Bible.  In  1589,  it  was 
also  published  in  octavo,  in  a  small  but 
fine  black  letter ;  and  here  the  chap- 
tejrs  were  divided  into  verses,  but  with- 
out any  breaks  for  them,  in  which  the 
method  of  the  Geneva  Bible,  was  fol- 
lowed, which  was  the  first  English 
Bible  where  any  distinction  of  verses 
was  made.  It  was  afterwards  printed 
in  large  folio,  with  correaions,  and  se- 
veral prolegomena  in  1572 ;  this  is  cal- 
led Matthew  Parker's  Bible.  The  ini- 
tial  letters  of  each  translator's  name 
were  put  at  the  end  of  his  part ;  e.  gr, 
at  the  end  of  the  Pentateuch,  W.  E. 
for  William  Exton ;  that  is,  William, 
bishop  of  Exeter,  whose  allotment  end- 
ed there ;  at  the  end  of  Samuel,  R. 
M.  for  Richard  Menevensis ;  or  bishop 
of  St.  David*8,  to  whom  the  second 
allotment  fell :  and  the  like  of  the  rest 
The  archbishop  oversaw,  directed,  ex- 
amined, and  finished  the  whole*  This 
translation  was  used  in  the  churches  for 
forty  years,  though  the  Geneva  Bible 
was  more  read  in  private  houses,  being 
printed  above  twenty  times  in  as  many 
years.  King  James  bore  it  ah  invete- 
rate hatred,  on  account  of  the  notes, 
which,  at  the  Hampton  Court  confer^ 
ence,  he  charged  as  partial,  untrue, 
seditious,  &c.  The  Bishops'  Bible,  too, 
had  its  faults.  The  king  frankly  own- 
ed that  he  had  seen  no  good  translation 
of  the  Bible  in  English  ;  but  he  thought 
that  of  Geneva  the  worst  of  all.  Af- 
ter the  translation  of  the  Bible  by  the 
bishops,  too  other  private  versions  had 
been  made  of  the  New  Testament; 
the  first  by  Laurence  Thompson,  from 
Beza*s  Latin  edition,  with  the  notes  of 
B^za,  published  in  1582,  in  quarto,  and 
afterwards  in  1589,  varying  very  little 
from  the  Geneva  Bible ;  the  secopd  by 
the  Catholics  at  Kheims,  in  1584,  called 
the  Rhemish  Bible,  or  Khemish  trans- 
lation. These,  finding  it  impossible 
to  keep  the  people  from  having  the 
Scriptures  in  their  vulgar  tongue,  re- 
solved to  give  a  version  of  their  own, 
as  favourable  to  their  cause  as  might 
be.  It  was  printed  on  a  large  paper, 
with  a  fair  letter  and  •  margin :  one 
complaint  against  it  was,  its  retaining  a 
multitude  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  words 
untranslated,  for  want,  as  the  editors 
express  it,  of  proper  and  adequate 
terms  in  the  English  to  render  tnern 
by  ;  as  tlic  W!)rds  azym^St  tumkt\  holoA 


cauatt  firepuce,  fuuchCt  &c. :  however, 
many  of  the  copies  were  seized  by  the 
queen's  searchers,  and  confiscated; 
and  Thomas  Cartwright  was  solicited 
by  secretary  Walsing^am  to  refute  it ; 
but,  after  a  good  progress  made  there- 
in, archbishop  Whitgift  prohibited  his 
further  proceeding,  as  judging  it  im- 
proper that  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
of  England  should  be  committed  to  the 
defence  of  a  puritan  ;  and  appointed 
Or.  Fulke  in  his. place,  who  refuted 
the  Rhemists  with  great  spirit  and 
learning.  Cartwright's  refuUtion  was 
idso  attierwards  published  in  1618,  un- 
der archtxshop  Abbot.  About  thirty 
years  after  their  New  Testament,  the 
Roman  Catholics  published  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Old  at  Douay,  1609,  and 
1610,  from  the  Vulgate,  with  annota- 
tions, so  that  the  English  Roman  Catho- 
lics have  now  the  whole  Bible  in  their 
mother  tongue ;  though,  it  is  to  be  6b* 
served,  the^^  are  forbidden  to  read  it 
without  a  licence  from  their  superi- 
ors. The  last  English  Bible  was  that 
which  proceeded  from  the  Hamptooi 
Court  conference,  in  1603;  where, 
many  exceptions  being  made  to  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  king  James  gave  order 
for  a  new  one ;  not,  as  the  preface  ex- 
presses it,  for  a  translation  altogether 
new,  nor  yet  to  make  a  good  one  bet- 
ter ;  or,  of  manjr  good  ones,  one  best. 
Fiftv-four  learned  men  were  appointed 
to  this  office  by  the  king,  as  appears 
by  his  letter  to  the  archbishop,  dated 
1604 ;  which  being  three  years  before 
the  translation  was  entered  upon,  it  is 
probable  seven  of  them  were  either 
dead,  or  had  declined  the  task  ;  since 
Fujler's  Tist  of  the  translators  make 
but  forty-seven,  who,  being  ranged 
under  six  divisions,  entered  on  thdr 
province  in  1607.  It  was  published  in 
1613,  with  a  dedication  to  James,  and 
a  learned  preface ;  and  is  commonly 
called  king  James'  Bible.  After  this, 
all  the  other  versions  dropped,  and  fell 
into  disuse,  except  the  epistles  and 
Gos|>els  in  the  Common  Prayer  Book, 
which  were  still  continued  according  to 
the  Bishop's  translation  till  the  altera- 
tion of  the  liturgy,  in  1661,  i^nd  the 
psalms  and  hymns,  whidi  are  to  this 
day  continued  as  in  the  old  version. 
The  judicious  Selden.  in  his  Table- 
talk,  speaking  of  the  Bible,  says,  *<  The 
English  translation  of  the  Bible  is  the 
best  translation  in  the  world,  and  ren- 
ders the  sense  of  the  original  best; 
taking  in  for  the  English  translation  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  as  well  as  king  James'. 
The  translators  in  king  James'  time 
took  an  excellent  way.    That  part  of 
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4e  Uible  was  js'iven  to  him  who  was 
■ost  eaEcellent  in  &uch  a  taDg;ue  (as  the 
Apocrypha  to  A.ndrew  Downs:)  and 
ttcD  they  niet  together,  and  one  read 
&e  tnuaslatiim,  the  rest  holdine  in 
their  hands  some  Bible,  either  of  the 
lamed  tongues,  or  French,  or  Spanish, 
v  Italian,  ace.  If  they  found  any  fault, 
they  spoke  ;  if  not,  he  read  on."  [King 
iUMS  Bible  is  chat  now  read  by  au> 
thoritf  in  all  the  churches  in  Britsun.] 
Notwithstanding,  however,  th?  excel- 
JMcy  of  this  transkition,  it  must  be  ac* 
fanwkdgcd  that  our  increasing  ac- 
qaaintance  with  oriental  customs  and 
manneri,  and  the  changes  our  language 
ku  undersooe  nnce  kmg  James*  time, 
aie  Ycry  powerful  arguments  for  a  new 
tT«ndatiQD«  or  at  leait  a  correction  of 
the  fAd  one.  There  have  been  various 
Ea^fish  Bibles  with  marginal  refer- 
caces  by  Canne,  Hayes.  Barker,  Scat- 
ter^goodf.  Field,  Tennison,  Lloyd,  Blay- 
ney,  Wilson,  &c.;  but  the  best  we 
have,  perhaps,  of  this  kind,  are  Brown's 
lad  ScottV 

,2j.  Bibles,  Ethiofiic.  The  Ethio- 
pians have  also  translated  the  Bible 
uto  their  language,  lliere  have  been 
printed  separately  the  Psalms,  Canti- 
des.  some  chapters  of  Genesis,  Ruth, 
Joel,  Jonah,  Zrphaniah,  Malachi,  and 
the  New  Testament,  all  which  have 
been  since  reprinted  in  the  Polyglot  of 
London.  As  to  the  Ethioprc  New 
Testament,  which  was  first  printed  at 
EUne  in  1518^  it  is  a  vcr)'  inaccurate 
work,  and  is  reprinted  in  the  English 
Pdygtot  with  all  its  fnults. 

C6l  Bibles,  Flemish,  The  Flemish 
BiUcs  of  the  Romanists  arc  very  nu- 
merous, and  for  the  most  part  have  no 
author's  name  prefixed  to  them,  till 
chat  of  Nicholas  Vinck,  printed  at 
Loo  vain  in  1548.  The  Flemish  ver- 
sious  made  use  of  by  the  Calvinibts  till 
1637,  were  copied  principally  from 
that  of  Luther.  But  the  Synod  of 
Dart  having,  in  1618,  appointed  a  new 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  Flemish, 
deputies  were  named  fr  the  work, 
which  was  not  finished  till  163r. 

C7.    Bible,    French.     The    oldest 

French  Uible  we  hear  of  is  the  versiun 

if  Peter  f!e  Vaux,  chief  nf  the  Wal 

tirrses,  who  lived  about  the  year  1160. 

Kajul   de  Presie  translated  the   Bible 

into   French    in    the    i*cigii    nf    king 

'Carles    V.    of  France,   about   A.  1) 

1S&3     Besides  these,  there  arc  several 

oid  French  translations  of  Panicular 

lorti  nf   the  Scripture.    The  doctors 

of    Louvain     published   the     Bible   in 

French  at    I-.'»uvai!i    by  onler   of  the 

njperor    C!'.arles   V.  in  1550.    Thtre 
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is  a  version  by  Isaac  le  Maitrc  de  Sacy, 
published  in  1672,  with  explanations  of 
the  literal  and  spiritual  mtraning  of  the 
text;  which  was  received  with  won- 
derful applause,  and  has  often  been  re- 
printed. Of  the  New  Testaments  in 
French,  which  have  been  printed  set* 
parately,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
IS  that  of  F.  Amelotte,  of  the  Oratory, 
composed  by  the  direction  of  some 
French  prelates  and  printed  with  an- 
noutions  in  1666,  1667.  and  1670.  The 
author  pretends  he  had  searched  all 
the  libraries  in  Europe,  and  collated 
the  oldest  manuscripts ;  but,  in  examin- 
ing his  work  it  appears  that  he  has 
produced  no  considerable  various  read- 
ings which  had  not  before  been  taken 
notice  of  either  in  the  London  Polyglot, 
or  elsewhere.  The  New  Testament 
of  Mons,  printed  in  1665,  with  the 
archbishop  of  (^ambray's  pei*mission, 
and  the  kin^;  of  Spain's  licence,  made 
great  noise  m  the  world.  It  was  con* 
demned  by  pope  Clement  IX.  in  1668 ; 
by  pope  Innocent  XI  in  1669 ;  and  in 
several  bishoprics  of  France  at  several 
times.  The  New  Testament,  publish- 
ed at  Trevoux.  in  1702,  by  M.  Simon. 
with  literal  and  critical  annotations 
upon  difficult  passages*  was  condemned 
by  the  bishops  of  Paris  and  Meaux  in 
1702.  F.  Btihours.  a  Jesuit,  with  the 
assistance  of  F.  F.  Michael  Tcllier 
and  Peter  Bemier,  Jesuits,  hkewise 
I  published  a  transUtion  of  the  New 
{Testament  in  1697;  but  this  translation 
I  is  for  the  most  part  harsh  and  obscure, 
which  was  owing  to  the  author's  adhe- 
ring too  strictly  to  the  Latin  text. 
There  are  likewise  French  translations 
published  by  Protestant  authors ;  one 
by  Robert  Peter  Olivetan,  ])rintod  in 
1535,  and  often  reprinted  with  the  cor- 
rections cf  John  Calvin  and  others ; 
another  by  Sebastian  Castaiio,  re- 
markable fur  particular  ways  of  ex- 
pression never  used  by  good  judges  of 
the  language.  John  Dioclati  likewise 
published  a  French  Bible  at  Geneva  in 
1644;  but  some  find  fault  with  his 
method,  in  that  he  rather  paraphrases 
the  text  than  translates  it.  Fabcr  Sta- 
palensis  translated  the  New  Testament 
into  French,  which  was  revised  and 
accommodated  to  the  use  of  the  refor- 
med churches  in  Piedmont,  and  print- 
ed in  15J4.  Lastly,  John  Ic  C*lcrc  pub- 
lished a  New  Testament  in  French  at 
Amstenlam,  in  170.'>,  with  anni)iations 
taken  chiefly  from  Grutius  and  Ham- 
mond ;  but  the  use  of  tliis  version  was 
prohibited  by  order  of  the  states>gene- 
ral,  as  tending  to  revive  the  errors  of 
Sabcllius  and  Sorinus. 
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2IL  Bibles,  German.  The  first  and 
most  ancient  translation  of  the  Bible  in 
the  German  language  is  that  of  Ulphi- 
las,  bishop  of  the  Goths,  in  the  year 
360.  An  imperfect  manuscript  of  this 
version  was  round  in  the  abbey  of  Ver> 
deUi  near  Cologne,  written  in  letters  of 
silver,  for  which  reason  it  is  called 
Oodex  Argenteus ;  and  it  waspubliiihed 

g'  Francis  Junins.in  1665.  The  oldest 
erman  printed  Bible  extant  is  that  of 
Nuremburg,  in  1447 ;  but  who  was  the 
author  of  it  is  uncertain.  John  Emzer, 
^aplain  to  George  duke  of  Saxony, 
published  a  version  of  the  New  TesU- 
ment  in  opposition  to  Luther.  There 
is  a  German  Bible  of  John  Ekeus,  in 
1537,  with  £mzer*s  New  TesUment 
added  to  it ;  and  one  by  Ulemburgius 
^  Westphalia,  procured  by  Ferdinand 
duke  oTBavaria,  and  printed  in  1630. 
Martin  Luther  having  employed  ele- 
ven years  in  translating  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  published  the  Penta- 
teuch and  the  New  Testament  in  1522, 
the  historicid  books  and  the  Psalms  in 
1524k  the  books  of  Solomon  in  1527, 
Isaiah  in  1529,  the  Prophets  in  1531, 
and  the  other  books  in  1530.  The 
learned  agree  that  his  language  is  pure, 
and  the  version  clear  and  free  from  in- 
tricacies. It  was  revised  by  several 
persons  of  Quality;  who  were  masters 
of  all  the  delicacies  of  the  German  Ian- 

giiage.     The   German    Bibles    which 
ave  been  printed  at  Saxony,  Switzeiv 
land,  and  elsewhere,  are,  for  the  most 

{»art,  the  same  as  that  of  lather,  with 
ittle  variation.  In  1604,  John  Piscator 
published  a  version  of  the  Bible  in 
German,  taken  from  thatof  Juniuit  and 
Tremellius;  but  his  turn  of  expression 
is  purel]^  Latin,  and  not  at  all  agreeable 
to  the  genius  of  the  German  language. 
The  Anabaptists  have  a  German  Bible 
printed  at  Worms  in  1529.  John  Orel- 
lius  published  his  version  of  the  New 
Testament  at  Racovia  in  1630,  and 
Felbinger  his  at  Amsterdam  in  166a 

29.  BiBLSS,  Greek,  There  are 
many  editions  of  the  Bible  in  Greek, 
bat  tbe>-  may  be  all  reduced  to  three 
or  four  principal  ones;  viz.  that  of 
Complutum,  or  Alcala  de  Henares  ; 
that  of  Venice,  that  of  Rome,  and  that 
of  Oxford.  The  first  was  published  in 
1515  by  cardinal  Ximenes,'and  inserted 
in  the  Polyglot  Bible,  usually  called  the 
Complutensian  Bible:  this  edition  is 
not  just,  the  Greek  of  the  LXX  being 
altered  in  many  places  according  to 
the  Hebrew  text  It  has,  however, 
been  reprinted  in  the  Polyglot  Bible  of 
Antwerp,  In  that  of  Paris,  and  in  the 
quarto  Bible  commonly  called    Vata- 


Uus's  Bible.  The  second  Greek  Bible 
is  that  of  Venice,  printed  by  Aldus  in 
1518.  Here  the  Greek  tcxt  of  the 
Septuagint  is  i-epriuted  just  as  it  stood 
in  the  manuscript,  full  of  faults  of  the 
cop>'ists,  but  easily  amended.  This 
edition  was  reprinted  at  Strasburg  in 
1526,  at  Basil  in  1545,  at  Frankfort  in 
1597,  and  other  places,  with  some 
alterations,  to  bring  it  nearer  the  He- 
brew. The  most  commodious  is  that 
of  Frankfort,  there  being  added  to  this 
little  scholia,  which  show  the  difiereot 
interpretations  of  the  old  Greek  trapt^ 
lators.  The  author  of  this  collectioii 
has  not  added  his  name,  but  it  is  cosn- 
monly  ascribed  to  Junius.  The  third 
Greek  Bible  is  that  of  Rome,  or  the 
Vatican,  in  1587,  with  Greek  scholia^ 
collected  from  the  manuscripts  in  the 
Roman  libraries  by  Peter  Morin.  It 
was  first  set  on  foot  by  cardinai  Mon- 
talbo,  afterwards  pope  Sixtus  V.  Thia 
fine  edition  has  been  reprinted  at  Paris 
in  1628,  by  J.  Morin,  priest  of  the 
Oratory,  who  has  added  the  Latin 
translation,  which  in  the  Roman  was 
printed  separately  with  tchoHa.  The 
Greek  ediunn  of  Rome  has  been  print- 
ed  in  the  Polyglot  Bible  of  London*  to 
which  are  added  at  the  bottom  the  yap 
rious  readings  cf  the  Alexandrian 
manuscript.  This  has  been  also  re* 
printed  in  England,  in  4to.  and  12mo. 
with  seme  alterations.  It  was  again 
published  at  Franeker,  in  1709,  by  Bob« 
who  has  added  all  the  various  r^idinn 
he  could  find.  The  fourth  Qreek 
Bible  is  that  done  from  the  Alexan- 
drian manuscript  begun  at  Oxford  by 
Grabe  in  1707.  In  this  the  Alexan* 
drian  manuscript  is  not  printed  such  as 
it  is,  but  such  as  it  was  thought  it 
should  bey  i.e.  it  is  altered  wherever 
there  appeared  to  be  fault  of  the  copy* 
ists,  or  any  word  inserted  from  any 
particular  dialect :  this  some  think  an 
excellence*  but  oUiers  a  fault,  urging 
that  the  manuscript  should  have  been 
given  absolutely  and  entirely  of  itself, 
and  all  conjectures  as  to  the  readings 
should  have  been  thiown  into  the 
notes.  We .  have  many  editions  of  the 
Greik  Testamtmt  by  Erasmus,  Ste- 
phens, lieza ;  that  in  the  Compluten- 
sian Polyglot,  the  Elzevirs,  &c. ;  and 
with  various  readings  by  Mill.  Benge- 
lius,  Wetstein,  «cc.  Those  of  Wet- 
stein  and  Griesbach,  avt  thought  by 
some  to  exceed  all  the  rest. 

30.  Bibles,  Hebrew,  are  either 
manuscript  or  printed.  l^he  best 
manuscript  Bibles  are  those  copied  by 
the  Jews  of  Spain  :  those  copied  by  the 
Jews  of  Germanv  are  less  exact,  but 
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mat  cofDiDoiu  Tlie  two  kinds  are 
oBitx  disdai^uJied  from  each  other ; 
ae  'fanner  being  in  beautiful  charac- 
to^  iike  the  Hebrew  Bibles  of  Bom- 
tefi  Stevens*  and  Plantin :  the  latter 
■  riaiicteifc  like  those  of  Munster  and 
Gnphioa.  F.  Simon  observes,  that 
it  oidnt  manuscript  Hebrew  Bibles 
■I  not  nbovc  aiz  or  seven  hundred 
ins  old :  nor  does  rabbi  Menaham, 
•ho  qnotes  a  vast  number  of  them, 
praead  that  any  one  of  them  exceeds 
00  fears.  Dr.  Kennicott,  in  his  Dis- 
■naio.  Generalis,  prefixed  to  his  He- 
farw  Bifale«  p.  31.  observes,  that  the 
aaa  ancient  oianuicripts  were  written 
ketvcen  the  vears  900  and  1100 ;  but 
6aa^  those  that  are  the  most  ancient 
«e  not  more  than  800  or  900  years  old, 
diey  were  transcribed  from  others  of  a 
Buch  more  ancient  date.  The  manu- 
loipt  prttencd  in  the  Bodleian  Libra- 
ly  is  not  less  than  800  years  old.  An- 
oUkt  manuscript  not  less  ancient  is 
BRsenred  in  the  Cxsarian  Library  at 
ViiBii.  The  most  ancient  printed 
Urtiiew  Bibles  are  those  publisned  by 
tHe  Jews  of  Italy,  especially  of  Pesaro 
■d  BresK.  1  nose  of  Portugal  also 
msd  sane  parts  of  the  Bible  at  Lis- 
na  faefoe  tiieir  ezpnl&on.  This  may 
he  dMeiwed  in  general,  that  the  best 
Hebrew  Bibles  are  those  printed  under 
the  inspection  of  the  Jews ;  there  being 
10  sany  miiiutaz  to  be  observed  in  the 
Udsew  language,  that  it  is  scarcely 
PQsablc  for  any  other  to  bucceed  in  it. 
in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century, 
Ohi.  Bomberg  printed  several  Hebrew 
Hibles  ID  folio  and  quarto  at  Vciuce, 
Dgai  <A  which  were  esteemed  both  by ' 
the  lews  and  Christians :  the  first  in 
1S17.  whidi  is    the   least  exact,  and 

KieraUy  goes  by  the  name  of  Felix 
iiensis,  the  person  who  revised  it : 
this  edition  contains  the  Hebrew  text, 
tfae  Tarpiro,  and  tbe  commentaries  of 
Kveral    rabbins.     In    1528,    Bomberg 
prioCBd  the  folio  Bible  of  rabbi  Bencha- 
jiB,  «iih  his  preface,  the  masoretical 
a  preface  of  Aben  Ezra,  a ! 
masora,    anl   several    various 
The  third  edition  was  print. 
tit  m  1618,  tlie  &ame  with  the  second 
bui  much  more  ctrrect.    Fmm  tiie  for- 
aer    editions,     Kuxturf,     t!ie    father, 
pntated  hi^  rabbinical  Hebrew  B  blc  at 
iUwJ,  in  161H  ;  whicl),  though  there  are 
atty  faolts   iu'it,  id  more  corrtrct  than 
»-T>  fli  the  former.     In  163;j,  appeartri 
2*  Veaice  a  new  edition  of  the  labbint- 
cal  Bible,  by  Leo  of  Modcna,  a  rabbin 
d  that  city,  who  pretended  to  have 
<"  VRocd  a  great  number  of  faults  in 
tte  former  edition  ;  but,  hesides  that, 


it  is  much  inferior  to  the  other  Flebrew 
Bibles  of  Venice,  with  regard  to  paper 
and  print:  it  has  i>assed  through  tiie 
hands  of  the  inquisitors,  who  have  al- 
tered many  passages  in  the  commenta- 
ries of  the  rabbins.    Of  Hrbrew  Bibles 
in  quarto*  that  of  li.  Sttrphens  is  cs- 
teemid  for  the  beauty  of  the  charac- 
ters :  but  it  is  verv  incorrect   Plant  i  n  also 
printed  several  beautiful  Hebrew  Bibles 
at  Antwerp ;  one  in  eieht  columns,  with 
a  preface  by  Arius  Montanus,  in  1571. 
which  far  exceeds  the  Complutensian 
in  Paper,  print  and  contents:  this  is 
called  the  Rrrya\  Bible,  because  it  was 
printed  at  tlie   expense  of  Philip  11. 
king  of  Spain:    another   at    Geneva, 
1619,   besides  many  more  of  different 
sizes,  with  and  without  points.    Manas- 
seh  Ben   Israel,  a  learned  Portuguese 
Jew,  published  two  editions  of  the  He- 
brew Bible    at    Amsterdam;    one    in 
quarto,  in  1635 ;  the  other  in  Octavo,  in 
1639:  the  first  has  two  columns,  and 
for   that  reason   is  more  commodious 
for  the  reader.    In  1639,  R.  Jac.  Lom- 
broso  published  a  new  edition  in  quarto 
at   Venice,  with  small  literal  notes  at 
the  bottom   of  each   pstgp,   where  he 
explains  the  Hebrew  words  by  Spanish 
words.     This  Bible  is  much  esteemed 
by  the  Jews  at  Constantinople :  in  the 
text  they  have  distinguished    between 
words  where  the  point  cameta  is  to  be 
read  with  a  cametn  kaiufifi ;  that  is,  by 
0,   and  not  an   a.    Of  all  the  editions 
of    the    Hebrew   Dible  in  octavo,   the 
most  beautiful  and  correct  are  the  two 
of  J.   Athias,  a  Jew   of  Amsterdam. 
The   first,  of  1661,  is  the  best  paper; 
but    that   ot    16or,    is  the  most  exact. 
That,  however,  published  since  at  Am- 
sterdam,  by  Vander  Hooght,  in  1705, 
is  preferable   to  both.    After  Athias, 
three  Hebraizing   Protestants  engaged 
in  revising  and  publishing  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  viz.  Clodius,  Jablonski,  and  Opi- 
tius.     Clodius's  edition   was  publislied 
at  Frankfort,  in  1677,  in  quarto :  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pages  it  has  the  various 
readings  of  the  former  editions ;    but 
the  author  does  not  appear  sufficiently 
versed  in  the  accenting^,  especially  in 
the  p(vetical  I)ooks ;  besides,  as  it  was 
not    published    under    his   eye,    many 
faults  h.'ivr  crept  in.    That  of  Jablon- 
ski, in   16L>9,   in    (quarto,   at  Berlin,  is 
very  b^nutilul  as  to  Utter  and  jmnt ; 
but,    ihouRh    ilie    editrr    prt'ti'mls    he 
made  use  of  the  editions  »»r  Athias  and 
Clodius,  some  critics  iind  it  scarcely  in 
any    thing    different    from   the    quarto 
edition  of  Bonibcrg.      That  of  Opitius 
is  also  in  quarto,  at  Kcil,  in  1709 :  the 
chararler  is   large  and  good,  but  lUc 
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paper  bad :  it  is  done  with  a  great  deal 
of  care ;  but  the  editor  made  use  of  no 
manuscripts  but  those  of  the  German 
libraries,  neglecting  the  French  ones, 
which  is  an  omission  common  to  all  the 
three.  Hiey  have  this  advantage,  how- 
evjcr,  that,  besides  the  divisions  used  by 
the  Jews,  both  general  and  particular, 
into  fiarasJtca  and  fieaukim,  they  have 
idso  those  of  the  Christians,  or  of  the 
Latin  Bibles,  into  chapters  and  verses ; 
the  keri  ketib^or  various  readings,  La- 
tin summaries,.  &c.  which  made  them 
of  considerable  use  with  respect  to  the 
Latin  editions  and  the  concordances 
llie  little  Bible  of  R.  Stevens,  in  16mo. 
is  very  much  prized  for  the  beauty  of 
the  character.  Care,  however,  must 
be  taken,  there  being  another  edition 
of  Geneva  exceedingly  like  it,  except- 
ing that  the  print  is  worse,  and  the  text 
less  correct.  To  these  may  be  ,added 
some  other  Hebrew  Bibles  without 
points,  in  8vo.  and  24ma  which  are 
much  coveted  by  the  Jews ;  not  that 
they  are  more  exact,  but  more  portable 
than  the  rest,  and  are  used  m  their 
synagogue^  and  schools.  Of  these  there 
are  two  beautiful  editions ;  the  one  of 
Plantin,  in  8vo.  with  two  columns,  and 
the  other  in  24mo.  reprinted  by  Rapha- 
lengius,  at  Leyden,  in  1610.  There  is 
idso  an  edition  of  them  b}'  Laurens,  at 
Amsterdam,  in  16.31,  in  a  larger  cha- 
racter ;  bnd  another  in  12mo.  at  Frank- 
fort, in  1694,  full  of  faults,  with  a  pre- 
face of  Mr.  Leusden  at  the  head  of  it 
Houbigant  published  an  elegant  edition 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible  at  Pans,  in  1753, 
in  4  vols,  folio :  the  text  is  that  of  Vander 
Hooght,  without  points ;  to  which  he 
has  added  marginal  notes,  supplying 
the  variations  of  the  Samaritan  copy. 
Dr.Kennicott,  after  almost  twenty  years' 
laborious  collation  of  near  600  copies 
manuscripts  and  printed,  either  of  the 
whole  or  ])articular  parts  of  the  Bible, 
published  the  Hebrew  Bible  in  2  vols, 
folio :  the  text  is  that  of  Everard  Vander 
Hooght,  already  mentioned,  differing 
from  it  only  in  the  disposition  of  the 
poetical  parts,  which  Dr.  Kennicntt  has 
printed  in  hemestichs,  into  which  they 
naturally  divide  themselves;  however, 
the  words  follow  one  another  in  the 
same  order  as  thev  do  in  tlie  edition  of 
Vander  Hooght.  'Hiis  edition  is  printed 
on  an  excellent  type :  the  Samaritan 
text  according  to  the  copy  in  the  Lon- 
don Polyglot,  IS  exhibited  in  a  column 
parallel  with  the  Hebrew  text :  those  | 
-parts  of  it  only  being  introduced  in 
which  it  differs  from  the  Hebrew.  The 
numerous  variations,  both  of  the  Sama- 
ritan manuscript  from  the  printed  copy 


of  the  Samaritan  texts,  and  of  the  He- 
brew manuscripts  from  the  printed 
text  of  Vander  Hoogtit,  are  placed  se- 
parately at  the  bottom  of  the  pys^t  ■nd 
marked  with  numbers  referring  to  the 
copies  from  which  they  are  taken.  Foot 
quarto  volumes  oi  various  readiogs  have 
also  been  published  by  De  Roui.  cf 
Parma,  from  more  than  400  mamiacripli 
(some  of  which  are  said  to  be  of  the 
seventh  or  eighth  century,)  as  well  at 
from  a  considerable  number  of  rare  and 
unnoticed  editions  An  edition  of  Rd* 
necdus'  Htbrew  Bible,  with  readingi 
from  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi,  has  beca 
published  by  Dodderldn,  and  will  be 
found  a  useiul  work  to  the  Hebrew  il»- 
dent 

31.  Bibles,  Italian,  The  first  Ita- 
lian Bible  published  by  the  Romanisti 
is  thfit  of  Nicholas  Malerme,  a  Bene- 
dictine monk,  printed  at  Venice  in  1491. 
It  was  translated  from  the  Vulgale. 
The  version  of  Anthony  Brudoliy  pub- 
lished at  Venice  in  1532,  was  prohihitcd' 
bv  the  council  of  Trent.  The  Calvnists 
likewise  have  their  Italian  bibles.  There 
is  one  of  John  Diodati  in  1607  and  1641 ; 
and  another  of  Maximus  TheophilQ^ 
in  1551.  dedicated  to  Francis  de  Medi- 
cis,  duke  of  Tuscany,  The  Jews  of  Italy 
have  no  entire  version  of  the  IMble  is 
Italian ;  the  inquisition  constantiy  r^ 
fusing  to  allow  them  the  libeity  of  pxiii^> 
ing  one. 

32.  Bibles,  Latin,  howe\ier  mi- 
me rous,  may  be  all  reduced  to  three 
classes ;  the  ancient  Vulgate,  called  id- 
so Italica,  translated  from  the  Gredt 
Septuagint ;  the  modem  Valaite»  the 
greatest  part  of  which  is  done  from  the. 
Hebrew  text ;  and  the  new  Latin  trans- 
lations, done  also  from  the  Hebrew 
text,  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy.  We 
have  nothing  remaining  of  the  ancient 
Vulgate,  used  in  the  pnmitive  dmes  In 
the  Western  churches,  but  the  PsaIoii^ 
Wisdom,  and  Eccleaastes.  NoblHus 
has  endeavoured  to  retrieve  it  from  the 
works  of  the  ancient  Latin  fathers  ;  hot 
.it  was  impossible  to  do  it  exactly,  be* 
cause  most  of  the  fathers  did  not  keep 
close  to  it  in  their  citations.  As  to  the 
modem  Vulgate,  there  are  a  vast  nuoH 
ber  of  editions  very  different  fmm  each 
other.  Cardinal  Ximenes  has  inserted 
one  in  the  Bible  of  Complutum,  correct* 
ed  and  altered  in  many  places.  R.  Ste- 
vens, and  the  doctors  of  Louvain,  have 
taken  great  pains  in  correcting  the  mo- 
dern Vulgate.  The  best  edition  of  Ste- 
vens's Latin  Bible  is  that  of  1540,  re^ 
printed  1545,  in  which  are  added  on 
the  margin  the  various  readings  of  se- 
veral Latin  manuscripts  which  he  had 
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consulted*  The  doctors  oC  Louvatn  re- 
vised the  modern  Vulgate  after  K.  Ste- 
vens; and  added  the  various  readings  of 
several  Latin  manuscripts.  The  best 
of  the  Louvain  editions  are  those  in 
which  are  added  the  critical  notes  of 
Francis  Lucas*  of  Bruges.  All  these 
xeformations  of  the  Latin  Bible  were 
made  before  the  time  of  pope  Stxtus  V. 
and  Clement  VIII.;  since  which  people 
have  not  presumed  to  make  any  altera- 
tioos,  excepting  in  comments  and  sepa- 
rate notes.  The  correction  of  Clement 
Vin.  in  1592,  is  now  the  standard 
throughout  all  the  Romish  churches: 
that  pontiff  made  two  reformations ; 
but  it  is  the  first  of  them  that  is  £dUow. 
cd.  From  this  the  Bibles  of  Plantin 
were  done,  and  from  those  of  Plantin 
all  the  rest ;  so  that  the.  common  Bibles 
have  none  of  the  after.corrections  of 
the  same  Clement  VIII.  It  is  a  heavy 
charge  that  lies  on  the  editions  of  pope 
Clement,  viz.  that  they  have  some  new 
texts  added,  and  many  old  ones  altered, 
to  countenance  and  confirm  what  they 
call  the  catholic  doctrine.  There  are 
a  great  number  of  Latin  Bibles  of  the 
third  class,  comprehending  the  ver^ons 
from  the  originals  of  the  sacred  bodes 
made  within  these  200  years-  The  first 
is  that  of  Santes  Pagniuus,  a  Dominican, 
under  the  patronage  of  Leo  X.  printed 
at  Lyons,  in  quarto^  in  1527,  inuch  es- 
teemed by  the  Jews,  This  the  author 
Improved  in  a  second  edition.  In  1542 
there  was  a  beautiful  edition  of  the  same 
at  Lyons,  In  foKo,  with  MchoUa  published 
under  the  name  of  Michael  Vallanova- 
nus,  t  e.  Aifohael  Servetus.  author  of 
tiie  KhoHa.  Those  of  Zurich  have  like- 
wise published  an  edition  of  Pagninus's 
Bible  in  <)uarto;  and  R,  Stevens  re- 
printed it  m  Folio,  with  the  Vulgate,  in 
1557,  pretending  to  give  it  more  correct 
than  in  the  former  editions.  There  is 
also  another  edition  of  1586^  in  four  co- 
lumns, under  the  name  of  Vatabtus; 
and  we  find  it  again,  in  the  Hamburg 
edition  of  the  Biole,  in  four  languages. 
In  the  number  of  La'tin  BiUes  is  also 
usually  ranked  the  version  of  the  same 
Pagnines,  corrected,  or  rather  rendered 
literal,  by  Arias  Montanus ;  which  cor- 
rection being  approved  of  by  the  doctors 
of  Lnuvain,  occ.  was  inserted  in  the 
Polyglot  Bible  of  Philip  II.  and  since  in 
that  of  London.  There  have  been  va- 
rious editions  of  this  in  folio,  quarto, 
and  octavo ;  to  which  have  been  added 
the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  the  Greek  of  the  New.  The  best 
of  them  all  is  the  first,  which  is  in  folio, 
1571.  Since  the  reformation,  there.have 
been  several  I^tin  versions  of  the  Ril)le 


from  tlic  originals  by  Protestants.  The 
most  esteemed  are  tliose  of  Munster, 
Leo  Juda,  Castalio^  and  Tremellius  ; 
the  three  last  of  which  have  been  re- 

f>rinted  various  times.  Munster  pub- 
ished  his  version  at  Basil  in  1534,  which 
he  afterwards  revised  :  he  published  a 
correct  edition  in  1546.  Ca&tilio's  fine 
Latin  pleases  most  people;  but  there 
are  some  who  think  it  afiected .-  the  best 
edition  is  that  in  1573.  Leo  Juda's  ver- 
sion, altered  a  little  by  the  divines  of 
Salamanca,  was  added  to  the  ancient 
Latin  edition,  as  published  by  R.  Ste* 
vens,  with  notes,  under  the  name  of 
Vatablus'  Bible.  1545.  It  was  con- 
demned by  the  Parisian  divines,  but 
printed,  with  some  alterations,  bv  the 
Spanish  divines  of  Salamanca.  Those 
ot  Junius,  Tremellius,  and  Beza,  are 
considerably  exact,  and  hAve  undergone 
a  great  number  of  editions.  We  may 
add  a  fourth  class  of  Latin  Bibles,  com- 
prehending the  Vulgate  edition,  cor- 
rected fh>m  the  originals.  The  Bible 
of  Isidorus  Clams  is  of  this  number; 
that  author,  not  contented  with  re- 
storing the  ancient  Latin  copy,  has  cor- 
rected the  translator  in  a  great  number 
of  places  which  he  thought  ill  rendered. 
Isome  Protestants  have  followed,  the 
same  method ;  and  among  others,  An- 
drew and  Luke  Osiander,  who  have 
each  published  a  new  edition  of  the 
Vulgate,  corrected  from  the  originals. 

33.  Bibles,  MukovUc.  See  Nos. 
38  and  39. 

34.  Bibles,  Oriental.  See  Nos.  12, 
13,  15,  19,  20,  23,  ^S,  41,  42. 

35.  Bibles,  I^enian,  Some  of  the 
fathers  seem  to  say  that  all  the  Scrip- 
ture was  formerly  translated  into  the 
language  of  the  Persians ;  but  we  have 
nothing  now  remaining  of  the  ancient 
version,  which  was  certainly  done  from 
the  Septuagint.  The  PersianPentateuch, 
printed  in  the  London  Polyglot,  is  with- 
out doubt,  the  work  of  Rabbi  Jacob,  a 
Persian  Jew.  It  was  published  by  the 
Jews  at  Constantinople  in  1551.  In  the 
same  Polyglot  we  have  likewise  the  four 
evangelists  in  Persian,  with  a  Latin 
tran^atton  ;  but  this  appears  very  mo- 
dem, incorrect,  and  of  little  use.  Wal* 
ton  says,  this  version  was  written  above 
four  hundred  years  ago.  Another  ver- 
sion of  the  Goipels  was  published  at 
Cambridge  by  Wheloc,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  There  are  also  two 
Persian  versions  of  the  Psalms  made 
from  the  vulvar  Latin. 

36.  Bibles,  FolUh.  The  first  Polish 
version  of  the  Bible,  it  is  said,  was  that 
composed  by  Hadewich,  wife  of  Jagel- 
lon,  duke  of  Jilthiianta,  who  embraced 
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Chriblianity  in  the  year  Ij90.    In  1399 
there  was  a  PotUh  translaiinn  if  ihe 
Ditile  published  at  Cracow,  which  ' 
the  work  of  wvcral  dirine*  nf  that 
tion,  and  in  wbich  Jjmes  Wirck,  a  Je- 
suit, had  a  |irincipal  share.    The  nro- 
xtKmu,  in  1S96,  published    a  Polish 
.  Bible  Frnm  Luther's  German  version, 
and  dedicated  it  to  UladiiUus,  fourth 
kin;;  <rf  foluid. 
37.  niBLBS.  Polyglot.   See  Vctt.  29, 

o!^.  DiBLES,  Runaiart ;  or, 

39.  DiBLES,  Scltnionian.  The  Rus- 
sians nr  Muscovites,  published  the  Rible 
in  their  language  in  1581.  It  was  trans- 
lated from  the  Greek  b^  St.  Cyril,  tlie 
apnstle  of  the  Sclavonians ;  but  this  old 
version  being  too  obscure,  Earnest  Gliik, 
who  had  been  carried  prisoner  to  Mos- 
cow after  the  taking  of  Narva,  under- 
took a  new  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
Sclavonian;  who  dying  in  1705,  the 
Ciar  Peter  appointed  some  particular 
divines  to  finish  the  translation  :  but 
whether  it  was  ever  printed  we  cannot 
say. 

40.  BiBLKS,  %Ji»tA.  ThefirstSpa- 
nish  Bible  that  we  hear  nf,  is  that  men- 
tioned by  Cyprian  de  Valera,  which  he 
says- was  miblialied  about  1500.  The 
epistles  ana  Gospels  were  published 
thatlan^ageby  Ambrose  tie  Montew 

in  lil2 ;  the  whole  Bible  by  Cassioilnre 
de  Reyna,  a  Cnlvinist,  in  1569  ;  and  the 
New  Testament,  dedicated  to  the  em- 
percr  Charles  V,  by  Francis  Enzini. 
othemise  called  Driander,  in  1543 
The  first  BiliTe  which  was  printed  in 
Spanish  for  the  use  of  the  Jews  was  that 
priiitnl  at  Ferrara  in  15.1.1,  in  Gothit: 
characters,  and  dedicated  to  Hercules 
D'Estc,  dnkc  of  Ferrara.  ■  This  versioti 
is  very  ancieiit,  ami  was  probably  in  use 
amonf;  the  Jews  of  Spain  before  Fcrdi- 
nnnd  ami  Isabella  expelled  them  out  nf 
iheir  d'lmininns  in  1*93.  After  very 
violent  oppnution  from  the  catholic 
clerRy,  the  court  ef  Spain  ordered  Spa- 
iii"!!  Bibles  to  be  printed  by  royal  autho- 
rity in  17911,  and  put  intn  the  hands  of 
l>eop1c  [.fall  ranks,  as  welt  as  to  be  used 
in  public  worship. 

41.  BiBLSS,  Syriac.  There  are  ex 
tar.t  two  versions  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  tlie  ^riac  lanKuaee ;  one  from  the 
Sepluagint,  which  is  Hnoie;it,  and  made 
prnbahlv  about  the  time  of  Constantine ; 

the  Otlirr  cal'erl  anuria  et  iimp!r.r, 
msde  fnim  the  Hebrew,  aa  some  sup- 
nnsr.  n!)(«it  t!ie  time  of  the  aptntles, 
This  version  is  printed  in  the  polyglots 
(f  Lonilon  and  PariJt-  In  l.ii'J,  Wed- 
minsinflius  printed  the  whrle  New  Tes- 
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tiful  character:  and  since  histime  there 
have  been  levenl  other  edidods.  Ga- 
briel Siunita  published  a  beautiful  SyriiC 
edition  of  the  rsHlms  at  Carii  m  1S36, 
with  a  Ladn  ioierprflHtion.  Thei*  t> 
a  Syriac  copy  of  Ihe  BMe  written  in 
the  Ettrangelo  cbaractrr,  and  WM 
brought  from  the  Christians  nf  TraTaiH 
core,  being  a  present  from  Mar  Dionf- 
sius,  the  resident  tMshop  at  Cadenatlc 
to  Dr.  Buchanan.  The  sise  i*  lar^ 
folio  io  partdiment :  the  pages  are  wnt- 
ten  in  tbree  cohimns,  each  cdumn  con- 
taining BO  lines.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  written  about  the  rtb  century.  Dr. 
Will  te,  it  issaid.hasfbr  some  time  been 
engaged  in  reprinting  the  Syriac  Old 
Testament. 

42.  BiBLBs,  Tarkuk.  In  1666  a 
Turkish  New  Testament  was  printed 
in  London  to  be  dispersed  in  the  Eatt. 
In  1721,  it  is  said,  the  mod  Seicncv 
ordered  nn  impression  of  Bibles  at  OOB- 
■itaniiiiople,  that  ihey  might  be  cootnut- 
ed  with  Mahomet's  oracle,  the  Ateena> 
The  modem  Greeks  in  Turkey  hav« 
also  a  translation  of  the  Bible  in'their 
language. 

4j.  Bibles,  iV^tUh.  There  wu  a 
Welch  translation  of  the  Uble  madB 
from  the  original  in  the  time  of  qneoi 
Eli^alieth,  in  consequence  of  a  hJB 
lircu);ht  into  the  House  of  Conmona 
fcr  that  purpose  in  136S:  it  was  printed 
in  folio  in  15^8.  Aiiother  vervion,  which 
is  the  standard  translation  for  that  )an> 
pingc,  was  printed  in  16M :  it  is  called 
I'nrrji't  Bihie.  An  impression  tH  thb 
w»s  printed  in  1690,  called  BUlm* 
LhyiCt  Bible:  these  were  in  folia  IIm 
hrst  octavo  impression  of  the  WelGh 
Bilile  was  made  in  1630. 

44.  HiBLKS,  Bengalet.  It  il  wHb 
pleasure  we  add  to  all  the  above  ac- 
counts, that  a  trandation  of  the  New 
I'Estament  into  tha  Shanscrit.  and  tlie 
bsi  volume  of  the  Bengalee  BiUe  ara 
now  completed,  by  the  misaionariei  k> 
sident  in  that  part 

Much  has  been  done  by  the  Britilh 
aw\  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  printing 
new  editions  nf  the  Scriptures  in  varioui 
languages.  The  reader  will  find  moch 
plea^inj;  information  on  the  sutgect,  in 
the  iiniiual  He  ports  of  that  Society. 

Sec  U  l-an^i  BiblMhna  Sacra  ,-  Wtl- 
/ii  mb'iuheca  Hfbrga,  vol.  ii.  p.  33St 
Johnmn'i  HuItrUnl  Jccatmt  of  KnsfiA 
Tmni'aliata  -f  tht  Biitr,  l^mit'i  IBl. 
if  Ihe  Tranilaii'iia  »f  the  Bible  inti  B»- 
^lith :  JVevcanu't  Hiitenetd  Vina  of  fii- 
gliili  Traiuliiliani  /  Bullfr'i  Ihnc  BiMtcx! 
and  the  article  Bibls  in  the  Entych- 
Ihnlin  Britr.nnint  and  l'"rlhrnt't. 
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BIBLIOMANCY,  a  kind  of  divina- 
WB  per/armed  by  means  of  the  Bible, 
k  coniitrd  In  takine  passages  of  Scrip- 
feR  ac  hazarJ,  and  drawing  indications 
tece  coDceming  things  future.  It 
wttiniicb  nied  at  the  consecration  of 
iahupi.  F.  J.  Davadius,  a  Jesuit,  has 
pMriied  a  biblionianc]r  under  the  bor- 
tomtd  name  of  Veridicus  Christianus. 
k  bam  been  affirmed  that  some  well- 
■aaag  people  practise  a  icind  of  bi- 
tttaancy  with  respect  to  the  future 
Me  of  their  souls ;  and,  when  they 
kne  happened  to  fix  on  a  text  of  an 
tvfid  Bsture.  it  has  almost  driven  them 
to  despair.  It  oertainly  is  not  the  way 
to  know  the  mind  of  God  by  choosing 
teached  parts  of  Scripture,  or  by  draw. 
■K  a  card  en  which  a  passage  m^y  be 
wnctcn,  the  tense  of  which  is  to  be  ga- 
thered 0^  from  the  context. 

BIDDELIANS^  so  called  from  John 
Bddk;  who  m  the  year  16-14  formed  an 
iadirpciident  congregation  in  London. 
Be  cao^t  that  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  in- 
tot  that  he  might  be  our  brother^  and 
lume  a  fellow-feeling  of  our  infirmities, 
lad  a>  beccHnc.the  more  ready  to  help 
■i  kadi  no  other  than  a  human  nature ; 
Md  therefore  in  this  very  nature  is  not 
caly  a  peraon,  since  none  but  a  human 
imin  can  be  oar  brother,  but  also  our 
LonSandGod. 

BUdle,  as  well  as  Socinus  and  other 
Uniiarians  before  and  since,  made  no 
scruple  of  calling  Christ  God,  though 
hebeheved  him  to  be  a  human  creature 
only,  on  account  of  the  divine  sovereign- 
ty whh  which  he  was  invested. 

BIDDING  PRAY£R.  It  was  part 
of  the  office  of  the  deacons  in  the  pri- 
m'aite  church  to  be  monitors  and  di- 
rectors of  the  people  in  their  public 
dertatioDs  io  the  church.  To  this  end 
they  made  use  of  certain  known  forms 
of  words,  tn  give  notice  when  each  part 
ef  the  lervice  began.  Agreeable  to  this 
lacier.t  practice  is  the  form  **  I^t  us 
nray,"  repeated  before  several  of  the 
prayers  in  the  Knglibh  liturgy.  His»hop 
Barnet,  in  his  History  of  the  Keforma- 
taa,  vol.  ii.  p.  30,  has  preserved  the 
fana  as  it  was  in  use  befnre  the  refor- 
vation.  which  was  this; — After  the 
preacher  had  name<l  and  opened  his 
text,  he  called  on  the  people  to  go  to 
tkor  prayers,  telling  them  what  they 
veie  to  pray  for :  Ye  shall  pray,  says 
he,  for  the  king,  the  pope,  8cc.  After 
whcb,  al]  the  people  said  their  bi-ads 
II  a  genera]  silence,  and  the  minister 
korehd  down  likewise,  and  said  his: 
d^  were  to  s^y  a  fiatcrnostcr,  ax^e- 
^"■ne.  &c.  and  then  the  sermon  pro- 
:ee^#d 


BIGOTKV  consists  in  being  obsti- 
nately and  perversely  attached  to  our 
own  opinions ;  or,  as  some  have  defined 
it,  *'  a  tenacious  adherence  to  a  system 
adopted  without  investigation,  and  de- 
fended without  argument,  accompanied 
with  a  malignant  intolerant  spirit  to- 
wards all  who  differ."  It  most  be  dis- 
tinguished from  love  to  tnitk^  which 
influences  a  man  to  embrace  it  where- 
ever  he  finds  it ;  and  from  true  zeal^ 
which  is  an  ardour  of  nund  exciting  its 
possessor  to  defend  and  propagate  the 
principles  he  muntains.  Bigotry  is  a 
kind  of  pi'ejudice  combined  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  malignity.  It  is  thus  ex- 
emplified and  distinguished  by  a  sensible 
writer.  "  When  Jeaus  preached,  pre- 
judice cried.  Can  any  good  thing  come 
out  of  Nazareth  ?  Crucify  him,  cnidfy 
him,  said  bigotry.  Why.^  what  evd 
hath  he  done  ?  replied  candour."  Bi- 
gotry is  mostly  prevalent  with  those 
who  are  ignorant ;  who  have  taken  up 
principles  without  due  examination; 
and  who  are  naturally  of  a  morose  and 
contracted  disposition.  It  Is  often  mani- 
festefl  more  in  unimportant  sentiments, 
or  the  circumstantials  of  religion,  than 
the  essentials'  of  it.  Simple  bigotry  is 
the  spirit  of  persecution  without  the 
power;  persecution  is  bigptry  armed 
with  power,  and  carrying  its  will  into 
act.  As  it  is  the  effect  otignorance,  so 
it  is  the  nurse  of  it,  because  it  precludes 
free  inquiry,  and  is  an  enemy  to  truth  ; 
it  cuts  also  the  very  sinews  of  charity, 
and  destroys  moderation  and  mutual 
good  will.  If  we  conuder  the  different 
makes  of  men's  minds,  ciur  own  igno- 
rance, the  liberty  that  all  men  have  to 
think  for  themselves,  the  admirable 
example  our  Lord  has  set  us  of  a  con- 
trary spirit,  and  the  baneful  effects  of 
this  disposition,  we  must  at  once  be 
convinced  of  its  impropriety.  How  con- 
tradictory is  it  to  sound  reason,  and  how 
inimical  to  the  peaceful  religion  we 
profess  to  maintain  as  Christians  l-» See 
Pkrsrcution,  and  books  uqder  that 
article. 

BIOGRAPHY,  religious,  or  the  lives 
of  ilhistrious  and  pious  men,  are  well 
worthy  ctf  penising.  The  advantages  of 
rc'ligiiHis  biography  are  too  well  known 
to  need  a  recital  in  this  place.  We  shall 
only,  therefore,  point  out  some  of  the 
best  piixes,  which  the  reader  may  pe- 
ruse at  his  leisure :— ^ 

liunter*9  Saaed  Khgraphy  ;  RfibimotCa 
Scripture  CharacttTt ;  Hunter* s  liUtory  of 
Chrht  {  J  Taylor**  life  «/  Chn^t  t  Vave't 
/irr 5  uf  the  Apostlex  ;  Ciife**  Livrs  of  tftr. 
Futht'v^n ;  Fox's  Uii's  of  the  Martyrs  f 
Mikhifr.'    .IdaitiM'     rjvrn  ^      Fl(^^■•  *  ■     iM>'l 
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Clarh'9  Live9;  GUfM»  Lirvea  of 
WickHffe,  Cranmer^  Latimer,  iJfc. ; 
Walton^B  Livea  by  Zouch  ;  Baxter^a 
Marrative  of  the  moat  remarkable  Paa- 
9agea  of  Aia  Life  and  Thnea,  by  Syl- 
veater  ;  Palmera  Nonconformist  Me- 
morial :  Uvea  of  P.  and  M,  Henry  ; 
^\fc  of  Holy  burton  ;  Orton*a  Memoira 
of  Doddridge  ;  Gilliea'  Life  of  WhU^ 
jiMi  Doddridge'a  Life  0/ Gardiner  ; 
Life  of  Wealqf  by  llamfiaon,  Coke^ 
More,  and  Wfatehead ;  Middleton'a 
Biographia  JEvangelica :  Edward'a 
Life  of  D,  Brainerdf  Gibbon'a  Life  qf 
Watta ;  Brown'a  Life  of  Hcrvey  ; 
Fawceti*a  IJfe  of  Heywood;  BrovnCa 
Livea  in  bis  Student  and  Paator  g  Bur- 
nei*a  Life  qf  Rocheater ;  Hayley*a  L^ 

Sf  Cowher  ;  ttenson^a  Life  of  Fletcher  ; 
'mfa  Life  of  Winter ;  Cecil'a  Life  (f 
Neitfton  ;  Prieatley^a  Chart  of  Biogra- 
fihy,  with  a  Book  deacribing  itt  12mo ; 
JIaweia*  lifiofRomaines  PuUef'a  Life 
of  Pierce. 

BISHOP,  a  prelate  consecrated  for 
the  spiritual  government  of  a  diocess. 
The  word  comes  from  the  Saxon  »6i9- 
cbofi^  and  that  from  the  Greek  •vwM^tof, 
an  overseer,  or  inspector..  It  is  a  long 
time  since  bishops  have  been  distin- 
guished from  mere  priests,  or  presbsr- 
ters ;  but  whether  that  distinction  be  of 
divine  or  human  right ;  whether  it  was 
settled  in  the  apostolic  age,  or  intro- 
duced since,  is  much  controverted. 
Churchmen  in  general  plead  for  the 
divine  right ;  while  the  Dissenters  sup- 
pose that  the  word  no  wherer  signifies 
more  than  a  pastor  or  presbyter ;  the 
very  same  persons  being  called  Inshops 
and  elders,  or  presbyters.  Acts  xx.  17. 
28.  1  Pet.  v.  1.  3.  Tit.  i.  5.  7.  Phil.  i.  1. 
See  Episcopacy.  All  tlie  Ushops  of 
England  are  peers  of  the  realm,  except 
the  Inshop  of  Man ;  and  as  such  st  and 
vote  in  the  house  of  lords.  Besides  two 
archbishops,  there  are  twenty-four 
bishops  in  England,  exclusive  of  the 
bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man.  The  bishops 
of  London,  Durham,  and  Winchester, 
take  the  precedence  of  the  other  In- 
shops who  rank  after  them  according 
to  their  seniority  or  consecration.  S^ 
Episcopacy. 

BLASPHEMY,  from  Bx9t0><^/uiA,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Campbell,  properly  de- 
notes, calumny,  detraction,  reproachful 
or  abusive  language,  against  whomso- 
ever it  be  vented.  It  is  in  Scripture 
applied  to  t*eproaches  not  aimed  against 
God  only,  bat  man  also,  Rom.  ni.  8. 
Rom.  xiv.  16.  1  Pet.  iv.  4.  Gr.  It  is, 
however,  more  peculiarly  restrained  to 
Midi  or  ^proachful  words  offered  to 
God.     AccoKTihg^to   Liodwood,   blas- 


phemy is  an  injury  offered  to  God,  by 
denying  that  which  is  due  and  belong- 
ing to  him,  or  attributing  to  him  what 
is  not  agreeable  to  his  nature.  ••  Three 
things,"  says  a  divine,  "  are  essential  to 
this  crime ;  1.  God  must  be  tiie  objects 
— 2.  The  words  spoken  or  written,  in- 
dependent of  consequences  which  others 
may  derive  from  them,  must  be  injuri- 
ous in  their  nature.— And,  3.  He  who 
commits  the  crime  must  do  it  knowing- 
ly. This  is  real  blasphemy ;  but  there 
is  a  relative  blasphemy,  as  when  a  man 
may  be  guilty  ignorantlv,  by  propa- 

gatiog  opinions  vmich  dishonour  God* 
le  tradency  of  wliich  he  does  not  per- 
ceive. A  man  may  be  guilty  of  this 
conatructrvely  ;  for  if  he  speak  freely 
against  received  errors,  it  will  t)e  cod- 
-strued  into  blasphemv."  By  the  English 
laws,  blasphemies  or  God,  as  denying 
his  being  or  providence,  and  aU  contu- 
melious reproaches  of  Jesus  Christ,  80c. 
are  offences  by  the  common  law,  and 
punishable  by  fine,  imprisonment*  and 
pillory }  and,  by  the  statute  law,  he  that 
denies  one  of  we  persons  in  the  Tri- 
nity, or  taserts  thisit  t)iere  are  more 
than  one  God,  or  denies  Christianity  to 
be  true  for  the  first  offence  is  rendered 
incapable  of  any  office ;  for  the  seoond* 
adjudged  incapable  of  suing,  being  ex- 
ecutor or  guardian,  receiving  any  e^ 
or  legacy,  and  to  be  imprisoned  for 
vears.  According  to  the  law  of  Soot- 
land,  blasphemy  is  punished  with  death : 
these  laws,  however,  in  the  present 
age,  are  not  enforced ;  the  legisUtore 
thinking,  perhaps,  that  spiritual  oflRences 
should  be  left  to-be  punished  by  the 
Deity  rather  than  by  human  statutes* 
Campbell^  Prel  Dit».  vol".  I  p.  395  ;  Sa- 
bin9on*s  Script.  Plea,  p.  58. 

BLASPHEMY  AGAINST  THE 
HOLY  GHOST.  See  Unpardonabls 
Sin. 

BODY  OF  DIVINITY.    See  Thko- 

LOGT. 

BOGOMILI,  orBoGiMARTA,  a  sect 
of  heretics  which  arose  about  the  year 
1179.  They  held  that  the  use  of 
churches,  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  and  all  prayer  except 
the  Lord's  prayer,  ought  to  be  abolish- 
ed ;  that  the  baptism  of  Catholics  is 
imperfect ;  that  the  persons  of  the  Tri- 
nity are  unequal,  and  that  they  often 
made  themselves  visible  to  those  of  their 
sect. 

BOHEMIAN  BRETHREN,  a  sect 
of  Christian  reformers  which  sprung  up 
in  Bohemia  in  the  year  1467.  liiev 
treated  the  pope  and  cardinals  as  anu- 
christ,  and  the  church  of  Rome  as  the 
whore  spoken  of  in  the  Revelations. 
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'Ihejr  rejected  the  sacraments  of  the 
Kflnush  church,  and  choose  laymen  for 
:hcir  ministen.  They  held  the  Scrip- 
uts  lo  be  the  only  rule  of  faith,  and 
qected  thepopbh  ceremonies  in  the 
criebntion  of  the  mast ;  nor  did  they 
■ikfl  use  of  any  other  prayer  than  the 
Lord's  prayer.  They  consecrated  lea- 
Tcned  bread-  They  allowed  no  adora- 
ban  but  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  commu- 
wn.  lliey  rebaptiied  alt  such  as  joined 
theaielTea  to  their  congregation,  lliey 
abhorred  the  worship  ot  saints  and 
iauges,  prayers  for  the  dead,  celiba- 
cies, TOWS,  and  fasts;  and  kept  none  of 
the  festivals  but  Christmas,  Eabter,  and 
U*hitsantide. 

In  1503  they  were  accused  by  the 
CathoRci  to  King  Ladislaus  II.,  who 
pnhRrtiBd  an  edict  against  them,  forbid- 
(^  diem  to  holdany  meetings,  either 
pri?ate^r  or  puMicIy.  When  Luther 
dedaitd  himself  a^inst  the  church  of 
Rome,  the  Bohemian  brethren  endei^- 
nured  to  join  his  party.  At  first,  that 
itCarmer  slinwed  a  great  avernon  to 
them ;  but,  the  Bohemians  sending  theirj 
depotiei  to  him  in  15S5.  with  a  full  ac-^ 
CMK  of  their  doctrines,  he  acknow- 
fedged  that  they  were  a  society  of 
Christtans  whose  doctrine  came  nearest 
to  the  purity  of  the  Gospel.  This  sect 
pdKished  another  confiesuon  of  faith  in 
15S5,  in  which  they  renounced  analmp- 
tisn,  which  th<ry  at  first  practised : 
upon  which  a  union  was  concluded  with 
the  Lutherans,  and  afterwards  with  the 
Zuifiglians,  whose  opinions  from  thence- 
forth they  continued  to  follow. 

BIX)K  OF  SPORl-S.    See  Sports, 

BOKRELLISTS,  a  Christian  sect  in 
HciiUnd,  so  named  from  their  founder 
Borrel,  a  man  of  great  learning  in  the 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  tongues. 
They  reject  the  use  of  the  sacraments, 
pub2ic  prayer,  and  all  other  external 
acts  of  worship.  They  assert  that  all 
the  Christian  churches  of  the  world 
hare  degenerated  from  the  pure  apos* 
toEc  doctrines,  because  they  have  suf- 
fieied  the  word  of  Gud,  which  isinfalli- 
tk,  to  be  expounded,  or  rather  cor- 
rspoBd,  by  doctors  who  are  fallible. 
The>-  lead  a  vtry  austere  life,  and  em- 
p'cf  a  great  part  of  their  goods  in  alms. 

BOURIGNONISTS,  the  followers 
cf  Antoinette  Bourif;non,  a  lady  in 
Fnnce,  who  pretended  to  particular 
aipirations.  She  was  born  at  Lisle  in 
IW.  At  her  birth  she  was  so  deform- 
ed, that  it  was  debated  some  days  in  the 
faahlv  whether  it  was  not  proper  to 
ttSe  her  as  a  monster ;  but,  her  defor- 
Bity  (fimiaishin^,  she  was  spared  :  and 
af'enrirdb  attained  such  a  deforce  of 


beauty,  that  she  had  her  admirers^ 
From  her  childhood  to  her  old  age  she 
had  an  extraordinary  turn  of  mind. 
She  set  up  for  a  reformer,  and  publish- 
ed a  great  number  of  books  filled  with 
very  singular  notions;  the  most  re- 
markable of  which  are  entitled.  The 
Light  of  the  Worlds  and  The  Tettimeny 
of  Truth,  In  her  confession  of  faitht 
&e  professes  her  belief  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  divinity  and  atonement  of 
Christ.  She  believed  also  that  man  is 
perfectly  free  to  resist  or  receive  divine 
grace ;  that  God  is  ever  unchangeable 
love  towards  all  his  creatures,  and  does 
not  inflict  any  arbitrary  punishment ; 
but  that  the  evils  they  suffer  are  the 
natural  consequence  of  sin ;  that  reli- 
gion consists  not  in  outward  forms  of 
worship  nor  systems  of  faith,  but  in  an 
entire  resignation  to  the  will  of  God. 
She  held  manjr  extravagant  notions, 
among  which,  it  is  said,  she  .asserted 
that  Adam,  before  the  fall,  possessed 
the  principles  of  both  sexes ;  that  in  an 
ecstacy,  God  represented  Adam  to  her 
mind  in  his  origmal  state  ;  as  also  the 
beauty  of  the  first  world,  and  how  he 
had  drawn  from  it  the  chaos  ;  and  that 
every  thing  was  bright,  transparent, 
and  darted  forth  lite  and  ineffable  glory, 
with  a  number  of  other  wild  ideas.  She 
dressed  like  a  hermit,  and  travelled 
through  France,  Holland.  England,  and 
Scotland.  She  died  at  Fanekir,  in  the 
province  of  Prise.  October  ;10,  1680. 
Her  works  have  been  printed  in  18  vols. 
8vo. 

BOYLE'S  LECTURES,  a  course  of 
eight  sermons,  preached  annually;  set 
on  foot  by  the  honourable  R.  Boyle,  by 
a  codicil  annexed  to  his  will,  in  1691, 
whose  design,  as  expressed  by  the  in- 
stitutor,  is  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion  against  infidels,  with- 
out descending  to  any  controversies 
among  Christians,  and  to  answer  new 
difliculties,  scruples,  &c.  For  the  sup- 
port of  this  lecture  he  assigned  the  rent 
of  his  house  in  Crooked  Lane  to  some 
learned  divine  within  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality, to  be  elected  for  a  term  not  ex- 
ceeding three  years.  Hut,  the  fund 
proving  precarious,  the  salary  was  ill 
paid ;  to  remedy  which  inconvenience, 
archbishop  Tennison  procured  a  yearly 
stipend  ot  5Ul.  for  ever  to  be  paid  quar- 
terly charged  on  a  farm  in  the  parish 
of  Brill,  in  the  county  of  Bucks.  To 
this  appointment  we  are  indebted  for 
many  excellent  defences  of  natural  and 

revealed  religion. 

BRANDENBURG,  Confession  of  A 
formulary  or  confession  of  Taith.  drawn 
up  in  the  city  of  Hrandcnburg  by  ordev 
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of  the  elector,  with  a  view  to  recoocile 
the  tenets  of  Luther  with-  those  of  Cal- 
vin, and  to  put  an  end  to  the  disputes 
occasioned  by  the  confession  of  Augs- 
bore.   See  Augsburgh  Confession. 

BRETHREN  AND  SISTERS  OF 
THE  FREE  SPIRIT,  an  appellation 
assumed  by  a  sect  which  sprung  up  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
ture,  and  gained  many  ai^herents  in 
Italy,  France,  and  Germany.  They 
took  their  denomination  from  the  words 
of  St.  Paul,  Rom.  viii.  2,  14.  and  main- 
tained that  the  true  children  of  God 
were  invested  with  perfect  freedom 
from  the  jurisdiction  ot  the  law.  They 
held  that  all  things  flowed  by  emanation 
from  (vod  ;  that  rational  souls  were  por- 
tions of  the  Deity :  that  the  universe 
was  God ;  and  that  by  the  power  of 
contemplation  they  were  united  to  the 
Deity,  and  acquired  hereby  a  glorious 
and  sublime  liberty,  both  from  the  sin- 
ful lusts  and  the  common  instincts  of 
nature,  with  a  variety  of  other  enthusi- 
nstic  notions.  Many  edicts  were  pub- 
lished against  them ;  out  they  continued 
till  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,    . 

BRETHREN  AND  CLERKS  OF 
THE  COMMON  LIFE,  a  denomina 
tion  assumed  by  a  religious  fraternity 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  ceu" 
tury.  They  lived  under  the  rule  of  St. 
Avgustin,  and  were  said  to  be  emineAly 
usenil  in  promoting  the  cause  of  religion 
and  learnmg; 

BRETHREN  WHITE,  were  the 
followers  of  a  priest  from  the  Alps 
about  the  beginnmg  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The)r  and  their  leader  were  ar- 
rayed in  white  garments.  Their  leader 
carried  about  a  cross  like  a  standard. 
His  apparent  sanctity  and  devodon  drew 
together  a  number  of  followers.  This 
deluded  enthusiast  practised  many  acts 
of  moitifioation  ami  penance,  and  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  the  Europeans 
to  renew  the  noly  war.  Boniface  IX. 
ordered  him  to  be  apprehended,  and 
committed  to  the  flames ;  upon  which 
his  followers  dispersed. 

BRETHREN  UNITED.    See  Mo- 

A  AVIANS. 

BREVIARY,  the  book  containing  the 
daily  service  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

BRIDGETINS,  or  Brigittins,  an 
order  denominated  from  Sl  Bridget,  or 
Biiigit,  a  Swedish  lady,  in  the  fourteenth 
century-  Their  rule  is  nearhr  that  of 
Augustin;  The  Brigittms  profess  great 
mortification,  poverty,  and  self-denial ; 
aUd  they  are  not  to  possess  any  thing 
they  can  call  their  own,  not  so  much  as 
a  half-pe^ny ;  nor  even  to  touch  money 


on  any  account  This  order  spread 
much  through  Sweden,  Germany,  and 
the  Netherlands.  In  England  we  read 
of  but  oiie  monasteiy  of  Bri^ttlns»  and 
this  built  by  Henry  V.  in  U15,  opposite 
to  Richmond,  now  called  Sion  House ; 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  which,  since 
the  dissoludon,  are  settled  at  Lisbon. 

BRIEFS,  (apostolical)  are  letters 
which  the  pope  despatches  to  princes 
and  other  magistrates  concerning  any 
public  affair. 

BROTHERS.  Lay,  among  the  Ro- 
manists, are  illiterate  persons,  who  de- 
vote themselves  in  some  convent  to  the 
service  of  the  religious. 

BROWNISl^.  a  sect  that  arose 
among  the  puritans  towards  the  close 
of  the  sixtt^nth  century ;  so' named  from 
their  leadc-r,  Robert  Drown.  He  was 
educated  at  Cambridge,  and  was  a- man 
of  good  parts  and  some  leamine.  He 
began  to  inveigh  openly  against  the  c^ 
i;pmonies  of  the  church,  at  Norwich,  in 
1580 ;  but  being  much  opposed  by  the 
bishops,  he  with  his  congregation  left' 
England,  and  settled  at  Middleburi^, 
ftn  Zealand,  where  the^  obtained  leave 
to  worship  God  in  their  own  wajr,  and 
form  a  church  according  to  their  own 
model.  Thev  soon,  however,  began  to 
differ  among  themselves ;  so  that  Brown, 

growing  weary  of  his  office,  returned  to 
ngland  in  1589,  renounced  his  prin* 
dples  of  separation,  and  was  preferred 
to  the  rectory  of  a  church  in  Northamp- 
tonshire. He  died  in  prison  in  16&. 
The  revolt  of  Brown  was  attended  with 
the  dissolution  of  the  chureh  at  Middle* 
burgh ;  but  the  seeds  of  Brownism  which 
he  nad  sown  in  England  were  .so  far 
from  bein^  destroyed,  that  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  m  a  speech  in  1592,  computet 
no  less  than  20,000  of  this  sect. 

llie  articles  of  their  faith  seem  to  be- 
nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  church 
of  England.  The  occasion  of  their  se- 
paration was  not,  therefore,  anv  fault 
they  found  with  the  faith,  but  omy  with 
the  discipline  and  form  of  government 
of  the  cnurchea  in  England.  They 
equally  charged  corruption  on  the  epis- 
copal and  presbyterian  forms ;  nor 
would  they  join  with  any  other  reform- 
ed church,  because  they  were  not  as* 
sured  of  the  sanctity  and  regeneration 
of  the  members  that  composed  it.  They 
condemned  the  solemn  celebration  of 
marriage  in  the  church,  maintaining 
that  matrimony  being  a  political  con- 
tract, the  confirmation  thereof  ought  to 
come  from  the  civil  magistrate ;  an  opin- 
ion in  which  they  are  not  singular. 
They  would  not  allow  the  children  of 
such  as  were  not  members  of  the  church 
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tc  be  biptiEcd.  They  rejected  all  forms 
d  pnfer,  and  held  that  the  Lord's 
fOfer  was  not  to  be  recited  as  a  pray- 
er, being  only  given  for  a  rule  or  model 
■hemo  all  our  prayers  are  to  be  form 
ai  Their  form  of  church  govern nient 
n  nearly  aa  follows.  When  a  church 
m  to  be' gathered,  such  as  desired  to 
ie  numbers  of  it  made  a  cnofession  of 
Bicir  faith  in  the  presence  of  each  other, 
aal  signed  a  covenant,  by  which  they 
rittged  themselves  to  walk  together  in 
the  order  of  the  Guspel.  The  whole 
power  of  admitting  and  eacluding  mcm- 
oRi,  with  the  decision  of  ail  controver* 
an,  was  lodged  in  the  brotherhood. 
Their  church  officers  were  chosen  from 
SBong  themselves,  and  separated  to 
iieir  several  offices  by  fasting,  prayer. 
and  impcaitioo  of  hands.  But  they  did 
not  allow  the  priesthood  to  be  any  dis- 
tiact  oQder.  As  the  vote  of  the  brethren 
Bide  a  man  a  minister,  so  the  same 
power  cooAd  discharge  him  from  his 
oicc,  and  reduce  him  to  a  mere  lay- 
■a  again ;  and  as  they  maintained  the 
bomds  of  a  church  to  be  no  greater 
tkaa  what  could  meet  together  in  one 
pisoe.  and  join  in  one  communioui  so 
the  power  of  these  officers  was  pre- 
Bribed  within  the  same  limits, — The 
nmgttt  of  one  church  could  not  ad- 
minister  the  L«ord's  supper  to  another, 
■nr  b^Aize  the  children  of  any  biit  those 
d  his  own  society.  Any  lay  brother 
wu  allowed  the  liberty  of  giving  a  word 
of  exhortation  to  the  people  ;  and  it  was 
usal  for  some  of  them  aftr-r  sermon  to 
vk  qaestkna,  and  reason  up<m  the  dnc- 
tmrs  that  had  been  preached.  In  a 
vavd,  every  church  on  their  model  is  a 
body  coiporatr,  having  full  power  to  do 
every  thmgm  themseh'cs,  without  being 
accontable  to  any  class,  synod,  cortvo- 
cation,  or  other  jurisdiction  whatever. 
Tbe  reader  will  judge  how  near  the 
lodeprndcot  churchea  are  allied  to  this 
ina  of  government.  See  Ivdepen- 
DivTS.— The  laws  were  executed  with 
(leat  severity  on  the  Drownists ;  their 
basks  were  prohibited  by  queen  Eliza- 
ktk,  their  penons  imprisoned,  and 
MBc  hanged.    Brown  himself  d'  rlared 

•  qs  his  death-bed  that  he  had  b^-tn  in 
CMy-two  different  prisons,  in  some  of 
vfch  he  could  not  see  his  hand  at 
•BOB day.  They  were  so  much  perse- 
ond.  That  they  resolved  at  last  to  quit 
t^  cotfr.trr.  Accordingly  many  n-tired 
and  wslcG  at  Amstcnlam,  where  thoy 
kjrmt^  a  church,  and  chnsf  Mr  John- 
■v  their  pastor,  and  after  Inm  Mr 
A«ti worth,  author  of  the  learned  Cnm- 
antary  on   the    Pentateuch.     Their 

I     c-irrh  flairi^hed  near  a  hundred  years. 


Among  the  Brownists,  too^were  the  fa- 
mous John  Robinson,  a  part  of  whose 
congregation  from  Leyden,  in  Holland, 
made  the  first  permanent  settlement  in 
North  America ;  and  the  laborious 
Canne.  the  author  of  the  marginal  re- 
ferences to  the  Bible. 

BUCANITES.  a  sect  of  enthusi- 
asts who  sprung  up  in  the  west  of  Scot- 
land about  17H3,  and  took  their  name 
from  a  Mrs.  Buchan,  of  ^ila^ow,  who 
gave  herself  out  to  be  the  woman  spo- 
ken of  in  the  n^velati'^ns ;  and  that  all 
who  believed  in  her  should  be  taken  up 
to  heaven  without  tasting  death,  as  the 
end  of  the  world  was  near.  They  nevi  r 
incmsed  much  ;  and  the  death  of  their 
leader  within  a  year  or  two  afterwards, 
occasioned  their  dispersion,  by  putting 
an  end  to  their  hopes  of  reachmg  the 
New  Jerusalem  without  death. 

BUDNiEANS,  a  sect  in  Poland,  who 
disclaim  the  worship  of  Christ,  and 
run  into  many  wild  hypotheses.  Bud- 
nsus,  the  founder,  was  publicly  excom- 
municated in  1584,  with  all  his  disciples, 
but  afterwards  he  was  admitted  to  the 
communion  of  the  SMcinian  sect. 

BULLS,  Popish,  are  letters  called 
apostolic  bv  the  Canonists,  strengthen- 
ed with  a  leaden  seal,  and  containing 
in  them  the  decrees  and  commandments 
of  the  pope. 

BURGHER  SECEDERS,  a  nume- 
rous and  respectable  class  of  dissenters 
from  the  church  of  Scotland,  who  were 
originally  connected  with  the  associate 
presbytery  ;  but  some  diflfereiice  of  sen- 
timent arising  atxtut  the  lawfulness  of 
taking  the  buri^ss  oath,  a  separation 
ensued  in  17-39;  in  consequence  of  which, 
those  who  pleaded  for  the  affirmative 
obtained  the  appellation  of  Burgher, 
and  their  opponents  that  of  Anti-burgh- 
er Seceders.    See  Secedkrs. 

BURIAL,  the  interment  of  a  de- 
ceased person.  The  rites  of  burial 
have  been  looked  upon  in  all  countries 
as  a  debt  so  sacred,  that  such  as  ne- 
glected to  discharge  them  were  thought 
accursed.  Among  the  Jews,  the  privi- 
lege of  burial  was  denied  only  to  self- 
murderers,  who  Were  thrown  out  to 
putrefy  upon  the  ground.  In  the  Chris- 
tian church,  though  good  men  always 
desired  the  privilege  of  interment,  yet 
they  were  not,  like  the  heathens,  so 
concenied  for  their  bodies,  as  to  think 
it  <iny  detriment  to  thim  if  either  the 
barbarity  (f  an  eneuiy,  or  some  other 
accident,  deprived  tliem  of  tins  privi- 
K-r.e.  The  primitive  diurch  denied  the 
more  solemn  riles  of  liurinl  only  tn  un- 
(xiplized  |HTsons,  si:U'-mur.lerep!,  and 
'  r^xfj^mnuniicatcil    pi  rs(»ns,   w\\(i    co\vA- 
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noed  obstinate  and  impenitent,  in  a 
manifest  co6teinpt  of  the  church's  cen- 
sures. The  place  of  burial  amon^  the 
Jews  was  never  particularly  determined. 
We  find  they  had  mves  in  the  town 
and  country,  upon  the  highway  or  gar- 
dens, and  upon  mountains.  Among  the 
Greeks,  the  temples  were  made  repo- 
sitories for  the  dead,  in  the  primitive 
ages ;  vet,  in  the  latter  ages,  the  Greeks 
as  well  as  the  Romans  buried  the  dead 
without  the  cities,  and  chiefly  by  the 
highways.  Amon^  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, burying  in  cities  was  not  allowed 
for  the  first  three  hundred  years,  nor 
in  churches  for  many  ages  after ;  the 
dead  bodies  being  first  deponted  in  the 
atrium  or  church -yard,  and  porch  and 
porticos  of  the  church  :  hereiditaiy  bu- 


rying-places  were  forbidden,  till  the 
tweutn  century.  See  Funeral  Ritbs. 
As  to  burying  in  churches,  we  find  a 
difierenoe  a£  opinion :  some  have  thought 
it  improper  that  dead  bodies  should  be 
interred  in  the  church.  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  used  to  say,  that  churches  were 
for  the  living,  and  church  yards  for  the 
dead.  In  the  famous  bishc^  Hall's  will 
we  find  this  passage :  after  desiring  a 
private  funeral,  he  says,  "  I  do  not  hold 
God's  house  a  meet  repository  for  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  greatest  saints."  Mr, 
Hervey,  on  the  contrary,  defends 'it» 
and  supposes  that  it  tends  to  render  oar 
assemblies  more  awful;  and  that,  as 
the  bodies  of  the  saints  are  the  Lord's 

Eroperty,  they  should  be  reposed  io  hii; 
ouse. 


• 

CARRAI.A,  a  Hebrew  word,  signi- 
fying tradition :  it  is  used  for  a  myste- 
rious kind  of  science  pretended  to  have 
been  delivered  by  revelation  to  the  an- 
cient Jews,  and  transmitted  by  oral  tra- 
dition to  those  of  our  times;  serving 
for  interpretation  of  the  books  both  <» 
nature  and  Scripture. 

CABBALISTS,  the  Jewish  doctors 
who  profess  the  study  of  the  .cabbala. 
They  study  principallv  the  cotnbination 
of  particular  words,  letters,  and  num- 
bers ;  and  by  this,  they  sa)r,  they  see 
clearly  into  the  sense  of  Scripture.  In 
their  opinion,  there  is  not  a  word,  let- 
ter, number,  or  accent,  in  the  law, 
without  some  mystery  in  it ;  and  they 
even  pretend  to  discover  what  is  future 
by  this  vain  study. 

Dr.  Smith  has  given  us  the  following 
description  of  the  Cabbalistic  rabbies. 

They  have  employed  the  above  me- 
thods of  interpretation,  which  have 
rendered  the  Scripture  a  convenient 
instrument  of  subserviency  to  any  pur- 
pose which  they  might  choose.  Disre- 
garding the  continuity  of  subject,  and 
the  harmony  of  parts,  in  any  Scriptural 
composition,  they  selected  sentences, 
and  broken  pieces  of  sentences,  and 
even  single  words  and  de^ched  let- 
ters; and  these  they  proposed  to  the 
ignorant  and  abused  multitude  as  the 
annunciations  of  tni^  and  authority.  To 
ascertain  the  native  sense  of  the  sacred 
writers,  however  momentous  and  valu- 
able, was  no  object  of  their  desire.  At- 
tention to  the  just  import  of  words,  to 
the  scope  of  argument,  and  to  the  con- 


nexion  of  parts,  was  a  labour  from 
which  they  were  utterly  averse,  and 
which  they  impiously  despised  Instead 
of  such  faithful  and  honest  endeavonrt 
to  know  the  will  of  God,  they  stlim^  ' 
lated  a  sportive  fancy,  a  corrupt  ttid 
often  absurd  ingenuity,  to  the  invendoQ  , 
of  meanings  the  most  remote  from  the  , 
design  of  the  inspired  writer,  and  the . 
most  foreign  from  the  dictates  of  all 
unsophisticated  understanding^  No  part 
of  the  Scriptures  was  safe  from  tUi 
profanation.  The  plainest  narrative^ 
the  most  solemn  command,  the  moit 
clear  and  interesting  declaratioo  of  do^ 
trine,  were  made  to  bend  beneath  tiiii 
irreverent  violence.  History  the  moat 
true,  the  most  ancient,  and  the  moit 
important  in  the  world,  was  considered 
merely  as  the  vehicle  of  mystic  alle^ 
gory.  The  rule  of  faith,  and  the  stan- 
danl  of  indissoluble  du^,  were  made 
flexible  and  weak  as  the  »pider*s  webb 
and  the  commandments  of  God  wera 
rendered  void.  See  Dr.  SmitKt  Sernmm 
on  the  Apottolic  J^Iinittry  compared  with  tte 
Pretentionk  of  tpurious  ReHgion  and  fidm 
Philotophy. 

CAINITES,  a  sect  who  sprung  op 
about  the  year  130;  so  called,  becauiBf 
they  esteemed    Cain   worthy  of   the   ♦ 
greatest  honours.    They  honoured  thoM 
who  carry  in  Scripture  the  most  visible   ' 
marks  of  reprobation ;  as  the  inh  abi tanis    ' 
of  Sodom,  Esau,  Korab,  Dathan,  and . " 
Abiram.    They  had  in  particular  gnat   ^ 
veneration  for  Judas,  under  the  pretence   ^ 
that  the  death  of  Christ  had  saved  mai^  ' 
kind.  ^ 
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CALIXTONS.  a  branch  of  the  Hus- 
in  Bohemia  and  Moram,  in  the 
Ineenth  c:entury.    The  principal  point 
a  »hich  ihev  differed  from  the  church 
tf  Hooic    was  the  use  of  the  chalice 
(aSat)  or  oomnnunicatin^  in  both  kinds. 
CdoRiiu  was  also  a  name  given  to  those 
MBg  the  Lutherans  who  followed  the 
ipakaia  of  Geoi*ge  Calixtus,  a  celebra- 
fed  dmne  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
«ho  endeavoured  to  unite  the  Romish, 
LKheran,  and  Calvinistic  churches,  in 
tke  bonds  of  charity  and  mutual  bene- 
ivfcace.    He  maintained,   1.  That  the 
fagadaflnental  doOrines  of  Christianity, 
bf  which    he  meant  those  elemental^ 
priaciples   whence  all  its  truths  flow» 
preserved  pure  in  all  three  com- 
aaoua,  and   were   contained  in  that 
form  of  doctrine  that  is  vulgarly 
known  bv  the  name  of  the  apostles' 
creed  '-i.  That  the  tenets  and  c^inions 
which  had  been  constantly  received  by 
ihe  aodcnt  doctors,  during  the  first  five 
oeoCorie^  were  to  be  considered  as  of 
tqnl  troth  and  authority  with  the  ex- 
declarations    and   doctrines  of 


CALLs  CALUNG,  generally  de. 
God's  invitation  to  man  to  parti- 
the  blessings  of  salvation  :  it  is 
1  effrcttuU^  to  distinguish  it  from 
that  exitmal  or  common  call  of  the 
iM^bt  of  nature,  but  especially  of  the 
Gopel,  in  which  men  are  invited  to 
cane  to  God,  but  which  has  no  saving; 
cikt  upon  the  heart :  thus  it  is  said, 
**llafiy  are  called,  but  few  chosen.*' 
Mm.  zzii.  14.  Effectual  calling  has 
been  mere  particularly  defined  to  be 
"the  work  of  God's  Spirit,  whereby- 
casi'mLing  us  of  our  sin  and  miserVi  en^ 
UglbtenDg  our  minds  with  the  know- 
lete  of  Chritt,  and  renewing  our  wills 
he  d0th  persoade  and  enable  us  to  em- 
beue  Jesos  Christ,  freely  offered  to  us 
ia  die  Gospel/'  This  may  farther  be 
tsuidefrd  as  a  call  from  darkness  to 
llht,  1  IVt  ii.  9  ;  from  bondage  to  li- 
bntjr*  GaL  ii.  13  ;  from  the  fellowship 
•rf  die  world  to  the  fellowship  of  Chn^^t, 
1  Cer.  i.  9  ;  from  misery  to  happiness, 
I  Ccr.  vii.  15  ;  from  sin  to  holiness, 
I  Thrs.  iv.  7 ;  finally,  from  all  created 
Ipod  to  the  enjoyment  of  eternal  feli- 
ciiy,  1  Pet.  V.  la  It  is  considered  in 
the  Scripture  as  a  holy  caiiing,  2  Tim. 
k  9 ;  a  high  callings  Phil.  lii.  14  :  a 
km«/y  caliingt  Heb.  iii.  1 ;  and  vnth- 
9iarfpmtance^  as  God  will  never  cast 
cff  mf  who  are  once  drawn  to  him, 
RaB.xi.29. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute  whe- 
tscr  die  Gospel  c:all  should  be  general, 
'  ^  pn^Khed  to  all  men  iiidiscriminate- 


ly.  Some  soppose  that,  as  the  elect  only 
will  be  saved,  it  is  to  be  preached  only 
to  them  ;  and,  therefore,  cannot  invite 
all  to  come  to  Christ.  But  to  this  it  is 
answered,  that  an  unknown  decree  can 
be  no  rule  for  action,  Deut.  xxix.  39. 
Prov.  ii.  13 ;  that,  as  we  know  not  who 
are  the  elect,  we  cannot  tell  but  he 
may  succeed  our  endeavours  by  ena- 
bling those  who  are  addressed  to  com- 
ply with  the  call,  and  believe ;  that  it  is 
the  Christiau  minister's  commission  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature, 
Mark  xvi.  15 ;  that  the  inspired  wri- 
ters never  confined  themselves  to  preach 
to  saints  only,  but  reasoned  with  and 
persuaded  sinners,  2  Cor.  v.  11 :— and, 
lastly,  that  a  general  address  to  men's 
consciences  hM  been  greatiy  succeaoful 
in  promoting  their  conversion.  Acts  ii. 
23,  41.  But  it  has  been  a^ed,  if  none 
but  the  elect  can  believe,  and  no  man 
has  any  ability  in  himself  to  comply  with 
the  call,  and  as  the  Almighty  knows 
that  none  but  to  those  to  whom  he  gives 
grace  can  be  effectually  called,  of  what 
use  is  it  to  insist  on  a  ^neral  and  ex- 
ternal call  ^  To  this  it  is  answered, 
that  by  the  external  call,  gross  enor- 
mous crimes  are  often  avoided ;  habits 
of  vice  have  been  partiy  conquered ;  and 
much  moral  good  at  least  has  been  pro- 
duced. It  is  also  observed,  that  though 
a  man  cannot  convert  himself,  yet  ne 
has  a  power  to  do  some  things  that  are 
materially  good,  though  not  good  in  all 
those  circumstances  that  accompany  or 
fltiw  from  re^neration :  such  were 
Ahab's  humihty,  1  Kings,  xxi.  29; 
Ninevah's  repentance,  Jer.  iii.  5 ;  and 
Herod's  hearing  of  John,  Mark,  vi,  20. 
On  the  whole,  the  dcoifi^n  of  God  in 
giving  this  common  call  in  the  Gospel 
is  the  salvation  of  his  people,  the  re- 
straining of  many  from  wicked  practices, 
and  the  setting  forth  of  the  glorious 
work  of  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ 
See  Gill  and  Ridgley^a  Body  of  Divinity  ,• 
Witnua  on  the  Cin\  ;  and  Jiermet*8  £ss(iy 
on  the  Onsfwt  Diapmsution, 

CALVINISTS.  those  who  embrace 
the  doctnne  aixl  sentiments  of  Calvin, 
the  celebrated  reformer  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  from  Romish  superstition 
and  doctrinal  errors. 

John  Calvin  was  bom  at  No|;en,  in 
Picardy,  in  the  year  1509.  He  hrst  stu- 
died the  civil  law,  ami  was  afterwards 
made  professor  of  divinity  at  Geneva, 
in  the  year  1536.  His  genius,  learning, 
elo(]uence,  and  piety,  rendered  him  re- 
spectable even  in  theeyes  of  hisenemies. 

The  name  of  Calvinisls  seems  to  have 
been  given  at  first  to  those  who  em- 
braced not  merely  the  docrine,  but  \h« 
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church  government,  and  discipline  es- 
tablished  at  Geneva,  and  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  Lutherans.  But  Since 
the  meeting  of  the  synod  of  Dort,  the 
name  has  been  chiefly  applied  to  those 
who  embrace  his  leading  views  cf  the 
Gospel,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
Arminians. 

'llie  leading  principles  taught  by  Cal- 
vin, were  the  same  as  those  of  Augus- 
tine. The  msun  doctrine  by  which  those 
who  are  called  after  his  name  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Arminians,  are  re- 
duced to  five  articles :  and  which  from 
their  being  the  principle  points  discuss- 
ed at  the  synod  of  Dort,  have  since 
been  denominated  the  Jive  poitiu.  These 
are,  predestinatioo»  particular  redemp- 
tioo,  total  depravity,  efiRsctual  calling, 
and  tiie  certain  perseverance  of  the 
saints. 

The  following  statement  is  taken 
principally  from  the  writings  of  Calvin 
and  the  deciilon^  at  Dort,  compressed 
in  as  few  words  as  possible. 

^1.  They  maintam  that  God  hath 
chosen  a  certain  number  of  the  fallen 
race  of  Adam  in  Christ,  before  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world,  unto  eternal  glory, 
according  to  his  immutable  purpose, 
and  of  his  free  grace  and  love,  without 
the  least  foresight  of  faith,  giiod  works, 
or  any  conditions  performed  by  the 
creature ;  and  that  the  rvt/  of  mankind 
he  was  pleased  to  fnut  hy,  and  ordain 
to  dishonour  and  wroiA,  tor  their  sins, 
to  the  praite  of  his  vintUctive  justice. 

In  proof  of  this  they  allege,  among 
many  other  Scripture  passages,  the  fol- 
lowing :  *'  According  as  he  hath  choten 
us  in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  that  we  should  be  holy,  and 
without  blame  before  him  in  loVe«— For 
he  saith  to  Moses,  I  will  have  mercy  on 
whom  I  will  have  mercy,  and  I  will 
have  compassion  oo  whom  I  will  have 
compassion.  So  then,  it  is  not  of  him 
that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth, 
but  of  God,  that  showeth  mercy.  Thou 
wilt  say,  then,  Why  doth  he  yet  find 
fault ;  for  who  hath  resisted  his  will  ? 
Nay,  but  O  man !  who  art  thou  that  re- 
plies against  God  ?  Shall  the  thing 
formed  say  to  him  that  formed  it.  Why 
hast  thou  made  me  thus  ?  Hath  not 
the  potter  power  over  the  clay,  of  the 
same  lump  to  make  one  vessel  unto 
honour  and  another  untp  dishonour  ^ — 
Hath  God  cast  away  his  peqilc  whom 
he  fireknew  ?  Wot  ve  not  what  the 
Scripture  saith  of  Eiias  ^  Even  so  at 
this  present  time,  also,  there  is  a  rem 
nant  according  to  the  electwti  «/*  gract. 
And  if  bf  grace,  then  it  i&  no  more  of 
works.    What  then }    Israel  hath  not 


obtained  that  which  he  seeketh  &r,  but 
the  election  hath  obtained  ir,  €md  the 
rest  are  W/wc/rd— Whom  he  did  firf 
destinate^  them  he  also  called. — ^We 
give  thanks  to  God  always  for  yask 
brethren  beloved  of  the  Lord,  beCMie 
God  hath  from  the  beginiiiog  ehtum 
you  to  oaivation^  throueh  sanctificatiaD 
of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  cmth^-* 
As  many  as  were  ordained  to  eternal 
life,  believed."  Eph.  i.  4.  Rom.  ix. 
xi.  1—6.  viii  29,  30.  3  Thess.  ii.  13. 
Acts.  xiii.  48.  They  think  also  thai 
the  greater  part  of  these  passagea,  be- 
ing found  in  the  epistolarv^  writiiiRi» 
after  the  pouring  out  of  the  Holy  Sptnt* 
who  was  promised  to  guide  theapoades 
into  all  truth,  is  an  argument  ia  faToor 
of  the  doctrine. 

They  do  not  consider  predesdnatioiil 
however,  as  affecting  Uie  i^^encjr  or 
accountableness  of  creatures,  or  aa  be- 
ing to  them  any  rule  of  conduct,  Ob 
the  contrary,  thev  suppose  them  to  act 
as  freely,  and  to  be  as  much  the  proper 
subjects  of  calls,  wamings,'exhortatiQnSv 
promises,  and  threatenings,  as  if  no  Co- 
erce existed.  The  connexion  in  whidi 
the  doctrine  is  introduced  by  the  divines 
at  Dorti  is  to  account  for  onq  •inaer's 
believing  and  being  saved  rather  than 
another ;  and  such,  the  Calvinista  nj 
is  the  connexion  which  it  occupies  in 
the  Scriptures. 

With  respect  to  the  amditimmi  pirft- 
destination  admitted  bj  the  Annhwuiii 
they  say  that  an  election  upon  £aith  or 
good  works  foreseen,  is  not  that  of  the 
Scriptures;  for  that  election  ia  there 
made  the  cavxe  of  fidth  and  holine0» 
and  cannot,  for  this  reason,  be  the  ^gka 
of  them.  With  regard  to  prcdeauna- 
tion  to'  deaths  they  say,  if  the  qnesticai 
b^,  Wherefore  did  God  decree  to  pun- 
ish those  who  are  punidied  ?  the  answer 
is.  On  account  of  their '  sins.  But  if  it 
be,  Wherefore  did  he  decree  to  punish 
them  rather  than  others  }  there .  is  no 
other  reaJson  to  be  assigned,  but  that  •• 
it  seemed  good  in  his  sighk  Eph.  L  3» 
4.  John,  vi.  37.  Rom.  viii.  99,-  90l 
Acts,  xiii.  48.  1  Pet.  L  1.  Rom.  ix.  15» 
16.  xi.  5,  6. 

2.  They  maintain  that  thourii  the 
death  of  Christ  be  a  most  penect  sa- 
crifice, and  satisfaction  for  dns^  of  in« 
finite  value,  abundantly  sufficient  to  ex- 
piate the  sins  of  the  whole  world  ;  and 
though  on  this  ground  the  Gospel  is  to 
be  preached  to  all  mankind  inaiscrimU 
nately :  yet  it  was  the  will  of  God  that 
Christ,  by  the  blood  of  the  cross,  should 
efficaciously  redeem  all  those,  and  those 
only,  who  were  from  eternity  elected  to 
I  salvation,  and  given  to  him  by  the  Fsdicr. 
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Cahm  doQi  not  appear  to  have 
''m  CB  this  subiect  as  a  cootro- 
,  fant  his  OMiimeiits  on  Scripture 
with  the  above  ftatement.    The 
pontioiit  are  cootained   in 
of  the  ajrood  of  Oort, 
ihb  Imd  of  doctrine  :—'*  The 
of  the  Son  of  God  b  the  only 
«iaHt  perfiecftaacrificeand  satufac^ 
te  ftr  amab  of  hrfUte  valae  and  price, 
ilaadHrilT  aBflicirtit  to  expiate  the  ains 
tf  fkt  whole  world.— The  promise  of 
teGeapd  ii^  ^Mtt  whoaoeier  believeth 
ii  Ghfigt  cracified  ihaU  not  pcairii,  but 
•ilutDig  lifie;  which  prQiiii<e» 
witfi  the  command  to  repent 
aqiht  promiacttouflv  and 
to  he  pulriiBhed  and 
to  all  people  and  individualst 
God  In  nia  good  pleasore  sends 
1— Whereas,  many  who  are 
Ifr  iIk  Gospel  do  not  re[>ent  nor 
I  m  Christ,  but  perish  in  unbe- 
not  from  any  defect 
in  the  sacrifice  «  Christ 
OB  the'cma*  but  from  their  own 
truly  believe,  and  are 
the  death  of  Christ  from  their 
rfinsBB  destruction,  have  to  ascribe 
fisTOur  of  God,  which  he 
ts  no  one.  given  them  in  Christ 
cteffflitj*'— For  it  was  the  most 
Dooneel.  and  gradoos  wU  and  in- 
of  God  the  Father,  that  the 
and  savine  efficacy  of  the 
desth  of  his  Son  should 
in  all  the  elect,  to  give  uoto 
only  jostifyine  faith,  and  by  it  to 
them  infallibly  to  salvation  ; 
^tt.  is^  it  was  the  will  of  God  that 
hf    fhe   blood   of  the    cross, 
■e  confirmed  the  new  cove- 
efficaciously  redeem  out  of 
tribe,  nation,  and  Ian- 
ihoae,   and  those  onlv,  who 
eternity  elected  to  salvation, 
to  him  by  the  Father." 
QtitiQoa  they  appear  to  have 
as  not  only  a  declaratioo  of 
He  tmth,  hot  an  answer  to  the  argu- 
««es  of  the  Remonstrants, 
k  proof  of  the  docrine«  they  allege 

the    following   Scrip- 

_         ••Thou   hast    given 

-  oter  all  flesh,  that  he  should 

ecsemal  life  to  o«  many  a#  ihou 
givem  Atek— The  good  shepherd 
|lieui  biM  f^  fir  (he  •heefi.-^l  lay 
Imhi  my  llfie  for  the  sheep.— He  died 
aA  fiv  that  nation  only,  but  that  he 
gmtker  together  in  one  the  chil- 
^f    God    that    are    tcattered 
L— He  gave  himself  for  us  that 
IfMMr  redeem  uo  from  all  iniquity, 
mi  ftvify   unto  mmeelS  a  peculiar 


fieofde,  zeaiouo  of  good  fvor^ti^Hei 
loved  the  churchy  anoMve  himeHf  fit 
tr,  that  he  might  sancui^  and  cleanse  it 
and  present  it  to  himself,  Sec— And 
they  sang  a  new  song,  saying.  Thou  art 
worthy;  for  thou  wast  slain,  and  hMt 
redeemed  ue  to  God  by  thy  bloody  out 
of  every  kindred,  and  tonguet  and  peo- 
|de,  and  nation."  Mai  xriL  3.  z.  lU 
15.  xL  52.  Tit  it  14.  ^h.  v.  25—2? 
Rev.  V,  9. 

3.  They  maintain  that  mankind  are 
totally  depraved,  in  consequence  of  the 
fall  of  the  first  man,  who^  being  their 
public  head,  his  sin  involved  the  cor- 
ruption of  sill  his  posterity,  and  which 
cofToptioa  extends  over  the  whole  soul, 
and  renders  it  nnaUe  to  torn  to  God,  or 
to  do  any  thing  truly  goQd»  and  cxgpiea 
it  to  his  righteous  diipleasure,  boch  te 
diis  world  and  that  wnich  is  to  come; 

The  explanation  of  original  sin,  as 
l^ven  by  Calrin,  is  as  follows :  •'  Ori|^- 
nal  sin  seems  to  be  the  inheritable  de- 
jscending  perveneness  and  corruptioQ 
of  our  nature,  poured  abroad  into  all 
the  parts  of  the  soul,  which  first  maketh 
us  deserving  of  God's  wrath,  and  theo 
also  bringetn  forth  those  works  in  qs» 
called,  in  Scripture,  the  worko  qf  the 
Jieeh.  These  two  things  are  distmcUy 
to  be  noted,  that  is,  that,  being  thus  in 
all  parts  of  our  nature  corrtmted  and 
perverted,  we  are  now,  even  for  such 
corruption  only,  holden  worthy  of  dam- 
nation, and  stand  convicted  before  God 
to  whom  nothing  is  acceptable  but 
righteousness,  innocence,  and  purity. 
And  yet  we  are  not  bound  in  respect  of 
another's  fault ;  for  where  it  is  said  that 
by  the  sin  of  Adam  we  are  made  sub- 
ject to  the  judgment  of  God,  Rom.  t« 
18,  it  is  not  so  to  be  taken,  as  if  wOt 
innocent  and  undeserving,  did  bear  the 
blame  of  his  fault ;  but  as,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  offence,  we  are  ultimately 
clothed  with  the  curse,  therefore  it  is 
said  that  he  hath  bound  us.  Never- 
theless from  him  not  the  punishment 
only  came  upon  us,  but  also  the  infec- 
tion cBstilled  from  him  abideth  in  us, 
to  the  which  the  punishment  is  justly 
due." 

The  resolutions  of  the  divines  at  Dort 
on  this  head,  contain  the  following 
positions.  *'  Such  as  man  was  after  the 
tall,  such  children  did  he  beget-^cor- 
ruption  by  the  righteous  judgment  of 
God  being  derived  from  Adam  to  his 
posterity— not  by  imitation,  bat  bv  the 
propagation  of  a  vicious  nature.  Wtiere- 
tbre  all  men  are  conceived  in  nn,  and, 
are  bom  the  children  of  wrath,  unfit 
for  every  good  connected  with  salva- 
'  tion,  prone  to  evil,  dead  in  sins,  and  \3t* 
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servants  of  sin ;  and  withoot  the  Holy 
Spirit  regenerating  them,  they  neither 
will  nor  can  return  to  God,  amend 
their  depraved  natures,  nor  dispose 
.themselves  for  its  amendment 

In  proof  of  this  doctrine,  the  Calvin- 
Ists  allege,  among  other  Scripture  pas- 
sages, the  following :  "  By  one  man  sin 
entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by 
sin ;  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  meii, 
for  that  all  have  sinned.    By  one  man's 
disobedience  many  were  made  sinners. 
«->!  was  born  in  sm,  and  shapen  in  ini- 
quity.—God  saw  that  the  widcedness  of 
man   was  great  upon  the  earth,  and 
that  every  imagination  of  his  heart  was 
only   evil    continually.-— God    looked 
down  from  heaven  upon  the  children 
of  men,  to  see  if  there  were  any  that 
Ad  understand,  that  did  seek  God. 
Every  one  of  them  is  gone  batk  ;  th^ 
are  altsgetfaer  become  filthy  ;  there  is 
none  that  doeth  good,  no  not  one. — And 
you  hath  he  quickened  who  were  dead 
m  tre9fiaa$e9  and  tins.     Wherdn  in 
time  past  ye  walked  according  to  the 
course  of  this  world  among  whom  also 
tve  all  had  our  conversation  in  times 
past,  in  the  lu%t  f^  our  fleshy  fulfilling 
the  desires  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  miod ; 
and  were  by  nature   the  children  of 
wrath,  even  as  othera*'  Rom.  v.  12 — 19. 
Ps.  U.  5.  Gen.  vL  5.  Ps.  liii.  2,  3.  Hom. 
iu.  1^  ..ii.  1—3. 

4.  Thev  maintain  that  all  whom  God 
hath  predestinated  unto  life,  he  is  plea- 
sed, in  his  appointed  time,  effectually  to 
call  by  his  word  and  Spirit  out  of  that 
state  of  ttn  and  death  in  which  they 
are  by  nature,  to  grace  and  salvation  by 
Jesus  Qirist. 

•  They  admit  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  as 
calling  men  by  the  ministry  of  the  Gos- 
pel, may  be  resisted  ;  and  that  where 
this  is  the  case,  **  the  fault  is  not  hi  the 
Gospel,  nor  in  Christ  oflfered  by  the 
Gospel,  nor  in  God  calling  by  the  Gos- 
pel, and  also  conferring  various  gifts 
upon  them  ;  but  in  the  called  them- 
selves. They  contend,  however,  that 
where  men  come  at  the  divine  call,  and 
are  converted,  it  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to 
themselves,  as  though  by  their  own 
free  will  they  made  themselves  to 
diflRer,  but  merely  to  him  who  delivers 
them  from  the  power  of  darkness,  and 
translates  them  into  the  kingdom  of  his 
dear  Son,  and  whose  regenerating  in- 
floence  is  certwn  and  efficacious." 

In  proof  of  this  doctrine  the  Calvin- 
Tsta  allege,  among  others,  the  following 
Scripture  passages:  "Whom  he  did 
predestinate,  them  he  also  called  ;  and 
whom  he  called,  them  he  also  glorified,  I 
—That  he  mav  know  what  is  the  ex-  I 


ceeding  greatness  of  his  power  to  us- 
ward  who  believe,  according  to  the 
working  of  his  mighty  power,  which  he 
wrought  in  Christ  when  he  raised  him 
from  the  dead, — Not  of  works,  lest  any 
man  should  boast.  For  we  are  his 
workmanship  created  in  Christ  Jesus 
unto  good  works.— God,  that  command* 
ed  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness, 
hath  shined  into  our  hearts,  &c.— •!  will 
take  away  the  stony  heart  out  of  their 
flesh,  and  will  give  them  hearts  of 
flesh.**  Rom.  viu.  29.  £ph.  i.  19,  20. 
ii.  9,  10.  2  Cor.  iv.  6,  Ezek.  xxxvi, 
26. 

5.  Lastly :  They  maintain  that  those 
whom  God  has  eflectually  called,  and 
sactified  bv  his  ^irit,  shall  never 
finally  fall  from  a  state  of  grace.  They 
admit  that  true  believers  may  fall  par- 
tially, and  would  fall  tot^lv  and  finally 
but  for  the  mercy  and  foithfulness  of 
God,  who  keepeth  the  feet  of  his  s^u ; 
also,  that  he  who  bestoweth  the  grace 
of  perseverance,  bestoweth  it  by  means 
of  reading  and  hearing  the  woxtl,  me& 
tation,  exhortations,  threatenings.  and 
promises ;  but  that  none  of  these  thinn 
imply  the  possitnlit]^  of  a  believer's  fall- 
ing  from  a  state  of  justification. 

In  proof  of  this  doctrine  they  allege 
the  following  among  other  Scripture 
passages :— *«  I  will  put  my  fear  in  their 
hearts,  and  they  thall  not  depart  from 
Me.— He  that  believeth,  and  is  baptized,' 
shaa  be  saved^^Thc  water  thatl  shall 
give  him  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  wa* 
tcr  sprins^n^  up  into  everlasting'  Hfe— 
This  is  the  Father's  wilK  that  of  an 
which  he  hath  given  me  I  should  lose  n^ 
thing.— 'This  is  Ufe  eternal,  to  know  thee, 
the  bnly  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  thou  hast  sent.— Whosoever 
is  bom  of  God  doth  not  commit  sm, 
for  his  seed  remahieth  in  him;  mod 
he  cannot  sin,  because  he  is  bora  of 
God.  They  went  out  from  us,  bat 
they  were  not  of  us;  for  if  they  had 
been  of  us,  they  would  have  tmuiitmd 
with  us :  but  they  went  out,  that  they 
might  be  made  manifest  that  they  were 
not  all  of  us. — Now  unto  him  that  is 
able  to  keep  you  fromfalSng,  and  to  pre' 
tent  you  faultless  before  the  presence 
of  his  gloiy  with  exceeding  joy,  to 
the  only  wise  God  our  Saviour,  be 
glory  and  majesty,  dominion  and  power, 
both  now  and  ever.  Amen."  Jcr.  xzxii. 
40.  Mark  xvi.  16,  John  iv.  14.  vi.  40. 
xvii.  3.  1  John  iii.  9.  ii.  19.  Jude  24, 
25. 

Such  were  the  docrines  of  the  old 
Calvinists,  and  such  in  substance  are 
those  of  the  present  times.  In  this, 
however,  as  in  every  other  denomina- 
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uoop  there  are  conttderable  shades  of 


t  think  Calvin,  though  right  in 
tke  main,  yet  carried  things  too  far ; 
Acse  are  commoaly  known  by  the 
nne  of  Mkderate  CahtnUu,  Others 
diok  he  did  not  go  far  enough;   and 

are  known  bf  the  name  of  JER^h 


It  is  proper  to^dd  that  the  Calvin- 
iaic  tfitem  indodet  In  it  the  doctrine 
d  three  c<M>ntinate  persons  in  the 
GoSicad*  in  one  nature,  and  df  two  na- 
tnes  in  Jems  Christ,  forming  one  per- 
son. Joatification  by  faith  alone,  or 
JQSlificaKioQ  by  the  imputed  righteous- 


of  Chri^  forms  also  an  essential 
put  of  this  system.  They  suppose 
that  on  the  one  hand  our  sins  are 
iaputtd  to  Christ,  and  on  the  other, 
that  we  are  justified  by  the  impuution 
of  Quht^  righteousness  to  us ;  that  is, 
Christ,  the  innocent,  was  treated  by 
God  as  if  he  were  guilty,  that  we,  the 
goilty,  might,  out  ofregard  to  what  he 
did  and  suffered,  be  treated  as  if  we 
veie  inoocent  and  righteous. 

CalTinism  ori^nally  subsisted  in  its 
peatcst  purity  m  the  city  of  Geneva ; 
from  which  place  it  was  first  propa- 
gsted  into  Germany.    France,  the  Uni- 
ted Provinces,  and  Britain.    In  France 
it  was  abolished  by  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantz.    It  has  been  the 
prevailing   religion  in  the  United  Pro- 
vinces e%'cr  since  IS71.    The  theologi- 
csl  system  of  Calvin  was  adopted  and 
nsdc  the  public  rule  of  faith  in  £ne- 
hnd  under  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
The  church  of  Scotland  also  was  mo- 
delled bf  John  Knoz,  agreeably  to  the 
doctrine*  rites,  and  form  of  ecclesias- 
tical  scvemment  established   at   Ge- 
nera   Id  England,  Calvinism  had  been 
en  the  decline  from  the  time  of  queen 
Eiizaheth  until  about  sixty  years  a{^, 
when  it  was  again    revived,  and  has 
been  on  the  increase  ever  since.    The 
SMJor  part  of  the  clergy,  indeed   are 
od  Calvinists,  though  the  articles  of 
tbe  church  of  England  are   Calvinis- 
ncU.    It    deserves   to   be    remarked, 
ittvever.  that  Calvinism   is  preached 
is  a  considerable  number  of  tne  chur- 
ches in  London :  in  nearly  all  the  dis- 
■MiD^  meetings  of  the  Presbyterians. 
I^xists^  and  Indepeodents ;  mnd  in  all 
the  chapels  of  Whilfield,  Lady  Hun- 
tisfdon,  and  others  of  that  class.     In 
Scadand   it  continues  also  to  exist  as 
the  established  religion  ;  and  within  a 
kw  years  it  has  much  revived  in  that 
oooay,  tbfYwgh   the  influence  of  Mn 
BaUaae  and    others;    but  as   those 
whom   <h«^  rc^'ivtl  has  taken 


place  are  not  of  the  established  church, 
they  have  been  treated  with  indiffer- 
ence by  the  clergy»  and  called  ffalda- 
tdstit, 

Calvin  conndered  every  church  as  a 
separate  and  independent  body,  inves- 
ted with  the  power  of  legislation  for 
itself.  He  proposed  that  it  ^ould  be 
governed  by  Presbyteries  and  synods 
composed  of  clergy  and  Uuty,  without 
bishops,  or  any  clerical  subordination : 
and  maintained  that  the  province  of  the 
civil  magistrate  extended  only  to  its 
protection  and  outward  accommoda- 
tion. He  acknowledged  a  real,  though 
spiritual  presence  of  Christ  in  the  eU' 
cnarist  i  and  he  confined  the  privilege 
of  communion  to  pious  and  regenerate 
believers,  lliese  sentimenib  however, 
are  not  imbibed  by  all  who  are  called 
Calvinists. 

See  CalvinU  Inttitutes  j  life  of  Calvin  ; 
Briru^a  TracU  s  Jonathan  JEUhoanPo 
Workof  GiU'o  Came  of  God  and  Truth  f 
Topliutfo  Hittoric  Proof  and  Works  at 
large ;  A9tembly*o  Catechism  f  FuUer^o 
C^vimstic  and  Sodnian  Sifstems  com" 
pared, 

CAMALDOLITES,  an  order  found- 
ed by  St.  Romauld,  an  Italian  fanadc, 
in  the  eleventh  century.  The  manner 
of  life  he  enjoined  his  disciples  to  ob- 
serve was  this : — ^Tliey  dwelt  in  sepa* 
rate  cells,  and  met  together  only  at  tbe 
time  of  prayer.  Some  of  them,  during 
the  two  Lt:nts  in  the  year,  observed  an 
inviolable  silence,  and  others  for  the 
space  of  a  hundred  days.  On  Sundays 
and  Thursdays  they  fed  on  herbs,  anjd 
the  rest  of  tlie  week  only  on  bread  and 
water. 

CAMBRIDGE  M\NUSCRIPT,  a 
copy  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  in  Greek  and  Latan.  Beza 
found  it  in  the  monastery  of  Irensus* 
at  Lyons,  in  1562,  and  gave  it  to  the 
university  of  Cambridge  in  1 582.  It  b 
a  quarto,  and  written  on  vellum  :  sixty- 
six  leaves  of  it  are  much  torn  and  mu- 
tilated ;  and  ten  of  these  are  supplied 
by  a  later  transcriber.  From  this  and 
the  Clermont  copy  of  St  Paul's  epb- 
tles,  Beza  published  his  larger  annota- 
tions in  1582.    See  Dr.  ISpUnr'a  edition 

CAMERONIANS,  a  sect  m  Scot- 
land,  who  separated  from  the  Presby- 
terians in  1666,  and  continued  loog  to 
hold  their  religious  assemblies  in  the 
helds.  They  took  their  name  from 
Richard  Cameron,  a  famous  field- 
preacher,  who»  refusing  to  accept  the 
indulgence  to  tender  consciences, 
granted  by  king  Charles  IL,  thinking 
8U(^  an  acceptance  im  acktiAwM^- 
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ment  of  the  king's  supremacy,  made  a 
defection  from  his  brethren,  and  even 
headed  a  rebellion,  in  which  he  was 
killed.  The  Cameronians  adhere  ri- 
gidly to  the  form  of  government  esta- 
blished in  1648.  There  are  not,  it  is 
said,  above  fourteen  or  fifteen  congre- 
gations among  them,  and  thesie  not 
large. 

CAMERONIANS.  or  Cameron- 
it  ks,  the  denomination  of  a  paity  of 
Calvinists  in  France,  who  asserted  that 
the  will  of  man  is  only  determined  by 
the  practical  judgment  of  the  mind ; 
that  the  cause  of  men's  doing  good  or 
evil  proceeds  from  the  knowledge 
which  God  infuses  into  them ;  and  that 
God  does  not  move  the  will  physically, 
bat  only  morally.  In  virtue  of  its  de- 
pendence on  the  judgment  They  had 
this  name  from  John  Cameron,  who 
was  bom  at  Glasgow  in  1580.  and  who 
was  professor  there,  and  afterwards  at 
Bourdeaux,  Sedan^  and  Saumur.  The 
synod  of  Dort  was  severe  upon  them ; 
3^t  it  seems  the  only  difference  was 
this :— The  sytiod  had  defined  that  God 
not  Ginly  Uluminates  the  understanding, 
but  gives  motion  to  the  will  by  making 
an  internal  change  therein.  Cameron 
only  admitted  the  illumination  whereby 
the  mind  is  morally  moved ;  and  ex- 

guned  the  sentiment  of  the  Synod  of 
ort  so  as  to  make  the  two   opinions 
consistent. 

CANDOUR  is  a  disposition  to  form 
a  fair  and  impartial  judgment  on  the 
c^nions  and  actions  of  others;  or  a 
temper  of  mind  unsoured  by  envy,  un- 
ruffled by  malice,  and  un seduced  by 
prdudice;  sweet  without  weakness, 
and  impartial  without  rigour.  Can- 
dour is  a  word  which,  in  the  present 
day,  is  found  exceedingly  convenient 
To  the  infidel  it  is  a  shelter  for  his 
scepticism,  to  the  ignorant  for  his  ig- 
norance, to  the  lukewarm  for  his  indif- 
ference, and  to  the  irreligious  for  their 
error.  "True  candour  is  different 
iirom  that  guarded,  inoffensive  Ian- 
foliage,  and  that  studied  openness  of 
Eeha^our,  which  we  so  frequently 
meet  with  among  men  of  the  world. 
It  connsts  not  in  fairness  of  s];)eech 
only,  bat  in  fairness  of  heart  It  is  not 
blind  attachment,  external  courtesy,  or 
a  time-serving  principle.  Exempt,  on 
the  one  hand  from  the  dark  jealousy  of 
a  suspidoos  mind,  it  is  no  less  removed, 
cm  the  other,  from  that  easy  credulity 
which  is  imposed  on  by  every  specious 
nreteooe.  Its  manners  are,  unaf- 
teoed,  and  its  profesdon  smce're.  <It 
conceals  fenlts,  but  it  does  not  mvent 
i^rtnes.*   In  fine,  it  is  the  happy  me- 


dium between  undistingulshing  credu- 
lity   and    universal    suspicion.**      See 

L«IBKR  ALITT. 

CANON,  a  word  used  to  denote  the 
authorised  catalogue  of  the  sacred  wri- 
tings. **  The  Greek  word  «a?/w,"  says 
Dr.  Owen,  "which  gives  rise  to  the 
term  canomcal,  seems  to  be  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  njp  kaneh,  which  in 
general  signifies  any  reed  whatever, 
1  Kings,  xiv.  15.  Isa  xliii.  3.  and  par- 
ticularly  a  reed  made  into  an  instru- 
ment, wherewith  they  measured  their 
buildinn,  containing  six  cubits  In 
length,  jBzek-  xl.  7.  sdiii.  16.  and  hence 
Indefinitely  it  is  taken  for  a  rule  or 
measure.  Besides,  it  signifies  the 
beam  and  tongue  of  a  balance.  Isa. 
xlvi.  6.  •  They  weighed  sihrer  on  the 
canes  that  is,  saith  the  Targvmt  *in 
the  balance.'  This  also  is  the  primary 
and  proper  signification  of  the  Greek 
word.  Hence  its  metaphorical  use, 
which  is  most  common,  wherein  it  sig- 
nifies a  moral  rule,  Aristotle  calls  the 
law  Kfltyone  «r»c  vrahirwi^h  the  rule  of  the 

administration ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the 
written  word  of  God  being  in  itself  ab- 
solutely r^A/,  and  appointed  to  be  the 
ride  of  faith  and  obedience,  is  eminent- 
ly oalled  *  canonical.'" 

The  ancient  canon  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  ordinarily  attribu- 
ted to  Ezra,  was  divided  into  the  law, 
the  prophets,  and  the  hagiographia,  to 
whi<  h  our  Saviour  refers,  Luke,  xxiv, 
45.  The  same  division  is  also  mo- 
tioned by  Josephns.  This  is  the  canon 
allowed  to  have  been  followed  by  the 
primitive  church  till  the  council  of 
Carthage:  and,  according  to  Jerome, 
this  consisted  of  no  more  than  twenty- 
two  books,  answering  to  the  number  of 
the  Hebrew  alphabet,  though  at  pre- 
sent they  are  classed  into  twenty-fbur 
divisions.  That  council  .enlarged  the 
canon  very  considerably,  taking  into  it 
the  apocryphal  books ;  which  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent  farther  enforced,  enjdning 
them  to  be  received  as  books  of  holy 
Scripture,  upon  pain  of  anathema. 
l*he  Romanists,  m  defence  of  this 
canon,  say,  that  it  is  the  same  with  that 
of  the  council  of  Hippo,  held  in  3!^  ; 
and  with  that  of  the  third  council  of 
Carthage  in  397.  at  which  were  pre- 
sent forty-six  bishops,  and  among  the 
rest  St.  Augustine.  Their  canon  of 
the  New  Testament,  however,  perfect- 
ly agrees  with  ours.  It  consists  of 
books  that  are  well  known,  some  of 
which  have  been  universally  acknow- 
ledged :  such  are  the  four  Gospels,  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  thirteen  epistlet 
hof  St.  Paul,  first  of  Sit.  Peter,  ana  first 
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tf  Si.  Jiohn ;  and  olhen,  concerning 
vUcfa  doobu  were  entertiined,  bot 
^icli  were  afterwards  receivcKd  as 
pHW  I  such  are  tlie  Epistle  to  the 
Uii  NB»  that  of  Jamei^  tne  second  of 
Ater«  the  aecood  and  third  of  John, 
of  lode,  and  the  Revektion. 
ere  written  at  diffsrent 
i ;  and  they  are  authenticated,  not 
If  te  decreet  of  eonncils,  orinfidlible 
but  bjraoah  evidence  as  b 
MiiBcieut  hi  the  case  of  any 
icient  writings.  They  were 
dvelf  diflosed,  and  read  in  every 
ian  aodety;  ihey  were  valuad 
sad  ptcsenred  with  care  by  the  ftst 
'^-'-^-  I  they  were  cited  by  Cbris- 
cf  the  second,  third,  and 
nrica,  as  IrenBtn.  Clement 
te  Aleaaudriau,  Tertollian,  Origin, 
^  "  te.;  and  their  genQlneness 
bf  the  testimony  « those  who 
coBCemparary  with  the  apostles 
elves.  The  foor  Gospels,  and 
ef  Che  oeher  bodis  of  the  New 
where  collected  either  bjr 
am  of  the  apostles,  or  some  of  their 
''"'''"^and  SQOoesMrs,  before  the  end 
fesi  century.  The  catalogue  of 
i  books  fumiriied  by  the  more 
Ghrirtian  writers,  as  Origen, 
A.  II.  310,  Eoiefaitts  and  Athana 
dm  ia  31^  Epiphanius  in  370,  ^lerome 
is  93,  Austin  In  394,  and  many  others, 
lyvcs  with  that  which  is  now  rt*ceived 
■■Bg  Christians. 
See  articles  Bible,  Christia3iity, 

ScatrrUSES;  Blait*9  Canon  «/  Scrip- 
am  /  J&mt9*9  Canrndcal  AxUhtity  of  the 
Jtkm  tkwU  i  jySchaeU§*9  Led,  *n  the  Mw 
IVrt.  /  Bm  .Pen**  Canon  ef  Script,  v.  i.  ; 
Pndeama^B  Cmmextient,  v.  1 ;  Dr,  Owen 
m  Stg  m,*i^iMt,  hUred. 

CAMON,  a  penon  who  possesses  a 
revenue  allotted  for  the 
of  divine  service  in  a  ca- 
or  cdlegiate  church  Canons 
SR  ef  no  great  antiquity.  Paschier 
that  the  name  was  not 
before  Charlema|;ne ;  at  least, 
^  we  hear  of  are  in  Gregory  de 
who  mentions  a  college  of 
instituted  by  Baldwin  XVI. 
SRhbUiop  of  that  city,  in  the  time  of 
Ctaimrios  L  The  common  opinion  at- 
the  Institution  of  thb  order  to 
^angus,  bishop  of  Mentz,  about 
lie  of  tlie  eight  century. 
^  CAKON,  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense, 
ii  a  file  either  of  doctrine  or  disci< 
especially  by  a  council, 
by  the  authority  of  the 
_  Canons  are  properly  deci- 
natters  of  religion,  or  regula- 
«f  tha  Bplicy  and  discipline  of  a 


church  made  by  councils,  either  gene- 
ral, national  or  provincial ;  such  are 
the  canons  of  the  council  of  Nice,  of 
Trent,  &c. 

CANONICAL  HOURS  are  cehsm 
stated  times  of  the  day  consigned  more 
especially  by  the.  Roman  church  to 
the  offices  of  prayer  and  devotion; 
such  are  maniiw,  laude^  &c.  In  Eng- 
land the  canonical  hours  are  from 
eight  to  twelve  in  the  forenoon ;  before 
or  after  which  marriage  cannot  be 
legally  performed  in  any  church. 

CANONICAL  LETTERS^  In  the 
ancient  church,  were  testimonials  of 
the  orthodox  foith  which  die  bishops 
and  clergy  sent  each  other  to  keep  op 
the  cathoHa  oommomon,  and  distin- 
^Ish  orthodox  Chriatianib  fttsn  hers- 
tics. 

CANONICAL  UFE,  the  rule  of 
living  prescribed  by  the  ancient  cler|^ 
who  lived  in  community.  The  canoni- 
cal lifo  was  a  kind  of  medium  between 
the  monastic  and  clerical  lives. 

CANONICAL  OBEDIENCE.  Is 
that  submission  which,  by  the  ecclesi- 
astical laws,  the  inferior  clergy  are  to 
pay  to  their  biihops,  and  the  religious 
to  their  superiors.  ■ 

CANONIZAllON,  a  ceremony  la 
the  Roman  Church,  ijf  which  persons 
deceased  are  ranked  m  the  cataltigue 
of  the  saints.  It  succeeds  beatification. 
Before  a  beatified  person  is  canonized, 
the  qualifications  of  the  candidate  are 
strictly  examined  into,  in  some  consis- 
toiies  held  for  that  purpose ;  after 
which  one  of  the  consistorial  advocates, 
in  the  presence  of  the  pope  and  cardi- 
nals, makes  the  panegyric  of  the  person 
who  is  to  be  proclaimed  a  saint,  and 
gives  a  particular  detail  of  his  life  and 
miracles ;  which  being  done,  the  holy  fa- 
ther decrees  his  canonization,  and  ap- 
points the  day. 

On  the  day  of  canonization,  the  pope 
officiates  in  white,  and  their  eminences 
are  dressed  in  the  same  colour.  St. 
Peter*8  church  is  hung  with  rich  tapes- 
try, upon  which  the  arms  of  the  pope, 
and  ot  the  prince  or  state  requiring  the 
canonization,  are  embroidered  in  gold 
and  silver.  A  great  number  of  lights 
blaze  all  around  the  church,  which  is 
crowded  with  pious  souls,  who  wait 
with  devout  impatience  till  the .  new 
saint  has  made  his  public  entry,  as  it 
were,  into  paradise,  that  they  may  offer 
up  their  petitions  to  him  without  danger 
of  being  rejected. 

The  following  maxim  with  regard  to 
canonization  is  now  observed,  though 
it  has  not  been  followed  above  a  centu* 
ry,  viz.  not  to  enter  into  tht  iTM^aVi^it 
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Iirior  to  canonization  tiJl  fifty  years,  at 
east,  after  the  death  of  the  {>enon  to 
be  canonized.  By  the  ceremony  of 
canonization  it  appears  that  this  rite  of 
the  modem  Romans  has  something  in 
it  very  like  the  apotheosis  or  deification 
of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  in  all  pro- 
batnlity  takes  its  rise  from  it ;  at  least, 
aevend  ceremonies  of  the  same  nature 
are  conspicuous  in  both. 

CAPUCHINS,  religious,  of  the  order 
of  St.  Francis.  They  are  clothed  with 
brown  or  gray ;  always  bare-footed ; 
never  go  in  a  coach,  nor  ever  shave 
their  beards. 

CAPUTI ATI,  a  denomination  which 
appeared  in  the  twelfth  century,  to  cal 
led  from  a  singular  kind  of  cap  which 
distii^iushed  their  party.  They  wore 
upon  their  caps  a  leaden  image  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  declared  publicly 
that  their  purpose  was  to  level  all  dis- 
tinctions, to  abrogate  magistracy,  and 
to  remove  all  subordination  among 
mankind,  and  to  restore  that  primitive 
Hberty,  that  natural  equality,  which 
were  the  inestimable  privilege  of  the 
first  mortals. 

CARAlTES,  a  Jewish  sect,  which 
adheres  closely  to  the  text  and  letter 
of  the  Scriptures,  rejecting  the  rabbini- 
cal interpretations  and  the  cabbala. 
The  Talmud  appearing  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth  century,  those  of  the 
best  sense  among  the  Jews  were  dis- 
gusted at  the  ridiculous  fables  with 
which  it  abounded.  But  about  the 
year  750,  A  nan,  a  Babylonish  Jew,  de- 
clared openly  for  the  written  word  of 
God  alone,  exclusive  of  all  tradition  { 
and  this  declaration  produced  a  schism. 
Those  who  mainumed  the  Talmud 
bein^  almost  all  rabbins,  were  called 
ral^mists ,  and  the  others,  who  reject- 
ed traditions,  were  called  Caraites,  or 
Scripturists,  from  the  word  canz, 
which  in  the  Babylonish  language  sig- 
nifies Scripture. 

CARDlNAU  one  of  their  chief  go- 
vernors of  the  Romish  church,  by  whom 
the  pope  is  elected  out  of  their  own 
number,  which  contains  six  lushops, 
fifty  |)riests,  and  fourteen  deacons :  these 
constitute  tiie  sacred  college,  and  are 
chosen  by  the  pope.    See  Pope. 

CARDINAL  VIRTUES:  justice, 
prudence,  temperance,  and  fortitude, 
are  called  the  tour  cardinal  virtues,  as 
being  the  basis  of  all  the  rest.  See  Jus- 
tice. &c. 

CARE,  concern,  or  anxiety  of  mind, 
ariang  firom  the  uncertainty  of  aome- 
diing  future,  or  the  oppression  of  the 
present  calamity.  Caution,  attention 
to  a  partibular  subject;   regard  and 


support,  when  followed  with  the  par- 
ticle of.  Prudence  signifies  wisdom  ap- 
plied to  practice ;  dUcretUm  is  the  tmcX 
of  prudence,  and  means  a  knowledge  to 
govern  or  direct  one's  self ;  by  crn^  we 
understand  heed  in  order  to  preserva- 
tion ;  cauUon  implies  a  greater  degree  of 
wariness. 

Care  is  la-wful  when  it  consists  in  a 
serious  thought  and  earnest  eudeavaar 
to  please  God;  to  embrace  his  Son, 
obey  his  commands,  submit  to  hia  pro- 
vidence, to  promote  our  neighboonf 
temporal  or  spiritual  advantage,  and  to 
gain  the  goods  of  this  life  so  far  as  ne- 
cessary for  our  health,  family*  comfort* 
and  usefidness.  It  is  dnfuL,  when  it 
leads  us  to  immoderate  concern  aboot 
earthly  things,  to  be  discontented  indi 
our  lot,  or  to  make  use  of  unlawfbl 
means  to  obtun  worldly  good  ;  or  when 
exercised  in  a  way  of  vain*  curiouty. 
John  xxi.  22. 

CARE  OF  THE  SOUL,  a  term 
used  for  religion,  or  that  serious  atten- 
tion we  ought  to  pay  to  our  best  inter- 
ests. It  imports  repentance,  fiuth,  de- 
votion, and  obedience.  "  It  is  coo^der- 
ed  as  the  one  thine  needful :  as  1.  It  it 
matter  of  universal  concern.  2.  Of  the 
highest  importance.  3.  Inclndes  eveiy 
thmg  worthy  of  our  regard.'*  4.  Essen- 
tial to  our  peace  here.  5.  Without  it 
we  cannot  obtain  everlasting  life*  Luke* 
X.  42.  Jer.  vi.  16.  Heb.  xiL  14. 

CARE  OF  GOD,  in  his  attention  to 
and  concern  for  the  promotion  of  the 
welfare  of  his  creatures*  1.  Pet*  t.  7. 
1.  That  God  does  manifest  this  cate  Is 
evident  from  the  blessings  we  enjegr, 
the  ordinances  he  has  instituted  toe 
promises  he  has  given,  and  the  pmti- 
sion  he  has  made,  Ps.  Ixxxlv.  11.  Matt 
vii.  12 — 2.  This  care  is  entirely  fr«% 
and  unmerited  on  our  part.  Gen.  nodi. 
10.  Deut.  vii.  6  Rom.  iiL  23-^  bis 
every  way  extensive,  reaching  to  aQ 
his  creatures  and  to  all  cases.  Ps. 
cxlv.-— 4.  It  is  superior  to  all  human 
care  and  attention.  He  cares  for  us 
when  others  cannot;  when  otkeim  wlU 
not  care  for  us ;  or  when  we  cannot  or 
will  not  care  for  ourselves.  Ps.  cadiL 
4,  5.  Jer.  xlix.  11.  Ps  xli.  3 — 5.  It  Is 
not  only  great,  but  perpetual.  Thronj^ 
all  the  scenes  of  life,  m  death,  and  & 
ever.  Heb  xiii.  5.  John,  xvii.  9.  ^ee 
Providence. 

CARMATHITES;  the  foUoweis  of 
a  noted  impostor  in  the  ninth  century* 
who  endeavoured  to  overthrow  all  the 
foundations  of  Mussulmanisro.  Car- 
math  their  prophet  was  a  person  of 
great  austerity  of  life;  and  said  that 
God  had  commanded  him  to  pn^  not 
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Jive  times,  with  the  Mussolmans,  bat 
Jifty  times  a  day.  To  comply  with  this, 
they  often  neglected  their  business ; 
they  ate  many  things  forbidden  by  the 
law  of  Mahomet,  and  believed  that  an> 
gels  were  their  guides  In  all  their  ac- 
tions, and  that  the  demons  or  ghosts 
are  their  enemies. 

CARMELITES,  one  of  the  four 
tribes  of  Mendicants,  or  begging  friars ; 
so  named  from  Mount  Carmel,  former- 
ly inhabited  by  Elias,  Elisha,  and  the 
children  of  the  prophets ;  from  whom 
this  order  pretends  to  descend  In  unin- 
terrupted succession.  Their  habit  was 
at  first  white  ;  but  pope  Honorius  IV. 
commanded  them  to  change  it  for  that 
of  the  Minims.  They  wear  no  finen 
shirts,  but,  instead  of  them,  linsey-wol- 
sey. 

CARPOCRATlANSi  a  brandi  of 
the  ancient  Gnostics,  so  called  from 
Carpocrates,  who  in  the  second  centu- 
ry revived  and  improved  upon  the  er- 
rors of  Simon  M^us,  Menender,  9a- 
tumiusand  other  Gnostics.    See  Gnos- 

TICS. 

CARTHUSIANS,  a  religious  order 
founded  A.  D.  1080,  by  one  Bnido ;  so 
called, from  the  desert  Chartreux^  the 
place  of  their  institudon.  Their  rule 
IS  extremely  severe.  They  must  not 
go  out  of  their  cells,  except  to  church, 
without  leave  of  their  superior;  nor 
speak  to  any  person  witnout  leave. 
They  must  not  keep  any  meat  or  drink 
till  next  day :  their  beds  are  of  straw 
covered  with  a  feh ;  their  dotbine,  two 
hair  cloths,  two  cowls,  two  pair  of  hose, 
and  a  cloak  ;  all  coarse.  In  the  refec- 
torv  they  must  keep  their  eves  on  the 
dish,  thdr  hands  on  the  table,  their  at- 
tention to  the  reader,  and  their  hearu 
fixed  on  God.'  Women  must  not  come 
into  their  churches. 

CASUALTY,- an  event  that  is  not 
foreseen  or  intended.     See  Comtin- 

GENCT. 

CASUIST,  one  that  studies  and  set- 
ties  cases  of  conscience.  It  is  said  that 
Escobar  has  made  a  collection  of  the 
opinions  of  all  the  casuists  before  him. 
M.  Le  Feore,  preceptor  of  Louis  XIII. 
called  the  books  of  the  casuists  the  art 
of  quibbKng  with  God ;  which  does  not 
seem  far  mm  truth,  l^  reason  cf  the 
multitude  of  distinctions  and  subtleties 
they  abound  with.  Mayer  has  publish 
ed  a  bibliotheca  of  casuists,  containing 
an  account  of  all  the  writers  on  cases  of 
conscience,  ranged  under  three  heads ; 
the  first  comprehending  the  Lutheran, 
the  second  the  Calvinist,  and  the  third 
the  Romish  casuists. 

CASUISTRY,  the  doctrine  and  sci- 


ence of  conscience  and  its  cases,  with 
the  rules  and  principles,  of  resolving 
the  same ;  drawn  partly  from  naturu 
reason  or  equity,  and  partly  from  thie 
authority  of  Scripture,  the  canon  law, 
councils,  fathers,  ok.  To  casuistry  be- ' 
longs  the  decision  of  all  difficulties  ari-- 
sing  about  what  a  man  may  lawfully  do 
or  not  do ;  what  is  sin  or  not  sin  ;  what 
things  a  man  is  obliged  to  do  in  order  to 
discharge  his  du^,  and  what  he  may 
let  alone  without  breach  of  it. 

Some  suppose  that  all  bocks  of  casu- 
istry are  as  useless  as  they  are  tiresome. 
One  who  is  really  anxious  to  do  his  du^ 
must  be  very  weak,  it  is  said,  if  he  can 
imagine  that  he  has  much  occasion  for 
them ;  and  whh  regard  to  any  one  who  is 
negligent  of  it,  the  style  of  those  wri- 
tings IS  not  sttdi  as  is  likelv  to  awaken 
him  to  more  attention.  The  frivolous 
accuracy  which  casuists  attempt  to  in- 
troduce into  subjects  which  do  not  ad- 
mit of  it,  almost  necessarilv  betray  them 
into  dangerous  errors :  aod  at  the  same 
time  render  their  works  dry  and  disa- 
greeable, abounding  in  abstruse  and 
metaphysical  distinctions,  but  incapable 
of  exciting  in  the  heart  an^  of  those 
emotions  which  it  is  the  principal  use 
of  books  of  morality  to  produce; 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  may  be 
observed,  that,  though  these  remarks 
may  applv  to  tome,  Uiey  cannot  apply 
to  ali  books  of  casuistry.  It  .must  be 
acknowledged  that  nice  distinctions, 
metaphysical  reasonings,  and  abstruse 
terms,  cannot  be  of  much  service  to  the 
generality,  because  there  are  so  few 
who  can  enter  into  them ;  yet,  when  we 
consider  how  much  light  is  thrown 
upon  a  subject  bjr  the  force  of  good 
reasoning,  bf  viewing  a  case  in  an  its 
bearinj^  by  properly  considering  all 
the  objections  that  may  be  made  to  it» 
and  by  examining  it  in  every  point  of 
view ;  if  we  consider  also  how  little 
some  men  are  accustomed  to  think,  and 
yet  at  the  same  thne  possess  that  ten- 
derness of  conscience  which  makes 
thetti  fearful  of  doing  wrong ;  we  must 
conclude  that  such  works  as  these, 
when  property  executed,  may  certainly 
be  of  con^derable  advantage.  The 
reader  may  consult  Am^9  Pmoer  and  Ca» 
wt  of  Contcience  ;  Bi9hop  Taylor^§  Ductor 
DiMianiium  /  Dr.  SaundertofCt  De  ObS- 
g-atione  Cotudentue;  Pike  and  Baywarttt 
Ca9e»  {  and  Saunn*8  Chri^tUm  CandHry, 
in  4th  voL  of  his  Sermons,  p.  265,  Eng- 
lish edition. 

CATECHISING,  instructing  by  ask- 
ing  questions  and  correcting  the  an- 
swers. Catechising  is  an  excellent  means 
df  h)forming  the  mind,  engaging  the  at- 
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tiCDtion,  and  affecting  the  heart,  and  is  | 
an  important  duty  incumbent  on  all  who 
have  children  under  their  care.  Chil- 
dren should  not  be  suffered  to  grow  up 
without  instruction,  under  the  pretence 
that  the  choice  of  riligion  ought  to  be 
perfectljr  free,  and  not  biassed  by  the 
influence  and  authority  of  parents,  or 
the  power  of  education.  As  they  have 
capacities,  and  are  more  capable  of 
knowledge  by  instruction  than  by  the 
exercise  of  their  own  reasoning  powers, 
they  should  certainly  be  taught.  This 
agrees  both  with  the  voice  of  nature  and 
the  dictates  of  revelation,  Deut.  vi.  7. 
Prov.  xxii.  6.  Eph.  vi.  4.  The  proprie- 
ty of  this  being  granted,  it  may  next  be 
observed,  that,  in  order  to  focilitate  their 
knowledge,  short  summaries  of  religion 
extracted  from  the  Bible,  in  the  way  of 

SuesUon  and  answer,  may  be  of  consi- 
erable  use.  1.  Hereby,  says  Dr.  Watts, 
the  principles  of  Christianity  are  redu- 
ced mto  sfkort  sentences,  and  easier  to 
be  understood  by  children.— 2.  Hereby 
these  principles  are  not  onlv  thrown  in- 
to a  just  and  easy  method,  but  every 
part  is  naturally  introduced  by  a  proper 
question  ;  and  the  rehearsal  of  the  an- 
swer is  made  far  easier  to  a  child  than 
it  would  be  if  a  child  were  required  to 
repeat  the  whole  scheme  of  religion  — 
3.  This  way  of  teaching  hath  something 
familiar  and  delightful  m  it,  because  it 
looks  more  like  conversation  and  dia- 
logue.—4.  The  very  curiosity  of  the 
young  mind  is  awakened  by  the  question 
to  know  what  the  answer  will  be ;  and 
the  child  will  take  pleasure  in  learning 
the  answer  by  heart,  to  improve  its  own 
knowledge.    See  next  article. 

CATECHISM,  a  form  of  instruction 
by  means  of  questions  and  answers. 
There  have  been  various  catechisms 
published  by  different  authors,  but  ma- 
ny of  them  have  been  but  ill  suited  to 
convey  instruction  to  juvenile  minds. 
Chatechisms  for  children  should  be  so 
framed  as  not  to  puzzle  and  confound, 
but  to  let  the  beams  of  divine  light  into 
their  minds  by  degrees.  They  should 
be  accommodated  as  far  as  pcssible  to 
the  weakness  of  their  understandings ; 
for  mere  learning  sentences  by  rote, 
without  comprehending  the  meaning, 
will  be  of  little  use  In  this  way  thev 
will  know  nothing  but  words :  it  will 
prove  a  laborious  task,  and  not  a  plea- 
sure ;  confirm  them  in  a  bad  habit  of 
dealing  in  sounds  instead  of  ideas ;  and, 
after  all,  perha[)s  create  in  them  an 
aversion  to  religion  itself.  Dr.  Watts 
advises  that  different  catechisms  should 
be  composed  for  different  ages  and  ca- 
pacities;  the  questions  and  nnswers 
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should  be  short,  plain,  and  easy  ;  achp- 
lastic  terms,  and  logical  diitinrrioM> 
should  be  avoided ;  the  most  jpnctical 

be  inaerti 
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points  of  religion  should  ug  a«aBciwM# 
and  one  or  more  well  chosen  texts  of 
Scripture  should  be  added  to  wappatt 
almost  every  answer,  and  to  prove  the 
several  parts  of  it  The  doctor  has  ad- 
mirably exemplified  his  own  roles  m 
the  catechism  he  has  composed  bt 
children  at  three  or  four  years  old  ;  that 
for  children  at  seven  or  eight ;  his  as- 
sembly's catechism,  projper  for  yooth 
at  twelve  or  fourteen ;  his  preservative 
from  the  suis  and  follies  of  childhood ; 
his  catechism  of  Scripture  names  ;  and 
his  historical  catechism.  These  are  su- 
perior to  any  I  know,  and  which  I  caa- 
not  but  ardently  recommend  to  parentiy 
and  all  those  who  have  the  care  and  in- 
struction of  children. 

CATECHIST,  one  whose  charge  ii 
to  instruct  by  questions,  or  to  queslioa 
the  uninstructed  concerning  religion 

The  catechiatM  of  the  ancient  churcfaa 
were  usually  ministers,  and  distinct  firan 
the  bishops  and  presbyters;  and  had 
their  catechumena,  or  auditories,  apart 
But  they  did  not  constitute  any  dinoct 
order  of  the  clergv,  being  chosen  out  cf 
any  order.  The  bishop  tiimself  some- 
times performed  the  office ;  at  other 
times«  presbyters,  readers,  or  deaoans. 
It  was  his  business  to  expose  the  foUy  of 
the  pagan  superstition  ;  to  remove  pre- 
judices, and  answer  otgections  ;  to  dis- 
course on  behalf  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trines, and  to  give  instruction  to  those 
who  had  not  sufficient  knowledge  to 
qualify  them  for  baptism. 

CATECHUMENS,  the  lowest  order 
of  Christians  in  the  primitive  (diurch. 
They  had  some  title  to  the  coninMB 
name  of  Christians,  being  a  degree  above 
pagans  and  heretics,  though  not  consma- 
mated  by  baptism.  They  were  admitted 
to  the  state  of  catechumens  by  the  Im- 
position of  hands,  and  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  The  children  of  believing  pa- 
rents were  admitted  catechumens  as 
soon  as  ever  they  were  capable  of  in- 
struction ;  but  at  what  age  those  of  hea- 
then parents  might  be  admitted  is  not 
so  clear.  As  to  the  time  of  their  conti- 
nuance in  this  state,  there  were  no  ge- 
neral rules  fixed  about  it ;  but  the  prao> 
tice  varied  according  to  the  difference 
of  Umes  and  places,  and  the  readiness 
and  proficiency  of  the  catechumens 
themselves.  There  were  four  orders 
or  degrees  of  catechumens.  The  first 
were  those  instmcted  privately  wlthoot 
the  church,  and  kept  at  a  distance,  for 
some  time,  from  the  privilege  of  enter- 
ing the  church,  tb  niake  them  the  tnoret 
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Oger  and  desirous  of  it.  The  next  de- 
gRc  were  the  audUniet,  so  called  from 
tKir  being  admitted  to  h^ar  sermons 
ud  the  Scriptures  read  in  the  church, 
te  were  not  allowed  to  partake  of  the 
pnvers.  The  third  sort  of  catechumens 
SCR  die  genu  Jicctentea^  so  called  be- 
ewe  they  received  imposition  of  hands 
kiBeUng.  The.  fourth  order  was  the 
cmfttcnteM  ei  eietti;  derioting  the  im- 
■ciate  candidates  for  baptism,  or  such 
ai  were  appointed  to  be  baptized  the 
■otqiproaching  festival ;  before  which, 
tttcx  examination  was  made  into  their 
pnfidency,  under  the  several  stages  of 


After  examination,  they  were  exercis- 
ed for  twenty  dajrs  together,  and  were 
ctAsed  to  Easting  and  confession.  Some 
days  belrce  baptism  they  were  veiled ; 
and  h  wss  customary  to  touch  their  ears, 
tayiog  Efthatha^  i.  e.  Be  opened ;  as  al- 
»  ft>  aociot  their  eye*  with  clay ;  both 
ornmonies  being  in  imitation  of  our  Sa- 
vioor's  practice,  and  intended  tu  signify 
to  the  catechumens  their  condition  both 
brfbie  and  after  their  admission  into  the 
Ckrislian  church. 

CATHARISl^  a  sect  that  spread 
in  the  Latin  church  in  the  twelfth 
Their  religion  resembled  the 
of  the  Manichx.uis  and  Gno-- 
tici  [see  those  articlrs.]  They  suppo- 
Kd  that  matter  was  the  source  of  evil ; 
that  Christ  was  nnt  clothed  with  a  real 
body ;  that  baptism  and  the  LMrd's  sup- 
per were  useless  instituti  ms ;  with  a  va- 
nmr  cf  other  strange  notions. 

CATHEDRAL,  the  chief  church  of 
a  dircess;    a  church  wherein  is  a  bi- 


^lofi's  see.  The  word  comes  from  JcaSntT^ec, 
**'  chur  :'*  the  name  seems  tn  have  taken 


Its  rise  from  the  manner  of  sitting  in  the 
ancient  cbarches  or  assemblies  of  pri- 
vate Cfarixians.     In  these  the  council,  { 
L  e  the  eJdcr^  and  priests,  were  called : 
^enbyrertum  ;  at  their  head  was  the! 
^iahnp.  who  held  the  place  of  chairman, 
^kedratU  or  CathedraticuH ;  and  the 
prr^byters,  who  sat  on  either  side,  also 
ullrd  by  the  ancient  fathers  jiHacHnorcn 
^fMnftorum.  The  episcopal  authority 
1^  sot  re^de  in  the  bishop  alone,  but 
^  sU  the  presbyters,  whereof  the  bishop 
•»»  presaclent.'    A  cathedral  therefore, 
«n|itially  was  different  from  what  it  is 
■■»;  the  Christians,  till  the  lime  «ij 
Caiuntine.  having  no  liberty  to  build 
>4  temple.     By  their  churches  they 
^  Meant  assemblies;  and  by  cathc- 
Uk  BOthing  more  than  consiiitories. 

CATHOLIC,  denotes  any  thing  thit 
■  universal  or  general.  The  rise  of  he- 
^^aci  induced  the  primitive  Chrisiiiii 
'^^rch  to  assume  to  itself  the  ap|}eila- 


tion  of  catholic,  bdng  a  characteristic  to 
distinguish  itself  from  all  sects,  whob 
though  they  had  party  names,  some- 
times sheltered  themselves  under  the 
name  of  Christians.  The  Romish  church 
now  distinguishes  itself  by  cathoUe  in 
oppo»tion  to  all  who  have  separated 
from  her  communion,  and  whom  she 
considers  as  heretics  and  schismatics* 
and  herself  only  as  the  true  and  Chris- 
tian church.  In  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  there  is  no  cathdic  church  in  be- 
ing; that  is,  no  unhfernU  Cbriitiaii 
communion. 

CELES TINS,  a  religious  order  in  the 
thirteenth  century ;  so  called  from  their 
founder,  Peter  Die  Meuron,  afterwards 
raised  to  the  pontificate  under  the  name 
of  Celestine  V.  The  Celestins  roie  tw» 
hours  after  midnight  to  say  madns;  ate 
no  flesh,  except  when  sick :  and  often 
fasted.  Their  habit  conasted  of  a  white 
gown,  a  capuche,  a  black  scapulary,  and 
Siirts  of  serge. 

CELIBACY,  the  sUte  of  unmarried 
persons.  Celibate,  or  celibacy,  is  a  word 
chiefly  used  in  speaking  of*^  the  single 
life  01  the  popish  clergv,  or  the  obliga- 
tion they  are  under  to  abs&in  from  mar- 
riage. The  church  of  Rome  imposes  a 
universal  celibacy  on  all  her  clergy. 
from  the  pope  to  the  lowest  deacon  and 
sulxleacon.  The  advocates  for  tlds  unge 
pretend  that  a  vow  of  perpetual  celiba* 
cy  was  required  in  the  ancient  church 
as  a  condition  of  ordination,  even  from 
tlie  eariiest  apostolic  ages.  But  the  con« 
trary  is  evident  from  numerous  exam- 
ples of  bishops  and  archbishops  who  li- 
ved in  a  state  of  matrimony,  without  any 
prejudice  to  their  ordination  or  their 
function.  Neither  our  Lord  nor  his  apos* 
ties  laid  the  least  restraint  upon  the  con- 
nubial union :  on  the  contrary,  the  Scrip- 
tures speak  of  it  as  honourable  in  0?/^ 
without  the  least  restriction  as  to  per- 
sons. Heb.  xiii.  4.  Matt,  xix,  10,  12.  1 
Cor  vii.  2,  9.  St.  Paul  even  assigns  for- 
bidding to  marry  as  characteristic  of  thef 
apostac)[  of  the  latter  times,  1  Tim.  iv. 
:t.  The  fathers,  without  making  any  dis« 
tinctinn  b(  tween  the  clergy  and  the  lai- 
ty, asserted  t'ue  lawfulness  of  the  mar- 
riage of  all  Christians.  Marriage  was 
not  forbidden  to  bishops  in  the  Castem 
church  till  the  close  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. Celibacy  was  not  imposed  on  the 
Western  clergy  in  general  till  the  end 
(^f  the  eleventh  century,  though  at- 
tempts had  been  msde  long  before.  Su- 
perstitious zeal  for  a  sanctimonious  ajl- 
pearartce  in  the  clergy  seems  to  have 
promoted  it  at  first ;  and  crafty  policy* 
armed  with  power,  no  doubt  nvetted 
this  cU^  on  the  sacerdotal  order  ii\  lta.ct 
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periods  of  the  church.  Pope  Gregory 
Vll.  appears  in  this  business  to  have  nad 
a  view  to  separate  the  clergy  as  much 
as  posstbte  from  atl  other  interests,  and 
to  Dilnjg;  them  into  a  total  dependence 
upon  his  authority ;  to  the  end  that  all 
temporal  power  might  in  a  hig^  dcgpe 
be  subjugated  to  the  papal  jurisdiction. 
Forbidding  to  marry,  therefore,  has 
evidently  the  mark  of  the  beast  upon 
it.    See  Marriage. 

CEMETERY,  a  place  set  apart  for 
the  burial  of  the  dead.  Ancientiyi  none 
were  buried  in  churches  or  church- 
yards :  and  it  was  unlawful  to  enter  in 
cities,  and  the  cemeteries  were  without 
the  walls.  Amone  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians these  were  held  in  great  venera- 
tion. It  even  appears  from  Euseblus 
and  TertuUian,  that  in  the  early  ages 
they  assembled  for  divine  worship  in 
Uie  cemeteries.  Valerian  seems  to  have 
con&cated  the  cemeteries  and  other 
places  of  divine  worship ;  but  thev  were 
restored  again  by  Gallienus.  As  the 
marwrs  were  buried  in  these  places, 
the  Christians  chose  them  for  building 
churches  on,  when  Constantine  esta- 
blished their  religion ;  and  hence  some 
derive  the  rule  which  still  obtains  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  never  to  consecrate  an 
altar  without  putting  under  it  the  relics 
of  some  sdnt 

CENSURE,  the  act  of  judging  and 
blaming^  others  for  their  faults.  Faith' 
fiilneta  m  reproving  another  differs  from 
cen9orUmsneB9:  the  former  arises  from 
love  to  truth,  and  respect  for  the  per- 
son ;  the  latter  is  a  displosition  that  loves 
to  find  fault  However  just  censure  may 
be  where  there  is  blame,  yex,  a  censo- 
rious spirit  or  rash  judging  must  be 
avdded.  It  is  usurping  the  authority  and 
judgment  of  God.  It  is  unjust,  unchari- 
table, mischievous,  productive  of  un- 
happiness  to  ourselves,  and  often  the 
cause  of  disorder  and  confusion  in  socie- 
ty. See  Rash  Judging. 

CERDONIANS,  a  sect,  in  the  first 
century,  who  espoused  most  of  the  opin- 
ions of  Simon  Magus  and  the  Mani- 
chsans.  They  asserted  two  principles, 
good  and  bad.  The  first  they  called  the 
Father  of  Jesus  Christ ;  the  latter  tlie 
Creator  of  the  world.  They  denied  the 
incarnation  and  the  resurrection,  and 
rejected  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

CEREMONY,  an  assemblage  of  se- 
veral actions,  forms,  and  circumstances, 
servine  to  render  a  thing  magnificent 
and  solemn.  Applied  to  religious  servi- 
ces, it  ugmfies  the  external  rites  and 
manner  wherein  the  ministers  of  reli-  , 
gion  perform  their  sacred  functions.  In  H 


1648,  M.  Ponce  pobllsbed  a  hlfltoiy  of 
ancient  ceremonies,  tracioc  the  rfMfe 
p;rowth,  and  introduction  of  each  ite 
into  the  church,  and  its  gradoal  adf 
vancement  to  superstiUoo.  "Mutf  of 
them  were  borrowed  from  Jddaisnt  bat 
more  from  piq;anism.  Dr.  MlddlelBii 
has  ^ven  a  fine  discourse  oo  the  eoh 
formity  between  the  pagan  and  popUk . 
ceremonies,  which  he  exemplifies  mtlB 
use  of  incense»  hdy  water»  farnips  nd 
candles  before  the  shrines  of  8^iits»  vo- 
tive gifts  round  the  shrines  of  the  de- 
ceasedf  flee  In  fact,  the  altan.  imsnii» 
crosses,  procesnons,  aiiracles,  mod  le- 
gends, nay,  even  the  very  hiemthy. 
pontificate,  religious  orders,  Occ.  of  Oe 
present  Romans,  he  shows,  are  all  co- 
pied from  their  heathen  anoestorL  Aa 
ample  and  magnificent  repffeseatatkn 
in  figures  of  the  religious  ceremuufai 
and  customs  of  all  nations  fai  the  iPQild» 
designed  by  Picart,  is  added,  wi^  fais- 
torical  explanations,  and  mmf  ouriooi 
dissertations. 

It  has  been  a  question,  whether  we 
ought  to  use  such  rights  and  cerenmuies 
which  are  merely  of  human  appoiot- 
ment.  On  one  side  it  has  been  obsctfcil 
that  we  ought  not.  Christ  alone  is  Kioc 
in  his  church :  he  hath  instituted  son 
ordinances  and  forms  of  wmhip  as  he 
hath  judged  fit  and  necessai^  ;  and  Is 
add  to  them  seems,  at  least,  to  cany  ia 
it  an  imputation  on  his  wisdom  and  an- 
thority,  and  hath  this  unanswerable  ob- 
jection to  it,  that  it  opens  the  door  to  a 
thousand  innovations  (as  the  histoiy  of 
the  church  of  Rome  hath  suffidencly 
shown,)  which  are  not  only  indiifeieot 
in  themselves,  but  highly  absurd,  and 
extremely  detrimental  to  religion.  That 
the  ceremonies  were  numerous  under 
the  Old  Testament  dispensation  is  no 
argument ;  for,  say  they,  1.  We  respect 
Jewish  ceremonies,  because  they  wevs 
appointed  of  God ;  and  we  reject  noman 
ceremonies,  because  God  hath  not  ap- 
pointed them, — 2.  The  Jewish  ceremo- 
nies were  established  by  the  urUvermtl 
consent  of  the  nation ;  human  ceremo- 
nies are  not  so.— 3.  The  former  were  fit 
and  proper  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  appointed ;  but  the  latter  are 
often  the  contrary. — 4.  The  institutor  of 
the  Jewish  ceremonies  provided  fat  the 
expense  of  it ;  but  no  provision  is  made 
by  God  to  support  human  ceremoi^eab 
or  what  he  has  not  appointed. 

These  arguments  seem  very  power- 
ful ;  but  on  the  other  side  it  has  oeen  ob- 
served, that  the  deare  of  reducing  reli- 
g^ious  worship  to  the  gjreatest  possible 
simplicity,  however  rational  it  may  ap* 
pear  in  itself,  and  abstractedly  consider* 
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ed,  will  be  considerably  moderaled  in 
«ch  as  bestow  a  moment's  attention 
ipon  the  imperfection  and  infirmities  of 
kiim  nature  in  its  present  state.  Man- 
U*  poerally  speaking,  have  too  little 
dcntioD  cf  mind  to  be  much  affected 
fidi  those  forms  and  methods  of  wor- 
im  in  which  there  is  nothing  striking 
tone  SQtward  senaea  The  great  diffi- 
crikgrbere  lies  in  determining  the  length 
iwh  it  is  pmdent  to  go  in  the  accommo- 
duknof  religious  ceremonies  to  human 
irfmiity;  and  the  grand  point  is.  to  fix 
tBcfinm  in  wluca  a  due  regard  may 
fee  shown  to  the  senses  and  imagination, 
silboQt  violating  the  dicutes  of  right 
nMCB,  or  tanuuiing  the  purity  of  true 
Rfinon.  It  has  been  said*  that  the  Ro- 
mim  chnrch  has  gone  too  far  in  its  con- 
dnKBsion  to  the  infirmities  of  man- 
Und;  and  this  is  what  the  ablest  de- 
finders  of  its  motley  worship  have  alle- 
ged in  iti  behalf.  But  this  observation  is 
not  just;  thechmrchof  Romehasnot  so 
mndi  sooommodated  itself  to  human 
weataeM,  as  it  has  abused  that  weak- 
■flM*  by  talung  occanoo  from  it  to  esta- 
bfirii  an  endless  variety  of  ridiculous 
ceinniHleSfc  destructive  of  true  religion, 
sadoaly  adapted  to  promote  the  riches 
sad  despotism  of  the  clergy,  and  to 
keep  the  multitude  still  hood-winked  in 
their  ignorance  and  superstition.  How 
&r  a  just  antipathy  to  the  church  pup- 
pet-dhows of  the  Roman  Catholics  has  un- 
jusdy  driven  some  Protestant  cliurches 
into  the  opposite  extreme,  is  a  matter 
that  certainly  deserves  a  serious  consi- 
deration. Sec  Dr.  Stennctt'a  .SVr.  071  Con- 
to  tht  IForid;  Jiobiruoti'a  Sermon 
m/onici  g  Boothia  Rstay  on  ttie  Ktn^- 
•/  Chrin ;  mHoaham'a  KrcUaiaatical 
yi  -aith  Jildc  Lainca  A'ote,  vol.  i. 
fk  90X  quarto  edit.    Jonea'a  Worka^  vol. 

C£R1NTHIANS,  ancient  heretics, 
who  denied  the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ ;  so 
ouaed  from  Cerinthus.   They  believed 
Ikst  he  was  a  mere  man,  the  son  of  Jo- 
seph and  Mary ;  but  that  in  his  baptism 
a  celestial  virtue  descended  on  him  in 
the  farm  of  a  dove ;  by  means  whereof 
he  was  consecrated  by  the  Ht)ly  Spirit, 
made  Christ,  and  wrought  so  many  mi- 
Qcles;  that,  as  he  received  it  from  hea- 
res,  it  quitted  him  after  his  passion,  and 
fctomed  to  the  place  whence  it  came  ; 
Bthat  Jesus,  whom  they  called  a  pure 
Ma,  really  died  and  n^se  again ;  but 
4utCtirist,  who  was  distin^ished  from 
Inss,  did  not  suffer  at  all.  It  was  i>art- 
ff  ID  refute  this  sect  that  St.  John  wrote 
ik  Gospel.    They  received  the  Gospel 
flf  St.  Matthew,  to  countenance  their 
tetrtee  cf  circumcision :  but  thev  omit* 


ted  the  genealogy.  They  discarded  the 
epistles  of  St.  Paul,  because  that  apos- 
tle held  circumcision  abolished. 

CHALDEE  PARAPHRASE,  in  the 
rabinical  style,  is  called  Targum.  There 
are  three  Chaldee  paraphrases  in  WaU 
ton's  Polyglot :  viz.  1.  of  Onkelos  ;*r3. 
of  Jonathan,  son  of  Uziel : — 3.  of  Jeru- 
salem. See  Bible,  sect.  19,  and  Tar- 
gum. 

CHALICE,  the  cup  used  to  adminis- 
ter the  wine  in  the  sacrament,  and  by 
the  Roman  catholics  in  the  mass.  The 
use  of  the  chalice,  or  communicating  in 
both  kinds,  is  by  the  church  of  Rome 
denied  to  the  laity,  who  communicate 
only  in  one  kind,  the  clergy  alone  being 
allowed  the  privilege  of  communicating 
in  both  kinds;  in  direct  oppontion  to  our 
Saviour's  words-*"  Drink  ye  a//  of  it'* 

CHANCE,  a  term  we  apply  to  evenu 
to  denote  that  they  happen  without  any 
necessary  or  foreknown  cause.  When 
we  say  a  thing  happens  by  chance,  we 
mean  no  more  than  that  Its  cause  is  un- 
known to  us,  and  not,  as  some  vainly 
imagine,  that  chance  itself  can  be  the 
cause  of  any  thing,  '*  The  case  of  the 
painter,"  says  Chambers,  **  who  una- 
ble to  express  the  foam  at  the  mouth  of 
the  horse  he  had  painted,  threw  his 
sponge  in  despair  ^at  the  piece,  and  by 
cnance  did  that  w^hich  he  could  not  do 
before  by  design,  is  an  eminent  instance 
of  what  is  called  chance.  Yet  it  is  ob- 
vious all  we  here  mean  by  chance,  is, 
that  the  painfcr  was  not  aware  of  the 
effect,  or  that  he  did  not  throw  the 
sponge  with  such  a  view :  not  but  that 
he  actually  did  every  thing  necessary  to 
produce  the  effect ;  insomuch  that,  con- 
sidering the  direction  wherein  he  threw 
the  sponge,  together  with  its  form  and 
specific  gravity,  the  colours  wherewith 
it  was  smeared,  and  the  distance  of  the 
hand  from  the  piece,  it  was  impossible, 
on  the  present  system  of  things,  that  the 
effect  should  not  follow," — The  word, 
as  it  is  often  used  by  the  unthinking,  is 
vague  and  indeterminate — a  mere  name 
for  nothing. 

CHANCELLOR,  a  lay  officer  under 
a  bishop,  who  is  judge  of  his  court.  In 
the  first  ages  of  the  church  the  bishops 
had  those  officers,  who  were  called 
church  lawyers,  and  were  bred  up  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  civil  and  canon 
law  ;  their  business  was  to  assist  tlie  l)i- 
shop  in  his  dinccss.— We  read  of  no 
chancellors  till  Henry  the  Second's 
time  ;  but  that  king  requiring  the  itten* 
dance  of  the  bishops  in  his  councils,  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  substitute 
chancellors  in  their  room  for  the  des- 
patch nf  busincJ* 
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CHADT  is  used  for  the  vocal  music 
of  churches.  lo  church  h'lstory  we  meet 
with  divers  kinds  6f  these ;  as,  1.  Chant 
Ambronan^  established  bf  St.  Ambrose ; 
—2.  CAofif  Grerj'omiii,  introduced  by  pope 
Gregory  the  Great,  who  established 
•dux)ls  of  chanters,  and  corrected 
church  niu«c.  This,  at  first,  was  cal- 
led the  Roman  song;  afterwards  the 
fUdn  soog ;  as  the  choir  and  people  sing 
ID  nnisoQ. 

CHAOS,  the  mass  of  matter  suppo- 
aed  to  be  in  confusion  before  it  was  di- 
vided by  the  Almighty  into  its  proper 
classes  and  elements.  It  does  not  appear 
who  first  asserted  the  notion  of  a  chaos. 
Moses,  the  earliest  of  all  writers,  de- 
rives the  origin  of  this  world  from  a 
confiiaioB  of  matter,  dark,  void,  deep, 
irithout  form,  which  he  calls  TOHU 
BOHU;  which  is  precisely  the  ckaotoi 
tiie  Greek  and  barbarian  philosophers. 
Moses  goes  no  farther  than  the  chaos, 
nor  tells  us  whence  it  took  its  origin,  o/ 
whence  its  confiiaed  state ;  and  where 
Moses  stops,  there  predsely  do  all  the 
rest 

CHAPEL,  a  place  of  worship. — 
There  are  various  kinds  of  chafeh  in 
Britab.  1.  Domestic  chapels,  built  by 
noblemen  or  eentlemen  for  private  wor- 
ship in  their  nimilies.— 2.  Free  chapels, 
sucn  as  are  founded  by  kin^  of  England. 
Tbcjr  &]%  free  from  all  episcopal  juris- 
dictiOQ,  and  only  to  be  visited  by  the 
founder  and  his  successors,  which  is 
done  by  the  lord  chancellor :  yet  the 
liinK  may  licence  any  subject  to  build 
«na  endow  a  chapel,  and  by  letters  pa- 
tent exempt  it  from  the  visitation  of  the 
ttrdinary.-— 3.  Chapels  in  universities, 
bdongine  to  particular  universities.— 
4L  (^apus  of  ease,  built  for  the  ease  of 
«xie  or  more  parishioners  that  dwell  too 
&r  from  the  church,  and  are  served  by 
inferior  curates,  provided  for  at  the 
^aree  of  the  rector,  or  of  such  as  have 
talent  by  it,  as  the  composition  or  cus- 
tom is.— 5.  Parochial  chapels,  which  dif- 
fer from  parish  churches  only  in  name ; 
they  are  generall)r  small,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants within  the  district  few.  If  there  be 
a  presentation  ad  eccletiam  instead  of  ca- 
felUuu  and  an  admission  and  institution 
upon  it,  it  is  no  longer  a  chapel,  but  a 
cnurdi  for  themselves  and  families.— 
6.  Ch^>ete  which  adjoin  to  and  are  ])art 
of  the  church :  such  were  formerly  built 
by  honourable  persons  as  burying  pla- 
yceB.i-^7.  The  places  of  worship  belong- 
ing to  the  Calvinistic  and  Arminian 
iMthodista  are  also  generally  called 
thapeb  though  they  are  licensed  in  no 
Vitiier  way  than  tte  meetings  of  the  Pro- 
tenant  Oineiiters. 


CHAPLAIN,  a  person  who  performs 
divine  service  in  a  chapel,  or  is  retained 
in  the  service  of  some  family  to  perform 
divine  service. 

As  to  the  ori^n  of  chaplains,  some 
say  the  shrines  of  relics  were  andently 
covered  with  a  kind  of  tent,  cape,  or 
capella^  i.  e.  little  cape ;  and  that  nence 
the  priests  who  had  the  care  of  them 
were  called  chapUuna.  In  time,  theie 
relics  were  reposited  in  a  little  church* 
either  contiguous  to  a  larger,  or  sepa- 
rate from  It;  and  the  name  capeUa^ 
which  was  given  to  the  cover,  was  also 
given  to  the  place  where  it  was  lodged  ; 
and  hence  the  priest  who  superintended 
it  came  to  be  called  capcUamis^  or  chap- 
lain. 

According  to  the  statue  of  Henry  VIH. 
the  persons  vested  with  a  power  of  re- 
tainmg  chaplains,  together  with  the  num- 
ber each  is  allowed  to  qualify,  are  as  fd- 
low :  an  archbishop  eight ;  a  duke  or  bi- 
shop SAX ;  marquis  or  earl  five ;  viscount 
four.;  baron,  knight  of  the  garter,  or 
lord  chancellor,  three ;  a  duchess,  mar- 
chioness, countess,  baroness,  the  trea- 
surer or  comptroller  of  the  king's  house* 
clerk  of  the  closet,  the  king's  secretary* 
dean  of  the  chapel,  almoner,  and  mat- 
ter of  the  rolls,  each  of  them  two ;  chief 
justice  of  the  king's  bench,  and  ward  of 
the  cinque  ports,  each  one.  All  these 
chaplains  may  purchase  a  licence  or  cUs- 
pensation,  and  take  two  benefices,  with 
cure  of  souls.  A  chaplain  must  be  re- 
tained by  letters  testimonial  under  hand 
and  seal,  for  it  is  not  sufficient  that  he 

I  serve  as  chaplain  in  the  family. 
In  England  there  are  tor^-elght 
chapliuns  to  the  king,  who  wait  four 
each  month,  preach  in  the  chapel,  read 
the  service  to  the  family,  and  to  the  king 
in  his  private  oratory,  and  say  grace  in 
the  absence  of  the  clerk  of  the  closet. 
While  in  waiting,  they  have  a  table  and 
attendance,  but  no  salary.  In  Scotland, 
the  king  has  six  chaplains  with  a  salary 
of  50/.  each  ;  three  of  them  having  in 
addition  the  deanery  of  the  chapel  royal 
divided  between  thr  m,  making  up  above 
100/.  to  each.  Their  only  duty  at  pre- 
sent is  to  say  prayers  at  the  election  of 
peers  for  Scotland  to  sit  in  parliament. 

CHAPLKT,  a  ceruin  instrument  of 
piety  made  use  of  by  the  Catholics.  It  is  a 
string  of  beads,  by  which  they  measure 
or  count  the  number  of  their  prayers. 

CHAPTER,  a  community  ot  eccle- 
siastics belonging  to  a  cathedral  or  col- 
legiate church.  The  chief  or  head  of 
the  chapter  is  the  dean ;  the  body  con- 
sists of  canons  or  prebendaries.  The 
chapter  has  now  no  longer  a  place  in 
the  administration  of  the  diocesi  during 
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the  Hfe  of  the  biihop ;  bat  succeeds  to 
the  whole  episcopal  jurisdictioo  during 
Ae  vmcancv  of  the  see. 

CHARGr£ :  1.  a  sermon  preached  by 
Ae  bishop  to  his  clergy :— 2  Among  the 
"^  ^  It  is  a  sermon  preached  to  a 
at  his  ordination,  generally  by 
aged  or  respectable  preacher. 
CHARITY,  one  of  the  three  grand 
tofaakal  graces,  consisting  in  the  love 
rf  God  and  our  neighbour,  or  the  habit 
vfi^MMhioD  of  lovmg  God  with  a'l  our 
kait,  and  o«r  neighbour  as  ourselves. 
*  CktrUyr  Mya  an  aUe  writer,  **  coo- 
aai  not  ia  speculative  ideas  of  general 
hcaevolenoe  floating  iu  the  head,  and 
learing  the  heart,  as  speculations  often 
do»  wtoDched  and  cold :  neither  is  it 
ccatinffd  to  that  indolent  good  nature 
which  makes  as  reat  satisfied  with  being 
free  frora  inveterate  malice,  or  ill  will  to 
our  Mlow  creatures,  without  prompting 
as  to  be  of  service  to  any.  True  charity 
is  an  active  principle.  It  is  not  propor- 
ff  a  aia^  virtue .-  but  a  disposition  re- 
■dingin  the  heart  as  a  fountam ;  whence 
aH  the  virtues  of  benignity,  candour,  for- 
bearance, geoerouty,  compassion,  and 
Glxnficy  flow  as  so  many  native  streams. 
FraBceneral  good  will  to  all,  it  extands 
its  iaflaencc  particularly  tn  those  with 
ahoB  we  stand  in  nearest  connexion, 
ad  who  are  directly  within  the  sphere 
cf  oor  good  offices.  From  the  country 
cr  community  to  which  we  belong,  it 
deicends  to  the  smaller  asBociates  of 
Deigbbourhocjd,  relations,  and  friends; 
sad  spreads  itnelf  over  the  whole  circle 
of  aodal  and  dnmestic  life.  I  mean  not 
that  it  imports  a  promiscuous  undistin- 
goiilung  affection  which  gives  every 
na\  an  enual  title  to  our  love.  Charity, 
if  we  woofd  endeavour  to  carry  it  so  far, 
would  l>e  rendered  an  impracticable  vir- 
tae,  and  would  resolve  itself  into  mere 
wardi^  without  affecting  the  heart.  True 
chari^  attempts  not  to  shut  our  eyes  to 
Che  distinction  between  good  and  bad 
Ben ;  nor  to  warm  our  hearts  equally 
to  thoae  who  befriend  and  those  who  in- 
jsa  as.  It  reserves  our  esteem  for  good 
aicn,  and  our  complacency  for  our 
frinds.  Towards  our  enemies,  it  in- 
^arcs  forgiveness  and  humanity.  It 
ti«a:hes  uni%'ersal  candour  and  liberal- 
isT  of  sentiment.  It  forms  gentleness  of 
KBper,  and  dictates  affability  of  man 
sen.  It  prompts  corresponding  sympa- 
tte  with  them  who  rejoice,  and  thrm 
vha  weep.  It  teaches  us  to  slight  and 
deyiK  no  man.  Charity  is  the  com- 
fancr  of  the  afflicted,  the  protector  of 
^  oppressed,  the  reconciler  of  differ- 
pecs,  the  intercessor  for  offenders.  It 
■  fahhfnhicss  hi  the  friend,  public  spi- 


rit in  the  magistrate,  equity  and  patience 
in  the  judge,  moderation  in  the  sove- 
reign, and  loyalty  in  the  subject.  In 
parnts  it  \^  care  and  attention  ;  in  chil- 
dren it  is  reverence  and  submiaaonr  In 
a  word  it  is  the  soul  of  social  life.*  It  is 
the  sun  that  enlivens  and  cheers  the 
abodes  of  men :  not  a  meteor  which  oc* 
canonally  glares,  but  a  luminary,  which 
in  its  ord«  ny  and  regular  course  dispen* 
ses  a  benignant  influence."  See  aar» 
row*9  vforka,  vol  i.  ser,  27.  28.  Biair'B 
SfT.  vol  iv.  ser.  2;  Scoti*s  ^rr.ser.  14; 
TiUofon*9  Ser.  ser.  158 ;  Paley'9  Mor. 
Phil,  vol  i.  p.  '?3l ;  and  articles  Benk- 
voLKNCE.  Love. 

CHAKM,  a  kind  of  spell,  supposed 
by  the  ignorant  to  have  an  irresistible 
influence,  by  means  of  the  concurrence 
of  some  infernal  power,  both  on  the 
minds,  lives,  and  properties  of  those 
whom  it  has  for  its  object. 

**  Certain  vain  ceremonies,**  savs  Dr. 
Doddridge,  "  which  are  commonly  call- 
ed charma^  and  seem  to  have  no  efficacy 
at  all  for  producing  the  effects  proposed 
by  them,  are  to  be  avoided  ;  seeing  if 
there  be  indeed  any  real  efficacy  in  them^ 
it  is  generally  probable  they  owe  it  to 
some  bad  cause;  for  one  can  hardly 
imagine  that  God  should  permit  good 
ang(*is  in  any  extraordinarv  manner  to 
interpose,  or  should  immeaiately  exert 
his  own  miraculous  power  on  trifling 
occasions,  and  upon  the  performance  Gt 
such  idle  tricks  as  are  generally  made 
the  condition  of  receiving  such  bt-nefits." 

CHAS  riTY,  purity  from  fleshly  lust 
In  men  it  is  termed  avitinence.  See 
Continence.  There  is  a  chastity  of 
speech,  behaviour,  and  imagination,  as 
well  as  of  body.  Grove  gives  us  the  fol- 
lowing rules  for  the  conservation  of 
chastity. — 1,  To  keep  ourselves  fully 
employed  in  labours  either  of  the  body 
or  the  mind :  idleness  is  frequently  the 
introduction  to  sensuality.— 2.  To  guard 
the  senses,  and  avoid  every  thing  which 
may  be  an  incentive  to  lust.  Does  the 
free  use  of  some  meats  and  drinks  make 
the  body  ungovernable  \  Does  reading 
certain  books  debauch  the  imagination 
and  inflame  the  passions  ?  Do  tempta- 
tions often  enter  by  the  sight  P  Have 
public  plays,  dancings,  effeminate  mu- 
sic, idle  songs,  loose  habits,  and  the  like, 
the  same  eff<  ct  ?  He  who  resolves  upon 
chastity  cannot  be  ignorant  what  his  du- 
ty is  in  all  these  and  such  like  cases. — 
?^  To  implore  the  Divine  Spirit,  which 
is  a  spirit  of  purity  ;  and  by  the  utmost 
rrgard  to  his  presence  and  operations 
to  endeavour  to  retain  him  with  us. 
GYovrt'  Moral  Philoa.  p.  2.  sec.  6. 

CHAZINZARIANS,  a ^cd  tiVikYi 
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arose  in  Annenia  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. They  are  so  called  from  the  Ar- 
menian word  chaxut,  which  signifies  a 
cross,  because  they  were  charged  with 
adoring  the  aross. 

CHEATS  are  deceitful  practices,  in 
defraodiiM^,  or  endeavouring  to  defraud 
another  of  his  known  right,  by  means  of 
some  artful  device  contrary  to  honesty, 
See  HoNESTT,  Justice. 

CHEERFULNESS,  a  disposition  of 
mind  free  from  dejection.  Opposed  to 
gloominess.  If  we.  consider  ckeerfiUmeu, 
says  Addison,  In  three  lights,  with  re- 
pud  to  ourselves,  to  those  we  convene 
with,  and  to  the  Great  Author  of  our 
being*  it  will  not  a  little  recominend  it- 
self on  each  of  these  accounts.  The  man 
who  is  jpoasesied  of  thb  excellent  frame 
of  mind  is  not  only  easy  in  his  thoughts, 
but  a  perfect  master  of  all  the  powers 
and  faculties  of  his  soul ;  his  imagination 
is  always  clear,  and  his  judgment  undis- 
turbed; his  tem];)er  is  even  and  unrufiBed, 
whether  in  action  or  in  solitude.  He 
comes  with  a  relish  to  all  those  goods 
which  Nature  has  provided  for  him, 
tastes  all  the  pleasures  of  the  creation 
which  are  poured  about  him,  and  does 
not  feel  the  full  weight  of  those  evils 
which  may  befal  him.  See  Happiness, 
Jot. 

CHILDREN,  duties  of,  to  parents 
Dr.  Doddridge  observes,  **  1.  lliat  as 
children  have  -  received  important  fa- 
vours from  their  parents,  gratitude,  and 
therefore  virtue,  requires  that  they 
should  love  them.— 3>  Considering  the 
superiority  of  age,  and  the  probable  su- 
periority of  wisdom,  which  there  is  on 
the  side  of  parents,  and  also  how  much 
the  satisfaction  and  comfort  of  a  parent 
depend  on  the  respect  shovm  him  1^  hb 
children,  it  is  ht  that  children  should 
reverence  their  parents.-^.  It  is  fit  that, 
while  the  parents  are  living,  and  the  use 
of  their  understanduig  continued,  their 
children  should  not  ordinarily  under- 
take  any  matter  of  great  importance, 
vithout  advising  with  them,  or  without 
very  cogent  reasons  pursue  it  contrary 
to  their  consent. — 4.  As  young  people 
need  some  guidance  and  government  in 
their  minority,  and  as  there  is  some  pe- 
culiar reason  to  trust  the  prudence,  care, 
and  affection  of  a  parent,  preferable  to 
any  other  person,  it  is  reasonable  that 
children,  especiallv  while  in  their  mino- 
rity, should  obey  their  parents ;  without 
which  neither  the  order  of  fomilies,  nor 
the  happiness  of  the  rising  generation 
could  be  secured:  nevertheless,  still 
anpponng  that  the  commands  of  the  pa- 
rent are  not  inconsistent  with  the  will  of 
\,  Virtue  requires  that,  if  ggrents 


come  to  want,  children  should  take  caie 
to  furnish  them  with  the  neceaaaiies  of 
life,  and,  so  far  as  their  ability  win  per- 
mit, with  the  conveniences  of  it.**  Ih^ 
druiffe't  Lecturet,  p.  241,  voL  L  J'akft  ' 
Jfor.  Pfdlp.  372,  vol.  i.  i 

CHOREPISCOPI  int  ym^mt  mnsm, 
bishops  of  the  country.)  in  the  andett  ' 
church,  when  the  dioonses  becaiBe  en-  \ 
larged  by  the  conversiona  of  pagans  ii 
the  country,  and  villms  at  a  great  dii- 
taoce  from  the  city  church,  the  bishqiB 
appointed  themselves  certain  a»w»tanti> 
whom  thof  called  ChorepUctfi^  krrflif 
by  their  office  they  were  bishopa  of  the 
country.  There  have  been  g^reat  &- 
putes  among  the  learned  concemiDg  tUs 
order*  some  thinking  thai  they  were 
mere  presbyters  ;  others  that  there  wen 
two  sorts,  some  that  had  received  epii* 
copal  ordination^  and  some  that  woe 
presbyters  only ;  others  think  that  dic| 
were  all  bishops. 

CHRISM,  oil  consecrated  fay  the  la* 
shop,  and  used  in  the  Romish  and  Gntk 
churches  in  the  administratioo  of  hq>- 
tism,  confirmation,  ordination*  and  cx* 
treme  unction. 

CHRIST,  the  Lord  and  Savionr  of 
mankind.  He  is  called  Chriat.  or  Blist* 
siah,  because  he  is  anointed,  aent^  and 
furnished  by  God  to  execute  his  media- 
torial office.  See  Jesus  Christ. 

CHRISTIAN,  by  Dr  JohaaoD,  ia  de- 
fined,  *'  a  professor  of  the  r^Ggiim  of 
Christ  ;'*  but  in  reality  a  Chriadan  is 
more  than  a  firofesaor  of  Christianity. 
He  is  one  who  imbibes  the  spirit,  parn- 
cipates  the  grace,  and  is  obedient  to  the 
will  of  Christ. 

The  disciples  and  followera  of  Chfist 
were  first  denominated  Chriatiana  at 
Antioch,  A.  D.  42.  The  first  Chriatiaai 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  laait 
remarkable  manner,  by  their  condud 
and  their  virtues.  The  faithful,  whom 
the  preaching  of  St.  Peter  had  convert- 
ed, hearkened  attentively  to  the  eadior- 
Utions  ot  the  apostles,  who  failed  not 
carefully  to  instruct  them  as  persoM 
who  were  entering  upon  an  entire  new 
life,  lliey  attended  the  temple  duly, 
doing  nothing  different  from  the  other 
Jews,  because  it  was  yet  not  time  to  ae- 
l>arate  from  them.  But  they  made  a  stifl 
greater  progress  in  virtue;  for  they  sold 
all  that  they  possessed,  and  distributed 
their  goods  to  the  wants  of  their  breth- 
ren. The  primitive  Christians  were  not 
only  remarkable  fr<r  the  consistenqr  of 
their  conduct,  but  were  also  very  emi- 
nendy  distinguished  by  the  many  mira- 
culous gifts  and  graces  bestowed  by  God 
upon  them. 

The  Jews  were  the  find  AOdtlie  OMlt 
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nretcnie  enenies  the  Christians  had. 
Tbcf  put  dicm  to  death  as  often  as  they 
W  jt  in  their  power ;  and  when  they 
smiled  agpinit  the  Romans,  in  the  time 
rfthe  enperor  Adrian,  Barchochebas, 
^  was  at  the  head  of  that  revolt,  em- 
jhyd  against  the  Christians  the  most 
ifpnoa  pwaahments  to  compel  them 
raHpheme  and  renoimce  Jesus  Christ. 
■I  «c  find  that  eren  in  the  third  cen- 
Jvf  Chcy  cndcaToured  to  get  into  their 
Christiao  women,  in  order  to 
and  etone  them  in  their  syna- 
They  caned  the  Chriitians 
a  day  in  their  sjrnagogues; 
■d  their  rabbins  wonld  not  suffer  them 
to  eoarvene  with  Christians  upon  any 
nuiflB ;  nor  were  they  contented  to 
has  and  detest  them,biit  they  despatch- 
ed cBumsnes  aU  over  the  world  to  de- 
the  Christians^  and  spread  all  sorts 
against  them.  Theyaccu- 
amoog  other  things  of  wor- 
ths son,  and  the  head  of  an 
leproached  them  with  idle- 
.  and  being  a  useless  set  of  people. 
They  charge  them  with  treason,  ami 
nring  to  erect  a  new  monarchy 
that  of  the  Romans.  They  at- 
that  in  celebrating  their  myste- 
fli^  they  uaed  to  kill  a  child,  and  eat 
Us  flesh.  They  accused  them  of  the 
■fltt  shocking  incests,  and  of  intemper- 
looe  m  their  feasts  of  charitv.  Hut  the 
Bvcs  and  behaviour  of  the  first  Chris- 
sufficient  to  refute  all  that 
1  aninst  them,  and  evidently  de- 
ted  that  these  accusations  were 
mere  calomny,  and  the  effect  of  invete- 
rate BaKce. '  Plinv  the  younger,  who 
was  gofemor  of  Fontus  and  Bithynia 
bewctu  the  years  ia3  and  105,  gives  a 
Tery  paitioilar  account  of  the  Chris- 
tiani  m  diat  province  in  a  letter  which 
be  wnse  to  the  empenir  Trajan,  nf 
wi&icb  the  following  is  an  extract :  '*  I 
the  litierty,  Sir,  to  give  you  an  ac- 
ef  every  difficulty  which  arises  to 
I  have  never  been  present  at  the 
of  the  Christians  ;  for 
vMch  reason  I  know  not  what  (questions 
hare  been  put  to  them,  nor  in  what 
■■■ler  they  ha%'e  been  punished.  My 
beharioiir  towards  those  who  have  bet*n 
to  me  has  been  this;  1  have 
them,  in  order  to  know 
they  were  really  Christians. 
When  they  have  confessed  it,  I  have  re- 
the  same  question  two  or  three 
threatening  them  with  death  if 
M  fX)t  renounce  this  religion. 
who  have  persisted  in  their  con- 
have  been  by  my  order  led  to 
naishment.  I  have  even  met  with  some 
noman  eitisens  guilty  of  this  phrenTV, 


whom,  in  regard  to  their  quality,  I  have 
set  apart  from  the  rest,  in  order  to  send 
them  to  Rome.  I'hese  persons  declare 
that  their  whole  crime,  if  they  are  guil« 
ty,  consists  in  this :  That  on  certain  days 
they  assemble  before  sun-rise,  to  sing 
alternately  the  praises  of  Christ,  as  n 
God ;  and  to  oblige  themselves,  by  the 
performance  of  their  religious  ritesb  not 
to  be  ^ilty  of  theft  or  adultery,  to  ob- 
serve mviolably  their  word,  and  to  be 
true  to  their  trust,  ^fhis  disposition  has 
obliged  me  to  endeavour  to  mform  my- 
self still  farther  of  this  matter,  by  put- 
ting to  the  torture  two  of  their  women 
servants,  whom  they  called  deaconess- 
es;  but  I  could  learn  nothing  more  from 
them  than  that  the  superstition  of  these 
people  is  as  ridicukan  as  their  attach- 
ment to  it  is  astonishing.'* 

it  is  easy  to  discover  the  cause  of  the 
many  persecutions  to  which  the  Chris- 
tians were  exposed  durine  the  first  three 
centuries.  The  purity  of  the  Christian 
morality,  directly  oppoute  to  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  pagans,  was  doubtless  one 
of  the  most  powerful  motives  of  the  pub- 
lic aversion.  To  this  may  be  added  the 
many  calumnies  unjustly  ^read  about 
concerning  them  by  then*  enemies,  par- 
ticularly the  Jews ;  and  this  occasioned 
so  strong  a  prejudice  against  them,  that 
the  pagans  condemned  them  without  In- 
quiring into  their  doctrine,  or  permitting 
them  to  defend  themselves.  Besides, 
their  worshipping  J(  sus  Chri:»t  as  God, 
was  contrary  to  one  of  the  most  aodeot 
laws  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  ex- 
pressly forbade  the  acknowledging  of  any 
CtocI  which  had  not  been  approved  of  by 
the  senate.  But  notwithstanding  the  vio- 
lent opposition  made  to  the  establish meut 
of  the  Christian  religion,  it  gained  ground 
daily,  and  very  soon  made  surprising  pro- 
gress in  the  Roman  empire.  In  the  third 
century  there  were  Christians  in  the 
senate,  in  the  camp,  in  the  palace ;  in 
short  every  where  tnit  in  the  temple  and 
the  theatres  ;  they  filled  the  towns,  the 
country,  the  islands.  Men  and  women 
of  all  ages  and  co -.ditions,  and  even  those 
of  the  nrbt  dig-iUtics  embraced  the  faith ; 
insomucli  that  the  pagans  complained 
that  the  rever.ucs  of  their  templrs  were 
ruined.  They  were  in  such  great  num- 
bers in  the  empire,  that  (as  Tertullian 
expresses  it)  were  they  to  have  retired 
into  another  country,  thiy  would  have 
left  the  Romans  only  a  frightful  solitude. 
For  persecutions  of  the  Christians,  see 
article  Pkrsrcution. 

Christians  may  be  cnn^dered  as  fiomi- 
fin/  and  raU.  There  are  vast  numbers 
who  are  called  Christians,  not  because 
thev  possess  anv  1cn*c  for  i'.hri^t,  bat 
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because  they  happen  to  be  born  in  a 
Christian  country,  educated  by  Chris- 
tian parents,  and  sometimes  attend 
Christian  worship.  There  are  also 
many  whose  minds  are  well  informed  re- 
specting the  Christian  system,  who  pre- 
fer it  to  every  other,  and  who  make  an 
open  profi^atoion  of  it :  and  yet,  after,  all. 
feel  but  littW  of  the  real  power  of  Chris 
tianity.  A  real  Christian  is  one  whose 
understanding  is  enlightened  by  the  in- 
fluences of  dfyine  gra€e,  who  is  convinced 
of  the  depravity  of  his  nature,  who  sees 
his  own  inability  to  help  himself,  who  is 
taught  to  behold  God  as  the  chief  good, 
the  Lord  Jesus  as  the  only  way  to  ob- 
tain felidty,  and  that  tlie  Holy  Spirit  is 
the  grand  agent  in  applying  the  blessing 
of  the  Gospel  to  his  soul.  His  heart  is 
renovated,  and  inclined  to  revere,  ho- 
nour, worship,  trust  in,  and  live  to  '  od. 
His  affections  are  elevated  above  the 
world,  and  centre  in  G(.d  alone.  He 
embraces  him  as  his  portion,  loves  him 
supremely,  and  is  zealous  in  the  defence 
and  support  of  his  cause.  H-s  temper 
is  regulated,  his  powers  roused  to  vi 

gorous  action,  his  thoughts  spiritual,  and 
is  general  deportment  amiabie  and 
uniform  In  fine,  the  true  Christian 
character  exceeds  all  others  as  much  as 
the  blaze  of  the  meridian  sun  outshines 
the  feeble  light  of  the  glow  worm. 

CHRISTIANS  OF  S  r,  JONH,  a 
sect  of  Christians  very  numerous  in  Bal- 
fara,  and  the  neighbcxiring  t  wns :  they 
formerly  inhabited  along  the  river  Jor- 
dan, wherr*  St  John  baptized,  and  it  was 
from  thence  they  had  their  name.  They 
hold  an  anniversary  feast  of  five  days, 
during  which  they  all  ^o  to  the  bishop, 
who  baptizes  them  with  the  baptism  of 
St.  John  Their  baptism  is  also  per 
formed  in  rivers,  and  that  only  on  Sun- 
days ;  they  have  no  notion  of  the  third 
person  in  the  Trinity ;  nor  have  they 
any  canonical  book,  but  abundance  full 
of  charms,  &c  Their  bishoprica.  de- 
scend by  inheritance  as  our  estates  do, 
though  they  have  the  ceremony  of  an 
election.  ^ 

CHRISTIANS  OF  ST.  THOMAS, 
a  sort  of  Christians  in  a  peninsula  of  In- 
dia  on  this  side  the  gulf ;  they  inhabit 
chiefly  at  Cranganor,  and  the  neig- 
bouring  country ;  these  admit  of  no 
images,  and  receive  only  the  cross,  to 
which  they  pay  a  great  veneration. 
They  affirm,  that  the  souls  of  the  saints 
do  not  see  God  till  after  the  day  of  judg- 
ment ;  they  acknowledge  but  three  sa- 
craments, viz,  baptism,  orders,  and  the 
eucharist ;  they  make  no  use  of  holy  i 
oils  in  the  administration  of  baptism,  but,  H 
after  the  ceremony,  anoint  the  infant 'I 


with  an  unction  competed  of  oil  and 
walnuts,  without  any  benediction.  In 
the  eucharist  they  consecrate  with  little 
cakes  made  of  oil  and  salt,  and  instead 
of  wine  make  use  of  water  in  which  rai- 
sins have  been  infused. 

In  the  Asiatic  Researches  of  the  So- 
ciety instituted  in  Bengal,  may  be  fomid 
an  enlarged  account  ot  the  Christians  of 
St.  Thomas,  which  was  laid  before  that 
society  by  F.  Wrede,  Esq.  See  also 
Monthly  Magazine  for  1804,  p.  60.  and 
Dr.  Kerr's  Report  to  Lord  Bentick,  oo 
the  sute  of  the  Christians  inhabiting  the 
kingdom  of  Cochin  and  Travancore. 
Evang.  Mag.  1807,  p.  473. 

CHRISTIANITY,  the  religion  of 
Christians. 

I.  Christianitt,  finmdaiion  of. 
Most,  if  not  all  Christianst  whatever 
their  particular  tenets  may  be,  acknow- 
ledge the  Scriptures  of  the  Oki  and 
New  Testaments  as- the  sole  foundatioii 
of  their  faith  and  practice.  But  as  these 
books,  or  at  least  particular  passages  io 
them,  have  from  the  ambiguity  of  Ian* 
guage  been  variously  interpreted  by^  dif- 
ferent commentators,  these  diversities 
have  given  birth  to  a  multiplicity  of  dif* 
rerrnt  s'-cts.  These,  however,  or  at 
least  the  greatest  number  of  them,  ap- 
peal to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  as  the  ultimate  stan- 
dard, the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and 
manners.  U  asked  by  what  authoritf 
these  books  claim  an  absolute  right  to 
determine  the  consciences  and  under- 
standings of  men  with  regard  to  what 
they  should  believe,  and  what  they 
should  do,  they  an8wer,that  all  Scripture* 
whether  for  doctrine,  correction  or  re- 
proof, was  given  bv  immediate  inspira- 
tion from  God.  If  again  interrogated 
how  those  books  which  they  call  Scri/t' 
ture  are  authenticated,  they  reply,  that 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  proved 
to  be  the  word  of  Grod,  bv  evidences 
both  external  and  internal.  See  $3,  and 
article  Revelation. 

II.  Christianitt,  Evidences  qf  tkt 
tmth  of  The  external  evidences  oif  die 
authenticitv  and  divine  authority  of  the 
Scriptures  nave  been  divided  into  direct 
and  collateral.  The  direct  evidences 
are  such  as  arise  from  the  nature,  con* 
sistency,  and  probability  of  the  facts: 
and  from  the  simpliaty,  uniformity, 
competency,  and  fidelity  of  the  testimo* 
nies  by  which  they  are  8appoi:ted,  The 
collateral  evidences  are  either  the  same 
occurrences  supported  bv  heathen  tes-* 
timonies,  or  otners  which  concur  with 
and  corroborate  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity. Its  internal  evidences  arise 
either  from  its  exact  conformity  with 
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t!ie  chancter  of  God,  from  its  aptitude 
to  the  frame  and  circumstances  of  man, 
vfirom  those  supernatural  convictions 
nd  asaistances  which  are  impressed  on 
^  mind  by  the  immediate  operation  of 
the  Divine  Spirit.  We  shall  here  chiefly 
UiMr  Dr.  Ijoddridge,  and  endeavour  to 
pe  some  of  the  chief  evidences  which 
im  been  brou^t  forward,  and  which 
nay  unprejudiced  mind  must  confess 
te  wim  11  Table. 

First.  Taking  the  matter  merely  in 
theory,  it  will  appear  hishly  probable 
thil  such  a  system  as  the  Gospel  should 
be,  indeed,  a  dirine  revelation. 

1.  The  case  of  mankind  is  naturally 
■ck  as  to  need  a  divine  revelation,  1 
khn.  ¥.  19.  Kom.  i.  Eph.  iv.— 2.  There 
isfaoB  Ike  light  of  nature  considerable 
CBCoara^ement  to  hope  that  God  would 
fiVQnr  bn  Cfeaturrs  with  so  needful  a 
bkssii^  as  a  revelation  appears.— 3 
We  mmy  easily  conclude,  that  if  a  re- 
vckllaB  were  given,  it  would  be  intro- 
daoed  and  transmitted  in  such  a  man- 
■er  m  Christianity  is  said  to  have  been. 
—4  That  the  main  doctrines  of  the 
Go^  are  of  soch  a  nature  as  we  might 
ii  geacral  suppose  those  of  a  divine  re- 
vckdan  would  be ;  raticmal,  practical, 
■d  nbBoie.  Heb.  xi  6.  Mark,  xii.  20. 
1  Tuk  fi.  5.  Matt.  V.  48.  Matt.  x.  29, 
SO.  Philippians,  iv.  8.  Romans,  ii.  6,  40. 

Secoooly  II  is,  in  fact,  certain  that 
Ckristianity  is,  indeed,  a  divine  revela- 
tioa;  far,  L  llie  bcokM  of  the  /iew  Tes- 
tMmeni,  now  in  our  hands,  were  written 
hy  iAeJSrgt  fireachers  and  fiubiihhera  of 
LhristianUy.  In  proof  of  this,  observe, 
1.  That  it  is  certain  that  Christianity  is 
net  a  new  religion,  but  that  it  was  maio- 
tamcd  bf  great  multitudes  quickly  after 
the  time  in  which  Jesus  is  said  to  have 
sppeaRd-— 3.  That  there  was  certainly 
sock  a  penon  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who 
was  cracked  at  Jerusalem,  when  Pon- 
oos  Pilate  was  governor  there. — 3.  The 
int  publishers  of  this  religion  wrote 
hsoks  which  contained  an  account  of 
tke  fife  and  doctrine  of  Jesus,  their  mas- 

r,  nd  which  went  by  the  name  of  those 

now  make  up  our  New  IVstament. 

That  the  books  of  the  New  Tes- 

it  have  been   preserved,   in  the 

nnourrupted  to  i\\e  present  time, 

the  original  language  in  which  they 

!fe  written.— 5.  That  the  translation 
rf  tfieoi  now  m  our  hands  may  be  de- 
upon  as,  in  all  things  most  ma. 
agreeable  to  the  original.  Now,  II. 
ailowing  the  A'ew  Testament  to 
mnr,  according  to  the  above  firoof 
tf  wUl  certainly  follow  that  C/irUtianity 
9  «  divmc  revelation  ;  for,  in  the  first 
it  i^  exceedingly  evident  that  the 


writers  of  the  New  Testament  certainly 
knew  whether  the  facts  were  true  or 
false  John  i.  o.  Jiihn,  xix.  27,  35.  Actik 
xxvii.  7.  9.-3.  That  the  character  of 
these  writers,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  by 
their  works,  seems  to  render  them  wor- 
thy of  i-egard,  and  leaves  no  room  to 
imagine  they  intended  to  deceives  ntf. 
The  manner  in  which  they  tell  their 
story  is  most  happily  adapted  to  gain 
our  belief.  There  is  no  air  of  declama- 
tion and  harangue  ;  nothing  that  locdu 
like  artifice  and  design :  no  apologies* 
no  encomiums,  no  characters,  no  re- 
flections, no  digres«ons;  but  the  facts 
are  recounted  with  great  simplicity,  just 
as  they  seem  to  have  happened ;  and 
those  facts  are  left  to  speax  for  them- 
selves.—Their  integrity  likewise  evi- 
dently appears  in  the  freedom  with 
which  they  mention  those  circumstances 
which  might  have  exposed  their  Master 
and  themselves  to  the  greatest  contempt 
amongst  prejudice  a^  inconMderate 
men,  such  as  they  knew  they  must  ge- 
nerally expect  to  meet  with.  John,  i.  45. 
46  John,  vii.  52.  Luke,  ii.  4.  7.  Mark* 
vi.  S.  Matt  viii.  20.  John.  vii.  48.  It  is 
certain  that  there  are  in  the  writings 
the  most  genuine  traces  not  only  of  a 
plain,  and  honest,  but  a  most  pons  and 
devout,  a  most  benevolent  and  generous 
disposition,  as  every  one  must  acknow« 
ledge  who  reads  their  writings  —3.  The 
apostles  were  under  no  temptation  to 
forge  a  story  of  this  kind,  or  to  publish 
it  to  the  world  knowing  it  to  be  false.— 
4  Had  they  done  so,  humanly  speaking, 
they  must  quickly  have  perished  in  it, 
and  their  foolish  cause  must  have  died 
with  them,  without  ever  gaining  any 
credit  in  the  world.  Reflect  more  par- 
ticularly on  the  nature  of  those  grand 
facts,  the  death,  resurrection,  and  ex- 
altation of  Christ,  which  formed  the 
great  foundation  of  the  Christian  scheme^ 
as  iirst  exhibited  by  the  apostlea  The 
resurrection  of  a  dead  man,  and  his  as* 
cension  into  an  atxxle  in  the  upper 
world,  where  such  strange  things,  that  a 
thousand  objections  would  immediately 
have  been  raised  against  them;  aiid 
some  extraordinary  proof  would  have 
been  justly  required  as  a  balance  to 
them.  Consider  the  manner  in  which 
the  apostles  undertook  to  prove  Uie 
truth  of  their  testimony  to  these  facts  i 
and  it  will  evidently  appear,  that,  in« 
stead  of  confirming  their  scheme,  it 
must  have  been  sufficient  utterly  to  have 
overthrown  it,  had  it  been  itself  the 
most  probable  imjxjsture  that  the  wit  of 
man  could  ever  have  contrived.  See 
Acts,  iii.  ix.  xiv.  xix.  &c.  They  did  not 
merely  a.s!<crt  that  they  had  M^en  m\T%> 
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•wlowert  rtiem  TFim  a  vinenr  rt 
-silont  nnww^ ;  mit  -nese  :nrr 
-imk  cn  nisnlav  nnc  in  saca  idle  ana 
rm  tnuu  as  ^iient  -.t  homi  -nicnt 
:nrni.  jqc  n  snch  ^oiiii  mu  :  iiuuruim 
"Wsrss  as  anpeaiea  woimT  't  civixie  :n- 
'enxMtian.  .lod  i.".iiimy  ^'iperrar  m  !;n 
man  power.  Xor  -^giL  ^heae  tnxnvs  'in- 
iertajun  n  .i  Werner,  .n  a  :irc;e  ri 
friends  cr  isgemtenn  ;  lOr  were  'zey 
3aid  tn  ne  -vrm^c  is  noi^iit  x  saa- 
pectecL  ^y  oiw  zcixteiKnxES  n  'iie 
rrand :  ~.ac  taev  .veie  uone  nnxn  n  :iie 
moat  puntic  manner.  'Vcujii iaiiwauna 
lave  lude  soca  pretensons  as  these  r 
TT.  :c  '.tier  nad.  -irasc  rher  not  :uime^ 
diatcly-  have  bea  exoowm  ind  raiBBd^ 
]8iDV,  if  the  New  resBunoK  be  i^ennme, 
then  ;c  is  ceroin  uxat  :ae  ■^x■lka  pre- 
'jcoA.  CO  haTe  wruuigm  luracies  m  die 
verr  presence  it  :!ioae  :q  ^Thom  'Jieir 
wntinp  ::fere  jddxesscti .  lar,  :nore, 
'Jirr  prosess  ilkevise  :q  liare  c 
^hflse  naincoions  ^Sxsk  :b  soiil. 
derable  decrees  an  Jthers,  even  on  the 
'i^eiy  persons  »  whoas  :heT  wnte.  and 
they  appeal  :q  their  axaoences  3s  to 
:he  trn'ch  •«  :c  .\jid  conki  there  possiblir 
')e  mam  :cr  defusKm  here- — .«.  It  is 
likewise  certain  thac  :he  apostiea  did 
sain  earlv  crroit.  and  succeeded  in  a 
most  wtndertul  manner.  Fhia  is  aixin- 
dantlv  prnved  \Tf  the  vase  number  uc 
churches  estabii^ hed  in  the  eoHy  a^^  at 
Rome,  Corinth.  Ephcsna.  CoUcase,  te. 
te.  &C.— ^  rhat.  admitting  the  tacts 
which  ther  testified  cmcenung  Christ 
to  tse  true,  then  it  was  reascnabie  tbr 
their  cantempcvanes*  and  is  trasonable 
for  ua,  to  receive  the  t^ispei  which  they 
have  transmitted  to  us  as  n  Ji\'ine  reve- 
lation. The  great  thin^  thev  asserted 
was,  that  Jesus  was  the  Chribt.  and  that 
ha  was  proved  to  be  so  by  pmphecies 
accomplished  in  him,  and  by  miracles 
wrought  by  him,  and  by  others  in  his 
rame.  If  we  attend  to  these,  we  shall 
find  them  to  be  no  contemptible  ar^- 
m^nts ;  h«it  mu<)t  he  forced  to  acknow. 
Ifflfe,  that,  the  premises  beinir  esta- 
bMhrd,  the  conclusion  most  easily  and 
necessarily  follows :  and  this  concfnsion, 
that  J^sns  is  the  Christ,  taken  in  all  its 
extent,  is  an  abstract  of  the  Cvospel  re- 
▼elation,  and  therefore  is  sometimes  put 
for  thr  whole  of  it.  Acts,  viii.  37.  Acts, 
xvii.  IH.  See  Articles  MiRAr.LRand 
PnopHRty.— 7.  The  truth  of  the  Gos- 
pel has  also  rrreived  farther  and  very 
crmsif1#»rahlTonfirmatifin  from  wliHt  has 
hnrmenrd  in  thp  worM  slnre  it  was  first 
piihflsliftl.  Ami  hfrr  we  iiiiisl  drsii-e 
f fcnr  (itie  to  ronsidrr  whHt  (tod  has 
4blhft  *"  '••'itinrm  thr  Ofwprl  slrirn 
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ics  nnc  puniiratioD,  and  he  will  find  ita 
lartner  evidence  of  its  Divine  original. 
We  mi^t  argoe  at  large  from  its  sur^ 
jinaiBi^  pmpa^tian  in  the  world ;  from 
'He  miracnkna  powers  with  which  not 
oDtv  the  apoBcha*  but  suxuiEng  preach- 
ers oc  the  GospeU  and  other  converts, 
were  endowed ;  from  the  accomplish- 
ment of  prophecies  reconled  in  die  New 
FesQuncnt ;  and  fxtnn  the  preservatkn 
•sr  rne  Jews,  as  a  distinct  people,  notwith- 
standing the  various  dilficalties  and  per^ 
secudona  thramsh  which  they  have 
passed.  We  mmt  not*  howevert  forget 
to  mention  the  ccnfimatian  it  receives 
from  the  methods  which  its  enemies 
have  taken  to  desnny  it ;  and  tiiese  have 
fOenerally  been  either  peraecntiao  or 
faisehooii,  or  cavillini^  at  some  particu- 
laxa  in  revelation,  without  euletuia  buta 
the  f^nd  argument  on  which  it  is  bottt, 
and  t'airiy  debatini;  what  is  offered  m  ita 
dettnce. '  Tlie  cause  has  gained  con- 
fideraoiv  by  the  opposition  made  to  it ; 
the  more  it  has  been  tried*  the  mote  it 
has  been  approved  ;  and  we  are  bdd  to 
say  no  honest  man,  unfettered  bf  pv^ 
jndiGe,  can  examine  this  system  in  au  its 
parts*  without  being  convinced  that  Its 
oriflsn  is  divin& 

ul.  CaarsTiANTTT.  gtnenl  doe^ 
:nne9  of  ^  It  must  be  obviona,"  says  an 
ingenious  author,  **to  every  reflecting 
mind,  that,  whether  we  attempt  to  ftnn 
the  'dea  ot  any  religion  a  faiari^  or  con* 
template  those  which  have  already  been 
exhibited,  certain  facta,  prindplci^  or 
iiata.  must  be  pre-estabhshed ;  firam 
whence  will  result,  a  particular  frame 
of  mind  and  course  of  action  suitable  to 
the  character  and  dignity  of  that  BeiDK 
bv  whom  the  religion  is  enjoined,  and 
;idapted  to  the  nature  and  situatioD  of 
chose  agnents*  who  are  commanded  to 
observe  it.  Hence  CAriMtianit^  may  be 
divided  into  credendd  or  doctrmes,  and 
agenda  or  precepts.  As  the  great  fbnii- 
diition  of  his  religion*  therefbre*  the 
Christian  befieves  the  existence  and  n- 
vemment  of  one  eternal  and  infinite  Es- 
sence, which  for  ever  retains  in  hsdf 
the  cause  of  its  own  existence,  and  in- 
herently possesses  all  those  perfectwDS 
which  are  compatible  with  its  nature  ; 
such  are  its  almightv  power,  omnisdetit 
wisdom,  infinite  justice,  boundless  good- 
ness, and  universal  presence.  In  this 
indivisible  essence  the  Christian  recog- 
nises three  distinct  subsistences,  ]ret  dis- 
tinguished in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be 
incompatible  either  with  essential  unity, 
or  simplicity  of  being,  or  with  their  per- 
sonal distinction:  each  of  them  pos- 
sTKscs  the  same  nature  and  properties 
to  the  same  extent.    This  infinite  Being 
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w  gndoualy  pleased  to  creaie  a  uni- 
tene  replete   with   intelligences,   who 
mighc  enjoy  his  glory,  participate  his 
bappineiSt  And  imitate  his  perfections. 
Bit  as  thne  beings  were  not  immutable, 
te  left  to   the   freedom  of  ttieir  own 
wiU,  degeneracy  took  place,  and  that  in 
a  rank  of  intelugence  superior  to  man. 
lot  gult  is  never  stationary.    I  mpatient 
«f  itself  and  cursed  with  its  own  feel- 
an  it  proceeds  from   bad  to  worse, 
vEibt  tM  poignancy  of  its  torments  in- 
CRBses  with  the  number  of  its  perpe- 
tncioDa.    Such  was  the  situation  of  Sa- 
ta  and  hia  aposUte  ai^ls.    They  at- 
iMpted  to  trander  their  turpitude  and 
wmerj  to  nuui^  and  were  alas,  but  too 
■cceisfid?     Hence  the   heterojgeneous 
ad  hrreconcUable  principles  which  ope- 
iste  n  Us  nature ;  hence  that  inexpli- 
csble  Bcdky  of  wisdom  and  folly,  of 
wihade  and  error,  of  benevolence  and 
uaB^akf^  off  sincerity,  and  fraud,  ex- 
hibiied  through   his  whole   conduct; 
heaoe  the  darkness  of  his  understanding, 
Iht  deptavity  of  his  will,  the  pollution 
of  Us  heart,  the  irregularity  of  his  af - 
teioBBi  and  the  afaAoTute  subvernon  of 
hk  whole  intrmal  economy.    The  seeds 
rfpfniitfaw  soon  ripmed  into  overt  acts 
d  gaik  and  horror.    All  the  hostiUdes 
iff  BMnre  were  confronted,  and  the  whole 
Mblnnary  creation  became  a  theatre  of 
(finder  and  mischief.    Here  the  Chris- 
tian caice  more  appeals  to  fact  and  ex- 
perience. If  these  things  are  so ;  if  man 
be  die  vessel  of  guilt,  and  the  victim  of 
oaseiT,  he  demands  how  this  constitu- 
dan  off  things  can  be  accounted  for  f  how 
can  it  be  supposed  that  a  being  so  wicked 
and  oahappy  should  be  the  production 
off  an  iafinitely  good  and  infinitely  per- 
fect Crtator  ^   He  therefore  insists  that 
barnaa  nature  must  have  been  disar- 
ranged and  contaminated  by  some  vio- 
lent shock';  and  that,  of  consequence. 
wickont  the  light  diffused  over  the  face 
cff  things  by  Christianity,  all  nature  must 
resaain    inscrutable    and     inexplicable 
n^abery.    To  redress  these  eviU,  to  re- 
Rab&n  the  empire  of  rccdtude  and 
to  restore  the  nature  of  man 
primitive  dienity,  to  satisfy  the  re- 
arances  of  innnite  justice,  to  purify 
CfCfy  original  or  c<mtracted   stain,   to 
opiate  the  guilt  and  destroy  the  power 
of  vice,  the  eternal  Son  of  (xod,  from 
wham  Chrisdanity  takes  its  name,  and 
ID  whom  it  owes  its  origin,  descended 
faa  the  bosom  of  his  Father,  assumed 
Ike  human  nature,  became  the  repre- 
tcaative  of  man ;  endured  a  severe  pro- 
teion  in  that  character ;  exhibited  a 
patiero  off  perfect  ri^teousncss,  and 
>t  tan  ratified  his  doctrine,  and  fullv  ac- 


complished all  the  ends  of  his  mission^ 
by  a  cruel,  unmerited,  and  ignominous 
death.  Before  he  left  the  world,  he  de- 
livered the  doctrines  of  salvation,  and 
the  rules  of  human  conduct,  to  hu  apos- 
tles, whom  he  empowered  to  instruct 
the  workl  in  all  that  concerned .  their 
eternal  felicity  and  whom  he  invested 
with  miraculous  gifts  to  ascertain  the 
reality  of  what  they  Uught.  To  them 
he  likewise  promised  another  comforter, 
even  the  Divine  Spirit,  who  should  re^ 
move  the  darknen,  console  the  woes, 
and  purify  the  stains  of  human  nature. 
Having  remained  for  a  nan  of  three 
days  under  the  power  of  death,  he  rose 
again  from  the  grave ;  appeared  to  his 
disciples,  and  many  others ;  conversed 
'  with  them  for  some  time*  then  re-aa- 
cended  to  heaven;  from  whence  the 
Christian  expects  him,  according  to  his 

Jiromise,  to  appear  as  the  Sovereign 
udge  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  from 
whose  awards  there  is  no  appeal,  and 
by  whose  sentence  the  destiny  of  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked  shall  be  eter- 
nally fixed.  Soon  after  his  departure 
to  the  right  hand  of  bis  Father  (where 
in  his  human  nature  he  sits  supreme  off 
all  created  beings,  and  invested  with  the 
absolute  adminstration  of  heaven  and 
earth,)  the  Spirit  of  grace  and  consola- 
tion descended  on  his  apostles  with  vi- 
sible signatures  of  divine  power  and  pre- 
sence. Nor  were  his  salutary  opera- 
tions confined  to  them,  but  extended  to 
all  who  did  nut  by  obstinate  guilt  repel 
his  influences.  These,  indeed,  were  less 
conspicuous  than  at  the  glorious  xrea 
when  they  were  visibly  esdiibited  in  the 
persons  of  the  apostles.  But,  though 
bis  energy  be  less  observable,  it  is  by 
no  means  less  effectual  to  all  the  pur- 
poses of  grace  and  mercy.  The  Chris- 
tian is  convinced  that  there  is  snd  shall 
continue  to  be  a  society  upon  earth,  who 
worship  God  as  revealed  in  Jesus 
Christ,  who  believe  hb  doctrines,  who 
observe  his  precepts,  and  who  shall  be 
I  saved  by  the  merits  of  his  death,  in  the 
use  of  these  external  means  of  salvation 
which  he  hath  apiiointed.  He  also  be- 
lieves that  the  sacraments  of  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  supper,  the  interpreta-^ 
tion  and  application  of  Scripture,  the  ha- 
bitual exercise  of  public  and  private  de- 
votion, are  obviously  calculated  to  dif- 
fuse and  promote  the  interests  of  truth 
and  religion  by  BU|)erinducing  the  salu- 
jtary  habits  of  faith,  love,  and  repentance. 
!  He  is  firmly  persuaded,  that,  at  the  con* 
i  summation  of  all  things,  when  the  pur- 
poses of  Providence  in  the  various  revo- 
ilutions  of  progressive  nature  are  ac- 
'  complished,  the  whole  human  race  shaW 
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once  more  issue  from  thdr  graves ; 
tome  to  immortal  felicity  in  the  actual 
peroepdon  and  enjoyment  of  their 
Creator's  presence,  and  others  to  ever- 
lasting shame  and  misery." 

IV.  Christianitt,  morality  and  ^u- 
ficriority  qf.  It  has  been  well  otnerved, 
"  that  the  two  grand  principles  of  ac- 
tkot  according  to  the  Christian,  are  the 
love  of  God,  which  is  the  sovereign  pas- 
sion in  every  gracious  mind ;  and  the 
love  of  man,  which  regulates  our  actions 
according  to  the  various  relations  in 
which  we  stand,  whether  to  oommu- 
nities  or  individuals,  lliis  sacred  coo- 
nczioii  ought  never  to  be  totally  extin- 
guished by  any  temporary  iofury.  It 
ou|^t  to  subsist  in  some  degree  even 
amaont  enemies.  It  requires  that  we 
riiould  pardon  the  offeocess  of  others, 
M  we  expect  pardon  for  our  own; 
and  that  we  should  no  farther  renst 
evil  than  is  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation of  personal  rights  and  social 
bappiness.  It  dictates  every  relative 
and  reciprocal  duty  between  parents 
and  children,  masters  and  servants, 
governors  and  subjects,  friends  and 
niends,  men  and  men ;  nor  does  it  mere- 
ly enioin  the  observation  of  equity, 
bat  likewise  inspires  the  most  sublime 
and  extensive  charity ;  a  boundless  and 
disinteretted  effusion  of  tenderness  for 
the  whole  species,  which  feels  thdr  dis- 
tress, and  q>erates  for  their  relief  and 
Improvement." 

**  Christianity,"  it  has  also  been  ob- 
lerved  (and  with  the  greatest  propriety,) 
**  is  superior  to  all  other  religions,  liie 
disciple  of  Jesus  not  only  contends  that 
no  vrstem  of  religion  has  ever  yet  been 
exhibited  so  consistent  with  itself,  so 
congruous  to  philosophy  and  the  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind,  as  Christianity  r 
he  likewise  avers  that  it  is  infinitely 
more  productive  of  real  consolation  than 
all  other  religious  or  philosophical  te- 
nets which  have  ever  entered  into  the 
•out,  or  been  applied  to  the  heart  of 
man.  For  what  is  death  to  that  mind 
which  considers  eternity  as  the  career 
of  its  existence  f  What  are  the  frowns 
of  men  to  him  who  claims  an  eternal 
worid  as  his  mheritance  f  What  is  the 
loss  of  friends  to  that  heart  which  feels, 
with  more  than  natural  conviction,  that 
it  sh^l  quickly  rejoin  them  in  a  more 
tender  intimate,  and  permanent  inter- 
course, than  any  of  which  the  present 
fife  is  susceptible  ^  What  are  the  vids- 
iitndes  of  external  things  to  a  mind 
which  strongly  and  uniformly  anticipates 
a  rtate  of  endless  and  immutable  fe- 
licity f  What  are  mortifications  disap- 1 
pofaitments,  and  insults,  to  a  spirit  which  I 


is  conscious  of  being  the  original  off*- 
spring  and  adopted  child  of  God:  which 
knows  that  his  omnipotent  Father  will 
in  proper  time  eflfectually  assert  the 
dignity  and  privileges  of  its  nature  ?  In 
a  word,  as  this  earth  is  but  a  speck  in 
the  creation,  as  time  is  not  an  instant 
in  proportion  to  eternity,  such  are  the 
hopes  and  prospects  of  the  Christian  in 
comparison  of  every  sublunary  misfor* 
tune  or  difficulty.  It  is  therefore  in  his 
judgment,  the  eternal  wonder  of  angels, 
ancTindeUble  opprobrium  of  man.  that 
a  religion  so  worthy  of  God,  so  sultiMe 
to  the  frame  and  circumstances  of  our 
nature,  so  consonant  to  all  the  dictatet 
of  reason,  so  friendly  to  the  dignity  and 
improvement  of  intelligent  beings,  lo 
pregnant  with  genuine  comfort  and  de- 
light should  be  rejected  and  despiaed 
by  any  of  the  human  race." 

V.  CHaiSTiAiriTT,/iro/tos^ioiiaifi< 
9uccea9  of.  Despised  as  Christianity  has 
been  by  many,  yet  it  has  had  an  exten- 
sive progress  through  the  world,  and  still 
remains  to  be  protessed  bf  great  nan* 
hers  of  mankmd ;  though  it  ia  Uf  be  la- 
mented many  are  nnaoqnainted^vitll  Hi 
genuine  influence.    It  was  ear^  and  la- 
pidly   propagated   through  tne  wiuie 
Koman  empire,  which  tnen  contained 
almost  the  whole  known  world;  aad 
herein  we  cannot  but  admire  bodi  the 
wisdom  and  the  power  of  God.    **  De^ 
titute  of  all  human  advantages,"  saya  a 
good  writer, "  protected  by  no  authority, 
assisted  by  no  art ;  not  recommended 
by  the  reputation  of  its  author,  not  en- 
forced by  eloouence  in  its  advocates,  the 
word  of  God  grew  mightily  and  ftrt' 
vailed.   Twelve  men,  poor,  artfeas,  and 
illiterate,  we  behold  triumphina  over 
the  fiercest  and  most  determinea  oppo- 
sition; over  the  tvranny  of  the  bmi- 
gistrate,  and  the  subtleties  of  the  pidlo- 
flopher ;  over  the  prejudices  of  the  Gen* 
tile,  and  the  bigotiy  of  the  Jew.    Tbev 
established  a  religion  which  held  feito 
high  aiid  venerable  mysteries,  aoch  as 
the  pride  of  man  would  induce  him  to 
suspect,  because  he  could  not  peifectlt 
comprehend  them ;    which   prewhed    \ 
doctrines  pure  and  spiritual,  inch  aa 
corrupt  nature  was  prone  to  oppoae,  be- 
cause it  shrunk  from  the  severity  of  their    i 
discipline  ;  which  required  its  folk)weri    ' 
to  renounce  almost  every  opinion  they    \ 
had  embraced  as  sacred,  and  every  in- 
terest they  had  pursued  asimpoitant;    \ 
which  even  exposed  them  to  eveiy  spe- 
cies of  danger  and  infamy  ;  to  persecu-    ) 
tion  unmerited  and  unpitied ;  to  the     i 
gloom  of  a  prison,  and  to  the  panfp  of    \ 
death.    Hopeless  as  this  prospect  might    >| 
appear  to  the  view  of  short^ghted  man,    » 
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the  Goq;)el  vet  emerged  from  the  ob- 
acurity  m  which  it  was  likely  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  Uie  complicated  distresses 
oi  its  friends,  and  the  unrelenting  cru- 
elty of  its  foes.  It  succeeded  in  a  ]pecu- 
liar  degree,  and  in  a  peculiar  manner ; 
it  derived  that  success  fVom  truth,  and 
obtained  it  under  circumstances  where 
fieilsehood  must  have  been  detected  and 
crushed. 

**  Althoo^,"  says  the  elegant  Porteus, 
'*  Christiamty  has  not  always  been  so 
well  understood,  or  to  hoiiestly  prac- 
tlaed,  as  it  ought  to  have  been ;  although 
its  spirit  has  Deen  often  mistalLen,  aiid 
its  precepts  misappQed,  yet,  under  all 
these  disadvantages,  it  has  gradually 
produced  a  visible  change  in  those  paints 
which  most  materially  concern  the  peace 
and  qi^et  of  the  world.  Its  beneficent 
sgpirit  has  spread  itself  through  all  the 
<fiflferent  relatioiis  and  modincatioos  of 
life,  and  communicated  its  kindhr  in- 
flonce  to  almost  every  public  and  pri- 
vate GODCem'  of  mankind.  It  has  insen- 
flibhr  worked  itself  into  the  inmost  frame 
and  consdtutioQ  of  civil  states.  It  has 
given  ft  tinge  to  the  complexion  of  their 
governments,  to  the  temper  and  admi- 
nlstnitionGf  thdrlaws.  It  has  restrained 
the  spirit  of  the  prince  and  the  madness 
of  the  people.  It  hassofboed  the  rigour 
of  degpotimn,  and  tamed  the  insolence 
of  conquest.  It  has  In  some  degree  taken 
•way  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  thrown 
even  over  tne  horrors  of  war  a  veil  of 
mercy.  It  has  descended  into  families, 
has  mminished  the  pressure  of  private 
granny  ;  improved  every  domestic  en- 
dearment ;  given  tenderness  to  the  pa- 
rent, humanity  to  the  master,  respect 
to  superiors,  to  inferiors  ease ;  so  that 
mankind  are,  upon  the  whcde,  even  in  a 
temporal  view,  under  infinite  obligations 
to  the  mild  and  pacific  temper  of  the 
Gospel,  and  have  reaped  from  it  moro 
substantial  worldly  benefits  than  from 
any  other  institution  upon  earth.  As  one 
]>roof  of  this  (among  many  others,)  con- 
ttder  only  the  shocking  carnage  made 
in  the  human  species  by  the  exposure 
of  infimts,  the  nadiatorial  shows,  which 
•ometimes  cost  curope  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  lives  in  a  month ;  and  the  ex- 
ceedingly cruel  usage  of  slaves,  allowed 
and  practiced  by  the  ancient  pagans. 
These  were  not  the  accidental  and  tem- 
porary excesses  of  a  sudden  fury,  but 
were  legai  and  e$tadii$hrd,  and  con- 
stant methods  of  murdering  and  tor- 
menting mankind.  Had  Christianity 
done  iiothing  more  than  brought  into 
disuse  (as  it  confessedly  has  done)  the 
two  former  of  these  numan  customs, 
entirely,  and  the  latter  to  a  very  great 


degree,  it  had  justly  merited  the  title 
of  the  benevolent  religion  :  but  this  is 
far  from  behig  all.  Throughout  tl^ 
more  enlightened  parts  of  Christendom 
there  prevails  a  gentleness  of  manners 
widely  different  from  the  ferocity  of  the 
most  civilized  nations  of  antiquity;  and 
that  liberality  with  which  every  species 
of  distress  is  relieved,  is  a  virtue  pecu- 
liar to  the  Christian  name." 

But  we  may  ask  farther,  what  .success 
has  it  had  on  the  mind  of  man,  as  it  re- 
jects his  eternal  welfare  f  How  many 
thousands  have  frh  its  power,  rejmced 
in  its  benign  influence,  aiid  under  his  die* 
tates  been  constrained  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  glory  and  praise  of  God  ? 
Ekirdened  with  gtiitt,  incapable  of  find- 
ing relief  from  human  resources,  die 
mind  has  here  found  peace  unspeakable, 
in  beholding  that  sacrifice  which  alone 
could  atone  for  transgression.  Here  the 
hard  and  impenitent  heart  has  been 
softened,  the  '  impetuous  passions  re- 
strained, the  ferodous  temper  subdued,' 
powerful  prejudices  conquered,  igno- 
rance dispelled,  and  the  ot»tacles  to  real 
happiness  removed.  Here  the  Chris- 
Uan,  looking  round  on  the  glories  and 
Uandishments  of  this  world,  has  been 
enabled  .with  a  noble  contempt  to  despise 
all  Here  death  itself,  the  king  of  ter- 
rors has  lost  its  sting ;  and  the  soul, 
with  a  holy  magnanimity,  has  borne  up 
in  the  agonies  of  a  dying  hour,  and  sweet- 
ly sung  Itself  away  to  everlasting  bliss. 

In- respect  to  hs  future  spread,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  all  nations 
shall  feel  its  happy  effects.  The  pro- 
phecies are  pregnant  with  matter  as  to 
this  belief.  It  seems  that  not  onlv  a  na- 
tion or  a  country,  but  the  whole  habitable 
elobe,  shdl  become  the  kingdom  of  our 
Lord  and  of  his  Christ :  and  who  is  there 
that  has  ever  known  the  excellency  of 
this  system ;  who  is  there  that  has  ever 
experienced  its  happy  efficacy ;  who  is 
there  that  has  ever  been  convinced  of 
its  divine  origin,  its  delightful  nature, 
and  peaceful  tendency,  but  what  must 
join  the  benevolent  and  royal  poet  in 
saying,  **  Let  the  whole  earth  be  filled 
with  Its  glory,  amen,  and  amen.** 

See  article  Christianitt  in  Eney- 
clopedia  Britiannica  ;  Paley'9  Evideticet  of 
Chrittiunity ;  Lardner*9  and  Mackntghrt 
CreiUbiUty  of  the  fj^fpel  Hittory ;  Jjord 
Hcukf  on  the  inflvence  of  Gibbon's  Five 
Cantet ;  Fawcetft  Evidencet  «/*  Chrittiani* 
VjH  Do4ldndge9  ditto  ;  FeU'9  and  Hunter's 
JSntitrea  on  ditto ;  Beattie*9  Evidences  of 
the  Christian  Religion  ;  Soame  Jenyns*  Eui' 

Idences  of  ditto  ;    Whitens  Sermons  ,•   Bishop 
Forteus*   Sermons,  vol.   i.  sermon  12,  13  ; 
M  and  las  Essay  en  the  btntficinl  Effects  of 
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Ckrittiaiuti)  on  the  temporal  Concetms   of 

CHRISTMAS,  the  day  on  which  the 
nativity  of  our  blessed  Saviour  is  cele- 
brated. 

The  first  footsteps  we  find  ^f  the  ob- 
servation of  this  day  arc  in  the  second 
century  about  the  time  of  the  Enip«.-f  or 
Com  modus.  The  decretal  epistles,  in- 
deed, carry  it  up  a  little  higher,  and  say 
that  Telesphorus,  whi)  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Antonius  Pius,  ordered  divine  ser- 
vice to  be  celebrated,  and  an  angelic 
hymn  to  be  sung  the  night  before  the 
nativity  of  our  Saviour.  That  it  was 
kept  before  the  time  of  Constantine  we 
have  a  melancholy  proof ;  for  whilst  the 
persecution  raged  under  Dioclesian, 
who  then  kept  uis  court  at  Nicomedia, 
that  tyrant,  among  other  acts  of  cruelty, 
finding  multitudes  of  Christians  assem- 
bled together  to  celebrate  Christ's  na- 
tivity, commanded  the  church  doors 
where  they  were  met  to  be  shut,  and 
fire  to  be  put  to  it,  which  86on  reduced 
them   and  the  church  to  a^hes.    See 

HOLTDAT. 

CHRONOLOGY,  the  science  of  com- 
puting  and  adjusting  the  periods  of  time, 
referring  each  event  to  tlie  proper  year. 
We  have  not  room  here  to  present  the 
reader  with  a  system  of  cnronology  ; 
but  should  he  be  desirous  of  studying 
this  science,  he  may  consult  the  systems 
of  Cluviar^  Calvisiua,  Usher,  Simson, 
Bedford^  Marshmati,  Blair,  Playfair, 
and  Dr,  Halea. 

CHURCH.  1.  The  Greek  word 
EJUCAJI0-M  denotes  an  aaaembty  met  about 
busineu,  whether  lawful  or  unlawful. 
Acts  xix  32.  39. — 2.  It  is  understood 
of  the  collective  body  of  Christians,  or 
all  those  over  the  face  of  the  earth  who 
prifess  to  believe  in  Christ,  and  ac- 
knowledge him  to  be  the  Saviour  of 
mankind  :  this  is  called  the  viaible 
church,  Eph.  iii.  SI.  1  Tim.  iii.  15 
Eph.  iv  11. 12—3.  By  the  word  church, 
also,  we  are  to  unclerstand  the  whole 
hoAy  of  (9od*s  chosen  people,  in  every 
period  of  time :  this  is  the  invisible 
church.  Those  on  earth  are  albo  calh-d 
the  militant,  and  th  <se  in  heaven  the 
triumphant  church,  Heb.  xii.  23,  Acts 
XX.  28  Eph  i.  22.  Matt.  xvi.  28.-4. 
By  a  particular  church  we  understand 
an  assembly  of  Christians  united  to 
gether,  and  meeUng  in  one  place  for  the 
solemn  worship  of  God.  'i  o  this  a^rt-e 
the  definition  given  by  the  compileu  of 
the  thirty- nine  articles :— ."  A  corru- 
gation of  faithful  men,  in  which  the  true 
word  of  God  is  preached,  and  the  sacra- 
ments duly  administered  according  to 
Cbriift's  ordinances,  in  all  those  things 


that  of  necessity  are  requisite  to  the 
same."  Acts  ix.  31.  GaL  i.  2.  33.  1  C«r. 
34.   Acts  XX.  17.   Cd.  iv.  15—5. 


XIV. 


I'he  word  is  now  used  also  to  denote  any 
particular  denomination  of  Christiaos 
distinguished  by  particular  doctrines^ 
ceremonies,  &c.;  as  the  Romish  chuRli» 
Greek  church,  English  church,  && 

Congregational  church  is  so  called 
from  their  maintaining  that  emch  oos- 
gregatiou  of  Christians  which  meet  is 
one  place  for  religious  worslup  is  a  com- 
plete church,  and  has  sufficient  power 
to  act  and  perform  every  thing  relative 
to  religious  government  within  ittd^ 
and  is  in  no  respect  subject  or  ac- 
countable to  any  other  church.  It  does 
not  appear,  say  they,,  that  the  priimtive 
churches  were  national ;  they  were  sot 
even  provincial ;  for.  though  there  wctc 
many  believers  and  professine  Chtii' 
tians  in  Judea,  in  Galilee,  in  Samaria, 
in  Macedonia,  in  Galatia,  and  other  pi» 
vinces,  yet  we  never  read  of  a  pravis- 
cial  church  in  any  of  tlinse  places.  The 
particular  societies  of  Christians  in  tbev 
districts  are  mentioned  io  the  plusl 
number,  2  Cor.  viii.  1.  GaL  i^  3.  Aott 
ix  31  According  to  them,  we  fnd 
no  mention  made  of  diocesan  chnrdia 
in  the  New  Testament  In  the  davsef 
the  apostles,  bishops  were  so  far  mm 
presiding  over  more  churches  tlianoiK^ 
that  sometimes  a  plurality  of  bishops 

Presidt  d  over  the  same  church.  Sec 
hil.  i.  1.  Nor  do  we  find  any  menliai 
made  of  parochial  churches.  Some  of 
the  inhabitants  of  a  parish  may  be  Infi- 
dels, Mahometans,  or  Jews ;  out  Gos- 
pel churches  consists  of  such  as  makcfli 
open  profession  of  their  faith  in  Chritfi 
and  sub^'ection  to  the  Gospel,  Rom.  i.  7. 
1  Cor.  XIV.  33.  It  seems  plain,  then,  thit 
the  primitive  churches  of  Christ  weic 
properly  congregational.  The  finit 
church  at  Jerusalem  met  togetlier  ii 
one  place  at  the  same  time.  Acts  L  li 
15.  The  church  of  Antioch  did  the 
same.  Acts  xiv.  27.  The  church  cf 
Corinth  the  same,  1  Cor.  xiv.  23.  The 
same  did  the  church  at  Troas,  Acts 
XX.  7,  There  was  a  church  at  Cenchna, 
a  port  of  Corinth,  distinct  from  the 
church  in  that  city,  Rom.  xvi.  He  thtt 
was  a  member  of  one  church  was  not  a 
member  of  another.  The  apostle  VvA, 
writing  to  the  Collossian  society,  s^^s— 
"  Kpaphras,  who  is  one  of  you,  salutcth 
you,"  Col.  iv.  12. 

Such  a  church  is  a  body  distinguished 
from  the  civil  societies  of  the  world  faf 
the  spiritual  nature  and  design  of  its«>> 
vemroent;  for,  though  Christ  woold 
have  order  kept  in  his  churdi.  yet  with- 
out any  coercive  force ;  a  thiog  inoop* 
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flistent  with  the  veiy  nature  of  such  a  so- 
ciety, whose  end  is  instruction;  and  a 
practice  sdtahle  to  it,  which  can  never 
10  the  nature  of  things  be  accomplished 
by  penal  laws  or  external  coertion,  Isa. 
xxziii.  22,  Matt  zxiii  8, 10.  John  zviii. 
36.  Ps.  ii.  6.  2  Cor.  x.  4^  5.  Zech.  iv. 
6,  0CC. 

1.  Church  Membert  are  those  who 
compose  or  belong  to  the  church.  As  to 
the  visible  church,  it  mav  be  observed 
that  real  saintship  is  not  the  dbtinguish- 
ing  criterion  of  the  members  of  it  lione 
indeed,  can  without  it  honestly  offer 
themselves  to  church '  fellowship  ;  but 
they  cannot  be  refused  admission  for  the 
mere  want  of  it ;  fjr  1.  God  alone  can 
judge  the  heart.  Deceivers  can  counter- 
feit saintship,  1  Sam.  xvi.  1.  T.— 2^  God 
himself  admitted  many  members  of  the 
Jewish  church  whose  hearts  were  un- 
sanctified,  Oeut  xxix.  3, 4»  13.  John  vi. 
70.-^.  John  the  Baptist  and  the  apostles 
required  no  more  than  outward  afifiear- 
ancea  of  faith  and  repentance  in  order 
to  baptism,  Matt.  iii.  5,  7.  Acts  ii.  28. 
viii.  13,  23. — 4.  Many  that  were  ad- 
mitted members  in  the  churches  of  Ju- 
dea,  Corinth,  Philippi,  Laodicea,  Sardis, 
&c  were  unregenerated.  Acts  v.  1. 10. 
Tiii.  13;  23.  1  Cor.  1. 11.  v.  11.  Phil.  iii. 
18,  19.  Rev.  iii.  5.  15.  17.— 5.  Christ 
compares  the  Goq^el  church  to  a  floor 
on  which  com  and  chaff  are  mingled 
together ;  to  a  net  In  which  good  and 
bad  are  gathered,  Bcc.  8ee  Matt.  xiii. 

As  to  the  real  church,  1.  The  true 
members  of  it  are  such  as  are  bom 
again.— -2.  They  come  out  from  the 
world,  1  Cor.  vi.  17. — 3.  They  openly 
profess  love  to  Christ,  James,  ii.  14.  26. 
Mark  viii.  34,  &c— 4.  They  walk  in  all 
the  ordinances  of  the  Lord  blameless. 
None  but  such  are  proper  members  of 
the  true  church ;  nor  snould  any  be  ad- 
mitted to  any  partkuiar  church  without 
some  apfiearance  of  these,  at  leasts 

2.  Church  fellowahi/i  is  the  com- 
OMtnion  that  the  members  enjoy  one 
with  another. 

The  end  of  Church  feUofoahifi  i»,  1. 
The  maintenance  and  exhibition  of  a 
system  of  sound  principles,  2  Tim.  i.  13. 
1  Tim.  vi.  3,  4. 1  Cor.  viii.  5, 6.  Heb.  ii. 
1.  Eph.  iv.  21.— 2.  The  support  of  the 
ordinances  of  Gospel  worship  in  their 
purity  and  simplicity,  Deut  xii.  31,  32. 
Rom.  zv.  6—3.  The  impartial  exercise 
of  church  government  and  dicipline, 
Heb.  xii.  15.  Gal.  vi.  1.  2  Tim.  ii.  24, 26. 
Tit.  iU.  10.  1  Cor.  v.  James  iii.  17.— 4. 
The  promotion  sf  holiness  in  all  manner 
of  conversation,  PhiL  i.  27.  ii.  15,  16.  2 
Pet.  iii,  n.  Phil.  iv.  8. 

The  more  /lartiailaf'  duiie%  are.    1. 


Earnest  study  to  keep  peace  and  unity. 
Eph.  iv.  3.  Phil.  ii.  2.  3.  Phil.  iu.  15. 
16.^2.  Bearing  of  one  another's  bur- 
thens. Gal.  vi.  1,  2. — 3.  Earnest  endea* 
vours  to  prevent  each  other's  stumbling, 

1  Cor.  X.  2, 3.  Heb.  x  24.  27.  Kom.  xiv. 
13. — 4  Steadfast  continuance  in  the  faith 
and  worship  of  the  Gospel,  Acts  ii. 
42. — 5.  Praying  for  and  sjrmpathizing 
with  each  other,  1  Sam.  xii.  23.  Eph. 
vi.  18. 

The  advantages  are,  1.  Peculiar  io- 
citement^  to  holiness,  Eccl.  iv.  11.— 
2.  There  are  some  promises  applicable 
to  none  but  those  who  attend  the  ordi* 
nances  of  God,  and  hold  communion 
with  the  saints,  Ps.  xcii.  13.  Isa.  zxv.  6. 
Ps.  cxxxii.  13.  16.  Pk.  xxzvi.  8.  Jer. 
xxxi.  12.— 3.  Such  are  under  the  watch- 
ful eye  and  care  of  their  pastor,  Hebi 
xiii.  7.-4.  Sulnect  to  the  friendly  re- 
proof or  kind  advice  of  the  saints,  1  Cor. 
xii.  25. — 5.  Their  zeal  and  love  are  ani- 
mated by  reciprocal  conversation,  Mai. 
iii.  16.  Prov.  xxvii.  17. — 6.  They  may 
restore  each  other  if  they  fall,  Eccl.  iv. 

10.  Gal.  vi.  1 — 7.  More  easily  promote 
the  cause,  and  spread  the  Gospel  else- 
where. 

3.  Church  ordinances  are^  1  Reading 
of  the  Scriptures,  Neh.  ix.  3.  Acts  xvu. 

11.  Neh.  viii.  3,  4.  Luke  iv.  16.— 2. 
Preaching  and  expounding,  1  Tim.  iii.  2. 

2  Tim.  ii.  24.  Eph.  iv.  8.  Rom.  x.  15. 
Heb.  V.  4.-4).  Hearing,  Is.  Iv.  1«  James 
i.  21.  1  Pet  iL  2.  1  Thn.  iv.  13.— 4. 
Prayer,  Ps.  v,  1,  2.  Ps.  xcv.  6.  Pg.  cxxi. 
1.  Ps.  xxviii.  2.  Acts  xii.  12.  i.  14. — 5* 
Singing  of  psalms,  Ps.  xlvii.  1  to  6.  Col* 
iii.  16.  1  Cor.  xiv.  15.  Eph.  v,  19.— 6. 
Thanksnving,  Ps.  I.  14.  Ps.  c.  James 
V.  13 — 7.  The  Lord's  supper,  1  Cor.  xi. 
23,  &c  Acts  XX.  7. 

Baptism  is  not  property  a  church  or- 
dinance, since  it  ought  to  be  admi- 
nistered before  a  person  be  admitted 
into  church  fellowship     See  Baptism. 

4.  Church  officers  are  those  appointed 
by  Christ  for  preachine  the  wora,  and 
the  superintendance  of  church  afiairs; 
such  are  bishops  and  deacons,  to  which 
some  add,  elders.    See  these  articles. 

5.  As  to  church  order  and  discifiUne^ 
it  may  be  observed,  that  every  Christian 
societ)r  formed  on  the  congregational 
plan  is  strictly  independent  of  all  other 
religious  societies.  No  other  church* 
however  numerous  or  respectable;  no 
person  or  persons,  however  eminent  for 
authority,  abilities,  or  influence,  have 
any  right  to  assume  arbitrary  jurisdiction 
over  such  a  societv.  They  have  but  one 
master,  who  is  Christ.  See  Matt,  xviii. 
15, 19.  Even  the  officers  which  Christ 
has  ailpnintjed  in  his  church*  have  t\ci 
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power  to  f;ive  new  laws  to  it ;  but  only 

in  conjunctioD  with  the  other  members 

of  the  society,  to  execute  the  commands 

of  Christ     Th«  y  have  no  dominion  over 

any   man's  faith,  nor   any  compulsive 

power  over    the   consciences    of   any. 

Every  particular  church  has  a -right  to 

judge  of  the  fitness  of  those  who  offer 

themselves  as  members.  A-  ts  ix.  26.  If 

they  are  found  to  be  proper  persons, 

they  must  then  be  admitted ;   and  this 

should  always  be  followed  with  prayer, 

and  with  a  solemn  exhortation  to  the 

pt-rsRns  received.    If  any  member  walk 

disorderly,   and  continue  to  do  so,  the 

church  is  empowered  to  exclude  him, 

1  Ck)r.  v.  7.  2  Thess  iii  6.  Rom.  xvi.  17. 

which  ^ould  be  done  with  the  g;reatest 

tenderness ;  but  if  evident  agns  of  re- 
pentance  should   be  discovered,   such 

must  be  received  agun,  Gal  vi.  1.  This 

and  other  church  business  is  generally 

done  on  some  day  preceding  the  sab- 
bath on  which  the  ordinance  is  adminis- 
tered 
See  art  Excommunication  ;  Dr 

Owen  on  (he  Nature  of  a  Goafiel  Chutch 
and  its  Government ;  fVatts*  Rational 
Foundation  of  a    Christian    Church  ; 

Turner^ M  Compendium  of  Soc,  Rel. ; 
Fav)cett*9  Constitution  and  Order  of  a 

Goa/iel  Church;   Watte*  Work;   sen 
53,  vol.  i.   Goodwin* 8  Works,  vol.  iv. ; 
Fuller* 8  Remarks  on  the  Discihline  of 
the  Primitive  Churches  ;  and  BrysonU 
Comfiendious  View, 

CHURCH  OF  ENGI^AND,  Is  the 
church  established  by  law  in  this  king- 
dom. 

When  and  by  whom  Christianity  was 
first  introduced  into  Britain  cannot  per- 
haps be  exactly  ascertained.  Eusebius, 
indeed,  positively  declares  that  it  was 
by  the  apostles  and  their  disciples.  It 
is  also  said  that  numbers  of  persons  pro- 
fessed the  Christian  faith  here  about  the 
year  150 ;  and  according  to  Usher,  there 
was  in  the  year  182  a  school  of  learn- 
ing, to  provide  the    British  churches 

with  proper  teachers.     Popeiv,  how-  „ 

ever,  was  established  in  England   by  I  Bangor.    Dr.  Wake,ftrchbi8liop 


*<  The  Defender  of  the  Faith.''  Bat 
falling  out  with  the  pope  aboathn  mar- 
riage, he  took  the  government  of  ecda- 
siastical  affairs  into  his  own  hand ;  aad. 
having  reformed  many  abuses,  entitled 
himself  supreme  head  of  the  churdu 
See  Reformation. 

The  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Bug- 
land,  which  are  contained  in  the  ihiitj- 
nine  articles,  are  certainly  Calvinoitical, 
though  this  has  been  denied  by  aone 
modem  writers,  especially  by  Dr.  Up- 
ling,  in  a  tract  entitled  *'  The  Articles 
of  the  Church  of  England  proved  not  to 
be  Calvinistic."  *  These  articles  were 
founded,  for  the  most  part*  upon  a  body 
of  articles  compiled  and  publiihed  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Thejr  weie 
first  pained  in  the  convocation,  and  cm- 
firmed  by  royal  authority  in  1562.  Ttej 
were  afterwards  ratified  anew  In  the 
vear  1571,  and  again  by  Charlea  L  The 
law  requires  a  subscription  to  these  ar- 
ticles of  all  persons  who  are  admitted 
into  holy  orders.  In  the  conrse  of  the 
last  century  disputes  arose  among  the 
cler^  respecting  the  propriety  or  snl>- 
scribing  to  any  human  formutaiy  of  re- 
ligious sentiments.  An  applicatico  fir 
its  removal  was  made  to  parttameBt*  k 
1772,  bv  the  petitionhig  dei^Q^;  mA 
received  the  most  public  itiirnasinn  in 
the  house  of  commons,  bat  waa  rejected 
in  the  tiouse  of  lords. 

The  government  of  the  church  ef 
England  is  episccmal.  The  king  b  the 
supreme  head.  There  are  two  aich- 
bish^,  and  twenty-four  bishops.  The 
benefices  of  the  biriiops  were  converted 
by  William  the  Conqueror  into  temno- 
ral  baronies ;  so  that  every  prelatebai 
a  seat  and  a  vote  in  the  lionse  of 
Dr.  Hoadley,  however,  in  a  l 
preached  from  this  text—"*  My 
dom  is  not  of  this  world/'  insistcd^St 
the  clergy  had  no  pretentions  to  tempih 
ral  jurisdiction ;  which  gave  riae  to  va- 
rious publlcatioosb  termed  bf  way  ef 
eminence,  the  Bangorian  Controvenf, 
because  Hoadley  was  then  bbhoD  ef 


'Austin  the  monk ;  and  the  errors  of  it 
we  find  every  where  prevalent,  until 
Wickliffe  was  raised  up  by  Divine  Pro- 
vidence to  refute  them.  Tlie  church  of 
England  remained  in  subjection  to  the 
pope  until  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
lienry,  indeed,  in  early  life,  and  during 
the  former  part  of  his  reign,  was  a  bi- 
gotted  papist ;  he  burnt  the  famous 
Tyndal  (who  made  one  of  the  first  and 
best  translations  of  the  New  Testa- 
menti)  and  wrote  in  defence  of  the 
seven  sacraments  against  Luther,  for 


bbhep  ef 

opof  CSA- 


terbttpy,  formed  a  project  of  peace 

union  between  the  English  and  GalHcM 
churches,  founded  upon  Uiis  condition. 
that  each  of  the  two  communitiea  ahonlif 
retain  the  greatest  part  of  their  reapeo 
tive  and  peculiar  doctrines;  but  this 
project  came  to  nothing.  In  the  church 
of  England  there  are  deans»  archdeaconsb 
rectors,  vicars,  &c. :  for  an  account  ef 
which  see  the  respective  articles. 

The  church  of  England  has  a  pobBc 

form  read,  called  a  Liturgy.    It  was 

icAXcvpiosed  in  1547,  and  has  ondernae 


vhich  the  pope  gave  him  the  t\i\e  of  \\scveT«\  a\\«^\\a«&»  i3ftfe  \»sX.  t*  wwh 
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was  in  1661.  Since  that  time,  several 
attenopts  have  been  made  to  amend  the 
liturgy,  articles,  and  some  other  thing^ 
relating  to  the  internal  government,  but 
without  effect.  I'herc  are  many  excel- 
lencies in  the  liturgy  ;  and,  in  the  opinicm 
of  the  most  impartial  Grotius  (who  was 
no  member  of  this  church,)  *'  it  comes 
so  near  the  primitive  pattern,  that  none 
of  the  reformed  churches  can  compare 
with  it."    See  Liturgy. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  England  are  /irof€99edly  members  of 
this  church ;  but,  perhaps,  very  few 
either  of  her  ministers  or  members 
strictly  adhere  to  the  articles  in  their 
true  sense.  Those  who  are  called  me- 
thodistic  or  evangelical  preachers  in  the 
establishment  are  allowed  to  come  the 
nearest 

See  Mr  Overtones  True  Churchman; 
BUhofi  JnoeC9  Afiologyfor  the  Church 
of  Kn gland  i  Abfi.  Pottei^B  Treatiteon 
Church  Government ;  Tucker*9  ditto ; 
Hooker* 9  jEccleMutical  Polity  ;  Pear- 
son of  the  Creed:  Burnet  on  the 
Thirty  nine  Articles  ;  BUhofi  Pretty- 
num^t  Elements  of  neology;  Mrs, 
H.  Moor*s  Hints  onfsrming  the  Cha- 
racter of  a  young  Princess^  vcA  ii  ch  37. 
C>ii  the  subject  of  the  first  introduction 
of  Christianity  into  Britain,  see  the  1st 
vol.  of  Henry's  History  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

CHURCH  G ALLICAN,  denotes  the 
ci-devant  church  of  France  under  the 
government  of  its  respective  bishops  and 
pastors.  This  church  always -enjoyed 
certain  franchises  and  immunities,  not 
as  grants  from  popes,  but  as  derived  to 
her  from  her  first  original,  and  which 
she  took  care  never  to  relinquish.  These 
liberties  depended  upon  two  maxims ; 
the  first,  that  the  pope  had  no  right  to 
order  any  thin|$  in  which  the  temporalis 
ties  and  dvil  nghts  of  the  kingdom  were 
concerned ;  the  second,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  pope's  supremacy  was  ad- 
mitted in  cases  purely  ^>i ritual,  yet  in 
France  his  power  was  limited  by  the 
decrees  of  ancient  councils  received  in 
that  realm. 

Id  the  established  church  the  Jansen- 
ists  were  very  numerous.  'Vht  bi>hop 
rics  and  prebends  were  entirely  in  the 
gift  of  the  king ;  and  no  other  catholic 
state,  except  Italy,  had  so  numerons  a 
clers!:y  as  France.  There  were  in  this 
kingdom  eighteen  archbishops,  one  hun- 
dred and  eleven  bishops,  one  hutidred 
and  sixty -six  thousand  clergymen,  and 
three  thousand  four  hundred  co'.vents, 
containing  two  thousand  persons  devoted 
to  a  monastic  life. 

Since  the  repeal  of  the  edict  of  Nantz 


1'  the  Protestants  have  suffered  much  from 
persecution.  A  solemn  law,  which  did 
much  honour  to  Louis  XVI.  late  king 
of  France,  gave  to  his  non-Homan  Ca* 
tholic  subjects,  as  they  were  called,  all 
the  civil  advantages  and  privileges  of 
their  Roman  Catholic  brethren. 

The  above  statement  was  made  pre- 
viously to  the  French  revolotioo :  great 
alterations  have  taken  place  since  that 
period.  And  it  may  be  interesting  to 
those  who  have  not  die  means  cit  fuller 
information,  to  ^ve  a  sketch  of  the 
causes  which  gave  rise  to  those  impor- 
tant events. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  aboat  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  a  conspiracy 
was  formed  to  overthrow  Christianity, 
without  distinction  of  worship,  whether 
Protestant  or  Catholic.  Voltaire,  D'- 
Alembert,  Frederick  II.  king  of  Prua* 
sia,  and  Diderot,  were  at  the  head  of 
this  conspiracy.  Numerous  other  adepts 
and  secondarv  agents  were  induced  to 
join  them,  lliese  pretended  phik)S0« 
phers  used  every  artifice  that  impiety 
could  invent,  by  union .  and  secret  coiw 
respoodence,  to  attack,  to  debase,  and 
anmhilate  Christianity.  They  not  only 
acted  in  concert,  sparing  no  pditical  or 
impious  art  to  effect  tlie  destruction  of 
the  Christian  religion,  bat  they  wero 
the  instigators  and  conductors  of  those 
secondary  agents  whom  they  had  se- 
duced, aind  pursued  their  plan  with  all 
the  ardour  and  constancy  which  denotes 
the  most  finished  conspirators. 

The  French  clergy  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand,  the  higher 
orders  of  whom  enjoyed  immense  re- 
venues ;  but  the  cures,  or  great  body  of 
acting  clergy,  seldom  possessed  more 
than  twenty-ei^ht  pounds  sterling  a 
year,  and  the  vicars  about  half  the  sum^ 
The  clergy  as  a  body,  independent  d 
their  titles,  possessed  a  revenue  arising 
from  their  property  in  land,  amounting; 
to  five  roilhons  sterling  annually ;  at  the 
same  time  they  wepe  exempt  from  tax- 
ation. Before  the  levelling  system  had 
taken  place,- the  cler^  signified  to  the 
commons  the  instructions  of  their  con- 
stituents, to  contribute  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  state  in  equal  proportion  with 
the  other  citizens.  Not  contented  with 
this  offer,  the  tithes  and  revenues  of  the 
clergy  were  taken  away;  in  lieu  of 
which,  it  was  proposed  to  grant  a  cer« 
tain  stipend  to  the  different  ministers 
of  religion,  to  be  payable  by  the  nation. 
The  possessions  of  the  church  were 
then  considered  as  national  property  by 
a  decree  of  the  constituent  9a»^T«<&c&?i« 
The  i|[^\\^\GKi&  oT^eis^  n\x  >isv<t  c«wv\s«m.- 
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nnmense  landed  estates ;  and,  after 
faavin^  abolished  the  orders,  the  assem- 
bly seized  the  estates  for  the  use  of  the 
nation  :  the  gates  of  the  cloisters  were 
now  thrown  open.  The  next  step  of 
the  assembly  was  to  establish  what  is 
called  the  civil  conttitution  of  the  clergy. 
This,  the  Roman  Catholics  assert,  was 
in  direct  opposition  to  their  reUgioo, 
Bot  though  opposed  with  energetic  elo- 
quence, the  decree  passed,  and  was  soon 
after  Mowed  by  another,  Obliging  the 
clergy  to  swear  to  maintain  their  civil 
constitution.  Every  artifice  which  cun- 
ning, and  every  menance  which  cruelty 
could  invent,  were  used  to  induce  them 
to  take  Uie  oath ;  great  numbers,  how- 
ever, refused.  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
mght  bishops  and  arch-bishops  sixt^- 
eight  curates  or  vicars,  were  on  this 
account  driven  from  their  sees  and  pa- 
rishes. Three  hundred  of  the  priests 
were  massacred  in  one  day  in  one  dty. 
All  the  other  pastors  who  adhered  to 
their  religion  were  either  sacrificed,  or 
banished  from  their  country,  seeking 
through  a  thousand  dangers  a  refuge 
among  foreign  nations.  A  perusal  of  the 
horrid  massacres  of  the  priests  who  re- 
fined to  take  the  oaths,  and  the  various 
forms  of  persecution  employed  by  those 
who  were  atuched  to  the  Catholic  re- 

yon,  must  d^ly  wound  the  feelings 
humanity.  Those  readers  who  are 
desirous  of  farther  information,  are  re- 
ferred to  Abbe  Barmers  History  oi  the 
Clergy. 

Some  think  that  there  was  another 
cause  of  the  revolution,  and  which  may 
be  traced  as  far  back  at  least  as  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  the  great 
body  of  French  Protestants,  who  were 
men  of  principle,  were  either  murdered 
or  banished,  and  the  rest  in  a  manner 
nlenced*  The  effect  of  this  sanguinary 
measure  (say  they)  must  needs  be  the 
general  prevalence  of  infidelity.  Let 
the  religious  part  of  any  nation  be  ba- 
nished, and  a  general  spread  of  irreli- 
^on  must  necessarily  follow  :  such  were 
the  effects  in  France.  Through  the 
whole  of  the  eighteenth  century  infide- 
Unr  has  been  the  fashion,  and  that  not 
only  among  the  princes  and  noblesse, 
bat  even  among  the  greater  part  of  the 
bishops  and  oergy.  And  as  they  had 
uidtea  their  influence  in  banishing  true 
relij;ion,  and  cherishing  the  monster 
which  succeeded  it,  so  nave  they  been 
united  in  sustaining  the  calamitous  ef- 
fects which  that  monster  has  produced. 
However  unprincipled  and  cruel  the 
JpKDch  revolutionists  have  been,  and 
however  much  the  sufferers,  as  fellow- 


creatures,  are  entitled  to  our  pity ;  yet, 
considering  the  event  as  the  just  retri« 
bution  of  God,  we  are  constrained  to 
say,  **  Thou  art  righteous,  O  Lord,  who 
art,  and  wast,  and  shalt  be,  because 
thou  hast  judged  thus :  for  they  have 
shed  the  blood  of  saints  and  prophets,  and 
thou  hast  given  them  blood  to  drink; 
for  they  are  worthy  '* 

The  Catholic  refigion  is  now  apun 
established,  but  with  a  toleration  ot  the 
Protestants,  under  some  restrictions- 
See  the  Concordat^  or  religious  estab- 
lishment of  the  French  Republic,  rati- 
fied September  10th.  1801. 

CHURCH.  GREEK  or  EASTERN, 
comprehends  the  churches  of  all  the 
countries  anciently  subject  to  the  Gfedc 
or  Extern  empire,  and  through  wtikk 
their  language  was  carried ;  that  is,  all 
the  space  extended  from  Greece  to 
Mesopotamia  and  Peraa,  and  thcaoe 
uito  Egypt.  This  church  has  been  <&• 
vided  from  the  Roman  ever  since  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Phocas.  See  ar- 
ticle Greek  Church. 

CHURCH,  HIGH.  See  HiOB 
Church. 

CHURCH  OF  IRELAND  b  the 
same  as  the  church  of  England,  and  it 
governed  by  four  archbishops  and  eigh- 
teen bishops. 

CHURCH,  LATIN  or  WESTERN, 
comprehends  all  the  churches  of  Italy, 
Portugal,  Spain,  Africa,  the  north,  siul 
all  other  countries  whiter  the  Ronmns 
carried  their  language.  Great  BrifealD» 
part  of  the  Netherlands,  of  Germaaf , 
and  of  the  north  of  Europe,  have  bcco 
separated  from  it  almost  ever  since  llie 
reformation. 

CHURCH,  REFORMED,  compie. 
bends  the  whole  Protestant  churches 
in  Europe  and  America,  whether  Lo- 
theran,  Calvinistic,  Independent,  Qoa* 
ker.  Baptist,  or  of  any  other  denoauM^ 
tion  who  disseut  from  the  church  of 
Rome.  The  term  Refirmedt  is  now* 
however,  employed  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  to  distinguish  the  Cahrlnisls 
from  the  Lutherans. 

CHURCH,  ROMAN  CATHOLIC* 
claims  the  tide  of  being  the  mother 
church,  and  b  undoubtedly  the  most 
ancient  of  all  the  established  chuccliss 
in  Christendom,  if  andquity  be  held  as 
a  proof  of  primitive  purity.  See  Po- 
pery. 

CHURCH  of  SCOTLAND.  esU- 
blished  by  law  in  that  kingdom,  is  pres- 
byterian,  which  has  ezistra  (with  some 
intemipdons  during  the  reign  of  the 
Stuarts)  ever  unce  the  time  of  Jdm 
Knox,  when  the  voice  of  the  people 
prevailed  against  the  infiucnce  of  the 
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doim   in  gettiDr  it   established;     Its 
doctzines  are  CaJvinistic.     See  article 

PlXllTTERIAMS. 

CHURCH  WARDENS,' officers  cho- 
■■  /emrly,  either  by  the  consent  of  the 
■intrter»  or  of  the  parisbdners,  or  of 
bodi.  Their  biuinesi  it  to  look  to  the 
Aarch,  charch-yardy  and  to  observe 
ihe  behaviour  cf  the  parisliioners ;  to 
kvy  a  ihiUing  forfeiture  on  all  such  as 
do  MA  go  to  church  on  Sundays,  and  to 
keep  persoos  orderly  in  church-time, 
fa. 

i:HURCH.YARD,  a  piece  of  ground 
a4i<>BiQg  to  the  church,  set  apart  for 
the  iDterment  of  the  dead-  In  the  church 
flf  Rook,  church- yards  are  consecrated 
with  great  aolemnity .  If  a  church  yard 
wittch  has  been  thus  consecrated  shall 
aftcrwudi  be  polluted  by  any  indecent 
action  or  prolaned  by  the  burial  of  an 
iofidel*  a  heretic,  an  excommunicated 
or  uBfaaptized  person,  it  must  be  recon- 
ditdg  aad  ttie  ceremony  of  the  recon- 
cilia^  is  perforoMd  with  the  same 
solennicjr  as  that  of  the  consecration! 

Sec  CoHSECRATIOIf. 

CIKCONCELLIONES,  a  species  of 
faaatics :  so  crulSed  because  they  were 
rmmmaSkf  rambUng  round  the  houses 
ii  the  couDtiy.     They  took  their  rise 
iMBg  the  DionatistSt  in  the  rei{i;n  of 
the  emperor  Constantine.    It  is  tncre- 
dibie  what  rayaees  and  cruelties  they 
cwsmittfd   in  Africa,   through  a   long 
Kries  of  years.     They  were  illiterate 
tSTuK  peasants,    who  understand  only 
the  Punic  language.    Intoxicated    with 
abuharoQS  zeal,  they  renounced  agri- 
caltnre,    professed  continence,  and  as- 
sttmcd  the  title  of  **  Vindicators  of  jus- 
tice, and  protectors  of  the  oppressed." 
To  aoconpUsh  iheir  mission,  they  en- 
frvichizcd  slaves,   scoured  the  roads. 
fprced  masters  to  alight  from  their  cha- 
rioci^  and  nin  before  their  slaves,  whom 
tfa^  ohiigsed  to  mount  in  their  place; 
sad  discharged  debtors,  killing  the  ere- 
fiton  if   they  refused  to  cancel' their 
hoods     But  the  chief  objects  of  their 
cmrlty  were  the  Catholics,   and  espe- 
ciaAy  those  who  had  renounced  Dona- 
tiML    At   first  they  used  no  swords, 
becttse  God  had  forbidden  the  use  of 
ese  to   Peter:  but   they  were    armed 
vith  clubs,  which  cliey  call  the  clubn  of 
Uraei,  and  which  they  handled  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  break   a  man*s  bones 
vah^vt  killing  him  immediately,  so  that 
he  languished  a  long  time,   and   then 
died.     When  they  totik  away  a  man's 
tft  at  once,   they  looked  upon  it  as  a 
bvQur.    They  became  less  scrupulous 
ifterwards,  and  made  use  of  all  sorts 
K  arwv    Their  shout  was  Pmhc  he  to 


God.  These  words  in  their  mouths 
were  the  signal  of  slaughter,  more  ter- 
rible than  the  roaring  of  a  lion.  They 
had  invented  an  unheard-of  punishment* 
which  was  to  cover  with  lime,  diluted 
with  vinegar,  the  eyes  of  those  unhappv 
wretches  whom  they  had  crushed  with 
blows  and  covered  with  wounds,  and 
to  abandon  them  in  that  conditioo. 
Never  was  a  stronger  proof  what  hor- 
rors superstition  can  beget  in  minds 
destitute  of  knowledge  and  humanity. 
These  brutes,  who  had  made  a  vow  of 
chastitv,  gave  themselves  up  to  wine» 
and  all  sorts  of  impurities:  running 
about  with  women  and  young  girls  as 
drunk  as  themselves,  whom  they  called 
sacred  virgins,  and  who  often  carried 
proof  of  their  incontinence.  Their 
chief  took  the  name  of  cAic/  of  the 
saints-  After  having  glutted  them* 
selves  with  blood,  they  turned  their  rage 
upon  themselves,  and  sought  death  with 
the  same  fiiry  with  which  they  gave  it 
to  others.  Some  scrambled  up  to  the 
tops  of  rocks,  and  cast  themselves  down 
headlong  in  multitudes ;  others  burned 
themselves,  or  threw  themselves  into 
the  sea.  Those  who  proposed  to  ac« 
quire  the  title  of  martyrs,  published  it 
long  before;  upon  whicli  they  were 
feasted  and  fattened  like  oxen  for  the 
slaughter ;  after  these  preparations  they 
set  out  to  be  destroyed.  Sometimes 
they  gave  money  to  those  whom  the^ 
met,  and  threatened  to  murder  them  if 
they  did  not  make  them  martyrs.  Theo- 
doret  gives  an  account  of  a  stout  young 
man,  who,  meeting  with  a  troop  of  these 
fanatics,  consented  to  kill  them,  pro- 
vided he  might  bind  them  first ;  and 
having  by  this  means  put  it  out  of  their 
power  to  defend  themselves,  whipped 
them  as  long  as  he  was  able,  and  then 
left  them  tied  in  that  manner.  Their 
bishops  pretended  to  blame  them,  but 
in  reality  made  use  of  them  to  intimi- 
date such  as  might  b-.  ttMupted  to  for- 
sake their  sect ;  they  even  honoured 
them  as  saints.  They  were  not,  how- 
ever, able  to  govern  those  furious  mon- 
sters ;  and  more  than  once  found  them- 
selves under  a  necessity  of  abandoning 
them,  and  even  of  imploring  the  assist- 
ance of  the  secular  power  against  them. 
The  counts  Ursacius  and  Taurinus  were 
employed  to  quell  them  :  they  destroy- 
ed a  great  number  of  them,  of  whom 
the  Donatists  m.tde  as  many  martyrs. 
Ursacius,  wlio  was  a  Catholic,  and  a 
religious  man,  having  lost  his  life  in  an 
engagement  with  the  barbarians,  the 
Uonatists  did  not  fail  to  triumph  in  his 
death,  as  an  effect  of  the  vengeance  of 
heaven.  Africa  was  the  theatre  c^  lV>tlie 
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bloody  scenes  during  a  great  part  of 
CoDStantine's  life. 

CISTERCIANS,  a  religious  order 
founded  by  St.  Robert,  a  Benedictine, 
in  the  eleventh  century.  They  became 
so  powerful  that  they  governed  almost 
all  Europie  both  in  spirituals  and  tem- 
porals. Cardinal  de  Vitri,  describing 
their  observances,  says,  they  neither 
wore  skins  nor  shirts,  nor  ever  ate  flesh, 
except  in  sickness ;  and  sustained  from 
fish,  eggs,  milk,  and  cheese :  they  lay 
upon  straw  beds  in  tunics  and  cowls ; 
tney  rose  at  midnight  to  prayers ;  they 
iipent  the  day  in  labour,  reading,  and 
prayers,  and  in  all  their  exercises  ob- 
served a  continual  silence. 

CLEMENCY  denotes  much  the 
same  as  mercy.  It  is  most  generally 
•us«l  in  speaking  of  the  forgiveness  ex- 
ercised 1^  princes.  It  is  the  result,  in- 
deed, of  a  disposition  which  ought  to 
be  cultivated  by  sJl  ranks,  though  its 
effects  cannot  be  equally  conspicuous. 

Clemency  is  not  only  the  privik'ge, 
the  honour,  and  the  duty  of  a  prince, 
but  it  is  aJso  his  security,  and  better 
than  all  his  garrisons,  forts,  and  guards, 
to  preserve  himself  and  his  dominions 
in  safety.  That  prince  is  truly  royal 
who  masters  himself,  look  si  upon  all  in- 
juries as  below  him,  and  governs  by 
eqmty  and  reason,  not  by  passion,  or 
caprice.  David,  king  of  Israel,  appears 
in  no  instance  greater  or  more  amiable 
than  in  sparing  the  life  of  his  persecu- 
tor Saul,  when  it  was  in  fiis  power. 

CLERGY  (from  the  (^reek  word 
«^ji(9c^  heritage.)  in  the  general  sense 
of  the  word,  as  used  by  us.  signifies  the 
body  of  ecclesiastics  of  the  Christian 
churcli,  in  contradistinction  to  the  laity : 
but  stricdy  spenkmg,  and  according 
to  Scripture,  it  means  the  church. — 
•*  When  J(»haa,"  as  one  olwcrves,  •*  di- 
vided the  Holy  Land  by  lot  among  the 
Israelites,  it  pleased  (vod  to  provide  for 
a  thirteenth  part  of  them,  called  Le- 
vites,  by  assigning  them  a  personal 
estate  equivalent  to  that  provision  made 
by  real  estate  which  was  allotted  to 
each  of  the  other  twelve  parts.  In  con- 
formity to  the  style  of  the  transaction, 
the  Levites  were  called  God's  /or,  in- 
heritance^ or  cierffy  This  style,  how- 
ever, is  not  always  used  bf  the  Old 
Testament  writers.  Sometimet  they 
call  ali  the  nation  God's  iot,  I)cut  xxxii 
9.  Ps.  Ixxviii.  71.  Ps.  xxviii.9.  &c.  'ITii- 
New  Testament  writers  adopt  this  term, 
and  apply  it  to  the  ruholc  Christian 
church,  1  Pet.  v.  :>.  Thus  it  is  the 
church  distinguished  from  the  world, 
apd  not  one  part  of  the  church  as  dis- 
tinguished  from   another  part."    The 


word  clergy,  however,   among  us,  al- 
ways refers  to  ecclesiastics. 

The  clergy  originally  consisted  cf 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons;  but  id 
the  third  century  many  inferior  orden 
were  appointed ;  such  as  sub-deacoott 
acoluthists,  readers.  &c  The  clergy  of 
the  church  of  Rome  are  divided  mto 
regular  and  secular.  'I*he  regular  con- 
sists of  those  monks  or  religious  who 
have  taken  upon  them  holy  orders  of 
the  priesthood  in  their  respective  mo- 
nasteries. The  secular  clergy  are  thote 
who  are  not  of  any  religious  order,  and 
have  the  care  and  direction  of  parishes. 
I'he  Protestant  clergy  are  all  secular. 
For  archbisliops,  lusho^s,  deans,  &a  &c. 
see  those  articles. 

The  clergy  have  lar^  privileges  al- 
lowed them  by  our  municipal  laws,  and 
had  formerly  much  greater,  which  were 
abridged  at  the  reformation,  on  account 
of  the  ill  use  which  the  pqpish  clergy 
had  endeav(»ured  to  make  of  them  ;  for 
the  laws  having  exempted  them  from 
almost  every  personal  duty,  they  at- 
tempted a  total  exemption  from  eveiy 
secular  tie.  'i1ie  personal  exemptions, 
indeed,  for  the  most  part,  continue.  A 
clergyman  cannot  be  compelled  to  serve 
on  a  jury,  nor  to  appear  at  a  court  leett 
which  almost  every  other  person  is 
obliged  to  do;  but  if  a  layman  be  sum*  ' 
moned  on  a  jury,  and  before  the  trial 
takes  orders,  he  shall  notwithstanding 
appear,  and  be  sworn.  Neither  can 
he  be  chosen  to  any  temporal  office ;  as 
bailiff,  reeve,  constable,  or  the  like,  in 
regard  to  his  own  continual  attendance 
on  the  sacred  function.  During  hb  at- 
tendance on  divine  service,  he  is  privi* 
ledged  from  arrests  in  civil  suits.  In 
cases  of  felony  also,  a -clerk  in  orden 
shall  have  tin*  benefit  of  clergy,  without 
being  branded  in  the  hand,  and  may 
likewise  have  it  more  than  oncc  ;  in  both 
which  cases  he  is  distinguished  from  a 
layman. 

Btncfit  of  Clergy  was  a  priWlege 
whf  rel^  a  clergyman  claimed  to  .be 
delivered  to  his  ordinary  to  purge  him- 
self of  felony,  and  which  anciently  was 
allowed  only  to  those  who  were  in  or- 
ders :  Init.  by  the  statue  of  18th  £Us., 
every  man  to  whom  the  benefit  of 
clergy  is  granted,  though  not  in  orders, 
is  put  to  read  at  the  bar,  after  he  is 
found  guilty,  and  con  vie  td  of  felony^ 
and  so  liiirnt  in  the  hand  ;  and  set  free 
for  the  first  time,  if  the  onlinar>'  or  de- 
puty standing  by  do  s«iy.  Legit  ut  cleri* 
CU8 :  otherwise  he  shall  suffer  death. 
As  the  clcrj^y  have  their  privileges,  so 
they  have  also  their  disabilities,  on  ac- 
cmmt  of  their  spirimal  avocations.    Cler- 
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fj-men  are  incapable  of  sitting'  in  the 
hGQse  of  comiDOQS ;  and  by  statute  21 
HrtiTy  VI IL  c  13,  are  not  in  general 
ilbwed  to  take  any  lands  or  tenements 
ie£inn,  opon  pain  of  10/.  per  month, 
ud  total  aroidanoe  of  the  lease ;  nor 
ipcj  like  pain  to  keep  any  tap- house  or 
bRw-houae  ;  nor  eDga|;e  in  anv  trade, 
DOT  kU  any  merchandise,  under  for- 
ieitare  of  the  treble  value ;  which  pro 
kbition  is  consonant  to  the  canon  law. 

The  number  of  clergy  in  England 
ud  Wales  amount,  according  to  the 
best  calculation,  to  18,000.  1  he  reve- 
Hes  of  the  cler^  were  formerly  con- 
■fenUe,  but  since  the  reformation 
ifaey  are  comparatively  small,  at  least 
those  of  the  inferior  clergy.  See  the 
BUhofi  ofLandajr*  Valuation  of  the 
Church  and  Untversity  Revenues  ;  or. 
Cove  on  the  Revenues  of  the  Church, 
ir97,  :2d  ctlition  ;  Burnet t^s  HUt,  of  faa 
own  Times t  conclusion  See  article  Mi- 

aiSTl[B. 

CLERK :  1.  A  word  originally  used 
to  denote  a  learned  man,  or  man  cjf 
ktten;  but  now  is  the  common  appd- 
htion  bf  which  clergymen  disttinguish 
themselves  in  signing  any  deed  or  in- 
vosKot. — 2  Albo  the  pt-rscin  who  reads 
The  mponses  of  the  congregation  in  the 
church*    or  gives  out  the  hymns  at  a 


COCCEI AKS,  a  denomination  which 
ATcse  in  the  scrventcfrntli   century  ;    bo 
cailed  from  J  )hn  C(Kxeius  protessor  of 
tinaity  in  the  University  of  Leyden.  He 
rprehcuied   the   whole   hisjtory  of  the 
Oid  Testamrnt  as  a  mirror,  which  held 
{ci\h  an  accurate  view  of  the  trauduc- 
tiou  md  ev;-nt!i  that  were  to  hap|>en  in 
the  church  under  the  dispensation   of 
the  New  Testament,  and  unto  the  end 
(/  the  wiirld.     He  maintaintd  that  i)y 
Ut  the  greatest  part  of  the  ancieiit  pro- 
phecies  foretold   Chriat^s  ministry  and 
siediktjon,  and  the  rise,  progress,  and 
rerdution^'if  the  church,  not  onl>  und^r 
t>  hgiire  of  |}ersons  and  transactions, 
U£  in  a  literal  manner,  iuid  by  the  very 
K&ie  uf  the  words  used  in  these  predic 
t«u;  ami  laid  it  down  as  a  fundament- 
x\  nile  of  inteqiretatiori,  thatth^*  w.  rds 
and  phnises  or  ^icripturr',  an  tn  hi.'  un 
CffTUiMl  in  tvery  sense  of  whirh  tlie) 
ut  HJKLrpti'jle,  «.r,  ill  oihrr  wonls,,  that 
t*y  signify  in  ell'ict    evtrry  thing   that 
'-^rcan  |>ossibly  signifv. 

Occeius  also  taught,  that  the  cov:'- 
uia  riLi'le  between  («(ul  and  the  Jewi:)ii 
utmr-,  tj>  the  ministry  of  M  sr  s,  wu> 
*A  the  ^me  nature  as  the  new  r'.venant. 
^Miincd  by  the  Oi  :diatioii  of  J  s*i^ 
'*n*'.  In  cons**<|uence  of  iliis  ^-^iieral 
i*r»fiiile,  he  maintained  that  the   t«i» 


commandmei*ts  were  promulgated  by 
Moses,  not  as  a  rule  of  obedience,  but 
as  a  representation  of  the  covenant  of 
»;race — »hat  when  the  Jews  had  pro- 
voked the  Deity  by  their  various  trans- 
>;rttssions,  particularly  by  the  worship 
f  the  golden  calf,  the  severe  and  ser- 
vile yoke  of  the  ceremonial  law  was 
added  to  the  decalogue,  as  a  punishment 
inflicted  on  them  by  the  Supreme  Being 
in  his  righteous  displeasure— >th at  this 
yoke,  which  was  piainful  in  itself,  be- 
am e  doubly  so  tm  account  of  its  typical 
signification ;  since  it  admonished  the 
I.^raelites  from  day  to  day  of  the  imper- 
fection and  uncertainty  of  their  state, 
filled  them  with  anxiety,  and  was  a 
perpetual  proof  that  they  had  merited 
the  rii^hteous  disple:isure  of  God,  and 
could  not  expect  before  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah  the  entire  remission  of  £eir 
iniquities— that  indeed  good  men,  even 
undt^r  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  were 
immediately  utter  death  made  parta- 
kers of  everlasting  glory  ;  but  that  they 
were  nevertheless,  during  the  whole 
course  of  their  lives,  far  removed  from 
that  firm  hope  and  assurance  of  salva- 
tion, which  rejiiices  the  faithful  under 
ihc  disjiensation  of  the  Gospel — and 
chat  their  ahxiety  flowed  naturally  from 
this  cons  deration,  that  their  sins,  though 
'.hry  n  mained  unpunished,  were  not 
p:irdinit'd;  because  Christ  had  not  as 
>et  uflcrtd  himself  u|i  a  sacrificr:  to  the 
Father,  to  niake  an  entire  atonement 
for  them. 

CG-INOBITE,  one  who  lives  in  a 
convent,  or  in  community  under  a  cer- 
tain rule ;  in  (>ppoaiti-  n  to  a  hermit,  who 
lives  in  solitude  Cassian  makes  this 
difference  between  a  convtnt  and  a  mo^ 
naaterij,  that  the  latter  may  be  applied 
to  the  residence  of  a  single  religious  or 
recluse  ;  whereas  the  convent  implies 
c(x:iiobites,  or  nunibt  rs  of  reUgious  living 
in  common.  I'lturv  speaks  of  three 
kinds  of  m«»nks  in  hj;ypt ;  unachorets, 
ivho  live  in  solitude  ;  cjcnoditea,  who 
ccntinue  to  live  in  community  ;  and  sa- 
ruhuUts,  who  are  a  kind  of  nionks- 
trrant.  tliat  stn-ll  from  place  to  place. 
•  Ic  iirfcrs  thr  institution  of  ccenobites 
to  tt'C  time  of  the  a;»osties,  and  makes 
it  a  kind  of  inntation  if  the  ordinary 
livt's  of  the  laithtnl  at  Jerusalem ; 
:iiou.v;li  St.  PachcMitius  is  onlinarily  own- 
i.'d  to  be  thi'  insliintor  of  the  coenobite 
'il",  as  beio);  the  lirsl  who  gave  a  rule 
to  ..ny  ciiMiniuniiy. 

(UiLLK'/T,  a  .^hort  pr.iyvr.  In  the 
liti]r);y  of  tht  churrh  of  i  jigKind,  and 
the  !n:iss  <  f  llie  Uofoani^ts,  ii  denotes  a 
prmcr  :urtnnnio«latiril  'o  any  particular 
d.iv'.  «■.  fisinrj.  nr  the  like     h\f»e«cn\\, 
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all  the  prayers  in  each  office  are  called 
collects^  either  because  the  priest  speaks 
in  the  name  of  the  whole  assembly, 
whose  sentiments  and  desires  he  sums 
up  by  the  word  "  Oremus"  "  Let  us 
pray,"  or  because  those  prayers  are  of- 
fered when  the  people  are  assembled 
together.  The  popes  Gelasius  and  Gre- 
gory are  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
established  cdlccts  Dr.  Despence,  of 
Paris,  wrote  a  treatise  on  collects,  their 
origin,  antiquity,  &c. 

COLLEGIANS,  or  Collsgiants, 
a  sect  formed  amon^  the  Arminians  and 
Anabaptists  in  Htilland,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century ;  so 
called  because  of  their  colleges  or 
nieetings  twice  every  week,  where  eve- 
ry one,  females  excepted,  has  the  same 
liberty  of  expounding  the  Scripture, 
praying,  &c.  They  are  said  to  be  all 
either  Arians  or  Socinians :  they  never 
communicate  in  the  college,  but  meet 
twice  a  year,  from  all.  parts  of  Holland, 
at  Rhinsberg  (whence  they  are  also 
called  JRhinsberghen,)  a  village  two 
miles  from  Leyden,  where  they  com- 
municate together;  admitting  every 
one  that  pre8«:nts  himself,  professing  his 
faith  in  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  resolution  to  live  suitably  to 
their  precepts  and  doctrines,  without 
regard  to  his  sect  or  opinion.  'Fhey  have 
no  particular  ministers,  but  each  offici- 
ates as  he  is  disposed.  They  baptize  by 
immersion. 

COMMENTARY,  an  exposition; 
book  of  annotations  or  remarks.  I'here 
are  some  people  so  wise  in  their  own 
conceit,  and  think  human  helps  of  so 
little  worth,  that  tliey  despise  commefi" 
tariea  on  the  Scriptures  altogether ;  but 
ever3[  student  or  preacher  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  explain  the  sacred  oracles,  to 
make  known  the  mind  of  God  to  others, 
to  settle  cases  of  conscience,  to  oppose 
the  sophistry  of  sceptics,  and  to  con- 
found the  argumenti»  of  infidels,  would 
do  wt'll  to  avail  himself  of  the  most 
judicious,  clear,  copious,  critical,  and 
sound  commentaries  on  the  Bible.  Nor 
can  1  suppose  that  commentaries  can 
be  useless  to  the  common  people,  for 
though  a  spirit  of  serious  inquiry,  with 
a  little  good  sense,  will  go  a  great  way 
in  understanding  the  Bible,  yet  as  the 
language  is  often  fi)^rative,  as  allusions 
are  made  to  ancient  customs,  and  some 
parts  require  more  investigation  than 
many  common  Christians  have  time 
for,  a  plain  t  X})osition  certainly  must  be 
useful.  Expositions  of  the  Bible,  how- 
ever, may  be  made  a  bad  use  of.  He 
who  takes  the  ipfe  tUxit  of  a  commen- 
tator,  without  ever  examining  whether 


I  the  meaning  given  comport  with  the 
text ;  he  who  giVes  himadf  no  trouble 
to  investigate  the  Scripture  for  himself 
but  takes  occasion  to  be  indoleiit  be- 
cause others  have  laboured  for  him, 
surely  does  wrong.    Nor  can  it  be  aid 
that  those  preachers  uae  them  properly* 
who,  in  making  their  sermooa^  foroi 
their  plans  from  the  commentator  be- 
fore they  have  thought  upon  the  text. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  is  to  follow  our 
own  talents ;  first,  by  prayer,  ttudv,  end 
attention  to  form  our  scheme,  and  tbeo 
to  examine  the  opinions  of  others  ooo- 
cerning  it.    We  will  here  present  tli^ 
reader  with  a  view  of  some  of  thoM 
commentaries  which  are  the  moat  fgt^ 
nerally  approved.     And,    Ist,   in   my 
opinion,  Henry  takes  the  lead  for  com- 
mon utility.    The  sprightly  notes,  the 
just  inferences,  the  onginal  thou^jhti^ 
and  the  warm  applications  to  tbe  con- 
science, makes  this  work  justly  admired^ 
It  is  true  that  there  are  some  esqpret- 
sions  which  do  not  agree  to  the  evan- 
gelic system ;  but,  as  the  late  Mr.  Ry- 
land  observes,  ''  'Tis  impossible  for  a 
person  of  piety  and  taste  to  read  him 
without  wishing  to  be  shut  out  from  e& 
the   world  to  read  him  thnmgh  wiikmd 
one  momtni*9  inicrrupHim*'     Mr.  Henry 
did  not  live  to  complete  this  work.    He 
went  as  far  as  the  end  of  Acts.  Romani 
was  done  \yy  Dr.  Evans ;  the  1  Corin- 
thians, Sam.  Bn)wn ;  2  Corinthians,  Dr. 
Mayo ;  Galatians,  Mr.  Bayes ;  E^e- 
sians,  Mr.  Boswell ;  Philippians,  Bfr* 
Harris ;  CoUossians,  Mr.  Harris ;  1  and 
2  Thessalonians,  Mr.  Mayo ;  1  and  3 
Timothy,   Mr.  Atkinson;   Titos,  Jer. 
Smith;   Philemon,  Mr.  Mottershead; 
Hebrews,    Mr.    Tone ;    James,    Mr. 
Wrieht;  1.  Peter,  Mr.  Hill ;  3  Peter, 
Mr  Morril ;  1,  2,  and  3  John,  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds ;  Jude,  Mr.  Billingsley ;  and  Reve- 
lations by  Mr.  Tong. 

2  Pooli  Synopsis  Criticorium,  5  fafie 
volumes.  This  is  a  valuable  work,  and  - 
ought  to  be  in  the  possession  of  evenr 
student :  it  is  much  esteemed  abroad, 
three  editions  of  it  having  been  piiK>- 
lished  on  the  continent. 

3  Poole's  Annotations,  a  rich  and 
useful  work.  These  were  printed  at  Lon- 
cUtn  in  1685,  in  two  volumes,  folio.  Poole 
did  not  complete  this  work  himself. 
Mr.  Jackson,  of  Moulscy,  is  the  author 
of  the  annotations  on  the  59th  and  fSOth 
chap,  of  Isaiah.  Dr.  Colllngs  drew  np 
the  notes  on  the  rest  of  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, and  Lamentations,  as  also  those 
on  the  four  Evangelists,  the  two  ej^stles 
to  the  Corinthians,  and  that  to  the  Ga- 
latianvi  Those  to  Timothy,  Titus,  Phi* 
lemoD,aQdthe  Revelation,  Ezekiel,  >nd 
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the  minor  Fnophets,  were  done  by  Mr. 
Hans.  Daniel  bf  Mr.  Cooper;  the 
AOB  by  Mr.  Vinke ,  the  epistle  to  the 
RoBUUis  by  Mr.  Mayo;  the  Ephesians. 
Mr.  Veale ;  the  Phillippians  and  Cdos- 
nai.  Mr.  Adams;  uie  Hebrews,  Mr. 
ObMfiah  Hughes  :  the  epistle  of  St. 
JuMS,  the  two  of  St.  Peter,  and  that 
rf  Me,  by  Mr.  Veale ;  the  three  epis- 
te  of  St.  John  by  Mr.  Howe. 

4  Dr.  Gill's,  in  9  vols,  ouarto,  is  an 
'■fBBT  work ;  and  thougn  it  contain 
%|Qod  deal  of  repetition  and  extraneous 
Mtter,  there  is  certainly  a  vast  fund 
of  information  together  with  evangeU- 
orisaiiment. 

5.  Brown**  Self-interpreting  Bible,  in 
2  vols,  qparta  Its  chief  excellencies 
■e  the  marginal  references,  which  are 
csBeediBi^  useful  to  preachers;  and 
the  doK^  pWn,  and  practical  improve- 
to  each  chapter. 

6k  Soott^  Expoution  is  tmly  excel- 

BL  It  abounds  with  practical  remarks, 
md  the  last  edition  contains  the  mar- 
lltaal  refierences.  The  improvements 
ifc  iho  very  useful  for  families. 

r.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  commentary, 
wA  cridcal  notes,  and  marginal  re- 
JHBte^  possess  considerable  merit, 
aid  wiH  ns  found  a  valuable  treasure 
far  *e  Biblfcal  student. 

On  the  AWs;  Te^tamtnt,, 

L  Barkit  contains  many  ingenious 
daerrationi,  fine  turns,  natural  plans, 
■d  pungent  addresses  to  the  conscience. 
Thm  are  some  expressions,  however, 
thtt  grate  upon  the  ear  of  the  evanec- 
ieriChrisdan. 

2.  Guyse's  Paraphrase  is  deservfdly 
hdd  in  high  estimation  for  sound  doc- 
trine, €sir  explicadon,   and  just  senti- 


X  Doddridge's   Family   Expositor. 
The  criticisms  in  this  work  render  it 
vafaahle.    It  must  be  owned  that  the 
doctor  laboured  to  come  as  near  as  pos 
■He  to  the  true  sense  of  the  text. 

4  Besx  Annotationes,  in  quibus  ratio 
ineipretationis  redditur;  accessit  etiam 
I  Camcrarii  in  novem  foedus  com  men- 
tui«,  fioL  Cantab  164!2,  contains,  be- 
adcs  the  old  LaStin  version,  Beza's  own 
wiMn ;  and  in  the  side  margin  is  given 
1  ■nmary  of  the  passage,  and  in  the 
tttmentative  parts  the  connexien. 

sTWoUii  Cars  Philologies,  &  Cri 
tfcc,  in  Omnes  Libros,  Nov.  Test.  5 
.wh.4ia  1739.  Hamb.  Basil,  1741.  This 
■  B  a  great  measure  a  compilation 
^htv  the  manner  of  Poole's  Synopsis, 
bt  aaerspersed  with  his  own  critical 
flkaad  versions. 

C.  fiengelii  Gnomon  Nov.  Test.  4to. 
TiiiDgc,  1759,  and  Ulm%»  17^^  con- 


tains an  instructive  preface,  a  perspi- 
cuous aiialybis  of  each  book,  with  short 
notes.  It  is  a  perfect  contrast  to  that 
of  Wolfius. 

7.  Raphelii  Annotationes  in  S.  Sctip- 
turam.  &c.'is  an  attempt  to  illustrate 
the  Holy  Scriptures  from  the  classical 
(vreek  historians,  Xtnophon,  Polybius, 
Arrian.  and  Herodotus. 

8.  Ham^iond's  Paraphrase  and  An- 
notations upon  all  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  folio. 

9  Whitbv's  Paraphrase  and  Com- 
mentary on  New  Test.  '2  vols.  fol. 

10.  Wesley's  Explanatory  Notes,  4to. 
or  3  vols.  13mo.  Of  different  transla* 
tions,see  article  Bible. 

Commentaries  on  Select  Porta, 

1.  Ainsworth  on  the  Pentateuch* 
Psalms,  and  Song  of  Solomon. 

2.  Patrick's  Commentaries  on  the 
Historical  Parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures^ 
3  vols. 

3.  Lightfoot's  Works,  2  vols.  fol.  con- 
tain a  chronicle  of  the  times,  and  the 
order  of  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament* 
The  harmony,  chronicle,  and  order  of 
the  New  Testament ;  the  harmony  of 
the  four  Evangelists ;  a  commentary  on 
the  Acts  ;  Hors  Hebraicx,  &c.  on  the 
four  Evangelists,  Acts,  and  1  Corin- 
thians. 

4.  Chrysostomi  Opera,  8  vols.  fol.  con- 
tain expositions  of  various  parts. 

5.  Calvini  Opara  Omnia,  9  vols,  con- 
tain commentaries  on  the  Pentateuch, 
Joshua,  homilies  on  Samuel,  sermons  on 
Job,  commentaries  on  Psalms,  Isaiah, 
Evangelists,  Acts,  Paul's  epistles,  and 
the  other  catholic  epistles  ;  and  praelec- 
tiones  on  Jeremiah,  Ezekicl,  Daniel, 
and  the  minor  prophets. 

6.  Lowth  on  the  Prophets. 

7.  Pocock  on  some  of  the  Minor  Pro- 
phets. 

8.  Lfocke  on  Paul's  epistles. 

9.  Hutcheson  on  the  Smaller  Pro* 
phets. 

10.  Ncwcome  on  Ezekiel  and  Minor 
Prophets. 

11.  Macknight's  Harmony  of  the 
Gospel,  and  Literal  Translation  of  all 
the  Apostolical  Epistles,  with  Commen- 
tary and  Notes. 

12.  Campbell's  Translation  of  the 
GuK|>els,,\vith  Notes  and  Dissertations. 

On  Select  Books. 

On  Futh  :  Macgowan,  Lawson. 

On  Job:  1.  Caryll,  2  vols,  fol.— 2.  Hut- 
chinscn,  1669,  fol— 3.  Peter's  Critical 
Dissertation  on  Book  of  Job.— 4.  Cha- 
pelKm. 

On  the  J\alms:  1,  Mollcri  Enarr; 
Psalm,  fol.  1619.— 2.  Hammond's  Para- 
phrase.— ••  Amcbii  I jtc  tiones  in  Omi^ft^ 
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Psalmos.  Oct.    1636 4.  Dickson 

5.  Home's  Commentary.— On  Select 
P^alniB  ;  1.  Hilder^ham's  152  Lectures 
on  Psalm  li.-i-2.  Decoetlof^on's  Serm. 
on  Psalm  li  «-3.  Greenham  on  Psalm 
cxix<— 4.  Manton  on  Psalm  cxix. — 5 
Owen  on  Psalm  cxxx.— 6.  Luther  on 
the  15  Psalms  of  degrees, — 7,  Horton 
on  Psalms  iv.  xUi.  li.  and  Ixiii. 

On  Proverbs :  Dr  Mayer,  Taylor, 
lo.  Trapp. 

Hcciesiastes  :  BroujThton,  Jcrmyn. 

Canticles  .•  Bp.  Folint,  Mercier,  San- 
chez, Bossuet,  Cocceius,  Dr.  James, 
Ainsworth,  Durham,  Bishop  Hall,  Bi- 
shop Patrick,  Dove,  Trapp,  Jackson, 
Dr.  Collings,  Dr.  Gill,  Dr.  Percy,  Har- 
mer.  Dr.  Dorell ;  but  the  most  recent, 
and  perhaps  the  best,  is  Williams'  new 
translation,  with  commentary,  &c  where 
the  reader  will  find  a  list  of  other  names 
who  have  translated  and  written  on 
parts  of  this  book. 

Isaiah  :  Vitrin^,  Lowth,  M'Culloch. 

Jeremiah  :  Blayne^. 

Ezekicl :  Greenhill,  Newcome. 

Daniel:  Willet's  Hexapla,  fol.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  on  Prophecies  of  Daniel. 

Hosea :  Burrouj^hs,  Bishop  Horsley's 
translation,  with  explanatory  notes. 

Of  the  other  minor  prophets,  see 
Commentaries  on  Select  Farts. 

Gosfiels :  See  above,  and  article  Har- 
mony. Also  Hildersham  on  John  iv. 
fol.  Burgess  on  John  xvii.  Manton  on 
John  xvii. 

Mts  :  Mayer,  Trapp. 

Romans :  Wilson.^  Parr. 

Galatians :  Luther,  Furguson,  Per- 
kins. 

Efihesians  :  Ferj^uson,  Goodwin. 

Cohssiftns :  Byfi'-ld,  Davenant,  Elton. 

Titus  :  Dr.  Thr)mas  Taylor. 

Hebrews :  Dr.  Owen. 

James :  Manton. 

1  Peter :  Leighton,  and  N.  Byfield 
on  the  first  three  chapters. 

2  Peter  :  Adam. 

John  :  Hardy  on  1  Epist1«%  and  Haw* 
kins  on  the  three  Epistles  of  John. 

Jude :  Jenkins,  Manton,  Otes. 

Pexyelation  :  Mede,  Daubuz,  Bright- 
man,  Pe^anius,  Waple,  Robertson,  Vi- 
tringa,  Pvle,  Gcnxlwin,  Lowman,  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  Durham,  Cradock,  Dr. 
H.  Moore,  Bishop  Newton,  Dr.  Bryce 
Johnson. 

As  this  article  ma^  be  consulted  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  as 
to  the  best  helps  for  understanding  the 
Scriptures,  we  may  add  to  the  above  : 
— Jacobi  Eisner,  Observat.  Sacrx  ;  \1- 
bcrti  Observ.  Philolog.;  Lamberti  Bos, 
Exercitat.  Philolog. ;  l^amberti  Bos,  Ob- 
servat. Miscell  Fortiiita  Sacra.  These, 


together  with  Wolfios  and  Raphelios 
before  mentioned,  says  Dr.  Doddridge, 
are  books  which  I  cannot  but  recom- 
mend to  my  yoang  friends,  as  proper 
not  only  to  ascertain  the  sense  ot  a  va- 
riety of  words  and  phrases  which  occur 
in  the  apostolic  writings,  but  also  to 
form  them  to  the  most  us(*fiil  method 
of  studying  tlie  Greek  classics;  those 
great  masters  of  solid  sense,  elegant 
expression,  just  and  lively  painting,  and 
masculine  eloquence,  to  the  neglect  of 
which  I  cannot  but  ascribe  that  ener- 
vate, dissolute,  and  puerile  manner  of 
writing,  which  is  growing  so  much  on 
the  present  age,  and  will  probably 
consign  so  many  of  its  productions  to 
speedy  oblivion.  See  also  books  recom* 
mended  under  articles  Bible,  Scrip- 
tures. 

COMMINATION,  an  office  in  the 
church  of  England  appointed  to  be  read 
on  Ash  Wednesday.  It  is  substituted  in 
the  room  of  that  godly  dudbUne  in  ths 
primitive  church,  by  which  (as  the  in- 
troduction to  the  office  expresses  it) 
*'  such  persons  as  stood  convicted  of  no- 
torious sins  were  put  to  open  penance, 
and  punished  in  this  world,  that  their 
souls  might  be  saved  in  the  day  id  tlie 
Lord ;  and  that  others  admonished  by 
their  example,  might  be  the  more  afraid 
to  oflfend "  This  discipline,  in  after 
ages,  degenerated  in  the  church  of- 
Rome  into  a  formal  confession  of  sins 
upon  Ash  Wednesday,  and  the  empty 
ceremony  of  sprinkling  ashes  upon  the 
head  of^  the  people.  Our  rerormen 
wisely  rejected  this  ceremony  as  mere 
shadow  and  show  ;  and  substituted  this 
office  in  its  room,  which  is  ^  denunciaUm 
of  God^s  an^er  and  Jiidgmati  against  wi- 
THT8 ;  that  the  people,  being  apprised 
of  G^'s  wrath  ana  indignatim  against 
their  sins,  might  not  through  want  of 
discipline  to  the  church,  be  encouraged 
to  pursue  them. 

COMMISSARY,  an  officer  of  the 
bishop,  who  exercises  spiritual  juris- 
diction in  places  of  a  diocess  so  ftir  from 
the  episcoptd  see,  that  the  chanoelkv 
cannot  call  the  people  to  the  bishop's 
principal  consistory  court  wtthoat  great 
inconvenience. 

COMMUNICATING,  a  term  made 
use  of  to  denote  the  act  of  receiving  the 
Lord's  supper.  Those  of  the  reformed 
and  of  the  Greek  church  communicate 
under  both  kinds  ;  those  of  the  Romish 
only  under  one.  The  oriental  commu- 
nicants receive  the  species  of  wine  by  a 
spoon;  and  anciently  they  sucked  it 
through  a  pipe,  as  has  been  obserred 
by  Beat  Rheanus  on  Tertullian. 

COMMUNION,  in  its  strict  and  pro- 
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ptt  leuse  si^ifies  holding  something  in 
commoD  with  another,  Acta,  it  42. — 
2.  In  a  more  general  sense,  it  denotes 
Conformity  or  agreement,  2  Cor.  vi.  14. 
Efh,  V.  11.— 3.  It  signifies  corwerte,  or 
friendly  intercourse,  wherein  men  con- 
trive or  consult  together  about  matters 
of  common  concern,  Luke.  vi.  11.  Ps 
iv.  4.-4.  Communion  is  also  used  for 
the  Lord's  supper,  because  we  herein 
make  a  public  profession  of  our  con- 
fcomity  to  Christ  and  his  laws  ;  and  of 
oar  agreement  with  other  Christians  in 
the  spirit  and  faid^  of  the  Gospel.  See 
Lord's  supper. 

The  fourth  council  of  Lateran  de 
crees,  that  every  believer  shall  receive 
the  communion,  at  least,  at  Easter; 
which  seems  to  import  a  tacit  desire 
that  they  should  do  it  oftener,  as  in 
eflfect  they  did  it  much  oftener  in  the 
primitive  days.  Gratian  and  the  master 
of  the  sentences,  prescribe  it  as  a  rule 
for  the  laity  to  communicate  three  times 
a  year,  at  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and 
Christmas:  but  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury the  practice  prevailed  of  never  ap- 
prcMU^hing  the  eucnarist  at  Easter ;  and 
the  council  thought  fit  to  enjoin  it  then 
by  a  law,  lest  their  coldness  and  remiss- 
ness should  go  farther  still:  and  the 
council  of  Trent  renewed  the  same  in- 
junction, and  recommended  frequent 
communion  without  enforcing  it  by  an 
express  decree.  In  the  ninth  century 
the  communion  was  still  nceived  by 
the  laity  in  both  kinds,  or  rather  tht* 
SMeciPs  of  bread  was  dipped  in  the  wini-, 
as  is  owned  by  the  Romanists  them- 
selves M  de  Marca  observes,  that 
th^y  rectnved  it  at  first  in  th«  ir  hands ; 
and  lielievcs  the  communion  under  one 
kind  alone  to  have  had  its  rise  in  the 
West,  under  pope  Urban  II.  in  1096,  at 
the  time  of  the  conquest  of  the  Holy 
Land.  It  was  more  solemnly  enjoined 
by  the  council  of  Constance,  in  1414 
The  twenty-eighth^  canon  of  the  coun 
dl  of  Clermont  enjoins  the  communion 
to  be  received  under  both  kinds  dis- 
tinctly ;  adding,  however,  two  excep- 
tions*—the  one  of  necesuty  the  other 
of  caution ;  the  first  in  favour  of  the 
sick,  and  the  second  of  the  abstemious, 
or  those  who  had  an  aversion  for  wine. 
It  was  formerly  a  kind  of  canonical  pu- 
nishment for  clerks  guilty  of  any  crime 
to  be  reduced  to  lay  communion ;  i.  e. 
only  to  receive  it  as'  the  laity  did,  viz. 
under  one  kind.  They  had  another 
punishment  of  the  same  nature,  though 
under  a  diiSerent  name,  called  foreign 
eommnnian,  to  which  the  canons  fre- 
quently condemned  their  bisliops  and 
other  clerks.    This  punishment  was  not 


anv  excommunication  or  deposition,  but 
a  kind  of  suspension  from  the  functioa 
of  the  order,  and  a  degradation  from 
the  rank  they  held  in  the  church.  It 
had  its  name  because  the  communioa 
was  only  granted  to  tlie  criminal  on  the 
foot  of  a  foreign  clerk;  i.  e  being 
reduced  to  the  lowest  of  his  order,  he 
took  his  place  after  all  those  of  hia 
rank,  as  all  clerks,  8cc.  did  in  the 
churches  to  which  they  did  not  belong. 
The  second  council  of  Agda  orders  eve- 
ry clerk  that  absents  himself  from  the 
church  to  be  reduced  to  foreign  com- 
munion. 

Church  Communioti  is  fellowship  with 
any  particular  church.  See  CuuRCtf 
Fellowship.  It  is  sometimes  applied 
to  different  churches  united  in  doc- 
trine and  discipline.  The  three  grand 
communions  into  which  the  Christian 
church  is  divided  is  that  of  the  church 
of  Knme,  the  Greek  church,  and  the 
Protestant  church  ;  but  originally  all 
Chri:>tians  were  in  communion  with 
each  other,  having  one  commuDion, 
faith  and  discipline. 

Free  commuxuon,  a  term  made  use  of 
in  relation  tcT  the  Lord's  supper,  by 
which  it  Is  underfttof'd  that  all  those 
who  have  been  baptized,  whether  111 
infancy  or  adult  age,  may,  on  profession 
of  their  faith,  sit  down  at  tne  Lord's 
table  with  others  of  different  denomina* 
tions.  Some  of  the  Baptists  object  to 
free  or  mixed  Communion,  and  do  not 
allow  of  persons  who  have  been  bap* 
tlzedin  their  infancy  to  join  in  thev:ele- 
bration  of  the  Lonl's  supper  with  them  ; 
because  they  look  upon  fuch  as  not 
having  been  baptized  at  all,  and  conse-^ 

S'  uently  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  table* 
Khers,  however,  suppose  that  thi* 
rmi^ht  to  be  no  objection  ;  and-ithat  such 
wl'.o  believe  themselvrs  to  be  really 
baptized  (though  in  infancy,)  are  par- 
takers of  grace,  belong  to  the  true 
church  of  Christ,  and  are  truly  devoted 
to  God,  ru{;ht  not  to  be  rejected  oo 
acc(»unt  of  a  different  opinion  about  a 
mere  ordinance.  Mr.  Killingworthand 
Mr  Booth  have  written  against  free 
communic<n ;  John  Bunyan,  I>r.  Foster, 
Mr  Bulkley,  Mr.  Wiche,  and  Mr.  Ro- 
binson,  for  it. 

COMMUNION,  Bpirihtal  or  divine, 
is  that  delightful  fellowship  and  inter- 
course which  a  believer  enjoys  wiUi 
God.  It  is  founded  upon  union  with 
him,  and  consists  in  a  communication  c^ 
divine  graces  from  him,  and  a  return  of 
devout  affections  to  him.  The  believer 
holds  communion  with  God  \\\\\\s^QT>iAh, 
in  his  wwd,  awd  *w\  V\^  ^x^\vax\^x9^ 
There  cai\  be  tio   ewwKixwvx^xv  -s^V^kmR. 
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likenesd,  nur  without  <Jhribt  as  the  me- 
diator. Some  distinguibhed  communion 
with  Cjod  from  the  s.  nsi:  and  feeling  cf 
it :  that  is,  that  we  may  hold  communion 
with  him  without  raptures  of  joy  ;  and 
that  a  saint,  even  undir  desertion,  may 
have  communion  with  God  as  reality, 
though  not  so  feelintriy^  as  at  any  other 
time.  This  communion  cannot  be  in- 
terrupted by  any  local  mutations :  it  is 
far  superior  to  all  outward  services  and 
ordinances  whatsoever ;  it  concerns  the 
whole  soul,  all  the  aflfections*  faculties, 
and  motions  of  it  being  under  its  in- 
fluence :  it  is  only  imperfect  in  this  life, 
and  will  be  unspeakably  enlarged  in  a 
better  world. — In  order  to  keep  up  com 
munion  with  God,  we  should  inform- 
ourselves  of  his  will,  Jnhn.  v.  39.  be  often 
in  prayer,  Luke,  viii.  1.  embrace  oppor- 
tunities of  retirement,  Ps.  iv.  4.  con- 
template on  the  divine  perfections,  pro- 
vidences, and  promises,  Ps.  civ.  34. 
watch  against  a  vain,  trifling,  and  vola- 
tile spirit,  Eph.  iv.  30.  and  be  found  in 
the  use  of  all  the  means  of  grace,  Ps. 
xxvii.  4.  The  aihanuigfa  of  commu- 
nion with  God,  are  deadness  to  the 
world,  Phil.  iii.  8.  patience  under  trou- 
ble, Job,  i  22.  fortitude  in  danger,  Ps. 
xxvii.  1.  gratitude  for  mercies  received* 
Ps.  ciii.  1.  direction  under  difficulties, 
Prov.  iii.  5,  6.  peace  and  joy  in  opposi- 
tion, Ps.  xvi.  23.  happniess  in  death, 
Ps.  xxiii.  4.  and  an  earnest  desire  for 
heaven  and  glory,  2  Tim.  iv.  7,  8.  See 
Shawns  Immanuel ;  (hcen  and  Henry  on 
Communion;  and  article  fellow- 
ship. 

COMPASSION  h  that  species  of 
affection  which  is  excited  either  by  the 
actual  distress  of  its  object,  or  by  some 
impending  calamity  which  appears  in- 
evitable. It  is  a  benevolent  sorrow  for 
the  suffcfinjjs  or  approaching  misery  of 
another.  1  he  etymology  of  the  word 
expresses  this  idea  wiih  strict  proprie- 
ty, as  it  signifies  suffering  v>ith  the  ob- 
ject. Hobl)es  makes  tliis  a  mere  selfl&h 
passion,  and  defines  it  as  "  being  fear 
for  ourselves."  Hutcheson  resolves  it 
into  instiiict :  but  Dr.  Butler  much  more 
l>roperly  considers  it  as  an  original  dis- 
tinct particular  affection  in  human  na- 
ture. It  may  be  considered  as  a  generic 
name,  comprehending  several  other 
affections ;  as  mercy^  commiseraiion^ 
pity.  This  affection,  (as  well  as  every 
other  of  our  nature,)  no  doubt,  was 
wisely  given  us  by  our  Creator.  **  Ideas 
of  fitness."  as  Saurin  observes,  "sel- 
dom make  much  imprcbsion  on  the  bulk 
of  mankind ;  it  was  necessary  therefore 
to  make  sensibility  supply  the  wan:  of 
rejection  ;  smd  bv  a  counter  blow  vrith 


which  the  iiiisieries  of  a  neighbour  fclrikc 
our  feelings,  to  produce  a  disposition  in 
us  to  relieve  him." 

COMPASSION  OF  GOD  is  the  in- 
finite greatness  of  his  mercy  and  love, 
whtri'by  he  relieves  the  miseries  of  his 
people.  This  perfection  of  Jehovah  it 
conspicuously  displayed  in  Uie  ^ift  of 
his  Son,  Jolin,  iii  16.  the  revelation  of 
his  will,  Hos.  viii  12.  the  bounties  of 
hts  providence,  Ps.  cxlv.  9.  the  exercise 
of  his  patience,  Uom.  ii.  4.  the  promise 
of  his  mercy,  Ps.  Ixxviii.  38.  the  mani- 
festation of'^his  presence.  Matt,  xviii. 
20.  and  the  provision  of  eternal  glQ(7t 
1  Pet  i.  4     See  Merct. 

COMPLUTENSIAN  BIBLE.  See 
BiDLE.  No.  29. 

COMPREHENSION,  in  English 
church  history,  denotes  a  scheme  pro- 
posed by  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman,  in 
1667-8,  for  I'elaxing  the  terms  of  Qan> 
formity  on  behalf  of  the  Protestant  Dif 
senters,  and  admitting  them  into  the 
communion  of  the  church.  A  bill  far 
this  purpose  was  drawn  up  by  Judge 
Hale,  but  disallowed.  The  attempt  wss 
renewed  by  Tillotson  and  StiUingfleet, 
in  1674,  aiul  the  terms  were  settfed,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  non-conformists ; 
but  the  bishops  refused  their  assent* 
The  scheme  was  likewise  revived  W^in 
immediately  after  the  revolution.  The 
king  and  qurfen  expressed  their  desire 
of  a  union  :  however,  the  design  failed, 
after  two  attempts,  and  the  act  of  tole- 
ration was  olnaiiud. 

CONCEPTION  OF  CHRIST,  the 
supernatural  and  miraculous  formatioo 
of  the  human  nature  of  Jesus  Chriit 
*'  It  were  not  diflicult  to  show,"*  says  a 
divine,  **  that  a  miraculous  concep- 
tion, once  admitted,  naturally  brings  op 
after  it  the  great  doctrines  of  the  atone- 
ment and  the  incarnation.  The  mira- 
culous conception  of  our  I.iord  evidently 
implies  some  higher  purpose  of  his 
coming  than  a  mere  business  of  a 
teacher.  The  business  of  a  teacher 
might  have  been  performed  bv  a  mere 
man,  enlightened  by  the  prophetic  spi- 
rit. For  whatever  instruction  men  have 
the  capacity  to  receive,  a  man  might 
have  been  made  the  instrument  to  con- 
vey. Had  teaching,  therefore,  been  the 
soie  purpose  of  our  Saviour's  coming,  a 
mere  man  might  have  done  the  whole 
business,  and  the  supernatural  concep- 
tion had  been  an  unnecessary  miracle. 
He,  therefore,  who  came  in  this  mira- 
culous way,  came  upon  some  higher 
business,  to  which  a  mere  man  was  un- 
cGual.  He  cum;:  to  be  made  a  shi 
cficring  for  us,  that  we  might  be  made 
t\c  righteousness  of  (vod  in  him."    See 
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Bp.  Horsley'8  Tracts,  and  article  Hu- 
MANiTT  OF  Christ. 

CONCEPllON  IMMACULATE 
^  the  Holy  Virgin^  is  a  pupish  festival 
establbhed  in  honoar  of  the  Virgin  Ma- 
179  on  the  supposition  of  her  having 
been  conceived,  and  born  immaculate, 
i.  e.  without  original  sin :  held  on  the 
8th  of  December.  The  immaculate  con- 
ception is  the  great  head  of  controversy 
between  the  Scntists  and  Thomists ;  the 
former  maintaining  and  the  latter  im- 
pogning  it.  Peter  lyAlva  has  published 
48 liuge  folio  volumes  on  the  mysteries 
of  the  conception.  , 

CONCLAVE,  the  assembly  or  meet- 
ing of  the  cardinals  shut  up  for  the 
election  of  a  Pope.  Conclave  also  sig- 
nifies the  place  m  which  the  cardinals 
of  the  Romish  church  meet  for  the 
above-mentioned  purpose.  The  con- 
clave is  a  range  of  small  cells,  ten  feet 
square,  made  of  wainscot:  these  are 
numbered,  and  drawn  by  lot.  They 
stand  in  a  line  alone  the  galleries  and 
hall  of  the  Vatican,  with  a  small  space 
between  each.  Every  cell  has  the 
arms  of  the  cardinal  over  it.  The  con- 
clave is  not  fixed  to  anjr  one  determi- 
nate place,  for  the  constitutions  of  the 
church  allow  the  cardinals  to  make 
choice  of  such  a  place  for  the  conclave 
as  they  think  most  convenient :  yet  it  is 
generally  held  in  the  Vatican — ^The 
conclave  is  very  strictly  guarded  by 
troops:  neither  the  cardmais,  nor  any 
person  shut  up  in  the  conclave,  are  spo- 
ken to,  but  at  the  hours  allowed  of,  and 
then  in  Italian  or  Latin :  even  the  provi- 
sions for  the  conclave  are  examined, 
that  no  letters  be  conveyed  bv  that 
means  from  the  ministers  of  foreign 
powers,  or  other  persons,  who  may  have 
an  interest  in  the  election  of  the  pontiff. 

CONCORD,  farm  o/"— -Form  of  con- 
cord in  ecclesiastical  history,  a  stan- 
dard-book among  the  LuUierans,  com- 
posed at  Torgaw  in  1576,  and  thence 
called  the  book  of  Torgaw,  and  review- 
ed at  Berg  by  six  Lutheran  doctors  of 
Germany,  the  principle  of  whom  was 
James  Aiiderx.  This  book  contains,  in 
two  parts,  a  system  of  doctrine,  the  sub- 
scription^ of  which  was  a  condition  of 
communion,  and  a  formal  and  very  se- 
vere condemnation  of  all  who  dififered 
from  the  compilers  of  it ;  particularly 
witli  respect  to  the  majesty  and  omni- 
presence of  Christ's  body,  and  the  real 
manducaUon  of  his  flesh  and  blood  in  the 
eucharist.  It  was  first  imposed  upon  the 
Saxons  by  Augustus,  and  occasioned 
great  opposition  and  disturbance.  The 
dispute  about  it  was  revived  in  Switz- 
erland in  1718,  when  the  magistrates  of 


Bern  published  an  order  for  adopting  it 
as  a  rule  of  faith ;  the  consequence  of 
which  was  a  contest  that  reduced  its 
credit  and  authority. 

CONCORDANCE,  a  dictionary  or 
index  to  the  Bible,  wherein  all  the  lead- 
ing words  are  ranged  alphabetically, 
and  the  books,  chapters,  and  verses 
wherein  they  occur  referred  to,  to  as- 
ast  in  finding  out  passages,  and  compa- 
ring with  the  several  significations  of 
the  same  word.  Cardinal  Hugo  de  St. 
Charo  seems  to  have  been  the  nrst  who 
compiled  a  concordance  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures;  and  for  carrying  on  this 
work,  it  is  said,  he  employed  500  monks 
to  assist  him.  Rabbi  Mordicai  Nathan 
published  a  Hebrew  concordance,  print- 
ed at  Venice  in  1533,  containing  all  the 
Hebrew  roots,  branched  into  their  \'a- 
rious  ugnifications,  and  under  each  sig- 
nification all  the  places  in  Scripture 
wherein  it  occurs;  but  the  best  and 
most  useful  Hebrew  concordance  is  that 
of  Buxtorf,  printed  at  Basil  in  1632. 
Calasius,  an  Italian  cordelier,  has  given 
us  concordances  of  the  Hebrew,  Latin, 
and  Greeki  in  two  columns :  the  first, 
which  is  Hebrew,  is  that  of  rabbi  Mor- 
dicai Nathan  Verbatim,  and  according 
to  the  order  of  the  books  and  chapters ; 
in  the  other  column  is  a  Latin  interpre- 
tation of  each  passage  of  Scripture 
quoted  by  R.  31ordicai :  this  interpre- 
tation is  Calasius's  own  ;  but  in  the  mar- 
gin he  adds  that  of  the  LXX  and  the 
Vulgate,  when  different  from  his.  The 
work  is  in  4  vols,  folio,  printed  at  Rome 
in  1621.  A  new  edition  of  this  work 
was  published  by  subscription  in  Lon- 
don, in  1747,  8,  9,  by  Mr.  Romaine,  to 
which  he  obtained  the  signature  of 
every  crowned  head  in  Europe  his  J7b- 
UneM9  not  excepted.  Dr.  Taylor  pub- 
lished, in  1754,  a  Hebrew  concordarice, 
in  2  vol,  folio,  adapted  to  the  £^g!ish 
Bible,  and  disposed  after  the  same  man- 
ner as  Buxtorf.  This  is  perhaps  the 
best  for  E^iglish  readers. 

The  Greek  concordances  are  only 
for  the  New  Testament,  except  one  by 
Conrad  Kircher  on  the  Old,  containing 
all  the  Hebrew  words  in  alphabetical 
order ;  and  underneath,  all  the  inter- 
pretations of  thcod^'ir  the  LXX.  and  in 
each  interpretation  all  the  places  where 
they  occur  in  that  version.  In  1718, 
Trommius  published  his  Greek  concor- 
dance for  tne  LXX.  at  Amsterdam,  in 
2  vol.  folio ;  and  Scbmidius,  improving 
on  a  similar  work  of  H.  Stephen,  has 
given  an  excellent  Greek  corcordance 
for  the  New  "iVstament,  the  best  e.dv 
tion  of  whVcU  \^  vYv?iX  ol  \>\V7\c^  ^\soa 
1717.    \V\\\\avi\?:s  cmt^wX^Tvc.^  Xjo  ^Xv^ 
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Greek  testament  gives  tlie  Engli&h 
veraon  to  each  word,  and  points  out 
the  principle  Hebrew  roots  correspond- 
ing to  the  Griek  words  of  the  Septua- 
gint,  4to,  1767.  We  have  several  con- 
cordances in  English,  as  Fisher*8,  But- 
terworth*s,  Newman's,  Brown's;  but 
the  best  esteenned  is  that  in  4to,  by 
Alexander  Cniden,  which  no  minister 
or  student  should  be  without,  except  he 
have  such  a  prodigious  memory  as  to 
supercede  the  necessity  of  it.  Cnit* 
welTs  Concordance  of  Parallels  may 
also  be  consulted  with  profit :  Talbot's 
complete  Analvsis,  and  new  Arrange- 
ment of  the  Bible ;  Dodd  and  Locke's 
Common -place  Books ;  with  Clark  on 
the  Promises,  and  Gastrin's  Institutes, 
may  also  be  usetu'  to  preachers. 

CONCUBINAGE,  the  act  of  living 
with  a  woman  to  whom  the  man  is  not 
legalljr  married.  It  is  also  used  for  a 
marnage  with  a  woman  of  inferior  con- 
dition (performed  >^ith  less  soU-mnity 
than  the  formal  marriage,)  and  to  whon; 
the  husband  does  not  convey  his  rank 
As  polygamy  was  sometimes  practised 
bv  the  patriarchs,  it  was  a  common 
thing  to  see  one,  two,  or  many  wives  in 
a  family,  and  besides  these  several  con- 
cubines, 2  Sam.  iii.  S,  &c.  1  Kings,  xi.  3. 
2  Chron.  xi.  21 :  but  ever  since  the 
abrogation  of  polygamy  by  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  reduction  of^  marriage  to  its 
primitive  institution,  cixicubinage  has 
been  forbidden  and  condemned  among 
Christians. 

CONDESCENSION  is  that  species 
of  benevolence  whish  designedly  waves 
tibe  su|3posed  advantages  of  birth,  title, 
or  station,  in  order  to  accommodate 
ourselves  to  the  state  of  an  inferior,  and 
diminish  that  restraint  which  the  appa- 
rent distance  is  calculated  to  produce 
in  him.  It  is  enjoined  on  the  Christian, 
and  is  peculiarly  ornamental  to  the 
Christian  character,  Rom.  xii.  16  The 
tondeacension  of  Gnd  appears  every 
-way  great,  when  we  consider  his  infinite 

Eerfection,  his  absolute  independence  of 
is  creatures  his  purposes  of  meixy  to- 
ward them,  and  his  continual  care  over 
them. 

CONDITION,  a  term  of  a  bargain 
to  be  perforgied.  It  has  lieen  debated 
whether  faith  should  be  called  the  con- 
dition of  our  salvation.  If  by  it  we 
mean  a  valuable  equivalent  for  the 
benefit  received,  or  something  to  be 
performed  in  our  own  strength  or  that 
■will  be  meritorious,  it  is  certainly  in- 
applicable ;  but  if  l)y  it  be  meant,  that 
it  is  only  a  mean,  without  which  we 
cannot  be  saved,  in  that  sense  it  is  not 
improper.     Yet  as  the  term  is  often 


made  use  of  improperly  by  those  who 
are  mere  legalists,  perhaps  it  would  be 
as  well  to  decline  the  use  of  it. 

C  ONPERENCE,  the  act  of  discooiw 
sing  with  another  in  order  to  treat  upon 
some  subject,  or  to  settle  some  point  of 
dispute.  Conference  Meettnga^  in  a  re* 
ligious  sense,  are  meetings  aaiembled 
ft>r  the  purpose  of  relating  experienoei 
discoursing  on  some  relif;ioii8  subject 
or  for  transacting  religious  busineifr 
'*  Religious  conference,  sa^  a  divineb 
"  is  one  way  of  teaching  religion.  We 
all  have  leisure  tinrie  and  it  it  wrell  speait 
when  it  is  employed  in  set  conferences 
on  religion,  iliere  the  doubdne  nan 
may  open  all  his  suspicions,  and  con- 
firmed Christians  will  strengthen  tut 
belief ;  there  the  fearful  may  learn  to  be 
valiant  for  the  truth ;  there  the  libenl 
may  learn  to  devise  liberal  thingi; 
there  the  tongue  of  the  stafninerer 
may  learn  to  speak  plainly  ;  there 
Paul  may  withstand  Feier  to  the  faoe^ 
b>  cause  he  deserves  to  be  blamed ; 
thtre  the  Gospel  may  be  coininiiiii> 
cated  severally  t.*  them  of  reputation; 
there,  in  one  word,  ye  may  all  pr«)pheijr 
one  by  one,  that  all  may  learn,  and  au 
may  be  comforted.  One  hour  in  a  week 
spent  thus  will  contribute  much  to  our 
edification,  provided  we  abstain  firom 
the  disorders  that  have  often  ditpraced. 
and  sometimes  destroyed,  this  excellent 
Christian  practice.  Time  should  be 
kept,  order  should  be  preserved,  no 
idle  questions  should  be  asked ;  freedoai 
of  inquiry  should  be  nourished  ;  Immo- 
dest forwardness  should  be  restnuned ; 
practical,  experimental,  and  substan- 
tial subjects  should  be  examined ; 
Charity  with  all  its  gentle  train  shoaU 
be  there,  for  she  openeth  her  month 
with  wisdom,  and  in  her  tongue  is  the 
law  of  kindi>ess."  See  Experiencb 
Meetings. 

CONFESSION,  the  verbal  acknow- 
ledgment  which  a  Christian  makes  of 
his  sins.  Among  the  Jews,  it  was  the 
custom,  on  the  annual  feast  of  expiation. 
for  the  high  priest  to  make  confessioa 
of  sins  to  GikI,  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
people :  besides  this  general  coofessMnt 
the  Jews  were  enjoined,  if  their  sins 
were  a  breach  of  the  first  table  of  the 
law,  to  make  confession  of  them  to  God; 
but  violations  of  the  second  table  were 
to  be  acknowledged  to  their  brethren. 
Confession,  according  to  Dr.  Watts,  is 
the  third  part  of  prayer,  and  includes, 
1.  A  confession  of  the  meanness  of  our 
original,  our  distance  from  God.  oor 
subjection  to  him,  and  constant  depen- 
dence on  him.— 2.  A  confession  ol^  our 
sins, both  original  and  actual,  in  thnught. 
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life,  omission  and  commission  — 3.  A  con- 
fession of  oar  desert  of  punishment,  and 
our  unworthiness  of  mercy.— 4.  A  con- 
fession or  humble  representation  of  our 
wants  and  sorrows  of  every  kind.  Ckmfes- 
sion  also  may  he  considered  as  a  relative 
duty,  or  the  acknowledgment  of  any 
offence  we  have  been  guUty  of  against  a 
fellow-creature.  The  Romish  church 
requires  confession  not  only  as  a  duty, 
but  has  advanced  it  to  the  5lignity  of  a 
sacrament.  These  confessions  are  made 
to  the  priest,  and  are  private  and  auri- 
cular ;  and  the  priest  is  not  to  reveal 
them  under  pain  of  the  highest  punish- 
ment. This,  however,  is  bofh  unne- 
cessary and  unscriptunU ;  for.  in  the 
first  place,  there  is  no  proof  that  the 
power  of  remitting  and  retaining  sins 
(the  pretended  g^rouod  of  sacramental 
confession)  was  imparted  to  any  but  the 
apostles,  or  at  the  most  to  those  to 
whom  a  discernment  of  spirits  were 
communicated. — 2.  If  our  Saviour  had 
designed  this  to  have  been  a  duty,  he 
would  most  probably  have  delivered  us 
an  express  command  to  this  purpose.— 
3.  This  authority  of  pardoning  sum  im- 
mediately in  relation  to  God  (the  foun- 
dation of  the  pretended  duty  of  secret 
confession,)  without  any  reference  to 
church  censures,  was  never  claimed 
for  man^  ages  after  Christ. 

Notwith&mding,  however,  private 
auricular  confession  is  not  of  divme  au- 
thority, yet,  as  one  obaervest  '*  there  are 
many  cases  wherein  men  under  the  guilt 
and  trouble  of  their  sins  can  neither  ap- 
pease their  own  minds,  nor  sufficiently 
direct  themselves  without  recourse  to 
aome  pious  and  prudent  guide :  in  these 
cases  men  certainly  do  very  well,  and 
many  times  prevent  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
ble and  perplexity  to  themselves  by 
a  timely  discovery  of  their  condition  to 
some  faithful  minister ;  and  to  this  pur- 
pose a  general  confesnon  is  for  the  most 
part  sufficient :  and  where  there  is  oc- 
casion for  a  more  particular  discovery, 
there  b  no  need  of  rakiiw  into  Uie  par- 
ticnlar  circumstances  ot  men's  sins  to 
give  that  advice  which  is  necessary  for 
the  ease  and  comfort  of  the  penitent.** 
See  Absolution;   JVatu  on  Prayer,- 

TiUoiwn't  Sermotu^  ser.  160,  161  ;  Smith't 
Errwt  of  ttuT  Church  of  Rome. 

CONFESSION  OF  FAITH,  a  list 
of  2the  several  articles  of  the  belief  of 
any  church.  There  is  some  difference 
between  creeds  and  confessions.  Creeds 
in  their  commencement  were  simply 
expressions  of  faith  in  a  few  of  the 
leading  and  undisputed  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel.  Confessions  were  on  the  con- 
irary  the  result  of  many  a  ha/.ardoiis 


and  laborious  effort,  at  the  dawn  of  re- 
viving literature  to  recover  these  doc- 
trines, and  to  separate  them  from  the 
enormous  mass  <»   erroneous  and  cor- 
ruptL'd  tenets,  which  the  negligence  or 
Ignorance  of  some,  and  the  artifices  of 
avarice  and  ambition  in  others,  had  con- 
duced to  accumulate  for  a  space  of  1000 
years,  under  an  implicit  obedience  to 
the  arrogant  pretensions  of  an  absolute 
and  infallible  authority  in  the  church  of 
Rome.    Objections  have  been  formed 
against  all  creeds  or  confessions  of  faith, 
as  it  is  said  they  infringe  Christian 
liberty,  supercede  the  Scriptures,  ex- 
clude such  as  ought  not  to  be  excluded, 
and  admit  such  as  ought  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted;  are  often   too  particular  and 
long ;  are  liable  to  be  abused ;  tempt 
men  to  hypocrisy ;  preclude  improve- 
ment;   and  have  been  employed   as 
means  of  persecution.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  advocates  for  them  observe, 
that  all  the  arts  and  sciences  have  been 
reduced  to  a  system  ;  and  why  should 
not  the  truths  of  religion,  which  are  of 
greater  importance  ?    That  a  compendi- 
ous view  of  the  chief  and  most  necessa- 
ry  points  of  the   Christian    religion, 
which  lie  scattered  up  and  down  in  the 
Scripture,  must  be  useful  to  inform  the 
mind,  as  well  also  to  hold  forth  to  the 
world  what  are  in  general  the  senti- 
ments of  such  a  particular  church  or 
churches ;    they  tend   to  discover  the 
common  friends  of  the  same  faith  to  one 
another,  and  to  unite  them  ;  that  the 
Scriptures  seem  to  authorize  and  coun- 
tenance them ;  such  as  the  moral  law, 
the  Lord's  prayer,  the  form  of  doctrine 
mentioned  by  raul,  Rom.  vi.  17 ;  and 
again,  ^  the  form  of  sound  words,^  in  • 
3  Tim.  1.  13,  &c. ;  that  their  becoming 
the  occasion  of  hypocrisy  is  no  fault  of 
the  articles,  but  of  those  who  subscribe 
them ;  that  persecution  has  been  raised 
more  by  the  turbulent  tempers  cf  men 
than  from  the  nature  ot  confessions. 
Some  think  that  all  articles  and  confes- 
ttons  of  faith  should  be  expressed  in  the 
bare  words  of  Scripture ;  but  it  is  repli- 
ed, that  this  would  destroy  all  exposi- 
tion and  interpretation  of  Scripture ; 
that  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  make 
the  ministry  of  the  word  useless ;  in  a 
great  measure  cramp  all  religious  con- 
versation ;  and  that  the  sentiments  of 
one  man   could   not   be  distinguished 
from  another  in  some  points  of  impor- 
tance.   Some  of  the  most  noted  confes- 
sions are,  t/ie  thirty  nine  Articles  and 
the  constitutions  and' canons  of  the 
church  ofEngtand  ;  the  fVestminster 
jissembl^a  Confcs^fm  oj  FcilU ;  the 
Savoy  Cotif^waioTi   w   a  declccraX\<wv  ^"J 
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ihe  faith  and  order  owned  and  pvacHnedin 
the  congre^tional  churches  in  RnglamL 
See  also  Corfnu  et  Synta^a  conffttionum 
fidei^  qiut  in  divefsis  re^^s  et  natinnibua  ec- 
cleMurium  nomine^  fuerunt  anthcntice  edita^ 
which  exhibits  a  body  uf  numerous  con- 
fessions See  likewise,  .4  Hamnny  of  the 
Confetnons  of  Faith  of  the  Christian  and 
Reformed  Churches  ;  Watta*  Bational  Foim- 
daiion  of  a  Christian  Church,  question  8 ; 
Cfraham  on  eatabliahmenta,  page  265,  &c  ; 
Bishop  Cleaver's  Sermon  on  the  Forma- 
tim  of  the  JrUdes  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land,- Pale^s  Phiiotophyt  volume  2.  page 
321. 

CONFESSOR,  a  Christian  who  has 
made  a  solemn  and  resolute  profession 
of  the  faith,  and  has  endured-  torments 
in  its  defence.  A  mere  saint  is  called 
a  confessor,  to  dibtingiush  him  from  the 
roll  of  dignified  saints,  such  as  apostlt- s, 
martyrs,  &c.  in  eccelesiastical  history 
the  word  confessor  is  sometimes  used 
for  martyr ;  in  after  times  it  was  cx)n- 
iined  to  those  who,  after  having  bet* n 
tormented  by  the  tyrants,  were  permit- 
ted to  live  and  die  in  peace ;  and  at  last 
it  was  also  used  for  those  who,  after 
having  lived  a  good  life,  died  under  an 
opinion  of  sanctity.  According  to  St. 
Cyprian,  he  who  presented  himself  to 
torture,  or  even  to  martyrdom,  without 
being  called  to  it,  was  not  called  a  con- 
fessor but  a  professor ;  and  if  any  out  of 
want  of  courage  abandoned  his  country, 
and  became  a  volunury  exile  for  the 
sake  of  the  faith,  he  was  called  cr 
terris. 

Confessor  is  also  a  priest  in  the  Ro- 
mish church,  who  has  a  [lower  to  hear 
sinners  in  the  sacrament  of  penance, 
and  to  give  them  absolution.  The  con- 
fessors of  the  kings  of  France,  from  the 
time  of  Henry  IV.  have  been  constantly 
Jesuits;  before  him,  the  Dominicans 
and  CorJtliers  shared  the  ofRce  be- 
tween li'.r'n.  The  confessors  of  the 
house  of  Austria  have  also  ordinarily 
been  Dominicans  and  Cordeliers,  but 
the  latter  emperors  have  all  taken 
JesuitSi 

CONFIRMATION,  the  act  of  esta 
blishing  any  thing  or  person, — 1.  IHvine 
confirmation  is  a  work  of  the  Spirit  of 
God>  sti-engthtning,  comforting,  and 
establishing  believers  in  faith  and  obe- 
dience, 1st  Pet.  V.  10.  1st  Cor.  i.  8..— 
2.  Ecclesiastical  confirmatisn  is  a  rite 
whereby  a  person,  arrived  to  years  of 
discretion,  undertakes  the  performatice 
of  every  part. of  the  baptismal  vow 
made  for  him  by  his  godfathers  and 
godmothers. 

In  the  primitive  church  it  was  done 
immediately  Bftcv  baptism,  if  the  bishop 


I  happened  to  be  pretent  at  the  lolemiuty. 
Throughout  the  East  it  still  accompa- 
nies baptism  ;  but  the  Romanists  make 
it  a  distinct  independent  sacrament 
Seven  years  is  the  stated  time  for  cmi- 
fiimation ;  however,  they  are  some- 
times after  that  age.  The  pi-raon  to  be 
ainfirmcd  has  a  godfather  and  god- 
mother appointed  him,  as  in  baptism. 
In  the  church  of  England,  the  aee  of 
the  persons  to  be  confirmed  is  not  fixed. 
CUirk^s  Essay  on  Confirmation  /  IfWcf 
on  ditto;  Horw^s  Episcopacy:  page  167. 
174. 

CONFLAGRATION,  GENERAL, 
a  term  used  to  denote  that  grand  period 
or  catastrophe  of  our  world,  when  the 
face  of  nature  is  to  be  changed  by  lire, 
as  formerly  it  was  by  water. 

1.  Scripture  assures  us  in  the  general* 
that  this  earth  in  its  present  form  wiU 
not  be  perpetual,  but  shall  come  to  aa 
end.— 2.  It  farther  tells  us,  that  this  dis- 
solution of  the  worid  shall  be  by  a  gene- 
ral conflagration,  in  which  all  mings 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  shall  be  de- 
stroyed by  which  the  atmosphere  shall 
also  be  sensibly  affected,  as  in  such  a 
case  it  necessarily  muse  be*  2  Pet.  ill. 
5 — r.  10.  12.  where,  from  the  connex- 
ion of  the  words,  the  opposition  be- 
tween the  conflagration  and  the  deluge 
as  well  as  the  most  literal  and  apparent 
import  of  the  phrases  themselves*  it  is 
plain  they  cann<vt,  as  Dr  Hammond 
strangely  supposes,  refer  to  the  desola* 
tion  brought  on  Judea  when  destroyed 
by  the  Romans,  but  must  refer  to  the 
!  dissolution  of  the  whole-earth.— 3.  l^e 
I  Scripture  represents  this  great  bum- 
I  ing  as  a  circumstance  nearly  connect 
I  ed  with  the  day  of  Judgment,  2  Ptt. 
liii.  r.  compared  with  2  Thes^.  i.  7,  8. 
jHeb.  X.  27.  1  Cor.  iii  12,  13;  and  it  is 
;  probable  there  may  be  an  allusion  to 
j  this  in  several  passages  to  the  Old  Tes- 
j  lament,  such  as  Ps.  xi.  6.  Ps.  1.  3.  V%» 
I  xcvi.  3.  Isa.  xxxiv.  4.  8. 10.  Isa.  Ixvi.  15. 
.Dan.  vii.  9.  10.  Mai.  iv.  1.  Zeph.  iii.  8. 
l>eut.  xxxii.  22.  to  which  many  parallel 
expressions  might  be  added,  from  the 
canonical  and  aix)cryphal  books.*— 4.  It 
is  not  expressly  declared  how  this  burn- 
ing shall  be  kindled,  nor  how  it  ^all 
end ;  which  has  given  occasion  to  va- 
rious conjectures  about  it,  which  see 
below. 

I'he  ancient  Pythagoreans,  Platonists, 
Epicureans,  and  Stoics,  appear  to  have 
had  a  notion  of  the  ccmflagration ;  thoogh 
whence  they  should  derive  it,  unless 
from  the  sacred  books,  is  difficult  to 
conceive;  except,  perhaps,  from  the 
Phccnicians,  who  themselves  had  it  from 
the  3ew«.    MeiMion  of  the  conflagration 
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i&  made  in  the  books  of  the  SibyU,  So- 
phocles.  Hystaspes,  Ovid,  Lucan»  &c. 
Dr.  Bumet«  after  J.  Tachard  and  others, 
relates  that  the  Siamese  believe  tliat 
the  earth  will  at  last  be  parched  up 
with  heat,  the  mountains  melted  down, 
the  earth's  whole  surface  reduced  to  a. 
level  and  then  consumed  with  fire. 
And  the  Bramins  of  Siam  do  qot  only 
hold  thai  Uie  world  shall  be  destroyed 
by  fire,  but  also  that  a  new  earth  shall 
be  made  out  of  the  cinders  of  the  old. 

Divines  ordinarily  account  for  the 
conflagration  metaphysically,  and  will 
have  it  take  its  rise  from  &  miracle,  as 
a  fire  from  heaven.  Philosophers  con- 
tend for  its  being  produced  from  natural 
causes,  and  will  have  it  effected  accor- 
ding to  the  laws  of  mechanics.  Some 
think  an  eruption  of  the  central  fire 
sufficient  for  the  purpose ;  and  add,  that 
this  may  be  occasioned  several  ways, 
viz.  eitoer  by  having  its  intention  in- 
creased, which  again  may  be  effected 
either  by  being  driven  into  less  space 
by  the  encroachments  of  the  superfi- 
cial cold,  or  by  an  increase  of  the  in- 
flammability of  the  fuel  whereon  it  is 
fed ;  or  by  having  the  resistance  of  the 
imprisoning  earth  weakened,  which  may 
happen  either  from  the  diminution  of 
its  matter,  by  the  consumption  of  its 
central  parui,  or  by  weakening  the  co- 
hesion of  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
mass  by  the  excess  of  the  defect  of 
moisture.  Others  looks  for  the  cause  of 
crMiflagration  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
suppose  that  some  of  the  meteors  there  ; 
engendered  in  unusual  quantities,  and ! 
exploded  with  unusual  venemence,  from 
the  concurrence  of  various  circumstan- 
ces, may  effect  it  without  seekii^  any  ' 
farther. — Lastly,  others  have  recourse 
to  a  still  more  eff<rctual  and  flaming 
machine,  and  conclude  the  worid  is  to 
undergo  its  conflagration  from  the  near  • 
approach  of  a  comet  in  its  return  from ! 
the  sun.  j 

Various  opinions  also  are  entertained  > 
as  to  the  renovation  of  the  earth  after 
the  conflagration. — 1.  Some  suppose  that 
the  earth  will  not  be  entirely  consumed, 
but  that  the  matter  of  which  it  consists 
will  be  fixed,  purified,  and  refined, 
whick  they  say  will  be  the  naturaJ  conse- 

auence  of  the  action  of  fire  upon  it ; 
lough  it  is  hard  to  say  what  such  a 
purification  can  do  towaitls  fitting  it  for 
Its  intended  purpose,  for  it  is  certain  a 
mass  of  crystal  or  glass  would  very  ill 
answer  the  following  parts  of  this  hy- 
pothecs.— 2.  They  suppose  that  from 
these  materials  thus  refined,  as  from  a  | 
second  chaos,  there  will  by  the  power  j 
of  God  arise  a  new  creation ;  and  then  I 


the  face  of  the  earth,  and  likewise  the 
atmosphere,  will  then  be  so  restored* 
as  to  resemble  what  it  originally  was  in 
the  paradistical  state ;  and  consr  queoUy 
to  render  it  a  more  desirable  abode  for 
human  creatures  than  it  at  present  is  : 
and  they  urge  for  this  purpose  the  fdl-  . 
lowing  texts,  viz.  2  PeL  iii.  13.  (com- 
pare Is.  I XV.  17.  Ixvi.  32.)  Matt  xix. 
28,  22.  (compare  Mark  x.  29,  30.  Luke 
xviii.  29, 30.)  Ps.  cii.  25, 26.  Acts  iii.  21. 
1  Cor.  vii.  31.  Rom.  viii.  21.— 3.  They 
agree  in  supposing,  that  in  this  new 
state  of  things  there  will  tie  no  sea. 
Rev.  xxi.  1  — 4.  They  suppose  that  the 
earth,  thus  beautified  and  improved* 
shall  be  inhabited  by  those  who  shall 
inherit  the  first  resurrection,  and  shall 
here  enjoy  a  very  conaderable  degree 
of  happiness,  though  not  equal  to  that 
which  is  to  succeai  the  general  judg- 
ment ;  which  judgment  shall,  according 
to  them,  open  when  those  thotuana 
years  are  expired,  mentioned  in  Rev. 
XX.  4,  &c.  1  Thess.  iv.  17.  compare 
ver,  15.,  which  passage  is  thought  by 
some  to  contain  an  insinuation  that  Paul 
expected  to  be  alive  at  the  appearance 
of  Christ,  which  must  imply  an  ex* 
pcctation  of  being  thus  raised  from  the 
dead  before  it :  txit  it  is  answered  that . 
the  expression  we  that  are  alive  may 
only  signify  *'  that  of  us  that  are  so,*' 
speaking  of  all  Christians  as  one  body, 
1st  Cor.  XV.  49 — 52.  Dr.  Hartley  de- 
clared it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  millen- 
nium will  consist  of  a  thousand  prophe- 
tical years  where  each  day  is  a  year* 
I  e*  3G0,000 :  pleading  that  this  is  the 
language  used  in  other  parts  of  the 
Revelation.  But  it  seems  an  invincible 
objection  against  this  hypothesis,  which 
places  the  millennium  after  the  confla- 
gration, that  the  sidnts  inhabiting  the 
earth  after  the  first  resurrection  are 
represented  as  distressed  by  the  inva- 
sion of  some  wicked  enemies.  Rev.  xx. 
7 — ^9.  Ezekiel  xxxviii.  xxxix.  See 
Millennium. 

After  all,  little  can  be  said  with  cer- 
tainty as  to  this  subject  It  is  probable 
that  the  earth  will  survive  its  fiery  trial, 
and  become  the  everlasting  abode  of 
righteousness,  as  part  of  the  holy  em- 
pire of  God  ;  but,  seeing  the  language 
used  in  Scripture,  and  especially  in  the 
book  of  Revelation,  is  often  to  be  con- 
sidered as  figurative  rather  than  literal, 
it  becomes  us  to  be  cautious  in  our  con- 
clusions. Bumet'a  Theory  of  the  Earth; 
Whitbu  on  the  MiHenmum  ;  Hartly  on  Man^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  400 ;  Flendnff  on  the  Jirtt  Re- 
aurrection  ;  Ray*8  three  IHacourtea  :  IVhia^ 
toiCs   T/wory  of  the    KtttlK  j   ^x\^  ^xNJkX^ 
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CONFUSION  OF  TONGUES,   a 

memorable   event  which   happened  in 
the  one  hundred  and  first  year,  accord- 
ini;  to  the  Hebrew  chronology,  and  the 
fnur  hundred  and  6rst  year  by  the  Sa- 
maritan, after  the  flood,  at  the  over- 
throw of  Babel,  Gen.  xi.    Until  this  pe- 
ri' d  there  had  been  but  one  common 
language,  which  formed  a  bond  of  union 
that  prevented  the  separation  of  man- 
kind mto  distinct  nations.  Writers  havt 
differed  much  as  to  the  nature  cif  this 
coiifusinn,   and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  effected.    Some  think  that  no  new , 
Ian  uages   were  formed;  but  that  this  j 
event   was  accomplished  by  creating  a 
misu'derstanding  and  variance  among 
the  builders  without  any  immediate  in« 
fluence  on  their  language ;  and  that  a 
distinction  is  to  be  made  between  coti' 
Jbtmding  a  language  and  forming  new 
ones     Others  account  for  this  event  by 
the  privation  of  all  language,  and  by  sup- 
posing that  mankind  were  under  a  ne- 
cessitjr  of  associating  together,  and  of 
imposing  new  names  on  things  by  com- 
mon consent.    Sitme.  again,  ascribe  the 
confusion  to  sucli  an  indistinct  remem- 
brance of  the  original  language  which 
thry  spoke  before  as  made  tht- m  speak 
it  very  differently :  but  the  most  com- 
mon opinion  is,  that  God  caused   the 
builders  actually  to  forget  their  former 
language,  and  each  family  to  8p>eak  a 
new  tongue ;  whence  originated  the  va- 
vious  languages  at  present  in  the  world. 
It  is,  however,  but  of  little  consequence 
to  know  precisely  how  this  was  effected, 
as  the  Scriptures  are  silent  as  to  the 
manner  of  it ;  and  after  all  that  can  be 
swd,  it  is  but  conjectui^  still.    There 
are  some  truths,  however,  we  may  learn 
from  this  part  of  sacred  writ — 1.  It 
teaches  us  God's  sovereignty  and  pow- 
er,  by  which  he  can  easily  blast  the 
greatest  attetnpts  of  men  to  aggrandize 
themselves,  Gfcn.  xi.    7,   8.— 2.   God's 
iustice  in  punishing  of  those  who  in  ido- 
lizing their  own  tame,  forget  him  to 
whom  praise  is  due,  ver.  4.— a  God's 
wisdom  in  overruling  evil  for  good;  for 
by  this  confusion  he  facilitated  the  dis- 
persioD  of  mankind,  in  order  to  execute 
his  own  purposes,  ver.  8,  9.     Sec  Henry 
and  Gill  in  loc.  SiilUnsJieees  Oriff,  Sac.  1. 
lii  c.  V.  $  2—4  ;  Shuck/or<P9  Con.  vol.  i. 

fK  124—140 ;  Vitrinffa*9  Ob:  vol.  i.  diss. 
.  C.  ix.  Le  Clerc'9  jDitt.  Na  vi.  ffutch- 
ifuon  on  the  Confiin'on  of  Tonguei  ;  Biihop 
Lat^t  TIteeru  ^  Religion^  p.  66, 

CONGREGATION,  an  assembly  of 
people  met  together  for  religious  wor- 
ship. The  term  has  been  idso  used  for 
Httemblies  of  cardinals  appointed  by 
^hv  poffje  for  the  discharge  of  cjcrtam 


functions,  after  the  manner  of  our  o& 
ors  and  courts ;  such  as  the  caa^rtpk* 
tion  of  the  iugmtitiont  the  congregatioD 
of  ritea  of  aims^  &c  &C.— It  also  fsigmfies 
a  company  or  society  of  religious  per- 
sons cantoned  out  of  this  or  that  oraer, 
and  making  an  inferior  firder,  &c  Such 
are  the  congregations  of  the  Oratory; 
those  of  Cluiiy,  &c.  among  the  Benetdic- 
dnes  • 

CONGREflATIONALISTS,  a  de- 
nomination  of  Protestants  who  reject  all 
church  government,  except  that  of  a 
single  ciMigregatifin  under  the  direcdoa 
(if  one  pastor,  with  dieir  elders,  asn- 
tants,  or  managers.    See  Chubch. 

CONONITES,  a  denominaUon  which 
appeared  in  the  sixth  century.  They  de- 
rived their  name  from  Cooon,  biihop  of 
Tarsus.  He  taught  that  the  body  never 
lost  iu  form  ;  that  its  matter  alone  was 
subject  to  corruptioD  and  decay»  and 
was  to  be  restored  when  this  moctal 
shall  put  on  immortality, 

CONSCIENCE  si|:nifie8  knowledge 
in  conjunction  ;  that  is,  in  coojuncticii 
with  the  fact  to  which  it  is  a  witnca» 
as  the  eye  is  to  the  aaioo  done  before 
it ;  or,  as  South  observes,  it  is  a  doubk 
or  joint  knovfledre^  namelv,  ooe  of  a  di- 
vine law  or  rule,  and  tne  other  of  • 
man's  own  action.  It  may  be  defined  Co 
be  tht  judgment  which  a  man  pasKS  od 
the  morality  of  his  actions  as  to  their  po- 
rity  or  turpitude ;  or  the  secrect  testi- 
nnony  of  the  soul,  whereby  it  approfcs 
things  that  are  good,  and  condemns 
those  that  are  e\il.  Some  object  to  its 
being  called  an  act,  habit,  or  fiaculty.  Ad 
act,  say  they,  would  be  represented  as  an 
a|;ent,whcrra^  conscience  is  a  testimony. 
1  o  say  it  is  a  habit,  is  to  speak  of  it  as 
a  disposition  acting,  which  is  scarce 
more  accurate  than  ascribing  one  act  to 
another ;  and,  besides,  it  woold  be 
strange  language  to  sav  that  conscience 
itself  is  a  habit  Against  defining  It  fay 
the  name  of  a  power  or  faculty,  it  is  ob* 
jected,  that  it  occasions  a  false  notion  of 
It,  as  a  distinct  Dower  from  reason. 

The  rulet  qf  conscience.  We  murt 
distinguish  between  a  rule  that  of  itself 
and  immediately  binds  die  cooscienoe, 
and  a  rule  that  is  occasionally  of  usefo 
direct  and  satisfy  the  conscience.  Now 
in  the  first  sense  the  will  of  God  is  the 
only  rule  immediately  binding  the  con- 
science. No  one  has  authority  over  tibe 
concience  but  God.  All  penal  lawi^ 
therefore  in  matters  of  mere  consdeaoeb 
or  things  that  do  not  evidently  affect  tlie 
civil  state,  are  certainly  unlawful :  yet 
secondly,  the  commands  of  anperlon, 
not  only  natural  parents,  but  avil,  as 
ina^\7^X^^%  ^r  ma.'satec^)  and  every  nMn*ii 
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private  ei^^tgeinents,  are  rules  of  con- 
science in  things  indifferent— 3.  The 
examples  of  wise  and  g;ood  men  nuiy  be- 
come rules  of  conscience ;  but  here  it 
must  be  observed,  that  no  example  or 
judgment  is  of  any  authority  against  law; 
where  the  law  is  doubtful,  and  even 
where  there  is  no  doubt,  the  side  of  ex- 
ample cannot  be  taken  till  inquiry  has 
been  first  made  concerning  what  the 
law  directs. 

Conscience  has  been  considered,  as, 
1.  Tioiuralt  or  that  common  principle 
which  instructs  men  of  all  countries  and 
religions  in  the  duties  to  which  they  are 
all  alike  obliged.  There  seems  to  be 
something  of  this  in  the  minds  of  all 
men.  Even  in  the  darkest  regions  of  the 
earth,  and  among  the  rudest  tribes  of 
men,  a  distinction  has  ever  been  made 
between  just  and  unjust,  a  duty,  and  a 
crime. 

2.  A  ri^ht  conscience  is  that  which 
decides  aright,  or,  according  to  the  only 
rule  of  rectitude,  the  law  of  God.  This 
is  also  called  a  vdl^infirmed  corudence^ 
which  in  all  its  decisions  proceeds  upon 
the  most  evident  principles  of  truth. 

3.  A  probable  conscience  is  that  which, 
in  cases  which  admit  of  the  brightest  and 
fullest  lig;ht,  contente  itself  with  bare 
probabilities.  The  consdencrs  of  manv 
are  of  no  higher  character ;  and  though 
we  must  not  say  a  man  cannot  be  saved 
with  such  a  conscience,  yet  such  a  con- 
science b  not  so  perfect  as  it  might  be. 

4.  An  igntratu  conscience  is  that 
which  may  declare  ri|^t,  but,  as  it 
ivere  tiy  chance,  and  without  any  just 
ground  to  build  on. 

5.  An  errofieeiit  conscience  is  a  con- 
science mistaken  in  its  deciaoos  about 
the  nature  of  actions. 

6.  A  dmihUng  conscience  is  a  con- 
science  unresolved  about  the  nature  of 
actions :  oo  account  of  the  equal  or  near- 
ly equal  probabilities  which  appear  for 
and  ajninst  each  side  of  the  question. 

7.  Of  an  evil  conscience  there  are  se- 
veral kinds.  Conscience,  in  regard  to 
actions  in  general,  is  evil  when  it  has 
lost  more  or  less  the  sense  it  ought  to 
have  of  the  natural  distinctions  of  moral 
good  and  evil :  this  is  a  polluted  or  de- 
Bled  ooosclence.  Conscience  is  evil  in 
itsdf  when  it  gives  either  none  or  a  false 
testioMXiy  as  to  f>ast  actions ;  when  re- 
flectm^  upon  wickedness  it  feels  no 
pains.  It  is  evil,  and  said  to  be  seared  or 
hardened,  1  ilm.  iv.  2.  It  is  also  evil 
"when  during  the  com  mission  of  sin  it 
lies  <}uiet.  In  re^rd  to  future  actions, 
conscience  is  evil  if  it  does  not  startle  at 
the  proposal  of  sin,  or  connives  at  the 
commission  of  it. 


For  the  right  management  tif  con- 
science, we  should.  1.  Endeavour  to  ob- 
tain acquaintance!  with  the  law  of  God, 
and  with  our  own  tempers  and  lives,  and 
frequently  compare  them  to^^ether. 

2.  Furnish  conscience  with  general 
principles  of  the  most  extensive  nature 
and  strongest  influence ;  such  as  the  sa- 

Ereme  love  of  God ;  love  to  our  neigh- 
3urs  as  ourselves ;  and  that  the  care  of 
our  souls  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

3.  Preserve  the  purity  of  conscience* 

4.  Maintun  the  freedom  of  consdence, 
particularly  against  interest,  passion, 
temper,  example,  and  the  authority  of 
great  names. 

5.  We  should  accustom  ourselves  to 
cool  reflections  on  our  past  actions.  See 
Grove^M  and  Paley'*  J^foral  Philonophy  f 
Sotah^t  Sermotu,  vol.  ii.  sermon  12 ;  aiad 
books  under  Casuistry. 

CONSCIOUSNESS,  the  percepUon 
of  what  passes  in  a  man's  own  mind. 
We  must  not  confound  the  terms  con- 
tdotaneta  and  conscience  ,*  for  thoa^ 
the  Xatsn  be  ignorant  of  any  such  dis« 
tinction,  including  both  in  the  word  con- 
Mcientia^  vet  there  is  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ference between  them  in  our  language. 
Consciousness  is  confined  to  the  actiopa 
of  the  mind,  being  nothing  else  but  that 
knowledge  of  itself  which  is  insepara- 
ble from  every  thought  and  voluntary 
motion  of  the  soul.  Conscience  extends 
to  all  human  actions,  bodily  as  weU  as 
mental.  Consciousness  is  the  knowledge 
of  the  existence  ;  conscience  of  the  mo- 
ral nature  of  actions.  Consciousness  is 
a  province  of  metaphyucs ;  conscience 
of  morality. 

CONSECRATION,  a  rite  or  cere- 
mony of  dedicating  things  or  persons  to 
the  service  of  God.  It  is  used  for  the 
benediction  of  the  elements  at  the  eu- 
charist :  the  ordination  of  bishops  is  also 
called  Consecration. 

The  Mosaical  law  ordained  that  all 
the  firstborn,  both  of  man  and  beast, 
should  be  sanctified  or  consecrated  to 
God.  We  find  also  that  Joshua  conse- 
secrated  the  Gibeonites,  as  David  and  So- 
lomon did  ttie  Nethinims,  to  the  service 
of  the  temple  ;  and  that  the  Hebrews 
sometimes  consecrated  their  fields  and 
cattle  to  the  Lord,  after  which  they 
were  no  longer  in  their  power.  Among 
the  ancient  Christians,  the  consecration 
of  churches  was  performed  with  a  great 
deal  of  pious  solemnity.  In  what  manner 
it  was  done  for  the  three  first  ages  is 
uncertain,  the  authentic  accounts  reach- 
ing no  hi)2:h?r  than  the  fourth  century, 
when,  in  the  peaceable  reign  of  C<^- 
staiitine,  chutcYvw  v?et^  c^^t^  viV^t^t 
built  and  dedxcalcd  vi\\Vv^;t^'ax^R^cww\^'- 
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iy.  The  Romanists  haVe  a  great  deal  oi 
foppery  in  tlie  ceremonies  of  consecra- 
tioii,  which  they  bestow  on  almost  every 
thing  ;  as  bells,  candles,  books,  water, 
oil,  ashes,  palms,  swords,  banners,  pic- 
tures, crosses,  agnus  deis,  roses.  &c.  In 
England,  churches  have  been  always 
consecrated  with  particular  ceremonies, 
the  form  of  which  was  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  bishop.  That  observed  by 
Abp.  Laud,  in  consecrating  Saint  Cathe- 
rine Cree  church  in  London,  gave  great 
offence,  and  well  it  might.  It  was  enough, 
as  one  observes  to  have  made  even  a 
popish  cardinal  blush,  and  which  no 
Protestant  can  read  but  with  indignant 
concern,  **The  bi9h»p  came  attended 
with  several  of  the  high  comn^^ssion, 
and  some  civilians.  At  his  approach  to 
the  west  door  of  the  church,  which  was 
shut,  and  guarded  bf  halberdeers,  some 
ihat  were  appointed  for  that  purpose 
cried  with  a  loud  voice~0)>m,  9pai^  ye 
everiatting  doora,  that  the  King  of  Gh' 
ry  fnay  ame  in  /  Presently  the  doors 
were  opened,  and  the  bishop,  with  some 
doctors  and  princ2|Md  men,  entered.  As 
soon  as  they  were  within  the  place,  his 
UnUhip  fell  down  upon  his  knees ;  and, 
with  his  eyes  lifted  up,  and  his  krms 
spread  abroad,  said,  Tfda  filace  is  holy  ; 
the  ground  %•  holy :  in  the  name  of  the 
Father^  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  I  firo- 
nounce  it  holy.  Then,  walking  up  the 
middle  aisle  towards  the  chancel,  he 
took  up  some  of  the  dust,  and  threw  it 
into  the  air  several  times.  When  he  ap- 
proached near  the  rail  of  the  commu- 
nion table,  he  bowed  towards  it  five  or 
six  times;  and,  returning,  went  round  the 
church,  with  his  attendants  in  proces- 
sion ;  saying  first  the  hundreth  and  then 
the  nineteenth  Psalm,  as  prescribcMl  in 
the  Roman  Pontijical*  He  Uien  read 
several  collects,  in  one  of  which  he  prays 
God  to  accefit  of  that  beautiful  building, 
and  concludes  thus :  fVe  consecrate  this 
churchy  and  sefiarate  it  unto  thee  as 
Holy  Ground,  not  to  be  profaned  any 
more  to  common  use.  In  another  he 
prays— Tito/  ALL  who  sfiould  hereaf- 
ter be  buried  vHthm  the  circuit  of  this 
holy  and  sacred  filace,  may  rest  in  their 
sefiulchres  in  fieace,  till  Christ^s  coming 
to  judgment,  and  may  then  rise  to  eter- 
nal Ufe  and  hafifiiness.  Then  the  bishofi, 
sitting  utider  a  cloth  of  state  in  the  aisle 
of  the  chancel,  near  the  communion  ta- 
ble, took  a  written  book  in  his  hand,  and 
pronounced  curses  upon  those  who 
should  hereafter  profane  that  holy  filace 
by  musters  of  soldiers,  or  keeping  pro- 
nLne  law  courts,  or  carrying  burdens 
tbroaigh  it;  and  at  the  end  of  every 
curae  Ite  bowtd  to  the  east,  and  said 


Let  all  the  fieofile  say^  Amctt.  When 
the  curses  were  ended,  which  were 
about  twenty,  he  pronounced  a  like 
number  of  blessings  upon  ALL  that  had 
any  hand  in  framing  and  building  that 
sacred  and  beautiful  church  ;  and  on 
those  that  had  given,  or  should  hereafter 
give,  any  chalices,  plate,  omannents,  or 
other  utensils ;  and,  at  the  end  of  every 
blessing,  he  bowed  to  the  east,  and  said. 
Let  all  the  fieofile  say.  Amen,  After  this 
came  the  sermon,  then  the  sacraaient, 
whidi  the  bishofi  consecrated  and  ad« 
ministered  in  the  following  manner  :— 
As  he  approadied  the  altar^  he  made 
five  or  SIX  low  bows ;  and  coming  up  to 
the  side  of  it,  where  the  bread  and  viae 
were  covered,  he  bowed  seven  timesm 
Then,  after  reading  many  prayers,  be 
came  near  the  bread,  and  genthf  Uftssg 
up  the  comer  of  the  napkin,  beheld  it; 
and  immediately  letting  fsll  the  napkin* 
he  retreated  hastily  a  step  or  two»  and 
made  three  low  obeisances :  his  lardsMfi 
then  advanced,  and,  having  oncovercd 
the  bread,  bowed  three  times  aa  beioftt. 
Then  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  cup,  wluch 
was  full  of  wine,  with  a  cover  upon  it; 
which  having  let  |;o,  he  stepped  backy 
and  bowed  three  times  towards  it;  thea 
he  came  near  again,  and  lifting;  im  tki 
cover  of  the  cup,  looked  in  it ;  anoKe- 
ing  the  wine,  let  fall  the  cover  agahl,  re- 
tired back,  and  bowed  as  before.  Tim 
the  elements  were  consecrated  i  and 
the  bishofi,  having  first  received,  pfe 
it  to  some  principal  men  In  their  surpli- 
ces, hoods,  and  tippets;  after  which, 
many  prajrers  being  said,  the  solemn^ 
of  the  consecration  ended." 

CONSISTENTS,  a  kind  of  penitenti, 
who  were  allowed  to  assist  at  prajen^ 
but  who  could  not  be  admitted  to  reodve 
the  sacrament. 

CONSISTORY,  a  word  comnorif 
used  for  a  council-house  of  eccleaiaidcd 
persons,  or  place  of  justice  In  die  ipl* 
ritual  court ;  a  session  or  assembir  of 
prelates.  Every  archbishop  and  fahihop 
of  every  diocess  hath  a  consistory  cooft^ 
held  before  his  chancellor  or  rnnimJMa 
ry,  in  his  cathedral  church,  or  otlier 
convenient  place  of  his  diocesa,  lor  co» 
clesiastical  causes.  The  bishop'a  chsi. 
cellor  is  the  judg^  of  this  court,  suppo- 
sed to  be  skilled  in  the  civil  and  camn 
law ;  and  in  places  of  the  dioceas  Car  re* 
mote  from  the  bishop's  consistory,  the 
bishop  appoints  a  commissary  to  judge 
in  all  causes  within  a  certain  diatrict, 
and  a  register  to  enter  his  decrees,  te. 
Con«story  at  Rome,  denotes  the  college 
of  cardinals,  or  the  pope's  senate  and 
council,  before  whom  judictary  cames 
art  plia^M*   Cga&H^tory  is  alio  used 
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vnoDg  the  reformed  for  a  council  or  as- 
semblv  of  ministers  and  elders  to  regu- 
late their  affairs,  discipline,  &c. 

CONSTANCY,  in  a  general  sense, 
dcootes  im  mutability,  or  in  variableness. 
When  applied  to  the  human  mind,  it  is 
a  tteady  adhtrrence  to  those  schemes 
lod  resolutions  which  have  been  ma- 
tirely  formed  ;  the  effect  of  which  is, 
Ihu  a  man  never  drops  a  good  design 
Mof  fear,  and  is  consistent  with  him- 
■If  in  all  bis  words  and  actions 

Cnmtancy  is  more  particularly  requi- 
isd  of  nsw — 1.  In  our  devotions,  Luke 
zim.  1.  1  Thess.  v.  17, 18.— 2.  Under 
ODT  sufferines.  Matt.  v.  12, 13.  1  Pet  iv. 
12, 13,-  3.  In  our  profession  and  cha- 
lacter.  Heb.  x.  23.-4.  In  our  benefi- 
oenre.  Gal.  Ti.  9.-5.  Incur  fiiendshipSf 
ProT.  zzviL  10. 

CONSUBSTANTIAL,  a  term  of 
like  ioiport  with  co-esaential,  denoting 
SQOicchiqg  of  the  same  substance  with 
aaoCber.    Thus  we  say  that  Christ  is 
coBsubttantial   uith  the  Father.    The 
•ftstt^ntt  consubstantial,  was  first 
by  the  fathers  of  the  councils  of 
AflCioch  ud  Nice,  to  expn^ss  thr  ortho 
das  doctrine  tlie  more  precis"ly,  and  to 
aerre  as  a  barrier  and  precaution  against 
dK  errors  and  subtleties  of  the  Arians, 
vho  owned  every  thin^  except  the  con- 
wtesittialit)'.   The  Arians  allowed  that 
Ike  ward  was  God,  as  having  been  made 
God ;  bat  tliey  denied  that  he  was  the 
ttBie  God.  and  of  the  same  substance 
viib  the  Father :  accordingly  they  ex- 
erted themselves  to  the  utmost  to  abo- 
lidi  the  use  of  the  word.    The  emperor 
Qonatantine  used  all  his  authority  with 
the  taishops  to  have  it  expunged  out  of 
the  imbols ;  but  it  was  retained,  and 
it  at  thu  day,  as  it  was  then,  the  distin- 
(flashing  criterion  between  an  Athana- 
auamlan  Arian.  See  articles  Arians 
sad  Jesus  Christ* 

CONSUBSi'AN TIATION.  a  tenet 
rf Ikic  Lutheran  church,  with  regard  to| 
the  Banner  of  the  change  made  in  the 
imd  and  wine  in  the  eucharist.  The 
diriDea  of  that  profession  maintain  that, 
after  conaec;  ation,  the  body  and  bloo(l 
^ODT  Savifxjr  arc  substantially  present, 
tq^edier  with  the  substance  of  the  bread 
lad  wine,  which  is  called  consubstantia- 
tia.  or    impitnation.     See  Transub- 

ITASTIATION. 

CONTEMPLATION,  studious 
dnght  en  any  subject ;  continued  at- 
tmktk.  *'  Monks  and  mystics  consider 
tme^Uuion  as  the  highest  degree  of 
■onu  excellence  ;  and  with  them  a  si- 
kst  ^Kctator  is  a  divine  man  ;'*  but  it  is 
tvidnt  we  are  not  placed  here  only  to 
There  i^  something  to  be  dont' 


as  well  as  to  contemplate*  There  ate 
duties  to  be  performed,  offices  to  be  dis< 
charged  ;  and  if  we  wish  to  be  happy  in 
ourselves,  and  useful  to  others,  we  must 
be  €u:Hve  as  well  as  thwghiful. 

CONTENTMENT  is  a  disposition 
of  mind  in  which  our  desires  are  confi- 
ned to  what  we  enjoy,  without  murmur- 
ing at  our  lot,  or  wishing  ardently  for 
more  It  stands  opposed  to  envy,  James 
iii.  16.  to  avarice,  Heb.  xiii.  5  to  pride 
and  ambition,  Prov.  xiii.  10.  to  anxiety 
of  mind.  Matt.  vi.  25.  34.  to  murmur- 
ings  and  repiniiigs*  1  Cor.  x.  10.  Con- 
tentment  does  not  imply  unconcern 
about  our  welfare,  or  that  we  should  not 
have  a  sense  of  any  thing  uneasy  or  dis* 
tressing ;  nor  does  it  give  any  counte- 
nance to  idleness,  or  prevent  diligent 
endeavours  to  improve  our  circumstan- 
ces. It  implies,  however,  that  our  de« 
sires  of  worldly  good  be  moderate ;  that 
we  do  not  indulge  unnecessary  care,  or 
use  unlawful  efforts  to  better  ourselves; 
but  that  we  acquiesce  with  and  make 
the  best  of  our  condition,  whatever  it  be. 
Contentment  arises  not  from  a  roan's 
outward  condition,  but  from  his  inward 
disposition,  and  is  the  genuine  offjqpring 
of  humility,  attended  with  a  fixed  ha- 
bitual sense  of  God's  particular  provi- 
dence, the  recollection  of  past  mercies, 
and  a  just  estimate  of  the  true  nature  of 
all  earthly  things.  Motives  to  content- 
ment arise  from  the  dinsideratioo  of  the 
rectitude  of  the  Divine  goveniment,  Ps. 
xcvii.  1,  2.  the  benignity  of  the  Divine 
providence,  Ps.  cxlv.  the  jg;l'eatoes8  of 
the  Divine  promises,  2  Pet  i.  4.  our  own 
unworthiness,  Gt-n.  xxxii.  10.  the  pun- 
ishments we  deserve.  Lam.  iii.  39,  40. 
the  reward  which  contentment  itself 
brings  with  it,  1  Tim.  vL  6.  the  speedy 
termination  of  all  our  troubles  here,  and 
the  prospect  of  eternal  felicity  in  a  fu- 
ture state,  Rom.  v.  2,  Barrotua  IVovkt, 
vol.  iii.  ser.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9;  Burruughs  on 
Contentment;  fVutson*s  Art  of  lUtto ;  Halt? 9 
Con.  p.  52  ;  Jfason's  Christian  Morals, 
vol    i  scr  ^ 

CONi:iNENCV  is  that  moral  vir- 
tue by  which  we  restrain  concupiscence. 
There  is  this  distinciiim  bitween  chas> 
tity  and  continence  : — (Jtuistity  requires 
no  effort,  because  it  may  result  from 
constitution ;  whereas  coittin^ncy  ap- 
pears to  be  ihf.  consequirnce  of  a  victory 
gained  over  ourselves.  The  term  is 
most  usually  applied  to  men  ;  as  chastity 
is  to  women     See  Chastity. 

CONTINGKNT,  any  thing  that 
happens  without  a  fore-Known  cause : 
commonly  culled  accidentul.  An  event 
not  come  to  pass  is  said  to  be  contingent, 
which  either  mav  or  mav  not  tic:  what 
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Ts  already  done,  is  said  to  have  been , 
contingent,  if  it  might  or  might  not  have 
been.  What  is  contingent  or  casual  to 
us  is  not  so  with  God.  AS  effects  stand 
related  to  a  second  cause,  they  are  ma- 
ny times  conHnscent ;  but  as  they  stand 
related  to  the  first  cause,  they  are  acts 
of  God's  counsel,  and  directed  by  his 
wisdom. 

CONTRITE :  this  word  signifies  bea- 
ten  or  bruised,  as  with  hard  blows,  or  a 
heavy  burden;  and  so  in  Scripture  lan- 

fuage  imports  one  whose  heart  is  bro- 
en  and  wounded  for  sin,  in  opposition 
to  the  heart  of  stone.  Is.  Ixvi.  2.  Ps.  li. 
17.  Ps.  Ivii.  15. 

The  evidences  of  a  broken  and  con- 
trite spirit  are,  1.  Deep  conviction  of  the 
evil  ot  sin. — 2.  Humiliation  under  a  sense 
of  it.  Job  xliL  5,  6. — 3.  Pungent  sorrow 
for  it,  Zech.  xii.  10.— 4.  Ingenius  con- 
fession of  it,  1  John  i.  9. — 5.  Prayer  for 
deliverance  from  it,  Ps.  li.  10.  Luke 
3cviii.  13. — 6.  Susceptibility  of  good  im- 
pressions.   Ezek.  xi.  19. 

CONTROVERSIAL  DIVINITY. 
See  Disputation. 

CONVENT.  See  Abbey,  Monas- 
ter r.  Monk. 

CONyENTICLE,  a  diminutive  of 
convent  denoting  properly  a  cabal,  or 
secret  assembly  of  a  part  of  the  monks 
of  a  convent,  to  make  a  party  in  the 
election  of  an  abbott.  The  term  conven- 
ticle is  said  by  some  to  have  been  first 
M)plied  in  England  to  the  schools  of 
wTckliffe^  and  has  been  since  used  in  a 
way  of  reproach  for  those  assemblies 
which  dissent  from  the  established 
church. 

In  1664  what  was  called  the  conventi- 
cle act  was  passed,  decreeing  that  if  any 
person  above  16  years  of  age,  was  pre- 
sent at  any  meeting  for  worship,  differ- 
ent from  the  church  of  England,  where 
there  should  be  five  persons  noore  than 
the  household,  they  should  for  the  first 
ofience,  suffer  three  months  imprison- 
ment, or  pay  5/.  for  the  second  the  pun- 
idiment  is  doubled,  and  for  the  third 
they  were  to  be  banished  ta  America, 
or  pay  100/.  and  if  they  returned  to  suf- 
fer  death.  This  act  having  expired,  it 
was  revived  in  1669,  for  by  22  Car.  II. 
cap.  1.  it  is  enacted.  That  if  any  persons 
of  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  subjects  of 
this  kingdom,  shall  be  present  at  any 
€9nvenHcle  where  there  are  five  or  more 
assembled,  they  shall  be  fined  five  shil- 
lings for  the  first  cfTence,  and  ten  shil- 
lings rfor  die  second  :  and  persons 
preaching  incur  a  penalty  of  twenty 
pounds.  Also  suffering  a  meeting  to  be 
held  in  a  house  is  twenty  pounds  penal- 
ty ;  fusitiees  of  peace  have  power  to  en- 


ter such  houses,  and  seize  persons  as- 
sembled ;  and  if  they  neglect  their  duty, 
they  forfeit  100/.  And  it  any  constable, 
&c  know  of  such  proceedings,  and  do 
not  inform  a  justice  of  [leace  or  chief 
magistrate,  he  shall  forfeit  SI.  But  the 
1st  of  William  and  Mary,  cap.  18  or- 
dains that  Protestant  dissenters  shall  be 
exempted  from  these  penalties ;  though 
if  they  meet  in  a  house  with  the  doors 
locked,  barred,  or  bolted,  such  dissen- 
ters shall  have  no  benefit  from  the  lat 
of  William  and  Mary.  Officers  of  the 
government,  &c.  present  at  any  coo- 
venticle  at  which  there  shall  be  ten 
persons,  if  the  royal  family  be  not  pray- 
ed for  in  express  words  shall  forfeit  40/. 
and  be  disabled.  Stat.  10  Anne,  cap.  2. 

CONVERSATION,  or  discourse 
signifies  an  interlocution  between  two  or 
more  persons,  with  this  distinctioo,  that 
conversation  is  used  for  any  general 
intercourse  of  sentiments  whatever, 
whereas  a  discourse  means  a  conversa- 
tion limited  to  some  particular  subject. 

To  render  conversation  at  all  tmnes 
agreeable,  the  following  rules  have  been 
laid  down,  1.  The  parties  should  meet 
tc^ther  with  a  determined  resohitlon 
to  please  and  to  be  pleased.-^.  No  one 
should  be  eager  to  interrupt  others,  or 
be  uneasy  at  oeing  interrupted.— 3.  All 
should  have  leave  to  spdak  in  tank— 
4,  InaUention  should  be  carefulhr  avoid- 
ed.-*5.  Private  concerns  should  never 
be  mentioned,  unless  particularly  In* 
quired  into,  and  even  then  as  briefly  at 
possible.— 6.  Each  person  should,  ai  ftr 
as  propriety  will  admit,  be  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  discoursing  on  the  sob- 
ject  with  which  he  is  best  acquainted— 

7.  Stories  should  be  avoided,  unlets 
short,  pointed,  and  quite  a  firofio^.'^ 

8.  Each  person  should  speak ^  often,  but 
not  long.  Haranguing  in  private  com- 
pany is  insupportable.— 9.  If  the  maior^ 
)ty  of  the  company  be  naturally  silent 
or  reserved,  the  conversation  will  flag^ 
unless  it  be  often  renewed  by  one  who 
can  start  new  subjects. — 10.  It  is  impro* 
per  to  laugh  at  one's  own  wit  and  nu- 
mour ;  this  should  be  left  to  the  com- 
pany.—U.  When  the  conversation  is 
nowing  in  a  serious  and  useful  channel, 
never  interrupt  it  by  an  ill-timed  jest— 
12.  It  is  at  all  times  extremely  indeli- 
cate to  whisper  to  one's  next  neighbour: 
this  is  in  some  degree  a  fraud,  conver- 
sation being  a  kind  of  comnnon  proper- 
ty.—13.  In  speaking  of  absent  people, 
the  infallible  rule  is,  to  say  no  more  than 
we  should  say  if  they  were  present.  **  I 
resolve,"  said  bishop  Bcvcridge,  •'  never 
to  speak  of  a  man*s  virtues  to  his  face, 
nor  of  his  faults  behind  his  hack.''    A 
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golden  rule !  the  observation  of  which 
vonld  at  once  t>ani»h  flattery  and  defa- 
nation  from  the  world. 

COX  VERSION,  a  change  from  one 
ttte  to  another.     Conversion  may  be 
1.  Merely  aeternai»  or  that  which  COD- 
■U  only  in  an  outward  reformation. — 
*  ihctnnai^  or  a  change  of  sentiments. 
-3.  Soring,  which  Consists  in  the  rt:- 
lOfatim  of  the  heart  and  life,  or  a  /Mm- 
■^  from  the  power  of  sin  and  Satan  un- 
to God.  Acta  xzvi.  18.  and  is  produced 
bf  the  influence  of  Divine  grace  on  the 
■oL    4b  Sometimes  it  is  put  for  r^/o- 
fMin,  as  in  the  case  of  Peter,  Luke» 
xn.  33.     The  instrumental  cause  of 
coBvernon  is  usually  the  ministry  of  the 
vard ;  tfaongh  sometimes  it  is  produced 
bf  reacUng,  by  serious  and  appropriate 
convemtioa,  sanctified  afflictions,  &c. 
**  Conversion,"  ta^s  the  great  Char- 
oock,  **  is  to  be  distinguished  from  re- 
(meration  thus. — Rrgeneration  is  a  spi- 
xitaU  change  ;  conversion  is  a  spiritual 
xaotioo :  in  regeneration  there  is  a  power 
cmicrreil ;   conversion  is  the  exercise 
of  this  power :  in  regeneration  there  is 
fcnn  OS  a  princifxil  to  turn ;  conversion 
n  oar  actual  turning.    In  the  covenant, 
God*t  putting  his  Spirit  into  us  is  dis 
ti^piished  from  our  walking  in  his  sta- 
Ufet  from  the  first  step  we  take  in  the 
way  of  God,  and  is  set  down  as  the  cause 
of  our  motion,  Ezek.  xxxvi.  27.    In  re- 
newiqg  us.  God  gives  us  a  power ;  in 
convening  us,  he  excites  that  power. 
Men  are  iiaturally  dead,  and  have  a 
stone  upon   them ;    regeneration   is  a 
rolling  away  the  stone  from  the  heart', 
and  a  raiain|;  to  newness  of  life ;  and 
then  oQDversnn  is  as  natural  to  a  rege- 
nerale  laan  as  motion  is  to  a  lively  body. 
A  principle  of  activity  will  produce  ac- 
(kao.     la  regeneration,  man  is  wholly 
passire;  in  conversion,   he  is  active. 
rhe  first  reviving  us  is  wholly  the  act 
d  God,  without  any  concurrence  of  the 
avtture;  hot  after  we  are  revived  we 
do  actively  and  voluntarily  live  in  his 
sight    Regeneration  is  the  motion  of 
G«d  in  the  creature ;  conversion  is  the 
iBfldon  of  the  creature  to  God,  by  virtue 
of  that  first  principle :  from  this  prin- 
c^le  all  the  acts  of  believing,  repent - 
■f,  mortifying,  quickening,  do  spring. 
Is  an  these  a  man  is  active ;    in  the 
«ber  he  is  merely  passive."    Conver- 
m  evidences  itself  by  ardent  love  to 
(iol  Ps.  Izxiii.  2.>.  delight  in  his  pen. 
pk,  khn  xiii.  C>5  attendance  on  his  or 
6iiincei,  I'a.  xxvii.  4.  conHdencc  in  his 
pnaiKi,  Ps  ix.  10.  abhorrence  of  self, 
■d  Ttnunciation  of  the  world,  J(»b  xlii. 
-'  Umes  iv.  4.  sulnnutsion  to  his  au- 
"^irtv,  and  uniform  oliedicnce  to  his 


word,  Matt.  viL20.  See  Calling,  Hjl- 

GENERATION. 

CONVERT,  a  person  who  is  convert- 
ed. In  a  monastic  sense,  converts  are 
lay  friars,  or  brothers  admitted  fur  the 
service  of  the  house,  without  orders,  and 
not  allowed  to  sing  in  the  choir. 

CONVICTION,  in  general,  is  the 
assurance  of  the  truth  of  any  proposition. 
In  a  religious  sense,  it  is  the  first  degree 
of  repentance,  and  implies  an  affecting 
sense  that  we  are  guilty  before  God ; 
that  we  can  do  nothing  of  ourselves  to 
gain  his  forfeited  favour ;  that  we  de- 
serve and  are  exposed  to  the  wrath  of 
God ;  that  sin  is  very  odious  and  hate- 
ful, yea,  the  greatest  of  evils.  There  is 
a  natural  convicdon  which  arises  from 
natural  conscience,  fear  of  punishment^ 
moral  suasion,  or  alarming  providences, 
but  which  is  not  of  a  permanent  nature. 
Saving  conviction  is  tlie  work  of  the 
Spirit,  as  the  cause ;  though  the  law, 
the  conscience,  the  Gospel,  or  affliction, 
may  be  the  means,  John  xvL  8,  9.  Con- 
victions of  sin  differ  very  much  in  their 
degree  in  different  persons  It  has  been 
observed  that  those  who  suffer  the  most 
agonizing  sensations  are  such  as  never 
before  enjoyed  the  external  call  of  the 
Gospel,  or  were  not  favoured  with  the 
tuition  of  religious  parents,  but  have 
neglected  or  notoriously  abused  the 
means  of  grace.  To  these,  conviction 
is  often  sudden,  and  pn^duces  that  hor- 
ror and  shame  which  are  not  soon  over- 
come ;  whereas  those  who  have  sat 
under  the  Gospel  from  their  infancy 
have  not  had  such  alarming  convictions, 
because  they  have  already  some  notion 
of  these  things,  and  have  so  much  ac- 
quaintance.  with  the  Gospel  as  admi- 
nisters immediate  comfort  As  it  is 
not,  therefore,  the  constant  method  of 
the  Spirit  to  convince  in  one  way,  it  is 
improper  for  any  to  distress  themselves 
because  they  are  not,  or  have  not  been 
tormented  almost  to  despair :  the^ 
should  be  rather  thankful  tnat  the  Spi- 
rit of  God  has  dealt  tenderly  with  them, 
and  opened  to  them  the  source  of  con- 
solation. It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
observe,  that,  in  order  to  repentance  and 
conversion  to  G(x],  there  must  be  real 
and  lasting  conviction,  which,  though  it 
may  not  be  the  same  in  degree,  is  the 
s  mic  in  nature.  Evangelical  conviction 
(lifFers  from  legal  conviction  thus:  ir^o! 
arises  from  a  consideration  of  (jOcI's  jus- 
lice,  power,  or  omniscience  ;  fvanjrlicaf 
from  GocPs  ^^oo<lness  and  holiness,  and 
from  a  disaffection  to  sin :  Irtral  convic- 
tion still  conceits  there  is  some  remain- 
ing go(xl ;  bnt  exxincftlu'al  is  sensible 
there  \^  no  good  at^  a!l :   ''•rn'  w\s\ve*^ 
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Btttdom  from  pain ;  evangeUcal  from 
«n :  legal  hardens  the  heart ;  evangeUr 
ad  aofiens  it :  legal  is  only  temporary ; 
evangtHcal  lasting. 

CONVOCATION,  an  assembly  of 
persons  for  the  warship  of  God,  Lev. 
ZJtiii.  Namb.  xscviii.  Exod.  xii.  16.  An 
assembly  of  the  clergy  for  consultation 
upon  matters  ecclesiastical. 

As  the  parliament  consists  of  two  dis- 
tiiict  houses,  so  does  this  convocation. 
The  one  called  the  upper  house,  where 
the  archbishops  and  bishops  ut  severally 
by  themselves;  the  other  the  lower 
house,  where  all  the  rest  of  the  clergy 
are  reprrseotcd  by  their  deputies.— > 
The  iuerior  dergy  are  represented  by 
the^  proctors;  consisting  of  all  the 
deans  and  archdeacons;  ot  one  proctor 
for  every  chapter,  and  two  for  the  cler- 
gy* of  every  diocess— in  all,  one  hun- 
dred and  forty -three  divines,  viz. 
twenty-two  deans,  fifty-three  archdea- 
cons, twenty-four  prebendaries,  and 
finrty-Cnur  proctors  of  the  diocesan  cler- 

E.  The  lower  house  chooses  its  pro- 
utor,  who  is  to  take  care  that  the 
members  attend,  to  collect  their  debates 
and  votes,  and  to  carryUieir  resolutions 
to  the  upper  boose.  The  convocation 
is  summoned  by  the  king's  writ,  directed 
to  the  archbishop  of  each  province,  re 
Quiring  him  to  summon  all  bishops, 
oettis,  archdeacons,  &c.  The  power  of 
the  convocation  is  limited  by  a  statute 
of  Henry  Vni.  They  are  not  to  make 
any  canons,  or  ecclesiastical  laws,  with- 
out the  king's  licence ;  nor,  when  per- 
mitted, can  they  put  them  in  execution 
but  under  several  restrictions.— -1  bey 
have  the  examining  and  censuring  all 
heretical  and  schismatical  books  and 
persons,  8cc. ;  but  there  lies  an  appeal 
to  the  king  in  chancery,  or  to  his  dele- 
BStes.  The  clergy  in  convocation,  and 
Uieir  servants,  have  the  same  privileges 
as  members  of  parliament  In  1665,  the 
convocation  of  the  clergy  gave  up  the 
privilege  of  taxing  themselves  to  the 
house  of  commons,  in  consideration  of 
their  being  allowed  to  vote  at  the  elec- 
tion of  members  for  that  house.  Since 
that  period  they  have  been  seldom  al- 
lowed to  do  any  business ;  and  are  ge- 
nerally prorogued  from  time  to  time  till 
dissolved,  a  new  convocation  being  gene- 
rally called  along  with  a  new  parlia- 
ment. 

COPilTI,  CoPHT,  or  CopTi,  a  name 
given  to  the  Christians  of  Egypt  who 
are  of  the  sect  of  the  Jacobites.  See  Ja- 
cobites. The  Ck)phts  have  a  patri- 
arch, who  resides  at  Cairo;  but  he  takes 
his  title  from  Alexandria.  He  has  no 
accUMicp  imder  him,  bat  eleven  or 


twelve  bishops.  The  rest  of  the  dergy, 
whether  secular  or  regular,  are  con- 
posed  of  the  orders  of  St.  Anthony,  St. 
Paul,  St  Macarius,  who  have  each  their 
monasteries.     Besides   the    orders  of 
priests,  deacons,  and  sub-deaooiMb  the 
Cophts  have,  likewise,  archimandrite^ 
or  abbotts ;  the  dignity  whereof  they  con- 
fer with  all  the  prayers  and  ccn-emoues 
of  a  strict  ordination.    By  a  cuatom  of 
six  hundred  years  standing,  if  a  pneit 
elected  bishop  be  not  already  an^unao- 
drite,  that  dignity  must  be  conferred  oi 
him  before  episcopal  ordination.    The 
8ec(H)d  i>erson  among  the  dercy  after 
the  patriarch  is  the  titular  patnarch  of 
Jerusalem,  who  also  resides  at  Caira 
To  him  belongs  the  govemaoent  of  the 
Cophtic  church  during  the  vacancy  of 
the  patriarchal  see.    To  be  elected  pa- 
triarch, it  is  necessary  the  peraon  have 
lived  all  his  life  in  continence.     To  be 
elected  bishop,  the  person  must  be  in 
the  celibate ;  or  if  he  have  been  mar* 
ried,  it  must  not  be  above  ocoe.    The 
priests  and  inferior  ministers  are  allow- 
ed to  be  married  before  ordinadon  ;  bnt 
not  forced  to  it,  as  some  have  obKrved* 
They  have  a  great  number  of  deacaoib 
and  even  confer  the  dignity  frequently 
on  their  children.    None  but  the  loiRSt 
rank  among  the  people  commence  e^ 
clesiustics ;  whence  arises  that  esocemn 
ignorance  found  among  them  ;  yet  the 
respect  of  the  laity  towards  the  ckm 
is  very  extraordinary.    The  moaasuc 
life  is  m  great  esteem  among  them :  to 
be  admittid  into  it,  there  is  always  re- 
quired the  consent  of  the  bishop.    The 
religious  Cophts,  it  is  said,  make  a  vow 
of  perpetual  chastity;  renounce  the 
world,  and  live  with  great  austerity  ia 
deserts ;  they  are  obliged  to  aleep  in 
their  clothes  and  their  girdle,  on  a  mtt 
stretched  on  the  ground ;  and  to  pro^ 
trate  themselves  every  evening  one  boa- 
dred  and  fifty  times  with  their  €aoa  and 
breast  on  the  ^g^round.    They  are  aU, 
both  men  and  women^  of  the  lowest  diM 
of  the  people,  and  live  on  alms.    The 
nunneries  are  properly  hospitals*  and 
few  enter  but  widows  reduced  to  hd^^ 
gary. 

CORBAN,  in  Jewish  antiquity,  were 
those  offerings  which  bad  life  ;  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  minchabf  or  those  wnich 
had  not  It  is  derived  from  the  word 
karab,  which  signifies  "  to  approach,'* 
because  the  victims  were  brought  to  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle.  The  corhan 
were  always  looked  upon  as  the  moit 
sacred  ofierings.  The  Jews  are  re- 
proached with  defeating,  by  means  of 
the  corban,  the  precept  df  the  fifth  com- 
mand!Rieivt  which  enjdos  the  respefet 
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due  to  narcnts ;  for  when  a  child  had 
no  miim  to  relieve  the  wants  of  his  fa- 
ther or  mother,  he  would  say  to  them— 
"  It  is  a  gift  (corbin)  br  whatsoever 
thoD  mightest  be  profited  by  me ;"  i.  e. 
**  I  have  devoted  that  to  God  which  you 
ask  d  me,  and  it  is  no  longer  mine  to 
give  *  Mark  vii.  11. 

CORDELIER,  a  Franciscan,  or  re- 
ligious of  the  order  of  St  Francis.  The 
denomination  cordelier  is  said  to  have 
been  given  in  the  war  of  St.  Lewis 
against  the  infidels,  wherein  the  /rkxra 
minor  having  repulsed  the  barbarians, 
and  that  king  having  inquired  their 
name,  it  was  answered,  they  were  peo- 
ple cordeUez,  **tied  with  ropes;*'  al- 
luding to  the  ^rdle  of  rope,  or  cord,  tied 
with  three  knots,  which  they  wore  as 
part  of  thdr  habit. 

CORNARISTS»  the  disciples  of 
Theodore  Comhert,  an  enthusiastic  se- 
crrtary  of  the  states  of  Holland.  He 
wrote,  at  the  same  time,  against  the 
CathoKcs,  Lutherans,  and  Calvinists- 
He  onaintained  that  everjr  religious  com- 
muitoi  needed  reformatioo ;  but  he  ad* 
ded,  that  no  person  had  a  right  to  en- 
g^&ge  in  accomplishing  it  without  a  mi»- 
sioQ  supixntea  by  miracles.  He  was 
also  of  cpinion,  that  a  person  might  be 
a  good  Chiistsan  without  behig  a  member 
ci  any  visible  chufCb. 

COVENANT,  a  contract,  or  agree* 
ment»  between  two  or  more  parties  on 
certain  terms.  The  terms  made  use 
of  in  the  Scriptures  for  covenant  are 
nn3  and  /i«Abm.  The  former  signifies 
ckoo9ingf  otftiendfy  parting;;  as  m  co- 
venants each  partjr,  m  a  friendly  man- 
ner, oonsented*  and  so  bound  himself  to 
the  chosen  terms ;  the  latter  signifies 
teMtamenu  as  all  the  blesidogs  of  vtkt  co 
Tenant  are  freely  disposed  to  us.  The 
word  covenant  is  dso  used  for  an  im- 
nratable  ordinance,  Jer.  zxxiii.  20.  a 
pnmvBtt^  Exod.  zzxiv.  10.  Isa.  lix.  21. 
and  also  for  a  precept,  Jer.  xzxiv,  13, 
X4h  In  Scripture  we  read  of  various  co- 
venants ;  such  as  those  made  with  Noah, 
Abraham,  and  the  Hebrews  at  large. 
Anciently  covenants  were  made  and  ra- 
tified with  great  solemnity.  The  Scrip 
tores  allude  to  the  cutting  of  animals 
asunder ;  denoting;  that,  in  the  same 
manner,  the  perjured  and  covenant- 
breaker  shoula  be  cut  asunder  by  the 
venceance  of  God,  Jer.  zzxiv.  18. 

llie  covenants  which  more  especially 
relate  to  the  human  race,  are  generally 
called  the  covenant  of  works  and  the 
covenant  of  grace. 

The  covenant  ofworkt  is  that  wbere- 
bv  God  reqmres  perfect  obedience  from 
his  creaturesi  in  tfuch  a  imunep  as  to 


make  no  express  provisioo  for  the  paf> 
don  of  offences  committed  against  the 
precepts  of  it  on  the  repentance  of  such 
offences,  but  pronounces  a  sentence  of 
death  upon  themi  Gen  ii.  Gal.  It.  24. 
Ps.  Ixzziz.  3,  4.  The  covenant  of 
grace  is  generally  defined  to  be  diat 
which  was  made  with  Christ,  as  the  se- 
cond Adam,  and  in  him  with  all  the  elect 
as  his  seed*  Isa.  ztii.  1—^.  1  Pet.  i.  2a 
ba.  Ui.  13. 

I.  The  corvenani  t^wotka  was  made 
with  Adam ;  the  condition  of  which  wasb 
his  perseverance  during  the  whole  time 
of  his  probation :  the  reward  nxmaud 
to  his  obedience  was  the  coothmanoe  of 
him  and  his  posterity  in  such  perfect  ho- 
liness and  felicity  he  then  had  while  uMi 
earth,  and  everlasting  life  with  God 
hereafter.  The  fienaUy  threatened  for 
the  breach  of  the  command  was  condem- 
nation ;  terminating  in  death  temporal, 
spiritual,  and  eternal  The  teala  Si  tilia 
covenant  were,  die  tree  of  knowleiitee 
and  the  tree  of  life ;  and,  perhaps,  the 
Sabbath  and  Para^se,  Gen.  iL  ill.  Gai. 
vi.  24.  Rom.  v.  12.  19.  This  covenant 
was  brc^en  by  Adam's  eating  of  the  foi^- 
bidden  fruit,  whereby  he  iod  his  poi* 
terity  were  all  subject  to  rdn,  Gen.  UL 
Rom.  T.  12. 19 ;  and  irithout  tike  inter* 
vention  of  the  divine  rmce  and  mefey, 
would  hare  been  lost  for  ever,  Roas.  IH, 
23.  The  Divhie  Being,  foreseeing  tlds^ 
in  infinite  wisdom  and  unspeakable  conk- 
passion  pbmned  the  coTenant  of  grace; 
by  virtue  of  which  his  people  are  re*faH 
stated  m  tlie  blessings  of  purity,  koeww 
ledg|e,  and  felidty,  and  that  withoat  a 
posnbility  of  any  nrther  defalcation. 

IL  The  covenant  of  grace.  Some  di« 
vines  make  a  distinction  between  the  co- 
venant of  redemption  and  that  of  grace  ; 
the  former,  tiiey  say,  was  made  widi 
Christ  in  eternity ;  the  latter  with  be- 
lievers in  time.  Others  object  to  thil^ 
and  suppose  it  a  needless  di 


for  there  is  but  one  covenant  of  grace, 
and  not  two,  in  which  the  head  and 
members  are  concerned ;  and»  besidea» 
the  covenant  of  grace,  property  ipeak« 
ing,  could  not  be  made  between  God 
and  man ;  for  what  man  can  restipulate 
with  God,  which  is  in  his  po4er  to  do 
or  give  him,  and  which  God  has  not  a 
prior  right  unto  ?  Fallen  man  has  nei* 
ther  indhmtioo  to  yield  obedience,  nor 
power  to  perform  it.  The  partie%,  there* 
fore  in  thU  covenant ^  are  generally  said 
to  be  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  but 
Dr.  Gill  supposes  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
should  not  be  ezcluded,  since  he  is 
promised  in  it,  and  in  consequence  of 
It,  is  sent  down  into  \!h!^  \v^«i\&  ^\fc> 
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tnent,  and  with  his  consent.  If  we  be- 
lieve, therefore,  in  a  Trinity,  it  is  more 
proper  to  suppose  that  they  weile  all 
engaged  in  this  plan  of  the  covenant, 
than  to  suppose  that  the  Father  and  Son 
were  engaged  exclusive  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit, 1  John  V.  6,  7.  As  to  the  work  of 
the  Soni  it  was  the  will  and  appointment 
cf  the  Father  that  he  should  take  the 
charee  and  care  of  his  people,  John  vi. 
39.  Heb.  ii.  13,  redeem  them  by  his 
faiood,  John  xvii.  Heb.  z.  obey  the  law 
in  their  room,  Rom.  x  4.  justif|r  them 
by  his  rig^teousntss,  Dait  ix.  24,  &c. 
aiid  finally,  preserve  them  to  glory,  Isa. 
xl.  11.  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the 
divine  purpose,  became  the  representa- 
tive and  covenant  head  of  his  people, 
Eph.  i.  33.  23.  Col  i.  18.  They  were 
all  considered  in  him,  and  represented 
Iqr  him,  Eph.  i.  4  promises  of  grace  and 
glory  macfe  to  them  in  him.  Tit.  L  2. 
1  Cor.  i.  20  he  suffered  in  their  stead, 
3  Cor.  V.  21.  He  is  also  to  be  considered 
as  the  mediator  of  the  covenant  by  whom 
justice  is  satisfied,  and  man  reconciled 
to  God.  See  art  Mediator.  He  is  also 
the  ntrety  of  this  covenant,  Heb.  vii.  22. 
as  he  took  the  whole  debt  upon  him, 
freed  his  people  from  the  charge,  obey- 
ed the  law,  and  engaged  to  brinjg  his 
nle  to  glory.  Heb  ii.  13.  Isa.  xhx.  5, 
ie  is  called  the  tettator  of  th^  co- 
venant, which  is  denominated  a  Testa- 
ment, Heb.  vii.  22.  Heb.  ix.  15.  He  dis- 
poses of  his  blessings  according  to  his 
will  or  testament,  which  is  unalterable, 
signed  by  his  hand,  and  sealed  by  his 
blood.  In  this  covenant,  as  we  before 
observed,  the  Holy  Spirit  also  is  en- 

Sged.  His  assent  is  given  to  every  part 
ereof ;  he  brings  his  people  into  the 
enjoyment  of  its  blessings,  1  Pet.  i.  2.  2 
Thess.  ii.  13.  He  was  concerned  in  the 
incarnation  of  Christ,  Matt.  i.  18.  and 
assisted  his  human  nature,  Heb.  ix.  14 
He  takes  of  the  things  of  Christ,  and 
shows  them  unto  us ;  cleanses,  enlight- 
ens, sanctifies,  establishes,  and  comforts 
his  people,  according  to  the  plan  of  the 
covenant  Rom.  viii.  15,  16.  See  Holt 
Ghost. 

III.  7%tf  propertiet  of  this  covenant  are 
such  as  these :  1.  It  is  eternal,  being 
made  before  time,  Eph.  i.  3,  4.  2  Tim. 
L  9.-2.  Divine  as  to  its  origin,  spring, 
ing  entirely  from  free  grace,  Rom.  xi.  5 
6.  Ps.  Ixxxix.  2,  3.  .28.-3  It  is  abso- 
lute and  urconditional,  Eph.  ii.  8,  9.-4. 
It  is  [lerfect  and  complete,  wanting 
nothing,  2  Sam.  xxiii  5. — 5.  It  is  sure 
and  immoveable,  Isa.  liv.  10.  Isa.  Iv.  3. 
—6.  Called  new  in  opposition  to  the 
old,  and  as  its  blessings  will  be  always 
new>  Heb.  viii.  6  8. 


IV.  jyiese  two  cwenaiUa  above-mention' 
ed  agree  in  tome  tfdngt,  in  others  they  differ, 
1.  «*  If)  both,"  says  Witsius,  "  the  par- 
ties concerned  are  God  and  man.— 2.  In 
both,  the  same  promise  of  eternal  life. 
-^.  The  condition  of  bodi  is  the  same, 
perfect  obedience  to  the  law  prescri- 
bed ;  for  it  is  not  worthy  of  God  to  ad- 
mit man  to  a  blessed  communion  with 
him  but  in  the  way  of  holiness.— 4w  In 
both  is  the  same  end,  the  Klory  of  God. 
But  they  differ  in  the  following  re- 
spects: 1.  In  the  covenant  of  works,  the 
character  or  relation  of  God  is  that  of 
a  sup>  eme  lawgiver,  and  the  ^ief  good 
rejoicing  to  communicate  happmev 
to  his  creatures.  In  the  ooveoant  of 
erace  he  appears  as  infinitely  merci- 
ful, adjudging  life  to  the  elect  sinnert 
agreeably  to  his  wisdom  and  justice.^-2; 
In  the  covenant  of  works  there  was  no 
mediator :  the  covenant  of  grace  has  a 
mediator,  Christ — 3.  In  the  covenant  of 
works,  the  condition  of  perfect  obedience 
was  required  to  be  performed  by  man 
himself  in  covenant  In  the  covenant 
of  grace  the  same  condition  is  propoaed, 
but  to  be  performed  by  a  memator.— ^ 
In  the  covenant  of  works  man  is  coni- 
dered  as  working,  and  the  reward  as  to 
be  given  of  debt.  In  the  covenant  of 
grace  the  man  in  covenant  is  considered 
as  believing ;  eternal  life  being  given  as 
the  merit  of  the  mediator,  out  of  free 
grace,  which  excludes  all  boastm{^.— ^. 
In  the  covenant  of  works  sometlung  it 
required  as  a  condition,  which  being 
performed,  entitles  to  rew'ard.  The  co- 
venant of  grace  consists  not  of  con^ 
tioos,  but  <x  promises :  the  life  to  be  ob- 
tained ;  faith,  by  which  we  are  made 
partakers  of  Christ ;  perseverance,  and, 
m  a  word,  the  whole  of  salvation»  are 
absolutely  promised— 6.  The  qpcclid 
end  of  the  covenant  of  works  was  the 
manifestation  of  the  holiness,  goodnessr 
and  justice  of  God ;  but  the  special  enfl 
of  the  covenant  of  grace,  is  the  praise 
of  the  gloiy  of  his  grace,  and  the  reve- 
lation of  his  unsearchable  and  manifold 
wisdom."— 7.  The  covenant  of  wmks 
was  only  for  a  time«  but  the  covenant  of 
grace  stands  sure  for  ever. 

V.  The  administration  of  the  ctfvetunU  rf 
grace — The  covenant  of  grace,  under 
the  Old  Testament,  was  exhibited  by 
promises,  sacrifices,  types,  ordinances, 
and  prophecies.  Uiic^er  the  New  it  is 
administered  in  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  baptism,  and  the  Loni's  supper; 
in  which  grace  and  salvation  are  held 
forth  in  more  fulness,  evidence,  and  ef- 
ficacy to  aH  nations,  2  Cor.  iii.  6—18. 
Heb.  viii.  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20.  But  in 
both  periods,  the  mediator,  the  whole 
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UesMi^s,  and  manner  of  ob- 

intereit  therein  1^  faith  are 

aaane^  widMmt  any  difference, 

^GaLiiLr.  14    Thereader, 

■ur  WHh  to  hare  a  more  enlarged 

«r tbia  mJbiect  may  perase  fvii- 

Sirot^t  ami  Bo^ion  on  the  Cove^ 

^  ia  the  farmer  of  wKich  etpedally 

hi  vfli  find  the  snlffect  master^  hand- 


;,  ia  ecdeaiaitica]  htfltory, 
«  oontiact  or  oonTendon  agreed 
tthf  the  Scotch,  in  the  year  1638.  for 
their  relig^  free  from  hi- 
A 1581,  the  general  aatembly 
tf  Hr«haid  drew  op  a  confession  of 
aatfeaal  covenant,  condemning 
sovernmeot,  under  the  name 
Jkf.  which  was  signed  by  James 
l»*ad  WMoi  heeuoined  on  all  his  sob- 
JKta.  It  was  agam  snbscribod  in  1590 
and  XML  The  sobscription  was  re- 
WKmtd  hi  1638;  and  the  snbacribers,  en- 

Rhf  oath  to  maintain  religion  in 
„JM  state  as  it  was  in  1580,  and  to 
aB  inpovatiuns  Introduced  nnce 
This  oath,  annexed  to  the 
of  Ctttli,  received  the  name  (^ 
as  those  who  subscribed  it 
(CaBed  Coveiupifers* 

ieague  and  covenant ^  was  es- 
in  me  year  1643,  and  formed 
of  onioo  oetween  Scotland  and 
It  was  sworn  to  and  subscribed 
in  both  nations;  who  hcrtby 
abfored  popenr  and  prelacy, 
together  for  their  mutual 
It  was  ap|nx>ved  by  the  par- 
and  assembly  at  Westminster, 
by  the  general  assembly  of 
la  1645.    mng  Charles  I-  dis 
of  It  when  he  surrendered 
to  the  Scots  army  in  1646 ;  but, 
ia  mn  Charles  IL  declared  his  appro- 
faslh  of  this  and  the  national  co- 
by  a  solemn  oath ;  and,  in  An- 
of  the  same  year,  made  a  farther 
at  Dunfermline  to  the  same 
which  was  also  renewed  on  oc- 
of  hisoofonation  at  Scone,  in  1651. 
as  ratified  t^  parlia- 
ia  this  yttr ;  and  the  subscription 
s  required  by  every  member, 
whico,  the  constitution  of  the 
declared  null  and  void. 
Fries  of  distractions  in 
history  of  that  country, 
voted  illegal  by  parliament,  and 
made  against  it.  Stat  14.  Car. 
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QOVBTOUSNESS,  an  unreasonable 
doise  alter  that  we  have  not,  with  a 
Aaatafisctlan  with  what  we  have.  It 
■ay  faother  be  considered  as  consisting 
ts.  I.   An  anxious  carking  care  about 


the  things  of  this  world.— ^.  A  rapacity 
in  getting— 3.  Too  frequently  includes 
sinister  and  illegal  ways  of  obtaining 
wealths— 4.  A  tenaciousness  In  keeping. 
It  Is  a  vice  which  marvellously  jptevaiis 
upoo  and  Inttnoates  into  the  heart  of 
man,  and  for  these  reasons:  It  often, 
bears  a  near  resemblance  to  virtue; 
brings  with  it  matiy  plani^e  reasons  ; 
and  raises  a  man  to  a  state  of  reputatloD 
on  account  of  his  riches.    *■  There  can* 
not  be,"  as  one  observes,  *'  a  more  f^«  > 
reoMOnMe  m  than  this.    It  is  unjust ; 
onljr  to  covet»  is  to  wish  to  be  unjust. 
It  u  cruel:  the  covetous  most  harden 
themselves  against  a  tliousand  pluntive 
voices.    It  is  unfrui^:  such  forget; 
their  former  obligatlooa  and  their  pie« 
sent  supporters.    It  h/boUth:  h  de- 
stroys reputation,  breaks  the  rest,  wh 
fits  for  the  performance  of  duty,  and  la 
a  contempt  of  God  himself:  it  Is  tm/kre- 
cedented  in  all  our  examples  of  vStue 
mentioned  In  the'  Scripture.    One^  in- 
deed, spoke  unadvisedly  with  hb  lips  ; 
another  corsed  and  swore ;  a  third  was 
in  a  passion :  and  a  fourth  committed 
adultery ;  but  which  of  the  saints  ever 
lived  in  a  habit  of  covetousness  ?*  Lastly, 
it  Is  idolatfy.  Col.  lit  5.  the  idolatry  of 
the  heart ;  where,  as  in  a  temple,  the 
miserable  wretch  excludes  God,  sets 
up  gold  instead  of  him,  and  places  that 
conndence   in  it  which  belongs  to  the 
Great  Supreme  alone."    Let  mose  who 
live  in  the  habitual  practice  of  It  con* 
sider  the  judgments  that  have  been  in- 
flicted on  such  characters,  Josh.  vli.  31. 
Acts.  v. ;  the  misery  with  which  it  is  at- 
tended :  the  curse  such  persons  are  to 
society ;  the  denunciations  and  cautions 
respecting   it   in  the  Holy  Scripture; 
arid  how  effectually  it  bars  men  from 
God,  from  happiness,  and  from  heaven. 
Scott'a  E99ay9,  72,  73.   South*9  Serm.. 
vol.  iv.  scr.  1 ;  Robin9on*%  Mor,  Exer- 
ciaea,  ex.  iv. ;  Saurin*M  Senut  vol.  v,  ser. 
12.  Eng.  Trans. 

COUNCIL,  an  assembly  of  persona 
met  together  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sultation :  an  assembly  of  deputies  or 
commissioners  sent  from  several  church- 
es, associated  by  certain  bonds  in  a  ge- 
neral b(x]y.  Aces,  i.  vi.  xv.  xxi. 

COUNCIL,  Oecumenical  or  General,  is 
an  assembly  which  represents  the  whole 
body  of  the  Christian  church:  The 
Romanists  reckon  eighteen  of  them. 
BuUinger  six.  Dr.  Prideaux  seven,  and 
bishop  Beveridge  eight,  which,  he  says, 
are  all  the  general  councils  which  have 
ever  l)een  held  since  the  time  of  the 
first  Christian  emperor,    llicy  are  as 

H' follow  :—l.  The  council  of  Nice,  held 
in  the  reign  of  Constanline  \he  r«te^' 
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on  account  of  the  heresy  of  Ariuf^*— 
2.  The  council  of  Constantinople,  called 
under  the  reign  and  by  the  command  of 
Theodosius  the  Great,  for  much  the 
same  end  that  the  former  council  was 
summoned. — 3.  The  council  of  Ephesus, 
convened  by  Theodosius  the  Younger, 
at  the  suit  of  Nestorius— 4.  The  coun- 
cil at  Chalcedon,  held  in  the  reign  of 
Martianus,  which  approved  of  the  £u- 
tychian  heresy.— <5.  The  second  council 
of  Constantinople,  assembled  by  the 
emperor  Justinian,  condemned  the  three 
chapters  taken  out  of  the  book  of  Theo- 
dorus,  of  Mopsuestia,  having  first  de- 
cided that  it  was  lawful  to  anathematize 
the  dead.  Some  authors  tell  us  that 
they  likewise  condemned  the  several 
errors  of  Origen  about  the  Trinity,  the 
plurality  of  worlds,  and  pre-existence 
of  souls.— 6.  The  third  council  of  Con- 
stantinople held  by  the  command  of 
Constantius  Pogonatus,  the  emperor,  in 
which  they  received*  the  definitions  of 
the  first  five  general  councils,  and  parti- 
cularly that  against  Origen  and  Theo- 
dorus  of  Mopsuestia.— 7.  The  secoud 
Nicene  council.— 8.  llie  fourth  council 
of  Constantinople,  assembled  when 
Louis  11.  was  emperor  of  the  west 
Their  regulations  are  contained  in 
twenty-seven  canons,  the  heads  of  which 
the  reader  may  find  in  Dupin.  What- 
ever may  be  said  in  favour  of  general 
councils,  their  utility  has  been  doubted 
by  some  of  the  wisest  men.  Dr.  Jortin 
says,  **  they  have  been  too  n\juch  extol- 
led by  Papists,  and  by  some  Protestants, 
They  were  a  collection  of  men  who 
were  frail  and  fallible.  Some  of  those 
councils  were  not  assemblies  of  pious 
and  learned  divines,  but  cabals,  the  ma- 
jority of  which  were  quarrelsome,  fana< 
tical,  domineering,  dishonest  prelates, 
who  wanted  to  compel  men  to  approve 
all  their  opinions,  of  which  they  them- 
selves had  no  clear  conceptions,  and  to 
anathematize  and  oppress  those  who 
would  not  implicitly  submit  to  their  de- 
terminations." Jortin*9  mork9  ;  vol.  vii 
charge  2;  Broughton*9  Diet,  Mo- 
iheinCa  Eccl.  Hist.  Index. 

Councils,  firovincial  or  Occasional, 
have  been  numerous.  Ac  Aix  la  Cha- 
pelle,  A.  D.  816,  .a  council  was  held  for 
regulating  the  canons  of  cathedral  chur- 
ches. Tne  council  of  Savonnieries,  in 
859,  was  the  first  which  gave  the  title 
of  Most  Christian  King  to  the  king  of 
France ;  but  it  did  not  become  the  pe> 
culiar  suppellation  of  that  sovereign  till 
1469.  Of  Troyes,  in  887,  to  decide  the 
disputes  about  the  imperial  dignity. 
Tbe  second  council  of  Troyes,  1107, 
restrains    the    clergy  from    marrying 


The  council  of  ClermoDt,  in  1095.  The 
first  crusade  was  determined  in  this 
council.  The  bishops  had  yet  the  pre- 
cedency of  cardinals.  In  this  assembly 
tlie  name  of  Pope  was  for  the  first  time 
given  to  the  head  of  the  church,  exclu- 
sively of  the  tMshops,  who  used  to  as- 
sume that  title.  Here,  also,  Hugh» 
archbishop  of  Lionst,  obt^ned  of  the 
pope  a  confirmation  of  theprimacy  oC 
his  see  over  that  of  Sens.  The  council 
of  Rheims,  summoned  by  Eugeniut  III. 
in  1148,  called  an  assembly  of  Cisaitriaa 
Gaul,  in  which  advowscs.  orfMtrons  of 
churches,  are  prohibited  taking  more 
than  ancient  fees,  upon  pain  of  depriva* 
tion  and  ecclesiastical  burial.  Bishops, 
deacons,  sub  deacons,  monks,  and  nnosi 
are  restrained  from  marrying.  In  this 
council  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was 
decided :  but  upon  separation  the  pope 
called  a  congregation,  in  which  the  car- 
dinals pretended  they  had  no  right  to 
judge  of  doctrinal  )K>ints ;  that  this  was 
the  privilege  peculiar  to  the  pope.  The 
council  of  Sutrium,  in  1046,  whereiii 
three  popes  who  had  assumed  the  chdr 
were  deposed.  The  council  of  Claren* 
den  in  England,  against  Becket,  held  in 
1164.  The  council  of  Lombez*  in  the 
country  of  Albigeois,  in  1200,  occaskn- 
ed  by  some  disturbances  on  acooont  o£ 
the  Albigensis;  a  crusade  was  fonned 
on  this  account,  and  an  army  sent  to 
extirpate  them.  Innocent  III.  spirited 
up  this  bart>arous  war.  Doroinic  was 
the  apostle,  the  count  of  Toulose  the 
victim,  and  Simon,  count  of  Montfert» 
the  conductor  or  chief.  The  council  of 
Paris  in  1210,  in  which  Aristotle's 
metaphysics  were  condemned  to  the 
flames,  lest  the  refinements  of  that  phi- 
losopher, should  have  a  bad  tendenqr 
on  men*s  minds,  by  applying  those  sul^ 
jects  to  religion.  The  council  of  Pisa, 
begun  March  the  2d,  1409,  in  which 
Benedict  XIII.  and  Gregory  XII.  were 
deposed.  Another  council,  somefimci 
called  general,  held  at  Pisa  in  1505. 
Lewis  All.  of  France,  assembled  a  na^* 
tionnl  council  at  Tours  (beingly  highly 
dis)r,usted  with  the  pi>e»)  1^10,  where 
was  present  the  cardinal  De  Gurce,  de- 
puted by  the  emperor ;  and  it  was  then 
agreed  to  convene  a  general  council  at 
Pisa.    Murray*9  History  of  Religion. 

Council  c»t  Trent    See  Trent. 

COURAGE  is  that  quality  of  the 
mind  that  enables  men  to  encounter  dif- 
ficulties and  dan^^rs.  J^atural  courage 
is  that  which  arises  chit* fly  from  consti- 
tution ;  moral  or  sfiiritual  is  that  which 
is  produced  from  principle,  or  a  sense 
of.  duty.  Courage  and  Fortitude  are 
often  used  as  synonymous,  but  they  may 
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be  dilrinpriihfd  thus :  fioititiide  is  firm- 
mam  of  niad  that  suppnu  paiD ;  cour- 
ifB  Is  active  Ibrtitiiae  that  meets  dan> 
pnb  tmA  anemptt  to  repel  them.  See 
ItenTDPB. 
Oaam^e,'  mya  AdditoD,  that  mws 
coaattatioDb  very  often  forsakes  a 
vhta  be  hat  occaacn  for  it ;  and 
it  la  aniy  a  b^id  of  instinct  In  the 
I  k  bNalu  oat  on  aO  occasions,  with- 
MiVKOt  or  discretion ;  but  that 
wUdi  arises  Drma  a  sense  d 
fw  and  from  afear  of  ofiendfaig  Him 
oit  always  acts  in  a  nnlfom 
^  ^.  and  aocording  to  the  dicutes 

OULdTKIN,  In  its  primary  import, 
tfM  brtopng  into  being  some- 
hicli  Ad  not  before  exist.  The 
islfciaifun  most  genenlly  appli- 
ed tatba  OffiKinal  production  of  the  ma- 
■teflcof  the  visible  world  Isccm- 
b  is  also  used  in  a  secondary  or 
le  to  denote  those  sub- 
operations  of  the  Deity  upon  the 
an  produced,  bv  which  the  whole 
ef  watme*  ana  all  the  primitive 
of  things,  receive  their  form, 
and  laws' 
ao  aibfect  conbemtng  which 
have  diiered  in  their  con 
than  m  this  of  creation. 
*fc  Is  oerttfn,"  as  a  good  writer  ob- 
OTei^  **  that  none  of  the  ancient  philo- 
SBplttrs  had  the  smallest  idea  of  its  be- 

Spnasibie  to  produce  a  substance  out 
BBllinig,  or  that  even  the  power  of 
Ihi  Daily  himself  could  wofIl  without 
my  matfriali  to  woHl  upcta  Hence 
ef  them,  among  whom  was  Aris 
~  that  thie  world  was  etcr- 
to  its 'matter  and  form 
thoogh  they  believed  that  the 
'  given  the  world  its  form,  yet 
the  materials  whereof  it  is 
to  have  been  eternal.  In-j 
the  opinioris  of  the  ancients,  who 
aot  the  benefit  of  revelation,  were 
m  thia  head  so  confuted  and  contradic- 
lfliy»  that  nothing  of  any  consequence 
tm  be  "deduced  from  them.  The  free- 
Makers  of  our  own  and  of  former  ages 
haie  denied  the  posubility  of  creation, 
ashcing  a  contradiaion  to  reason ;  and 
rf  eoBseqoence  have  talcen  the  oppor- 
hBiiy  from  thence  to  discredit  revela- 
On  the  other  haod,  many  defen- 
of  the  sacred  writings  have  asser- 
that  creation  out  of  nothing,  so  far 
tKiog  a  contradiction  to  reason,  is 
att  ealy  probable,  but  demonstrably 
coiria.  Nav,  some  have  ^one  so  far  as 
tinf,  that  mm  the  very  inspection  of 
die  vMUe  system  of  Nature,  we  are 
dUetolafcrtiiat  it  was  once  in  a  state 
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of  non-existence/'  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, here  enter  into  the  multiplicity  of 
the  arguments  on  both  sides;  it  is  enough 
for  us  to  know  what  God  has  been  pleas-, 
ed  to  reveal,  both  concerning  himself 
and  tlie  works  of  hb  hands.  **  Men^ 
and  other  animals  that  inhaUt  the  ear^ 
and  the  seas ;  all  Che  immense  varieties 
of  herbs  and  plants  of  which  the  vege- 
table iuugdom  consists ;  the  globe  of  die 
earth,  and  the  expanse  <^  the  oceao ; 
these  we  know  to  have  been  produced 
by  his  power.  Besides  the  terrestrial 
world,  which  we  inhabit,  we  see  many 
other  material  bodies  disposed  around 
it  m  the  wide  extent  of  space.  The 
moon,  which  Is  in  a  pardcolar  manner 
connected  with  our  earth*  and  even  de- 
pendent upon  it ;  the  sun,  and  the  other 
f>lanets,  with  their  satellites,  which 
ike  the  earth  circulate  round  the  sun, 
and  appear  to  derive  from  him  light  and 
heat ;  those  bodies  which  we  call  fixed 
stars,  and  consder  as  Illuminating  and 
cherishing  with  heat  each  its  peodiar 
system  of  |)tanets;  and  the  comets  which 
at  certain  periods  surprise  us  with  their 
appearance,  and  Uie  nature  of  whose 
connexion  with  the  general  system  of 
Nature,  or  with  any  particular  sjrstem 
of  planets,  we  cannot  pretend  to  have 
folly  discovered ;  these  are  so  many 
more  of  the  Deity*s  works,  from  the 
contemplation  of  which  we  cannot  but 
conceive  the  most  awful  ideas  of  his 
creative  power. 

••  Mutter,  however,  whatever  the  va- 
rieties of  form  under  which  it  is  mads 
to  appear,  the  relative  disposition  of  its 
parts,  or  the  motions  communicated  to 
It,  is  but  an  inferior  part  of  the  woriu  of 
creation.  We  believe  ourselves  to  be 
animated  with  a  much  higher  principle 
than  brute  matter ;  in  viewing  the  man- 
ners and  (economy  of  the  Tower  ani- 
mals, we  can  scarce  avoid  acknowledg- 
ing even  Uiem  to  consist  of  something 
more  than  various  modifications  of  mat- 
ter and  motion.  The  other  planetary 
bodies,  which  seem  to  be  in  circumstan- 
ces nearly  analogous  to  those  of  our 
earth,  are  surely,  as  well  as  it,  destined 
for  the  hulatatinns  4)f  rational  intelligent 
bfings.  l^e  existence  of  intelligences 
of  a  higher  order  than  n>an,  though  in- 
finitely below  d^c  Deity,  appears  ex- 
tremely probaMe.  Of  these  spiritual 
brings,  called  angeU  we  have  express 
intimation  in  Scripture  (see  the  article 
Angkl.)  But  the  limits  of  the  creation 
we  must  not  pretend  to  define.  How 
far  the  regions  of  si)ace  extend,  or  how 
they  .are  nlled,  we  know  not.  How  the 
planetary  worlds,  the  sun,  and  the  fixed 
stars  are  occupied,  we  do  ndt  pretend 
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to  have  ascertained.  We  are  even  ig- 
fiorant  how  wide  a  diversity  of  forms, 
what  an  infinitv  of  living  animated  be- 
ings may  inhabit  our  own  globe.  So 
conGned  is  our  knowledge  of  creation 
jet  so  grand,  so  awful,  that  part  which 
our  narrow  understandings  can  compre- 
hend ! 

*'  Concerning  the  periods  of  time  at 
which  the  Deity  executed  his  several 
"works.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that  roan- 
kind  have  had  opportunities  of  receiv- 
ing  very  particular  information.  Many 
have  been  the  conjectures,  and  curious 
the  fancies  of  learned  men,  respecting 
it ;  but,  after  all,  we  must  be  indebted 
to  the  sacred  writings  for  the  best  infor- 
inatioQ."  Different  copies,  indeed,  give 
different  dates.  The  Hebrew  copy  of 
the  Bible,  which  we  Christians,  for  good 
reasons,  consider  as  the  most  authentic, 
dates  the  creation  of  the  world  3944 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
Samaritan  Bible,  again,  fixes  the  era  of 
the  creation  4305  years  before  the  birth 
of  Christ  And  the  Greek  translation, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Septuagint 
version  of  the  Bible>  gives  5270  as  the 
number  of  the  years  which  intervened 
between  these  two  periods.  By  compa- 
ring the  various  dates  in  the  sacred 
writings,  examining  how  these  have 
come  to  disagree,  and  to  be  diversified 
in  different  copies  ;  endeavouring  to  re- 
concile the  most  authentic  profane  with 
sacred  chronology,  some  ingenius  men 
have  formed  schemes  of  chronology 
plausibUs  indeed,  but  not  supported  by  | 
sufficient  authorities,  which  they  would 
gladly  persuade  us  to  receive  in  pre- 
rerence  to  any  of  those  above-mention- 
ed. Usher  makes  out  from  the  Hebrew 
Bible  4004  years  as  the  term  between 
the  creation  and  the  birth  of  Christ. 
Josephus,  according  to  Dr.  Wills,  and 
Mr.  Whiston,  makes  it  4658  years  ;  and 
M.  Pezron,  with  the  help  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint, extends  it  to  5872  years.  Ush 
er's  system  is  the  most  generally  receiv- 
ed. But  though  these  different  systems 
of  chronology  are  so  inconsistent,  and 
so  slenderly  supported,  yet  the  diff^-r 
ences  among  them  are  so  inconsider- 
able, in  comparison  with  those  which 
arise  before  us  when  we  contemplate 
the  chronology  of  0^  Chinese,  the 
Chaldeans,  and  the  T^iyptians,  and  they 
agree  so  well  with  the  general  informa- 
tion of  authentic  history,  and  with  the 
appearances  of  nature  and  of  sociecy. 
that  they  may  be  considered  as  nearly 
fixing  the  true  period  of  the  creation  of 
the  earth."  Uncertain,  however,  as  we 
may  be  as  to  the  exact  time  of  the  crea- 
lion,  we  may  profitably  apply  (Hirselves 


to  the  contemplation  of  this  immense 
fabric.  Indeed,  the  beautiful  and  mul- 
tiform works  around  us  must  strike  the 
mind  of  every  beholder  with  wonder 
and  admiration,  unless  he  be  enveloped 
in  ignorance,  and  chained  down  to  the 
earth  with  sensuality.  These  works 
every  way  proclaim  the  wisdom,  tba 
power,  and  the  goodness  of  the  Creator. 
Creation  is  a  book  which  the  nicest 
philosopher  may  study  with  the  deepest 
attention.  Unhke  the  works  of  art,  the 
more  it  is  examined,  the  more  it  opens 
to  us  sources  of*  admiration  of  its  great 
Author ;  the  more  it  calls  for  our  inspec- 
tion, and  the  more  it  demandsour  praise. 
Here  every  thing  is  adjusted  in  the  ex- 
actest  order ;  all  answering  the  wisest 
ends,  and  acting  acconling  to  the  ap- 
pouited  laws  of  Deity.  Here  the  Chris- 
tian is  led  into  the  most  delightfiil  fiekl 
of  contemplation.  T#  him  every  peb- 
ble becomes  a  preacher,  and  every 
atom  a  step  by  which  he  ascends  to  his 
Creator.  Flaced  in  this  beautiful  tem- 
ple, and  looking  around  on  all  its  ymI- 
ous  parts,  he  cannot  help  joining  with 
the  Psalmist  in  saying,  ••  O  Lord,  how 
manifold  are  thy  works ;  in  wisdom  bait 
thou  made  them  all !"  See  Eternity 
of  God. 

See  Ray  and  Blackmore  on  the  CreO" 
tion :  an.  Creation,  Enc.  Brit.;  Dtr* 
hanC9  Jiatro.  and  Physico-theology ; 
Hervey'B  Meditaiiona :  La  J^luche^a 
I  JVature  Displayed;  Sturm's  ReflectUnu 
on  the  Works  of  God 

CREDULITY,  the  belief  of  any  pro- 
position  without  sufficient  evidence  of 
its  truth. 

CREED,  a  form  of  words  in  which 
the  articles  of  faith  arc  comprehended. 
See  Confession. 

The  most  ancient  form  of  creeda  is 
that  which  goe<  under  tlie  name  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed  (see  below  ;)  besides 
this,  there  are  several  other  ancient 
forms  and  scattered  remains  of  creeds 
to  be  met  with  in  the  primitive  records 
of  the  church ;  as.  1.  The  form  of  apos- 
tolical doctrine  collected  by  Origen.— 
2.  A  fragment  of  a  creed  preserved  by 
Tertullian  — 3.  \  remnant  of  a  creed  in 
the  works  of  Cyprian.— 4.  A  creed  com- 
posed -by  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  for 
the  use  of  his  own  church. — 5.  The  creed 
of  Lucian,  the  martyr. — 6.  The  creed 
of  the  apostolical  constitutions.  Besides 
these  scattered  remains  of  the  ancient 
creeds,  there  are  extant  some  perfect 
forms,  as  those  of  Jerusalem,  Cesarea, 
Antioch,  &c. 

CREED.  APOSTLES*,  is  a  formula 

or  summary   of   the  Christian    faith, 

i|  drawn  up,  according  to  Ruffinns,  by  the 
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IhcmeelTes  ;  who»  darine  their 
Mf  m  Jfn— lfm«  soon  after  our  Lord's 
ftfRcd  upon  this  creed  as  a 
«f  irith.    BamnQt  and  others  omi- 
that  they  did  not  compose  it 
•eomd  year  of  Claiidliis»  a  little 
tMr  dimnaioD :  but  there  mre 
raaana  wnkh  fanliioe  ns  to  qwsw 
whether  the  apostles  comprised 
■r  neb  creed.    For,  1.  Neither  St. 
Uhct  Ber  eagr  other  writer  before  the 
■Mfce  any  menUoo  of  an 
the  apoatlea  for  coroporing  a 
The  fothers  of  the  first  three 


rows*  Exposition  qf  it  in  AU  WorkSt 
vol.  ii.  4 

CREED,  ATHANASIAN,  a  fomm- 
larf  or  coofessian  of  faith*  kmg  aop- 
poaed  to  have  been  drawn  iq>  by  Atha* 
nasins.  bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  the 
fnnrth  centary,  to  justify  himself  against 
the  calntmues  of  his  Arian  enemies ; 
bat  it  is  now  generally  allowed  not  to 
have  been  his.  Dr.  Wateriand  aacribea 
it  to  Hilary,  bishop  of  Aries.  Thia 
creed  obtained  in  France  aboot  A.  O. 
850^  and  was  received  in  Spain  and 
Germany  aboot  18u  years  later.    As  to 


ia  dispoting  agamst  the  here-    our  own  country,  we  have  dear  proofo 


r  to  prove  that  the  dec 

'  fai  the  creed  waa  the 

the  apostles  uught;  but 

thnt  the  apostles 

If  the  apostles  had 

this  creed,  it  would  have  been 


of  Its  benig  aong  alternately  hi  our  chur- 
ches hi  the  tenth  centmy.    It  was  hi 
I  the  apostles  uught ;  but  Hcommon  use  in  some  para  of  Italv  ia 
pretend  that  the  apo8tk»   960,  and  was  received  at  Rome  about 

1014,    As  to  the  Greek  and  Orienul 

churches,     it    has     been    questioned 

laeliciAirdies  and  mall  ages;  I  whether  they  have  ever  received  it, 

would  have  cited  it  af-  Ithough  some  writers  are  of  a  oontraiy 

persuasion.    The  episcopal  churches  of 

America  have  rejected  it    As  to  the 

matter  of  it,  it  b  given  as  a  summary  of 

aa  antliors;  and  the  same  Hthe  true  orthodox  foith.    Unhappily, 

down  tlie  cret-d  afi^r  a  dif*  R  however,  it  has  proved  a  fnutfnl  source 


But  the  case  b 
In   the  second  and 
ef  the  church  there  werr  as 


all 


in  several  places  of  his 
i;  which  ia  an  evidence,  that  there 
am  aoL  at  that  time,  any  creed  reputed 
H  hi  1M  apoalles*.  In  the  fourth  cen- 
tal Ruffinus  compares  together  the 
me  ancient  creeds  of  the  churches  of 
Rome,  and  the  EAst,  which 
veiy  considerably.  Besides,  these 
s  diifered  not  only  in  the  terms 
asd  expressions,  but  even  in  the  articles. 
m  which  were  omitted  in  one  or 
of  them ;  such  as  those  of  the  de 
hilo  hell,  the  communion  qf  the 
the  life  everlasting.  From 
which  It  may  be  gathered,  that 
this  creed  roajr  be  said  to  be 
of  the  apostles,  m  regard  to  the 
riaes  contained  therein,  yet  it  can- 
not be  refened  to  them  as  tne  authors 
if  it  Its  great  antiquity,  however,  may 
he  lafenred  from  hence,  that  the  whole 
aa  it  now  stands  in  the  EnKlish 
to  be  found  in  the  works  of 
and  Rnffinus;  the  former 
flourished  in  the  third,  and  the 
in  the  fourth  centur)'*  The 
Christians  did  not  publicly 
the  creed,  except  at  baptisms, 
unless  in  cases  of  necessity,  were 
at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide.  The 
repeating  of  it  waa  not  intm- 
D  the  church  till  the  end  of  thr 
century ;  about  which  time  P('t<  r 
bisbop  of  Ant:och,  prescribed 
■r  lecitai  *<i  it  every  time  divine  ser- 
Hm  waa  performed.  See  King*s  His- 
twf^ghe  Jtfiosties*  Creed  ;  and  Bar- 


It 


of  unprrrfhable  controversy.  See  Dr. 
Wateriand^ s  Critieai  HUtory  qfit. 

CREED,  NICENE,  a  formulary  of 
Christian  faith  ;  so  called,  because  it  ia 
a  paraphrase  of  that  creed  which  was 
made  of  the  first  general  council  of 
Nice,  lliis  latter  wa6  drawn  up  by  the 
St  cond  general  council  of  Constantino- 
ple, A^  D.  381 :  and  therefore  might  be 
more  properly  nyled  the  Ccnstantino- 

litan  creed.  The  cre^  was  carried 
a  majority,  and  admitted  into  the 

urch  as  a  barrier  against  Arius  and 
his  followers 

The  three  creeds  above-mentioned  are 
used  in  the  public  offices  of  the  church 
of  England ;  and  subscription  to  them  is 
required  of  all  the  established  clergy. 
Subscription  to  these  was  also  rrquired 
of  the  dissenting  teachers  bv  the  tolera- 
tion act ;  but  from  which  they  are  now 
relieved  by  19  Geo.  HI. 

CRIME,  a  vohintary  breach  of  any 
known  law.  Faidts  result  from  human 
weakness,  beine  transgressions  of  the 
rules  r/  ^uty.  Crimes  proceed  from  the 
wicked.  of  the  heart,  being  actions 
against  tl..  rules  of  nature.  See  Pu- 
NisHkENT  and  Sin. 

CRISFITKS.  those  who  adopt  the 
sentiments  of  Dr.  Crisp,  a  divine  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  was  fond,  it 
is  said,  of  expressions  which  alarm,  and 
paradoxes  which  astf^iish ;  and  per- 
pl<  xed  himself  much  atxait  the  divine 
purposes.  He  did  not  distinguish  as  he 
ougnt,  between  God's  secret  wtW  m  Yu& 
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decrees,  and  his  revealed  will  id  his  co- 
venant and  promises.  The  root  of  his 
error  seems  to  be  this :— he  viewed  the 
union  between  Christ  and  the  believer 
to  be  d*  such  a  kind  as  actually  to  make 
m  Saviour  of  Uie  sinner,  and  a  sinner  of 
the  Saviour.  He  speaks  as  if  God  con- 
side-  ed  the  anner  as  doing  and  suffering 
what  (Christ  did  and  suffered  ;  and  Christ 
as  having  comniittrd  their  sins,  and  as 
b»*ing  actually  f^uilty  nf  them.  S»'e  book 
undtr  articles AHTisoMiAKi  and  Neo- 
HOMIANS.  Crisfi's  Sermona.  edited  by 
Dr.  GUI ;  Bogue  and  Bennetts  History 
of  DUsentera,  vol.  i  p  40U. 

CROISADE,  or  Crusadk,  may  be 
applied  to  any  war  undertaken  on  pre- 
tence of  defending  the  cause  of  religion, 
but  has  been  chiefly  used  for  the  expe- 
ditions of  the  Christians  against  the 
infidels  for  the  conquest  of  Palestine. 

These  expeditions  comntenced  A.  D. 
1096.  The  foundation  of  them  was  a 
superstitious  veneration  for  those  places 
where  our  Saviour  performed  his  mi- 
racles, and  accomplished  the  work  of 
man's  redemption.  Jerusalem  had  been 
taken  and  Palestine  conquered  by 
Omar  This  proved  a  considerable  in 
temiption  to  toe  pilgrims,  who  flocked 
from  all  quarters  to  perform  their  de 
▼otions  at  the  holv  sepulchre.  They 
had,  however,  still  been  allowed  this 
liberty,  on  paying  a  small  tribute  to  the 
Saracen  caliphs,  who  were  not  much 
inclined  to  molest  them.  But,  in  1064, 
tills  city  changed  its  masters.  The 
Turks  took  it  from  the  Saracens ;  and 
being  much  more  fierce  and  barbarous, 
the  pilgrims  now  found  they  could  no 
longer  pierform  their  devotions  with  the 
same  safety.  An  opinion  was  about  this 
time  also  prevalent  in  Europe,  which 
made  these  pilgrimages  much  more 
frequent  than  formerly:   it  was   ima- 

g'ned,  that  the  1000  years  mentioned  in 
ev.  XX  were  fulfilled ;  that  Christ  was 
soon  to  make  his  appearance  in  Pales 
tine  tA  judge  the  world ;  and  conse- 
quently thai  journeys  to  that  country 
were  in  the  highest  degree  meritorious, 
and  even  al)so!uiely  necessary.  The 
multitudes  cf  pilgrims  who  now  flocked 
to  Palestine  meeting  with  a  verv  rough 
reception  frrm  the  Turks,  filled  all 
Europe  with  complaints  against  those 
infidels,  who  profryied  the  holy  aty,  and 
derided  the  sacred  mysteries  of  Chris- 
tianity even  in  the  place  where  they 
were  fulfilled.  Pope  Gregory  VII.  had 
formed  a  design  of  uniting  all  the 
princes  of  Christendom  against  the  Ma- 
nometans ;  but  his  exorbitant  encroach- 
jneofif  upon  the  civil  power  of  princes 
imd  created  him  so  many  entmiesi  and 


rendered  his  schemes  so  80SpiciaiiB»  thit 
he  was  not  able  to  make  graat  progw 
in  his  undertaking.  The  work  was  re- 
served for  a  meaner  instrument.  Peter^ 
commonly  called  the  Hermit,  a  nadve 
of  Amiens  in  Picardy,  had  made  the 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  being 
deeply  affected  with  the  dangers  to 
which  that  act  of  piety  now  exposed 
the  pilgrims,  as  well  as  with  the  op* 
pression  under  which  the  eastern  Chns- 
tians  now  laboured,  formed  the  bold, 
and.  in  all  appearance,  impracticable 
design  of  leading  into  Aaa,  from  the 
farthest  extremities  of  the  West,  amucs 
sufficient  to  subdue  those  potent  and 
warlike  nations  that  now  hold  the  ho^ 
land  in  slavery  He  proposed  his  scheflse 
to  pope  Martin  IL  who,  prudently  re- 
solving not  to  interpose  his  antlKirity 
till  he  saw  a  probability  of  succest«  auB- 
moned  at  Piacentia  li  council  of  4O00 
eccleuastics  and  30,000  seculars.  As 
no  hall  could  be  found  large  enough  to 
contain  such  a  multitude,  the  assembly 
was  held  in  a  plain.  Here  the  pnpe 
himself,  as  well  as  Peter  harangued  the 
people,  representing  the  dlsnaal  ntoa- 
tion  of  their  brethren  in  the  East,  and 
the  indignitv  off'tred  to  the  Christian 
name  in  allowing  the  holy  citj  to  re- 
main in  the  haixls  of  the  mfidelsi.  Thoe 
speeches  were  so  agreeable  to  thme 
who  heard  them,  that  the  whole  molci- 
tude  suddenly  and  violendy  dedaied 
for  the  war,  and  solemnly  devoted 
themselves  to  perform  this  service, 
which  they  believed  to  be  meritoriflBS 
in  the  sight  of  God.  But  thou^  hftf 
seemed  to  have  embraced  the  dcsgn 
with  ardour,  Martin  thought  it  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  obtain  penect  ancoeii, 
to  engage  the  greater  and  more  warlike 
nations  in  the  same  enterprise.  Having 
therefore,  exhorted  Peter  to  visit  the 
chief  cities  and  sovereigns  of  ChxisteB- 
dom,  he  summoned  another  council  at 
Clermnnt  in  AuVergne.  The  fame  d 
thi&  great  and  pious  design  being  now 
universally  diffused,  procured  the  at- 
t^ndance  of  the  greatest  prelates,  noblei^ 
and  princes ;  and  wht-n  the  pope  and 
the  hermit  renewed  their  patnetic  ex- 
hortations, the  whole  assembly,  as  if 
impelled  by  immediate  inspiration,  ex- 
claimed with  one  voice,  '*  it  is  the  will 
of  God  !**  These  words  were  deemed 
so  much  the  effect  of  a  divine  impube. 
that  they  were  employed  as  the  signal 
of  rendezvous  and  battle  is  all  futuort 
exploits  of  these  adventurers.  Men  of 
all  ranks  now  flew  to  arms  with  the  ut- 
most ardour,  and  a.  cross  was  afiixed  to 
their  right  shoulder  by  all  who  enlisted 
'm  X\us  Wy  eciXftivcv^^    At  diia  time 
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Europe  was  rank  lo  the  roost  profound 
ignorance  and  raperstition,  Tne  eccle- 
siasUos  had  gained  the  greatest  ascend- 
ant over  the  human  mind ;  and  th^- 
people  who  onmmitted  the  mn«t  horrid 
crimes  and  disorders,  knew  of  no  other 
expiation  than  the  otnervances  imposed 
OD  them  by  their  spiritual  pastors  But 
amidst  the  abject  superstiUfin  which 
now  prevailed  the  military  spirit  had 
also  universally  diffused  itself;  and, 
though  not  supported  by  arlffar  disci- 
pline, was  become  the  general  pasunn 
of  the  nations  governed  by  the  feudal 
law.  All  the  great  lords  possessed  the 
right  of  peace  and  war  They  were 
engaged  in  continual  hostilities  with  one 
another :  the  open  country  was  become 
a  scene  of  outrage  and  disorder:  the 
cities*  still  mean  and  poor,  were  neither 
guarded  by  walls  nor  protected  by  pri 
vileges.  £very  mAui  was  obliged  to  de- 
pend for  safety  on  his  own  force,  or  his 
private  alliances ;  and  valour  was  the 
only  excellence  which  was  held  in  es- 
teem, or  gave  one  man  the  pre<eminence 
above  another.  When  all  the  particu- 
lar superstitions,  therefore,  were  here 
united  in  one  great  object,  the  ardour 
for  private  hostilities  took  the  same  di- 
rection; '*and  all  Europe,"  as  the 
princess  Annl^  Comnena  expresses  it, 
'*  torn  from  its  foundations,  seemed,  rea- 
dy to  precipitate  itself  in  one  united 
body  upon  Asia." 

All  ranks  of  men  now  deeming  the 
croisades  the  only  road  to  heaven,  were 
impatient  to  open  the  wajPwith  their 
swards  to  the  holy  city,||iobles,  arti 
sans,  peasants,  even  priests,  enrolled 
their  names ;  and  to  decline  thb  ser 
vice  was  branded  with  the  reproach  of 
impiety  or  cowardice.  'i1ie  nobles  were 
moved,  by  the  romantic  spirit  of  the 
age,  to  hope  for  opulent  esublishments 
in  the  East,  the  chief  seat  of  arts  and 
commerce  at  that  time.  In  pursuit  of 
these  chimerical  projects,  they  sold  at 
low  prices  their  ancient  castles  and  in- 
heritances, which  had  now  lost  all  vahie 
in  their  eyes.  The  infirm  and  aged  c^n 
tributed  to  the  expedition  by  presents 
and  money,  and  many  of  them  attended 
it  in  person ;  being  determined,  if  poasi 
ble  to  breathe  their  last  in  sight  ot  that 
city  where  their  Saviour  died  for  them. 
Even  women,  concealing  their  sex  un- 
der the  disguise  of  ailnour,  attended  the 
camp ;  and  often  forgot  their  duty  still 
more,  by  prostituting  themselves  to  the 
army.  The  greatest  criminals  were  for- 
ward in  a  service  which  ihty  consider- 
ed as  an  expiation  for  all  crimes ;  and 
the  most  enormous  disorders,  were,  du- 
ring the  course  of  these  ezpeditioos, 


committed  by  men  inured  to  wicked* 
ness,  encouraged  by  example,  and  im« 
pelled  by  necessity.     The  adventurers 
were  at  last  so  numerous,  that  their  sa- 
gacious leaders  became   apprehensive 
lest  the  greatness    of  the  armament 
would  be  the  cause  of  its  own  dia^p-- 
pmntment.    For  this  reason  they  per- 
mitted an  undisciplined  multitude,  com- 
puted at  300,000  men,  to  go  before  them 
under  the  command  of  Peter  the  her- 
mit, and  G'lutier,  or  Walter,  sumamed 
the  moneyieM€,  from  his  being  a  soldier 
of  fortune    These  took  the  road  towards 
Constantinople  through    Hungary   and 
Bulgaria ;  and  trusting  that  heaven,  by 
supernatural  assistance,   would  supply 
all  their  necessities,  they  made  no  pro* 
vision  for  subsistence  in  their  march. 
They  soon  found  themselves  obliged  to 
obtain  by  plunder  what  they  vainly  ex- 
pected from  miracles :  and  the  enraged  ' 
inhabitants  of  the  countries   through 
which  they  passed  attacied  the  disor- 
derly muUttude,  and  slaughtered  them 
without  resistance     The  more  discipli- 
ned armies  followed  after;  and,  pasmg 
the  straits  of  Constantinople,  were  mus- 
tered in  the  plains  of  Asia,  and  amount- 
ed in  tlie  whde  to  700,000  men.    The 
princes  engaged  in  this  first  crusade 
were,  Hugo,  count  of  Vermandois,  bro- 
ther to  Philip  I.  King  of  France ;  Ro- 
bert,  duke  of  Normandy  t  Robert,  eail 
of  Flanders ;  Raimond,  earl  of  Toulouse 
and  St.  Giles ;  the  celebrated  Godfrgr 
of  Bouillon,  duke  of  Lomun,  wiUw  hu 
brothers    Baldwin  and   Eustace;   8t^ 
phen,  earl  of  Chartress  and  Blois ;  HngOb 
count  of  St.   Paul ;  with  many  other 
lords.    The  general  rendezvous  was  at 
Constantinople.  In  this  expedition,  God- 
firey  beseiged  and  took  the  dty  dF  I>fieei. 
Jerusalem  was  taken  by  tiie  confedera- 
ted army,   and  Godfrey  chosen   king. 
The  Christians  gained  the  fomoos  bat- 
tle of  Ascalon  against  the  Sultan  of- 
Egypt  which  put  an  end  to  the  first 
crusade,  but  nor  to  the  spirit  of  crusad- 
ing.   The  rage  continued  for  near  two 
CL-nturies.  The  second  crusade,  in  1144, 
was  headed  by  the  emperor  Conrad  IIL 
and  Louis  VII.  king  of  France.    The 
»;mperor's  army  was  either  destroyed    . 
by  the  enemy,  or  perished  through  the 
treacherv  ot  Manuel,  the  Greek  empe- 
ror ;  and  the  second  army,  through  the 
unfaithfulness  of  the  Christians  of^ria, 
was  forced  to'break  up  the  siege  of^Da- 
mascus.  llie  third  crusade,  in  1188,  im- 
mediately followed  the  taking  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Saladin,  the  sultan  of  Egypt. 
The  princes  engaged  in  this  eiivc^\:«fcw 
were,  the  emperor  YxedKnc  '^M^osxair. 
'  aa ;  Frcdextc,  dxiVL^  ol%wWim>\C\'^^RW«A 
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.;  Leopold  duke  of  Austria ;  Ber- 
thold»  duke  of  Moravia ;  Hennan»  mar- 
ouis  of  Baden ;  the  counts  of  Nassau* 
lliuriofi^a,  Missen,  and  Holland:  and 
above  sixtv  other  princes  of  the  em- 
pire ;  with  the  bishops  of  Besancon, 
Cunbray,  Munster,  Oitnaburg,  Missen, 
Passau,  Visburg»  and  several  others.  In 
thb  expedition  the  emperor  Frederic 
defeated  the  sultan  of  Iconium :  his  son 
Frederic,  joined  by  Guy  Lusignoo»  king 
of  Jerusalem,  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
take  Acre  or  Ptderoais.  During  these 
transactions,  Philip  Aupistus,  king  of 
France*  and  Richard  I.  king  of  England, 
joined  the  croisade:  by  which  means 
the  Christian  army  consisted  of  300,000 
fitting  men ;  but  great  disputes  hap- 
pening between  the  Kings  of  France  and 
£ngland,  the  former  quitted  the  holy 
land,  and  Richard  concluded  a  peace 
with  Saladin.  The  fourth  croisade  was 
untertaken  io  1195,  by  the  emperor 
Henry  VI.  after  Saladin's  death.  In  this 
ezpedldon  the  Christians  gained  several 
battles  against  the  infidels,  took  a  great 
many  towns,  and  were  in  the  way  of 
success,  when  the  death  cl  the  emperor 
obliged  them  to  quit  the  holv  land  and 
return  into  Germany.  The  fitith  croisade 
was  published  by  pope  Innocent  III.  in 
1198.  Those  engaged  in  it  made  fruit- 
less efforts  for  the  recovery  of  the  holy 
land:  tor  though  John  de  Neule;  who 
commanded  the  fleet  equipped  in  Flan- 
dm,  arrived  at  Ptoleraais  a  little  after 
Siii|oo  of  Montfbrt,  Renard  of  Daro- 
pierre,  and  others,  yet  the  plague  de- 
stroying manjr  of  them,  and  the  rest 
either  returning,  or  engaging  in  the 
petty  quarrels  S  theH^hristian  princes, 
there  was  nothing  done;  so  that  the 
auHan  of  Aleppo  easilj  defeated  their 
troops  in  1204.  The  sixth  croisade  be- 
gan in  1228;  in  which  the  Christians 
took  the  town  of  wDamietta,  tiut  were 
forced  to  surrender  it  again.  In  1229, 
the  emperor  Frederic  made  peace  with 
the  sultan  for  ten  years.  About  1240, 
Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  to 
Henry  III.  king  of  England,  arrived  at 
Palestine,  at  the  head  of  the  English 
croisade ;  but  finding  it  most  advan- 
tageous to  conclude  a  peace,  he  re- 
embarked,  and  steered  towards  Italy. 
In  1224,  the  Karasmians  being  driven 
out  of  Turkey  bv  the  Tartars,  broke 
into  Palestine,  and  gave  the  Christians 
a  general  defeat  near  Gaza,  llic  se- 
venth croisade  was  headed,  in  1249,  by 
St.  Lewis,  who  took  the  town  of  Dami- 
etta ;  but  a  sickness  happening  in  the 
Christian  army,  the  king'  endeavoured 
a  retreat :  in  which,  being  pursued  by 
the  infidels,  most  of  his  army  were  mi- 


serably butchered, and  himself  and  the 
nobility  taken  prisoners.  A  truce  was 
agreed  upon  for  ten  years*  and  the  king 
and  lords  set  at  liberty.  The  etghlfi 
croisade,  in  1279,  was  headed  by  the 
same  prince  who  made  himself  master 
of  the  port  and  castle  of  Carthage  In 
Africa :  but  dying  a  short  time  after,  he 
left  his  army  in  a  very  ill  condition. 
Soon  after,  the  king  of  Sicily  coming  up 
with  a  g^ood  fleet,  and  jdnine  Philip  the 
bold,  son''%nd  successor  of  Lewis,  the 
king  of  Tumt,  after  several  enga^- 
ments  with  the  Christians,  in  which  ne 
was  always  worsted,  desired  peace, 
which  was  granted  upon  conditions  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Christians;  after 
which  both  princes  eaibarked  to  thdr 
own  khigdoms.  Prince  Edward,  of 
England,  who  avrived  at  Tunis  at  the 
time  of  this  treaty,  sailed  towards  Pto- 
lemus,  where  he  landed  a  small  body 
of  300  English  and  French,  and  hinder- 
ed Bendochar  from  lapng  seige  to  Pto- 
lemus :  but  being  oUiged  to  return  to 
take  possession  of  the  crown  of  England, 
thb  croisade  ended  without  contributing 
any  thing  to  the  recovery  of  the  holy 
land.  In  1291,  the  town  of  Acre»  'or 
Ptolemais  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
the  sultan  of  Egypt,  and  the  Christiana 
quite  driven  out  of  Syria,  lliere  has 
been  no  croisade  since  that  period, 
though  several  popes  have  attempted 
to  stir  up  the  Christians  to  such  an  on- 
dertaking  ;  particulariy  Nicholas  IV.  in 
1292,  and  Clement  V  in  1311. 

'l*hough#iese  croisades  were  effects 
of  the  moalinbiurd  superstition,  they 
tended  greatiy  to  promote  the  ^ood  oif 
Europe.  Multitudes,  indeed,  were  de- 
stroyed, M.  Voltaire  computes  the 
people  who  perished  in  the  different 
expeditions  at  upwards  of  two  millions. 
Many  there  were,  however,  who  re- 
turned ;  and  these  having  converted  so 
long  with  i)eople  who  lived  in  a  much 
more  magnificient  way  then  themselves* 
began  to  entertain  some  taste  for  a  re- 
fined and  polished  may  of  hie.  Thus 
the  barbarism  in  which  Europe  had 
been  so  long  imnnersed  began  to  wear 
off  soon  after.  The  princes  also  who 
remained  at  home,  found  means  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  frenzy  of  the  people. 
By  the  absence  of  such  numbers  of 
restless  and  martial  adventurers,  peace 
was  established  in  their  dominions. 
They  also  took  the  opportunity  of  an- 
nexing to  their  crowns  many  consider- 
able  fiefs,  either  by  purchase,  or  the 
extinction  of  the  heirs ;  and  thus  the 
mischiefs  which  must  always  attend 
feudal  governments  were  considerably 
lessened.    With  regard  to  the  bad  soc- 
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of  the  croisades,  it  was  scarcely 
poanble  that  any  other  thing  cculd  hap 
pen  to  them.  Ine  emp>eror8  of  Constan- 
flnoplet  instead  of  assisting,  did  all  in 
their  power  to  disconcert  their  schemes : 
ihcjr  were  jealous,  and  not  without  rea- 
soo,  of  such  an  inundation  of  barbarians. 
Yet,  had  they  considered  their  true  in- 
terutp  they  would  rather  have  aa^sted 
them,  or  at  least  stood  neuter,  than 
enter  into  alliances  with  the  Turks. 
They  followed  the  latter  method,  how- 
ever, and  were  often  of  very  great  dis- 
KTvioe  to  the  western  adventurers, 
whkb  at  last  occasioned  the  loss  of 
their  city.  Uut  the  worst  enemies  the 
cnteders  had  were  their  own  internal 
fdids  and  distentions.  They  neither 
could  afp-ee  while  marching  together 
ia  armies  with  a  view  to  conquest,  nor 
oonld  they  unite  their  conquests  under 
cne  government  after  they  had  made 
them.  They  set  up  three  ^mall  states, 
oae  at  Jerusalem,  another  at  Antioch, 
aad  another  at  Edessa.  Thcae  sutes, 
iattead  o£  assisting,  made  war  upon 
CKh  other,  and  on  the  («reek  emp^- 
m;  and  thus  became  an  easy  prey  to 
the  oonmon  enemy.  The  horrid  cruel* 
ties  thef  committed,  too,  must  have 
iaipired  the  Turks  with  the  most  in- 
vinbifele  hatred  against  them,  and  nu^e 
them  resist  with  the  greatest  obstinacy. 
They  were  such  as  could  have  been 
coomittMl  only  by  barbarians  inflamed 
with  the  most  bigotted  enthosiasm. 
When  Jerusalem  was  taken,  not  only 
the  numerous  garrisons  were  put  to  the 
svord,  bat  the  inhabitants  were  massa- 
atd  without  mercy  and  without  dis- 
tiBcdoB.  No  age  or  sex  was  spared. 
not  even  sucking  children.  According 
to  Vdtaire,  some  Christians,  who  had 
been  iuflfered  by  the  Turks  to  live  in 
that  cit^,  led  the  conquerors  into  the 
moit  private  caves,  where  women  had 
concealed  themselves  with  their  chil- 
dicn,  and  not  one  of  them  was  suffered 
ts  escape.  What  eminently  shows  the 
codmsiasm  by  which  these  conquerors 
were  animated,  is,  their  behaviour  after 
this  terrible  slaughter.  They  marched 
over  heaps  of  dead  bodies  towards  the 
holy  sepulchre  ;  and  while  their  hands 
polluted  with  the  blood  of  so  many 
persons,  sune;  anthems  to  the 
inon  Saviour  of  Mankind  !  Kay,  so 
hg  did  their  religious  enthusiasm  over- 
cone  their  fury,  that  these  ferocious 
coDqoeroys  now  burst  into  tears.  If  the 
abflordity  and  wickedness  of  their  con- 
doa  can  be  exceeded  by  any  thing,  it 
■ost  be  by  what  follows.  In  1204,  the 
llCttxy  of  crdsading  seized  the  children, 
Yho  are  erer  rcadv  to  imitate  what 


they  see  their  parents  cnga^d  in. 
Their  childish  folly  was  enoooniged  by 
the  monks  and  schoolma^ara;  and 
thousands  of  those  innocents  were  con- 
ducted from  the  houses  of  .thdrpteeots 
on  the  snpentitious  interprdatleD  df 
these  words :  V  Out  of  the  jnoatlM'ef 
babes  and  sucklings  hast  th'oa  perfected 
praise.^  Their  base  condiieton  Md  a 
part  of  them  to  the  Turks,  and  tlie  rest 
perished  miserably.  Humt^a  Hiai  of 
England^  vol.  i.  p.  292,  &c:  and  vol.  u. 
p.  280 ;  Ene.  Bnt.  and  MoahdnCa  Ecc 
HUt. 

CROSIERS,  a  religkais  order,  found- 
ed in  honour  of  the  invention  or  disco- 
very of  the  cross  by  the  empress  Helena* 
They  were*  till  ot  Ute,  dispersed  in  se- 
veral parts  of  Eutwe,  particularly  in 
the  Low  Countries.  France,  and  Bohe- 
mia; those  of  Italy  were  suppressed 
ei^en  before  the  late  revolutions.  These 
religious  folloMP  thb  rules  of  St.  Augus- 
tine. Tbey  had  in  England  the  name 
of  Crouched  ErMtra. 
"  CROSIER,  or  Crozikr,  a  shepherd's 
crook  ;  ai  symbol  of  pastoral  authoritv^ 
consisting  of  a  gold  or  silver  staff,  crook- 
ed at  the  top,  carried  occasionally  be- 
fore bishqis  and  abbots,  and  held  in  the 
hand  when  they  give  the  solemn  bene* 
diction. 

CROSS,  in  Scripture  language,  means 
the  sufferings,  of  Christ,  Gal.  vi.  14. 
The  sufferings,  trials,  or  persecutions 
of  the  people  are  also  called  a  cross. 
Matt.  zvi.  24.  Cross  signifies  also  a 
gibbet,  made  with  two  pieces  of  wood, 
placed  crosswise,  whether  they  cross 
with  right  angles  at  the  top  like  a  T, 
or  in  the  middle  of  their  length  like  an 
X.  The  cross  to  which  our  Saviour 
was  fastened,  and  on  which  he  died, 
was  of  the  former  kind  ;  being  thus  re- 
presented by  old  monuments,  coins,  and 
crosses  The  death  of  the  cross  was 
the  most  dreadful  of  all  others,  both  for 
the  shame  and  pain  of  it ,  and  so  scan- 
dalous, that  it  was  inflicted  as  the  last 
mark  of  detestation  upon  the  rilest  of 
people.  It  was  the  punishment  of  rob- 
bers and  murderers,  provided  that  they 
were  slave  too ;  but  otherwise,  if  they 
were  free,  and  had  the  privilege  of  the 
city  of  Rome,  this  was  then  tnought  a 
prostitution  of  that  honour,  and  too  in- 
famous a  punishment  for  such  a  one, 
let  his  crimes  be  what  they  would.  The 
form  of  a  cross  being  such  as  has  been 
already  described,  the  body  of  the  cri- 
minal was  fastened  to  the  upright  piece 
by  nailing  the  feet  to  it,  and  on  the 
other  transverse  piece  generally  by 
nailing  the  hands  on  each  side;  Kow« 
because  these  parts  of  ihc  bodv\  Vx\Y«i^ 
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the  instraments  of  action  and  inotioD, 
are  ^[mmded  by  Nature  with   a  much 

S eater  qaantiir  of  nerves  than  others 
ve  oqcarion  tor ;  and  because  all  sen- 
aatioo'  IS.  performed  by  the  spirit  con- 
tamod*in  the  nerves ;  it  will  follow  as 
Stanhope  dbiierves,  that  wherever  they 
abonna  the  sense  of  pain  most  needs  in 
proportion  be  more  quick  and  tender. 
The  Jews  confbn,  Indeed  that  they 
crucified  people  in  their  nation,  but 
deny  that  tney  inflicted  this  punishment 
upon  any  one  alive.  They  first  put 
them  to  death,  and  then  fastened  them 
to  the  cross,  either  bv  the  hands  or 
neck.  But  ^are  are  indisputable  proofo 
of  their  crucifying  men  frequently  alive. 
The  worshippers  of  Baalpeor,  and. the 
king  of  Ai  were  hung  up  alive ;  as  were 
also  the  descendantsi>f  aaul,  who  were 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  Gibeonites,  3 
Sam.  xxL  9.  .    ^ 

Before  crudfisdoo,  the  criminal  was 
generally  scourged  witbf  cords ;  some- 
times little  bones,  or  pieces  of  bones, 
were  tied  to  these  scourges,  so.  that  thf 
condemned  person  might  sufier  more 
severely.    It  was  also  a  custom^  that  he 
vHio  was  to  be  crucified  should  bear  hla 
own  cross  to  the  place  of  execution. 
After  this  manner,  we  find  Christ  was 
compelled  to  bear  hb  cross ;  and  as  he 
sunk  under  the  burden,  Simon  the  Ofr- 
renian  was  constrained  to  bear  it  after 
him  and  with  him.    But  whereas  it  is 
gmerallv  supposed  that  our  Lord  bore 
the  whole  cross,  i.  e.  the  long  and  trans- 
verse part  both,  this  seems  to  be  a  thing 
impossible;   and  therefore  Lipsins  (in 
his  treatise  De  Suflfiiich  CnuU)  has 
set  the  matter  in  a  true  light,  when  he 
tells  us  that  Jesus  only  carried  the 
transverse    beam ;    because   the    kng 
beam,  or  the  body  of  the  cross,  was 
either  fixed  in  the  ground  before,  or 
made  ready  to  be  set  up  as  soon  as  the 
prisoner  came  ;  aiKl  from  hence  he  ob- 
serves, that  painters  are  very  much 
mistaken  in  their  description  or  our  Sa- 
viour carrying  the  whc4e  cross.    There 
were  several  ways  of  crucifying ;  some- 
times the  criminal  was  fsstened  with 
cords  to  a  tree,  sometimes  he  was  cru- 
cified with  his  head  downwards.    This 
way,  it  if  said,  P^er  chose,  out  of  re- 
roect  to  his  master,  Jesus  Christ,  not 
tfiinking  himself  worthy  to  be  crucified 
like  liim ;  though  the  common  wav  of 
crucifying  was  by  tastening  the  criminal 
with  nails,  one  through  each  hand,  and 
one  through  both  feet,  or  one  through 
each  of  them ;  for  this  was  not  always 
performed  in  the  same  manner ;  the 
ancients    sometimes    represent    Jesus 
Cllrist  cnicified  with  four  naSTs,  and 


sometimes  with  three.  The  crinunal 
was  fixed  to  the  cross  quite  naked ;  and. 
in  all  probability,  the  Saviour  of  sinners 
was  not  used  with  any  greater  tendei* 
ness  than  others  upon  whom  this  pu- 
nishment was  inflicted.  The  text  of  the 
Gospel  shows  clearly  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  fastened  to  the  cross  with  nails  ; 
and  die  Psalmist  (Ps.  xxii.  16.)  had 
foretold  long  bef(»«,  that  thev  should 
pierce  his  hands  and  his  feet ;  but  there 
are  great  disputes  concerning  the  num- 
ber of  these  nails.  The  Greeks  repre- 
sent our  Saviour  as  fastened  to  the  croaa 
with  four  nails ;  in  which  particular 
Gregory  of  Tours  agrees  with  them, 
one  on  each  hand  ami  foot.  But  several 
SLXf  of  opinion  that  our  Saviour's  hands 
and  feet  were  pierced  with  three  nails 
only,  vis.  one  on  each  hand,  and  one 
through  both  his  feet ;  and  the  custom 
of  the  Littyis  is  rather  for  this  last  opin- 
ion ;  for  the  ^nerality  of  the  old 
cracifixes  made  in  the  Latin  church 
have  only  three  mdls.  Nonnus  thinks 
thft  our  Saviour's  arms  were 'besides 
bound  fut  to  the  cross  wi^  chains ;  and 
St.  Hilary  speaks  of  the  cords  where- 
wiA  he  was  tied  to  it  Sometimes  they 
who  were  fastened  upon  the  c^dss  lived 
a  good  while  in  that  condition.  St.  An- 
drew is  believed  to  have  contimied  three 
days  aUve  upon  it.  Eusebhis  speaks  of 
certain  martyrs  in  Egypt  who  wrre  kept 
upon  the  cross  till  they  were  starvedto 
death.  Pilate  was  amased  at  Jeiat 
Christ's  d>ing  so  soon,  because  natural- 
ly he  must  have  lived  longer,  If  it  had 
not  been  in  his  power  to  have  liU  dowo 
his  life,  and  to  take  it  up  againl  The 
thighs  of  the  two  thieves,  wha  were 
crucified  with  our  Saviour,  were  farokeo. 
in  order  to  hasten  their  death,  that  their 
bodies  might  not  remain  upon  the  crosa^ 
on  the  Sabbath  day.  John,  xix.  31.  33  s 
and  to  comply  with  the  law  of  Moses 
which  forbids  the  bodies  to  be  left  there 
after  sunset  But,  among  other  na- 
tions, they  were  sufiered  to  remain 
upon  the  cross  a  long  time.  Sometimes 
tht-y  were  devoured  alive  by  birds  and 
beasts  of  prey-  Guards  were  appointed 
to  observe  that  none  of  their  friends  or 
relations  should  take  them  down  and 
bury  them.  The  Roman  soldiers,  who 
had  crucified  Jesus  Christ  and  the  two 
thieves,  continued  near  the  crosses  till 
the  bodies  were  taken  down  and  buried. 
Invention  tf  the  Ctomm,  an  ancient 
feast  solemnized  on  the  3d  of  .May,  in 
memory  of  St.  Helena's  (the  mother  of 
Constantine)  finding  the  true  cross  of 
Christ  deep  in  the  ground  od  Mount 
Calvary  where  she  erected  a  church 
for  (he  preservation  of  part  of 't :  thr 
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t  hang  brought  to  Rome,  and  de- 
posited in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross 
«  Jenmlem. 

MxaUation  q/*  the  Oom,  an  ancient 
feaat  held  on  the  14th  of  September,  in 
memocy  of  this,  that  Heraclitoir  reHored 
to  Bfoiint  Calvary  the  true  croei,  in  643, 
wliich  had  been  carried  off  fourteefi 
yms  before  by  Coaroci,  king  of  Persia, 
opQO  his  taking  Jerusalem  from  the  em- 
pcpor  Phocas. 

The  AdcratUn  pf  the  Cro9$  seems  to 
have  beien  practised  in  the  andent 
dmreli,  la  aa  much  as  the  heathens, 
paniciilarly  Julian,  reproached  the  pri- 
mitiTe  Christians  witn  It ;  and  we  do 
not  find  that  their  apologists  disclaimed 
Ifae  chain.  Momay,  hideed,  ssserted 
tibat  thbhad  l^een  done  by  St  Cyril, 
bat  could  not  support  his  allegation  at 
Ilia  conference  or  Fontainbleau.  St 
Beiena  is  said  to  have  reduced  the  ado- 
ration of  the  cross  to  its  just  principle, 
sinoa  she  adtned  Christ  in  the  wood,  not 
the  wood  itself.  With  such  modifica 
tifloa  some  ProUstants  have  been  4n- 
doocd  to  admit  the  adoration  of  the 
crass.  John  Hussallowed  of  the  phrase, 
provided  it  were  expressly  added,  that 
the  adoration  was  rdative  to  the  person 
cf  Gbrist.  But,  however  Roman  catho- 
fics  OMif  teem  to  triumph  b^  virtue  of 
such  di^oction  and  mitigations,  it  is 
well  known  they  have  no  great  place 
in  their  own  practice.  Imbertt  the 
prior  of  Gascony,  was  severely  prose- 
cuted In  1683,  for  telline  the  people, 
that,  in  the  ceremony  of  adoring  the 
cnaa.  practised  in  that  church  on  Good 
Friday*  they  were  not  to  adore  the 
*«aod,  but  Cnrist.  who  was  crucified  on 
it  The  curate  of  the  parish  told  them 
'the  contrary.  It  was  the  wood;  the 
wold  they  were  to  adore  I  Imbert  re- 
pUod,  it  was  Christ,  not  the  wood :  for 
which'  he  was  cited  before  die  arch- 
hUhop  of  BnurdeauK,  suspended  from 
hb  functions,  and  even  threatened  with 
ckaioi  and  perp'.-tual  imprisonment.  It 
Bale  availed  him  to  cite  the  bishop  of 
Mconx's  distinction :  it  was  answered, 
that  the  church  allowed  it  nut. 

CKOSS.BEARER,  in  the  Romish 
chnrch,  the  cUaplain  of  an  archbishop, 
who  bears  a  cross  before  him  on  solf  mn 
sccailans.  Cross-bearers  also  denote 
certain  officers  in  the  inciuisltion,  who 
■akc  a  vow  before  die  inquisitors,  or 
their  vicars,  to  defend  the  catholic  faith, 
thoagh  with  Uie  loss  of  fortune  and  life. 
Their  business  is  also  to  provide  the 
boMidtors  with  neceHsarics. 

CRUCIFIX,  a  cross,  upon  which  the 
body  of  Christ  is  fastened  in  effigy,  used, 
by  the  Roman  catholics,  to  excite  in 


their   minds  4  Strong  idea  of  our  Sa- 
viour's passion. 
CRUC1FICTI0NX)F  CHRIST.  See 

Caoss 

CRUSADE.  See  Croisadb.  , 
CURATE,  the  lowest  d^mJn  the 
church  of  England ;  be  wfaoropments 
the  incumbent  of  a  church,  paradn,  or 
vicar,  and  officiates  in  hia  stttd :  ht  is 
to  be  licensed  and  admitted  by  the  U- 
shop  of  Uie  diocess,  or'bjr  an  ordinaiy 
having  episc(n)al  iurisdiction ;  and  when 
a  curate  hatn  the  approbation  of 'the 
bishop,  he  usually  appoints  the  sakmr 
too ;  and,  in  such  case  if  he  be  not  paidL 
the  curate  hath  a  proper  remedy  in  the 
ecclesiastical  court,  by  a  sequestration 
of  the  profits  of  the  benefice ;  but  if  the 
curate  be  not  licenced  by  the  Ushop, 
he  is  put  to  his  remedy  at  common  law, 
where  he  must  prove  the  agreement, 
&c.  A  curate  having  no  fixed  estate 
in  his  curacy,  not  bemg  instituted  and 
nducted,  may  be  removed  at  plware 
by  the  bi&hup,  or  incumbent-  bui  tuere 
are  perpetual  curates  as  well  as  tim- 
pomry,  who  are  appointed  where  tithes 
are  Impropriate,  and  no  vicarage  en- 
dowed; these  are  not  removeAAe,  and 
the  improprietors  are  obliged  to  find 
thenaj  some  whereof  have  certab  por- 
tions of  the  tithes  settled  on  them.  Cu- 
rates must  subscribe  the  declaration 
according  to  the  act  of  uniformity,  or 
are  liable  to  imprisonment.  Though 
the  condition  of  curates  be  somewhat 
ameliorated  by  a  late  act,  it  must  be 
Cf^nfessed  that  they  are  btill,  in  many 
respects,  exposed  to  hardships :  their 
salaries  are  not  equal  to  many  dissent- 
ing ministers,  who  have  nothing  to  de- 
|}end  on  but  the  liberality  of  their  people. 
Can  there  be  a  ^ater  reproach  to  the 
dignified  ecclesiastics  of  this  country, 
than  the  comparatively  miserable  pit- 
tance allowed  the  curates,  who  do  all 
the  labour  f  Surely  they  must  be  a  set  of 
useless  beings,  to  reap  so  little  wages  ; 
or  else  they  are  unjustiy  treated !.' ! 

CURIOSITY,  a  propensity  or  dispo- 
sition of  the  soul  which  inclines  it  to 
inquire  after  new  objects,  and  to  delight 
in  viewhig  them.  Curiosit^r  is  proper* 
when  it  springs  from  a  desire  to  know 
our  duty,  to  mature  our  judgments,  to 
enlarge  our  minds,  and  to  reg^ulate  our 
conduct  i  but  immt)per  when  it  wishes 
to  know  more  of  Goa,  of  the  decrees;  the 
origin  of  evil ;  the  state  of  men,  or  the  - 
nature  of  thines,  than  it  is  designed  for 
us  to  know.  The  evil  of  this  is  evident. 
It  reproaches  Gnd*s  eoodness ;  it  is  a 

IvIolaUon  of  Scripture.  Deut.  xxii.  29 ;  it 
robs  us  of  our  time :  it  often  in%^  va 
qnbappy^  lecaeim  mir  usifSSuXiteM^  %xi^ 
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prradaces  misdiief.  Ta  cure  this  dispo- 
sidon  Jet  us  coiindei'  the  divine  coin> 
maiuL  PhiL  iv.  6b  that  everv  thing  es- 
sential is  revealed;  that  Uod  cannot 
eiT'i  that  Y^t  shall  be  satisfied  in  a  fu- 
ture %iite^  Is.  xiii.  7.  Curiositjr  concehi- 
ing  thtt  ufftdn  .of  others  is  exceedingly 
repirdtiensible.  "  It  interrupts,"  says  an 
cflqjant  writer,  *'  the  order,  and  breaks 
the  peace  of  society.  Persons  of  this 
disposition  are  dangerous  troublers  of 
the  world-  Crossing  the  lines  in  which 
others  move,  they  create  confusion,  and 
awaken  resentment.  Hence,  many  a 
friendship  has  been  broken ;  the  peace 
of  many  a  family  has  been  overdirown : 
and  much  bitter  and  lasting  discord  has 
been  profmgated  through  society.  Such 
E  disposition  is  entirely  the  reverse  of 
that  amiable  spirit  of  charity  our  Lord 
inculcates.  Charity,  like  the  sun,  bright- 
eda  every  objea  on  which  it  shines :  a 
ceoaorious  disposition  casts  every  cha- 
ncier into  the  darkest  shade  it  will 
De«r.  It  is  to  be  farther  observed,  that 
all  impertinent  curiosit/  about  tlia  af 
fairs  of  others  tends  greatly  to  obstma 
personal  reformation.  They  who  are 
80  officiously  oc<;upied  about  their  neigh- 
bour^ have  little  leisure,  ahd  less  in- 
clination,  to  observe  their  own  defects, 
or  to  mind  their  own^duty.  From  their 
inquisitke '  researches,  they  find,  or 
imagine  ^ey  find,  in  Uie  behaviour  of 
othen,  an  apology  for  their  own  fail- 
ing ;  and  the  favourite  result  of  their 
Incjuiries  generally  is,  to  rest  satisfied 
with  themselves.  We  should  consider, 
also,  that  everv  excursion  of  vain  cu- 
riosity about  others  is  a  subtraction  from 
that  time  and  thought  which  afe  due  to 
ourselves,  and  to  God.  In  the  great 
circle  of  human  affairs,  there  is  room 
for  every  one  to  be  busy,  and  well  em- 
ployed in  his  own  province,  without 
encroaching  upon  that  of  others.  It  is 
the  ijrovince  ot  superiors  to  direct ;  of 
inferiors  to  obey ;  of  the  learned  to  be 
Instructive ;  of  the  ignorant  to  be  docile ; 
of  the  old  to  be  commtmicative  ;  of  the 
young  to  be  adviseaUe  and  diligent. 
In  aU  the  various  relatioos  which  sub- 
sist among  us  in  life,  as  husband  and 
wife,  niaster  and  servants,  parents  and 
children,  relations  and  friends,  rulers 
and  subjects,  innumerable  duties  stand 
ready  to  be  performed;  innumeraUe 
calls  to  activity  present  themselves  on 
every  hand,  sufficient  to  fill  up  with 
advantage  and  honour  the  whole  time 
of  man.'^  BUnt't  Semu  vol.  iv.  ser.  8 ; 
Clark^9  Serm,  ser.  on  Deut,  xziz.  29 ; 
Seed^M  Poitb,  Serm.  ser.  7. 

CURSEl,  the  action  of  wishing  any 
tremendlius  evil  to  another.  In  Scripture 


language  it  signifies  the  just  and  lawful 
sentence  of  God's  law,  condemning  sin^ 
ners  to  sufier  the  full  punishment  of 
their  sin.  Gal.  iii.  10. 

CURSING    and    Swearing.       See 
Swearing. 

.  CUSi'OM,  a  very  comprehensive 
term,  denoting  the  manners,  ceremo- 
nies, and  fashions*  of  a  people,  wWch 
having  turned  into  habit,  and  passed 
into  use,  obt^n  the  force  of  laws.  Cus- 
tom and  habit  are  often  confcxmded. 
By  custom^  we  mean  a  frequent  reitera- 
tion of  the  same  act ;  and  by  habit^  the 
effect  that  custom  has  on  the  mind  or 
the  body.    See  Habit. 

•«  Viewine  man,"  says  Lord  Kames, 
«<  as  a  sensitive  being,  and  i>erceivine 
the  influence  of  novelty  upon  him,  would 
one  suspect  that  ciutom  has  an  equal 
influence  ^  and  yet  our  nature  is  ,<^ually 
susceptible  of  both  ;  not  only  in  different 
objects,  but  frequently  in  the  same, 
when  an  object  is  new,  it  is  enchantmg  ; 
femillari^  renders  it  indifferent ;  and 
custom  after  a  knger  familiarity  makes 
it  again  desirable.  Human  nature,  dar 
venified  with  many  and  variooanniagt 
of  action,  is  wonderful,  and  indulg^ 
the  expression,  intricately  constructed. 
Cuitom  hath  such  influeneaoipon  many 
of  our  feelings,  by  warping  and  varying 
them,  that  we  must  attend  to  its  opera- 
tions, if  we  would  be  acquainted  widi 
human  nature.  A  waJk  upon  the  qaar- 
ter-deck»  though  intolerably  coo&ed» 
becomes,  however,  so  a^rcjc^ble  by 
custom,  that  a  sailor,  in  his  walk  ca 
shore,  confines  hitnstlf  commoOily  vrith-  ^ 
in  the  same  bounds.  I  knew  a  man  who 
had  relinquished  the  sea  for  a  ooontfy 
life:  in  the  comer  of  his 'garden  m' 
reared  an  artificial  mount,  with  a  ^▼el'' 
summit,  resembling  most  accuratd^*  a 
quarter-deck,  not  unlv  in  sliape^  but  in 
saze ;  and  here  was  his  choice  walk." 
Such  we  find  is  qfiten  the  power' of 
custom,    y,  "         ' 

CYNICS^  a  sect  of  ancient  philoso- 
phers, who  valued  themselves  upon 
their  contempt  of  riches  and  state,  arts 
and  sciences,  and  every  thing  in  ^ort» 
except  virtue  and  morality.  They  owe 
their  origin  and  institution  to  Antbthenes 
of  Athens,  a  disciple  of  Socrates  {  who 
being  asked  of  what  use  his  phik)8Qphy 
had  been  to  him,  replied,  '*  it  enables 
me  to  live  with  myself."  Diogenes  was 
the  most  famous  of  his  disciples.  In 
whose  life  the  system  of  this  philosophy 
appears  in  its  greatest  perfection.  He 
lea  a  most  whimsical  life,  despising 
every  kind  of  convenience ;  a  tub  serving 
him  for  a  lodging,  which  he  rolled  be- 
fore him  wherever  he  went ;  yti  he  was 
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DOC  the  more  hamble  on  account  of  his 
ngged  cloak,  bag,  and  tub.  One  day 
ciiteriog  Plato's  house,  at  a  time  when 
there  was  a  splendid  entertainment  for 
several  persons  of  disdncdan»  he  jump- 
ed, in  all  his  dirt,  upon  a  very  rich 
ooDch,  saving  **  1  trample  on  the  pride 
of  Plato  1"  "yes/*  replied  Plato,  "but 


with  sdll  greater  pride,  Diogenes  !"  He 
had  the  utmost  contempt  for  all  the  hu- 
man race  ;  for  he  walked  the  street  of 
Athens  at  noon  day,  with  a  lighted  lan- 
tern in  his  hand,  telling  the  people  '*  he 
was  in  search  erf"  an  honest  man/'-  Bat 
with  all  hn  maxims  of  morality,  he  held 
sSme  very  pernicious  opinions. 
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DAMIANISTdb  a  denominationvin 
the  sixth  century,  so  called  from  Da- 
mian.  bishop  of  Alexandria.  Their  opin* 
iont  were  ttw  same  as  the  Angi^Utes, 
which  see. 

DAEMONS,  a  name  ghren  by  the  an- 
dents  to  certaip  spirits  or  genii,  which, 
they  say;  appeared  to  men,  either  to  do 
than  service,  or  to  hort  them. 

Several  of  the  heathen  philosophers 
heU  thatUere  were  different  kinds  of 
dsmons  I  (bat  some  oC  them  were  spi- 
ritnal  snnteince%  df  a  more  noUe  origin 
than  the  haman  race,  and  that  others 
had  once  been  qnen. 

But  thoK  dxmons  who  were  the  more 
immediate  objects  of  die  established 
wtxihjp  among  the  ancient  nations  were 
bofluui  spirits,  sudi  as  were  believed  to 
become  dxmons,  or  deities,  after  their 
departare  from  their  bodies. 

It  has  been  generally  thought,  that  by 
d€mofu  we  are  to  understand  devUa^ 
in  the  Septuaeint  version  of  the  Old 
Testament.     Others  think  the   word 
ii  in  that  version  certainly  applied  to 
the  ghosts  of  such  dead   men  as  the 
hocnens  deified,  in  l>eut.  xxxii  17.   Ps. 
cvL  37.    That  dumon  often  bears  the 
nme  meaning  in  the  New  Testament, 
Kd  particularly  in  Acu  xvii.  18.  1  Cor. 
z.  21.    1  Tim.  iv.  1.   Rev.  ix.  13.  is 
ibown  at  large  by  Mr.  Joseph  Mede 
(Ke  Works,  p.  623,  et  seq.)     lliat  the 
word  ia  applied  always  to  human  spi- 
rits in  the  New  Testament,  Mr.  Par- 
ser has  attempted  to  show  in  his  Essay 
XB  Demoniacs,  p.  208.  et  seq.    As  to 
the  neaning  of  the  word  Daemon  in  the 
fuhers  cf  the  Christian  ctiurch,  it  is 
Med  by  them  in  the  same  sense  as  it 
wu  by  the  heathen  philoanpherd,  e^pe- 
oally  the   latter  Platonists;    that   is, 
aimstimes  for  depart<*d  human  spirits, 
and  at  other  times  for  such  spirits  as 
bad  never  inhabited  human  bodies.    In 
the  &thcrs,  indeed,  the  wont  is  more 
commonly  taken  in  an  evil  sense,  than 
in  the  aooent  philosophers. 
D-T.MONI.Ar,  a  human  bein)?  whose 


volidon  and  other  mental  faculties  are 
overpowered  and  restrained,  and  his 
body  possosed  and  actuated  by  some 
created  spiritual  being  of  superior  pow- 
er. Such  seems  to  be  the  aetermmate 
sense  of  the  word ;  but  it  is  disputed 
whether  any  of  mankind  ever  were  in 
this  unfortunate  condiuon.  That  the 
reader  may  form  some  judgment,  ^e 
shall  lay  before  him  the  argumenu  on 
both  sides. 

1.  DdtmoniacB^  argumente  againtt  the 
existence  qf.  Those  who  are  unwilling 
to  allow  that  angels  or  devils  have  ever 
intermeddled  with  the  concerns  of  hu- 
man life,  urae  a  number  of  specious  ar- 
guments. The  Greeks  and  Romans  of 
old,  say,  they  did  believe  in  the  reality 
of  dxmoniacal  possession.  They  suppo- 
sed that  spiritual  beings  did  at  times 
enter  into  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
men,  and  distinguish  themselves  in  that 
situation  by  capricioui»  freaks,  deeds  of 
wanton  mischirf,  or  prophetic  enuncia- 
tions. But  in  the  instances  in  which 
they  supposed  this  to  happen,  it  is  evi- 
dent no  such  thing  took  place.  Their 
accounts  of  the  state  and  conduct  of 
those  persons  whom  they  believed  to  be 
possessed  in  this  supeniatural  manner^ 
show  plainly  that  what  they  ascribed 
to  the  influence  of  dxmons  were  merely 
the  effect  of  natural  diseases.  What- 
ever they  relate  cunct-ming  the  larvaiip 
the  cerritU  and  the  lymfihatici,  shows 
that  these  were  merely  people  disor- 
dered in  mind,  in  the  same  unfortunate 
situation  with  those  madmen,  ideots, 
and  melancholy  persons,  whom  we  have 
among  ourselves.  Festus  describes  the 
iarvati  as  being  /urioei  et  mente  moti, 
Lucian  describ^  dsmoniacs  as  lurtatic, 
and  as  staring  with  their  eyes,  foaming 
at  the  mouth,  and  being  speechless.  It 
appears  still  more  evident  diat  all  the 
persons  si)oken  of  as  possessed  with 
devils  in  the  New  Testament,  were 
either  mad  or  epileptic,  and  precisely 
in  the  same  condition  with  the  tuai^m^n 
and  epIJeptrcs  of  inndem  lim««.    '^^ 
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Jews  among  other  refmaches  which 
thev  threw  oot  against  our  Savimltr, 
aaidi  He  htUh  a  devil,  and  U  mad :  why 
hear  ye  him  ?  Vhtt  exprrssitms  he  haih 
a  devil   and  it  mocf,  were  certainly 
used  on  this  occusioii  m  synonpmous. 
With  all  their  virulence,  they  would 
won  sCirely  sscnbe  to  him  at  once  til^ 
tiling  that  were  inconsistent  and  con- 
tradicttirv.    Those  who  thought  more 
favourably  of  the  character  of  Jesus, 
asserted  concerning  his  discourses,  in 
reply  to  his  adversaries,  Thear  are  not 
the  word$  qf  htm  thai  hath  a  dtmon  ; 
meaning,  no  doubt,  that  he  s|K)ke  in  a 
more  rational  manner  than  a  maximan 
could  be  expected  to  speak.    The  Jews 
appear  to  have  ascribed  to  the  influence 
ct  dxmons,   not  only  that  species  of 
madness  in  which  the  patient  is  raving 
mnAfiirinu  but  alsto  meUmcludy  madness. 
Of  John,  who  secluded  himself  from  in- 
tercq|ir»e  with  the  world,  and  was  diit* 
ti%ui!ihcd  for  abstinence  and  atts   of 
moriitication,  they  said.  He  hath  a  d^t' 
man.   The  youth,  whose  father  applied 
toJrsusto  frer  him  fnim  an  evil  spirit, 
describing   his  unhappy   condition    in 
theMf  words,   Have  mercy  on  my  aon^ 
fir  he  ia  lunatic^  and  eore  vexed  with  a 
ditmon  t/or  oft  times  he  fiUleth  into  the 
fire  ana  oft  into  the  footer,  was  plainly 
epileptic.    Every  thmg,  indeed,  that  is 
related  in  the  New  Testament  concern 
ing  dacmooiacs,  proves  that  they  were 
people  affected  with  such  natural  disea- 
neb  as  are  iar  frum  being  uncommon 
among  mankind  in   the   present  age 
When  the  symptoms  of  the  disorders 
cured  by  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles 
as  cases  of  demoniacal  possession  cor- 
respond so  exactly  with  those  of  disea- 
ses well  known  as  natural -in  the  present 
age,  it  would  be  absurd  to  impute  them 
to  a  supernatural  cause.    It  is  much 
more  consistent  with  common  sense  and 
sound  philosophy  to  suppose   that  our 
Saviour  and  his  apostles   wisety,   and 
with  that  condescension  to  the  weak- 
ness and  prejudices  of  those  with  whom 
they  conversed,  which  so  eminently  dis- 
tinguished the  character  of  tht*  Author 
of  our  holy  religion,  and  must  always  be 
a  prominent  feature  in  the  character  of 
the  true  Christian,  adopted  the  vulgar 
language  in  speaking  of  those  unfortu- 
nate persons  who   were   proundlessly 
imagined  to  be  possessed  with  dsmons, 
though   they    well   knew   the    notions 
which  had  given  rise  to  such  modes  of 
expression  to  be  ill   founded,   than   to 
imagine  that  diseases  wnich   arise  at 
present  from  natural  causes,  were  pro- 
duced in  days  of  old  by  the  intervention 
of  dscmona.  nr  that  evil  spirits  still  con- 


tlniie  to  enter  into  mankind  in  all  cases 
'of  madness,  melancholy,  or  epilepsy. 
Besides,  it  is  by  no  meant  a  sufficient 
reason  for  receiving  any  doctrine  as 
true,  ttMt  It  has  been  generally  received 
through  Uie  world.  Error,  like  an 
e|i|demical  disease,  is  communicated 
from  one  to  another.  In  certain  cir- 
cumstances, too,  the  influence  of  ima- 
gination predominates,  and  restrains  the 
exertions  ot  reason.  Many  false  opin- 
ions have  extendi  their  influence 
through  a  very  wide  circle,  and  main- 
taintrd  it  long.  On  every  such  occasion 
as  the  present,  therefore,  it  becomes  ua 
^irffuire  not  so  much  how  generally 
afly  opinion  has  been  received,  or  how 
long  It  has  prevaUed,  as  from  what 
cause  it  has  onginated,  and  oo  what 
evid^pce^it  rest*.  When  we  contem- 
plate the  frame^of  Mhtor^,  we  behold  a 
grand  and  beautiful  simplicity  prevail- 
ing through  th^whtde :  notwithstanding 
its  immense  emntt  and  though  it  con- 
tams  such^numberless  diversifies  of  be- 
ing, yet  the  sftnplest  machine  constmct- 
«.'d  by  human  art  does  not  display  great- 
er simplicity,  tr  a^uippiercoooexion 
of  parts.  We  may,  «erefore,  infer  tiy 
analogy,  from  what  is  otiservirtile  of  the 
order  of  Nature  in  geilb'al  to  the  pre- 
sent case,  that  to  permit  evil  spirits  to 
intermeddle  with  the  concei^  of  h\ar 
man  life,  would  be  to  break^*llmiigh 
that  OTder  which  the  Deit)^  appears  to 
have  established  through  his  works;'  it 
would  be  to  introduce  a  degree  of  con- 
fusion unworthy  of  the  wisdom  of  Di- 
vine Providence. 

IL    Ditmoniaca,  arguments  fbr  the 
existence  of    In  opposition  to  these  ar- 

?uments,  the  following  are  urg^d  by  the 
>aemonianists.  In  the  days  of  our  Sa- 
viour, it  would  appear  that  demoniacal 
possession  was  very  frt-quent  among 
the  Jews  and  the  neighbouring  nations. 
Many  were  the  evil  spirits  whom  Jesus 
is  related  in  the  Gospels  to  have  ejected 
from  patients  that  were  brought  unto  him 
as  possessed  and  tormented  br  tliooe 
malevolent  daemons.  His  apostles  too^ 
and  the  first  Christians,  who  were  moat 
active  and  successful  in  the  propagadoft 
of  Christianity,  appear  to  have  often  ex- 
erted ihe  miraculous  powers  with  which 
they  were  endowed  on  similar  occasiona. 
llie  dsmons  displayed  a  degree  of 
knowledge  and  malevolence  which  suf- 
ficiently distinguished  them  from  huoum 
beings :  and  the  language  in  which  the 
dxmoniacs  are  mentioned,  and  the  ac* 
tions  and  sentiments  ascribed  to  them  in 
the  New  Testament,  show  that  our  Sa- 
viour and  his  apostles  did  not  consider  the 
idea  of  dsemoniacal  poasesrion  as  behig 
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merely  a  vulgar  error  concerning  the  ori- 
gin of  adiseaae  or  diseases  produced  by  na 
tural  causes.  The  more  enlightened  can- 
non always  av<iid  the  use  of  metaphorical 
modn  of  expression ;  which  though 
foanded  upon  error,  yet  have  beeif  ao 
otablnhca  in  language  by  the  influence 
of  cusCDm,  that  they  cannot  be  suddenly 
Ansiased.  But  in  descriptions  rif  cha- 
lactera,  in  Uh*  narration  m  facts.  «nd  in 
the  lajring  down  of  systems  ot  doctrine, 
we  reqnire  different  rules  to  be  obser 
ved.  Should  any  penoo,  in  compliance 
with  papular  opinions,  talk  in  serious 
knguage  of  the  existence,  dispositions, 
d«amkma»  and  actions  of  a  race  of  be- 
iBB  whom  he  knew  to  be  absolutely 
fiKbalomi  we  torel?  could  not  praise 
Ua  for  integrity :  we  must  suppoae  him 
tD  be  either  exulting  in  irony  over  the 
weak  credaKty  of  those  around  him,  or 
lakteg  advantage  of  their  weakness, 
iHhk  Uie  dishone^v  and  selfish  views  of 
And  if  he  himself  should 

to  any  connexion  with  this  ima- 
wfMtem  of  t)rings;  and  should 
claiin*  ID  consequence  of  this  connexion 
w^  tbem.  particular  honours  from  his 
oonmapofaries ;  whatever  might  be  the 
digpfcy  cf  his  character  in  all  other  re- 
tfKUp  nobody  couki  hesitate  to  brand 
k^  aa  an  impostor.  In  this  light  must 
«e  regard  the  conduct  of  our  Saviour 
aid  his  apostles,  if  the  idea  of  dxmonia- 
cal  poBBCision  were  to  be  considered 
■crely  aa  a  vulgar  error.  Thev  talked 
aaA  acted  as  if  they  believed  that  evil 
fpfaita  bad  actually  entered  into  those 
vho  were  brought  to  them  as  posse&sc^d 
with  devils,  and  as  if  those  spirits  had 
been  actnallv  expelled  by  their  autho- 
rity out  of  tne  unhappy  persons  whom 
ihcy  bad  possessed.  Thejr  demanded, 
IDQ^  to  have  their  professions  and  de- 
daratioos  believed,  in  consequence  of 
thdr  performing  such  mighty  works, 
ad  havine  thus  triumphed  over  the 
powers  of  aell.  The  reality  of  demo- 
aiaeal  poaKs&ion  stands  upon  the  same 
evidence  with  the  Gospel  system  in  ge- 

Nor  is  there  any  thing  unrea- 

in  this  doctrine.    It  does  not  ap- 
lo  contradict  those  ideas  which  the 

appearance  of  Nature  and  tne 
of  events  so^gebt.  concerning  the 
and  wisdom  of  the  Deity, 
by  which  he  regulates  the  affairs  of  the 
■imai.  We  often  fancy  ourselves 
dfc  to  comprehend  things  to  which  our 
aademanding  is  wholly  inadequate ; 
we  persuade  ourselves,  at  times,  that 
the  wbde  extent  of  the  works  of  the 
Doty  must  be  well  known  to  us,  and 
that  hia  designs  must  always  be  such  as 
^a  can  fiathom.    We  are  then  rcasly, 


whenever  any  difficulty  arises  to  us  in 
considering  the  conduct  cf  Providence, 
to  model  things  accnring  to  our  own 
ideas ;  to  deny  that  the  Deity  can  p««- 
sibly  be  the  author  of  things  which  we 
cavmot  n-concile  ;  and  to  assert,  that  he 
must  act  on  every  occasion  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  our  narrow  views.  'IliiB 
is  the  pride  of  reason  ;  and  it  leeans  to 
have  suggested  the  strongest  objections 
that  have  been  at  any  time  urgecf  against 
the  realitv  of  demoniacal  possession. 
But  the  Deity  may  surely  connect  one 
order  of  hu  creatures  with  another. 
We  perceive  mutual  relations  and  a 
beautiful  connexion  to  prevail  through 
all  that  part  of  Nature  which  falls  wiS- 
in  the  sphere  of  our  observation.  The 
inferior  animals  are  connected  widi 
mankind,  and  subjected  to  their  autho- 
rity, not  only  in  instances  in  which  it  i« 
exerted  for  their  advantage,  but  even 
where  it  is  tjrrannically  aouaed  to  dieir 
destruction.  Among  the  rviJs  to  which 
mankind  have  been  subjected,  why 
might  not  their  being  liable  to  daemo- 
niacal  possession  be  one  f  While  the 
Supreme  Being  retains  the  sovereignty 
of  the  universe  he  may  employ  what- 
ever agents  he  thinks  proper  in  the  exe- 
cution of  his  purposes ;  ne  may  either 
commiasloo  an  angel,  or  let  loose  a  de- 
vil ;  as  well  as  bend  the  human  will,  or 
communicate  anv  particular  impulse  to 
matter  All  thai  rtvrlation  makea 
knowoj  all  that  human  r  ason  can  con* 
ji  cture,  concerning  the  existence  of  va- 
rious orders  of  spiritual  beings,  good  and 
bad.  is  perfectly  consistent  with,  and 
even  favourable  to,  the  doctrine  oif  de- 
moniacal possession.  It  is  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament  in  such  language, 
and  such  narratives  are  related  con- 
cerning it,  that  the  Gospels  cannot  be 
well  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  as 
pieces  of  imposture,  and  Jesus  Christ 
must  be  considered  as  a  man  who  took 
advantm  of  the  weakness  and  igno- 
rance ofnis  contf'mporaries.  if  this  aoc- 
trine  be  nothing  but  a  vulgar  error ;  it 
teaches  nothing  inconsistent  with  the 
genera)  conduct  of  Providence ;  in  short. 
It  is  not  the  caution  of  philoaophy.  but 
the  pride  of  reason  that  suggests  objec- 
tions against  this  doctrine,  aee  the  ea- 
bays  of  Kounf,  F»rmer,  Worthington^  Dr, 
/xir/frter,  Maeknijfhi,  Fell,  BurgK  Oc.  mt 
Djemomam  Seed'a  Potthumout  Sermom^ 
ser.  vi.  and  artide  Damoniac  in  Enc, 
B^it. 

DAMNATION,  condemnation  This 
w«>rd  is  used  to  denote  the  final  loss  of 
the  soul ;  but  it  is  not  always  to  be  un- 
derstood in  this  sense  in  the  sacred 
Scripture^    Thus  it  is  !A\d  ii\  Rtitci«  xS&« 
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2.  ««They  that  reiist  shall  receive  tb 
themselves  damnation,"  i.  e.  cocdem- 
natioo,  **  frome  th  rulers,  who  are  not 
a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to  the  evil.*' 
Again,  in  1  Cor.  zi.  29.  «*  He  thai  eat- 
eth  and  drinketh  unworthily,  eateth  and 
drinketh  damnation  to  himself ;"  i.  e. 
condemnation  ;  exposea  himself  to  se- 
vere tedfiporal  judgments  from  God,  and 
to  the  judgments  and  censure  of  the  wise 
and  good.  A^ain,  Rom.  xiv.  23.  **  He 
that  doubteth  is  damned  if  he  eat ;"  i.  e. 
is  condemned  both  by  his  own  con- 
science, and  the  word  of  God,  because 
he  is  far  from  being  satisfied  that  he  is 
right  in  so  doing. 

DANCERS^  a  sect  which  sprung  up 
about  1373  in  Flanders,  and  [daces 
about  It  was  their  custom  all  of  a  sud- 
den to  fall  a  dancing,  and,  holding  each 
other's  hands,  to  continue  thereat,  till, 
being  suffocated  with  the  extraordinary 
violence,  they' fall  down  breathless  to- 
gether. During  these  intervals  of  vehe- 
ment agitation  they  pretended  to  be  fa- 
voured with  wonderful  viaons.  Like 
the  Whippers,  they  roved  from  place 
to  place,  begging  their  victuals,  holding 
their  secret  assemblies,  and  treating  the 
priesthood  and.  worship  of  the  church 
with  the  utmost  contempt.  Thus  we 
find,  as  Dr.  Haweis  observes,  that  the 
French  Convulsionists  and  the  Welch 
Jumpers  have  had  predecessors  of  the 
same  stamp.  There  is  nothing  new  un- 
der the  sun.  HaweU^  and  Muhdm^t  Ch, 
ma.  Cent,  li. 

DARKNESS,  the  absence,  privation, 
or  want  of  natural  light.  In  Scripture, 
language  it  also  signifies  sin,  John.  lii.  19. 
trouble,  Isa.  viii.  22,  obscurity,  privacy. 
Matt.  X.  27.  forgetfulness,  contempt, 
Eccl.  vL  4. 

Darkness,  says  Moses,  was  npon  the 
face  of  the  deep.  Gen.  i.  2.  that  is  to  say 
the  chaos  was  plunged  in  thick  dark- 
ness, because  hitherto  the  light  was  not 
created.  Moses,  at  the  command  of 
God,  brought  darkness  upon  Egypt,  as 
a  plague  to  the  inhabitants  of  it.  The 
Septuagint,  our  translation  of  the  Qible, 
and  indeed  most  others,  in  explaining 
Moses'  account  of  this  darkness,  ren- 
der it  "  a  darkness  which  may  be  felt ;" 
and  the  Vulgate  has  it,  **  palpable  dark- 
ness;" that  is,  a  darkness  consisting 
of  black  vapours  and  exhalations,  so 
condensed  that  they  might  be  perceived 
by  the  organs  of  feeling  or  seeing ;  but 
aome  commentators  think  that  this  is 
carrying  the  sense  too  far,  since,  in  such 
a  medium  as  this,  mankind  could  not 
live  an  hour,  much  less  for  the  space  of 
three  days,  as  the  Egyptians  are  said  to 
have  done,  during  the  time  this  ^lark* 


lifn  tasted ;  and,  therefore,  they  kma- 

Sne  that  instead  of  a  darkness  that  may 
[  felt,  the  Hebrew  phrase  may  signify 
a  darkness  wherein  men  went  groping 
anA  feeling  about  for  evcrv  thing  they 
wanted.  Let  this,  however,  be  as  it  may, 
it  was  an  awful  judgment  on  the  Egyp- 
tians;, and  we  may  naturally  concTuae 
that  it  must  have  also  spread  darkness 
and  distress  over  their  minds  as  well  as 
their  persms-  The  tradition  of  the  Jews 
is,  that  in  this  darkness  thejr  were  terri- 
fied by  the  f^aritiofeis  of  evil  spirits,  or 
rather  by  dreadful  sounds  and  murmurs 
which  they  made.  '  What  made  it  still 
worse,  was  th^e  length  of  time  it  con- 
tinued: three  days, « or  as  bnhop  Hall 
expresses  it,  six  niehts  in  one. 

During  the  last  three  hours  that  our 
Saviour  hung  upon  the  cross,  a  darkness 
covered  the  face  of  the  earth,  to  the 
great  terror  and  amazement  4)f  tlie  peo- 
ple present  at  his  execution.  This  ^c- 
traordinary  alteration  in  the  fisce  of  na- 
ture, says  Dr.  Macknight,  in  Ini  HoT' 
mony  of  the  Gotfiela,  was  pecuHf  riy 
proper,  whilst  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
was  withdrawing  his  beams  fh>m  the 
land  of  Israel  and  from  the  world ;  not 
only  because  it  was  a  miraculous  teatir 
mony  borne  by  God  himself  to  his  inno- 
cence, but  also  because  it  was  a  fit  em- 
blem of  his  departure  and  its  efiecta,  at 
least  till  his  light  shone  cut  anew  with 
additional  splendour  in  the  nunistry  of 
his  apostles.  The  darkness  which  now 
covered  Judea,  and  the  neighbouring 
countries,  beginning  about  noon,  and 
continuing  till  Jesus  expired,  was  not 
the  effect  of  an  ordinary  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  for  that  can  never  happen  but  at 
the  new  moon,  whereas  now  it  was  iiin 
moon;  not  to  mention  that  the  total 
darkness  occasioned  by  eclipses  of  the 
sun  never  continues  above  twelve  or 
fifteen  minutes ;  wherefore  it  must  have 
been  produced  by  the  divine  power,  in 
a  manner  we  are  not  able  to  explain. 
Accordingly  Luke  (chap,  xxiii.  44,  45.) 
after  relatmg  that  there  was  darkness 
over  all  the  earth,  adds,  '*  and  the  son 
was  darkened ;"  which  perhaps  may 
imply  that  the  darkness  of  the  sun  did 
not  occasion,  but  proceeded  from,  the 
darkness  that  was  over  all  the  land. 
Farther,  the  Christian  writers,  in  their 
most  andent  apologies  to  the  heathens, 
affirm  that  as  it  was  full  moon  at  the  pass- 
over  when  Christ  was  crucified,  no  such 
eclipse  could  happen  by  the  course  of 
nature.  They  observe,  also,  that  it  was 
taken  notice  of  as  a  prodigy  by  the  hea- 
thens themselves. 

DA  VIDISTS,  the  adherents  of  David 
George,  a  native  of  Delft,  who,  in  1525^ 
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bcno  to  preach  a  new  doctrine,  pub- 
KninK  himaelf  to  be  the  true  M«»8iah ; 
aad  mat  he  was  sent  of  Gad  to  fill  hea- 
%CB»  which  was  quite  einpc^f  for  want 
«f  people  to  deserve  it    He  is  likewise 
■id  to  have  denied  the  eziiUnce  of  an- 
fite  food  and  e  vil«  and  to  have  disbeliev. 
cdtedoctrineofm  future  judgment.  He 
idiECtid  OMrriage  with  the  Adamites , 
hod  wWtk  Blanes,  that  the  soul  was  not 
deDed  tif  shi  s  and  hiughed  at  the  self-  „ 
doinl  m  mnch  recommended  bf  Jesus  | 
Chiirt.    Such  wei^  his  principal  errors. 
Hi  made  his  escape  from  Delft,  and  re- 
tted fint  to  Fricdand.  and  then  to  Ba- 
ij^  wbcre  he  changed  his  name,  as- 
wmSa^  that  of  John  Bmck,  and  died  in 
1556.    He  left  some  di&ciples  behind 
Mm^  to  whom  he  promised  that  he  would 
iIr  again  at  the  end  of  three  ye^rs. 
Mr  was  he  alto|^er  a  fslse  pro|>h^t  | 
■Cfcla ;  for  the  magistrates  of  that  city 
kakw  informed  at  tne  three  years'  tna, 
(K  imaK  lie  had  taught,  ordered  him  to 
hediq^  up  and  burnt,  together  with  his 
lirillMgi  by  the  common  hangmen. 
OKACON.  6muh(  i  servant,  a  mi- 


X  la  ecdetiastical  pdhy,  a  deacon  is 
mt  af  tile  lowest  of  tne  three  orders  of 
Iha  dergj.    He  is  rather  a  novitiate,  or 
fan  Mate  of  probation  for  one  year,  after 
wiMl  he  is  admited  into  full  orders*  or 
ndifaed  a  nriest. 
3.  in  the  riew  Testament  the  word  is 
for  any  one  that  ministers  in  the  [ 
rice  of  Grod  :  bishops  and  presbyters 
alto  styled  deacons  ;'  but  more  par- 
dcoteily  and  generally  it  is  understood 
d  tbe  lowest  order  of  ministt  ring  ser- 
naUln  the  church,  l  Cor.  iii.  5.  Col.  i. 
XL  35.  Phil  i.  I.  1  Tim.  iii. 
The  office  of  deacons  originaly  was  to 
tables,  the  Lord*i  table,  the  mi- 
i  stable,  and  the  poor's  table.  They 
care  of  the  secular  affairs  of  the 
received  and  disbursed  monies, 
kast  the  church's  accounts,  and  pro- 
vised  every  thing  necessary  for  its  tern- 
Mil  teood.    Thus,  while  the  bishop  at- 
wdcd  to  the  souls,  thedeacons'Sttended 
to  Ike  bodies  of  the  people :  the  pastor 
to  Uto  nuitoal,  and  the  deacons  the 
^^■u^i  af  interests  of  the  church,  Acts  vi. 
IwACONESS,  a  female  deacon.  It 

i^nerallv  allowed,  that  in  the  primi- 
edmrcn  there  were  dcaconeesea.  i.  e. 
S  women,  whose  particular  business 
s  to  assist  in  the  entertainment  and 
eutaf  the  itinerant  preachers,  visit  the 
li^  and  imprisoned,  instruct  female 
catoduiaienst  and  assist'  at  their  bap- 

&!  tlien  more  particularlv  necessary 
tfie  peculiar  customs  ot  these  coon  • 
tricii  the  persecuted  state  of  the  church, 


and  the  speedier  spreading  of  the  Gos« 
pel.  Such  a  one  it  is  reasonoblft  to  think 
rhebe,  was,  Roni    zvi.  1.  who  is  ex- 
pressly called  ^)««evoir,  a  deaconess  or 
stated  servant,  as  Drr Doddridge  renders 
it    The/ Were  usiu^lly  widows,  and  to 
prevent  scandal,  genenUly  in  years,  1 
Tim.  V.   9.      See.  also   S^mheim  HUt. 
CkrUi  SetuL  1.  p.  554..  The  apostolic 
constitutions,  as  they  a^  called,  mention 
the  ordinisation  of  a  deaconess,  and  the 
form  of  prayer  used  on  tjiat  occasion, 
(lib.  viii.  ch.  19.  20.)    Pliny  also,  in  his 
celebrated  epistle  to  Trajan  (xcviL,)  is 
tiiought  to  refer  to  them,  when,  speak* 
ing  of  two  female  Christians  whom  he 
put  to  torture,  he  says,  quB  ministry 
dicebantur*  i.  e.  who  were  called  dea> 
conessca— But  as  the  pHmitive  Chris- 
tians seem   to  be  led  to  this  practice 
from  the  peculiaritjr  of  their  circum« 
stances,  and  the  Scripture  b  entirely  A- 
lent  as  to  any  appointment  to  this  sup- 
posed office,  or  any  rules  about  it,  it  is 
very  justly  laid  aside,  at  least  as  an  office. 
DEAN,  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary, 
next  under  the '  bishop   in  cathedral 
churches,  and  head  of  the .  chapter. 
The  Latin  word  is  decanut^  derived  from 
the  Greek  AMJ^  ten,  because  the  dean 
presides  over  at  least  ten  canons,  or  pre- 
oendaries     A  dean  and  chapter  are  the 
bishop's  council,  to  assist  him  in  the  af- 
fairs X)f  religion. 

DEATH  is  generally  defined  to  be 
the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body. 
It  is  styled,  in  Scripture  languaf^e,  a  de« 
rarture  out  of  this  world  to  another,. 2 
Tim.  iv.  7  a  dissolving  of  the  earthly 
house  of  this  tabernacle,  2  Cor.  v.  1.  a 
going  the  way  of  all  the  earth.  Jos.  xxiii. 
14.  a  returning  to  the  dust,  EccK  xii.  7. 
a  sleep,  John,  xi.  11.    Death  may  be 
considered  as  the  effect  of  sin,  Rom.  v; 
13.  yet,  as  our  existence  is  from  God* 
no  man  has  a  rieht  to  take  away  his 
own  life,  or  the  life  of  another,  Gen.  iz. 
6.    Satan  is  said  to  have  the  power  of 
death,  Heb.  ii  14. ;  not  that  he  can  at 
his  pleasure  inflict  death  on  mankind, 
but  as  he  was  the  instrument  of  first 
bringing  death  into  the  world,  John,  viiL 
44. ;  and  as  he  may  be  the  executioner 
of  God's  wrath  on  impenitent  sinners, 
when  God  permiu  him.    I>eath  is  but 
once,  Heb.  IX.  27    certain.  Job.  xiv.  1. 
2.  piarttferful  and  terrific,  called  the  king 
of  terrors.  Job,  xviii.  14,  uncertain  as  to 
the  time,  Prov.  xxviii.  1.  tmiver»al.  Gen. 
V.  neceuary,  that  God's  justice,  may  be 
displayed,  and  his  mercy  manifested; 
detirable  to  the  riahteous,  Luke  ii.  28. 
—30,    The  fear  uj;  death  is  a  source  of 
uneasiness  to  the  generality^  and  \o  % 
guilty  conscience  it  mav  \i\Qeei\  \ie  Xti« 
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rible;  bat  to  a  good  man  it  should  be 
obviated  by  the  consideration  that  death 
is  the  termination  of  every  trouble' ;  that 
it  puts  him  beyond  the  reach  of  sin  and 
tempcati(in  :  that  God  has  promised  to 
be  with  the  righteous,  even  to  the  end, 
Heb.  xiii.  5.  that  Jesus  Christ  has  taken 
away,  the  stine,  1  Cor.  xv.  54.  and  that 
it  introduces  him  to  a  state  of  endless 
felicity,  2  Cor.  v.  8. 

Prgparation  for  death.  This  does 
not  consist  in  bare  morality ;  in  an  ex- 
ternal reformation  fAom  gross  sins;  in- 
attention to  a  round  of  duties  in  our  own 
strength ;  in  acts  of  charity  :  in  a  zeal- 
ous profession ;  in  possessing  eminent 
gifts ;  but  in  reconciliation  to  God  ;  re- 
pentance of  sin ;  faith  in  Christ ;  obe- 
dience to  his  word ;  and  all  as  the  ef- 
fect of  regeneration  by  the  Spirit.  3 
John  iii.  6.  1  Cor.  zi.  3  Tit  5.  Bate9*9 
four  last  Thing9 ;  Hopkin**^  I^eUncourt, 
Sherlock,  and  FelUmet^  on  Death ;  Bp,  Por- 
ttuM  Poem  on  Death;  Grcve*9  admirable 
Sermon  on  the  fear  of  Death ,-  fVatta*  World 
to  Come* 

Sfnritual  Death  is  that  awful  state  of 
ignorance,  insensibiiitjr,  and  disobedience, 
which  mankind  are  in  by  nature,  and 
which  exclude  them  from  the  favour  and 
enjoyment  of  God  Luke,  i.  79.   See  Sin. 

Brothero  of  Death,  a  denomination 
usually  given  to  the  religious  of  the  or- 
der of  St.  Paul,  the  first  hermit.  "They 
are  called  brotkero  of  deaths  on  account 
of  the  figure  oif  a  death's  head  which 
they  were  always  to  have  with  them,  in* 
ojder  to  keep  perpetually  before  them 
the  thoughts  of  death.  Tbe  order  was 
probably  suppressed  by  pope  Urban  VI 11 

Death  of  Christ,  The  circumstances 
attendant  on  the  death  of  Christ  are  so 
well  known,  that  thpy  need  not  be  in- 
serted here.  As  the  subject,  however, 
of  all  others,  is  the  most  i important  to 
the  Christian,  a  brief  abstract  of  what 
has  been  said  on  it,  from  a  sermon  al- 
•  lowedly  one  of  the  best  in  the  English 
language  ^all  here  be  given  **  The 
hour  of  Christ's  death ,^  says  Blair 
(vol.  i.  ser.  5.)  **  was  the  m(*st  critical, 
the  most  pregnant  with  great  events, 
mnce  hours  had  begun  to  be  numbered, 
since  time  had  begun  to  run  It  -wao 
the  hour  in  vhch  Chritt  tooB  glorified 
by  hi9  sufferings.  Through  the  cloud 
of  his  humiliation  his  native  lustre  often 
broke  forth,  but  never  did  it  shine  so 
bright  as  now.  It  was  indeed  the  hour 
of  distress,  and  of  blood.  It  is'distress 
which  enobles  every  great  character, 
and  distress  was  to  glorify  the  Son  of 
God.  He  was  now  to  teach  all.  man- 
kind, by  his  example,  how  to  suffer,  and 
bow  to  die.  What  magnanimity  in  all  his 


words  and  actions  on  this  great  occa- 
sion!   No  upbraiding,  no  complaining 
expression  escaped  from  his  lips.    He 
betrayed   no  symptom   of  a  weak,  a 
discompcoed  or  impatient  mind.    With 
all  the  dignity  of  a  sovereign,  he  con- 
ferred pardon  on  a  t>enitent  fellow-suf- 
ferer :  with  a  greatness  of  ndnd  beyond 
example,  he  spent  his  last  moments  in 
apologies  and  prayers  for  those  who 
were  shedding  his  blood.    Thu  vat  the 
hour  in  -which   Chritt  atoned  fir  the  tint 
rf  mankind,   and  accompHth^  Mcr    eter- 
nal  redemption.     It  was  the  hooT  when 
the  great  sacrifice  was  offered  up,  the 
efficacy  of  which  reaches  back  to  the 
firat  transgression  of  man,  and  extends 
fcrward  tn  the  end  of  time ;  the  hour 
when,  from  the  cros&,  as  from  a  high 
altar  the  blood  was  flowing  which  washr 
ed  away  the  guilt  of  the  nations.    In 
thit  hour  the  long  teriet  of  propheaet,  vi» 
tiont,    fyp^»    find  Jiguret    vere    accow- 
plithed.   This  was  the  centre  in  wUch 
they  all  met.    You  behold  the  law  and 
the  prophets  stgnding,  if  we  may  speak 
so,  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  during  bo- 
mage.    You  behold  Moses  and  Aaron 
bearing  the  ark  of  the  covenant ;  David 
and  Elijah  presenting  the  oracle  of  Tea* 
timonv.    You  behold  all  the  priests  and 
sacrinces,  all  the  rites  and  ordinances^ 
all  the  types  and  symbols  assembled  to- 
gether to  receive  their  consummation. 
Thit    wot    the   hoitr    of  the   oMMon   of 
the  law,  and  the   in'.roducHon  of  the  Got* 
pel ;    the  hour  of  terminating  the   old  and 
beginning  the  new    dispentation,-^h  it  ^ 
nished.    When  he  uttered  these  words 
he  changed  the  state  of  the  universe. 
This  was  the  ever- memorable  pdnt  of 
time  which  separated  the  old  and  the 
new  world  from  each  other.-    On  one 
side  of  the  point  of  separation  you  be- 
hold the  law,  with  its  priests,  its  sacri- 
fices, and  its  rites,  retiring  fhmi  sieht« 
On  the  other  side  you  behold  the  Gos- 
pel, whh  its  simple  and  venerable  in- 
5-titutions  coming  forward   into.  view. 
Significantly  was  the  veil  of  tbe  temple 
rent  in  twain  ;  for  the  glory  ften  de- 
parted from  between   the  chenibims. 
The  legal  high  priest  delivered  up  bis 
Urim  and  Inommim,  his  breast-pate, 
his  robes,  and  his  incense ;  and  Christ 
stood  forth  as  the  great  high  priest  of 
all  succeeding  generations-    Altars  on 
which  the  fire  had  blazed  for  kges  were 
now  to  smoke  no  more.    Now  it  was 
also  that  he  threw  down  the  wall  of 
partition  whicji  had  so  long  divided  the 
Gentile  from  the  Jew;  and  gathered 
into  one  all  the  faithful,  out  of  every 
kindred  and  people.    Thit  vat  the  hew 
of   Chritt*t   triumph   over  all  the  poncert 
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y  dta'kne99  ;  the  honr  io  which  he 
ar9tlunBW  dominioDS  and  thrones,  led 
cfifMtf  captive,  and  gave,  gifts  unto 
mail  tkn  it  was  that  the  foondatioD  of 
ePBQr  pam  temple  shook ;  the  statue 
of  eti^  fiOte  sod  tottered  on  its  base ; 
te  pneit  ffed  from  his  falKeg  shrine, 
ma,  m»  heathen  oracles  became  dumb 
fir  tNrf— 7M»  fV0f  the  hour  when  our 
Lmd  treeied  that  e/ttUual  kingdom 
^  "^  ll  never  to  end.  His  enemies 
that  m  thbhour  the¥  had  suc- 
accompiished  their  plan  for  his 
bat  how  litUe  did  they 
the  Almigh^  was  at  that 
aettfaig  him  as  a  king  on  the 
Mi  tf  Skb !  flow  Uttle  did  they  know 
.tiWr  badges  of  mock  royalty  were 
)0t  momgat  converted  mto  the'  ng- 
af  absolfle  dominion,  and  the  in- 
Mmts  of  irresistible  power!  The 
which  they  put  into  his  hands  be- 
a  rod  ofiron^  with  which  he  was 
sJl  in  pieces  his  enemies ;  a  seep- 
in  lilft  which  he  was  to  rule  the  uni- 
in  righteousness^  The  cross, 
Ui^  thought  was  to  stigmatise 
irtth  mfsmy,  became  the  ensign  of 
VWD.  Instead  of  being  the  re- 
of  his  followers,  it  was  to  be 
and  their  glory.  The  cross 
Io  riihie  oo  palaces  and  churches 
;  the  earth.  It  was  to  be  as- 
the  distinction  of  the  most 
Mwcifbl  monarchs,  and  to  wave  in  the 
asaner  of  victorious  armies,  when  the 
■cmoffy  of  Herod  and  Pilate  should  be 
SQConed :  when  Jerusalem  should  be 
mdaoed  to  ashes,  and  the  Jews  be  va- 
oboBda  over  all  the  world'*  See 
AtOVBMXNT  ;  Peanon  and  Barrovf  on 
tk§  Creed f  Owen^n  Death  of  Death  in' the 
UMb  ^  Chritt  t  Chamock^a  fTorka,  vol 
fiwm  the  AVceMtly,  Voluntarineit,  &c.  of 
tk§  Beath  of  Chritt, 

HECALOGUE.  the  ten  command- 
weals  given  by  God  to  Moses. 

The  ten  commandments  were  en- 
BBird  by  God  on  two  tables  of  stone. 
The  lews,  by  way  of  eminence,  call  these 
QsmwMndments  the  ten  words,  from 
whcooe  they  had  afterwards  the  name 
flf  dbraltf  ut ;  but  they  joined  the  first 
aad  second  into  one,  and  divided  the  last 
islD  twa  They  understand  that  against 
<wBn^  to  relate  to  the  stealing  oTmen. 
sr  kidnapping ;  alleging,  that  the  steal- 
fcs  ooe  anotner's  eoods  or  property  is 
Aidden  in  the  last  commandment. 
The  drorch  of  Rome  has  struck  the  se- 
commandment  quite  out  of  the  de- 
aod,  to  make  their  number 
,  has  split  the  tenth  into  two 
The  nsaon  is  obvious. 
DECEIT   ccDsists  in  passing  any 


thing  upon  a  person  for  what  it  is  not,  as 
when  fiuschood  is  made  to  p^ss  for  truth. 
See  Htpocrist. 

mc^  1  ION,  S^F.  See  Sslf- 
DsckFTiev. 

DECLAMATION,  a  speech  made 
inj)tttilic  in  the  tone  and  manner  of  an 
oration*  oniting  the  expression  of  acticn 
to  the  propriety  of.  pronuiidadOn»  in  or- 
der to  ^ve  the  sentiment  its.fiiH  im- 
pression on  the  mind.  -It  Is  ^so  used  hi 
a  derogatory  sense ;  aswhen  it  is  said, 
such  a  speech  was  mere  declamation,  it 
implies  that  it  was  deficient  in  point  of 
reasoniog.  or  had  more  sound  than  sense* 

Declamation  of  thk  Pulfxt. 
"  The  dimity  sod  sancti^  of  the  plaoe» 
and  the  importance  of  toe  iufcject,  re* 
quire  die  preacher  to  exert  the  utmspt 
powers  cf  his  voice,  to  produce  a  pro- 
nnnciatioo  that  is  peifecily  disdnct  and 
harmonious,  and  that*he  observe  a  de» 
portikient  and  i^ction  which  is  expressive 
and  graceful  The  preacher  .should  not 
roar  uke  a  common  crier,  and  rend  the 
ear  with  a  voice  Hke  thunder :  for  such 
lund  of  declamation  is  not -only  without 
meaning  and  without  persuas^oo^  hot 
highly  incongruous-  with  the  meek  and 
^^de  spirit  of  the  Goq)eL  He  should 
Kkewise  take  particular  care  to  avoid 
a  monotony  ;  his  voice  should  rise  hxm 
the  beginning,  as  it  were,  by  degrees* 
and  its  greatest  strength  should  be  ex- 
erted in  the  application.  Each  inflexioo 
of  the  voice  should  be  adapted  to  the 
phrase  and  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  ; 
and  each  remarkable  expression  should 
have  its  peculiar  inflexion.  The  dog- 
matic requires  a  plain  uniform  tone  of 
voice  only,  and  the  menaces  ot  God's 
word  demand  a  greater  force  than  its 
promises  and  rewards ;  but  ttie  latter 
should  not  be  pronounced  in  the  soft 
tone  of  a  flute,  nor  the  former  with  the 
loud  sound  €&  a  trumpet.  The  voice 
should  sdtt  retain  iu  natural  tone  in  all 
its  various  inflexions.  Happy  is  that 
preacher  who  has  a  voice  that  is  at  once 
strong,  flexible,  and  harmonious.  And 
air  of  complacency  and  benevolence,  as 
well  as  devotion,^  should  be  constantly 
viable  in  the  countenance  of  the  p^rach- 
er ;  but  every  appearance  of  afi%;ctadoD 
must  be  carefully  avoided ;  for  nothing 
is  so  disgustful  to  an  audience  as  even 
the  semblance  of  dissimulation.  Eyes 
constantlv  rolliog,  turned  towards  hea* 
ven,  and  streaming  with  tears,  rather 
denote  a  hvpocrite  then  a  man  possessed 
of  the. real  spirit  of  religion,  and  who 
feels  the  true  import  of  what  he 
preachea  An  air  of  affected  devotion 
mfalUbly  destroys  the  efficacy  of  all 
that  the  preadier  can  ftay»  bowtnicc  V 
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and  important  it  may  be.    On  the  other ;.  reformed  churches,  and  particularly  io 
hand,  he  must  avoia  ever}'  appearance    the  church  of  England,  and  to  this,  we 

may  add,  that  it  was  maintained  by  a 
great  number  of  divines  in  the  last  two 
centuries. 


of  mirth  or  raillery,  or  of  that  ct)ld  un- 
feeling mannt-r  which  is  so  apt  to  freeze 
the  heart  of  his  hearers.     The  body 
should  in  general  be  erect,  and  in  a  na- 
tural and  easy  attitude.    The  perpetual 
movement  or  contortion  of  the  body  has 
a  ridiculous  effect  in  the  pulpit,  and 
makes  the  fifgure  of  a  preacher  and  a 
harlequin  too  similar:    on    the   other 
hand,  he  ought  not  to  remain  constantly 
upright  and  motionless  likt:  a  speaking 
statue.  The  motions  of  the  hands  give  a 
strong  expression   to  a  discourse ;  but 
they  should  be   decent,   grave,  noble, 
and  expressive.    The  preacher  who  is 
incessantly  in  action,  Who  is  perpetually 
clasping  his  hands,  or  who  menaces  witn 
a  clenched  fist,  or  counts  his  arguments 
on  his  fingers,   will  only  excite  mirth 
among  his  auditoiy     In  a  word,  decla- 
mation is  an  art  tnat  the  sacred  orator 
should  study  with  assiduity.  The  design 
.cf  a  sermon  is  to  convir.ce,  toafreCt,and 
to  persuade.     The  voice,  the  counte- 
nance, and  the  action,  which  are  to  pro- 
duce the  triple  effect,  are  therefore  ob- 
jects to  which  the  preacher  should  par- 
ticularly apply  himself  "    See  Sermon. 
DECREES  OF  GOD  are  his  settled 
purposes,  whereby  he  foreordains  what- 
soever comes  to  pass,  Dan.  iv.  24.  Acts 
XV.  18.  £ph.  i.  11.    This  doctrine  is  the 
subject  of  one  of  the  roostx  perplexing 
controversies  that  has  occurred  among 
mankind ;  it  is  not,  however,  as  some 
think,  a  novel  doctrine.    Tiie  opinion, 
that  whatever  occurs  in  the  world  at 
large,  or  in  the  lot  of  private  individuals, 
is  tne  result  of  a  previous  and  unaltera- 
ble arrangement  by  that  Supreme  Power 
which  presides  over  Nature,  has  always 
been  held  by  many  of  the  vulgar,  and 
has  be(!n  believtd  by  speculative  men. 
The  ancient  stoics,  Zeno  and   Chrysip- 
pus,  whom  the  Jewish  Elssenes  seem  to 
have  followed,  asserted  the  existence 
of  a  Deity,  that  acting  wisely  but  ne- 
cessarily, contrived  the  general  system 
of  the  world ;  from  which,  by  a  series 
of  causes,  whatever  is  now  done  in  it 
unavoidably  results.     Mahomet  intro- 
duced into  his  Koran  the  doctrine  of  ab- 
solute predestination  of  the  course  of 
human  ail;4irs     He  represented  life  and 
death,    prosperity   and   adversity,  and 
every  event  that  befalls  a  man  in  this 
world,  as  the  result  of  a  previous  deter- 
mination of  the  one  God  who  rules  over 
all.    Augustine   and  the   whole  of  the 
earliest  reformers,   but  es{)ccially  Cal- 
vin, favoured  this  doctrine.    It  was  ge- 
nerally asserted,   and   publicly  owned, 
in  mtet  of  the  confessions  of  faith  of  the 


As  to  the  nature  of  these  decrecSi  it 
must  be  bbsenxd  that  they  are  not  the 
result  of  deliberatioQ,  or  the  Almighty's 
debating  matters  within  himself;  rea- 
soning in  his  own  mind  about  the  expe- 
diency or   inexpediency  of  things,    as 
creatures  do  ;  nor  arc  they  merely  ideas 
of  things  future,  but  settled  determina- 
I  tions  founded  on  his  sovereign  will  and 
pleasure.  Is.  xl.  U.    They  arc  to  be 
considered  as  eternal  /  this  is  evident ; 
for  if  God  be  eternal,  consequently  his 
putposes  must  be  of  equal  dnratioo  with 
himself:  to  suppose  oth^pmrise,  would 
be  to  suppose  that  there  was  a  time 
when  he  was  undetemuned  and  muta- 
ble :  whereas  no  new  determinations  or 
after  thoughts  can  arise  in  his  mind. 
Job  xxiii.   13,   14.— 2.  lliey  are  j(K». 
without  any  compulsion,  and  not  excited 
by  any  motive  out  of  himself,  Rom.  Idt. 
15.— 3.    They  are  infimtdy  viie.  dit- 
playing  his  glory,  and  promotingthe 
general  goodi  Rom-  xi.  33.-4.  They 
are  immutable,  for  this  is  the  result  of 
his  being  infinitely  perfect ;  for  if  there 
were  the  least  change  in  God's  onder- 
standing,  it  would  be  an  histance  of  im- 
perfection,  Mai.  iii.   6.— 5.  They  wne 
^rteuaive  or    univertal,  relating   to   all 
creatures-  and  things  in  heavp,  earth, 
and  hell,  Eph  i.  11.  Prov.  xvi.  4.-6. 
They  are  Kn-et,  or  at  least  cannot  be 
known  till  he  be  pleased  to  discover 
them.    It  is  therefore  presumption  for 
any  to  attempt  to  enter  mto  or  judge  of 
his  secret  purpose,  or  to  decide  upjon 
what  he  has  not  revealed.    Deut  xxix. 
39.    Nor  is  an  unknown  or  suppoted  de- 
cree at  any  lime  to  be  the  rule  of  oar 
conduct.    His  revealed  will  alone  most 
be  considered  as  the  rule  by  which  we 
are  to  jnd^e  of  the  event  of  things,  as 
well  as  of  our  conduct  at  large     Kom« 
xi.   34.-7.  Lastly,  they  arc   ^eciual  ,- 
for  as  he  is  infinitely  wise  to  plan,  so  he 
is   infinitely  powerful  to  perform :  hit 
coimxel  thall  ttaml,  and  he  viU  do  aU  hU 
pifaturet  Isa.  xlvi.  10. 

This  doctrine  should  teach  us,  1.  ^rf- 
miration.  "  He  is  the  rock,  his  work  is 
perfect,  for  all  his  ways  arc  judgment ; 
a  God  of  truth,  and  without  iniquity : 
just  and  right  is  he,"  Deut.xxxii.  4. 
— 1^.  Reverence,  "  Who  would  not  fear 
thee,  O  King  of  nations  .*  for  to  thee 
doth  it  appertain,"  Jer.  x.  7.-3.  Hw 
mility,  "  O  the  depth  of  the  riches,  both 
of  the  wisdom  and  knowled^  of  God  ! 
—how  unsearchable  are  his  judgmentSi 
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and  his  ways  past  Hnding  out!"  Rom. 
xi  S3 — 4.  SubmUsion.  **  For  he  doUt 
according  to  his  will  in  the  armies  of 
heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  ;  and  none  can  stay  his  hand, 
or  lajr  onto  him.  What  doest  thou  ?** 
Dan.  If.  35 — 5.  Denre  fgr  heaven, 
^  What  I  do,  thou  knowest  not  now ; 
but  thou  shalt  know  hereafter."  John 
zia.r.  SeeNECESsMTT,  Predestina 
Tioir. 

Decrees  of  Councils  are  the  laws 
made  by  them  to  regulate  the  doctrine 
and  policy  of  the  church.  Thus  the  acts 
of  the  Christian  council  at  Jerusalem 
are  called*  Acu  xvi.  4. 

DECRETAL,  a  leUer  of  a  pope,  he- 
temniung  some  pdnt  of  question  in  the 
exlesastical  law.  The  decretals  com- 
pote the  second  part  of  the  canon  law. 
The  first  genuine  one,  acknowledged  by 
an  the  learned  as  such,  is  a  letter  of 
Fope  Sricius,  written  in  the  year  385, 
to  Himenis,  Ushop  of  Tarragona,  in 
Spain,  ooncernine  some  disorders  which 
had  crept  into  the  churches  of  Spain. 
Gratiao  published  a  collection  of  decre 
tali,  containing  all  the  ordinancei*  made 
bf  the  popes  till  the  year  1150.  Gregory 
Ia.  in  122r,  following  the  example  of 
Thcodosius  and  Justinian,  iormeci  a  con- 
stitution of  his  own,  collecting  into  one 
body  all  the  decisions  and  all  the  causes 
which  server!  to  ad  anc<  the  papai 
power  ;  which  collection  of  decretals 
was  called  the  P&ntateiich,  because  it 
contained  five  books. 

DEDICATION,  a  religious  cere- 
many,  whereby  any  person  or  thing  is 
vlemnly  consecratfd,  or  set  apart  to 
the  service  of  God  and  the  purposes  of 
reljgion. 

The  use  of  dedication  is  very  ancient, 
both  among  the  worshippers  of  the  true 
God«  and  among  the  heathens.  In  the 
Scriptures  we  meet  with  dedications  of 
the  tabernacle,  altars,  &c.  Under 
Christianity  dedication  is  only  appiied 
tD  a  church,  and  is  properly  the  conse- 
cration therrrof.  See  Consecration. 
DEFENCE.  See  Self  defence. 
DEFENDER  OF  THE  FAITH. 
{Fidei  Dffnuior^)  a  peculiar  titU*  be- 
longing to  the  king  of  PIngland  ;  as  Ca- 
th^cvt  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  Chrii- 
namMMimui  to  the  king  ot  France.  These 
titles  were  given  by  the  popes  of  Rome. 
That  of  Fidei  Defensor  was  first  con- 
ferred by  Leo  X.  on  king-HLMiry  VIII. 
for  writing  against  Martin  Luther ;  and 
the  bull  for  it  bears  date  quinto  idus^ 
October  1521.  It  was  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  Clement  VII.  But  the  pope, 
on  Henry's  suppressing  the  houses  of 
religion,  at  the  time  of  the  reformrxtion, 


not  only  deprived  him  of  his  title,  but 
deposed  him  from  his  crown  also; 
though,  in  the  35th  year  of  his  reipi* 
his  title,  &C.  was  confirmed  by  parha* 
ment»  and  has  continued  to  be  iised  by 
all  his  successors.  Chamberlayne  says, 
the  title  belonged  to  the  Itings  of  Eng- 
land before  tnat  time,  and  for  proof 
hereof  appeals  to  several  charters  grant- 
ed to  the  university  of  Oxford:  so  that 
pope  Leo's  bull  was  only  a  renovation  of 
an  ancient  right. 

DEGRADATION,  Eccletitutical,  ia 
the  deprivation  of  a  priest  of  his  dignity. 
We  have  an  instance  of  it  in  the  eighth 
century  at  Constantinople,  in  the  person 
of  the  patriarch  Coostantine,  who  was 
made  to  go  out  of  the  church  backward^ 
stripped  of  his  pallium,  and  anathema- 
tized- In  our  own  country,  Cranmer 
was  deeraded  by  order  of  the  bloody 
queen  Mary.  They  dressed  him  in 
episcopal  rni)es,  made  only  of  canvass ; 
put  the  mitre  on  his  head,  and  the  pas- 
tral  staff  in  his  hand,  and  in  this  attire 
showed  him  to  the  people,  and  then 
stripped  him  piece  by  piece. 

DEISTS,  a  class  of  [)eople  whose 
distinguishing  character  it  Is,  not  to 
profess  any  particular  form  or  system 
of  religion ;  but  only  to  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  a  God,  and  to  fdlow 
the  light  and  law  of  Nature,  rejecting 
revelation  and  opposing  Christianity. 
The  name  deists  seems  to  have  been 
first  assumed,  as  the  denomination  of  a 
party,  about  tlie  middle  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury,«by  some  gt*ntlemen  in  France  and 
Italy,  who  were  desirous  of  thus  dis- 
guising their  opposition  to  Christianity 
by  a  more  honourable  appellation  than 
tl>at  vf  atheists.  Viret,  an  eminent  re- 
former, mi^ntions  certain  persons  in  his 
epistle  dedicatory,  prefixed  to  the  se- 
cond volume  of  his  Instntction  CkreH' 
enne^  published  in  1653,  who  called 
themselves  by  a  new  name,  that  of 
deists.  These,  he  tells  us,  professed  to 
believe  in  God,  but  showed  no  regard 
to  Jesus  Christ,  and  considered  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Hptisiles  and  evangelists  as 
fables  and  dreams.  He  adds,  that  they 
laughed  at  all  religion,  though  they  out- 
wardly conformed  to  the  religion  ot 
those  with  whom  they  lived,  or  whom* 
they  wished  to  please,  or  feared  to  of- 
fend. Some,  he  cl»erved,  professed  to 
believe  the  immortahty  of  the  soul; 
others  denied  both  this  doctrine  and  that 
of  providence.  Many  of  them  were  con- 
sidered as  persons  of  acute  and  subtile 
genius,  and  took  pains  in  disseminating 
their  notions.  The  deists,  hold,  that, ' 
considering  the  multiplicity  of  Ttli^ior^^ 
the  tiiimerous  pretences  u>  TeNeXfliV 
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and  the  precarious  aiiguments  generally 
advanced  in  proof  thereof,  the  best  and 
surest  way  is  to  return  to  the  uroplicity 
of  naturr*  and  the  belief  of  one  God ; 
which  is  the  only  truth  agreed  to  bv  all 
nations.  They  complain,  that  the  fret  • 
dom  of  thinkin]^  and  reasoning  is  op- 
pressed under  the  yoke  of  religion,  ^nd 
that  the  minds  of  men  are  tyrannized 
over,  by  the  necessity  imposed  on  them 
of  believing  inconceivable  mysteries; 
and  contend  that  nothing  should  be  re* 
quired  to  be  assented  to  or  believed  but 
what  their  reason  clearly  conceives. 
The  disthiguishing  character  of  modem 
ddsts  is,  that  thev  discard  all  pretences 
to  revelation  as  the  effects  of  imposture 
or  -eothunasm.  Thev  profess  a  regard 
fbr  natural  religion,  though  they  are  far 
from  being  agreed  in  their  notions  con- 
cerning it. 

They  are  classed  by  some  of  their  own 
writers  into  mortal  and  immortal  de- 
ists ;  the  latter  acknowledg[ing  a  future 
state ;  and  the  former  denymg  it,  or  re- 
presenting it  as  very  uncertain.  Dr. 
Clarke  distuiguishes  four  sorts  of  deists. 
1.  Those  who  pretend  to  believe  the 
existence  of  an  eternal,  infinite,  inde- 
pendent, intelligent  Being,  who  made 
the  worldt  without  concerning  himself 
in  the  government  of  it.— 2.  Those  who 
believe  the  being  and  natural  provi- 
dence of  God,  but  deny  the  difference 
of  actions  as  morallv  good  or  evil,  re- 
serving it  into  the  arlntrary  constitution 
of  human  laws ;  and  therefore  they  sup- 
pose that  God  takes  no  notice  of  them. 
With  respect  to  both  these  classes,  he 
observes  that  their  opinions  can  con- 
ttstently  terminate  in  nothing  but  down- 
right atheism. — 3.  Those  who,  having 
right  apprehensions  concerning  the  na- 
ture, attributes,  and  all-governing  pro- 
vidence of  God,  seem  also  to  have  Some 
notion  of  his  moral  perfections ;  Uiougb 
they  consider  them  as  transcendent,  and 
sucn  in  nature  and  degree,  that  we  can 
form  no  true  judgment,  nor  argue  with 
any  certainty  concerning  them :  but  they 
deny  the  immortality  of'  human  souls ; 
alleging  that  men  perish  at  death,  and 
that  the  present  lite  is  the  whole  of  hu- 
man existence. — 4.  Those  who  believe 
the  existence,  perfections,  and  provi- 
dence of  God,  the  obligations  of  natural 
reHgion,  and  a  state  of  future  retribu- 
tion, on  the  evidence  of  the  light  of  Na- 
tore,  without  a  divine  revelation ;  such 
as  these,  he  says,  are  the  only  true  de^ 
ists:  but  their  principles,  he  apprehends, 
should  lead  them  to  embrace  Christi- 
anity ;  and  therefore  he  concludes  that 
there  is  now  no  consistent  scheme  of  de- 
ism in  the  world.    The  first  deistical 


writer  of  any  note  that  appeared  in  this 
country  was  Herbert,  baron  of  Cher- 
bury.  He  lived  and  wrote  in  the  se- 
venteenth century.  His  Uiok  De  Veri- 
iate  was  first  published  at  Paris  in  16244 
This,  together  with  his  book  De  Count 
Errorum,  and  his  treatise  De  Relitrione 
Laid,  were  afterwards  published  in  Lon- 
don, His  celebrated  work  De  Religime 
GenHHum  was  published  at  Amsterdam 
in  1663  in  4to.,  and  hi  1700  in  8vo. ;  and 
an  English  translation  of  it  was  publish- 
ed at  London  in  1705.  As  he  was  one 
of  the  first  that  formed  deism  into  a 
system,  and  asserted  the  sufficiency, 
universality,  and  absolute  perfection  of 
natural  religion,  with  a  view  to  discard  all 
extraordinary  revelation  as  useless  and 
needless,  we  shall  subjoin  the  five  fun- 
damental articles  of  this  universal  reli- 
gion. They  are  these :  1.  There  is  one 
supreme  God. — 2.  That  he  is  chiefly-to 
bt-  worshipped. — 3.  That  piety  and  vir- 
tue are  the  principal  part  of  his  wor- 
ship.~4.  That  we  must  repent  of  our 
sins ;  and  if  we  do  so,  God  will  pardon 
them.— ^5.  That  there  are  rewards  for 
good  men  and  ounishments  for  bad  men, 
both  here  and  nereafter.  A  number  of 
advocates  have  appeared  in  the  same 
cause;  and  however  they  noay  have 
differed  among  them.&elves,  they  have 
been  agreed  in  their  attempts  of  invali- 
dating the  evidence  attd  authority  of  di- 
vine revelation.  We  might  mention 
Hobbes,  Blount,  Toland.  Collins,  Wool- 
ston,  Tindal,  Morgan,  Chubb,  lord  Bo- 
lingbroke,  Hume,  Gibbon,  Paine,  and 
some  add  lord  Shaftesbury  to  the  num- 
ber. Among  foreigners,  Voltaire,  Rous- 
seau, Condorcet,  and  many  other  cele- 
brlited  French  authors,  have  rendered 
themselves  conspicuous  by  their  d^ti« 
cal  writings  '*  But,"  as  one  observes, 
'*  the  friends  of  Christianity  have  no 
reason  to  regret  the  free  and  unreserved 
discussion  which  their  religion  has  un- 
dergone. Objections  have  been  stated 
and  urged  in  their  full  force,  and  as 
fully  answered ;  arguments  and  raillery 
have  been  repelled :  and  the  controversy 
between  Christians  and  deists  has  called 
forth  a  great  number  of  excellent  wri- 
ters, who  have  illustrated  both  the  doc- 
trines and  evidences  of  Christianity  lo 
a  manner  that  will  ever  reflect  honour 
on  their  names,  and  be  of  lasting  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  genuine  relij^oo, 
and  the  best  interests  c^  mankind.*' 
See  articles  Christianitv,  Infidel- 
ity, INSPIRATION  and  Scripture,  in 
this  work.  LelaniPa  View  of  DdtHcal 
JFritert ;  Semvma  at  Boyle't  Jjecture  s  Bd" 
lyburton'f  JVcUural  Religion  inn{fficieHi  f 
LetUe's   S/iort  Method  with   the   DeieU  i 
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Sith^  Wai9m*9  Apology  for  the  Bible  : 
FtdkrU  Goffrfl  of  ChrUt  iU  own  H'itneaa  f 
Biekmp  PmHeiure  Charge  to  the  Clergy, 
fit  1794  ;  tmi  hie  Summary  ^f  the  Bi- 
Jmeee  of  ChrieiiamSy. 

BEnm  OF  CHRIST.  See  Jbsus 
Cbkist. 

DSUJGE,  the  flood  which  over- 
lowed  and  destroyed  tiie  earth.  This 
loed  makes  one  of  the  most  considerable 
epochal  in  chronology  fts  history  is 
BTcn  bf  Moses,  Gen.  vi.  and  vii.  Its 
mut  b  fixed  hy  the  best  chronolq^rs  to 
te  3rear  from  the  creation  1656,  an- 
aaeme  to  the  year  before  Christ  3293. 
Wnok  mis  floods  the  state  of  the  w<vrld 
is  divided  into  Miman  and   aniedilw 


Men  who  liave  not  paid  that  regard 
•aaacied  history  as  it  deserves,  have 
cabled  at  the  account  givm  of  a  uni- 
wonai  dcAoge  Their  objections  princi- 
pdlf.  turn  upon  three  .points :  i.  The 
waat  of  "any  direct  historv  of  that  event 
Iqr  the  prorane  writers  or  antiquity.— 2 
ne  ai^rent  impossibility  of  account- 
fcV  ibr  the  quantity  of  water  necessary 
IB  oferflow  the  whole  earth  to  such  a 
di^  as  it  is  said  to  have  been. — And, 
S.  Time  appearing  no  necesrity  for  a 
■Jninal  deluge,  as  the  same  end  misjbt 
*^ —  been  accomplished  by  a  partial 


To  the  above  arguments  we  oppose 
tlie  plain  declarations  of  Scripture.  God 
declared  to  Noah  that  he  was  resolvc*d 
to  destroy  every  thing  that  had  breath 
nder  heaven,  or  had  life  in  the  earth, 
Iw  a  flood  of  waters ;  such  was  the 
mreatening,  such  was  the  execution. 
The  waters,  Moses  assures  us,  covered 
the  whole  earth,  buried  all  the  mouo 
taios;  every  thing  perished  therein  that 
had  life,  excepting  Noah  and  those  with 
him  fai  the  ark.  Can  a  universal  de- 
hme  be  more  clearly  expressed  ?  ,If  the 
dwnse  had  only  been  partial,  there  had 
been  no  necessity  to.  spend  a  hundred 
yeaia  in  the  building  of  an  ark,  apd 
dm^dnf  up  all  sorts  of  animals  therein, 
hi  order  to  restock  the  world  :  they 
had  been  easily  and  readily  brought 
from  those  parts  of  the  world  not  over 
flowed  into  those  that  were ;  at  least, 
an  the  birds  never  would  have  been  de- 
ttnycd,  as  Moses  says  they  were,  so 
km  as  they  had  wings  to  bear  them  to 
ihme  parts  where  the  flood  did  not 
icach.  If  the  waters  had  onfy  over- 
flowed the  neighbourhood  of  the  Eu- 
tfHet  and  the  Tigris,  they  could  not 
filUMra  cubits  above  the  highest  moun- 
ttdaa ;  there  was  no  rinng  that  height, 
bat  tiiey  must  spread  themselves,  by  the 
lawi  off  gravity,  over  the  rest  of  the 


earth ;  unless  perhaps  th^  had  been 
retmned  there  by  a  miracle ;  in  tiueit 
case,  Moses,  no  doubt,  would  have  re- 
lated the  miracle^  as  he  did  that  of  the 
waters  of  the  Red  Sea,  6cc  Itmayalso 
be  observedL  that  in  regions  fitr  remote 
from  the  Eiqihrates  and  Thrrii^  Vis* 
Italy, 'France/ SwitseHand,  -Gtnnaiiy* 
England,  6cc.  there  are  freq^iently  foiind 
in  places  many  scores  .of  leagues  from 
the  sea,  and  even  in  the  tcos  of  hkh 
mountains,  whole  trees  sunk  oeep  un£r 
ground,  as  also  teeth  and  bones  of  aal^ 
mal^  fishes  entire,  sea  shells^  ears  of 
com,  &C.  petrefVd ;  which  the  best  na> 
turalists  are  agreed  could  never  have 
come  there  but  by  tlie  deluge.  That 
the  Greeks  and  western  natfcins  hai 
some  koowledge  of  the  flood,  has  ne- 
ver been  denied ;  and  *  the  Mussulmen, 
Chinese,  and  Americans!,  have  tfaditions 
of  the  deluge,  llie  ingenious  Mr.  Bfv- 
ant,  in  his  Mythology,  has  pretty  deany 
proved  that  the  delage,  so  far  from  be- 
ing unknown  to  the  heathen  world  at 
large,  is  in  reality  coosfucuous  through 
out  every  one  of  their  acts  of  Kfljaoos 
worship.  In  India,  also^  Sir  Wffiam 
Jones  has  discovered,  that  m  the  ddefet 
mythological  books  of  that  country, 
there  is  such  an  accoont  off  the  deluge 
as  corresponds  suffide&tly  with  that  off 
Moses. 

Various  have  been  the  conjectures  of 
learned  men  as  to  the  natural  cauaee  of 
the  deluge.  Some  have  supposed  that 
a  quantity  of  water  was  created  on  pur- 
pose, and  at  a  proper  time  annihilated 
by  Divhie  power.  Dr.  Burnet  supposes 
the  primiUve  earth  to  have  been  no  • 
morp  tliah  a  crust  investing  the  Vater 
contained  in  the  ocean;  and  in  the 
central  abyss  which  he  and  others  sup- 
pose to  exist  iff  th^  bowels  of  tiie  earth 
at  the  time  of  the  flood*  this  outward 
crust  broke  in  a  thousand  pieces,  and 
sunk  down  among  the  water,  which  thyt 
spouted  up  in  vast  cataracts,  and  over- 
flowed the  whole  surface.  Others,  sup- 
posing a  sufficient  fund  of  water  in  the 
sea  or  abyss,  think  that  the  shifting  of 
the  earth's  centre  ofjgravity  drew  met 
it  the  water  out  ofthe  channel,  and 
overwhelmed  the  several^  parts  ti  the 
earth  successively.  Others  ascribe  it  to 
the  shock  of  a  comet,  and  Mr.  King  sup- 
poses it  to  arise  from  subterraneous  fires 
bursting  forth  with  great  violence  under 
the  sea.  But  are  not  most,  if  not  all 
these  hypotheses  quite  arbitrary,  and 
without  foundation  from  the  woncis  off 
Moses  ?  It  is,  perhaps,  in  vain  to  attempt 
accounting  for  thk  event  by  natural 
causes,  it  beiog  altogether  mifiDa\t»a 
and  supernatural,  as  a  punViYkmexit  tft 
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men  for  the  corruption  then  in  the 
world.  Let  m  be  satisfied  with  the 
•oprces  which  Moses  gives  ust  namely, 
the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  broken 
mi,  and  the  windows  of  heaven  opened ; 
max  is,  the  waters  roshed  out  from  the 
hidden  abjrss  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
and  the  clouds  poored  down  their  rain 
incessantly.  Let  it  suffice  us  to  know, 
that  all  the  elements  are  under  God's 
power ;  that  he  can  do  with  them  as  he 
pleases,  and  frequently  in  ways  we  are 
Ignorant  of,  in  order  to  accomplish  bb 
own  purposes. 

The  principal  writers  on  this  subject 
have  been  Woodyard^  Coekbum^  Bryant, 
Burnet,  ffUtton.  StiOing/Uet,  King,  Cat- 
ettUDd  Tj/Oer, 

DEPRAVITY,  corruption,  a  change 
from  perfection  to  imperfection.  See 
Fall,  Sin 

DEPRECATORY,  a  term  applied 
to  the  manner  of  performing  some  cere- 
monies In  the  form  of  praver.  The  form 
of  absolution  in  the 'Greek  church  is  de 
precative,  thus  expresst-d — May  God 
abtohe  youf  whereas  m  the  Latin  church 
it  b  declarative—/  abwlve  you. 

DESCENT  of  Chritt  into  HeU.  See 
Hell. 

DESERTION,  a  term  made  use  of 
to  denote  an  nnbappy  state  of  mind,  oc 
caaoned  by  the  sensible  influences  of 
the  divine  favour  being  withdrawn. 
Some  of  the  best  men  in  all  ages  have 
suffered  a  temporary  suspension  of  di- 
vine enjoyments,  Jt.b  zxix.  2.  Ps.  li. 
I^  zlix.  14.  Lam.  iii.  1.  Isa.  i.  10-  The 
causes  of  this  must  not  be  attributed  to 
the  Almighty,  since  he  is  idways  the 
sJEimei  but  must  arise  from  ourselves. 
Neglect  of  duty,  improper  views  of  Pro- 
vidence, self-confidence^  a  worldly  spi- 
rit, lukewarmness  of  mind,  inattention 
to  the  means  of  grace,  or  open  trans- 
gression, may  be  considered  as  leading 
to  this  state.  As  all  things,  however, 
are  under*  the  divine  control,  so  even 
detei*tion,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  express- 
ed in  Scripture,  **  the  hidings  of  God's 
face/'  ma;^  be  useful  to  excite  humility, 
exercise  faith  and  patience,  detach  us 
from  the  world,  prompt  tp  more  vigo- 
rous action,  bring  us  to  look  more  to 
God  as  the  fountcun  of  happiness,  con- 
form us  to  his  word,  and  increase  our 
desires  for  that  state  of  blessedness 
wUch  •  is  to  come.  Hervey*»  Ther.  and 
Atlf.  dial,  xix.;  Wattt*  Medit.  on  Job, 
XXiii.  3.  Lamberfo  Ser,  vol.  i.  ser.  16 ; 
Flavel^o  Workt,  vol.  i.  p.  167.  folia 

DESIRE  is  an  eagerness  to  obtain  or 
enj(^  an  object  which  we  suppose  to  be 
eood.  Those  desires,  says  Dr.  Watts, 
that  arise  without  any  express  ideas  of 


the  goodness  or  agreeableness  of  their 
object  to  the  mind  beforehand,  such  as 
hunger,  thirst,  &c;  are  called  appetUet: 
Those  which  arise  from  our  percepdoQ 
or  opinion  of  an  object  as  good  or  agree- 
able, arc  most  properly  called  paooionM, 
Sometimes  both  these  are  united.  If 
our  desire  to  do  or  receive  good  be  not 
violent,  it  is  called  a  nmple  inclination 
or  ftrohensity  When  it  rises  high,  it  is 
termed  longing;  when  our  desires  set 
our  active  powers  at  work  to  obtain  the 
very  same  gcod,  or  the  same  sort  of 
good,  which  another  desires,  it  is  called 
emulaiion.  Desire  of  pleasures  of  sense, 
is  called  eentuaiity  ;  m  honour.  Is  called 
ambition  ;  of  riches  covctoutneti.  The 
(ibjf  t:ts  of  a  good  man's  dc  ares  are,  that 
God  may  be  glorified,  his  sins  forgiven 
and  subduct,  his  affections  enlivened 
and  placed  on  God  as  the  supreme  ob- 
ject of  love,  his  afflictions  sanctified,  and 
his  life  devoted  to  the  service  of  God, 
Prov  xi  23.  Ps.  cv   19. 

D£>)PAIR  the  loss  of  hope;  that 
state  of  mind  m  which  a  person  loses 
his  confidence  in  the  divine  mercy. 

Some  of  the  best  antidotes  against 
despair, sa^s  one,  may  be  taken  from  the 
consideration,  1.  Of  the  nature  of  God, 
his  goodness,  mercy,  &c.— 2.  The  tes- 
timony of  God  :  he  hath  said,  he  de- 
sireth  not  the  death  of  the  sinner^— 3. 
From  the  works  of  God :  he  hath  given 
his  Son  to  die,— 4.  From  his  promises, 
Heb.  xiii.  5.-5.  From  his  commands: 
he  hath  commanded  us  to  confide  in  his 
mercy. — 6.  From  his  expostulations, 
&c.  Baxter  on  ReligiouM  Melancholy : 
Claude*9  Eaaays^  p.  388,  Robinson's 
Edit ;  GtBborne'B  Sermon  on  Religiotu 
lieapondency, 

DESTRUCTIONISTS,  those  who 
believe  that  the  final  punishment  threat- 
ened in  the  Gospel  to  the  wicked  and 
Impenitent,  conasti  not  in  an  .eternal 
preservation  in  misery  and  torment,  but 
m  a  total  extinction  of  being,  and  that 
the  sentence  of  annihilation  shall  be  exe- 
cuted with  more  6t  lt*ss  torment,  pre- 
ceding or  attending  the  final  period,  m 
proportion  to  the  greater  or  less  guilt  of 
the  criminal. 

The  name  aftumed  by  this  deiKMni- 
nation,  like  those  of  many  others,  takes 
for  granted  the  question  in  disput' ,  vis. 
that  the  Scripture  word  deatructkm 
means  annihilation ;  in  strict  proprletv 
of  speech,  theyshould  be  called  ^nm' 
hildtionista.  The  doctrine  is  largely 
maintained  in  the  sermons  of  Mr.  Sa- 
muel Bourn,  of  Birmingham  ;  it  was  held 
also  by  Mr  J.  N.  Scott ;  Mr.  John  Tay- 
lor, of  Norwich  ;  Mr.  Marsom  ;  and 
many  others. 
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In  defence  of  the  system,  Mr.  B  -turn 
irgues  as  follows :  There  are  mai  v  pas- 
nges  in  Scripture  in  which  the  ultimate 
pinuhment  to  which  wicked  mm  ^all 
be  adjudged  is  defined  in  the  most  pre- 
dte  «nd  intelligible  terms,  to  be  an- 
everUatiiig  desbroction  from  the  power 
of  God,  which  is  equally  able  to  destroy 
ts  to  ^aenre.  So  when  our  Saviour  is 
fiortifyinc  the  minds  ci  his  disciples 
agmit  the  power  of  men,  by  an  awe  of 
the  Car  greater  power  of  God,  and  the 
pniihment  of  his  justice,  he  express- 
cth  himself  thus :  J^car  not  tfiem  thai 
kUi  the  body,  and  after  that  have  no 
mart  that  they  can  do  f/ear  him  who  ia 
Me  to  deatroy  both  soul  and  body  in 
ML  Here  he  plainly  proposes  the  de- 
iCractioo  of  the  soul  (not  its  endless  pain 
and  misery)  as  the  ultimate  object  of 
the  divine  displeasure,  and  the  greatest 
chiect  of  our  fear.  And  when  he  says, 
Toese  MhaM  go  away  into  everlaating 
JiM^Uhment^  but  the  righteous  into  bfe 
etemalt  it  appears  evident  that  by  that 
eternal punithment  which  is  set  in  oppo- 
sMoD  to  eternal  life^  is  not  meant  any 
tind  of  life,  however  miserable,  but  the 
suae  which  the  apostle  expresses  by 
CDertoMiinff  destruction  from  the  fire- 
umce  and  power  of  the  Lord,  The  ve- 
lytenn,  aetuh,  is  most  frequently  made 
me  of  to  signify  the  end  of  wicked  men 
in  another  world,  or  the  final  effect  of 
divine  justice  in  their  punishment.  The 
ttagewoffin  (saith  the  apostle)  is  death  ; 
bu:  eternal  U/e  is  the  gift  of  God, through 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  Sse  also  Rom. 
vni.  6^ 

To  imagine  that  by  the  term  death  is 
meant  an  eternal  life,  though  in  a  con- 
dition of  extreme  misery,  seems,  ac- 
cording to  him,  to  be  confounding  all 
propriety  and  meaning  of  words.  Death, 
when  applied  to  the  end  of  wicked  men 
in  a  future  state,  he  says,  properly  de- 
Mtts  a  total  extinction  of  lite  and  being. 
h  may  contribute,  he  adds,  to  fix  this 
meaning,  if  we  observe  that  the  state  to 
which  temporal  death  reduces  men  is 
tanally  termed  t^  our  Saviour  and  his 
apoitles,  sleefi  ;  because  from  this  death 
the  ionl  shall  be  raised  to  life  again  ;  but 
fnan  the  other^  which  is  fully  and  pro- 

Cy  death,  and  of  which  the  former  is 
an  image  or  shadow,  there  is  no  re- 
oofvery :  it  is  an  eternal  deaths  an  ever- 
kaiiiu^  destruction  from  the  presence  of 
the  Jdrd,  and  the  glory  of  his  fiower. 
He  next  proceeds  to  the  figures  by 
which  the  eternal  punishment  ot  wicked 
men  b  described,  and  finds  them  per- 
fectly^ agreemg  to  establish  the  same 
doctrine.  One  figure  or  comparison, 
often  ined,  is  that  of  combustible  mate- 


:  rials  thrown  into  a  fire,  which  will  con* 
sequently  be  entirely  consumed,  if  the 
fire  be  not  quiiiched  De/iartfrom  me, 
ye  cursed,  into  everiuhtingfire^prefiarcd 
for  the  devil  and  his  angels^  The 
meaning  is,  a  total,  irreTocable  destruc« 
tion  ;  /or,  as  the  tree  that  bringeth  not 
forth  goodflrtdt  is  hewn  down  and  cast 
into  the  fire ^  and  is  destro}ed  ;  as  the 
useless  chaff:  when  Sfparatfd  from  the 
good  grain,  is  set  on  fire,  and*  if  the  fire 
be  not  quenchtd,  is  consumed;  so,  he 
thinks,  it  plainly  appears,  that  the  image 
of  unquenchable,  or  everlasting  fire  is 
not  intended  to  signify  the  degree  or  du- 
ration of  torment,  but  the  alnolutc  cer- 
tainty of  destruction,  bej'ond  all  possi- 
bility of  recovery.  &■>  the  cities  of  So- 
dom and  Gomorrah  are  said  to  have 
suffered  the  vengeance  of  an  eternal 
fire;  that  is,  they  were  so  effectually 
consumed,  or  destroyed,  that  they  culd 
never  be  rebuilt ;  the  phrase,  eternal 
fire,  signifying  the  irrevocal)^  destruc^ 
tion  of  those  cities,  not  the  degr<  e  or 
duration  of  the  misery  of  the  inhabitants 
who  perished. 

The  images  of  the  worm  that  dieth 
not,  and  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched^ 
used  in  Mark,  ix.  43,  arc  set  m  (^pposi- . 
tion  to  entering  into  life,  and  intended  to 
denote  a  period  of  life  and  existence. 

Our  Saviour  expressly  assigns  differ- 
ent degrees  of  future  misery,  in  pnpor- 
tion  to  men's  resptctive  tUgrers  of 
guilt,  Luke,  xii  47, 48.  But  if  ail  wick- 
ed men  shall  suffer  torments  without 
end,  how  can  any  of  them  bo  said  to 
suffer  but  a  few  stripes  ^  AH  degrees 
and  distinction  of  punishment  seem 
swallowed  up  in  the  notion  of  it  »*vt  rend- 
ing or  infinite  misery 

Finally,  death  and  eternal  destruc- 
tion, or  annihilation,  is  pn>|>erly  styled 
in  the  New  Testamt-nt  an  tvtrlasting 
punishment,  as  it  is  irrevocnlile  and  un- 
alterable for  ever ;  and  it  is  most  strictly 
and  litt rally  styled,  an  everlasting  de* 
struction  from  the  firesence  of  fhc  Lord, 
and  from  the  glory  of  his  power. 

Dr  E<  I  wards,  in  his  answer  to  Dr. 
Chauncey,  on  the  salvation  of  aU  men, 
says  that  this  schenne  was  proviMonally 
retained  by  Dr.  C. :  i.  e  in  case  •the 
sch'-me  of  universal  salvation  should  fail 
him :  and  therefore  Dr.  £.,  in  hi>  exa- 
mination of  that  work,  apprr>priates  a 
chapter  to  the  conuderation  i if  it  Among 
other  reasonings  against  it  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  The  different  degrees  of  punish- 
ment which  tlie  wicked  will  suffer  ac- 
cording to  their  works,  prove  that  it 
does  not  consist  in  aunihuiatiou^  v<\\\cVk 
admits  of  no  degree. 
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Z.  If  it  be  ttid  that  the  puniahment  of 
the  wicked,  cfaouch  it  will  end  in  anni- 
hilation, y€t  Aall  be  preceded  h^  tor- 
ment, and  chat  this  wiil  -x  of  'itoervat 
degrees  accordini;  'u  t:ie  de^Ptv^a  :if  sin  ; 
it  may  be  rrpUed,  this  ia  nuUung  it  to  be 
eomaoandad  part:y  ai  torment,  and  part- 
ly of  annihihitian.  The  laner  ^^iao  a{>- 
pean  to  be  bnt  a  small  part  nf  future 
poniihiiient,  for  that  aL^ne  will  be  in- 
flicted <m  the  least  sinner,  and  on  acconnt 
of  the  lease  sin ;  and  that  all  poniahmcnt 
wtuch  will  be  inflicted  on  any  person 
abote  that  which  is  dne  to  the  least 
•in.  is  to  coosistin  tonnenc  Nay*  if  we 
can  fiorm  any  idea  in  the  present  state 
ot  what  wonld  be  dreadful  or  desirable 
ia  aonther,  instead  «3X  its  beini^  any  pu 
oahment  to  be  annihilated  after  a'  long 
series  of  torment,  it  moat  be  a  de&Tcr- 
aace,  to  which  the  sinner  wonid  look 
forward  with  anxious  desire.  And  is  it 
credUe  that  this  was  the  terminatsai 
of  torment  that  our  Lord  held  up  to  his 
discmles  as  an  object  of  dread  ^  Can 
this  he  the  descructioii  of  boc^  and  soul 
in  ben  ^  Is  it  credible  that  everlasting 
ileslfuakjD  from  the  presence  ef  the 
Lord,  and  fimm  the  snry  of  his  power, 
sboold  conrtiCDte  only  a  part,  mad  a 
small  part,  of  future  punishment ;  and 
such  too,  as,  after  a  series  of  torment, 
orast,  next  to  beine  made  happy,  be  the 
most  acceptable  thing  that  could  befal 
them  f  Can  this  be  the  object  threatened 
by  such  language,  as  recompensing  m- 
bmUuivn^  and  taking  vengeance  in  flaming 
fire  ?  2.  Thess.  t  Is  it  ponible  that  God 
should  threaten  them  with  putting  an 
end  to  their  miseries  i  Moreover,  this 
deeintcUon  is  not  described  as  the  con- 
clustfin  of  a  succession  of  torments,  but 
as  taking  place  immediately  after  the 
last  judgment  When  Christ  shall  come 
to  be  j^iorified  in  his  saints,  then  shall 
the  wicked  be  destroyrd. 

3.  Everloitinr  deitruction  from  the 
pretence  of  the  Lord,  amd  from  the  glory 
^f  hit  paver^  cannot  mean  annihila- 
tion»  for  that  would  be  no  exertion  of 
divine  power,  but  merely  the  suspension 
of  it:  but  let  the  upholding  power  of 
Ood  be  withheld  for  one  moment,  and 
the.  whole  creation  would  sink  into  no- 
thlni% 

4.  The  punishment  of  wicked  men 
will  be  the  tame  as  that  of  wicked  an- 
gels»  Matt.  XXV.  41.  Depart  ye  curted^ 
inio  everlatHng  fire,  prepared  for  the  de- 
vil and  hit  angclt.  But  the  punishment 
of  wicked  angels  consisu  not  in  annihi- 
Istlon,  but  torment.    Such  it  their  present 

ponlihmeot  Id  a  deerae,  and  such  in  a 
grMter  degree  will  oe  their  ponlihment 
ntrMftor.    They  are  **  cait  down  to  I 
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,heil;'*  they  «« believe  and  tremble;" 
they  are  reserved  in  ehaias  under  dark- 
ness to  the  judgment  of  the  great  day  ; 
Oiey  crieu,  Aying,  **  What  have  we  to 
do  with  thee  f  Art  thou  come  to  tor- 
ment us  bethre  our  tone  f  Could  the  de- 
vils but  persuade  themselves  they  shouki 
be  annihiiated,  they  would  believe  and 
be  at  ease  rather  than  tremble. 

5.  The  Scriptures  eamlain  their  own 
meaning  in  the  use  of^such  terms  as 
tieath^  deetmctioji^  te.  The  XCOOd 
death  is  expressly  saki  to  consist  in  be- 
ing caet  inta  the  lake  of  fire  and  hnrneiemef 
Mid  lU  harrng  a  part  in  ihat  lake^  Rev  XX* 
14.  xzi.  3 :  which  dees  not  describe  an- 
nihilatxon,  nor  can  it  be  made  to  consist 
with  it  The  phrase  cut  him  aemnder. 
Mate  xxiv  51.  is  as  strong  as  those  df 
death,  or  deatittctton  /  yet  that  is  made  to 
coosiat  of  hamng  Ukeir  penami  -with  hypo- 
eritee^  where  thall  be  -aeeping  wed  gnaddng 
9f  teeth. 

6.  rbe  happiness  of  the  righteous  does 
net  consist  in  eternal  bein|^  but  eternal 
-aeUdtfing  g  and  as  the  pannhmentof  the 
wicked  stands  every  where  opposed  to 
it,  it  most  consist  not  in  the  loss  of  being, 
bnt  of  vr^Z-^am^,  and  in  suffering  the  con- 
trary. 

l^e  great  Dr.  Watts  may  be  con- 
sidered»  in  some  measure,  a  destroo- 
tionist ;  since  it  was  his  opimoo  that 
the  children  <]f  ungodly  parents  who 
die  in  infancy  are  annihilated.  See 
AVXIHILATIOV,  HELL;  Bemrn'o  Ser- 
mont  s  Dr.  Edwardt  9.1  the  Saivatien  ef  aU 
•Hen  ttrid^y  examined  ^  Adam»*  fiew  of 
all  Reliariontm  ' 

DETRACTION,  in  the  native  im- 
portance of  the  word,  signifies  the  vrith* 
drawing  or  takii^  off  from  a  thh^ :  and 
as  it  is  applied  to  the  reputatkxu  it  de- 
notes the  impairing  or  lessening  a  man 
in  point  of  fame,  rendermg  him  less  va- 
lued and  esteemed  by  odiers.  Dr.  Bar- 
row observes  (Works,  vol.  i.  acr.  19 
that  it  differs  from  olander,  which  in- 
volves an  imputation  of  falsehood :  firom 
reviling^  which  includes  bitter  and  fool 
language ;  and  from  eeneuring,  which  b 
of  a  more  general  purport,  extending  In- 
differently to  all  kinds  of  persons,  quali- 
ties, and  actions  ;  but  detraction  espe- 
cially respects  worthy  persons  good  qua- 
lities, and  laudable  actions,  the  reputa- 
tion of  which  it  aimeth  to  destroy.  It 
is  a  fault  opposed  to  candour. 

Nothing  can  be  more  incoogmoos 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  the  exam- 
ple of  Chnst,  the  command  of  God,  and 
the  love  of  mankind,  than  a  spirit  of 
detraction  s  and  yet  there  are  many  who 
never  seem  happy  but  when  they  are 
employed  in  this  work :  they  feed  and 
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live  upon  the  supposed  infirmities  of 
oKhen ;  they  allow  excellence  to  nono ; 
the^  depredate  every  thing  that  is 
praite-woithv ;  and  possessed  of  no 
good  themaelves,  they  think  all  others 
ace  like  them.  "  O !  my  soul,  come  thou 
not  into  their  secret ;  unto  their  assem- 
bly; mine  honour  be  not  thon  united." 

jDEVIL,  amCiaoc,  calumniator,  or  slan- 
derer s  a  fallen  angeU  especially  the 
chief  of  them.  He  is  called  Abaddon  in 
Hebrew,  ApoUvon  in  Greek,  that  is,  de- 
itrofer.— ^Angel  of  the  bottomless  pit 
Rev.  ix.  11. — ^Prince  of  the  world,  John 
xii.3lw— Prince  of  darkness,  Eph  vi.  12. 
—A  mrinr  lion,  and  an  adversary,  1st 
Bet  T.  &^A  sinner  from  the  beginning, 
1  John  ill,  8.— Beelzebub,  Matt.  xii.  24 
•-Aocoser,  Rev.  xii.  10.— Belial,  2  Cor 
vL  15.— -Deceiver.  Rev.  xx.  10.— Dra- 
COB,  Rev.  aui.  3.— Liar,  John  viii.  44.— 
Leviathan,  Isa.  zxvii.  l.—Lucifer,  Isa 
SIT.  12.— Murderer,  John  viii.  44.— Ser- 
Mt,  laa.  zxiaL  l.-^tan.  Job  ii.  6.— 
Tormentor,  Matt,  zviii.  24.— The  god 
«f  thii  world,  2  Cor.  iv.  4.  See  Satan 

DEVOTEE,  in  the  primary  sense  of 
the  word,  means  a  person  wholly  eiven 
«p  to  acta  of  piety  and  devotion  ;  but  It 
ii  Hoany  understood,  in  a  bad  sense,  to 
deoale  m  bieot,  or  superstitious  person 

DEVOTION,  a  religious  and  fervent 
cxerciae  of  some  public  act  of  religion, 
or  a  temper  and  disposition  of  thf.  mind 
rightly  aflfected  with  such  exercises.  It 
is  abo  taken  for  certain  religious  prac 
tices  which  a  person  makes  it  a  rule  to 
diadiarge  regularly.  "  Wlierever  the 
vital  and  unadulterated  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian  devotion  prevails,  its  immediate  ob- 
MBCti  will  be  to  adore  the  perfections  of 
God ;  to  entertain  with  reverence  and 
con|4acence  the  various  intimations  of 
hb  pleanre,  especially  those  contained 
Id  ndv  writ ;  to  acknowledge  our  abso* 
ble  dlependence  on  and  innnite  obliga- 
tkiia  to  him ;  to  confess  and  lament  the 
dinrdera  of  our  nature,  and  the  trans- 
granoni  of  our  lives  ;  to  implore  his 
gnce  and  oiercy  through  Jesus  Christ ; 
to  Intercede  for  our  brethren  of  man- 
Idod ;  to  pray  for  the  propagation  and 
trtaWahment  of  truth,  righteousness, 
and  peace  on  earth ;  in  fine,  to  long  for 
a  more  entire  conformity  to  the  wul  of 
God«  and  to  breathe  after  the  e\'erlast 

i enjoyment  of  his  friendship.  The 
rta  or  nch  a  spirit  habitually  che- 
ririied,  and  feelingly  expressed  before 
Um  must  surely  be  important  and  hap- 
py. Among  these  may  be  reckoned  a 
proCaniid  humility  in  the  sight  of  God. 
a  birii  veneration  for  his  presence  and 
ittrnutes,  an  ardent  zeal  for  his  wor- 
lUp  and  honour,  a  constant  imitatioD  of* 


our  Saviour's  divine  example,  a  diffusive 
charity  for  men  of  all  denominations,  a 
generous  and  unwearied  self  denial,  a 
total  resignation  to  Providence,  an  in* 
creasing  esteem  for  the  Gospel,  with 
clearer  and  firmer  hopes  of  that  immor- 
Ul  life  which  it  has  brought  to  Kght" 

DEUTEROCANONICAL,  in  the 
school  theology,  an  appellation  given  to 
certain  boolcs  of  holy  Scripture,  which 
were  added  to  the  canon  afl»r  the  rest, 
either  by  reason  they  were  not  wrote 
till  after  the  compilation  of  the  canon, 
or  by  reason  of  some  dispute  as  to  their 
canonicity.  The  word  is  Greek,  being 
compounded  of  Jwrt^oc,  second isinAHai99' 
rM9c,  canonical, 

llie  Jews,  it  is  certain,  acknowledged 
several  books  in  their  canon,  which  were 
put  there  later  than  the  rest.  They  say 
that,  under  Esdras.  a  great  assembly  of 
their  doctors,  which  they  call,  by  way 
of  eminence,  the  great  tynagogue^  made 
the  collection  of  the  sacred  bodu  which 
we  now  have  in  the  Hebrew  Old  Tea- 
tament ;  and  they  ame  that  they  pot 
books  therein  which  had  not  been  so  oe- 
fore  the  Babyloniah  captivitv ;  such  aa 
thoee  of  Daniel,  Eaekiel,  Hami,  flee, 
and  those  of  Esdsas  and  Nehemiah. 
\nd  the  Romish  church  has  ance  added 
others  to  the  canon,  that  were  not,  and 
could  not  be,  in  the  canon  of  the  Jews, 
by  reason  some  of  them  were  not  com- 
posed till  after ;  such  as  the  book  of  Ec- 
clesiasticus,  with  several  of  the  apocry- 
phal books,  as  the  Maccabees,  Wisdom, 
occ.  Others  were  added  still  later,  t^ 
reason  their  canonicity  had  not  been  yet 
examined ;  and  till  such  examen  and 
judgment  they  might  be  set  aside  at 
pleasure.  But  since  that  church  has 
pronounced  as  to  the  canonicity  of  those 
books,  there  is  no  more  room  now  for 
her  members  to  doubt  of  them,  than 
there  was  for  the  Jews  to  doubt  of  those 
of  the  canon  of  Esdras.  And  the  deu- 
terocanonical  books  are  with  them  aa 
canonical  as  the  proto-canonical ;  the 
only  difference  between  them  consisting 
in  this,  that  the  canonicity  of  the  one 
was  not  generally  known,  examined, 
and  settled,  as  soon  as  that  of  the  othera. 
The  deuterocanonical  books  in  the  mo- 
dem canon  are,  the  book  of  Esther, 
either  the  whole,  or  at  least  the  seven 
last  chapters  thereof;  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews;  that  of  James,  and  that  of 
Jude ;  the  second  of  St.  Peter,  the  se- 
cond and  third  of  St.  John,  and  the  Re- 
velation. The  deuterocanonical  parts  of 
books  are,  the  hymn  of  the  three  chil- 
dren ;  the  prayer  of  Azariah ;  the  his- 
tories of  Susannah,  of  Bel  and  the  Drv 
gon » the  last  chapter  ^  Si.  Maxt.  \  i8:k^ 
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bloody  sweat ;  and  the  appearaDce  of 
the  angel  relatt-d  in  St  Luke,  chap.- 
xxii.  and  the  history  oH  the  adulterous 
Wiiman  iu  St  John,  chap,  viu    Sec  Ca 

HON. 

Dl£l\  an   assembly  of  the  states  of 
Germany.    We  shall  only  take  notice, 
in  this  place,  of  the  more  remarkable 
of  those  which  have  been  held  on  the 
affairs  of  religion.   1.  The  diet  of  Augs- 
burgh,  in  the  year  1530,  was  assembled 
to  reunite  the  princes  of  the  empire,  in 
reiatioii  to  some  religious  matters.  The 
emperor  himself  presided  in  this  assem- 
bly with  the  greatest  magnificence  ima- 
ginable.   The  elector  of  Saxony,  folk)w- 
ed   by  several  princes,  presented  the 
confession  of  faith,  called  the  confesskn 
of  Augsburgh.    The  emperor  ended  die 
diet  with  a  decree,  that  no  alteration 
should  be  made  in  the  doctrines  and  ce- 
remonies of  the  Homish  church  till  the 
council  thould  order  it  otherwise  .--2. 
The  diet  of   Augsburg,  In   1547,   was 
held  on  account  of  the  electors   being 
divided  concerning  the  decisions  of  the 
council  of  Trent     The  emperor  de- 
manded that  the  management  of  that 
affair  should  be  referred  to  him;  and 
it  was  resolved,  that  every  one  should 
conform  to  the  decisions  of  the  cnuacil,*- 
3.  The  ditrt  of  Augsburgh,  in  1548,  was 
assembled  to  examine  sonoe  memorials 
relating  to  the  confession  of  faith ;  but, 
the  commissioners  not  agreeing  togeth- 
er, the  emperor  namtd  three  divines, 
who  drew  the  design  of  this  famous  in- 
.terim,  so  well  known  in  Germany  and 
-elsewhere.  See  Interim.— 4  The  diet 
of  Augsburgh,  in  1550.    In  this  assem- 
bly,  the  emperor  complained  that  the 
interim  was  not  observcil,  and  demanded 
that  all  should  submit  to  the  council, 
which  they   were    gwng   to  renew  at 
Trent ;  which  submission  was  resolved 
upon  by  a  plurality  of  votes, — 5.  The 
diet  of  Nuremberg,  in  1523.  Here  pope 
Adrian    Vlth's  nuncio  demanded  the 
execution  of  Leo  Xth's  bull*  and  Charles 
Vth's  edict  against  Luther.    But  die  as- 
sembly drew  up  a  list   of  grievances, 
which  were  reduced  to  a  hundred  ar- 
ticles, some  whereof  aimed  at  the  de- 
struction  of  the   pope's  authority,  and 
the  discipline  of  th?  Romish  church ; 
however,  they  Consented  that  the  Lu- 
therans should  be   commanded  not  to 
write  against  the  Roman  Catholics.— 
6.  The  diet  of  Nuremberg,  in  1524.    In 
this  assembly,  the  Lutherans  having  the 
advantage,  it  was  decreed  that  the  pope 
should  call  a  council  in  Germany  ;  but 
Uiat   in   the   mean  time,   an  assembly 
should  be  held  at  Spire,  to  determine 
~>^  Co  be  believed  aod  practised ; ' 


but  Charles  V.  prohibited  the  holding^ 
this  assembly.— 7.  The  diet  of  Ratisbon. 
in  1541,  was  held  for  re-uniting  the  Pro- 
testants with  the  Roman  Cathdics.  The 
emperor  named  three  Roman  Catholics 
and  three  Protestant  divines,  to  agree 
upon  articles.    The  Roman  Catholics 
were,  Julius  Phlug,  John  Gropper*  and 
John  Eckius ;    the   Protestants  were, 
Philip  Melancthon,  Martin  Bucer,  and 
John    Pistorius ;    but,   after  a   whole 
month's  consultation,  they  could  agree 
upon  no  more  than  five  or  six  articles ; 
which  the  emperor  consented  the  Pro> 
testants  ^ould  retain,  forbidding  them 
to  solicit  any  body  to  change  the  ancient 
religion. — 8.   The  diet  of  Ratisboo,  in 
1546,  decreed  that  the  council  of  Trent 
was  to  be  followed,  which  was  opposed 
by  the  Protestant  deputies;  and  this 
caused  a  war  against  them. — ^9.  The  diet 
of  Ratisbon,  in  1557,  demanded  a  con* 
ference  between  some  famous  doctors 
of  both  parties :  which  conference  was 
held  at  Worms,  in  September,  between 
twelve  Roman  Catholic  and  twelve  Lu- 
theran divines ;  but  was  soon  dissolved 
by  the  Lutherans  being  divided  among 
themselves.— 10  The  diet  of  Spire,  in 
1 1526.   In  th'is  assembly  (wherein  presi- 
ded the  archduke  Ferdinand)  the  duke 
of  Saxony,  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
demanded  the  free  exercise  of  the  Lu- 
theran religion :  upon  which  it  was  de» 
creed,  that  the  emperor  should  be  de- 
sired to  call  a  general,  or  national,  coun- 
cil in  Germany  within  a  year,  and  that, 
in  the  mean  time,  every  one  shoold  have 
liberty  of  coo^^cience.-— 11.  The  diet  el 
Spire,  in   1529,   decreed,    that  in  the 
countries  which  had  embraced  the  new 
religion,  it  should  be  lawful  to  oontinoe 
in  it  till  the  next  council ;  but  that  no 
Roman  Catholic  shoold  be  aOowed  to 
turn  Lutheran.    Against  this  decree  nx 
Lutheran  princes,  viz.  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  the  marqins  of  BnmdenhiMTr, 
the  two  dukes  of  Lunenbm^  the  land- 
grave of  Hesse,  and  the  prmce  of  An* 
halt,  with  the  deputies  or  fourteen  im- 
perial towns,  protested  in  writing;  finm 
which  solemn  protestation  came  the  fa- 
mous name  of  Protestants,  which  the 
Lutherans    presently  after   took. — 12* 
The  diet  of  Worms,  in  1521.  In  this  as- 
sembly, Luther,  being  charged  by  the 
pope's  nuncio  with  heresy,  and  reniainc[ 
to  recant,  the  emperor,  1^  his  edict  oft 
May  26,  before  all  the  pnnces  of  Ger- 
many, pu*)lic1y  oudawed  him. 

DIFFIDENCE,  distrust,  want  of  con- 
fidence  in  ourselves.  Diffidence,  says 
Dr.  Johnson,  may  check  resolution  and 
obstruct  performance,  but  compensates 
its  embarrassment  by  more  important 
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advantages;  it  conciliates  tlie  proud, 
and  softens  the  severe  ;  averts  envy 
from  excellence,  and  censure  fruin  mis- 


DIGGERS*  a  denomination  which 
qvDDg  up  in  Germanv*  in  the  fifteenth 
coitniy ;  so  called  because  they  dug 
dieir  attemblies  under  ground  in  caves 
and  forests.  They  derided  the  churchf 
its  oiinisters  anil  sacraments. 

DILIGENCE.  Christian,  is  constan 
cy  ia  the  performance  of  all  those  du- 
ties rnjoioed  us  in  Gnd*s  sacred  word. 
It  includes  activity  and  vigour—watch 
folnets  against  intruding  ^jects-^firm- 
BBSS  aad  resolution — ^patience  and  per 
sererance  The  shortness  of  our  time ; 
the  importance  of  our  work  ;  the  plea- 
sure  which  arises  from  discharging  du- 
hr ;  the  uncertainty  of  the  time  of  our 
Qsiohition ;  tht  consciousness  we  do  not 
labour  in  vain ;  together  with  the  exam- 
ple of  Christ  and  all  good  men.  should 
excite  us  to  the  most  unwearied  dili- 
gence in  the  cause  of  God,  of  truth*  and 
ov  own  souls. 

DIMIS60RY  I-ETTER,  a  letter  ei- 
VCB  bgr  m  bbhop  to  a  candidate  for  holy 
€ffdct»*  baving  a  title  in  his  diocess,  di 
lected  to  some  other  bishop,  and  giving 
fcanre  for  the  bearer  to  be  ordained  by 
hfaa 

IMOCESS,  the  circuit  of  cverv  bi- 
riwp's  jurisdiction.  It  is  formed  from 
the  Greek  itcuna-K^  government. 

DIRECTORY,  a  kind  of  regulatit  n 
fior  the  performance  of  n-ligious  wor- 
diip,  drawn  up  by  the  assembly  of  di 
vines  in  England,  at  the  instance  of  the 
pMiiament,  in  1644.    It  was  designed  to 
■ippiy  the  pi  )ce  of  the  Liturg}',  or  Bo(jk 
of  Common  Prayer,  the  use  of  whicli 
they  had  abolished.  It  consisted  of  some 
gfeacral  heads,  which  were  to  be  mana- 
ged and  filled  up  at  discretion  ;  for  it 
prescribed  no  form  of  prayer,  or  cir- 
canstances  of  external    worship,    nor 
cfaliged  the  people  to  any  responses,  ex- 
cepting Amen.    The  substance  of  it  is 
as  follows  :~It  forbids   all  batutations 
and  civil  ceremony  in  the  churches ; — 
the  reading  the  Scriptures  in  the  con- 
gregation is  declared  to  be  part  of  the 
pastoral  oflice  ; — all  the  canonical  books 
of  the  Old  and  new  Testament  (but  not 
of  the   Apocn'phu)  are  to  he  publicly 
itad  in  the  valvar  tongue  :  how  large  a 
poition  is  to  be  read  at  once,  is  left  to 
the  minister  who  has  likewise  the  li- 
beny  of  expounding  when  he  judges  it 
necessary     It  prescribes  heads  for  the 
prayer  brff  re  sermon :  it  de'iv'T.s  mle:* 
rar  preaching  the  word ;  the  intmduc 
titn  tn  the  text  must  be  &hort  and  cU  ar, 
dnwn  from  the  words  or  context,  or 


some  parallel  place  of  Scripture.  In 
dividing  the  text,  the  minister  is  to  re- 
gard  the  order  of  the  matter  more  than 
that  of  the  words :  he  is  not  to  burden 
the  memory  of  his  audience  with  too 
many  divisions,  nor  perplex  their  un- 
derstanding with  logical  phrases  and 
terms  of  arts ;  he  is  not  to  start  onne* 
cessary  objections;  and  he  is  to  be  very 
sparing  in  citations  from  ecclesiastical 
or  other  human  writers,  ancient  or  mo- 
dem, &c.  The  Directory  recommends 
the  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  as  the  most 
perfect  model  of  devotion;  it  forbids 
{>rivate  or  lay  persons  to  administer  bap- 
tism, and  enjoins  it  to  be  performed  m 
the  face  of  the  congregation :  it  orders 
the  communion-table  at  the  Lord's  sup- 
per to  be  so  placed,  that  the  communi- 
cants may  sit  about  it  It  also  orders, 
that  the  sabbath  be  kept  with  the  great- 
est strictness,  both  publicly  and  private- 
ly ;  that  marriage  be  solemnized  by  a 
lawful  minister  of  the  word,  who  is  to 
give  counsel  to,  and  pray  for  the  par* 
ties ;  that  the  sick  be  visited  by  the  mi- 
nister under  whose  charge  they  are ;  the 
dead  to  be  buried  without  any  prayers 
cr  religious  ceremonies :  that  days  of 
fasting  are  to  be  observed  when  the 
judgments  of  God  are  abroad,  or  when 
some  important  blessings  are  desired ; 
that  (!ays  of  thanksgiving  for  mercies 
received  be  also  observed  ;  and,  lastly, 
that  singing  of  Psalms  together  in  the 
congregation  is  the  duty  of  Christians. 
In  an  appendix  to  this  Directory  it  is 
ordered,  that  all  festivals,  vulgarly  call- 
ed holy  days  are  to  be  abolished  ;  that 
no  day  is  to  Ix^  kept  but  tlie  Lord's  day ; 
and  that  as  no  place  is  capable  of  any 
holiness  under  pretence  of  consecration, 
so  neither  is  it  subject  to  pollution  by 
any  superstition  fcirmerly  used  ;  and 
tlierefore  it  is  held  requisite,  that  the 
places  of  public  worship  now  used 
should  still  ue  continued  and  emplo\'ed. 
Should  the  reader  be  desirous  ot  peru- 
sing this  Directory  at  large,  he  may  find 
it  at  the  end  of  J\'cQle*9  History  of  the 
Pinitans. 

DISCIPLE,  a  scholar,  or  one  who  at* 
tends  the  lectures,  and  professes  the  te- 
nets of  another.  Ji  disci/ile  of  Christ  is 
one  who  believes  his  doctrines,  imbibes 
his  spirit,  and  follows  his  example.  See 
Christian. 

DISCIPLINE,  Church,  consists  in 
putting  church  Inws  in  execution,  and 
inflicting  the  penalties  enjoined.  See 
Church. 

DISCIPLINE.  B(K.k  of.  in  the  histo- 
ry  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  is  a  com- 
mon (rrcler  drawn  up  by  the  :\ssc\wbV>f  ^ 
'  ministers  in  1650,  for  W.c  re^oTtiiaVVa 
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and  uniformity  to  be  observed  in  the  dis- 
cifdine  and  policy  of  the  church.  In  this 
book  the  government  of  the  church  by 
prelates  is  set  aside  ;  kirk  sesuons  are 
established;  the  superstitious  observa- 
tion (^  fast  days  and  saint  days  is  con- 
demned, and  other  regulations  for  the 
government  of  the  church  are  deter- 
mined. This  book  was  approved  by  the 
privy  council,  and  is  called  the  first 
Dook  of  discipline 

DISCONTENT,  uneaaness  at  our 
present  state. 

Man  never  appears  in  a  worse  light 
than  when  he  gives  way  to  this  disposi- 
tion. It  is  at  once  the  stron^t  proof  of 
his  pride,  ignorance,  unbehef,  and  re- 
bellion against  God.  Let  such  remem- 
ber, that  discontent  is  a  reflection  on 
God*8  government ;  that  it  cannot  alter 
the  state  of  things,  or  make  them  bet- 
ter ;  that  it  is  the  source  of  the  greatest 
misery ;  that  it  is  an  absolute  vidadon 
of  God's  law,  Heb.  xiii.  5.;  and  that  God 
has  often  punished  it  with  the  most  dg- 
nal  judgments.  Numb.  xL  Ps.  evil.    See 

COVTENTMKNT 

DISCRETION,  prudent  behaviour, 
arising  from  a  knowledge  of  and  acting 
agreeable  tq  the  difference  of  things. 
••There  are,"  says  Addison,  No.  225. 
Spect.  <*  many  more  shining  (Qualities  in 
the  mind  of  man,  but  there  is  none  so 
useful  as  discretion:  it  is  this,  indeed, 
which  gives  a  value  to  all  the  rest ; 
which  sets  them  at  work  in  their  pro- 
per times  and  places,  and  turns  them  to 
the  advantage  of  the  person  who  is  pos- 
sessed of  them.  Without  it,  learning  is 
pedantry,  and  wit  impertinence ;  virtue 
Itself  looks  like  weakness :  the  best  parts 
only  qualify  a  man  to  be  more  sprightly 
in  errors,  and  active  to  his  own  preju- 
dice. 

**  Discretion  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  cunning:  cunning  is  only  an  ac- 
complishment of  little,  mean,  ungener- 
ous minds.  Discretion  points  out  the 
noblest  ends  to  us,  and  pursues  the  most 
proper  and  laudable  methods  of  attain- 
ing them  ;  cunning  has  only  private  sel- 
fisn  aims,  and  sticks  at  nothing  which 
may  make  them  succeed.  Discretion 
has  lam  and  extended  views,  and,  like 
m  well  formed  eye,  commands  a  whole 
horizon  ;  cunning  is  a  kind  of  short* 
si(|htedness  that  discovers  the  minutest 
objects  which  are  near  at  hand,  but  not 
able  to  discern  things  at  a  distance.  Dis- 
cretion, the  more  it  is  discovered,  gives 
a  greater  authority  to  the  person  who 
posseses  it;  cunning,  when  it  is  once 
detected,  loses  its  force,  and  makes  a 
man  incapable  of  bringing  about  even 
those  events  which  he  might  have  done. 


had  he  passed  only  for  a  plain  man. 
Discretion  is  the  perfection  of  reason, 
and  a  guide  to  us  in  all  the  duties  of  life ; 
cunning  is  a  kind  of  instinct,  that  only 
looks  out  after  our  immediate  interest 
and  welfare.  Discretion  is  only  found  in 
men  of  strong  sense  and  good  under- 
^andings;  cunning  is  often  to  be  met 
with  in  brutes  themselves,  and  in  per- 
sons who  are  but  the  fewest  removes 
from  them.  In  short,  cunning  is  only  the 
mimic  d  discretion,  and  may  pass  upon 
weak  men,  in  the  same  manner  as  viva- 
city is  often  mistaken  for  wit,  and  gra- 
vitV  for  wisdom."    See  Prudence. 

DISDAIN,  contempt,  as  unworthy  of 
one's  choice.  It  is  abtioguished  from 
haughtiness  thus :  HaughtineM  is  found- 
ed on  the  high  opinion  we  have  of  our- 
selves; di8dain  on  the  low  opinion  we 
have  of  others. 

DISINTERESTED  LOVE.  See 
Self-love. 

DISPENSATION,  the  act  of  deal- 
ing out  any  thing.  The  two  different 
methods  of  revealing  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel  before  and  after  Christ's  death 
are  called  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
Dispensations.  The  dealing  of  God  with 
his  creatures  in  his  providence  is  called 
a  dispensation.  The  state  of  supernatu- 
ral or  revealed  theology  may  also  be  di* 
vided  into  six  dispensations.  1.  From 
the  fall  of  Adam  to  the  flood.— 2.  From 
Noah  to  the  eiving  the  law.— 3.  From 
that  time  to  the  time  of  David  and  the 
prophets.— 4.  From  David  to  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity — 5.  The  period  from 
that,  to  the  time  of  Christ,  finishes  the 
Old  Testament  dispensation. — 6.  From 
Christ  to  the  end  of  time,  the  Gospel 
dispensation.  I'he  superiori^  of  the  last 
dispensation,  as  Dr.  Watts  observei,  ap- 
pears, if  we  consider  that  it  contidns  the 
fairest  and  fullest  representation  of  the 
moral  law ;  and  which  is  more  particu- 
larly ejrolained  here  than  in  any  of  the 
former  dispensations.— 2.  In  this  dispen- 
sation the  Gospel  or  covenant  of  grace 
is  revealed  more  perfectly  and  plainly 
than  ever  before ;  not  in  obscure  ex- 
pressions, in  types  and  carnal  meta- 
phors, but  in  its  own  proper  form  and 
language. — 3.  The  rites  and  ceremonies 
under  uiis  dispensation  are  preferable  to 
those  in  former  times,  and  that  in  thb 
respect :  they  are  fewer,  clearer,  and 
much  more  easy. — 4.  The  Son  of  God, 
who  was  the  real  mediator  through  all 
former  dispensations,  has  condescended 
to  become  the  visible  mediator  of  this 
dispensation.— 5  This  dispensation  is 
not  confined  to  one  family,  or  to  one  na- 
tion, or  to  a  few  ages  of  men,  but  it 
spreads  through  all  the  nations  of  the 
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earth,  and  reaches  to  the  end  of  time. — 
6.  Tlie  encoaragements  and  persuasive 
helps  which  Christianity  gives  us  to  fuU 
fil  the  duties  of  the  covenant,  are  nriuch 
nperior  to  those  which  were  enjoyed 
ander  anv  of  the  former  dispensations. 
WattB*  lVork9.  vol.  i.  sen  47.8va  GUl'9 
Body  of  Div,  introd.  Robin9on*9  Scr- 
sioif«,  p.  147.  Ridgley*9  Div.  qu.  35. 

DISPERSION  of  mankind  was  oc- 
casioned  by  the  confusion  of  tongues  at 
the  overthrow  of  Babel,  Gen.  xi.  9.  As 
to  the  manner  of  the  dispersion  of  the 
pcsterity  of  Noah  from  the  plain  of  Shi- 
nar,  it  vras  undoubtedly  conducted  with 
the  utmost  regularity  and  order.  The 
ncred  historian  informs  us,  that  they 
were  divided  in  their  lands :  every  one, 
according  to  his  tongue,  according  to  his 
fomihr,  and  according  to  his  nation,  Gen. 
z.  5.  20.  31.  The  ends  of  tlus  dispenion 
were  to  populate  the  earth,  to  prevent 
idolatry,  and  to  display  the  divme  wis- 
dom mod  power.  See  Confusion  of 
Tongues. 

DISPOSITION,  that  temper  of  mind 
which  any  person  possesses. 

In  eveiy  man,  says  lord  Kaims>  there 
h  something  original  that  serves  to  dis- 
lingQish  him  from  others,  that  tends  to 
fan  m  charaaer,  and  to  make  him 
meek  or  fiery,  candid  or  deceitful,  reso- 
hite  or  timorous,  cheerful  or  morose. 
This  original  bent,  termed  dispontiony 
must  be  distinguished  from  a  fiinciple  : 
the  latter  signifying  a  law  ot  human 
nature  makes  part  of  the  common  na- 
ture of  man  ;  the  former  makes  part  of 
the  nature  of  this  or  that  man. 

DISPUTATION.  Religious,  is  the 
Station  of  any  religious  question,  in 
order  to  obtsun  clear  and  adecjuate  ideas 
of  It.  The  propriety  of  religious  dispu- 
tilian  or  controversial  divinity  has  been 
a  matter  of  doubt  with  many.  Some  art- 
fully decry  it,  in  order  to  destrpy  free 
inquiry.  Some  hate  it,  because  they  do 
not  like  to  be  contradicted.  Others  de- 
chdm  against  it,  to  save  themselves  the 
di^giace  of  exposing  their  ignorance,  or 
the  labour  of  examining  and  defending 
their  own  theses.  There  are  others 
who  avoid  it,  not  because  they  are  con- 
vinced of  the  impropriety  of  the  thing 
itself,  but  because  of  the  evil  temper 
widi  which  it  is  generally  conducted. 

The  propriety  of  it,  however,  will  ap- 
pear, it  we  consider  that  every  article 
of  reHgton  is  denied  by  some,  and  can- 
not well  be  believed  without  examina 
tioB,  by  any.  Religion  empowers  us  to 
investigate,  debate,  and  controvert  each 
aiticle»  in  order  to  ascertain  the  evi 
dCDce  of  its  truth.  The  divine  writines, 
many  of  them,  are  controversial ;  the 


book  of  Job,  and  Paul's  epistles,  espe* 
!  cially.  The  ministry  of  our  Lord  was 
'  a  perpetual  controversy,  and  the  apos- 
tles came  at  truth  b^  much  diluting* 
Acts  XV,  r.  xvii.  17.  xix.  8.  To  attend, 
however,  to  religious  controversy  with 
advantage,  the  fdlowing  rules  should  be 
observed :  1.  'I1ie  question  should  be 
cleared  from  all  doubtful  tertns  and 
needless  additions. — 2.  The  precise  point 
cf  inquiry  should  be  fixed  —3.  That  the. 
object  aimed  at  should  be  truth,  and  not 
the  mere  love  of  victory.— 4.  Beware  of 
a  dogmatical  spirit,  and  a  supposition 
that  you  are  always  right. — 5.  Let  a 
strict  rein  be  kept  on  the  passions  when 
you  are  hard  pushed,  vide  Jiobimon^M 
Claude,  p.  245,  vol.  ii ;  fFalt*  m  the  Mindt 
chapter  10;  Beattie  on  Truth,  347,  &c. ; 
Locke  on  the  Underttanding^  chapter  10. 

vol.  IIL 

DISSENTERS,  those  who  separate 
from  the  established  church,  l^e  num- 
ber of  dissenters  in  this  kingdom  is  veiy 
conuderable.  They  are  divided  into 
several  parties ;  the  chief  of  which  are 
the  Prest^terians,  Independents,  Bap* 
tists,  Quakers,  and  Methodists.  See 
those  articles,  as  also  Nonconformists 
and  Puritans* 

DISSIDENTS,  a  denomination  ap- 
plied in  Poland  to  those  of  the  Luthe- 
ran, Calvinistic  and  Greek  profesaon. 
The  king  of  P  )land  engages  by  the 
pacta  convenia  to  tolerate  them  in  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion,  but  they 
have  often  had  reason  to  complain  of 
tlie  violation  of  these  promises. 

DISSIMULATION,  the  act  of  dis- 
sembling.  It  has  been  distinguished 
from  umuUtion  thus :  Simulation  is  ma- 
king a  thing  appear  which  does  not  ex- 
ist ;  dittimulation  is  keeping  that  whidi 
exists  from  appearing.  Moralists  have 
observed,  that  all  dissimulation  is  not 
hypocrisy.  A  vicious  man  who  endea- 
vours to  throw  a  veil  over  his  bad  con- 
duct, that  he  may  escape  the  notice  of 
men,  is  not  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word  a  hypocrite,  since  a  man  is  no  more 
obliged  to  proclaim  his  secret  vices  than 
any  other  of  his  secrets.  The  hypocrite 
is  one  who  dissembles  for  a  bad  end* 
and  hides  the  snare  that  he  may  be  more 
sure  of  his  prey ;  and,  not  content  with 
a  negative  virtue,  or  not  appearing  the 
ill  man  he  is,  makes  a  show  of  positive 
virtue,  and  appears  the  man  he  is  not. 
See  Htpocrist. 

DISSOLUTION,  death,  or  the  se* 
paration  of  the  body  and  soul.  The 
di99olutio»  of  the  world  is  an  awful 
event,  which  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
both  from  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New,  will  certainly  take  pXacc,  \.  \lV 
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not  an  incredible  thine,  since  nothing  of 
a  material  nature  is  formed  for  perpe- 
tual  duration. — 2.  It  will  doubtless  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, as  its  creation  was.— 3.  'rhe  soul  of 
man  will  remain  unhurt  amidst  this 
peneral  desolation. — 4.  It  will  be  an 
mtroduction  to  a  greater  and  nobler 
sptem  in  the  government  of  God,  2  Pet. 
iii  13.— 5.  The  consideration  of  it  ought 
to  have  a  great  influence  on  us  while 
in  the  present  state.  2  Pet.  iii.  11,  12. 
See  Conflagration. 

DIVERSION,  something  that  un- 
bends the  mind,  by  turning  it  off*  from 
care.  It  seems  to  be  something  lighter 
than  amusement,  and  less  forcible  than 
p^asure.  It  is  an  old  simile,  and  a  very 
just  one,  that  a  bow  kept  always  bent 
will  grow  feeble,  and  lose  its  force. 
The  alternate  succession  of  business 
and  diversion  preserve  the  body  and 
soul  in  the  happiest  temper.  Diversions 
must,  however,  be  lawful  and  good. 
The  play-house,  the  gamingtable,  the 
masquerade,  and  midnight  assemblies, 
must  be  considered  as  inimical  to  the 
morals  and  true  happiness  of  man.  The 
most  rational  diversions  are  conversa- 
tion, reading,  singing,  music,  riding,  &c. 
They  must  be  moderate  as  to  the  time 
spent  in  them,  and  expense  of  them ; 
seasonable,  when  we  have  (as  Cicero 
curves)  despatched  our  serious  and 
important  affairs.  See  Grove's  Regw 
lation  of  Diversions  ,•  Watts*  Improvement 
of  the  J^Undj  volume  ii.  section  9 ;  Blait^s 
Sermons,  volume  ii.page  17;  Burder*s  Ser. 
mons  on  Amusements  s  Frientfs  Evenings 
Am^isetnmts. 

DIVINATION,  is  a  coiyecture  or 
surmise  formed  concerning  some  future 
event  from  something  which  b  suppo- 
sed to  be  a  presage  of  it ;  but  between 
which  there  is  no  real  connexion,  only 
what  the  imagination  of  the  diviner  is 
pleased  to  assign  in  order  to  deceive. 

Divination  of  all  kinds  being  the  off! 
spring  of  credulity,  nursed  by  imposture, 
and  strengthened  by  superstition,  was 
necessarily  an  occult  science,  retained 
io  the  hands  of  the  priests  and  priest 
esses,  the  magi,  the  soothsayers,  the 
augurs,  the  visionaries,  the  priests  of 
the  oracles,  the  false  prophets,  and 
other  like  professors,  till  the  coming  of 
Jesus  Christ,  when  the  light  of  the  Gos- 
pel dissipated  much  of  this  darkness. 
The  v<^ue  for  these  pretended  sciences 
and  arts  is  nearly  past,  at  least  in  the 
enlightened  parts  ot  the  world.  There 
are  nine  different  kinds  of  divination! 
mentioned  in  Scripture.  These  are,  1. 
Those  whom  Moses  calls  Afeonen  of 
-fnon,  a  cloud,  Deut.xviii.  10.— 2.  Those 


whom  the  prophet  calls,  in  the  samo 
place,  Afenache»e/i,  which  the  Vulgate 
and  generality  of  interpreters  render 
Jtugtir. — 3.  Those  who  in  the  same 
place  are  called  Mecnachefih,  which 
the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  translate 
••  a  man  given  to  ill  practices  "—4. 
Those  whom  in  the  same  chapter,  ver. 
11.  he  calls  Hhobtr.-^S,  Those  who 
consult  the  spirits,  called  Python  — 6. 
Witches,  or  magicians,  called  Judconi. 
— 7.  Mcromancerst  who  consult  the 
dead.— 8.  Such  as  consult  staves,  Hosea, 
iv.  12.  called  by  some  Rhabdomanq^.—^ 
9.  Hefiat09C0fiy ,  or  the  consideration  of 
the  liver. 

Diff*erent  kinds  of  divination  which 
have  passed  for  sciences,  we  have  had : 

1.  Aeromancy,  divining  by  the  air. — 

2.  Astrology,  by  the  heavens. — 3.  Au- 
gury, by  the  flight  and  singing  of  birds, 
ccc— 4,  Chiromancy,  by  inspecting  the 
hand. — 5.  Geomancy,  by  observing  of 
cracks  or  clefts  in  the  earth. — 6.  Harus- 
picy,  by  inspecting  the  bowels  of  ani- 
mals.—7.  Horoscopy,  a  branch  of  astro- 
logy, marking  the  position  of  the  heavens 
when  a  man  is  bom.— 8.  Hydromancy, 
by  water. — 9.  Ph^dognomy,  by  the 
countenance.  (This,  however,  is  consi- 
dered  by  some  as  of  a  different  nature, 
and  worthy  of  being  rescued  from  the 
rubbish  of  superstition,  and  placed  among 
the  useful  sciences.  Lavater  has  writtoi 
a  celebrated  treatise  on  it.) — 10.  Pyro- 
mancy, a  divination  made  l^  fire.  Thus 
we  see  what  arts  have  been  practised  to 
deceive,  and  how  designing  men  have 
made  use  of  all  the  four  elements  to  im- 
pose upon  weak  minds. 

DIVINE,  something  relafmg  to  God. 
The  word  is  also  usra  figuratively  for 
any  thing  that  is  excellent,  extraordi- 
nary, and  that  seems  to  go  beyond  the 
power  of  nature  and  the  capacity  of 
man.  It  also  »gnifles  a  minister,  or 
clergyman.    See  Minister. 

DIVINITY,  the  science  of  theology. 
See  Theology. 

DIVISIONS,  ECCLESIASTICAL. 
See  Schism 

DIVORCE,  is  the  dissolution  of  mar- 
riage, or  separation  of  man  and  wife. 
Divorce  a  menaa  et  thcro,  I  e.  from  bed 
and  board  — In  this  case  the  wife  has  a 
suitable  maintenance  allowed  her  out  of 
her  husband's  effects.  Divorce  a  vin- 
culo matrimonii,  i.  e.  from  the  bonds  of 
matrimomr,  is  stricUy  and  properly  di- 
vorce. This  happens  either  m  conse- 
quence of  criminality,  as  in  the  case  of 
adultery,  or  through  some  essential  im- 
pediment ;  as  consanguinity,  or  affinity 
within  the  degrees  forbidden,  pre-con- 
tract, impotency,  8cc.  of  whidi  impedi- 
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tnenls  the  canon  law  allows  no  less 
than  14»  lo  these  cases  the  women 
xcoeives  again  only  what  she  brought 
Smtencrt  which  release  the  parties  a 
Tmaih  mairimonUf  OD  account  of  im- 
pobcity.  frig^qrt  conaan^inity  within 
tbe  proUbited  degrees,  prior  marriage, 
cr  want  ci  the  requisite  consent  of  pa- 
RBts  or  guardians,  are  not  properly 
dinohitioDa  of  the  marriage  contract, 
but  judicial  declarations  that  there  ne- 
ver waa  any  marriage ;  such  impedi- 
moit  snbsiiting  at  the  time  as  rendered 
the  celebration  of  the  man*jage  rite  m 
noUity.  And  the  rite  itself  con- 
an  ezcepUoQ  of  these    impedi- 


The  law  of  Moses,  says  Dr.  Paley, 
fir  reaaons  of  local  expediency,  per- 
mitted the  Jewish  husband  to  put  away 
fait  irife ;  but  whether  for  every  cause, 
crfior what  cauae,  appears  to  have  been 
cmtraverted  amon^  the  interpreters 
cf  tlioie  dmea.  Christ,  the  precepts  of 
whoae  religjoo  were  calcuhited  for  more 
feaeral  use  and  observation,  revokes  his 
pmnimon  as  given  to  the  Jews  for 
ttuar  hardness  ct  heart,  and  promulges 
which  was  thenceforward  to 
divorces  to  the  single  cause  of 
f  in  the  wife.  Matt  xix.  9.  In- 
causes  may  justify  the  separation 
of  hinband  and  wife,  although  tney  will 
not  authorize  such  a  dissolution  oif  the 
marriage  contract  as  would  leave  either 
at  lix:ny  to  marry  again ;  for  it  is  that 
Uberty  in  which  the  danger  and  mis- 
chief^ of  divorces  principally  conust. 
The  law  of  this  country,  m  conformity 
to  our  Saviour's  injunction,  confines  the 
&nltttion  of  the  marriage  contract  to 
the  nngle  case  of  adultery  in  the  wife ; 
and  a  divorce  even  in  that  case  can  only 
be  brought  about  by  an  act  of  parlia- 
mcott  founded  upon  a  previous  senti- 
ment in  the  spiritual  court,  and  a  ver- 
dict against  the  adulterer  at  common 
law ;  which  proceedings  taken  toother, 
compose  as  complete  an  investigation 
«f  the  complaint  as  a  cause  can  receive. 
See  Pahnf**  Mor,  and  Pol.  Philotophy,  p. 
273  ;  Doildridre^g  Lecture$,  lect.  73. 

DOCETJE;  the  followers  of  Julius 
faMJamii.  one  of  the  Valentinian  sect, 
kwmrds  the  dose  of  the  second  cen- 
tny.  They  believed  and  taught  that 
the  actions  and  suffering  of  Jesus  Christ 
not  in  reality,  but  only  in  appear- 


DOCTRINE,  the  principles  or  po- 
wtimm  of  any  sect  or  master.  As  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  the  first  prin- 
cWea  and  the  foundation  of  religion, 

adiould  be  carefully  examined  and 
undentood.   I1ie  Scriptures  pre- 


sent us  with  a  copious  fund  of  evangelic 
truth,  which,  though  it  has  not  the  form 
of  a  regular  system,  yet  its  parts  are 
such,  that,  when  united,  make  the  most 
complete  body  of  doctrine  that  we  can 
possibly  have.  Every  Christian,  but 
div'mcs  especially,  shoukl  make  this 
their  study,  -because  all  thie  various  doc« 
trmes  shouki  be  insisted  on  in  publiCi 
and  explained  to  the  prople.  It  is  not, 
however,  as  some  suppose,  to  fill  up 
every  part  of  a  minister's  sermon,  bat 
considered  as  the  basis  upon  which  the 
practical  part  is  to  be  bulk.  Some  of 
the  divines  in  the  last  century  over- 
chai^ged  their  discourses  with  doctrine, 
especially  Dr.  Owen  and  Dr.  Goodwim 
It  was  common  in  that  day  to  make 
thirty  or  forty  remarks  before  the  im* 
mediate  consideration  (f  the  text,  each 
of  which  was  just  introduced*  and  wluch» 
if  enlarged  on,  would  have  afforded 
matter  enough  for  a  whole  sermon.  A 
wise  preacher  will  join  doctrine  and 
practice  together. 

Doctrines  though  abused  by  aome» 
yet,  properiy  conndered,  will  influence  ' 
the  heart  and  life.  Thus  the  idea  of 
God's  sovereignty  excites  submission  ; 
his  power  and  justice  promote  fear ;  his 
holiness,  humility  and  purity :  his  f^ood- 
ness,  a  ground  ot  hope :  his  love  excitea 
joy;  the  obscurity  of  his  providence 
requires  patience  ;  his  faithfulness,  con- 
fidence, occ. 

DOMINICANS,  a  religious  order; 
in  some  places  called  Jacobintt  and  in 
others  PretUcatttf,  or  preaching  frian. 
The  Dominicans  take  their  name  from 
their  founderi  Dominic  de  Guzman,,  a 
Spaniard,  bom  in  1170,  at  Calaroga,  in 
Old  Castile;  he  was  first  canon  and 
archdeacon  €£  Ossuna ;  and  afterwards 
preached  with  great  eeal  and  vehe« 
mence  against  the  Albigenses  in  Lan* 
gucdoc,  where  he  laid  the  first  founda- 
tion of  his  order.  It  was  approved  of 
in  1215  by  Innocent  III.  and  confirmed 
in  1216,  by  a  bull  of  Honorius  III.  imder 
the  title  df  St  Augustine  s  to  which  Do« 
minic  added  several  austere  precepts 
and  observances,  obliging  the  brethren 
to  take  a  vow  of  absolute  poverty,  and 
also  the  title  of  preaching  friars  be- 
cause public  instruction  was  the  main 
end  of  their  institution,  and  to  abandon 
entirely  all  their  revenues  and  poasea- 
sions*  The  first  covenant  was  founded 
at  Thoulouse,  by  the  bishop  thereof  and 
Simon  de  Montfort  Two  years  after- 
wards th^  had  another  at  Paris,  near 
the  bishop's  house;  and  some  time  after* 
a  third  in  the  Rw  St.  Jaguet  (St 
James*  Street.)  whet.ce  the  denomitia^ 
tionof  Jacobins.   Just  before  \\\«dfia^ 
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Doniihic  sent  Gilbert  de  Fresney,  with 
twelve  of  the  brethren,  into  EliiglaiKl, 
where  they  fouitded  their  firbt  monas 
tery  at  Oxford,  in  the  year  1321;  and 
soon  after  another  at  London.  In  the 
year  1276,  the  innyor  and  aldermen  of 
the  city  of  London  gave  them  two  whole 
streets,  by  the  river  Thames,  where 
they  erected  a  very  commodious  con- 
vent ;  whence  that  place  is  still  called 
Btackfriart,  from  the  name  by  which 
the  Ijominicans  were  called  in  England. 
St  Dominic  at  first  only  took  the  habit 
of  the  regular  canons ;  that  is,  a  black 
cassock  and  rochet:  but  this  he  quitted, 
in  1219,  for  that  which  they  have  ever 
since  worn,  which,  it  is  pretended,  was 
shown  by  the  Blessed  Virgin  herself  to 
the  beatified  Kenaud  d'Orleans  This 
order  has  been  diffused  throughout  the 
whole  known  world.  They  reckon 
three  popes  of  this  order,  above  sistty 
cardinds  several  patriarchs,  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  archbishops,  and  about 
ei^ht  hundred  bishops,  besides  master^ 
of^the  sacred  palace  whose  office  has 
been  constantly  discharged  by  a  reli- 
gious of  this  order  ever  since  St  Domi- 
nic, who  held  it  under  Honorius  III.  in 

Of  all  the  monastic  orders,  none  en- 
joyed a  higher  degree  of  |>ower  anrl 
authority  than  the  Dominican  friars 
whose  credit  was  great,  and  their  in- 
fluence universal  But  the  measures 
they  used  in  order  to  maintain  and  ex- 
tend their  authority  were  so  |x;rfidious 
and  cruel,  that  their  influence  began  to 
decline  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  The  tragic  story  of 
Jetzer,  conducted  at  Bern,  in  1509,  for 
determining  an  uninteresting  dispute 
between  them  and  the  Francibcans,  re- 
lating to  the  immacitlate  conception^  will 
reflect  indelible  infamy  on  this  order. 
In  order  to  give  the  reader  a  view  of 
the  impious  frauds  which  have  some- 
times been  carried  on  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  we  shall  here  insert  an  account 
of  this  stratagem. 

The  Franciscans  maintained  that  the 
Virgin  Mary  was  bom  without  the  ble- 
mish of  original  sin ;  the  Dominicans 
Asserted  the  contrary. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Franciscans,  in 
an  age  of  darkness  and  superstition, 
could  not  but  be  popular;  and  hence 
the  Dominicans  lost  ground  from  day  to 
da?.  To  support  the  credit  of  their 
order,  they  resolved,  at  the  chapter 
held  at  Vim|)sen,  in  the  year  1504,  to 
have  recourse  to  fictitious  visions  and 
dreams  in  which  the  people  at  that 
time  had  an  easy  faith ;  and  they  deter- 
mined to  make  Bern  the  scene  of  their 


operations.     A  person   named  Jetzer, 
who  was  extremely  simple,  and  much 
inclined  to  austerities,   and   who  had 
taken  their  habit  as  a  lay-brother,  was 
chosen  as  the  instrument  of  the  delu- 
sions they  were  contriving.    One  of  the 
four  Dominicans,  who  had  undertaken 
the  management  of  this  plot,  conveyed 
himself  secretly  into  Jetzer's  cell,  and 
about  midnight  appeared  to  him  in  a 
horrid  figure,  surrounded  with  howling 
dogs,  and  seeming  to  blow  fire  from  his 
nostrils,  by  the  means  of  a  box  ai  com- 
bustibles which  he  held  near  his  mouth. 
In  this  frightful  form    he   approached 
Jetzer's  bed  told  him  that  he  was  the 
ghost  of  a  Dominican,  who  had  been 
killed,  at  Par|s,  as  a  judgment  of  Hea- 
ven for  lay  ing  aside  his  monastic  habit ; 
that  he  was  condemned  to  purgatory 
for  this  crime ;   adding,  at  the  same 
time,  that  by  his  means  he  might  be 
rescued  from  his  misery,  which  was  be- 
yond expression.     This  story,  accom- 
panied with  horrible  cries  and  bowlings, 
frighted  poor  Jetzer    out  of  the  little 
wits  he  Had,  and  engaged  him  to  pro- 
mise to  do  all  that  was  in  his  power  to 
deliver  the  Domhiican  fro!i-  his  torment 
Upon  this  the  impostor  told  him,  that 
nothing  bui  ih;  nu  1 1  xti  :iordii>ary  mor- 
tifications, such   as  the  discipline  of  the 
•mkip^  performed  during  eight  days  by 
the  whole  monastery,  and  Jetzer's  l^ing 
prostrate  in  the  form  of  one  crucified 
in  the  chapel  during  mass,  could  con- 
tribute to  his  deliverance.    He  added, 
that  the  performance  li  these  mortifica- 
tions would  draw  down  upon  Jetzer  the 
peculiar  protection  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin ;  and  concluded  by  saying,  that  he 
would  appear  to  him  again,  accompa- 
nied with  two  other  spirits.    Mommg 
was  no  sooner  come,  than  Jetzer  gave 
an  account  of  this  apparition  to  the  rest 
of  the  convent,  who  all   unanimously 
advised  him  to  undergo  die  discipline 
that  was  enjoined  him,  and  every  one 
consented  to  bear  his  share  of  the  task 
imposed.    The  deluded  simpleton  obey- 
ed, and  was  admired  as  a  saint  by  the 
multitudes  that  crowded  about  the  con. 
vent ;  while  the  four  friars  that  manag^ 
the  imposture  magnified,  in   the  most 
pompous  manner,  the  miracle  of  this 
apparition  in  their  sermons,  and  in  their 
discourses.    The  night  after,  the  appa- 
rition was  renewed  with  the  addition  of 
two  impostors,  dressed  like  devils,  and 
Jetzer's  faith  was  augmented  by  bear- 
ing from  the  spectre  all  the  secrets  of 
his  life  and  thoughts,  which  the  impos- 
tors had   learned  from  his  confessor. 
In  this  and  some  subsequent  scenes  (the 
detail  of  whose  enormities,  for  the  sake 
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of  brevity,  we  shall  here  omit)  the  im- 
postcr  talked  much  to  Jftzer  of  the 
Dominican  order,  which  he  said  was 
pecaliarly  dear  to  the  Bless-  d  Virgin  : 
ne  added,  that  the  Virgin  knew  herself 
to  be  conceived  in  original  sin ;  that  the 
doctors  who  taught  the  contrary  were 
in  purgiatory ;  that  tht*  Blessed  Virgin 
abhorred  the  Franciscans  for  making 
ber  equal  with  her  Son  ;  and  that  thcr 
town  of  Bern  would  be*  destniyed  for 
harbooring  such  plagues  within  her 
walb.  In  one  of  these  apparitions  Jet zer 
imagined  that  the  v<>ice  of  the  spectre 
resembled  that  of  the  prior  of  the  con- 
vent, and  he  was  not  mistaken ;  but,  not 
nspecting  a  fraud,  he  gave  little  atten 
tioo^  to  this.  The  prior  appeared  in 
vmrioQs  forms,  sometimes  in  that  ot  St. 
Barbara,  at  others  in  that  of  St.  Ber 
nard :  at  length  he  assumed  that  of  the 
Vif^  Mary,  and  for  that  purpose, 
clotned  himself  in  the  habits  th-it  were 
employed  to  adorn  tlie  statue  of  the 
Vinpn  in  the  great  festivals.  The  little 
iamigea,  that  on  these  days  are  set  on 
the  ahm,  were  make  use  of  for  angels, 
which,  being  tied  to  a  cord  that  passed 
through  a  pulley  over  Jetzer's  head, 
rose  op  and  down,  and  danced  about 
the  pretended  Virgin  to  increase  the 
delosion.  llie  Virgin,  thus  equipped, 
addressed  a  long  discourse  to  Jetzer,  in 
which,  among  othtrr  things,  she  told  him 
that  she  was  conceived  in  original  sin, 
though  she  had  remained  but  a  short 
time  under  that  blemish.  She  gave  him, 
as  a  miraculous  proof  of  her  presence, 
a  Aotf,  or  consecrated  wafer,  which 
tamed  from  white  to  red  in  a  moment ; 
and  after  various  visits,  in  which  the 
greatest  enormities  were  transacted, 
the  Virgin-prior  told  Jetzer  that  she 
woald  give  him  the  most  affecting  and 
undoubted  marks  of  her  Son's  love,  by 
imprinting  on  him  tYieJive  wounds  that 
pierced  Jesus  on  the  cross,  as  she  had 
done  before  to  St  Lucia  and  St.  Catha- 
rine- Accordingly  she  took  his  hand  by 
forcct  and  struck  a  large  nail  through 
it,  which  threw  the  poor  dupe  into  the 
greatest  torment.  1  he  ne:ct  night  this 
masculine  virgin  brought,  as  l^e  pre- 
tended, some  of  the  linen  in  wi.ich 
Christ  had  been  buried,  to  soften  the 
wound ;  and  gave  Jetzer  a  soporific 
draught,  which  had  in  it  the  bloocl  of  an 
onbaptized  Child,  some  grains  of  in 
cense  and  of  consecrated  s:i1t,  some 
<Iiiicksilvrr,  the  hairs  of  the  eye-brows 
oif  a  child  ;  all  which,  with  some  .stupi 
fying  and  pois^mous  ingredients,  were 
minted  together  by  the  prior  with 
Banc  ceremonies,  a'ld  a  solemn  dedi- 
eatton  of  himself  to  the  devil  in  hope  of 


his  succour.  The  draught  threw  the 
f>oor  wieich  into  a  son  of  lethargy, 
during  ^^hich  the  monks  imprinted  on 
his  body  the  oth^r  four  wounds  of  Chritt 
in  such  a  manner  that  he  felt  no  pain. 
When  he  awakened,  he  f<  urd  to  hta 
unspeakable  joy,  those  impressions  on 
his  body,  and  came  at  last  to  fancy  him- 
self a  representative  of  Christ  in  the 
various  parts  of  his  passitTn-  He  waa, 
iiv  this  state.  ex|)0!«d  to  the  admiring 
multitude  on  the  pnncipai  altar  of  the 
convent,  to  the  great  mortification  of 
the  Franciscans,  the  Dominicans  gave 
him  Some  other  drauj^hts,  that  threw 
him  into  convulsions  ;  which  were  fol- 
low d  by  a  pipe  into  the  mouths  of  two 
images,  one  of  Mary,  and  another  cC 
the  child  Jesus,  the  former  of  which  had 
tears  painted  upon  its  cheeks  in  a  lively 
manner.  The  little  Jesus  asked  hu  mo- 
ther, by  means  <»f  this  voice  (which  wns 
that  of  the  prior's,)  why  she  wept?  and 
she  answered,  that  her  tears  were  ow- 
ing to  the  impious  manner  in  which  the 
Franciscans  attributed  to  her  the  ho- 
nour that  was  due  to  him,  in  saying 
that  she  was  conceived  and  bom  with- 
out sin. 

The  apparitions,  false  prodigies  and 
abominable  stratagems  of  these  Domi- 
nicans were  repeated  every  night ;  and 
the  matter  was  at  length  so  grossly 
over-acted,  that  simple  as  Jetzer  was, 
he  at  last  discovered  it,  aiKl  had  almost 
I  killed  the  prior,  who  appeared  to  him 
j  one  night  in  the  form  ot  the  Virgin  with 
I  a  crown  on  her  head.  The  Dominicans 
fearing,  by  this  discovery,  to  lose  the 
fruits  of  their  imposture,  thought  the 
best  metliod  would  be  to  own  the  whole 
matter  to  Jetzer,  and  to  engage  him, 
by  the  most  seducing  promises  of  opu- 
lence and  gloty,  to  carry  on  the  cheat 
Jetzer  was  persuaded,  or  at  least  ap- 
peared to  be  so.  But  the  Dominicans 
suspecting  that  he  was  not  entirely 
gained  over,  resolved  to  poison  him  ; 
but  his  constitution  was  so  vigorous, 
that,  though  they  gave  him  poison  five 
several  times,  he  was  not  destroyed  by 
it.  One  day  they  sent  him  a  loaf  pre- 
pared with  some  spices,  which  growing 
green  in  a  day'  or  two,  he  threw  a  piece 
of  it  to  a  wolf's  whelps  that  were  m  the 
monastery,  and  it  killed  them  imme* 
diately.  At  another  time  they  poisoned 
the  host,  or  consecrated  wafer ;  but,  as 
he  vomited  it  up  soon  after  he  had  swal- 
lowed it,  he  escaped  once  more.  In 
short,  there  were  no  means  of  securing 
him,  which,  the  most  detestable  impie^ 
and  barbarity  could  invent,  that  they 
did  not  put  in  practice :  till  findiTtc^  aX 
I  last,  an  opportonlty  nf  ^l^n^tNil  ca  ^ 
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convent,  he  threw  himself  into  the 
hands  of  the  magistrates,  to  whom  he 
made  a  full  discovery  of  this  infernal 
plot.  The  affair  being  brought  to  Rome, 
commissaries  were  sent  from  thence  to 
examine  the  matter ;  and  the  whole 
cheat  being  tully  proved,  the  four  friars 
were  solemnly  degraded  from  their 
priesthood,  and  were  burnt  alive  on  the 
last  day  of  May,  1509.  Jetzer  died  some 
time  after  at  Constance,  having  poison- 
ed himself,  as  was  believed  by  some. 
Had  his  life  been  taken  away  before  he 
had  found  an  opportunity  of  making  the 
discovery  already  mentioned,  this  exe- 
crable and  hoh*id  plot,  whicti  in  many 
of  its  circumstances  was  conducted  with 
mrt,  would  have  been  handed  down  to 
posterity  as  a  stupendous  miracle. 

The  Dominicans  were  perpetually 
employed  in  stigmatizing  witn  the  name 
of  heresy  numbers  of  learned  and  pious 
men;  in  encroaching  upon  the  rights 
and  properties  of  others,  to  augment 
their  possessions :  and  in  laying  the 
most  iniquitous  snares  and  stratagems 
for  the  destruction  of  their  adversaries. 
They  were  the  principal  counsellors  by 
whose  instigation  ajid  advice  Leo  X. 
was  deter m.ined  to  the  public  condem- 
nation  cf  Luther.  The  papal  see  never 
bad  more  active  and  useful  abettors 
than  this  order,  and  that  of  the  Jesuits. 

DOMINION  OF  GOD.  is  his  abso- 
lute  right  to,  and  authority  over,  all  his 
creatures,  to  do  with  them  as  he  pleases. 
It  is  distinguished  from  his  power  thius : 
his  dominion  is  a  right  of  making  what 
he  pleases,  and  possessing  what  he 
makes,  and  of  disposing  what  he  doth 
possess ;  whereas  his  fioiver  is  an  ability 
to  make  what  he  hath  a  right  to  create, 
to  hold  what  ke  doth  possess,  and  to 
execute  what  he  hath  purposed  or  re- 
solved. 

DONATISTS,  ancient  schismatics, 
tn  Africa,  so  denominated  from  their 
leader,  Donatus.  They  had  their  ori- 
gin in  the  year  311,  when,  in  the  room 
of  Mensurius,  who  died  in  that  year,  on 
his  return  to  Rome,  Cxcilian  was  elect- 
ed bishop  of  Carthage,  and  consecrated, 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  Numi- 
dian  bishops,  by  those  of  Africa  alone, 
whom  the  people  refused  to  acknow- 
led^,  and  to  whom  they  opposed  Ma- 
jonnus,  who  acconlingly  was  ordained 
by  Donatus  bishop  of  Casx  Nigrx 
They  were  condemned,  in  a  council 
held  at  Rome,  two  years  after  their  se- 
paration., and  aftefwaa*ds  in  another  at 
Aries,  the  year  following :  and  again  at 
Milan,  before  Constant! ne  .the  Great, 
in  316,  who  deprived  them  of  their 
jchurches, .  and  sent  their  seditious  tn- 


shops  into  banishment,  and  punished 
some  of  them  with  death.  Their  cause 
was  espoused  1^  another  Donatus  call- 
ed the  Great,  the  principal  bishop  of 
that  sect,  who,  with  numbers  of  his  fol- 
lowers, was  exiled  by  order  of  Con- 
stans;  Many  of  them  were  punished 
with  great  severity. — See  Circumcel* 
LioNEs.  However,  after  the  a<^cessioD 
of  Julian  to  the  throne  in  362,  they  were 
permitted  to  return,  and  restored  to 
their  former  liberty.  Gratian  published 
several  edicts  again&t  them,  and  in  377 
deprived  them  of  their  churches,  and 
prohibited  all  their  assemblies.  But 
notwithstanding  the  severities  they  suf- 
fered, it  appears  that  they  had  a  very 
considerable  number  of  churches  to- 
wards the  close  of  this  century ;  but  at 
this  time  they  began  to  decline,  on  ac- 
count of  a  schism  among  themselves 
occasioned  by  the  election  of  two  bi- 
shops, in  the  room  of  Parmenian,  the 
successor  of  Donatus :  one  party  elected 
Prnnian,  and  were  called  PrimianUta  ; 
and  anoUier  Maximian,  and  were  called 
Maximiahiata.  Their  decline  wasalao 
precipitated  by  the  zealous  opposition 
of  St  Augustine,  and  by  the  violent 
measures  which  were  pursued  againat 
them  by  order  of  the  emperor  Honorius, 
at  tlie  solicitation  of  two  councils  held 
I  at  Carthage,  the  one  in  404,  and  the 
( ther  in  411.  Many  of  them  were  fined, 
their  bishops  were  banished,  and  some 
put  to  death.  This  sect  revived  and 
multiplied  under  the  protection  of  the 
Vandals,  who  invaded  Africa  in  427,  and 
took  possession  of  this  province:  but  it 
sunk  again  under  new  severities,  when 
their  empire  was  overturned,  in  534. 
Nevertheless,  they  remained  in  a  sepa- 
rate body  till  the  close  of  this  century, 
when  Gregory,  the  Roman  Pontiff,  used 
various  methods  for  suppressing  them  : 
his  zeal  succeeded,  and  there  are  few 
traces  to  be  found  of  the  Donatists  after 
this  period.  They  were  distinguished 
by  other  appellations,  as  Circufncel- 
lionea^  Alontcnaes  or  Alountaineera^ 
Camfietea,  RufiUea,  &c.  'Ilicy  held 
three  councils,  that  of  Cita  in  Numidia, 
and  two  at  Carthage. 

The  Donatists,  it  is  said,  held  the 
baptism  conferred  out  of  the  church, 
that  is,  out  of  their  sect,  was  null ;  and 
accordingly  diey  rebaptized  those  who 
joined  their  party  from  other  churches  ; 
they  also  re-ordained  their  ministers 
Donatus  seems  likewise  to  have  embra- 
ced the  doctrine  of  the  Arians ;  though 
St.  Augustine  affirms  that  the  Donatists 
in  this  point  kept  clear  of  the  errors  of 
their  leader. 

DORT,  Synod  off  a  natiuDal  synodi 
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tummoiied  by  authority  of  the  states- 
«oenl»  the  provinces  of  Holland* 
(Jtrecht.  and  Overyssel  excepted,  and 
bdd  at  Dort,  1618.  'i"he  most  eminent 
diviDCS  of  the  United  Provinces,  and 
deptica  firom  the  churches  of  Ei^land, 
anmhnd,  Switzerland,  Bremen,  Hesua, 
tad  die  Palatinate,  assembled  on  this 
sccaaoo,  in  order  to  dedde  the  contro- 
verqr  between  the  Calvinists  and  Kr- 
■iaiant  The  sjmod  had  hardly  com- 
■CBCcd  its  delibprations  before  a  dis- 
ptfbt  on  the  mode  of  proceeding,  drore 
the  Amdnian  part^  from  the  assembly. 
The  Anninians  insisted  apon  beginning 
widi  a  refiitatioo  of  the  Calvinisdc  doc- 
tiineib  eapedallv  that  of  reprobation ; 
whilst  the  synod  determined,  that,  as 
the  leoionstrants  were  accused  of  de- 
pMing  from  the  reformed  faith,  they 
oqritt  first  to  justify  themselves '  by 
icnplnral  proof  of  their  own  opinions. 
All  oseana  to  persuade  the  Arminians 
tssbbadtto  this  procedure  having  fail- 
ed, fObfCf  were  banished  the  synod  for 
Wr  refusal.  The  synod,  however, 
~  In  their  examination  of  the 
tenets,  condemned  .their 
and  excommunicated  their 
:  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  let 
the  fisader  determine.  Surely  no  one 
en  be  en  advocate  for  the  persecution 
which  followed,  and  which  drove  these 
ace  firom  their  churches  and  country 
iato  exile  and  poverty.  The  authority 
of  this  qrnod  was  far  from  being  uni- 
vemily  acknowledged,  either  in  Hol- 
land or  in  England.  The  provinces  of 
Friealand,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Guelder- 
taad,  and  Groningen,  could  not  be  per- 
saaded  to  adopt  their  decisions ;  and 
ther  were  opposed  by  king  James  I. 
SMI  archbishop  Laud,  m  England. 

DOSITHEANS,    an    ancient    sect 

aaong  the  Samaritans,  in  the  first  cen- 

loiy,  of  the  Christian  era ;   so  called 

fimn  Dositheus,  who  endeavoured  to 

pffMdr  the  Samaritans  that  he  was 

the  Blessiah   foretold  by  Moses.    He 

had  many  followers,  anci  his  sect  was 

rtiB  aabsisting  at  Alexandria  in  the  time 

sf  the  patriaurch  Eulogious,  as  appears 

fraai  a  decree  of  that  patriarch   pub^ 

l^hed  by  Phocius.    In  that  decree,  Eo- 

kijmB  accuses  Dositheus  of  injuriously 

iRedag  the  ancient  patriarchs  and  pro- 

flict%  and  attributmg  to  himself  the 

^irll  of  prophesy.    He  makes  him  con- 

teaporar  y  with  Simon  Magus ;  and  ac- 

cveahim  of  corrupting  the  Pentateuch, 

ad  d  composing  several  books  directly 

ciairarTto  the  law  of  God. 

DOUBTS  and  Fears,  are  terms  fre- 
faatly  osed  to  denote  the  uncertainty 
imkm  we  are  in  respecting  our  inter- 


est in  the  divine  favour.  The  causes  of 
our  doubts  may  be  such  as  these :  per- 
sonal declension :  not  knowing  the  ex- 
act time,  place,  or  means  of  our  conver- 
sion ;  improper  views  of  the  charac- 
ter and  decrees  of  God ;  the  fioctoatlQn 
of  religioos  experience  as  to  the  en^* 
ment  of  God  m  prayer,  hearing,  6c. ; 
the  depth  of  our  af&icdon ;  relapses  intio 
sin ;  the  fisU  of  prdiessors ;  and  the  hi- 
ding of  God's  face.  While  some  are 
continually  harassed  with  doiAte  and 
fears,  there  are  others  who  tell  us  they 
know  not  what  it  is  to  doubt ;  yea,  who 
thmk  it  a  sin  to  doubt :  so  prone  are  men 
to  run  to  extremes,  as  if  there  were  no 
medium  between  constant  foil  amranoe 
and' perpetual  doubt.  The  true  Chfia^ 
tian,  perhaps,  steers  between  the  two. 
He  is  not  always  doobdng,  nor  is  he 
always  living  in  the  full  exercise  of  fisith. 
It  b  not  unnwful  at  certain  seasons  to 
doubt.  *'  It  is  a  sm,"  says  one,  "  for  a 
believer  to  live  so  as  not  to  have  hia 
evidences  dear ;  but  it  is  no  sin  for  him 
to  be  so  honest  and  impartial  as  to  doubt, 
when  in  fact  his  evidences  are  not 
dear.**  Let  the  humble  Christian, 
however,  beware  of  an  extreme.  Prayer, 
conversation  with  experienced  Chris- 
dans,  reading  the  promises,  and  consi- 
deration of  the  divine  'goodness,  will 
have  a  tendency  to  remove  unnecessary 
doubts. 

DOXOLOG  Y,  a  hymn  used  in  praise 
of  the  Almighty,  distinguished  by  the 
titles  of  the  Greater  and  die  Less.  Both 
the  doxdogies  are  used  in  the  church  of 
England ;  the  former  being  repeated 
after  every  psalm,  and  the  latter  used 
in  the  communion  service.  Doxohgy 
the  Greater^  or  the  angelic  hymn,  was 
of  great  note  in  the  ancient  church.  It 
began  with  the  words  the  angels  sung 
at  the  birth  of  Christ,  ••  Glory  to  God,** 
&c.  Doxoiogy  the  Less  was  anciently 
only  a  single  sentence  without  a  re- 
sponse, running  in  these  words:  **  Glory 
be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to 
the  Holy  Ghost,  world  without  end, 
amen."  Part  of  the  latter  clause,  **  as 
it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever 
shall  be,"  &c  was  inserted  some  time 
after  the  first  composition. 

DRAGOONING,  one  of  die  mediods 
used  by  papists  after  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  ot  Nantz,  umler  Louis  XIV., 
for  converdog  refractory  heretics,  and 
bringing  them  within  the  pale  of  their 
church.  If  the  reader's  feelings  will  suf- 
fer him  to  peruse  the  account  of  these 
barinrities,  ne  will  find  it  under  the  arti- 
dele  Persecution  in  this  work. 

DREAD,  is  a  degree  oC  ^rmaxwi^v. 
fear,  a  habitqnl  and  pa\i\f\\\  ^Y^T^tc^Yv^tv- 
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•slon  of  some  tremendous  event.  It 
keeps  the  mind  in  a  peq>etua1  alarm, 
in  an  eager  watchfulness  of  every  cir- 
cumstance that  bears  any  relation  to  the 
evil  apprehended. 

DRUIDS,  the  priests  or  ministers  of 
religion  among  the  ancient  Gauls,  Bri- 
tons, and  Germans.  They  were  cho- 
<en  out  of  the  best  families ;  and  the 
honours  of  their  birth,  joined  with  those 
of  their  function,  procured  them  the 
highest  veneration  among  the  people. 
Tney  were  versed  in  astrology,  geome- 
try, natural  philosophy,  politics,  and 
geography ;  they  were  the  interpreters 
of  religion,  and  the  judges  of  all  affairs 
indifferently.  VVhoeve-r  refused  obedi- 
ence to  them  was  declared  impious  and 
accursed.  We  know  bat  little  as  to 
their  peculiar  doctrines,  only  that  thev 
believed  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and,  as  is  generall)r  also  supposed,  the 
transmigration  of  it  to  other  bodies; 
though  a  late  author  makes  it  appear 
highly  probable  they  did  not  believe  this 
last,  at  least  not  in  the  sense  of  the  Py- 
thagjoreaos.  The  chief  settlement  of 
the  Druids  in  Britain  was  in  the  isle  of 
Anglesey,  the  ancient  Mona,  which 
they  might  choose  for  this  purpose,  as 
it  is  well  stored  with  precious  gfovcs 
of  their  favourite  oak.  They  were  di- 
vided into  several  classes  or  branches, 
such  as  the  priest*,  the  poets,  the  augurt, 
the  civil  judges,  and  instructors  of  youth, 
Strabo,  however,  does  not  comprehend 
all  these  different  orders  under  the  de- 
nomination of  druids;  he  only  distin- 
guishes three  kinds ;  bartU^  poets  ;  the 
viUcs^  priests  and  naturalists ;  and  the 
liruids^  who,  besides  the  study  of  nature, 
applied  themselves  likewise  to  morality. 

Their  garments  were  remarkably 
long ;  and  when  employed  in  religious 
ceremonies,  they  likewise  wore  a  white 
surplice.  They  generally  carried  a  wand 
in  their  hands,  and  wore  a  kind  of  or- 
nament, enchased  with  gold,  about 
their  necks,  called  the  druid*s  egg. 
They  had  one  chief,  or  arch  druid,  in 
every  nation,  who  acted  as  high-priest, 
or  fmuifex  maximus.  He  had  absolute 
authority  over  the  rest,  and  command- 
ed, decreed,  and  punished  at  pleasure. 
They  worshipped  the  Supreme  Being 
under  the  name  of  Esus  or  Hesus^  and 
the  symbol  of  the  oak ;  and  had  no 
other  temple  than  a  wood  «r  a  grove, 
where  all  their  religious  rites  were  per- 
formed. Nor  was  any  person  permit- 
ted to  enter  that  sacred  recess  unless  he 
carried  with  him  a  chain  in  token  of  his 
absolute  dependence  on  the  Deity.  In- 
deed, their  whole  religion  originally 
conssted  in  acknowleding  that  the  Su> 


preme  Being,  who  made  his  abode  in 
these  sacred  groves,  governed  the  uni- 
verse ;  and,  that  every  creature  ought 
to  obey  his  laws,  and  piy  him  divine 
homage.  They  considered  the  oak  as 
the  emblem,  oV  rather  the  peculiar  re- 
sidence of  the  Almighty ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, chaplets  of  it  were  worn,  both  t^ 
the  druids  and  people,  in  their  religious 
ceremonies;  the  altars  were  strewed 
with  its  leaves,  and  encircled  with  its 
branches.  The  fruit  of  it,  especially 
the  misletoe,  was  thought  to  contain  a 
divine  virtue,  and  to  be  the  peculiar 
gift  of  Heaven.  It  was,  therefore, 
sought  for  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  moon 
with  the  greatest  earnestness  and  anxie- 
ty ;  and  when  found,  was  hailed  with 
such  rapture  of  joy,  as  almost  exceeds 
imai;ination  to  conceive.  As  soon  as  the 
druids  were  informed  of  the  fortunate 
discovery,  they  prepared  every  thing 
ready  for  the  sacrifice  under  the  oak, 
to  which  they  fastened  two  white  bulls 
by  the  horns ;  then  the  archdruid,  at- 
tended by  a  prodgious  number  of  peo- 
ple, ascended  the  tree,  dressed  in  white  ; 
and,  with  a  consecrated  golden  knife,  or 
pruning  hook,  cropped  the  misletoCb 
which  he  received  in  his  robe,  amidst 
the  rapturous  exclamations  of  the  peo- 
ple. Having  secured  this  sacred  plant, 
he  descended  the  tree ;  the  bulls  wefe 
sacrificed;  and  the  Deity  invoked  to 
bless  his  own  gift,  and  render  it  effica- 
cious in  those  distempers  in  which  it 
should  be  administered. 

DRUNKENNESS,  intoxication  with 
strong  liquor.  It  is  either  actual  or  ha- 
bitual ;  just  as  it  is  one  thing  to  be  drunk, 
and  another  to  be  a  drunkard.  The  evil 
of  drunkenness  appears  in  the  following 
bad  effects :  1.  It  betrays  most  constitu- 
tions either  to  extravagance  of  anger, 
or  sins  of  lewdness. — 2.  It  disqualifies 
men  for  the  duties  of  their  station,  both 
by  xJti^  temporary  disorder  of  their  fa- 
culties, and  at  length  by  a  constant  in- 
capacity and  stupefaction  -*3.  It  is  at* 
tended  with  expense,  which  can  often 
be  ill  spared. — 4.  It  is  sure  to  oocaaon 
uneasiness  to  the  family  of  the  dnmk- 
ard.'S  It  shortens  life  --6.  It  is  a  ommI 
pernicious  awful  example  to  others.— 7. 
It  is  hardly  ever  cured. — 8.  It  b  m  vio- 
lation of  God's  word,  Prov.  xx-  !•  Eph. 
V.  18.  Isa.  V.  11.  Rom.  xiii.  13.  "The 
appetite  for  intoxicating  liquors  iqipean 
to  me,*'  says  Paley,  ••  to  be  almost  al- 
ways acquired.  One  proof  of  which  iSi 
that  it  is  apt  to  return  only  at  particular 
times  and  places ;  as  aher  dinner,  in 
the  evening,  on  the  market-day,  in  such 
a  company,  at  such  a  tavern."  How 
careful,   then,  ^onld  we  be,  lest  we 
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ixam  habits  of  this  kind,  or  choose  conn- 1 

ptiqr  wbo  arc  addicted  to  it ;  how  cau- 

tMi  and  .circuinspect  should   we  act, 

that  we  be  not  found  guilty  of  a   sin 

wtaicii  degrades  human  nature,  banishes 

RMOD,  ioaiilts  Godf  and  exposes  us  to 

the  KTCmlest  evils!     Palej^^  Mor,  PMU 

fd.  S.  ch.  2.  FUrveft  Workt,  vol.  ii.  p. 

349  ;  Bucket  Anecdtttet,  vd.  i.  p.  83;  5th 

cdttan;    Lamonft  Ser.,  vol.  i.  ser.  15, 

16. 

DUIjCINISTS.  the  followers  of  Dul- 

a  lay  men  of  Novara  in  Lombardy, 

the  beginning  of  the  fourteenui 

He  tai^t  that  the  law  of 

the  Father,   which  had  continued  till 

waa  a  law  of  grace  and  wisdom ; 

law  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 

with  himself  in  IW,  was  a  law 

caBnly  of  love,  which  would  last  to  the 

id  of  the  vroiid. 

Dim&ERSk   a  denomination  which 
to  rise  in  the  year  1724.    It  wai 
toidid  by  a  German,  who,  weary  of 
fkft  mmM,  retired  to  an  agreeaUe  soli- 
withn  fifty  miles  of  Philadelphia, 
the  more  free  exercise  of  religious 
Curiosity  attracted  fol* 
and  bb  simple  and  enrndng 
them  proselytes,    iney 
adtled  a  little  colony,  called  En- 
la  allosion  to  the  Hebrews,  who 
to  aiDfc  psalms  on  the  borders  of 
Iks  river  Euphrates.    This  denomina- 
taoa  WBem  to  have  obtained  their  name 
finm  their  baptizing  their  ntw  converts 
tm  plonging.     They  are   also   called 
ToBfalers,  mm  the  manner  in  which 
fktf  performed  baptism,  which  is.  by 
pMiac  the  person,    while    knetling, 
hnd  ■Bit  onder  water  so  as  to  resem- 
hia  the  motion  of  the  body  in  the  action 
of  tmbling.    lliey  use  the  true  immer- 
tfOB,  with  laying  on  the  hands  and  pray 
ti;  ceea  when  the  person  baptized  is  in 


habit  seems  to  be  peculiar  to 
consistL'ig  of  a  long  tunic, 
rcachiof^  down  to  their  heels, 
or  fsirdle  round  the  waist, 
or  hood,  hanging  from  the 
like  the  dress  of  the  Domi- 
Uui.  The  men  do  not  shave 
or  beard.  The  men  and  wo- 
sepai  ate  habitations  and  dis 
mefnments  For  these  purposes 
Mfe  erected  two  large  wooden 
_  one  of  which  is  occupied  by 
iha  toethreo,  the  other  by  the  sisters 
«f  the  aocie^ ;  and  in  each  of  them 
la  a  brnqoeting  room,  and  an 
for  public  worship ;  for  the 
and  Bisters  do  not  meet  toge- 
;  ewBi  at  their  devodons.  They 
In  dricBy  iqw  rooca  and  other  vege* 


ublfs,  the  rules  of  their  society  not  aK' 
lowing  them  flesh,  except  on  particular' 
occasions,   when  they  hold  what  they 
call  a  love  feast:  at  which  time  the 
brethren  and  sisters  dine  together  in  a 
large  apartment,  and  eat  mutton ;  hot 
no  other  meat    In  each  of  their  little 
cells  they  have  a  bmch  fixed,  to  senre 
the  purpose  of  a  bed,  and  a  small  block 
of  wood  for  a  pillow.     The  Dunkera 
allow  of  no  intercourse   between  the 
brethren  and  sisters,  not  even  by  mai^ 
riage.     The    principal  tenets  of  the 
Dunkers  appear  to  be  these :  that  future 
happioeas  is  only  to  be  attained  by  pe* 
nance  and  ontw«rd  nuNtificatioo  in  thia 
life  I  and  that,  as  leaus  Chrirt  by  hia 
meritorious  sufferings,  became  the  B^ 
deevser  of  mankind  in  genera],  so  each 
indiridual  of  the  human  race,  by  a  lifia 
of  abstinence  and  rettraintt  may  work 
out  his  own  salvation.    Naj,  they  go  to 
far  as  to  admit  of  works  ot  supereroga- 
tion, and  declare  that  a  man  may  do 
much  more  than  he  is  in  jusdce  or  equi- 
ty obliged   to  do^  and  that  his  anper- 
abundant  works  may  therefore  be  ap> 
plied  to  the  salvatioo  of  others.    Thia 
denomination  deny  .the  eteroiqr  of  fa* 
tore  punishments^  and  believe  that  tho 
dead  nave  the  Gospel  i)reached  to  them 
by  our  Saviour,  and  that  the  souls  of  the 
just  are  employed  to  preach  the  Goqiei 
to  those  who  have  had  no  revelation  in 
this   life.    They  suppose   the  Jewish, 
sabbath,  sabbatical   year,   and  year  of 
jubilee,  are  typical  of  certain  periods, 
after  the  general  judgment,   in  which 
the  souls  of  those  who  are  not  then  ad* 
mitted  into  happiness  are  piuified  hem 
their  corruption.    If  any  within  those 
smaller  periods  are  so  far  humbled  as  to 
acknowledge   the  perfections  ol  God, 
and  to  own  Christ  as  their  only  Saviour, 
they  are  received  to  felicity;   wliile 
those  whocontinne  obsdnate  are  resenr- 
rd  in  torments  until  the  grand  period . 
typified  by  the  jubilee  arrives,  in  which  * 
all  shall  be  madie  happy  in  the  endleaa 
fruition  of  the  Deity.    They  also  deny 
the  imputation  of  Adam*ssin  to  his  poa- 
terity.    They  disclaim  violence  even  in 
cases  of  selt*defence,  and  sufibr  them* 
selves  to  be  defrauded  or  wronged  te- 
ther than  go  to  law. 

Their  church  government  and  disd- 
nline  are  the  same  with  the  English 
BaptisU,  except  that  eveiy  brother  la 
allowed  to  speak  in  the  congregation ; 
and  their  best  speaker  is  usually  or- 
dained to  be  the  minister.  They  have 
deacons  and  deaconesses  from  amoD|p 
their  ancient  widows  and  eidiortera, 
who  are  all  licened  to  use  their  ^jto 
statedly. 
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DUTY;   any   action,   or  course   of 
acdons,    which    flow    from   the    rela 
dons   we   stand  in  to   God  or   man; 
that  which  a  man  is  bound  to  perform 


by  any  natural  or  legal  obligation.  The' 
various  moral,  relative,  and  spiritual  du- 
ties, are  considered  in  their  places  in  this 
work. 


E 


EASTER,  the  day  on  which  the 
Christian  church  commemorates  our 
Saviour's  resurrection.  It  is  called  by 
the  Greeks  Patga  ;  and  by  the  Latins 
Paacha^  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  pas- 
sage, applied  to  the  Jewish  feast  at  the 
pasaover.  It  is  called  Easter  in  English, 
mm  the  Saxon  goddess  Eostre,  whose 
festival  was  held  in  April.  The  Asiatic 
churdies  kept  their  Easter  upon  the 
very  same  day  that  the  Jews  observed 
their  passover,  and  others  on  the  first 
Sunday  after  the  first  full  moon  in  the 
new  year.  This  controversy  was  deter- 
xnineid  in  the  council  of  Nice,  when  it 
was  ordained  that  EUister  should  be  kept 
upon-one  and  the  same  day,  which  should 
always  be  Sunday,  in  all  Christian 
churches  in  the  world. 

EBIONITES,  ancient  heretics,  who 
rose  in  the  church  in  the  very  first  age 
thereof,  and  formed  themselves  into  a 
sect  in  the  second  century,  denying  the 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  Origen  takes 
■  them  to  have  been  so  called  from  the 
Hebrew  word  ebion^  which  in  that  lan- 
guage agnifies  pow  s  because  says,  he, 
they  were  ^r  in  sense,  and  wanting 
understanding.  Eusebius,  with  a  view 
to  the  same  etymology,  is  of  opinion 
they  were  thus  called,  as  having  poor 
thoughts  of  Jesus  Christ,  taking  him  for 
no  more  than  a  mere  man.  It  is  more 
probable  the  Jews  gave  this  appellation 
to  the  Christians  in  general  out  of  con- 
tempt ;  because,  in  the  first  times  there 
'were  few  but  poor  people  that  embra- 
ced the  Christian  religion.  The  Ebio- 
nites  were  little  else  than  a  branch  of 
the  Nazarenes ;  only  that  they  altered 
and  corrupted,  in  many  things,  the  pu- 
rity of  the  fmth  held  among  the  first 
adherents  to  Christianity.  For  this 
reason,  Origen  distinguishes  two  kinds 
of  Ebionites  in  his  answer  to  Celsus  ; 
the  one  believed  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
bom  of  a  virein  ;  and  the  other  ,that  he 
was  bom  after  the  manner  of  other 
men.  The  first  were  orthodox  in  every 
thing,  except  that  to  the  Christian  doc- 
trine they  joined  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Jewish  law,  with  the  Jews,  Samaritans, 
an(}  Nazarenes ;  together  with  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Pharisees.    They  differed 


from  the  Nazarenes,  however,  in  seve- 
ral things,  chiefly  as  to  what  regards  the 
authority  of  the  sacred  writings :  for  the 
Nazarenes  received  all  for  Scripture 
contained  in  the  Jewish  canon ;  whereas 
the  Ebionites  rejected  all  the  profrfiets, 
and  held  the  very  names  of  David,  Solo- 
mon, Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  in 
abhorrence.  They  also  rejected  all  St. 
Paul's  epistles,  who  thev  treated  with 
the  utmost  disrespect,  fhey  received 
nothing  of  the  Old  Testament  but  the 
Pentateuch,  lliey  agreed  with  tiie 
Nazarenes,  in  using  the  Hebrew  Gos- 
pel of  St.  Mathew,  otherwise  called 
the  Gospel  of  the  twelve  apostles ;  but 
they  corrapted  their  copy  in  abundance 
of  places ;  and  particularly  had  left  out 
the  genealogy  of  our  Saviour,  which 
was  preserved  entire  in  that  of  the  Na- 
zarenes, and  even  in  those  used  by  the 
Cerinthians.  Besides  the  Hebrew  Gos- 
pel of  St  Matthew,  the  Ebionites  had 
adopted  several  other  books  under  the 
titles  of  St.  James,  John,  and  the  other 
apostles ;  they  also  made  use  of  the  tra- 
vels of  St.  Peter,  which  are  supposed  to 
have  been  written  by  St.  Clement ;  but 
had  altered  them  so,  that  there  was 
scarce  any  thing  of  troth  left  in  them. 
They  even  made  that  saint  tell  a  num. 
ber  of  falsehoods,  the  better  to  autho- 
rise their  own  practices. 

ECCLESIASTICAL,  an  appellatioa 
given  to  whatever  belongs  to  the  church; 
thus  we  say  ecdeaastical  polity,  juris- 
diction, history,  6cc. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,  a 
narration  of  the  transactions,  revolu- 
tions, and  events,  that  relate  to  the 
church.  As  to  the  utillqr  of  church 
history.  Dr.  Jortin,  who  was  an  acute 
writer  oti  this  subject,  shall  here  speak 
for  us:  he  observes.  1.  That  it  will 
diow  us  the  amazing  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity through  the  Roman  empire, 
through  the  East  and  West^  although 
the  powers  of  the  world  cmdljr  oppos- 
ed it. — 2.  Connected  with  Jewish  and 
Pagan  history,  it  Will  show  us  the  total 
destruction  of  Jemsalem,  the  overthrow 
of  the  Jewish  church  and  state ;  and  the 
continuance  of  that  unhappy  nation  for 
iroo  years,  though  dispersed  over  the 
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noe  of  the  earth,  and  oppressed  at  dif- 
liemit  times  by  Parans,  Christians,  and 
Blahometans.— 3.  It  shows  us  that  the 
iocwase  of  Christianity  produced  in  the 
ccmtriea  were  it  was  received,  the 
opothrow  and  extinction  of  paganism, 
which,  after  a  feeble  resistance,  perish- 
ed aboot.the  sixth  century— 4.  It  shows 
OB  bow  ChrsitaTnity  has  been  continu- 
ed and  delivered  down  from  the  apos- 
tolical to  the  present  age  --5.  It  shows 
m  fkt  TarioQS  opinions  which  prevailed 
at  Afferent  times  arnonnt  th^*  fisth^rs 
aial  other  Christians,  and  how  they  de- 
|wted  more  or  less  from  the  simplicity 
rf  the  Gospel.— >6.  It  will  enable  us  to 
fm  a  true  judgment  of  the  merit  of 
te  fiuhers;  and  of  the  use  which  is  to 
be  made  of  diem.— 7.  It  will  show  us 
Ihe  evil  of  imposing  unreasonable  terms 
of  conmonion,  and  requiring  Christians 
Is  profess  doctrines  not  propound«*d  in 
'^-'~'  1  words,  but  inferred  as  conse- 
from    passages   of  Scripture, 

one  may  call  systems  of  con^equeru 

Hsf  dMift^r.— 8.  It  will  show  us  the  ori- 

fi  and  progress  of  P^P^ry,  and,  lastly, 
win  mow  us,—- 9.  The  ori^n  and  pro- 
|iUi  of  the  reformation.  See  Dr.  Jor- 
Ifcft  Charge  en  the  Uu  ami  ImporUmce  of 
BeOmiaatieal  Buiortf,  in  fat  fVorkt,  vol.  idi. 

Ch.S^ 

Pot  ecclesiastical  historian*?.  See  Eu- 
*  Ecclenattical  Hist,  vnth  Vafeshis* 
Baronii  Annales  Keel.  ;  Spondani 
Sacri ;  Parci  Univenniis  Ih^t. 
g  Lampe,  Duphiy  Spanheim^  and  Mon- 
V  EecUnoMtical  Jliat^ru ,-  FuUet^t,  and 
n^9  Ecclenattical  Hiitory  of  Enprlaml ; 
'#  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History  ; 
MOer^M  PrvfMtration  of  Christianity ;  Gtl- 
Ue^  iS9iwrical  Collections  ;  Dr,  Rrak  ne's 
8kti€he9  and  Robinton^s  Researches.  The 
aoit  recent  are,  Dr  CampheWs  Gre^o- 
rfa,  A£Ber^9  and  Dr.  Haveis*  ;  all  which 
their  excellencies.  See  also 
and  Bennetts  History  of  the  Disscn- 
Far  the  history  of  the  church  un- 
the  Old  Testament,  the   reader 

f  consult  MillerU  Kstory  of  the  church  ; 

Ubwx  and  Shttckford's  Connexions : 
UK  WatU*  Scripture  History ;  and  Fleury's 
Mkttrw  j/'^Atf  Israelites. 

ECLECTICS,  a  name  given  to  some 
MCirnf  philosophers,  who,  without  at- 
ttdring   themselves  to  any  particular 

a  took  what  they  judged  good  and 
from  each.  One  Potamon,  of 
AloBMidria,  who  lived  under  Augustus 
aad  Tiberius,  and  who,  weary  of  donbt- 
hfcC  nO  tUngs,  with  the  Sceptics  and 
Fmhooians.  was  the  person  who  form- 

ECLECTICS,  or  modem  Platonics, 
m  iiet  which  rose  In  the  Christian 


• 

church  towards  the  close  of  the  second 
century.  They  professed  to  make  truth 
the  only  object  of  their  inquiry,  and  to 
be  ready  to  adopt  from  all  the  Afferent 
systems  and  sects  such  tenets  as  they 
thought  agreeable  to  it  They  prefei^ 
red  Plato  to  the  other  [^osoi^ers,  and 
looked  upon  his  opinioos  conoeminji 
God,  the  human  soul,  and  things  invi- 
sible as  conformable  to  the  spirit  and 
t^enius  of  the  Christian  doctrine.  One 
rf  the  principal  patrons  of  this  system 
was  Ammonius  Saccas,  who  at  this  time 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  sect,  after- 
wards distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
A^Vv  PUU9mc$  In  the  Alexandrian 
school. 

ECSTACY,  or  Ext  act,  a  truisport 
of  the  mind,  which  suspends  the  fnno* 
tions  of  the  senses  by  the  intense  con- 
templation of  some  extraordinary  dK 
ject. 

ECTHESIS,  a  confession  of  faith,  the 
form  of  an  edict  published  in  the  year 
639,  by  the  emperor  Heraclius*  with  a 
view  to  pacify  the  troubles  occasioned 
by  the  Eutychian  heresy  In  the  eastern 
church.  However,  the  same  prince  re- 
voked it,  on  being  informed  that  pope 
Severinus  had  condemned  it,  as  favour* 
ing  the  Mooothelites ;  declaring  at  the 
same  time,  that  Sereius,  patnarch  of 
Constantinople,  was  the  autnor  of  it.  See 

EtJ  TTCHIANS 

EDIFICATION  ;  this  woril  ngnifies 
a  building  ui>.  Hf-nce  we  call  a  ouild- 
ing  an  edifice.  Applied  tn  spiritual 
things,  it  si^iifies  the  improving,  adorn- 
ing, and  comforting  the  mind ;  and  a 
Christian  may  be  said  to  be  edified  when 
he  is  encouraged  and  animated  in  the 
ways  and  works  of  the  Lord.  The 
means  to  promote  our  own  ediBcatioo 
are,  prayer,  self- examination,  reading 
the  Scriptures,  hearing  the.  Gospel,  me- 
ditation, attendance  on  all  appointed  or- 
dinances. To  etiify  others,  there  should 
be  love,  spiritual  conversation,  forbear- 
ance, faithfulness,  benevolent  exertionn^ 
and  uniformity  of  conduct. 

EFFRONTES  a  sect  of  heretics,  hi 
1534,  who  scraped  their  forehMid  with 
a  knife  till  it  bled,  and  then  poured  ott 
into  the  wound.  This  ceremonv  served 
them  instead  of  baptism.  They  are 
likewise  said  to  have  denied  die  divhiity 
of  the  Holy  Spirit 

EICET^  a  denomination  hi  the  year 
680,  who  affirmed  that,  in  order  to  make 
prayer  acceptable  to  God*  it  should  be 
performed  dancing. 

EJACULATK)N,  a  short  praver,  hi 
which  the  aUnd  Is  directed  to  God 
any  Imergenqr-    See  Pratxr. 

ELCESArtE&  anck&Xtettfinitl! 
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made  their  appearance  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Trajan,  an^  took  their 
name  from  their  leader,  Elcesai.  Thry 
kept  a  mean  between  the  Jews,  Chris* 
tians,  and  Pagans :  they  worshipped  but 
ooe  God,  observed  the  Jewish  sabbath, 
circumcision,  and  the  other  ceremonies 
of  the  law  ;  yet  they  rej«'Cted  the  Pen- 
tateuch and  the  prHphets ;  nor  iiad  th^y 
jany  more  respect  for  tne  writings  i>i  the 
apostles« 

ELDER   (a-^iffC/Tf^c;,)    an    overseer, 
ruler,  leader. 

Elders»  or  seniors,  in  ancient  Jewish 
polity,  were  persons  the  most  consi- 
derable for  age,  experience,  and  wis- 
dom. Of  this  sort  were  thf  70  men 
whom  Moses  associated  with  himself  in 
the  government :  such  likewise  after- 
wards were  those  who  held  the  first 
rank  in  the  synagogue  as  presidents  — » 
Elders,  in  church  nistory.  were  (»rigi- 
naUy  those  who  held  the  first  place  in 
the  assemblies  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians. The  word  presl^ter  is  often  used 
in  the  Nt-w  Testament  in  this  significa- 
tion ;  hence  the  first  councils  of  Chris- 
tians were  called  PresbutrtiOf  or  coun 
cils  of  elders. — EUders  in  the  Presbyte 
rian  discii)line,  are  -'fficerswho,  in  con 
junction  with  the  ministers  and  deacons, 
compose  the  kirk  sessions,  who  for- 
merly used  to  inspect  and  regulate  mat- 
ters of  religion  and  discipline ;  but 
whose  principal  business  now  is  to  take 
care  of  the  poor's  funds.  They  are  chosen 
&om  anaong  the  people,  and  are  receiv- 
ed publicly  with  some  degree  of  cere- 
mony. In  Scotland  there  is  an  indefi- 
nite numbiir  of  elders  in  each  parish, 
generally  about  twelve.    See  Presbt- 

TKRIANS. 

K  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute, 
whether  there  are  any  such  nfiicers  as 
iayeldera  mentioned  in  Scripture.  On 
the  one  side  it  is  observed,  that  th*  sr 
officers  are  no  where  mentioned  as 
being  alone  or  single,  but  always  us  b> 
ing  many  in  every  oongrc  gatinn.  Th-  y 
are  also  mentioned  separately  from'  the 
brethren.  Their  •  iffice,  mor*-  than  once. 
it  described  as  bf  in);  distinct  fom  that 
off  preaching  not  nnly  in  Rom  xii  where 
he  that  ml  th  is  expr-  ssly  distingui^ed 
fiom  hiui  that  exhr)rteth  or  tencheth, 
hot  also  in  that  passa);e,  1  Tim  v.  17 
On  the  oth-  r  side  it  is  said,  that  from 
Um  above-nientioned  passages,  nothing 
can  be  collected  with  certainty  to  es- 
tid>lish  this  opinion ;  neither  can  it  be 
inferred  from  any  other  passage  that 
churches  should  be  funiishrd  with  such 
officers,  though  perhaps  prudence,  in 
Bome  circumstances,  may  make  them 
txp^ikxkt   ^l  indioe  to  tfaiok***  says 


Dr.  Guise,  on  the  passage  1  Tim.  v.  17. 
"that  the  apostle  intends  only  preach' 
ing  elders,  when  he  directs  double  ho- 
nour to  be  paid  to  the  elders  that  rule 
well,  especially  those  who  labour  in 
the  word  and  doctrine ;  and  that  the 
distinction  lies  not  in  the  i>rder  of  offi- 
cers but  in  the  degree  of  their  diligence, 
faith  (ulness,  andemim  oce  in  laboriously 
fulfilling  their  ministerial  work  ;  and  so 
the  emphasis  is  to  be  laid  on  the  word 
fabunr  in  the  word  and  doctrine,  which 
has  an  especially  annexed  to  it " 
ELECTION.     This  word  has  differ- 

-nt  meanings.  1.  It  signifies  God's 
taking  a  whole  nation,  community,  or 

ixly  of  men  into  external  covenant 
with  himself  by  giving  them  the  advan- 
tage of  revelation  as  the  rule  of  their  be- 
lief and  practice,  when  other  nations 
are  without  it,  Deut  vii.  6. — 2  A  tem- 
{K)rary  designation  of  some  person  or 
persons  to  the  filling  up  some  particular 
station  in  the  visible  church,  or  office  in 
c\\'\\  lif.,  John  vi.  70.  1  S-^m  x  24.-3. 
Thr^t  gracious  and  almighty  act  f)f  the 
Divine  Spirit,  whereby  God  actually 
and  visibly  separates  ms  people  from 
the  world  by  effectual  calling,  John  xv. 
19.— 4.  That  eternal,  sovereign,  uncon- 
ditional, particular,  and  immutable  act 
of  God,  whereby  he  selected  some  from 
among  all  mankind,  and  of  every  nation 
under  heaven,  to  be  redeemed  and 
everlastingly  saved  by  Christ,  Eph.  i.  4.' 
2  Thess.  ii.  13.    See  decree, and  Pre- 

D  ESTIMATION 

ELOQUENCE.  Pulpit.  "  The  chief 
characteristics  of  the  eloquence  suited 
to  the  pulpit  are  these  two,— gravity 
and  warmth.  The  serious  nature  of  the 
subjects  belonging  to  the  pulpit  requires 
gravity ;  their  importance  to  mankind 
rt  quires  warmth  It  is  far  from  being 
either  easy  or  common  to  unite  these 
charactets  of  eloquence.  The  grave^ 
when  it  is  predominant,  is  apt  to  run 
into  a  dull,  uniform  solemnity.  The 
loarm,  when  it  wants  gravity,  borders 
on  the  theatiical  and  light.  The  unioo 
of  the  two  must  be  studied  by  all  preach- 
ers, as  of  the  utmost  consequence,  both 
in  the  composition  of  their  discourses, 
and  in  their  manner  of  deliveiy.  Gra- 
vity and  warmth  united  form  that  cha- 
racter of  preaching,  which  the  French 
call  miction :  the  afficting,  penetrating, 
interesting  manner  flowing  from  a  strong 
sei:8ibi!ity  of  heart  in  the  preacher,  Uie 
importance  of  those  truths  which  he  de- 
livers, and  an  earnest  desire  that  they 
may  make  full  impressioo  on  the  hearts 
of  his  hearers."  See  Declahatiok, 
Sermons. 

EMULATION,  a  generous  ardour 
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Icfadled  by  the  praise-worthy  eicamples 
of  others,  liiiicn  impels  as  to  imitate, 
to  riTal,  and,  if  possible,  to  excel  them. 
.Thi^passioD  involves  in  it  esteem  of  the 
penoQ  whose  attainments  or  conduct 
we  emidate^  of  the  qualities  and  actions 
itt  which  we  emulate  him,  and  a  desire 
of  laemblanoe,  together  with   a  jojr 
nfaigiog  from  the   hope  of  success. 
The  wml  codnes  originally  from  the 
Greek  ttfmjjt^  contest ;  whence  the  La- 
tin ^miUust  and  thence  our  emulation. 
Plato  makes  emuhition  the  daughter  of 
cnty :  if  so,  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  mother  and  the  offspring  . 
the  ooe  being  a  virtue  and  the  •  'ther  a 
vice.    Emulation  admires  great  actions, 
nd  strives  to  imitate  them ;  envy  re- 
fines them  the  praises  that  are  their 
doe;  emulation  is  generous,  and  only 
thinks  of  equalling    or   surpassing  a 
rifid;  envy  u  low,  and  only  seeks  to 
kssen  him.  It  would,  therefore,  be  more 
proper  to  supixxe  emulation  the  daiigh 
ler  of  admiration  ;  admiration  being  a 
principal  ingredient  in  the  composition 
af  it- 

ENCRATITES,  a  sect  in  the  second 
omiary,  who  abstained  from  marriage, 
wine,  and  animals. 

ENDOWMENT,  ECCLESIASTI 
CAL ;  a  term  used  to  denote  the  set- 
tlement of  a  pension  upon  a  minister, 
or  the  biulding  of  a  church,  or  the  se- 
fcring  a  sufficient  portion  of  tithes  for 
a  vicar,  when  the  benefice  is  appro- 
priated. 

Among  the  Dissenters,  they  are  be- 
K&cdoQS  left  to  their  place  or  congre- 
gatioo,  for  the  support  of  their  minis- 
ters. Where  the  congregation  is  poor 
or  small,  these  have  been  found  benefi- 
cial ;  but  in  many  cases  they  have  been 
detrimental.  Too  often  has  it  tended  to 
relax  the  exertions  of  the  people  ;  and 
vhen  such  a  fund  has  fallen  into  the 
bttids  of  an  unsuitable  minister,  it  has 
Dievented  his  removal ;  when,  had  he 
oerivcd  no  support  from  the  people, 
necessity  would  have  caused  him  to  de- 
pait,  and  make  room  for  one  more 
worthy. 

ENERGICl,  a  denomination  in  the 
riBeeoth  century:  so  called  because 
thqr  held  that  the  eucharist  was  the 
Carrey  and  virtue  of  Jesus  Christ ;  not 
Mi  body,  nor  a  representation  thereof 

ENERGUMENS  persons  supposed 
iDbepostessed  with  the  devil,  concern- 
ing whom  there  were  man^  regulations 
among  the  primidve  Christians.  They 
were  deniea  baptism  and  the  eucharist : 
at  leait  this  was  the  practice  of  some 
dmrchea';  and  though  they  were  under 
the  care  of  exorcists,  yet  it  was  thought 


a  becoming  act  of  charity  to  let  them 
have  the  public  prayers  of  the  diurch, 
at  which  they  were  permitted  to  be 
present. 

ENTHUSIASM.  To  obtain  just  de- 
finitions of  words  which  are  promii- 
cuoQsly  used,  it  must  be  confessed^  is  an 
small  difficulty.  This  word,  it  seema^ 
is  used  btith  in  a  good  and  a  bad  sense. 
In  its  best  tense  it  sienifies  a  divine  affla- 
tus or  inspiration.  It  is  also  taken  for 
that  noble  ardour  of  mind  which  leads 
us  to  imagine  any  thing  sublime,  grand, 
or  surprising  In  its  worst  sense  itsig- 
nifies  any  impression  on  the  fancy«  or 
agitation  of  the  passions,  of  which  a 
man  can  give  no  rational  account  It 
is  generally  applied  to  reUgioiis  oha-^ 
racters,  and  is  said  to  be  derived  («i« 
rmrn  Bvruui  fiAttofitfm)  from  the  wild  geSr 
tures  and  speeches  of  ancient  religioa- . 
ists,  pretending  to  more  than  ordinary 
and  more  than  true  communications 
with  the  gnds  and  particulariy  n  ^ueutfy 
m  the  act  or  at  the  time  of  sacrifidnj;. 
In  this  sense,  then  it  signifies  that  iv^ 
pulse  of  the  mind  which  leads  a  man  to 
suppose  he  has  some  remarkable  inter- 
course with  the  Deity,  while  at  the  saa^ 
time  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  efficcts 
of  a  heated  imagination,  or  a  sanguine 
constitution. 

That  the  Divine  Bein^  permits  his 
people  to  enjoy  fellowship  with  him. 
and  that  he  can  work  upon  the  minds  of 
his  creatures  when  and  how  he  pleases, 
cannot  be  denied.  But,  then,  what  is  the 
criterion  hy  which  we  are  to  jud^e,  in 
order  to  distinguish  it  from  enthusiasm? 
It  is  necessary  there  should  be  some 
rule,  for  without  it  the  greatest  extra^ 
vagancies  would  be  committed,  the  most 
notorious  impi'Stors  countenanced,  and 
the  most  enormous  evils  ensue  Now 
this  criterion  is  the  word  of  God ;  frdm 
which  we  learn,  that  we  are  to  expect 
no  new  revelations,  no  extraordinary 
gifts,  as  in  the  aposdes'  time :  that  what 
ever  opinions,  feelings,  views,  or  im- 
pressions we  may  have,  if  they  are  In- 
consistent with  reason,  if  they  do  not 
tend  to  humble  us,  if  they  do  not  in* 
fluence  nur  temper,  regulate  our  liveS| 
and  make  us  just,  pious,  honest,  and 
uniform,  they  cannot  come  from  Ood« 
but  are  evidently  the  effiisions  of  an  en- 
thusiastic brain.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  mind  he  enlightened,  if  the  wiU 
which  was  perverse  be  renovated,  de- 
tached fn)m  evil,  and  inclined  to  good; 
if  the  powers  be  roused  to  exertion  for 
the  promotion  of  the  divine  glory  and 
the  good  of  men ;  if  the  natural  cor^ 
ruptions  of  the  heart  be  suppressed 
peace  and  joy  arise  from  a  Wt;ii  4 
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Coodnen  d  God«  attended  with  a.  ipi- ^  God,  and  crdaincd  to  jodgt  the  qmck 
ritoal  frame  of  mind,  a  heart  deTored  to  *'  aod  dead.  Eoo  wai  however  aolcniolj 
God,  and  a  hr»ly,  useful  life :  however  ^  cisdemned  bf  the  coondl  at  Rheima* 
this  auLj  be  braiidrd  with  the  lome  of*  in  1148.  mod  ended  his  days  in  a  priaoD. 
eathiHiasm.  it  ctnunlj  is  from  God,  [,  He  left  behind  him  a  nauiber  of  follow- 
btcaoie  hare  human  rff jfts,  unasauted  |;  ers,  whom  penecoticii  and  death,  to 
faf  him,  coold  never  produce  &ach  ef-  •  weakly  and  cmellj  employed,  could 
wets  as  tb'jse;.  ntoi.  MUc  vol.  ii  p.  |j  not  persuade  to  abandon  his  cause,  or  to 
43. ;  Jjocke  on  UndtTMt,  vol.  ii.  ch  19 ; ;!  renoimce  an  absordity,  wldch  says  M»- 
Bficct  No.  I  A.  vfu.  iJi. ;  \Ve%i€y*%  Ser.  i  sheim,  one  would  think,  could  never 
en  Enihuskum  ;  Mr;  H.  Moan^g  H  have  gatoed  crectit  but  in  such  a  place 
HmtM  toward$  firming  the  Charactrr  tifi  as  Bed  am. 

ayottnr  hrince^.Yoi  li.  p.  246.  B     EOQCJINIANS,  a  denomination  in 

£N  VY,  a  atiisatioo  of  uneasiness  and  fi  the  sixteenth  century  :  so  called  from 
disquiet,  arising  from  the  advantage*  |  on-  &  quinus.  their  master,  who  taught 
which  others  are  supposed  to  poasess  II  that  C  rist  did  not  die  for  the  wicked, 
above  u>,  acc(iin|>anied  with  mali^^iiity  ||  but  for  the  faithful  only, 
towaixlsthose w  >opo6se*»s tnem.  **  This.'*  fl  £P1CUR1ANS,  the  disciples  of  Epi- 
iajrs  a  g^jod  writrr,  '*  is  universally  ad.  ||  cums,  who  flourished  about  A.  M.  37U0. 


mittedto  be  >  me  I  if  the  blackest  passions 
in  thf  human  ht-art.    Nm  dnt*.  indeed,  \s 
to  be  condemned  for  defetidiiig  his  rig  ts. 
and  showing  displeasure  again'«t  a  ma- 
licicius  enemy  \  but  tn  o^nceivf   ilt  will 
at  one   who  has  attacked  xnnnt  of  oor 
rights,   lor  d'ii>e  us  arty  injury   soMrly 
.  b^ausc  he  is  nicTt;  prosperous  than  we 
are,  is  a  dispfjsttiuii  altiieethcr  unnatural. 
Hence  the  character  of  an  envious  man 
it  universally  <xiious.    AH  disclaim  it ; 
and  they  who  u  el  themst-lvi-s  under  the 
Influence  (if  this  passion,  carefully  cm- 
ccal  it.    llie  ci.itf  gnmnds  of  envy  may 
be  reduced  to  three  :  accodipiishments 
of  mind ;  advantages  of  birth,  rank,  and 
fortune ;  and  superior  success  in  worldly 
pursuits.    To  suMue  this  odious  dispo- 
sition, let  us  consider  it '  sinful  and  cri- 
minal nature ;  the  niischiefs  it  occasions 
to  the  world ;  the  unhappiness  it  pro- 
duces to  him  who  possesses  it ;  the  evil 
causes  that  nourish  it,  such  as  pride  and 
indolence :  let  us>  moreover,  bring  of- 
ten into  view  those  religious  considera- 
tions  which    regard  us  as  Chri^ans: 
how  unworthy  we  are  in  tlie  >.ighi  of 
God  ;  how  much  the  blessings  we  en- 
joy are  above  what  we  deserve^    I-.et 
as  learn  reverence  and   submission   to 
that  divine  government  which  has  ap 
pointed  to  every  one  such  a  condition  as 
u  fittest  for  him  to  possess  ;  let  us  con- 
aidnr  how  opposite  the  (;hristian  spirit 
18  to  envy  ;  above  all,  let  us  offer  up  our 
prayers  to  the  Almighty,  that  he  would 
purify  our  hearts  from  a  passion  which 
IS  BO  base  and  so  criminal." 

EONIANS,  the  followers  of  Eon,  a 
wild  fanatic,  of  the  province  of  Rrc- 
tagnc,  in  the  twelfth  century  :  he  con 
duded,  from  the  resemblance  between 
ettm,  in  the  form  for  exorcising  malig- 
nant spirits;  viz.  *'  per  eum  qui  ventuhis 


This  sect  maintained  that  the  world  was 
formed  not  by  God,  nor  with  any  de- 
sign but  by  the  fortuitous  concourse  of 
at  ms  Theydenied  that  God  governs  the 
world.  <>r  in  the  least  condescends  to  in* 
t:  rfrre  with  creatun:s  bek>w ;  they  de- 
nied the  immonality  of  the  sooU  and 
the  existence  of  angels;  they  maintained 
that  happiness  cooasted  m  pleaisore ; 
but  some  of  them  placed  this  pleasure 
in  ttie  tranquillity  and  joy  of  the  mind 
arising  from  the  practice  of  moral  vir- 
tue, and  whidi  is  thought  by  some  to 
have  been  the  true  principle  of  Epicu- 
rus ;  others  understood  him  in  the  gross 
sense,  and  placed  all  their  happiness  in 
cor|X)real  pleasure.  When  Paul  was  at 
Athens,  h>  had  conferences  with  the 
Epicurean  philosophers,  Acts  xvii.  18. 
The  word  Efiicurean  is  used  at  present, 
for  an  indolent,  effcroinate,and  voluptu- 
ous person,  who  only  consults  his  private 
and  particular  pleasure.  See  Acade- 
mics. 

EPIPHANY,  a  Christian  festival, 
otherwise  called  the  manifestation  of 
Christ  to  the  Gentiles,  observed  on  the 
6th  of  January,  in  honour  of  the  appear- 
ance of  our  iSaviour  to  the  three  magi, 
or  wise  men,  who  came  to  adore  and 
bring  him  presents. 

EPISCOPACY,  that  form  of  church 
government  in  which  di<icesan  bishops 
are  established  as  distinct  from  and  su- 
perior to  priests  or  presbyters. 

The  controversy  respecting  episco- 
pacy commenced  soon  after  the  re- 
formation ;  and  has  been  agitated  with 
great  wavmth,  between  the  Episcopa- 
lians on  the  one  side,  and  the  Presbyte- 
rians and  Independents  on  the  other. 
Among  the  Protestant  churches  abroad, 
those  which  were  reformed  by  Luther 
and  his  associates  are  in  general  efiUco^ 


est  judicare  vivos  et  mortuos,"  and  his  I  f^^»  whilst  such  as  follow  the  doctrines 
^mtrtieEoDithat  he  wastheiinof  1)^  Calvin,  have  for  the  most  pan 
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thrown  off  the  order  of  bishops  as  one 
of  the  corruptions  of  popery.  In  En^ 
landt  however*  the  controversy  has 
hceo  coosiclered  as  of  greater  impor- 
tnee  than  on  the  continent  It  has 
bees  ftrenuously  maintained  by  one] 
ptftf,  that  the  epheopal  order  is  essen- 
tial to  the  constitution  of  the  church ; 
nd  by  others  that  it  is  a  pernicious  en- 
croachment on  the  rights  of  men,  for 
which  there  is  no  authority  in  Scrip- 
tore.  We  will  just  briefly  state  their 
ammients. 

L  JE/iiscofiacy,  argument»  for.  1. 
fione  argue  that  the  nature  of  the  cffice 
wUdi  the  apostles  bore  was  such,  that 
Hlbit  edifintion  of  the  church  would  re- 
mire  they  should  have  some  successors 
HI  tkoae  ministrations  which  are  not 
eonmon  to  Go^l  ministers. — 2.  That 
Timothy  and  Titus  were  bishops  of 
E))liesiis  and  Crete,  whose  business  it 
waa  to  exercise  such  extraordinary  acts 
sf  juriadiction  as  are  now  claimed  b^ 
dboetan  bishops,  1  Tim.  i.  3.  Tim.  iii. 
1«.  22.  2  Tim.  ii.  2.  Tit.  i.  5,  &c.  Tit. 
iiL  10w»3.  Some  have  argued  from  the 
tion  of  angjels,  i.  e.  as  they  under- 
*  it«  of  diocesan  bishops,  in  the 
churches  of  Asia,  particularly  the 
angel  of  Ephesus,  though  there  were 
many  ministers  employed  in  it  long  be- 
fore the  date  of  that  epistle,  Acts  xx. 
17, 18. — 4.  It  is  urged  that  some  of  the 
churches  which  were  formed  in  large 
cities  during  the  lives  of  the  apostles, 
and  especially  that  at  Jerusalem,  con- 
■sted  of  such  vast  numbers  as  could  not 
ponildy  assemble  at  one  place.— 5.  That 
ID  the  writers  who  succeeded  the  inspired 
penman,  there  is  a  multiplied  and  con- 
ovring  evidence  to  prove  the  apostolic 
intitution  of  episcopacy. 

IL  Efiiscopacy^  argumenta  affainat. 
1.  To  the  above  it  is  answered,  that,  as 
the  office  of  the  apostles  was  such  as  to 
require  extraordinary  and  miraculous 
endowments  for  the  discharge  of  many 
nuts  of  it ;  it  is  impossible  that  they  can 
nave  any  successors  in  those  services 
who  arc  not  empowered  for  the  execu- 
tkn  of  them  as  tlie  apostles  themselves 
were ;  and  it  is  maintained,  that  so  far 
as  ordination,  confirmation,  and  excom 
mmication,  may  be  performed  without 
mirKulous  gifts,  there  is  nothing  in 
them  but  what  seems  to  suit  the  pasto- 
nl  office  in  general. 

2.  That  Timothy  and  Titus  had  not 
B  tttted  residence  in  these  churches, 
tMC  only  visited  them  for  a  time,  2  Tim 
kw»  9.  13.  Tit.  iii.  12.  It  also  appears, 
from  other  places  in  which  the  journeys 
of  Timothy  and  Titus  are  mentioned, 
Itet  they  were  a  kind  of  itinerant  offi- 


cers, called  evangelists,  who  were  a«t 
sistants  to  the  apostles ;  for  there  Is 
great  reason  to  believe  the  first  epistle  • 
to  Timothy  was  written  prior  to  tiioso 
from  Rome  in  the  time  of  Paul's  im- 
prisonment, as  some  think  the  secoqd 
was  also.  To  which  we  may  Bdd»  that 
it  seems  probable,  at  least,  that  thmr 
had  very  extraordinary  gifts  to  fbmisa 
them  for  their  superior  cffices,  1  Tim. 
iv.  14  Eph.  iv  11.  2  Tim.  iv.  5.  And 
though  Timothy  was  with  Paul  when 
he  took  his  leave  of  the  elders  of  E|Ae- 
sus  (Acts  xxO  the  apostle  gives  not 
the  least  hint  of  any  extraordinary  pow- 
er with  which  he  was  invested,  nor  sajrs 
one  word  to  engage  their  obedience  to 
him ;  which  is  a  ver>  strong  fa^esmi^ 
tion  that  no  snch  relation  did  subust,  or 
was  to  take  place« 

3.  As  to  the  an^ls  of  the  seven 
churches  in  Asia,  it  is  certain  that,,  for 
any  thing  which  appears  in  our  Lord's 
epistles  to  them  (Rev.  ii.  and  iii.)  they 
might  be  no  more  than  the  pastors  of 
single  congregations  with  their  prq)ep 
assistants. 

4.  To  the  fourth  argument  it  is  an^ 
swered,  1.  That  the  word  (uwfttUk  may 
only  ttgnify  great  numbers,  and  may  not 
be  intended  to  express  that  there  were 
several  times  ten  thousand,  in  an  exact 
and  literal  sense :  compare  Li^e  Ch. 
xii.  ver.  1.  (Greek.) — 2.  That  no  suffi- 
cient proof  is  brought  from  Scripture  of 
there  beiog  such  numbers  of  people  in 
any  particular  place  as  this  supposes ; 
for  the  myriads  of  believing  Jews  spoken 
of  in  the  preceding  text,  as  well  as  the 
numbers  mentioned.  Acts  ii.  41.  Acts 
iv.  4.  might  very  probably  be  those  who 
were  gathered  together  at  those  great 
feasts  from  distant  places,  of  which  few 
might  have  their  stated  residence  in  that 
city.  Sec  Acts  ch.  viii.  ver.  1—3.  If 
the  number  were  so  great  as  the  objec- 
tion supposes,  their  might  be,  for  any 
thing  which  appears  in  Scripture,  aeve* 
nil  bishops  in  the  same  city,  as  there 
are,  among  those  who  do  not  allow  of 
diocesan  episcopacy,  several  coordinate 
pastors,  overseers,  or  tnshops;  and 
though  Eusebius  does  indeed  pretend  to 
give  us  a  catalogue  of  the  bishops  of  Je** 
rusalem,  it  is  to  be  regiembered  how 
the  Christians  had  been  dispersed  from 
thence  for  a  considerable  time,  at  and 
alter  the  Roman  war,  and  removed  into 
other  parts,  which  must  necessarily  verv 
much  increase  the  uncertainty  which 
Eusebius  himself  owns  there  was,  as  to 
the  succession  of  bishops  in  roost  of  the 
ancient  sees. 

5.  As  to  the  ancient  writers,  it  is 
served  that  though  Clemens  HtnM 
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rtoooiineiids  to  the  Corinthians  the  ex* 
Bmffle  of  the  Jewidi  church,  where  the 
high  priest,  ordinary  priest,  and  Le- 
▼ites  knew  and  observed  their  respec- 
tive (yffices,  yet  he  never  mendoos  pres 
byters  and  bishops  as  distinct,  nor  refers 
the  contending  Corinthians  to  any  one 
^cclesiastioal  head  as  the  centre  of  unit]^. 
Which  he  would  probably  have  done  if 
there  had  been  any  diocesan  bishops 
among  them  ;  nay,  he  seems  evidently 
to  speak  of jpre«byters  as  exercising  the 
efrfscopal  office.    See  sec.  xxxix.  of  his 
epistle.— 2.  As  for  Irensus,  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  made  any  distinction  be- 
tween bishops  and  presoyters.  He  does 
indeed  mentioD  the  snccesdon  of  bishops 
from  the  apostles,  which  is  recoocileame 
with  the  supposition  of  their  being  pa- 
rochial, nor  alto^thtr  irreconcileabfo 
with  the  supposition  of  joint  pastors  in 
those  churches.«-3.  It  is  allowed  that 
Ignatius  in  many  places  distinguishes 
between  bishops  and  presbyters,  and  re- 
quires obedience  to  bishops  from  the 
whole  church ;  but  as  he  often  supposes 
each  of  the  churches  to  which  he  wrote 
to  meet  in  one  place,  and  represents 
them  as  breaking  one   loaf,  and  sur- 
rounding one  attar,  and  diarges  the  bi- 
shop to  Know  all  the  flock  by  name,  it 
is  most  evident  that  he  must  speak  of  a 
parochial  and  not  a  diocesan  bishop. — 4. 
rolycarp  exhorts  the  Christians  at  Phi- 
lippi  to  be  subject  to  the  presb3rters  and 
deacons,  but  says  not  one  word  about 
any  bishop. — 5.  Justin  Martyr  speaks  of 
the  pretident,  txit  then  he  represents 
him.  as  being  present  at  everv  admi- 
nistration ci  the  eucharist,  wbica  he  also 
iaentions  as  always  making  a  part  of 
their  public  worship ;  so  that  the  bishop 
here  must  have  only  been  the  pastor  of 
one  congregation.— 6.  Tertullian  speaks 
of  approved  elders ;  but  there  is  nothing 
said  of  them  that  proves  a  diocesan, 
mnce  all  he  says  might  be  applied  to  a 
parochial  bishop.-«7.  Though  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  speaks  of  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons,  yet  it  cannot  be  inferred 
from  hence  that  the  bishops  of  whom  he 
speaks  were  any  thing  more  than  paro- 
cnial. — 8.  Origen  speaks  distinctly  of 
bishops  and  presbyters,  but  unites  them 
both,  as  it  seems,  under  the  common 
name  of  priests,  saying  nothing  of  the 
power  of  bishops  as  extending  beyond 
one  congregation,  and  rather  insinuates 
the  contrary,  when  he  speaks  of  of- 
fenders as  brought  before  the  whole 
church  to  be  judged  by  it— 9.  The  apos 
tolic  constitutions  frequently  distinguish 
isetween  bishops  and   presbyters;   but 
these  constitutions  cannot  be  depended 
en,  as  they  are  supposed  to  be  i  forgery 


of  the  fourUi  century. — 10.  It  is  allowed 
that  in  succeeding  ages,  the  difference 
between  bishops  and  presbyters  came 
to  be  more  and  more  magnified,  and 
various  churches  came  under  the  care 
of  the  same  bishop :  nevertheless,  Jerom 
does  expressly  speak  ot  bishops  and 
presbyters  of  the  same  order ;  and 
Gregory  Nazianzen  speaks  of  the  great 
and  affecting  disttnction  made  between 
ministers  in  prerogative  of  place,  and 
other  tyrannical  privileges  (as  he  calls 
them,)  as  a  lamentable  and  destructive 
thing* 

III.  E/tiscofiacy*  how  introduced.-^ 
It  is  easy  to  apprehend  how  episcopacy, 
as  it  was  in  the  primitive  church,  wim 
those  alterations  which  it  afterwards 
received,  might  be  gradually  intro* 
duced.  The  apostles  seem  to  have 
taught  chiefly  in  large  cities ;  thc^  set- 
tled ministers  there,  who,  preaching  in 
country  villages,  or  smaller  towns,  in- 
creased the  number  of  converts:  it 
would  have  been  most  reasonable  that 
these  new  converts,  which  lay  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  large  towns, 
should,  when  they  grew  numerons, 
have  formed  themselves  Into  distinct 
churches,  under  the  care  of  their  pro- 
per pastors  or  bishops,  independently 
of  any  of  their  neighbours ;  but  the  re- 
verence which  would  naturally  be  paid 
to  men  who  had  conversed  with  the 
apostles,  and  perhaps  some  desire  of  in- 
fluence and  dominion,  from  which  the 
hearts  of  very  good  men  might  not  be 
entirely  free,  and  which  early  began  to 
work,  (John  iii.  9  2  Thess.  ii.  7.)  might 
easily  lay  a  foundation  for  such  a  subor- 
dination in  the  ministers  of  new  erected 
churches  to  those  which  were  more 
ancient ;  and  much  more  easily  might 
the  superiority  of  a  poitor  to  his  anitt" 
tant  presbyters  increase,  till  it  at  length 
came  to  that  great  difference  which  we 
own  was  early  made,  and  probably  sooe 
carried  to  an  excess.  And  if  there  were 
that  degree  of  degeneracy  in  the  church, 
and  defection^  from  the  purity  and  vi- 
gour of  religion,  which  the  learned 
Vitringa  supposes  to  have  happened 
between  the  time  of  Nero  and  Trajan, 
it  would  be  less  surprising  that  those 
evil  principles,  which  occasioned  epis- 
copal, and  at  len;;th  the  papal  osoipa* 
tion,  should  before  that  time  exert  some 
considerable  influence. 

IV.  EfiUcofiacy,  redticed,  fUan  q^ 
Archbishop  Usher  projected  a  plan  for 
the  reduction  of  episcopacy,  by  which 
he  would  have  moderated  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  have  brought  it  very  near 
the  Presbyterian  government  of  the 
Scotch  church ;  the  weeidy  parocMal 
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TesUy  answering  to  their  church  session  ; 
the  monthly  synod  to  be  held  by  the 
CAtrepitcopi  answering  to  their  presby- 
teriei;  the  diocesan  synod  to  their  pro- 
TiDcial,  and  the  national  to  their  gene- 
ral* assembly .  The  meeting  of  the  dean 
and  chapter,  practised  in  the  church 
of  Eoffland,  is  but  a  faint  shadow  of  the 
ttCQod,  the  ecclesiastical  court  of  the 
third,  and  the  convocation  of  the  fourth. 
Ringham*9  Originet  Eccteaattica  t  StilUn^r. 
fteft  Originet  Sacra  ;  Boyse  and  Horwe  on 
Epi*C9pacy  /  Benton's  Dissertation  concern- 
Wf  the  first  Settlement  of  the  Chrutian 
ChMTch  f  Jliing^s  Const,  of  the  Church ; 
BodtHdge*9  Lectures,  leC  196 ;  Clarkson 
ttd  Dr.  Miaurice  on  Episcopacy;  Enc 
BriU 

EPISCOPALIAN,  one  who  prefers 
the  episcopal  government  and  discipline 
to  all  others.    >ee  last  article. 

EPISI LES  OF  BARNABAS.    See 

BABlfABAS 

EQUANIMITY  is  an  even,  uniform 
stale  of  mind,  amidst  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  time,  and  changes  of  circumstances, 
|o  which  we  are  subject  in  the  present 
jtete.  One  of  this  disposidon  is  not  de 
jected  when  under  adversity,  nor  elated 
when  io  the  height  of  prosperity:  he  is 
eqpntty  affable  to  others,  and  contented 
IB  hiouclf.  llie  excellency  of  this  dis* 
positioo  is  btyond  all  praise.  It  may 
be  coo&idert-d  as  the  grand  remedy  for 
sH  the  diseases  and  miseries  of  life,  and 
the  only  way  by  which  we  can  preserve 
the  dignity  of  our  characters,  as  men 
ind  as  Christians. 

EQUITY  is  that  exact  rule  of  righ- 
tcoBsness  or  justice  which  is  to  be  ob- 
lenred  between  man  and  man.  Our 
Lord  beautifully  and  comprehensively 
aqiresaes  it  in  these  words :  *'  All  things 
wfaltsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  onto  you»  do  ye  even  so  to  them,  for 
this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets,"  Matt. 
vi.  12.  This  golden  rule  (says  Dr. 
Watts)  has  many  ixcellent  properties 
ii  it  1  It  is  a  rule  that  is  easy  to  be 
flBderttood,  and  as  easy  to  be  applied, 
^  the  meanest  and  weakest  under 
Handing,  Isa.  xxxv  8. — 2.  It  is  a  very 
ihoR  rule,  and  easy  to  be  remembered : 
the  weakest  memoiy  can  retain  it ;  and 
theneanest  of  mankind  may  carry  this 
ifaoM  with  them,  and  have  it  ready 
190D  all  occasions.— >3.  This  excellent 
pnacpfi  carries  greater  evidence  to  the 
eoatcience,  and  a  stronger  degree  of 
OQBflclion  in  it,  than  any  other  rule  of 
■oni  virtue. — 4.  It  is  pardcularl]^  fitted 
iar  practice,  because  it  includes  in  it  a 
powofiil  motive  to  stir  us  up  to  do  what 
tt  «iJQiiis.-»5.  It  is  such  a  rule  as,  if 
well  applied*  will  almost  always  secure 


jOur  neighbour  from  injury,  and  secure 
us  from  guilt,  if  we  should  chance  to 
hurt  him. — 6.  It  is  a  rule  as  much  fitted 
to  awaken  us  to  sincere  repentance, 
upon  the  transgression  of  it,  as  it  is  to 
direct  us  to  our  present  duty.--7.  It  is 
a  most  extensive  rule,  with  regard  to 
all  the  stations,  ranks,  and  characters 
of  mankind,  for  it  is  perfectly  suited  to 
them  al1.-*8.  It  is  a  most  comprdien- 
sive  rule  with  regard  to  all  the  actions 
and  duties  that  concern  our  neighbours. 
It  teaches  us  to  regulate  our  temper  and 
behaviour,  and  promote  tenderness,  be- 
nevolence, gentleness,  &c. — 9.  It  is  also 
a  rule  of  the  highest  prudence  with  re- 
gard to  ourselves,  and  l^xMiiotes  oiir  own 
interest  in  the  best  manner^— 10.  Thte 
rule  is  fitted  to  make  the  whole  world 
as  happy  as  the  present  state  of  things 
will  admit  See  IVatts^  Sermons,  ser.  33. 
V.  i.  Evans*  Sennosu  ser.  28 ;  Morning 
Exercises  at  Cripp^ate,  ser.  10. 

EQUIVOCATION,  the  using  a  term 
or  expression  that  has  a  double  ipean* 
inv;:.  Equivocations  are  said  to  be  expe- 
dients to  save  tellhig  the  truth,  and  yet 
without  telling  a  falsity :  but  if  an  inten- 
tion to  deceive  constitute  the  essence  of 
a  lie,  which  in  general  it  does,  I  cannot 
conceive  how  it  can  be  done  without  in* 
cnrring  guilt,  as  it  is  certainly  an  intsn- 
uon  to  deceive. 

ERASTIANS,  so  called  from  Eras- 
tus,  a  German  divine  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  pastoral  uflice,  according 
to  him,  was  only  persuasive,  like  a  pro- 
fessor of  science  oi'er  his  students,  with- 
out any  power  of  the  keys  annexed. 
The  Lnrcrs  supper  and  other  ordinances 
of  the  g^iel,  were  to  be  free  and  open 
to  all.  The  minister  might  dissuade 
the  vidous  and  unqualified  from  the 
communion  ;  but  might  not  refuse  it,  or 
inflict  any  kind  of  censure ;  the  punish- 
ment of  all  offences,  either  of  a  civil  or 
religious  nature,  being  referred  to  the 
civil  magistrate. 

ERROR,  a  mistake  of  our  judgment, 
giving  assent  to  that  which  is  not  true. 
Mr.  Locke  reduces  the  causes  of  error 
to  four.  1.  Want  of  proofs.— 2.  Want 
of  ability  to  use  them— -3.  Want  of  will 
to  use  them.— 4.  Wrong  measures  of 
probability.  In  a  moral  and  scriptural 
sense*  it  signifies  sin.    See  Sin. 

ESSENES,  a  very  ancient  sect,  that 
was  spread  abrosid  through  Syria, 
Egypt,  and  the  neighbouring  countries, 
Tftey  maintained  that  religioo  consist- 
ed wholly  in  contemplation  and  silence. 
Some  of  them  passed  their  lives  in  a 
state  of  celibacy ;  others  embraced  the 
state  of  matrimony,  which  they  consi- 
dered as  lawful,  when  tntneduiiUiiiViXi 
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the  sole  design  of  propagating  the  spe- 
cies, and  not  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
lust  Some  of  them  held  the  possibility 
of  appeasing  the  Deity  by  sacrifices, 
though  di^rent  from  that  of  the  Jews ; 
and  others  maintabed  that  no  offering 
was  acceptable  to  God  but  that  of  a 
aerene  and  composed  mind,  addicted 
to  the  contemplation  of  divine  things. 
They  looked  upon  the  law  of  M<>ses  as 
an  allegorical  system  of  spiritual  and 
mysterious  truths ;  and  renounced,  in  its 
explication,  all  regard  to  the  outw;&rd 
letter 

ESTABLISHMENTS,  Reli^ous.  By 
a  religious  establishment  is  generally 
understood  such  an  intimate  conoex- 
ioo  between  religion  and  civil  govern- 
ment as  is  supplied  to  secure  the  best 
interests  and  great  end  of  both.  This 
article,  like  many  others,  has  afforded 
matter  of  considerable  dispute.  In  order 
that  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself. 
we  shall  take  a  view  of  both  sides  of 
the  question. 

Tne  partisans  for  religious  establish- 
ments observe,  that  they  have  prevailed 
univemily  in  every  age  and  nation. 
The  ancient  patriarchs  formed  no  ex- 
tenttve  nor  permanent  associations  but 
such  as  arose  from  the  relationships  of 
nature.  Every  father  governed  his  own 
family,  and  their  offspring  submitted  to 
his  jurisdiction.  He  pn  sided  in  their 
education  and  discipline,  in  their  reli- 
^ous  worship,  and  in  their  general  go- 
vernment His  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience handed  down  to  them  their  laws 
and  their  customs,  both  civil  and  reli- 
gious; and  his  authorify  enforced  them. 
The  officers  of  prophet,  priest,  and  king, 
were  thusunitcxl  in  the  same  patriarch, 
GfSDL,  xviil  19.  Gen.  xvii.  and  xxi.  Gen. 
xiv.  18.  The  Jews  enjoyed  a  religious 
establi^ment  dictated  and  ordain^  by 
God.  in  turning  our  attention  to  the 
heathen  nations  we  shall  find  the  same 
incorporation  of  relip;ious  with  civil  go- 
vernment. Gen.  xlvii.  23.  2  Kings,  zvii. 
27.  39.    Every  one  who  is  at  all  ac- 

attainted  with  the  historjr  ci  Greece  and 
Lome,  knows  that  religion  was  altoge- 
ther blended  with  the  policy  of  the 
state.  The  Koran  may  be  considered 
as  ihe  religious  creed  and  civil  code  of 
all  the  Mfdiometan  tribes.  Among  the 
Celtes,  or  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Europe,  the  druids  were  both  their 
priests  and  their  judges,  and  their  judg- 
ment was  final.  Among  the  Hindoos, 
the  priests  and  sovereigns  are  of  differ- 
ent tribes  or  casts,  but  the  priests  are 
superior  in  rank;  and  in  China,  the 
emperor  is  soverei(;n  pontiff,  and  pre- 
sides in  all  publics  acts  of  religion. 


Again :  it  is  said,  that,  although  there 
is  no  form  of  church  government  abso- 
lutely prescribed  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, yet  from  the  associating  law,  on 
which  the  (vospel  lays  so  much  stress, 
by  the  respect  for  civil  government  it 
so  earnestly  enjoins,  and  by  the  practice 
which  followed,  and  finally  prevailed. 
Christians  cannot  be  said  to  disapprove, 
>>ut  to  favour  religious  establishments. 

Religious  establishments,  also,  it  is 
observed,  are  founded  in  the  nature  of 
man,  and  interwoven  with  all  thf  consti- 
tuent principles  of  human  society  ;  the 
knowledge  and  profession  of  Christian- 
ity cannot  be  held  up  without  a  clergy; 
a  clergy  cannot  be  supported  without 
a  legal  provision  ;  and  a  legal  provision 
for  the  clergy  cannot  be  constituted 
without  the  preference  of  one  sect  of 
Christians  to  the  rest.  An  established 
church  is  most  likely  to  maintain  cleri- 
cal respectability  and  usefulness.  By 
holding  out  a  suitable  encouragement 
to  young  men  to  devote  themselves 
early  to  the  service  of  the  church ;  and 
likewise  enables  them  to  obtain  such 
knowledge  as  shall  qualify  them  for  the 
important  work. 

They  who  reason  on  the  contraiy 
side  observe,  that  the  patriarchs  sus- 
taining civil  as  well  as  religious  offices, 
is  no  proof  at  all  that  religion  was  in- 
corporated with  the  civil  government* 
in  the  sense  above  referred  to ;  nor  is 
there  the  least  hint  of  it  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  That  the  case  of  the  Jews 
can  never  be  considered  in  point,  as 
they  were  under  a  theocracy,  and  a 
ceremonial  dispensation  that  was  to  pass 
away,  and  consequently  not  designed  to 
be  a  model  for  Christians  nations.  That 
whatever  was  the  practice  of  heathens 
in  this  respect,  this  forms  no  argument 
in  favour  of  that  system  which  is  the 
very  opposite  to  paganism.  The  church 
of  Christ  is  of  a  spiritual  nature,  and 
ought  not,  yea  cannot,  in  fact,  be  incor- 
porated with  the  state  Without  sustun- 
mg  material  injury.  In  the  three  first 
and  purest  ages  of  Christian!^,  the 
church  was  a  stranger  to  any  alliance 
with  temporal  powers ;  and,  so  far  from 
needing  their  aid,  religion  never  flou- 
rished so  much  as  while  they  were  com- 
bined to  suppress  it.  As  to  the  support 
which  Christianity,  when  united  to  civil 
government,  yields  to  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  society,  it  is  observed, 
that  this  benefit  will  be  derived  from  it; 
at  least,  in  as  great  a  dejcree  withoQt 
an  establishment  as  with  it.  Religion, 
if  it  have  any  power,  operates  on  the 
cofucicnce  of  men;  and  resting  solely 
on  the  belief  of  invisible  realities  it  cas 
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derlire  no  weight  or  solemnity  from  hu- 
man sanctions.  Human  establishments, 
it  is  said,  have  been,  and  are  productive 
of  the  ^atcst  evils ;  for  in  tnis  case  it 
ii  Rqmsite  to  give  the  preference  to 
aooie  puticolar  qrstem ;  and  as  the 
■UKiatnte  isiio  better  judge  of  rdigion 
thasothera,  the  chances  are  as  great  of 
his  ItnamK  his  sanction  to  the  fidse  as 
thetme.  liie  thousands  that  have  been 
pejRKCBted  and  suffered  in  consequence 
of  establishments,  will  always  rarm  an 
JUfunetit  against  them.  Under  estab- 
fajmenta  also,  It  is  said,  corruption 
csHMt  be  avoided.  Emolument  must  be 
•ttached  to  the  national  church,  which 
asBf  be  a  strong  inducement  to  its  mi- 
Aiatera  to  defend  it,  be  it  ever  so  remote 
inm  Ike  truth.  Thus,  also^  error  be- 
cmea  permanent ;  and  that  set  of  opin- 
ioBs  which  happens  to  prevail  when 
the  establishment  is  formed,  cootinoes, 
in  spile  of  superior  light  ahd  improve- 
ritak*  -  to  be  handed  downi  without  al 
ttntfoD  from  age  to  age.  Hence  the 
disamement  between  the  {xiblic  creed 
of  the  church  and  the  private  senti- 
ants  of  its  ndnisters.  As  to  the  pro- 
visioD  made  for  the  clergy,  this  may  be 
daw  without  an  establishment,  as  mat- 
ter cf  fiKt  shows  in  hundreds  of  in- 
SNncea  Dissenting  ministers,  or  those 
who  do  not  hold  in  establishments,  it  b 
dsserved,  are  not  without  means  of  ob- 
tiining  l^nowledge ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
•any  of  them  are  equal  to  their  bre- 
thren in  the  establishment  for  erudition 
andaoond  leaminfi:.  It  is  not  to  be  dis- 
seoriiled  neither,  that  among  those  who, 
b  general,  cannot  agree  with  hqpian 
cstabfishments,  there  are  as  pious  and 
as  oaelul  memb^  of  society  as  others. 
Finally,  though  all  Christians  should  pay 
respect  to  civil  magistrates  as  such,  and 
all  magistrates  ought  to  encourage  the 
dunch,  yet  no  civil  magistrates  have 
soy  power  to  establish  any  particular 
form  of  religion,  binding  upon  the  con- 
of  the  subject  t  nor  are  magis- 
even  represented  in  scripture  as 
or  rulers  of  the  church.  Should 
the  reader  be  desirous  of  prosecuting 
tbit  subject  farther  he  may  consult 
WmrBmrl9n*9  Alliance  between  Cfntrch  and 
Am*  /  ChritUe^t  Ettay  on  FMabUnhmenit  / 
P^9  Mur.  PtdL  V.  it.  c.  10 ;  BUh^p 
^m^  Thttfry  of  RetigioiPt  WtoU  Civil 
r  in  iMngt  tacred,  third  volume  of  hit 
i  Hail^o  liberty  of  the  Pretty  seC  5  : 
Jf.  More*M  hintt  on  forming  the  Cha- 
fmcUr  of  a  young  Princeu^  vol.  ii.  p. 
350;  but  especially  Ranken  and  Gra- 
AWf  pieces  on  the  subject ;  the  former 
isr,  abd  the  latter  against  establish- 
rnntSi 


ESTEEM  is  that  high  and  exalted 
thought  of,  and  value  for  any .  thing 
which  arises  from  a  sense  of  Its  ourp 
intrinsic  worth  and  ezcellcfncy.  Esteem 
Is  higher  than  simple  apptdwtion,  which 
b  a  decision  of  the  judgment;  It  b  tlie 
commencement  of  affecSon ;  it  u  .a  do- 
gree  of  love  for  others,  oo  «CGOBDit  of 
thehr  pleasliy  qualities,  thoo^  thqr 
should  not  immediately  interest  onr* 
selvea ;  by  which  It  b  disUngulihed  from 

'pvtitude.  Our  esteem  of  God  mamfesta 
Itself  in  never  mentlonlDg  hb  namo 
without  reverence ;  in  bowing  the  knee  t 
in  prayer  and  prabe ;  in  all  the  aevenl' 
forma  of  ootwaid  devotion,  and  inqulcic 
resentment  of  any.dbhonoiir  done  to  aim. 
Our  Ikigh  esteem  or  veneration  of  aor 
man  appears  in  an  homble,  respectliit 
behavionr  toward  him,  speaking  hia 
praises,  imiuting  hb  excellenciea»  aad 
resenting  hb  dishonour. 

ETERNIIT,  widi  rapect  to  God, 
b  a  duration  without  begludng  or  end. 
As  it  b  the  attribute  of  human  nature^ 
it  Is  a  duration  -that  has  a  bennning,  hot 
will  never  have  an  end.  **  It  b  a  dmra- 
tkxw**  sava  a  lively  writer,  <«  that  ex* 
cloto  all  number  and  computations 
days»  and  months,  and  years*  yea,  and 
ages*  are  lost  In  it,,  like  drws  in  the 

^  ocean !  Millions  of  inillions  ofvears^  at 
many  years  as  there  are  sands  on  the 
seashore,  or  particles  of  dust  in  the 
globe  of  the  earth,  and  those  multiplied 
to  the  highest  reach  of  number,  all  Uiese 
are  nothuig  to  eternity.  They  do  not 
bear  the  least  imaginable  proportion  to 
it ;  for  these  will  come  to  an  end,  aa 
certunly  as  a  day ;  but  eternity  will 
never,  never,  never,  come  to  an  end  I 
It  is  a  line  without  end !  it  is  an  ocean 
without  a  shore  !  Alas !  what  shall  I 
say  of  iti  It  b  an  infinite,  unluown 
something,  that  neither  human  thooriit 
can  grasp,  nor  human  language  de- 
scribe !''  Orion  •n  Eternity  /  Shower  on 
ditto  g  Davio*  Sermono^  ser.  11 ;  Samitfa 
Sermono,  vd.  iii.  p.  370. 

£  lERNITY  OF  GOD  is  the  perpe- 
tual continuance  of  his  being,  without 
beginning,  end,  or  succey^oo.  Thai  he 
M  without  beginnings  says  Dr.  Gill,  mav 
be  proved  from,  1.  His  necessaiy  sen- 
existence,  Exod.  iii.  14.<— 42.  From  hb 
attributes,  several  of  which  are  said  to 
be  eternal,  Rom.  i.  20.  Acts  xv.  18. 
Hs.  clii.  17  Jer,  xxxi.  3.-^.  From  hb 
purposes,  which  are  also  said  to  be  from 
eteniity,  Isa.  xxv.  1.  Eph.  iii.  11.  Rom. 
ix.  11.  Eph.  t.  4.-4.  From  the  covenant 
»f  jrrace,  which  b  eternal,  2  Sam,  xxiii. 
5.  Mic  V.  2. 

That  he  It  without  end^  may  Ix!  prov- 

led  from,  1.  Hb  spirituality  Cknd  ivwQ?^- 
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dtft  Ron.  L  23. — 2.  From  his  inde- 
pendencsr,  Rom.  ix.  5,^-~3.  From  hit 
immutability,  2  Pet.  t.  24,  25.  Mai.  iii 
6.  Paal.  Ui.  26,  27.-4.  From  his  domi 
Dion  and  govrrmment,  said  never  to  cod, 
ler.  X.  10.  Pm^I.  X  16.  Dan.  iv.  3. 

Thai  he  it  witkofit  tuceetnmt,  or  any 
dMnctions  of  time  aucce*  ding  one  to 
•oother.  at  moments,  minutes,  &c.  may 
be  proved  from,  1.  His  existence  before 
•Qcn  were  in  being,  Isa.  xiiii  13.— 2. 
The  distinctions  and  differ^nce8  of  time 
•re  together  ascribed  ti*  him,  and  not  as 
succeeding  one  another :  he  is  the  same 
yesterday,  tcKJay,  and  for  ever,  Htb. 
Xiii.  8.  key.  i.  4—3.  U  his  duratidb 
were  successive^  or  proceeded  by  mo- 
ments, days,  and  years,  then  there  must 
have  been  some  first  moment,  day,  and 
▼ear,  when  he  began  to  exist,  which  is 
incompatible  with  the  idea  of  his  eter- 
nity ;  and,  besides,  one  day  would  be 
but  one  day  with  him,  and  not  a  thou- 
sand, contrary  to  the  express  languaee 
of  Scripture,  2  Pet  iii.  8.-4.  He  would 
not  be  immense,  immutable,  and  per 
feet,  if  this  were  the  case ;  for  he  would 
be  older  one  minute  than  he  was  before, 
which  cannot  be  said  of  him. — 5.  His 
knowledge  proves  him  without  success- 
live  duration,  for  he  knows  all  things 
past,  present,  and  to  come :  '*  he  sees 
the  present  without  a  medium,  the  past 
without  recollection,  and  the  future 
without  foresight  To  him  .all  truths 
•re  but  one  idea,  all  places  are  but  one 
point*  and  all  times  but  one  moment." 
GiV/'t  Bodu  of  JHvimtyt  Polejft  J^ai, 
Ths^l  p.  480;  Chamock  on  the  Divine 
Perfectiont ;  Clarke  en  ditto  ;  ffaite*  Onto- 
/M^f.chap  iv. 

tTERNlTY  OF  THE  WORLD. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  Aristotle  and  cithers 
that  the  world  was  eternal.  But  that 
the  present  systems  of  things  had  a  be* 

S'nning,  seems  evident,  if  we  consider 
e  following  things.  1.  We  may  not 
only  conceive  of  many  possible  altera- 
tions which  might  be  made  in  the  form 
of  it,  but  we  see  it  incessantly  changing  ; 
whereas  an  eternal  being,  for  as  much 
as  it  is  self-existent,  is  always  the  same, 
— 3.  We  have  no  credible  history  of 
transactions  more  remote  than  six  thou- 
sand years  from  the  present  time ;  for 
as  to  the  pretence  that  some  nations 
have  made  to  histories  of  greater  anti- 

5oitity,  as  the  Egrttfitinn*,  Chafdetint^ 
*hameian9^  Chin^se^  £cc.  thty  are  evi- 
dently convicted  of  falehood  in  the 
works  referred  to  at  the  bottom  of  this 
article.— 3.  We  can  trace  the  invention 
cf  the  most  useful  arts  and  sciences ; 
which  had  probably  been  carried  far- 
ther, and   invented   sooner,  had   the 


world  been  etemaL— 4.  The  origia  of 
the  moiit  considerable  nations  of  the 
earth  may  be  traced,  i.  e.  the  time  when 
they  first  inhabited  the  countries  where 
they  now  dwell;  and  it  appears  that 
most  of  the  western  nations  came  from 
the  east.— 5.  If  the  world  be  eternal.  It 
is  hard  to  account  for  the  tradition  of 
its  bt-ginning,  which  has  almost  everf 
where  prevailed,  though  undf  r  different 
forms,  among  both  polite  and  barbarous 
nation«.^-6.  We  have  a  nia»t  ancient 
and  credible  history  of  the  beginning  of 
the  World ;  I  mean  the  history  of  Mo« 
ses,  with  which  no  book  in  the  world* 
in  point  of  antiquity,  can  contend.  Siil* 
iingfieet*9  Orig,  Saer4t,  p.  15,  106,  Wiif 
dert  ffiitery  of  Knennledge,  vol.  li.  pat* 
rim  i  Peanon  en  the  Creeds  p.  58 ;  Ded^ 
dridgee  Lecttiree,  1.  24;  TiUoieon^e  Ser* 
tnone,  ser.  1. ;  Clarke  at  BoyU^e  Lectvree^ 
p.  22,  23.  Dr,  CeUyet^e  Scnpiure  Fade, 
ser.  2. 

ETHIC9,.  tlie  doctrine  of  manner^ 
or  the  science  of  moral  philoaophj* 
The  word  is  formed  from  tAn ,  mores» 
"  manners,"  by  reason  the  scope  or  ob- 
ject thereoif  is  to  form  the  manners.  See 
Morals. 

ETHNOPHRONES,  a  sect  of  here* 
tics  in  the  seventh  century*  who  made  a 
profession  of  Christiani^,  but  joined 
thereto  all  the  ceremonies  and  fioutea  of 
paganism,  as  jtidicial  astrology*  sortile- 
ges, auguries,  and  other  divinations. 

EVANGELIST,  one  who  publishes 
glad  tidings ;  a  messenger*  or  preacher 
of  good  news.  The  persons  denomi- 
nated evangelists  were  next  In  order  to 
the  apostles,  and  were  sent  by  them  not 
to  settle  in  any  particular  place,  hot  to 
travel  among  the  infant  churches,  and 
ordain  ordinary  officers,  and  finish  what 
the  apostles  had  begun.  Of  this  kind 
were  Philip  the  deacon,  Mark,  Silas* 
&c.  Acts  xxi.  a  The  title  of  evange- 
list is  more  particularly  given  to  the 
four  inspired  writers  of  our  Savioor's 
life. 

EVANGELICAL,  agreeable  to  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  The  term  is 
frequently  applied  to  those  who  do  not 
rely  upon  moral  duties  as  to  their  accep- 
tance with  God  ;  but  are  influenced  to 
action  from  a  sense  of  the  love  of  God* 
and  depend  upon  the  merits  of  Christ 
for  their  everlasting  salvation. 

EUCHARIST,  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper.  The  word  properly  sig^ 
nifies  girin^  thanke.  As  to  the  manner 
of  celtbratmg  the  eucharist  among  the 
ancient  Christians  after  the  customary 
oblations  were  made,  the  deacon 
brought  water  to  the  bishops  and  pres- 
byters standing  round  the  table  to  wash . 
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their  hands :  according;  to  that  passagey 
of  the  PsalmUt,  '*  I  will  wash  my  hands" 
ID  mnocency,  and  so  will  1  compass  thy 
•kar,  O  Lord."  Then  the  deacon  cried 
cat  alood.  **  Mutually  embrace  and  kiss 
•ach  other;"  which  beini^  done,  the 
whole  GODgregation  prayed  for  the  uni- 
versal piace  and  ireifare  of  the  churcht 
for  the  tranquillity  and  repose  of  the 
world,  for  the  prosperity  of  the  ag;e, 
for  wholesome  weather,  and  for  all 
ranks  and  degrees  of  men.  After  this 
fioUowed  mutual  salutations  of  the  mi- 
akter  and  people ;  and  then  the  bishop 
er  preibyter,  having  sanctified  the  ele- 
OKOts  by  a  solemn  benediction,  broke  the 
teead,  and  delivered  it  to  the  deacon» 
who  distributed  it  to  the  communicants, 
and  after  that  the  cup. '  The  sacramen- 
cal  wine  was  usually  diluted  or  mixed 
with  water.  Dunng  the  time  of  admi- 
Mstration  they  sang  hvmns  and  psalms ; 
and  having  concluded  with  prayer  and 
thanksgiving,  the  people  saluted  each 
other  with  a  kiss  of  peace,  and  so  the 
■f  mbly  broke  up. 

EUCHITES,  or  Euchita,  a  sect  of 
■Kient  heredcs,  who  were  first  formed 
into  a  religious  body  towards  the  end  of 
the  fburtn  centui>',  though  their  doc- 
trine and  discipline  subsisted  in  Syria, 
Egypt*  and  other  eastern  countries,  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Chri^ :  ttiey  were  thus 
ealled,  because  they  prayed  without 
ceasing,  imagining  that  prayer  alont: 
WIS  nfficient  to  save  them.  They  were 
a  nrt  of  mystics,  who  imagined,  ac- 
eording  to  the  oriential  notion,  that  two 
tools  resided  in  man,  the  one  good,  and 
the  other  evil ;  and  who  were  zealous 
hi  expelling  the  evil  soul  or  demon, 
md  hastening  the  return  of  the  good 
Spirit  of  God,  by  contemplation,  prayer, 
and  singing  of  hymns.  They  aUo  em- 
braced  opinions  nearly  resembling  the 
Ifanichean  doctrine,  and  which  they 
derived  from  the  tenets  of  the  oriental 
phUosophy.  The  same  denomination 
was  used  in  the  twelfth  century  to  de- 
note certain  fanatics  who  infested  the 
Greek  and  Elastern  churches,  and  who 
were  charged  with  believing  a  double 
trtoity,  n^jecting  wedlock,  abstaining 
from  flesh,  treating  with  contemut  the 
■acratneots  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
npper,  and  the  various  branches  of 
cttoraal  worship,  and  placing  the  es. 
sense  of  religion  solely  in  external 
prayer ;  and  maintaining  the  efficacy  oft 
perpetnal  supplications  to  the  Supreme 
Being  for  ex|x;lling  an  evil  being  or 
fenias,  which  dwelt  in  the  breast  of 
every  mortal.  This  sect  is  said  to  have 
founded  by  a  person  called  Luco- 
U  whoie  chief  aitciple  was  named 


Tychiau,  By  degrees  it  became  a  ge- 
neral and  invidious  appellation  for  per- 
sons of  eminent  piety  and  zeal  for  ge- 
nuine Christianity,  who  opposed  the 
vicious  practices  and  insolent  t)Tanny  of 
the  priesthood,  much  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Latins  comprehended  all  the 
adversaries  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  under 
the  general  terms  of  Albigenses  and 
Waldenves. 

EUDOXIANS,  a  sect  in  the  fourth 
century;  so  called  from  their  leader 
£uduxius,  patriarch  of  Antioch  and 
Constantinople,  a  great  defender  of  the 
Arian  doctrine.  1  he  Kudoxians  believ- 
ed that  the  Son  was  created  out  of  no* 
thing ;  that  he  had  a  will  distinct  and 
different  from  that  of  the  Father,  &e. 
They  held  many  other  tenets  of  the 
Arians  and  Eunomians. 

EVIDENCE,  is  that  perception  of 
truth  which  arises  either  from  the  tes* 
timony  oi'  the  senses,  or  from  an  indue* 
tion  of  reason.  The  evidences  of  reve* 
lation  are  divided  into  eternal  and  ex- 
ternal. That  is  called  internal  evidence 
which  is  drawn  from  the  consideration  of 
those  dec  arations  and  doctrines  which 
are  conuined  in  it ;  and  that  is  called 
externa^  which  arises  from  some  other 
circumhtances  referring  to  it«  such  as 
liredictions  concerning  it,  miradet 
wiought  by  those  who  teach  it,  its  sue* 
cess  in  the  world,  &c.  See  Emdilenca  tf 
Chriit,  art.  Christianity. 

Moral  evidence  is  that   which,  though 

it  does  not  exclude  a  mere  abstract  pos- 
sibility of  things  being  otherwise,  yet 
shuts  out  every  reasonable  ground  of 
suspecting  that  they  are  so. 

Evidencet  of  Grace  are  those  dispo* 
sitions  and  acts  which  prove  a  person  to 
be  in  a  converted  state  ;  such  as  an  en- 
lightened understanding  :  love  to  God 
and  his  people ;  a  delight  in  God^s 
word  ;  worship  and  denendence  on  him  ; 
spirituality  of  mind  ;  aevotedriess  of  life 
to  the  service  of  (yod,  &c.  Seedt  F^i, 
Her.  ser.  2.  Ihuon  on  the  Returreeti^n  ; 
Hellamtf  on  Rdisrion,  p.  184.-  Gamkear^e 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Moral  Evi* 
dence,  163. 

EVIL  is  distinguished  into  natural  and 
moral.  A'tuural  evil  is  .whatever  de- 
stroys or  any  way  disturbs  the  perfect 
tion  of  natural  fcieings :  such  as  blind* 
ne«s,  diseases,  death,  8cc.  Moral  evil  Is 
the  disagreement  between  the  actions  of 
a  moral  agent,  and  the  rule  oft  those  ac- 
tions whatever  it  is.  Applittl  to  a  choioeft 
or  acting  contrary  to  the  moral  or  re- 
vealed laws  of  the  Deity,  It  is  termed 
wickedness  or  sin  Applied  to  acting 
contrary  to  the  mere  rule  of  fitness^  a 
fmilt.    See  article  8iv. 
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EVIL  SPEAKING,  the  using  Ian- 
guage  either  reproachful  or  untrue  re- 
specting others*  and  thereby  injuring 
them.  It  18  an  express  command  of 
Scripture,  **  To  speak  evil  of  no  man.'* 
Titus  ill.  2.  James  iV.  11.  By  which, 
however,  we  are  not  to  understand  that 
there  are  no  occasions  on  which  we  are 
at  liberty  to  speak  of  others  that  which 
may  be  considered  as  evil.  1.  Persons  in 
the  administration  of  justice  may  speak 
words  which  in  private  intercourse 
would  be  reproachful. -*God's  ministers 
mav  inveigh  against  vice  with  sharpness 
and  severity,  both  privately  and  public- 
ly, l8.1viii.  1  Tn.  1 13 3.  Private  pcr- 

BOQsmay  reprove  others  when  they  com- 
mlt  sin.  Lev.  xix.  17. — 4.  Some  vehe- 
mence of  speech  may  be  used  in  defence 
of  truth,  and  impug;ning  errors  of  bad 
consequence,  Judc  3. — 5.  It  may  be  ne- 
cessary, upon  some  emergent  occasions, 
with  'some  heat  of  language,  to  express 
disapprobation  of  notorious  wickedness. 
Acts  viii.  23.  Yet  in  all  these  the  great- 
est  equity,  moderation,  and  candour, 
should  tit  used;  and  we  should  take 
care,  1.  Never  to  speak  in  severe  terms 
without  reasonable  warrant  or  apparent 
just  cause ;— 2.  Nor  beyond  measure  ;— 
3.  Nor  out  of  bad  principles  or  wrong 
cods ;  for  ill  will,  contempt,  revenge, 
envy,  to  compass  our  own  ends ;  from 
wantonness,  or  negligence,  but  fn)m  pure 
charity  for  the  good  of  those  to  whom 
or  of  whom  we  speak. 

This  is  an  evil,  however,  which  great- 
ly abounds,  and  which  is  not  sufliciently 
watched  against ;  for  it  is  not  when  we 
openly  speak  evil  of  others  only  that  we 
are  guilty,  but  even  in  speaking  what  is 
true  we  arc  in  danger  of  speaking  evil 
of  others.  There  is  sometimes  a  malig- 
nant pleasure  manifested ;  a  studious  re- 
collection of  every  thing  that  can  be 
brought  forward  ;  a  delight  in  hearing 
any  thing  spoken  against  others ;  a  se- 
cret rejoicing  in  knowing  that  another's 
fall  will  bean  occasion  of  our  rise.  All 
tlus  is  base  to  an  extreme. 

The  impropriety  and  rinfvlnntf  of 
evil  speaking  will  appear  if  we  consi 
der,  1,  That  it  is  entirely  opposite  to 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion.— 2.  Expressly  condemned  and 
prohibited  as  evil,  Ps.  Ixiv.  3.  James  iv. 
11.— 3.  No  practice  hath  more  severe 
punishments  denounced  against  it,  1  Con 
V.  11. 1  Cor.  vi.  ia-4.  It  IS  an  evidence 
ofa^eakand  distempered  mind.— 5.  It 
is  even  indicative  of  ill-breeding  and  bad 
manners.— 6.  It  is  the  abhorence  of  all 
wise  and  good  men,  Ps.  xv.  3.-7.  It  is 
exceedingly  injurious  to  society,  and  in- 
comiftent  with  the  relatioos  we  bear  to 


each  other  as  Christians,  James  iii.  6.— > 
8.  It  is  branded  with  the  epithet  of  folly, 
Prov.  xviii.  6,  7. — 9.  It  is  perverting  the 
design  of  speech. — 10.  It  is  opposite  to 
the  example  of  Christ,  whom  we  pro- 
fess to  follow.  See  Slander,  Barrvp^% 
Workt^  vol.  i.  ser.  16.  TilIoUon*9  Ser. 
ser.  42.  Jacket  Ser,  on  Evil  Spetiking, 

EULOGY,  eulogia^  a  term  made  use 
of  in  reference  tp  the  consecrated  bread. 
When  the  Greeks  have  cut  a  loaf  or 

Eiiece  of  bread  to  consecrate  it,  thejr 
reak  die  rest  into  little  bits,  and  distn*' 
bute  it  among  the  persons  who  have  not 
yet  communicated,  or  send  it  to  persons 
that  are  absent:  and  these  pieces  of 
bread  are  what  they  call  eulogies.  The 
word  is  Greek,  wK<ryta^  formed  of  «/,  bene^ 
•'  well,"  and  xf>«,  dico^  "  I  say,  speak  ;** 
q.  d.  benedictuntp  **  blessed." 

The  Latin  church  has  had  something 
like  eulogies  for  a  great  many  ages ;  and 
thence  arose  the  use  of  theif  holy  bread. 
The  name  eulogy  was  likewise  given  to 
loaves  or  cakes  brought  to  church  by 
the  faithful  to  have  thenK blessed.  Last- 
ly,  the  use  of  the  term  passed  hence  to 
mere  presents  made  to  a  peraoo  with- 
out any  benediction. 

EUNOMIANS,  a  sect  in  the  fourth 
century;  Thejr  were  a  branch  of  Arians, 
and  took  their  name  from  EUinomius, 
bishop  of  Cyzicus.  Cave,  in  his  Histo- 
ria  Literaria,  vol.  i.  p.  223,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  their  faith.  ••There 
is  one  God,  uncreated  and  without  be- 
einnin^ ;  who  has  nothing  existing  be- 
fore him,  for  nothing  can  exist  More 
what  is  uncreated;  nor  with  him  for 
what  is  uncreated  must  be  one ;  nor  in 
him,  for  God  is  a  simple  and  uncom* 
pounded  being.  This  one  «mple  and 
eternal  being  is  God,  the  creator  and 
ordainer  of  all  things ;  first,  indeed,  and 
principally  of  his  only  begotten  Son  ;  and 
then  through  him  of  all  other  things. 
For  God  begat,  created,  and  made  the 
Son  only  by  his  direct  operation  and 
power,  before  all  things,  and  every 
other  creature;  not  producing,  how- 
ever, any  being  like  himself,  or  impart- 
ing any  of  his  own  proper  substance  to 
the  Son  :  for  God  is  immortal,  uniform, 
indivisible ;  and  therefore  cannot  com- 
municate any  part  of  his  ovm  proper 
substaqce  to  another.  He  alone  is  un* 
begotten  ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  any 
other  being  should  be  formed  of  an  un- 
begotten  substance.  He  did  not  use  his 
own  substance  in  begetting  the  Son,  but 
his  will  only ;  nor  did  he  beget  him  in 
the  likeness  of  his  substance,  but  ac- 
cording to  his  own  good  pleasure ;  be 
then  created  the  H(Sy  Spirit,  the  first 
and  greatest  of  dl  spirits,  by  his  own 
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power,  in  deed  and  ope  radon  mediate- 
7 ;  yet  bf  the  immc^diate  power  and 
opentioo  of  the  Son.  After  the  Holy 
Spirit,  he  created  all  odier  thinp,  in 
iMTea  and  in  earth,  visible  and  invisi- 
ble, curputeal  and  incorporeal,  mediate- 
W  Of  hliDielf,  bv  the  power  and  opera- 
tion of  the  8on,^  &c.  The  reader  will 
erideatlf  tee  how  near  these  tenets  are 
lotfiOieoffAriaiiism.  SeeAEiANS. 

KUSSBIANS^  a  denomination  given 
to  the  Aiiansb  on  acoount  of  the  £svoar 
and  countenance  which  Eusebius,  bishop 
of  OBMria*  showed  and  procured  for 
tlMeai  at  thehr  6rst  rise. 

BUHTATHIANSi  a  name  given  to 
dm  CatlioltGa  of  Antioch.  in  the  fonrth 
CMbnrjr,  on  occasion  of  their  refusing  to 
acknowledge  any  other  bishop  beside 
8t  Ftathioa,  deposed  by  the  Ariana. 

£USTATmANS.a  sect  in  the  fourth 
CBMuj,  ao  denominated  from  Uidr  foun- 
der, nufeathios,  a  monk  «o  foolishhr  food 
of  hb  own  profession,  tiiat  he  condemn- 
ed afl  other  conditions  of  fife.  Whether 
tUi  Eostathhs  were  the  same  with  the 
liAopof  flabastia,  and  chief  of  the  Semi- 
ariam^  Is  not  easy  to  determine.  Ueez- 
cWM  married  people  from  salvation ; 
pieUbiled  his  roUowersfromr  praying  in 
tMr  boQies,  and  obliged  them  to  quit 
41  fkef  had,  as  incompatible  with  the 
iMpca  of  h^iven.  He  drew  them  out  of 
the  other  assemblies  of  Christians,  to 
htfd  aacrat  ones  with  htm,  and  made 
iImbi  wear  a  particular  habit :  he  ap- 
pihted  them  to  fast  on  Sundays ;  and 
tan^t  them  that  the  ordinary  fasts  of 
the  chorch  were  needless  after  they  had 
tttsined  to  a  certain  degree  of  purity 
whiGii  be  pretended  to.  He  showed 
ptt/L  horror  for  chapels  built  in  honour 
of  maityrs  and  the  assemblies  held 
IhmLiu.  He  was  condemned  at  the 
eonncil  of  Gangra,  in  Paphlagonia,  held 
between  the  year  326  and  341. 

EUTUCHITES,  a  denomination  in 
Utt  third  century ;  so  called  from  the 
Greek  tvrv^iir,  which  signifies  to  live 
WitlMiat  pain,  or  in  pleasure.  Among 
sentiments,  they  held  that  our 
are  placed  in  our  bodies  only  to 
the  angels  who  created  them  ; 
that  we  ought  to  rejoice  equally  in 
an  events,  because  to  grieve  would  be 
ladiahonour  thi*  angels,  tlieir  creators. 

EUTYCHIANS.  ancient  heretics, 
denied  the  duplicity  of  natures  in 
;  thus  denominated  from  Euty- 
tiie  archimandrite,  or  abbot  of  a 
at  Constantinople,  who  be- 
fan  to  propagate  his  opinion  about  A.  D. 
M.  He  did  not,  however,  seem  quite 
aleadf  and  consistent  in  his  sentiments; 
Ar  be  appeared  to  allow  of  two  natures, 


even  before  the  union,  which  was  ap- 
parentiy  a  consequence  he  drew  from 
theprintiples  of  the  Platomc  phikieo- 
phy,  which  supposes  a  pre-existenoe  of 
souls :  accordmgly  he  believed  that  the 
soul  of  Jesna  Christ  had  been  united  to 
the  Divinity  before  the  incarnation  ;  bot 
then  he  aUbwed  no  distinction  of  naturea^ 
m  Jesus  Christ  since  hb  incarnation. 
This  hereqr  was  first  condemned  in  .a 
synod  held  at  Constantinople,  by  Flavi- 
an, iu  448 ;  approved  by  the  council  of 
Ephesus,  called  cmnemm  tefrNnoB,  in 
449;  and  re-examined  and  fulminated  in 
the  general  cooncil  of  Chalcedon  in  451. 
The  Eutychlans  were  divided  into  seve- 
ral branches,  .as  the  .Ifnsiir,  ntth&h 
oiw,  Stvetimu,  &c.  &c.  etc.  Entychiana 
was  alao  the  name  of  a  sect,  half  Arian 
and  half  Eunomian,  which  arose  at  Goo- 
stantinoi^  in  the  fourth  centuir. 

EXALTATION  OF  CHRIST  con- 
ttsted  in  his  rising  again  from  the  dead 
on  the  third  dav,  in  ascending  up  into 
heaven,  in  sittn^  at  the  right  hand  of 
God  the  Father,  and  in  coming  to  judge 
the  world  at  the  last  day.   See  articica 

RxSURBKCTlOlf,  AsCXVSIOV,I]fTXft- 

CKS810N,  and  Judgmkvt-Dat. 
EXAMINATION^  8^1£   SeeSxLr- 

EzAMlVATlOir. 

EX  AMPLE,  a  copy  or  pattern.  Ina 
moral  sense,  is  either  taken  for  a  type* 
instance,  or  precedent  for  our  admoni- 
tion, that  we  may  be  cautioned  against 
the  faults  or  crimes  which  others  have 
committed,  by  the  bad  consequences 
which  have  ensued  from  them  ;  or  ex- 
ample is  uken  for  a  pattern  for  007 
imitation,  or  a  model  for  us  to  copy 
after. 

That  gMi  exoKtffles  have  a  peculiar 
power  above  naked  precepts  to  dispose 
us  to  the  practice  of  virtue  and  hnHnesB, 
may  appear  by  considering,  **  1.  That 
they  most  clearly  express  to  us  the  na- 
ture of  our  duties  in  their  subjects  and 
sensible  effects.  General  precepU  form 
abstract  ideas  of  virtue ;  but  in  exam- 
ples, virtues  are  most  visible  in  all  their 
drcumstances  — 2.  Precepts  instruct  us 
in  what  things  are  our  duty,  but  exam- 
ples assure  us  that  they  are  possible.^* 
3.  Examples,  by  secret  and  lively  incen* 
tive,  urge  us  to  imitation.  We  are  toudi- 
ed .  in  another  manner  by  the  visible 
practice  of  good  men,  whidi  reproaches 
our  defects,  and  obliges  us  to  tne  same 
zeal,  which  laws,  though  wise  and  good, 
.will  not  effect" 

The  life  of  Jesus  Christ  forms  the 
most  beautiful  example  the  Christian 
can  imitate.  Unlike  all  others,  it  waa 
abadutely  perfia  and  uniform,  and  eve- 
ry way  accommodated  to  ow  ^eteimff 
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AUte.  In  lum  we  behold  all  light  with- 
ODt  a  ihade,  all  beauty  without  a  spot, 
all  the  puri^of  the  law,  and  the  excel- 
lency or  the  Gospel  Here  we  see  piety 
without  superstition,  and  morality  with- 
•ut  ostentation ;  humility  without  mean- 
DCM,  and-  fortitude  without  temerity; 
patience  without  apathy,  and  compas- 
non  without  weakness ;  zeal  witnout 
rashness,  and  beneficence  without  pro- 
digaliQr.  The  obligation  we  are  under  to 
Inaitate  this  example  arises  from  duty, 
relationship,  cnga^ment,  interest,  and 
gratitude.    See  article  Jxsus  Christ. 

Those  who  set  bad  examfiiet  should 
consider,  1.  That  they  are  the  ministers 
cC  the  devil's  designs  to  destroy  souls.— 
S.  That  they^  are  acting  in  direct  uppo- 
rition  to  Christ,  who  came  to  save,  and 
not  to  destroy— 3.  Tliat  they  are  add- 
ing to  the  miseries  and  calamities  which 
are  already  in  the  world.— 4.  That  the 
effects  of  their  example  may  be  incal- 
culable on  society  to  the  end  of  time, 
and  perhaps  in  eternity ;  for  who  can 
tell  what  may  be  the  consequence  of 
one  sin,  on  a  family,  a  nation,  or  poster- 
ity ?— 5.  They  are  acting  contrary  to  the 
divine  command,  and  thus  exposing 
tiiemselves  to  final  ruin.  Alasailion^t 
Ser.  vol  ii.  ser.  9.  Eng  Trans  Clarke'* 
Looking  Gias9,  ch.  48.  7Vlotson*e  Ser. 
■er.  189,  190.  Barrow's  Works,  vol.iii. 
ser.  3  and  3.  FUrveVs  Works,  vol.  i.  p. 
39,  da    Mason's  Ser.  vol.  ii  ser.  17. 

EXARCH,  an  officer  in  the  iirtek 
church,  whose  business  it  is  to  vint  the 
provinces  allotted  to  him,  in  order  to  in- 
form himself  of  the  lives  and  manners 
of  the  clergy ;  talie  cognizance  of  eccle- 
siastical causes ;  the  manner  of  celebra- 
ting divine  service ;  the  administration 
of  the  sacraments,  particularly  confes- 
sion ;  the  observance  of  the  canons ; 
monastic  discipline ;  affairs  of  marria- 
ges, divorces,  Sec.  but  above  all,  to  take 
an  account  of  the  several  revenues  which 
the  patriarch  receives  from  several 
churches,  and  particularly  as  to  what 
regards  collecting  the  same.  The  ex- 
aiich,  after  having  enriched  himself  in 
his  post,  frequentiv  rises  to  the  patri- 
archate himself.  Exarch  is  also  ns(*d  in 
the  Eastern  church  antiquity,  for  a  ge- 
neral or  superior  over  several  monaste 
ries,  the  same  that  we  call  archiman 
drite;  being  exempted  by  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  bishop. 

EXCISION,  the  cutting  off  a  person 
from  fellowship  with  the  community  to 
which  he  belongs,  by  way  of  punishment 
for  some  sin  committed.  The  Jews,  Sel- 
den  informs  us,  reckon  up  thirQr-six 
dimes,  to  which  th^  pretend  tlus 


punishment  is  due.  The  rabbins  reckon 
three  kinds  of  excision ;  one,  which  de- 
stroys only  the  body,  another,  which 
destroys  the  soul  only ;  and  a  third 
which  destroys  both  body  and  soul.  The 
first  kind  of  excision  they  pretend  is  un- 
timely death ;  the  second  is  an  utter  ex* 
tinction  of  the  soul ;  and  the  third  a  com- 
pound of  the  two  former :  thus  making 
the  soul  mortal  or  immortal,  sa3rs  Sel- 
den,  according  to  the  degree  of  miri)e- 
haviour  and  wickedness  of  the  people. 
Seen  xt article. 

EXCOMMUNICATION,  a  penalty, 
or  censure,  whereby  persons  who  are 
guilty  of  any  notorious  crime  or  offence, 
are  separated  from  the  communion  of 
the  church,  and  deprived  of  all  spiritu- 
al advantages. 

Excommunication  is  foui'ded  upon  a 
natural  right  which  all  socit  ties  have  of 
excluding  out  of  their  body  such  as  vio- 
late the  laws'  thereof,  and  it  was  origi- 
nally instituted  for  preserving  the  puri- 
ty of  the  church  ;  but  ambitious  eccle- 
siastics converted  it  by  degrees  into  aa 
engine  for  promoting  their  own  power, 
and  infliciea  it  on  the  most  frivolous  oc^ 
casions. 

In  the  ancient  church,  the  pnwer  of 
excommunication  was  lod^a  in  the 
hands  of  the  clergy,  who  distinguished 
It  into  the  greater  and  the  less.  The  less 
consisted  in  excluding  persons  from  the 
participation  of  the  eucharist,  and  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful ;  but  they  were 
not  expelled  the  church  The  greater 
excommunication  consisted  in  absoliite 
and  entire  seclusion  from  the  chorch« 
and  the  participation  of  all  its  rights : 
iiotice  of  which  was  pven  by  drcalar 
letters  t  •  the  most  eminent  churchy  all 
•  •ver  the  world,  that  they  might  all  con- 
firm thib  act  of  discipline,  by  refusing  to 
admit  the  delinquent  to  their  commu- 
nion. The  consequences  were  very  ter- 
rib  e.  The  person  so  excommunicated, 
was  avoided  in  all  civil  commerce  and 
outward  conversation.  No  one  was  to 
recf  ive  him  into  his  house,  nor  eat  at 
the  same  table  with  him ;  and,  when 
dead,  he  was  denied  the  solemn  rites  of 
Inirial. 

The  Jews  expelled  from  their  syna- 
gogue such  as  tiad  committed  any  |^ev* 
<>us  crime.  Set.  Jf*hn  ix.  32.  John  xii.  43. 
Johfi  xvi.  2.  and  J  seph.  Antiq.  Jud.  lib. 
9.  cap.  23  and  lib.  16.  cap  2.  Godwyn, 
in  his  Moses  and  Aaron  distinguishes 
three  degrees  or  kinds  <  f  excommuni- 
cation among  the  Jews.  The  first  he 
finds  intimated  in  John  iXM'23.  the  second 
in  I  Cor.  v.  5.  and  the  third  in  1  Cor. 
xvi.  32. 

The  Romish  pontifical  takes  notice  af 
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three  kinds  of  excommunication.  l.The 
minor,  incurred  by  those  who  have  any 
oorretp  vndence  with  an  excommunica 
led  per9on.--2.  The  maJT.  which  falls 

yxi  tht'te  who  disribev  the  commands 
the  hnly  ser,  or  reniae  to  submit  to 
ccrftain  points  of  discipline ;  in  conse 
Mmce  of  which  they  are  excluiled  from 
Qie  church  militant  and  triumphant,  and 
delivered  over  to  the  devil,  and  his  an- 
«b-— 3.  Anaihema«  which  is  properly 
Uiafc  pronounced  by  the  pope  aj^ainat  he- 
retical princes  and  countries.  In  former 
these  papal  fulminations  wrre 
terrible  things ;  but  latterijr  they 
formidable  to  none  but  a  few  petQr 
\  of  ItaljT. 

Excommunication,  in  the  Greek 
churdi,  cuts  off  the  offendtr  from  all 
oomanmion  with  the  three  hundred  and 
ekhteen  fathers  of  the  first  council  of 
Kice,  and  with  the  saints ;  consigns  him 
ewer  to  the  devil  and  the  traitor  ^das, 
and  oondemns  his  body  to  remain  after 
death  as  hard  as  a  flint  or  pit-ce  of  steel, 
■dew  he  humble  himself,  and  make 
itonement  for  his  sins  by  a  sincere  re- 
pcatance.  The  form  abounds  with 
dreadful  imprecations ;  and  the  Greeks 
that,  if  a  person  dies  ezcom  mu- 
lt the  devil  enters  into  the  lifeless 
;  and,  therefore,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent  it,  the  relations  of  the  deceased 
cot  his  body  in  pieces,  and  boil  them  in 
wfaie.  It  is  a  custom  with  the  patriarch 
cf  Jerusalem  annually  to  excommuni- 
cale  the  pope  and  the  church  of  Rome ; 
SB  which  occasion,  together  with  a  great 
dnd  of  idle  ceremony,  he  drives  a  nail 
nio  the  ground  with  a  hammer,  as  a 
mark  of  malediction.         * 

The  form  of  excommunication  in  the 
ehnrch  of  England  anciently  ran  thus : 
**  hf  the  authority  of  God  the  Father 
Almiffhtv,  the  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
■Ml  of  Mary  the  blessed  mother  of  God, 
we  excommunicate,  anathematize,  and 
Kqncster  from  the  holy  mother  church, 
kc~"  The  causes  of  excommuniration 
in  England  are,  contempt  of  the  bis^^ops* 
court,  heresy,  neglect  of  public  worship 
tnd  the  sacramt-nts,  incontinency,  adul- 
tery, simonv,  &c.  It  is  described  to  be 
twnfokl ;  the  less  is  an  ecclesiastical 
cennire,  excluding  the  party  from  the 
participation  of  the  sacrament ;  the 
greater  proceeds  faither,  and  t-xcludes 
nfan  not  only  from  thes»*,  but  from  thi 
company  of  all  Christians;  but  if  the 
judlpK  of  any  spiritual  court  excommu- 
■Icatet  a  man  for  a  cause  of  which  ht 
has  not  the  legal  cognizance,  the  party 
may  have  an  action  against  him  at  com- 
mon law,  and  he  is  also  liable  to  be  in- 
dicted'at  the  suit  of  the  king. 


Excommunication  in  the  church  of 
■Scotland,  consists  onljr  in  an  exclusion 
of  ofjenly  profane  and  immc;ral  persons 
t'rom  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  ; 
(lut  is  seldom  publicly  dciiouncea,  asb 
uideed,  such,  persons  generally  ekclude' 
themselves  firom  the  latter  ordinance  at 
least ;  but  it  is  attended  with  no  dvil 
incapacity  whatevt-r. 

Amotig  the  Independents  and  Ba^ 
tists,  the  iiersons  who  are  or  should  be 
excommunicated,  are  such  as  are  quar- 
relsome and  liiigious.  Gal.  v.  13.  fuch 
as  desert  their  privilep;es,  withdraw 
themselves  from  tne  ordinances  of  God, 
and  forsake  his  people,  Jude  19 ;  such 
as  are  irregular  find  immoral  in  their 
lives,  railers,  drunkards,  extortionerib 
fornicators,  and  covetous,  Eph.  v.  5.  1 
Cor.  v.  U. 

'*  The  excluuon  of  a  person  from  any 
Christian  church  does  not  aflfect  his  tem- 
poral estate  and  civil  affairs ;  it  does  not 
subject  him  to  fines  or  imprisonments; 
it  interferes  not  with  the  business  of  a 
civil  magistrate ;  it  makes  no  change  in 
the  natural  and  civil  relations  between 
husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  chil- 
dren, masters  and  servants;  neither 
does  it  deprive  a  man  of  the  liberty  of 
attending  public  worship;  it  removea 
him.  however,  fmm  the  communion  of 
the  church,  and  the  privileges  depend- 
ent on  it :  this  is  done  that  he  roav  be 
ashamed  of  his  sin,  and  be  broumt  to 
repentance  ;  that  the  honour  of  Christ 
may  be  vindicated,  and  that  stumbling- 
blocks  may  be  removed  out  of  the  way. 

Though  the  act  of  exchision  be  not 
performed  exactly  in  the  same  manner 
m  every  church,  yet  (according  to  the 
congregational  plan)  the  power  of  ex- 
cision lies  in  the  church  itself.  The  of- 
ficers take  the  sense  of  the  members 
assembled  together  ;  and  after  the  mat- 
ter has  been  properly  investigated,  and 
all  necessary  steps  taken  to  reclaim  tihe 
offender,  the  church  proceeds  to  the 
actual  exclusion  of  the  person  from 
among  them,  by  signifying  their  judfj^ 
jnent  or  opinion  that  the  person  is  un- 
worthy of  a  place  in  God'ii  house.  In  the 
conclusion  ot  this  article,  however,  we 
must  add,  that  too  great  caution  cannot 
be  observed  in  procedures  of  this  kind  ; 
every  thing  should  be  done  with  the 
greatest  meekness,  deliberation,  prayer, 
and  a  deep  sense  of  our  own  unworthi- 
dess ;  with  a  C(tm passion  for  the  offen- 
der and  a  fixed  design  of  embracing 
every  opportunity  of  doing  him  good,  by 
reproving,  instructing,  and,  if  possible, 
r#*storing  him  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
privileges  he  has  forfeited  by  his  con- 
'duct.    See  Church. 
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SXCUSATI,  a  term  formerly  used 
to  denote  slaves,  who,  flying  to  any 
church  for  sanctuary,  were  excused  and 
pardoned  by  th^-ir  masters 

EXHORTATION,  the  act  of  laying 
such  motives  before  a  person  as  may 
excite  him  to  the  performance  of  anv 
duty.  It  differs  only  from  tuanon  in  that 
the  latter  priiicipaliy  endeavours  to  con- 
vince the  understanding,  and  the  former 
to  work  on  the  affections.  It  is  consi- 
dered as  a  great  branch  of  preaching, 
though  not  confined  to  that»  as  a  man 
may  eidiort,  though  he  do  preach ; 
though  a  man  can  hardly  be  said  to 
preach  if  he  do  not  exhort.  It  seems, 
nowever,  that  there  are  some,  who,  be- 
lieving the  inability  of  man  to  do  any 
thing  good,  cannot  reconcile  the  idea  of 
exhortit^  men  to  duty,  being,  as  they 
suppose,  a  contradiction  to  address  men 
who  have  no  power  to  act  of  them- 
selves. But  they  forget,  1.  That  the 
Great  Author  of  our  being  has  apfwint- 
ed  this  as  a  mean  for  inclining  the  will 
to  himself,  Isa.  Iv.  6,  7.  Luke  xiv.  17.  33. 
— 2.  That  they  who  thus  address  do  not 
suppose  that  there  is  anv  virtue  in  the 
exhortation  itself,  but  that  its  energy 
depends  on  €rod  alone,  1  Cor.  xv.  10. — 
3.  That  the  Scripture  enjoins  ministers 
to  exhort  men,  that  is,  to  rouse  them  to 
duty,  by  proposing  suitable  motives,  Isa. 
Iviii.  1.  1  Tim.  vi.  2.  Heb.  iii.  13.  Rom. 
zii.  8—4.  That  it  was  the  constantprac- 
tice  of  prophets,  apostles,  and  Christ 
himself.  isa.i.l7.  Jer.  iv.  14.  Ezek  xxxvii. 
Luke  xiii.  3.  Luke  iii.  18.  Acts  xi.  23. 
**  The  express  words,''  says  a  good  di- 
vine, *'  of  scriptural  invitations,  exhor- 
tations, and  promises,  prove  more  effec- 
tual to  encourage  those  who  are  ready 
to  give  up  their  hopes,  than  all  the  con- 
solatory topics  that  can  possibly  be  sub- 
stituted in  their  place.  It  is,  therefore, 
much  to  be  lamented  that  pious  men, 
by  adhering  to  a  supposed  svstematical 
exactness  of  expression,  should  dog 
their  addresses  to  sinners  with  excep- 
tions and  limitations,  which  the  Spirit 
of  God  did  not  see  good  to  insert.  Thty^ 
yriW  not  say  that  the  omission  was  an 
oversight  in  the  inspired  writers ;  or  ad- 
mit the  thought  for  a  moment,  that  they 
can  improve  on  their  plan :  why  then 
cannot  they  be  satisfied  to  *  speak  ac- 
cording to  the  oracles  of  God,  without 
affecting  a  more  entire  consistency  ? 
Great  mischief  has  thus  been  done  \yy 
very  different  descriptions  of  men,  who 
undesignedly  concur  in  giving  Satan  an 
occasion  of  suggesting  to  the  trembling 
inquirer  that  perhaps  he  may  perse- 
vere in  asking,  seeking,  and  knock- 
ing, with  the  greatest  earnestness  and 


importunity,*  and  yet  finally  be  a-cast 
away." 

EXISTENCE  OF  GOD.  The  me- 
thods usu  ily  followed  in  proving  the  ex- 
istence of  God  are  two ;  tht  first  called 
argumeiUum   a   priorU    which    beginning 

with  the  cause  descends  to  the  effect ; 
the  other  argttmentum  a  po^terioH^  which, 
from  a  consideration  <A  the  efiect*  at* 
cends  to  the  cause.  The  former  of 
these  hath  been  particularly  laboured 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke ;  but  after  all  he 
has  said,  the  possibility  of  any  one's  be- 
ing convinced  by  it  hath  been  Questioned. 
The  most  general  proofs  are  toe  follow- 
ing:  1.  '*  All  nations.  Heathens,  Jews* 
A&hometans,  and  Qiristians,  harmo- 
niously consent  that  there  is  a  God  who 
created,  preserves,  and  governs  all 
things.  To  this  it  has  been  objected, 
that  there  have  been,  at  different  times 
and  places,  men  who  were  atheists,  and 
dealers  of  a  God.  But  these  hare  been 
so  few,  and  by  their  opinions  have  shown 
that  they  rather  denied  the  particular 
providence  than  the  existence  of  God« 
that  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  an  ex- 
ception to  the  argument  stated.  And 
even  if  men  were  bold  enough  to  aaert 
it,  it  would  not  be  an  absolute  proof  that 
they  really  believed  what  tney  said, 
since  it  might  proceed  from  a  wiM  that 
there  was'  no  God  to  whom  they  must 
be  accountable  for  their  sin,  rather  than 
a  belief  of  it,  Ps.  xiv.  1.  It  has  also  been 
objected,  that  whole  nations  have  been 
found  in  Africa  and  America  who  have 
no  notion  of  a  Deity  ;  but  this  is  what 
has  never  been  proved ;  on  the  contraiyj 
upon  accurate  inspection,  even  the  mcin 
stupid  HotAitots,  Saldanians,  Green- 
landers.  Kamtschatkans,  and  nvage 
Americans,  are  found  to  have  some  idea 
of  a  God. 

2.  **  It  is  argued  from  the  law  and 
light  of  Nature,  or  from  the  general  im- 
pression of  Deity  on  the  mind  of  eveiy 
man,  i.  e.  an  indistinct  idea  of  a  Being 
of  tn^ntte  perfection^  and  a  rea^^ness  to 
acquiesce  in  the  truth  of  his  existence, 
whenever  they  understand  the  terms  in 
which  it  is  expressed.  Whence  could 
this  proceed,  even  in  the  minds  of  such 
whose  affections  and  carnal  interests 
dispose  them  to  believe  the  contraiy,  if 
there  were  no  impression  naturally  in 
their  hearts  i  It  has  been  observed  by 
some  writers,  that  there  are  no  innate 
ideas  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  particu- 
larly concerning  God ;  but  this  is  not 
so  easily  proved,  since  an  inspired  apos- 
tle assures  ua  that  even  the  Gentiles, 
destitute  of  the  law  of  Moses,  have  the 
'  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts/ 
Rom.  ii.  15, 
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o.  "  The  works  of  creatioo  plainly 
demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  God. 
The  inoumerable  alterations  and  mani- 
fest dependence  every  where  observable 
In  the  world,  prove  that  the  things 
which  exist  in  it  neither  are  nor  could 
be  from  eternity.  It  is  self^vident  that 
tbey  never  could  form  themselves  out 
of  nothing  or  in  any  of  their  respective 
fcrma ;  and  that  chance,  being  nothing 
but  the  want  of  design,  never  did  nor 
conld  form  or  put  into  onler  any  thing ; 
te  lest  such  a  marvellous  and  well  con. 
nectod  qrstem  as  our  world  it  Thouy^h 
wo  should  absurdly  fancy  mauer  to  be 
demal,  yet  it  could  not  change  its  own 
form,  or  produce  life  or  reason.  More- 
over, when  we  consider  the  diversified 
and  wonderful  forms  of  creatures  in  the 
world*  and  how  exactly  those  formn  and 
stationi  correspond  with  their  respcc 
tive  ends  and  uses;  when  we  considf  r 
the  marvellous  and  exact  machinery. 
fiDra,  and  motions  of  our  own  Ixvlies ; 
and  especially  when  we  convd*  r  th 
powers  of  our  soul,  its  desires  after  an 
kfiniie  good,  and  its  close  union  with, 
and  incomprehensible  operations  on  cnir 
bodies,  we  are  obliged  to  admit  a  Crea- 
te of  Infinite  wisdom,  power,  and  good- 


4.  ''It  is  argued  from  the  support 
and  government  of  the  world.  Who 
can  consider  the  motions  of  the  hea 
fenly  luminaries,  exactly  calculated  fur 
the  greatest  advantage  to  our  earth,  ad 
itslnhalMtantS';  tht-  exact  balanrini*;  and 
regulating  of  the  met  errs,  winds,  rain, 
mow,  hail,  vapour,  thuiuliT,  and  thr 
like;  the  r  gu'ar  and  never-failing  re- 
tnmof  summer  and  wintrr.seed-time  and 
harvest,  day  and  night ;  the  astonishing 
and  diversified  formation  of  vegetai)les : 
the  propagation  of  herbs,  almost  every 
where,  that  are  most  etfectual  to  heal 
the  distempers  of  animal  bodies  in  that 
plooe ;  the  almost  infinite  diversification 
of  animals  and  vegetables,  and  their 
pertinents,  that,  notwithstanding  an 
masm^  similarity,  not  any  two  are  ex- 
actly alike,  but  every  form,  member, 
or  even  feather  or  hair  of  animals,  and 
every  pile  of  grass,  stalk  of  com,  herb, 
leil^  tree,  berry,  or  other  fruit,  hath 
SDOWthing  peculiar  to  itself :  the  making 
of  animals  so  sagncionsly  to  pn'pan* 
tfieir  lodgings,  defend  th(*m selves,  pro 
vide  for  their  health,  produce  atid  pro 
tect,  and  procure  f«)od  for  their  young  ; 
the  direction  of  fishes  and  ft>wls  to 
and  in  such  marvellous  and  long  pere- 
grinations at  such  seasons,  and  to  such 
places  as  best  correspond  with  their 
own  preaervation  ami  the  benefit  of 
BttaUnd ;  the  stationing  of  brute  ani- 


mals by  sea  or  lahd,  at  less  or  greater 
distances.as  are  most  suited  to  tho  safety, 
subsistence,  or  comfort  of  mankind,  and 
preventing  the  increase  of  prolific  ai^ 
mals,  and  making  the  less  fruitful  onea» 
which  are  used,  exceedingly  to  abound  3 
the  so  diversifying  the  countenanceSt 
voices,  and  hand- writings  of  men,  as  beat 
secures  and  promotes  their  social  ad- 
vantages ;  the  holding  of  so  eauid  a  bo* 
hmce  between  males  aiid  females,  while 
the  number  of  males,  whose  Uvea  are 
peculiarly  endangered  in  war,  naviga- 
tion, &c..  are  g^erally  greatest ;  the 
prolonging  of  men's  lives,  when  the 
world  needed  to  be  peopled,  and  now 
shortening  them  when  that  neceantv 
hath  creased  to  exist;  the  almost  um- 
versal  provision  of  food,  raiment,  medi- 
cine, fuel,  &c ,  answerable  to  the  nature 
of  particular  places,  cold  or  hot,  moiit 
or  dry  ;  the  management  of  human  af- 
fairs relative  to  societies,  government* 
peace,  war,  trade.  &c,  in  a  manner 
different  from  and  contrary  to  the  car- 
nal p(»licy  of  those  concerned ;  and  ea- 
pi'cially  the  strangely  similar  but  diver- 
sified erection,  preservation,  and  sp^ 
vemment  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
churches  :  who.  1  say.  can  consider  all 
thrse  things,  and  not  acknowledge  the 
existence  of  a  wise,  merciful,  and  good 
Gk),  who  governs  the  world,  and  every 
thing  in  it? 

5  *•  It  is  proved  from  the  miraculous 
events  which  have  happened  in  the 
world  ;  sucfi  as  the  nverfiowinjg  of  the 
earth  by  a  fl-Kd;  the  confusion  of 
langu:)ges  ;  the  bur.iing  of  Sodom  and 
the  cities  ab< ut  by  fire  from  heaven; 
the  plagues  of  Egypt ;  the  dividing  of 
the  Red  Sea ;  raining  manna  from  hea- 
ven, and  bringing  streams  of  water  from 
flinty  rocks  ;  the  stc^pping  of  the  course 
of  the  sun,  6cc.  &c. 

6.  **  His  existence  no  less  clearly  ap- 
pears from  the  exact  fulfilment  of  so 
many  and  so  particularly  circumstantia- 
ted predictions,  published  long  before  the 
event  took  place.  It  is  impossible  that 
these  predictions,  which  were  so  ex- 
actly fulfilled  in  their  respective  pe- 
riods, and  of  the  fulfilment  of  which  there 
are  at  present  thousands  of  demonstra- 
tive and  sensible  documents  in  the  worlds 
could  proceed  from  any  but  an  all«seeing 
and  infinitely  wise  God. 

7.  ^  The  existence  of  God  farther  ap- 
pears from  the  fearful  punishments 
which  have  been  inflicted  upon  persons* 
and  especially  upon  nations,  when  their 
immoralities  became  excessive,  and  that 
by  very  unexpected  means  and  instm- 
ments ;  aa  in  the  drowning  of  the  old 
world ;  destroction  of  So&ca  ssA  Qio« 
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nunrrab ;  plagues  of  Pharoah  and  his 
servants;  overthrow  of  Sennacherib 
and  his  artny }  miseries  and  ruin  of  the 
Canaanites,  Jews,  Syrians,  Asgrrians, 
Chaldeans,  Persians,  Egyptians,  Greeks, 
Romans,  Saracens*  Tartars,  and  others. 
8  **  Lastly,  tlie  existence  of  God 
may  be  argued  from  the  terror  and 
dread  which  wound  the  consciences  of 
men,  when  j^uilty  of  crimes  which  other 
men  do  not  know,  or  are  not  able  to 
punish  or  restrain :  as  m  the  case  of 
Caligula,  Nero,  and  Domitian,  the  Ro- 
man emperors ;  and  this  while  they  ear- 
nestly labour  to  persuade  themselves  or 
others  that  there  is  no  God.  Bence 
their  being  afraid  of  thunder^  or  to  be  left 
alone  in  the  dark,  &c. 

As  to  the  modu9  of   the  Divine  ex- 
istence, it  would  be  presumption  to  at- 
tempt to  explain.  That  he  exists  is  clear 
from  the  foregoing  arguments ;  but  the 
manner  of  that  existence  is  not  for  us  to 
know.    Many  good  men  have   uttered 
great  absurdities  in  endeavouring  to  ex- 
plain it,  and  after  all  none  of  them  have 
succeeded.     The  wisest  of  men  never 
made  the  attempt     Moses  began  his 
writings  b^  supposing  the  being  of  a 
God ;  he  did  not  attempt  to  explain  it. 
Altliough  man]|r  of  the  inspired  writers 
asserted  his  existence,  and,  to  discounr 
tenance  idolatry,  pleaded  for  his  per- 
fections, yet  no  one  of  them  ever  pre- 
tended to  explain  the  manner  of  his  be- 
ing.   Our  duty  is  clear.     We  are  not 
commanded  nor  expected  to  understand 
it    All  that  is  required  is  this :    "  He 
that  Cometh  to  Gcxi  must  believe  that 
he  is,  and  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them 
that  diligently  seek  him,"   Heb.  xi  6. 
See  Giiri  Body  of  Div.  p.  i  ;    Chamock*9 
Worko^  vol.  i.  j  RUIgleifB  Div.  ques.   2, ; 
Brown* t  Syttem  of  Div,  /  Pierre^ a  Studiet  of 
Matures  Sturm* b  Reflections t  Sped,  tk la 
JVbf .  /  Bonnefo  Phihtophicai  Reaearchet  / 

and  writers  enumerated  under  the  arti- 
cle Atheism. 

EXORCISM,  the  expelling  of  devils 
from  persons  possessed,  by  means  of 
coDJurations  and  prayers.  The  Jews 
made  great  pretences  to  this  power. 
Joaephus  tells  several  wonderful  tales 
of  the  great  success  of  several  exor- 
cists. One  £Ueazer,  a  Jew,  cured  many 
demoniacs,  he  sajrs,  by  means  of  a  root 
set  in  a  ring.  This  root,  with  the  ring, 
was  held  under  the  patient's  nose,  and 
the  devil  was  forthwith  evacuated.  The 
most  part  of  conjurors  of  this  class  were 
impostors,  each  pretending  ti)  a  secret 
nostrum  or  charm  which  was  an  over- 
match for  the  devil.  Our  Saviour  com- 
mnoicated  to  his  disciples  a  real  power 
tyferjd^mons,  or  at  least  over  the  dis- ' 


eases  said  ta  be  occasioned  by  dxnions^ 
See  DEMONIAC. 

Exorcism  makes  a  considerable  part 
of  the  supersitidon  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  the  ritual  of  which  forbids  the 
exorcising   any  person   without  the  bi- 
shop's leave.     The  ceremony  is  per- 
formed at  the  lower  end  of  the  churchy 
toward  the  door-     The   exorcist  .first 
signs  the  possessed  person  with  a  sign 
of  the   cross   makes  him  kneel,  and 
sprinkles  him  with  holy  water.    Then 
follow  the  litanies,  psalms,  and  prayer  ; 
after  which  the  exorcist  asks  the  devil 
his  name,  and  adjures  him  by  the  mys- 
teries t)f  the  Christian  religion  net  to  af- 
flict the  person  any  more  ;  then,  laying 
his  right  hand  on  the  daemoniac's  head, 
he  repeats  the  form  of  exorcism,  which 
is  this :  '*  I  exorcise  thee,  unclean  spi- 
rit, in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ :  trem- 
ble, O  Satan,  thou  enemy  of  the  faith, 
thou  foe  of  mankind,  who  hast  brought 
death   into  the  world ;  who  hast  de- 
prived men  of  life,  and  hast  rebelled 
a{;ainst  justice ;  thou  seducer  of  man- 
kmd,  thou  root  of  all  evil,  thou  source 
of  avarice,  discord,  and  envy."    The 
Romanists  likewise  exorcise  houses  and 
other  places  supposed  to  be  haunted  by 
unclean  spirits;  and  the  ceremony  ia 
I  much  the  same  with  that  for  a  person 
possessed. 
EXORDIUM.    See  Sermon. 
EXPEDIENCY,  the  fitness  or  pro- 
priety of  a  mean  to  the  attainment  of  an 
end.    See  Obligation. 

EXPERIENCE,  knowledge  acquired 
by  long  use  without  a  teacher.  It  con-  * 
sists  in  the  ideas  of  things  we  have  seen 
or  read,  which  the  judgment  has  re- 
flected on,  to  form  for  itself  a  rule  or 
method. 

Chnatian   experience  is  that  religious 
knowledge  which  is  acquir^  by  any 
exercises,    enjoyments,    or    sufferings, 
either  of  body  or  mind.    Nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  ridicule  and  despise 
what  is  called  religious  experience  as 
mere  enthusiasm.    But  if  religion  con- 
sist in  feeling,  we  would  ask,  how  it  can 
possibly  exist  without  experience  }  We 
are  convinced  of,  and  admit  the  pro- 
priety of  the  term,   when   ap^iea  to 
those  branches  of  science  whicn  are  not 
founded   on  speculation  or  conjecture, 
but  on  sensible  trial.  Why,  then,  should 
it  be  rejected  when  applied  to  religion  ? 
It  is  evident  that,  however  beautiful  re- 
ligion may  be  in  name^  its  esccellency 
and  ener^  are  only  truly  known  and 
displayed    as  experienced,     A    system 
believed,  or  a  mind  merely  informed* 
will   produce   little  good,  except  the 
heart  be  affected,  and  we  feel  its  inr 
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flnenoe.  To  experience,  then,  the  re- 
Vgioo  of  Christy  we  must  not  only  be  ac- 
qninted  with  its  theory,  but  enjoy  its 
power ;  mbdiiing  oor  corruptioos,  ani- 
■itiqf  our  oflfectMOs,  and  exciting  as  to 
di^r.  Hence  the  Scripture  calls  eime- 
ifcaee  suttiff  P^  zxziy.  BfieMngr,  &c. 
1  ThcH.  if  13,  ace.  That  oar  expe- 
ifcaee  is  always  absolutely  pore  in  the 
■RMmttatc  cannot  be  expeoed  *'The 
Dcsi  experience,"  says  a  good  writer, 
**  maf  be  mixed  with  natural  affections 
loDs,  impressions  on  thtf  ima^ 
selfrighteoamem,  or  spiritual 
i"  hot  this  is  no  reason  that  all 
is  to  be  rejected,  for  upon 
dbe  gimmd  nothing  could  bt  received, 
sfame  nothing  is  absolutely  pefect.  It 
lib  however,  to  be  lamented,  that  while 
tte  best  of  men  have  a  mixtute  in  their 
ca|Krience,  there  are  others  whose  ex- 
ice  (so  called)  is  entirely  counter- 
They  have  been  alarmed,  have 
'  the  ptjond  of  their  confidence, 
i  their  imaginations  heated  and 
<r^ghted  bv  impressions  and  vi!^ooat7 
■tpmcmations;  they  have  recollected 
ttipioaiises  of  the  Gospel,  as  if  spoken 
to  ttm  with  peculiar  appropriations,  to 
eeftify  them  that  their  mis  were  for- 
l^foi :  and  having  seen  and  beard  such 
wwwfcilul  things,  they  thing  they  must 
dooht  no  more  of  their  adoption  into  the 
fsmllv  of  God.  They  have  also  fre- 
^QOittv  heard  all  experience  profanely 
ndicoled  as  enthusiasm ;  and  this  be- 
tiBys  them  into  the  opposite  extreme, 
SD  that  they  are  emboliiened  to  despise 
cieiy  caution  as  the  result  of  enmity  to 
intenial  religion,  and  to  act  as  if  there 
BO  delusive  or  c.ounterfeit  expe- 
.  But  the  event  too  plainly  shows 
awful  mistake,  and  that  they 
pvoBded  their  expectations  upon  the 
aeoooDt  given  of  the  extraordinary  ope- 
ndeoi  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  mmd 
of  pnphets,  rather  than  on  the  promises 
tf  nb  renewing  influence  in  the  beans 
tf  believers,  when,  therefore,  they 
Isse  the  impressions  with  which  they 
CBoe  were  elated,  they  relapse  nearly 
IbId  their  old  course  of  life,  tneir  creed 
9ad  confidence  alone  excepted.** 

ChriHian  experience  may  be  consi- 
dtfed  as  genuine,  1.  When  it  accords 
vMi  the  revelation  of  God's  mind  and 
wBt  Of  what  he  has  revealed  m  his 
woid*  Any  thing  contrary  to  this 
however,  pleasing,  cannot  be  sound,  or 
j^ndnced  fay  divue  agency.— 2.  When 
b  tendency  is  to  promote  humility  in 
m :  that  eaqperience,  by  which  we  Inm 
omr  own  weakness,  and  subdues  pride, 
mast  be  good^— 3.  When  it  teaches  as 
to  bear  with  othen,  and  to  do  them 


good.— 4.  When  it  operates  so  as  to  ex- 
cite us  to  be  ardent  m  our  devotion,  and 
sincere  in  our  regard  to  God.  A  power- 
ful experience  of  the  divine  favour  wiQ 
lead  us  to  acknowledge  the  same,  aAd 
to  manifest  our  gratitude  both  by  con- 
stant praise  and  genuine  piety. 

Chrisdan  experience,  however,  may 
be  abused.  There  are  some  good  peo* 
pie  who  certainly  have  felt  and  eijoyed 
the  power  of  religion,  and  yet  have  not 
always  acted  with  prudence  as  to  their 
experience^— -1.  Some  boast  of  their  ex* 
pericDces,  or  talk  of  them  as  if  they 
were  very  extraordinary;  whereas 
were  they  acquainted  with  others,  they 
would  find  It  not  so  That  a  man  may 
make  mention  of  his  experience,  is  no 
way  improper,  but « fti-n  useful ;  but  to 
hear  persons  always  talking  ojf  theou 
selves,  seems  to  indicate  a  spirit  of  prides 
and  that  their  experience  cannot  be  very 
deep.-^i!.  Another  abuse  of  experience 
is,  dependence  on  it  We  ought  oer- 
tdnly  to  take  encouragement  mm  pait 
circumstancesp  if  we  can :  but  if  weaiw 
so  dependent  on  past  experience  as  to 
preclude  present  exertions,  or  always 
expect  to  have  exactly  the  same  at- 
sistanoe  la  every  state,  trial,  or  ordi« 
nance,  we  shall  be  disappdnted  God 
has  wisely  ordered  it  tnatthoogh  he 
never  will  leave  his  people,  yet  he  will 
suspend  or  bestow  comtm't  in  his  own 
time ;  for  this  very  reason,  that  we  miqr 
rely  on  him,  and  not  on  the  circumstance 
or  ordinance.-— 3.  It  is  an  abuse  of  ex- 
perience,  when  introduced  at  improper 
times,  and  before  improper  pemns.  It 
is  true,  we  oog^t  never  to  be  ashamed 
of  our  profession ;  but  to  be  always  talk- 
ing to  irreligious  people  respecting  ex- 
perience, which  mey  know  nothmg  o^ 
is,  as  our  Saviour  says,  casting  pearls 
before  swine.  BimyanU  PUgrim*9  Prs- 
grettt  Buek^9  Treattte  mi  Experience  t 
GortuUp9  ChrUtUm  Ammwr  ;  Dr.  Omen  en 
PnUm  cxxx. ;  Edwardt  en  the  ^eeHene, 
and  kit  Theughit  en  the  Bevival  ^f  ReS- 
gien  m  Jitew  England  i  Demey*9  Ceniemm 
plaiien9f 

EXPERIENCE  MEETINGS^  aiw 
asuemblies  of  religious  persons,  who 
meet  for  the  purpose  of  relating  their 
experience  to  each  other.  It  hn  been 
doubted  by  some  whether  these  meetings 
are  of  any  great  utility  i  and  whether 
they  do  not  in  some  measure  force  peo- 
ple to  say  more  than  is  true,  and  poff 
up  those  with  pride  who  are  able  to 
communicato  their  ideas  with  fsciUdr ; 
but  to  this  it  may  be  answered,  1.  That 
the  ahuee  of  a  thhig  is  no  proof  of  the 
evU  of  it;— 3.  That  the  most  eminent 
sahitsof  oU  didnotne|ikCtthA»vciK9toa 
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Ps.  Ixvi.  16.  Mai.  iii.  16.— 3.  That  by  a 
wiae  and  prudent  relation  of  experience, 
the .  Christian  is  led  to  see  that  others 
have  participated  of  the  same  jo^s  and 
■arrows  with  himself;  he  is  excited  to 
love  and  serve  God ;  and  animated  to 
perseverance  in  du^,  by  finding  that 
oilers,  of  like  passions  with  himself,  are 
SKalous,  active,  and  (liligent.— 4i  That 
the  Scriptures  seem  to  enjoin  the  fre- 
quent Intercourse  of  Christians  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  each  other  in 
religious  services,  Heb.  z.  24,  25.  Coi. 
&L  16.  Man.  xviii.  20.    See  Covfxr 

EXPIATION,   a  religious  act,   by 


which  satisfaction  or  atonement  is  made 
for  some  crime,  the  guilt  removed,  and 
the  obliption  to  punishment  cancetted» 
Lev.  XVI.    See  Propitiation. 
EXPOSITIONS.    See  CoMMXirTA. 

RIKS. 

EXTORTION,  the  act  or  practice  of 
gaining  or  acquiring  any  thing  by  force. 
Extortioners  are  inchided  in  the  list  of 
those  who  are  excluded  from  the  king- 
dom of  heaven*  1  Oor.  10  6. 

EXTREME  UNCTION,  one  of  the 

sacraments  of  the  Romish  church,  the 

fifth  in  ordt^r.  administered   t^^  people 

aiig'^Toosly  sick,  by  anointing  them  with 

holy  oil,  and  praying  over  them. 
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FAITH  is  that  assent  which  we  rive 
to  a  propodtioo  advanced  by  another, 
the  truth  of  which  we  do  not  Imme- 
diately percdve  from  our  own  reason 
mod  experience ;  or  it  is  a  judgment  or 
assent  of  the  mind,  the  motive  whereof 
is  not  any  intrinsic  evidence,  but  the 
anthority  'or  testimony  of  some  other 
who  reveals  or  rebites  it.  The  Greek 
word  n#0^rf(,  translated  faith,  comes 
from  the  verb  n*iB»,  to  persuade  ;  the 
nature  of  faith  being  a  persuavion  aod 
assent  of  the  mind,  arising  from  testi- 
mooy  or  evidence. 

1.  Divine  faiths  is  that  founded  on  the 
authority  of  (yod,  or  it  is  that  assent 
which  we  give  to  what  is  revealed  by 
God.  The  objects  of  this,  therefore,  art 
matters  of  revelation. 

2.  Human  faith,  is  that  whereby  we  be- 
Kevc  what  is  told  us  by  men.  The  ob- 
jects hereof  are  matters  of  human  testi- 
flM»y  or  evidence. 

3.  Historical  faith,  is  that  whereby 
we  assent  to  the  truths  of  revelation  as 
a  kind  of  certain  and  infallible  record, 
James  ii.  17.  or  to  any  fact  recorded  in 
history. 

4w  The  faith  of  Mracleo,  is  the  pcr- 
auasioQ  a  person  has  of  his  being  able, 
hjr  the  divine  power,  to  effect  a  miracle 
on  another.  Matt.  xvii.  20. 1  Cor.  xiii.  3. 
or  another  on  himself.  Acts  xiv.  9.  This 
obtained  chiefly  in  the  time  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles. 

5.  A  temporary  faith,  is  an  assent  to 
evangelical  truths,  as  both  interesting 
and  desirable,  but  not  farther  than  the> 
are  acconipanied  with  temporal  advan- 
tages ;  and  which  is  lost  wnen  such  ad- 


vantages diminisiied  or  are  removed. 
Matt.  xi.  24.  Luke,  viii.  13. 

6.  Fatih  m  reopect  tofuiuritf/^  is  a  moral 

f  principle,  implving  such  a  convictoi  of 
he  reality  ana  importance  of  a  fotore 
state,  as  is  sufficient  to  regulate  tlie 
temper  and  conduct. 

7  Faith  in  Chritt,  or  saving  faith,  is 
that  principle  wrought  in  the  heart  by 
the  Divine  Spirit,  whereby  we  are  per- 
suaded that  Christ  is  the  Messiah ;  and 
possess  such  a  desire  and  expectadon  of 
th&  blessings  he  has  promised  in  his 
Gospel,  as  engages  the  mind  to  fix  its 
dependence  on  him,  and  subject  itself  to 
him  in  all  the  ways  of  holy  obedience, 
and  relying  solely  on  his  grace  for  ever- 
lasting life.  The.se  are  the  ideas  which 
are  generally  annexed  to  the  definition 
of  saving  faith ;  but,  accurately  spik- 
ing, faith  is  an  aa  of  the  understanding, 
giving  credit  to  the  testimony  of  the 
(Gospel ;  and  desire,  expecution,  confi- 
dence, &c.  are  rather  the  effects  of  it, 
than  faith  itself,  though  inseparably  con- 
nected with  it.  Much  has  been  said  as 
to  the  order  or  place  in  which  faith 
stands  in  the  Chrittian  system,  some 
placing  it  before,  others  after  repent- 
ance. Perhaps  the  following  remarks 
on  the  subject  may  be  considered  as 
consistent  with  truth  and  Scripture :  1. 
Regeneration  is  the  work  of  God  en- 
lightening the  mind,  and  changing  the 
heart,,  and  in  order  of  time  precedes 
faith— 2.  Faith  is  the  consequence  of 
regeneration,  and  implies  the  percep- 
tion of  an  object.  It  discerns  the  evil  of 
sin,  the  holiness  of  God,  gives  credence 
to  the  testimony  of  God  in  bis  word,  and 
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tms  to  precede  repentance,  since  we 
lODoC  repent  ot  that  of  which  we  have 
perception,  or  no  concern 
.—3.  Repentance  is  an  after- 
or  aorrowing  for  sin,  the  evil 
iture  of  which  faith>  nerceivea,  and 
immediately  follows  faith.— 4. 
€Mferakn  is  a  tumii^  from  sin,  which 
bith  aeea»  and  repentance  sorrows  for, 
■Ml  teems  to  follow,  and  to  be  the  end 
cf  all  the  rest. 

Aa  to  the  propertiet  t  a^^unet9  •/  faiths 
we  mvf  observe,  1.  That  it  is  the  first 
aod  pnnciple  grace :  it  stands  first  in 
order,  and  takes  the  precedence  of  other 
naces,  Mark  xvi.  16.  HeU  zi.  6.-2. 
It  is  eveiy  way  precious  and  valuable, 
1  Pet  ii.  1-^.  It  is  called  in  Scripture, 
•w  fmth  t  Ux  though  there  are  several 
sorta  of  £uth,  there  is  but  one  special 
or  savmg  faith,  Eph.  iv.  5.-^.^  It  is  also 
dcDomiiuited  common  faith;  common 
10  all  the  regenerate.  Tit.  i.  4.-5.  It  is 
tree,  real,  and  unfeigned,  Acts  viii.  37 
Rook  X.  10.-pd.  It  cannot  be  finally  lost 
as  to  the  grace  of  it,  PhiL  i.  6.  Luke 
xaii.  33;— 7.  It  is  progressive,  Luke 
zvii.  5.  3  Thesa.  i.  3.-8.  It  appropri* 
aaet  and  realiaes»  or,  as  the  apostle 
say%  la  the  substance  of  things  hoped 
for,  and  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen, 
Bri>.  xi.  1. 

TV  evidencet  or  effecu  of  faitk,  are, 
1.  Love  to  Christ,  1  Pet.  i  8.  Gal.  v.  6. 

-^  Confidence,  Eph  iii.  12 3.  Joy, 

Rom.  V.   11.    Phil.  i.  25.-4.   Prayer, 

Heb.  iv.  16. — 5.  Attention  to  his  ordi- 

and  profit  hy  them.    Heb.  iv.  2. 

Zeal  in  the  proaiotion  of  his  glory, 

ICor.  XV.  5a   Gal    vi.  9— 7.   Holiness 

of  hemrt  and  life.  Matt.  \\\.  20.  1  John, 

iL  3.    Acts  XV.  9.   James  ii    18.  20.  22. 

tee  articles  AssuR  A NCK  and  Justifi- 

catioo,  in  this  work :  and  PolhiU  on 

Fredout  Faith;  LamberVa  SermonM, 

ser.  13,   14|  &c. ;  Scou*8  Miture  and 

Warrant  of  Faith  ;  Romaine'a  Life, 

Walk,  and  Triumfih  of  Faith  ;  Rot  her- 

kam'a  Ess.  on  Faith  ;  Dore^s  Letters 

on  Faith  ;  A,  Hall  on  the  Faith  and 

Muence  of  the  Gospel;   Goodwin's 

trorkst  vol.  iv. 

FAITH,  ARTICLE  OF.    See  Ar- 

TICLK. 

FAITH,  CONFESSION  OF.     See 

COVFESSION. 

FAITH.  IMPLICIT.  Sec  Implicit 
Faitb. 
FAITHFULNESS.     See    Fideli- 

FATTHFULNESS,  MINISTERI- 
AL.    See  Pastor. 

FAITHFULNESS  OF  GOD.  is  that 
perfection  li  his  nature  whereby  he  in- 
nlttMy  fulfils  his  designs,  nr  performs 


his  word.  It  appears,  says  Dr.  Gill,  io 
the  performance  of  what  he  has  said 
with  respect  to  the  world  in  general, 
that  it  shall  not  be  destroyed  by  a  flood* 
as  it  once  was,  and  for  a  token  of  it,  hat 
set,  his  bow  in  the  clouds  ;*  that  the  or- 
dinances of  heaven  should  keep  their 
due  course,  which  tliey  have  done  for 
almost  6000  years,  exactly  and  punctu- 
ally ;  that  all  his  creatures  should  be 
supported  and  provided  for,  and  the 
elements  all.  made  subservient  to  that 
end,  which  we  find  do  so  accordinr  to 
his  sovereign  pleasure,  Gen.  ix.  isa. 
liv.  9.  Psa.  czlv.  Deut  xi.  14,  15.  2 
Pet.  iii. 

2.  It  appears  in  the  fulfilment  of  what 
he  has  said  with  respect  to  Christ 
Whoever  will  take  the  pains  to  com- 
pare the  predictions  of  the  birth,  pover- 
ty, life,  suffering  death,  resurrecdon^ 
and  ascension  oft  Christ,  with  the  ac- 
compUshment  of  the  same,  will  find  a 
striking  demonstration  of  the  faithful- 
ness of  God. 

3.  It  appears  in  the  performance  of 
the  promises  which  he  has  made  to  his 
people.  In  respect  to  temporal  bkM- 
ings,  1  Tim.  iv.  8.  Psa.  Ixzxiv.  11.  Isa. 
xxxiii.  16.— 2.  To  spiritual,  1  Cor.  i.  9* 
In  supporting  them  in  temptation, 
1  Cor.  X.  13.  Encouraging  them  under  ' 
persecution,  1  Pet.  iv.  12,  13.  Isa.  xii. 
10.  Sanctifying  afflictions,  Heb.  xii.  4  to 
12.  Directing  them  in  difficulties,  1 
Thfss.  V.  24.  Enabling  them  to  perse- 
vere, Jer.  xxxi.  40.  Bringing  them  to 
glory,  1  John  ii.  25. 

4.  It  appears  in  the  fulfilling  of  his 
threatenings.  The  curse  came  upon 
Adam  according  as  it  was  threatened. 
He  fultilled  his  threatening  to  the  old 
world  in  destroying  it.  He  declared 
that  the  Israelites  should  be  subject  to 
his  awful  displeasure,  if  they  walked 
not  in  his  ways ;  it  was  accordingly  ful- 
filled, Deut  xxviii.  See  Immutabili- 
ty. 

FALL  OF  MAN,  the  loss  of  those 
perfections  and  that  happiness  which 
his  Maker  bestowed  on  him  at  his  crea- 
tion, through  transgression  of  a  positive 
command,  given  for  the  trial  ot  man's 
obedience,  and  as  a  token  of  his  holding 
every  thing  of  God,  as  lord  paramount 
of  the  creation,  witli  the  use  of  every 
thing  in  it,  excluave  of  the  fruit  of  one 
tree-  This  positive  law  he  broke  by 
eating  the  forbidden  fruit ;  first  the  wo- 
man, Uien  the  man :  and  thus  the  con- 
dition or  law  of  the  covenant  being  bro- 
ken, the  covenant  itself  was  broken. 
The  women  was  enticed  by  an  evil  ge- 
nius, under  the  semblance  of  a  serpent« 
ns  appears  from  its  reasoaVni^  iVve  ^^ 
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man  into  the  transgression  of  the  law, 
of  which  a  brute  oeast  is  incapable. 
Hence  the  evil  genius  is  called  a  mur- 
derer and  a  liar  from  the  beginning, 
I(4in  viii.  44  Rom.  v.  12,  the  dd  ser- 
pent, Hev.  xii.  9.  xx.  2.  Moses  relates 
ttus  history,  from  what  appeared  ex- 
ternally to  sense ;  both,  therefore,  are 
to  be  conjoined,  the  serpent  as  the  in- 
atniment,  and  the  devil  as  the  piimaiy 
cause.  Man  suffered  himself  to  be  se- 
duced by  perverse  and  confused  notions 
of  good  and  evil,  prompted  by  a  desire 
of  a  greater  degree  ot  perfection,  and 
swayed  by  his  sensual  appetite,  in  con- 
tradiction to  his  reason.  Gen-  iii.  6.  And 
thus  it  appears  posable,  how,  notwith- 
standing the  divme  image  with  which 
man  is  adorned,  he  might  fall ;  for, 
though  including  in  it  knowledge,  it  did 
not  exclude  from  it  confused  notions, 
which  are  those  arising  from  sense  and 
imagination,  especially  when  off  our 
guttKl  and  inattentive,  blindly  following 
the  present  impression.  From  this  one 
Bin  arose  another,  and  then  another, 
from  the  connexion  of  causes  and  ef- 
fects, till  this  repetition  brought  on  a 
habit  of  sin,  consequently  a  state  of 
moral  slavery ;  called  by  divines  a  death 
in  sin,  a  spiritual  death,  a  defect  of  pow- 
er to  act  according  to  the  law,  and  from 
the  motive  of  the  divine  perfections,  as 
^ath  in  general  b  such  a  defect  of 

Sower  of  action ;  and  this  defect  or  ina- 
nity, with  all  its  consequences,  man 
entailed  on  his  posterity,  remaining  upon 
them,  till  one  greater  man  remove  tnts, 
and  reinstate  them  in  all  they  forfeited 
in  \dam. 

In  the  fall  of  man  we  may  observe, 
1.  The  greatest  infidelity.— 2.  Prodifdous 

Eide.— 3.  Horrid  ingratitude.— 4.  Vin- 
e  contempt  of  God^s  majesty  and  jus- 
tice.— 5.  Unaccountable  folly. — 6.  A 
cruelyr  to  himself  and  to  all  his  posteri- 
ty. Infidels,  however,  have  treated  the 
account  of  the  fall  and  its  effects,  with 
contempt,  and  considered  the  whole  as 
absurd ;  but  their  objections  to  the  man- 
ner have  been  ably  answered  by  a  va- 
riety of  authors ;  and  as  to  the  effects, 
one  would  hardly  think  any  body  could 
deny.  jPor,  that  man  U  a  fallen  crea- 
iure^  is  evident,  if  we  consider  his  mise- 

2  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  natural  world; 
e  disorders  of  the  globe  we  inhabit, 
and  the  dreadful  scourges  with  which  it 
is  visited  ;  the  deplorable  and  shocking 
circumstances  of  our  birth ;  the  painful 
and  dangerous  travail  of  women ;  our 
natural  uncleanliness,  helplessness,  igno- 
rance, and  nakedness ;  the  gross  dark- 
ness in  which  we  naturally  are,  both 
with  respect  to  God  and  a  future  state ; 


the  general  rebellion  of  the  brute  crea- 
tion against  us ;  the  various  poisons  that 
lurk  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mi- 
neral world,  readv  to  destroy  us ;  the 
heavy  curse  of  toil  and  sweat  to  which 
we  are  liable ;  the  innumerable  calami- 
ties of  Ufe,  and  the  pangs  of  death. 
Again,  it  is  evident,  if  he  consider  him 
as  a  citizen  of  the  moral  world ;  his 
commission  of  un ;  his  omission  of  duty ; 
the  triumph  of  sensual  appetites  over 
his  intellectual  faculties ;  the  corruptioo 
of  the  powers  that  constitute  a  good 
head,  the  understandine,  imagination, 
memory,  and  reason ;  tlie  depravity  of 
the  powers  which  form  a  g^nod  heart, 
the  will,  conscience,  and  affections ;  his 
manifest  alienation  jfrom  God ;  his  ama- 
zing disregard  even  of  his  near^  st  rela- 
tives; his  unaccountable  unconcern 
about  himself;  his  detestable  tempers; 
the  |;eneral  out-breaking  of  human  cor- 
ruption in  all  individuals ;  the  universal 
overflowing  of  it  in  all  nations  Some 
striking  proofs  of  this  depravity  may  be 
seen  in  the  general  propensity  of  man- 
iLind  to  vain,  irrational,  or  cruel  diver- 
sions ;  in  the  universality  of  the  most  ri- 
diculous, impious,  inhuman,  and  diabo- 
lical sins ;  in  the  aggravating  circum- 
stances attending  the  display  of  this 
corruption ;  in  the  many  ineffectual  en- 
deavours to  stem  its  torrent ;  in  the  Ob- 
stinate resistance  it  makes  to  divine 
grace  in  the  unconverted ;  the  amazing 
struggles  of  good  men  with  it ;  the  tes- 
timony of  the  heathens  concerning  it ; 
and  the  preposterous  conceit  which  the 
unconverted  have  of  their  own  good- 
ness. Dictionary  of  the  Bible  /  Fkteha^t 
appeal  to  Matten  rf  Fact :  Berry  Street 
Lectwret,  vol.  i.  180. 189 ;  South^t  Serwtmtf 
vol.  i.  124.  150 ;  Bat^8  Harmony  of  JW- 
vine  Atlributeo^  p.  98 ;  Botton*9  F^tir-Jold 
State,  part  i. 
FALSEHOOD,  untruth,  deceit    See 

FALSE  CHRISTS.    See  Messiah. 

FAMILIARS  OF  THE  INQUISI. 
TION,  persons  who  assist  in  appre- 
hending such  as  are  accusedt  and  carry- 
ing them  to  prison.  They  are  assistants 
to  the  inquisitor,  and  called  JamUutrs, 
because  they  belone  to  his  family.  In 
some  pf  ovinces  of  Italy  they  are  called 
croae  bearers  ;  and  in  others  the  scho* 
lore  of  St,  Peter  the  martyr  ;  and  wear 
a  cross  before  them  on  the  outside  gar- 
ment. They  are  properly  balliflfs  ofthc 
inquisition ;  and  the  vile  office  is  esteem- 
ed so  honourable,  that  noblemen  in  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal  have  been  ambi- 
tious of  belonging  to  it.  Nor  is  this  sur- 
prising, when  it  is  considered  that  In- 
nocent III.  granted  veiy  large  indulgen- 
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des  and  privileges  to  these  familiars ;  \' 
and  that  the  same  plenary  indulgence  is  j 
granted  by  the  pope  to  every  single  ex- 1| 
erase  of  thb  office,  as  was  granted  by 
the  Lateran  council  to  those  who  sue- ; 
CQored  the  Holy  Land.    When  several 
pmooa  are  to  be  taken  up  at  the  same 
tune,  these  familiars  are  commanded  to 
order  matters  that  they  may  know  no 
thing  of  one  another's  being  apprehend- 
ed ;  and  it  is  related,  that  a  lather  and 
hii  three  sons  and  three  daughters,  who 
lived  together  in  the  same  house,  were 
carried  prisoners  to  the  inquisition  with- 
QQt  knowing  any  t'ling  of  one  another's 
being  there  till  seven  years  afterwards, 
when  they  that  were  alive  were  released 
bY  an  act  of  faith.    See  article  Act  of 
Faith. 

FAMILY  PRAYER.    See  Prayer. 

FAMILY  OFLOVE,or  Familists. 
See  Lots. 

FANATICS,  wild  enthusiasts,  vi^ 
liooary  persons,  who  pretend  to  revela- 
tion and  inspiration.  The  ancients  call- 
ed those  Janatici  who  passed  their 
tiiiiea  in  temples  {/ana ;)  and  being 
often  seized  with  a  ku)d  of  enthusiasm, 
as  if  inspired  by  the  Divinity,  showed 
wild  and  antick  gestures,  cutting  and 
slaahing  their  arms  with  knives,  shak- 
log  the  head,  &c.  Hence  the  word  was 
applied  among  us  to  the  Anabaptists. 
Quakers,  &c.  at  their  first  rise,  and  is 
now  an  epithtc  given  to  modern  pro- 
phets, enthusiasts,  &c ;  and,  we  believe 
uojuitly,  to  those  who  |X)ssess  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  zeal  and  fervency  of 
devotion 

FARNOVIANS.  a  sect  of  Socinians. 
so  called  from  Stanislaus  Farnovius,  who 
separated  from  the  other  Unitarians  in 
the  year  1568.  He  asserted  that  Christ 
had  been  engendered  or  produced  out 
of  nothing  by  the  Supreme  Being,  be- 
fore the  creation  ot  this  terrestrial 
globe,  and  warned  his  disciples  against 
pajring  relij^ious  worship  to  the  Divine 
Spirit.  This  sect  did  not  last  long ;  for 
having  lost  their  chief,  who  died  in 
1515,  it  was  scattered,  and  reduced  to 


FASTING,  abstinence  from  f.>od. 
more  particularly  that  abstinence  which 
is  used  on  a  reMgious  account. 

The  Jews  had  tvery  year  a  stated  and 
solemn  fast  on  the  tenth  day  of  the 
acsith  TVzrt,  which  generally  answered 
to  the  cime  of  our  September.  This 
solemnity  was  a  day  of  strict  rest  and 
Sttting  to  the  Israelites.  Many  of  them 
tpent  the  day  before  in  prayer,  and 
SQch  like  penitential  exercises.  On  the 
day  itself;  at  least  in  later  times,  they 
made  a  tenfold  confession  of  their  sins, 


and  were  careful  to  end  all  ther  mutual 
broils.  See  Lev.  xvi.  Numb.  xxix.  7. 12. 
Lev.  xxiii.  23. 32.  Individuals  afso  fast- 
ed on  any  extraordinary  distress.  Thns 
David  fasted  during  the  sickness  of  hit 
adulterous  child,  2  Sam.  xii.  21.  Ahab. 
when  he  was  threatened  with  ruin,  1 
Kings  xil  27,  Daniel,  when  he  under* 
stood  that  the  Jewish  captivity  drew  to 
an  end,  9th  and  10th  chapters  of  Nehe- 
miah,  Joshua,  &c. 

However  light  some  think  of  religions 
fasting,  it  seems  it  has  been  practised 
b^  most  nations  from  the  remotest  an- 
tiquity. The  Egyptians,  Phcenicians, 
and  Assyrians,  had  their  fasts  as  well 
astht  Jews.  Porphyry  affirms  that  the 
Egyptians,  before  their  stated  sacrifi- 
ces, always  fasted  a  great  many  days; 
sometimes  for  six  weeks.  The  Greeks 
observed  their  fasts  much  in  the  same 
manner.  At  Rome,  kinra  and  empe- 
rors fasted  themselves.  Numa  Pompi- 
lius,  Julius  Caesar,  Augustus,  Vespasian, 
and  others,  we  are  told,  had  their  stat- 
ed fast  days ;  and  Julian  the  apostate 
was  so  exact  in  this  observation,  that 
he  outdid  .the  priests  themselves.  The 
Pythagoreans  frequently  fasted  rigidly 
for  a  long  time ;  and  Pythagoras,  their 
master,  continued  his  fast,  it  is  said«  for 
forty  days  together.  The  Brachmans» 
and  the  Chinese,  have  also  their  stated 
fasts. 

Every  one  knows  how  much  fasting 
has  been  cunsidei^d  as  an  important 
rite  in  the  church  of  Rome,  and  the  ex- 
tremes they  have  run  into  in  this  respect. 
See  article  Abstinence.  The  church 
of  England  also  has  particular  seasons 
for  fasting,  especially  that  of  Lent, 
which  is  to  be  observed  as  a  time  of  hu- 
miliation before  Easter,  the  general  fes- 
tival of  our  Saviour's  resurrection.  Fast 
days  are  also  appointed  by  the  legisla- 
ture, upon  any  extraordinary  occasions 
of  ralamity,  war,  &c«  See  article  Ro- 
gation, Lent. 

Religious  fasting  consists,  1.  "In  ab- 
stinence from  every  animal  indulgence, 
and  from  food,  as  far  as  health  and  cir- 
cumstances will  admit— 2  In  the  hum- 
ble confession  of  our  sins  to  God,  with 
contrition  or  sorrow  for  them.— 3.  An 
earnest  deprecation  of  God's  displea- 
sure, and  humble  supplication  that  he 
would  avert  bis  Judgments^— 4.  An  in- 
tercesion  with  God  for  such  spiritual 
and  temporal  blesangs  upon  ourselves 
and  others  which  are  needful.'*  It  does 
not  appear  that  our  Saviour  instituted 
any  particular  fast,  but  left  it  optional. 
Any  state  of  calamity  and  sorrow,  how- 
ever, naturally  suggests  this.  The 
propriety  of  it  may  appear^  1  FrQiiii  tttii 
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tiy  examples  recorded  in  Scripture.— 

3.  By  plain  and  undeniable  inferences 
ftom  Scripture*  Hatt  vi.  16.-^  From 
diirine  commands  given  on  some  ooca- 

'  nons,  though  there  are  no  commands 
whidi  prescribe  it  as  a  constant  dutv. — 

4.  It  maf  be  argued  from  its  utility. 
The  end  or  uses  of  it  are  these.— 1.  A 
natural  expression  of  our  sorrow.— 2.  A 
help  to  devotional  exercises.— 3.  Keep- 
ing the  body  in  subjection  —4.  May  be 
rendered  subservient  to  charity.  How 
tn  or  how  long  a  person  should  abstain 
from  food,  depends  on  circumstances. 
The  great  end  to  be  k^tin  view,  is  hu- 
miliation for^  and  abstinence  from  sin. 
'*  If,"  says  Marshall,  '*  abstinence  di- 
vert our  minds,  by  reason  of  a  gnawing 
appetite,  then  you  had  better  eat  spa- 
rmgly,  as  Daniel  in  his  greatest  fast,** 
Dan.  X.  2,  3.  They,  however,  who,  in 
times  of  public  distress  when  the  judg- 
ments of  God  are  in  the  earth,  and 
when  his  providence  seems  to  call  for 
humiliation,  will  not  relinquish  any  of 
their  sensual  enjoyments,  nor  deny  them- 
selves in  the  least,  cannot  be  justified ; 
amce  good  men,  in  all  ages,  more  or 
less,  have  humbled  themselves  on  such 
occasions ;  and  reason,  as  well  as  Scrip- 
ture, evidently  prove  it  to  be  our  duty, 
Mitt.  ix.  15. 1  Cor.  vii.  5.  BermeCt  Chrif- 
Han  OraUan,  vol.  ii  p.  18.  25  ;  TiUoUon*a 
Sermmtt  ser.  39 ;  Simpson**  Ettay  on  /V»/- 
ing  :  MartfaUl  on  Sanctification^  page  273, 
274. 

FATE  (faium)  denotes  an  inevitable 
necessity  depending  upon  a  superior 
cause.  The  word  is  formed  of  fando, 
*'  from  speaking,"  and  primarily  implies 
the  same  with  effatum,  viz.  a  wonl  or 
decree  pronounc^  by  God,  or  a  fixed 
sentence,  whereby  the  Deity  has  pre- 
scribed the  order  of  things,  and  allotted 
to  every  person  what  shall  befal  him. 
The  Greeks  called  it  v/uut^oH,  as  it 
were  a  chain  or  necessary  series  of 
things  indissolubly  linked  together.  It 
is  also  used  to  express  a  certain  una- 
voidable designation  of  things,  by  which 
all  agents,  both  necessary  and  volun- 
tarv,  are  swayed  and  directed  to  their 
ends.  Fate  is  divided  into  physical  and 
divine.  1.  Phy^cal  fate  is  an  order  and 
series  of  natural  causes,  appropriated 
to  their  effects :  as,  that  nre  warms ; 
bodies  communicate  motion  to  each 
oUier,  &c."  and  the  eflects  of  it  are  all 
the  events  and  phenomena  of  nature. — 
2.  Divine  fate  is  what  is  more  usual'y 
called  providence.    See  Provii»ehck, 

I'^BCKSSITT. 

FATHERS,  a  term  applied  to  an- 
dent  authors  who  have   preserved  in  I 
Cheir  writings  traditions  of  the  church*  ll 


Thus  St  Chrysostom,  St.  Basil,  &c.  &i« 
called  Greek  fathers,  and  St.  Augustine 
and  St.  Ambrose,  Latin  fathers.  No 
author  who  wrote  later  than  the  twelfth 
century  is  dignified  with  the  title  of  fa* 
ther. 

Some  suppose  that  the  study  of  the 
fathers  is  barren  and  unimproving ;  that 
though  there  are  some  excellent  tilings 
interspersed  in  their  writings,  yet  the 
instruction  to  be  derived  from  them 
will  hardly  repay  the  toil  of  breaking 
up  the  ground ;  that  a  life-time  would 
hardly  suffice  to  read  them  with  care, 
and  digest  them  completely.  Others 
have  such  a  high  opinion  of  the  fathers^ 
as  to  be  almost  afraid  of  interpreting 
Scripture  against  their  decision.  They 
suppose,  that  as  some  of  them  were 
companions,  disciples,  or  succesuvely 
followers  of  the  apostles,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  they  must  have  been  well 
informed,  that  their  seudments  most  be 
strongly  illustrative  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  New  Testament ;  and  that  as  con- 
troversies have  increased,  and  dogmas 
received  since  their  time,  they  must  be 
much  less  entangled  with  dedaions 
merely  human,  than  more  recent  com- 
mentators. Perhaps  it  is  best  to  steer 
between  these  two  opinious.  If  a  per- 
son have  ability,  indination,  and  mypor- 
tunity  to  wade  through  them,  let  him : 
but  it  not.  referring  to  them  occasionally 
may  suffice.  One  caution,  however,  is 
necessary,  which  is  this:  that  thou|;h 
the  judgment  of  antiquity  in  some  dis- 
putable points  certainly  may  be  useful, 
yet  we  ought  never  to  put  them  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  Scriptures.  In 
many  cases  they  may  be  conadered  as 
competent  witnesses ;  but  we  must  not 
confide  in  their  verdict  as  judges.  Jor* 
tin's  Works,  vol.  vii.  chap.  2 ;  Kett*9 
Sermons  at  Bramfiton  Lecture^  ser.  1 ; 
Warburton's  Julian  ;  Simfison^s  Strk- 
tures  on  Religious  0/iinions,  latter  end; 
DoUle^s  Use  of  the  Fathers,  p.  167; 
Law's  Theory  g  Dr,  Clarke's  Vievf  of 
the  Succession  of  Sacred  Literature^  p. 
312. 

FAULT,  a  slight  defect  or  crime 
which  subjects  a  person  to  blame,  but 
not  to  punishment ;  a  deviation  from,  or 
transgression  of  a  rule  in  some  trifling 
circumstance. 

FAVOUR  OF  GOD,    See  Grack. 

FEAR  is  that  uneasiness  of  mind 
which  arises  from  an  apprehenaon  of 
dan^r,  attended  with  a  desire  of  avoid- 
ing It.  ••  Fear."  says  Dr  Watt^  "  shows 
itself  by  paleness  of  the  cheeks,  anking 
of  the  spirits,  trembling  of  the  limbs, 
hurry  and  confusion  of  the  mind  and 
thoughts,  agonies  of  nature,  and  faint- 
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iog.    Many  a  person  has  died  with  fear,  rification.    Fensts    and  the  ceremctietf 

Sometimes  it  rousrs  ail  nature  to  exert  thert-nt,    have  made  gr  at  part  of  the 

itKlf  ill  speedy  flijeht,  or  other  methods  -reiigion  (>f'aim<st  oil  nati  ns  and  sects j 

toaToid  the  approaching  evil ;  sudden  hence  the  Gm  ks. 


terror  has  performed  some  almost  in 
credlbles  of  this  kind.'* 

Fear  Is  of  different  kinds :  1.  There 
is  ao  itMatrout  and  mpergtUimu  fear% 
which  is  called  lurilfUfAmmi  a  fear  of 
dauDODS.  which  the  city  of  Athens  was 
greatly  addicted  ta  **  1  perceive,"  says 
the  apostle  Paul,  **  that  m  all  things  ve 
are  too  supersdtious,"  or  given  to  the 
fear  and  worship  of  false  deities— 3* 
There  is  an  external  fear  of  Ood.  an 
OBtward  show  and  professioa  of  it, 
which  is  taught  by  the  prect-pu  cf  men : 
as  fai  the  men  of  Samaria,  who  pre 
tended  to  fear  the  Lord,  as  the  priest 
instructed  them,  and  yet  servtd  their 
own  gods ;  and  such  an  ext<  mal  tear 
cf  God,  Job's  friends  supposed  was  al' 
that  he  had,  and  that  even  he  had  cast 
that  off.— 3.  Inhere  is  a  hypocritical] 
Jear^  When  men  make  a  proft-ssion  of 
religion;  but  only  serve  him  for  »)me 
sinister  end  and  selfish  view,  whicii 
Satan  insinuated  was  Job's  case,  **  Doth 
Job  liear  God  for  naught  i  Job.  i  9.— 
4»  There  is  a  oerviU  fear^  which  thf  y 
poMss  who  serve  God  from  fear  of 
poniriiment,  and  not  from  love  to  him. 
—5.  There  is  a  filial  fear,  such  as  that 
of  a  son  to  his  father.  Fear  is  sinful 
when— 1  It  proceeds  from  unbeiief  or 
distrust  of  God  :  2.  Whin  it  ascribes 
more  to  the  cnature  than  is  due ;  or 
when  we  fear  our  enemies  without  con- 
sidering they  are  under  God  :  :?.  WMen 
we  fear  that  in  God  that  is  not  in  him. 
or  thtt  he  will  break  his  promse,  &c. 
4.  When  our  fear  is  immoderate,  so  as 
to  distract  us  in  duty.    Sec  next  article. 


the  Romans,  Maho- 
metans, ami  Christians,  have  not  been 
without  them. 

Feasts  among  ns,  are  either  immove- 
able or  moveable  Immoveable  fieastt 
are  thobe  constantly  celebrated  on  the 
same  day  of  the  yt-ar  The  principal  of 
these  are  Christ  mas- day,  Cn-cumcisioD, 
Epiphany,  Can:;ltma:»  or  Furificadoo} 
Lafiy-day,  or  th«-  aoiini>ciation»  called 
u'so  the  Incarnation  and  conception; 
All  Saints,  and  All  Souls ;  btrsides  the 
days  of  the  several  apostles,  as  tSC 
Thomas,  St.  Paul.  M<  veable  feasts  are 
those  which  are  not  confined  to  the 
same  day  of  the  year.  Of  these  the 
principal  is  Elaster,  which  gives  law 
to  al'  the  rest,  all  of  them  following  and 
keeping  their  proprr  distances  frSa  it. 
Such  are  Palm  Sunday,  Good  FridjqTy 
Ash  Wednt-sday,  Sexagesima.  Asoen' 
sion-day.  Pentecost,  and  Trinity  %mt* 
day. 

Besides  these  feasts,  which  are  gene' 
ral,  and  enji  irted  b>'  the  church,  tnere 
are  others  local  anid  occasional,  enjoin- 
ed by  the  magistrate,  or  volnntsri^  set 
on  foot  by  the  people  i  such  are  the 
days  of  thanksgiving  for  delivery  from 
war,  plagues,  occ  ;  such  are  also  the 
vigils  or  wakers  in  commemoration  of 
the  dedication  of  particular  churches. 

I'he  prodigious  increase  of  feast  dasre 
in  the  Christian  church,  commenced 
towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, occasioned  by  the  discovery  that 
was  made  of  the  remains  of  martyrs^ 
and  other  holy  men  for  the  commemo- 


r:itiofi  of  whom  they  were  established. 
These,  instead  of  being  set  apart  for 
FEAR  OF  GOD,  is  that  holy  disp>  !|  pious  exercises,    were  abused  in  indo- 
le' In 


■tion  or  gracious  habit,  formed  in  th< 
soqI  by  the   lii>ly  Spirit,    whereby  wej 
are  inclined   to  ob'^  all    (vod's  cm  | 
nands ;  and  evidenci-s  itself,     l .  By  a 
dread  of  his  displeasure.— 2.    Desire  of, 
his  favour.— -3.    Kei^ard   for  his  exctl  j 
lencies. — 4.  Submission  to  his  will— 5. 
Gradtude  for  his  benetits. — 6.  Sincerity 
in  his  worship.— 7.    Conscientious  obe- 
dience to  his  commands,  Prov.  viii,  13. 
lob   XX viii.    28       Batet'    fVorht,  page 
913:    Gilfa    Body    of   Divimty,   vol.  iii. 
book  i. 

FEAR  OF  DKATH.    See  Death. 

FEARS.    See  Doubts. 

FEAST,  in  a  r*  liginus  sense,  is  a  ce 
remony  of  feasting  and  thanksgiving. 

The  principal  feasts  of  the  Jews  were 
the  feast  of  trumpets  of  expiation,  of 
tabernacles,  of  the  dedication,  of  the 
piBOver,  of  Pentecost,  and  that  of  pu- 


'nee.  voluptU'Osness,  and  criminal 
practices.  Many  of  them  were  institu- 
ted on  a  pagan  model,  and  perverted  to^ 
similar  purposes.    J^ee  Holt  Dat. 

FEAST  OF  ASSES  This  was  a 
festival  in  the  Romish  church,  and  wae 
celebrated  at  Beauvais  They  chose  a 
young  woman,  the  handsomest  in  the 
town  ;  made  her  ride  on  an  ass  richly 
harnessed,  and  placed  in  her  arms  a 
pretty  infant.  In  this  state  followed 
by  the  bishop  and  clergy,  she  marched 
in  procession  from  the  cathedral  to  the 
church  of  St  Stephen ;  entered  into  the 
sanctuary,  placed  herself  near  the  aharg. 
and  then  celebrated  mass ;  not  forget-' 
ti>  g  to  explain  the  fine  qualities  of  the 
animal,  and  i  xhorting  nim  to  make  a 
devout  genuflection,  with  a  variety  tt 
other  fooleries 
FEELINGS  RELlGlOU^iLi^V^ 
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ttmatkms  or  emotions  of  the  mind  pro- 
duced by  the  views  we  have  of  reli^on. 
While  some  enthusiasts  boast  of,  de- 
pend on,  and  talk  much  of  their  feelings, 
there  are  others  who  are  led  to  discard 
Uie  term»  and  almost  to  abandon  the 
idea  of  rdigunu  feeling ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent* that  however,  many  have  been 
misguided  and  deceived  by  their  feel- 
inftt  yet  there  is  no  such  thing  as  r«rli- 
gion  without  this.  For  instance ;  reli- 
gion  consists  in  contrition,  n-pentance, 
and  devodon :  now,  what  is  contrition 
but  ufieling'  of  sorrow  for  sin  f  What  is 
repentance  but  a  feeUtig  of  hatred  to 
it»  with  a  relinquishing  of  it  P  what  is 
devotion  but  a  feeting  of  love  to  God 
and  his  ways?  Who  can  separate  the 
idea  cf  feeling  from  any  of  these  acts  f 
The  ^ct  is  this ;  religirnis  feelings,  like 
every  thing  ebe,  have  been  abused ; 
aad  men,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of 
fjRnaticism,  have  run  into  the  opposite 
evil  of  lukewarmness,  and  been  content 
with  a  system  without  feelinglts  energy. 
See  Affection,  Enthusiasm,  £x- 

rXAlKNCE 

FELLOWSHIP,  joint  interest,  or 
the  having  one  common  stock.  The 
feUow^ip  of  the  saints  is  twofold :  1. 
With  God,  1  John  i.  3.  1  Cor.  i.  9. 
t  Cor.  jdiL  14.— 2.  With  one  another, 
1  lohn  I.  7. 

FeUvwefdp  with  Ood,  connsts  in 
kDOwledp;e  of  his  will.  Job  xxii.  21. 
Jobo  xvit.  3.  Agreement,  Amos,  iii.  2. 
Strength  of  afftction,  Rom.  vtii.  38,  39. 
Enjoyment  of  his  presence,  Ps.  iv.  6. 
Conformity  to  his  image,  1  John  ii.  6. 
1  John  i.  6. 

FMertoehip  of  the  etdntt,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  fellowship  of  duties,  Rom. 
ail  6  1  Cor.  xii.  1.  1  Thess.  v.  17,  18. 
Junes  V.  16.  Of  ordinances,  Heb.  x. 
24b  Acts  ii.  46.  Of  grace^s  love,  joy, 
te.  Heb.  X.  24.  Mai.  iii  16.  2  Cor  viii. 
4b  Of  interest  spiritual,  and  sometimes 
temporal,  Rom.  xii.  4  13.  Heb.  xiii.  16. 
Of  aofferings,  Rom.  xv.  1,  2.  Gal.  vi. 
1,  S.  Rom.  xii.  15.  Of  etcmit  glory, 
BiBV.  vii  9.    See  Communion. 

FIDELITY,  faithfulntrss,  or  the  con- 
adeotious  discharge  of  those  duties  of  a 
religioiis,  personal,  and  relative  nature, 
vhich  we  are  bound  to  perform.  See 
an  exoelfent  sermon  on  the  subject  in 
JDr.  Erskin^a  Sermma,  vol.  ii.  p.  304. 

FIFTH  MONARCHY  MEN,  were 
a  let  of  enthusiasts,  in  the  time  of  Crom- 
weU,  who  expected  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  Christ  to  establish  on  earth  a 
new  monarchy  or  iLingdom.  In  conse- 
qneooe  of  this  illusion,  some  of  them 
aimed  at  the  subversion  of  all  hunum 
f^overnineiit.     In  aadent  history  we 


read  of  four  great  monarchies,  the  Aa- 
Syrian,  Persian,  Grecian,  and  the  Ro- 
man ;  and  these  men,  believing  thac 
this  new  spiritual  kir^om  of  Chriat 
was  to  be  the  fifth,  came  to  bear  the 
name  by  which  they  were  called.  Their 
lieader  was  Thomas  Venner,  a  wine 
cooper,  who  in  his  little  conventicle  in 
Coleman  Street  warmed  his  admirers 
with  passionate  expectations  of  a  fifth 
universal  monarchy,  under  the  personal 
reign  of  King  Jesus  upon  earth,  and  that 
the  saints  were  to  take  the  kin^om  to 
themselves.  To  introduce  this  imagin* 
ary  kingilom,  they  march -d  out  of 
their  meeting  house,  towards  St.  Paul's 
church -yard,  cm  Sunday,  Jan.  6th,  1660» 
to  the  number  of  about  fifty  men,  well 
armed  and  with  a  resolution  to  «^ubvert 
the  present  government  nr  to  die  in 
the  attempt.  They  ptibiish'd  a  d;^cla- 
ration  of  the  design  of  their  rising,  and 

f)laced  sentinels  at  proper  places.  The 
ord  mayor  sent  tne  trained  bands  to 
disperse  them,  whom  they  quickly  rout- 
ed, but  in  the  evening  retired  to  Cane 
Wood,  between  Highgate  and  Hamp- 
stead.  On  Wednesday  morning  they 
returned,  and  dispersedf  a  party  of  the 
king's  soldiers  in  Thread  peedle  Street. 
In  Wood  Street  they  repelled  the  train- 
ed bands,  and  some  of  the  horse  guards  ; 
but  Venner  himself  was  knocked  down* 
and  some  of  his  company  slain ;  from 
hence  the  remainder  retreated  to  Crip- 
plegate,  and  took  possession  of  a  bouse, 
which  they  threatened  to  defend  with 
a  desperate  resolution ;  but  nobody  ap- 
pearing to  countenance  their  frenzy, 
they  surrendered  after  they  had  lost 
about  half  their  number.  Venner,  and 
one  of  his  officers,  were  hanged  before 
their  meeting  house  door  in  Coleman 
Street,  Jan.  19th ;  and  a  few  days  after 
nine  more  were  executed  in  divers  parts 
of  the  city. 

FILIAL  PIETY,  U  the  affectionate 
attachment  of  children  to  their  parents, 
including  in  it  love,  reverence,  obe- 
dience, and  relief.  Justly  has  it  been 
observed,  that  these  great  duties  are 
prompted  equally  by  nature  and  by  gra« 
titude,  independent  of  the  injunctions  of 
religion ;  for  where  shall  we  find  the 
person  who  hath  received  from  any  one 
benefits  so  great,  or  so  many,  as  chil- 
dren from  uieir  parents  ?  And  it  may 
be  truly  said,  that  if  persons  are  undu- 
tiful  to  their  parents,  they  seldom  prove 
good  to  any  other  relation.  See  article 
Children. 

FILIATION  OF  THE  SON  OF 
GOD.    Sep  Son  of  God. 

FIRE  PHILOSOPHERS.  See  Th«- 

080PHISTS. 
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FIRST  FRUITS,  among  the  He- 
brews, were  oblatioot  t)f  part  of  the 
firvict  of  the  harvest,  cfferrtl  to  God  as 
•■  acknowledgment  of  his  sovereign  do- 
nrinioD.  There  was  another  sort  6f  first 
firabs  which  was  paid  to  God.  When 
iiraad  was  kneaded  in  a  fiimiiy,  a  p(»r- 
Hon  of  H  was  set  apart,  and  given  to 
the  priest  or  Levite  who  dwelt  in  the 
ptace  If  thtrre  we^  no  piicst  or  Le- 
vile  there,  it  wss  cast  into  the  oven,  and 
ri— ■Wfil  hy  the  fire  These  oOerings 
■ade  a  considerable  part  of  the  reve- 
Boeaof  die  priesthood.  Lev  zxiii.  Exnd. 
nfi.  39.  Chron.  zxui.  19.  Numb.  zv. 
19,80. 

Tlr/rir  fimitB  rf  the  Spirit,  are  soch 
eonsMinications  of  his  grace  on  earth. 
m  Mtr  assure  as  of  the  fall  enjnyment 
of  God  m  heaven,  Rnm.  viiii  23.  Christ 
is  called  the  first  fruits  of  them  that 
:  lor  as  the  first  fruits  were  ear^ 
to  the  Jews  of  the  sncceecUng  har- 
to  Christ  is  the  first  firaits  of  the 
itsarrectioo,  or  the  earnest  of  a  fatare 
Roorrectkn ;  that  as  he  rose,  so  shall  be- 
ievers  also  rise  to  hsppinesi  and  Kfe, 
1  Cor.  XV.  20 

#lnr  frrnu  are  mentioned  in  ancient 
writers  as  one  part  of  the  church  re- 


FlrmJruU9,  in  the  church  of  Enghind, 
aie  the  profits  of  every  spiritual  be- 
nefice for  the  first  year,  according  to  the 
vahtttion  thereof  in  the  king's  book. 

FIVE. POINTS,  are  the  five  doc- 
tribes  controverted  between  the  Armi- 
nfauit  and  Gaivinists.  See  Calvimists. 

FLACIANS,  the  foUowers  of  Mat- 
tUts  Flacios  lllyricus,  who  flourished 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  taught 
that  original  sin  is  the  very  substance 
flf  Iraman  nature ;  and  that  the  fall  of 
■an  was  an  event  which  extinguished 
hi  the  human  mind  every  virtunus  ten* 
dcncy.  every  noble  faculty,  and  left  no- 
thing behind  it  bat  universal  darkness 
and  oorruption 

FLAGELLANTES  See  Whip- 
pxms 

FLATTERY,  a  servile  and  fawning 
behaviour,  attended  with  servile  com* 
pllaoces  and  obsequiousness,  in  order  to 
gain  a  person's  favour. 

FLEMINGIANS,  or  flavdrians, 
a  sect  of  rigid  Anabaptists,  who  ac- 
qoired  this  name  in  thr  sixteenth  cen« 
tary*  because  most  of  them  were  na- 
tives of  Flanders,  by  way  of  distinction 
from  the  Waterlandians.  SeeWATsa- 

LAVDIAKS. 

FOLLfY,  a^- cording  to  Mr.  Locke, 
consists  in  the  drawing  of  false  conclu* 
stens  from  just  principles,  by  which  it 
is  distiogutshed  from  madness,  which 


draws  just  conclusions  from  false  prin- 
ciples. But  this  seems  too  confined  a 
definition.  Fdly,  in  its  most  general 
acceptation,  diiMttcs  a  ^skness  of  in* 
tellect  or  apprehension,  or  some  partial 
absurdity  in  sendiiieat  or  conduct  Sbo 
Evil,  Stir. 

FOOL,  one  who  hal  not  the  use  of 
reason  or  judgment.  In  Scriptofe,  wick- 
ed persons  are  often  called  foola,  of 
fbotisli,  because  such  act  contrary  to 
reason,  trust  to  their  own  hearts,  vlo- 
hite  the  Uws  of  God.  and  prefer  thingi 
vile,  trifling,  and  temporal,  to  sack  as 
are  Important*  divine,  and  eternal. 

FOOLISH  SPEAKING^  soch  khid 
of  cooversatifin,  as  includes  fbltjr,  and 
can  ho  ways  be  profitable  and  totcreH* 
ing,  Eph.  V.  4.  Faetdmunem^  indeed, . 
is  allowable,  when  it  ministers  to  harm* 
less  divertisement,  and  delight  to  con* 
venation ;  when  it  is  used  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  exposing  thutgs  which  are  bale 
and  vile ;  when  it  has  for  iu  aim  the 
reformation  of  others ;  when  used  by 
way  of  defence  under  unjust  reproacn. 
But  an  such  kind  of  speaking  as  la- 
chides  invfane  jesting,  loose,  wanton* 
scorrilous  injurious,  unseasonable,  valn» 
glorioQs  talk,  b  strictly  forbidden.  Sea 
%arr9w*ff  exceOeut  Sertiun  M  f  Ait  tu^^  Ai 
hi9  W9rk9i  vol.  i  ser.  14. 

FORBEARANCE,  Is  the  act  of  pa- 
tiently endunng  provocation  or  ofience. 
The  f  illowing  may  be  considered  as 
the  most  powerful  mcentives  to  the  ex^ 
ercise  of  this  disposition :  1.  The  conri- 
deration  that  we  ourselves  often  stand 
in  need  of  it  from  others,  Gal.  vi.  1.— • 
2.  The  express  command  of  Scripture, 
Eph.  iv.  2.  Col.  lii,  13  *-3.  The  fefidty 
of  this  disposition.  It  is  sure  to  briqg 
happiness  at  last,  while  resentment 
only  increases  our  own  misery,— 4.  That 
it  IS  one  of  the  strongest  evidences  we 
can  give  of  the  reality  of  our  religion, 
J(ihn  xiii.  35  —5.  The  beautiful  exam- 
ple of  Christ,  Heb.  xii.  3.  1  Pet  II. 
21—23. 

FORBEARANCE  OF  GOD.  See 
Patience  op  God. 

FOREKNOWLEDGE  OF  GOD, 
in  his  foresight  or  knowledge  of  everr 
thing  thfit  in  to  come  to  pass,  Aats  fl. 
23.  This  foreknowledge,  says  Char- 
nock,  was  from  etemitv.  Seeing  he 
knows  things  possible  in  his  power,  and 
things  future  hi  his  will,  it  his  power 
arid  resolves  were  from  ettmitf,  hii 
knowledge  must  be  so  too  i  or  else  we 
must  make  him  ignorant  of  hb  own 
power,  and  ignorant  of  his  own  will 
mm  eternity,  and  consequently  net 
from  etimlty  blessed  and  perfect  SBa 
knowledge  of  potible  thtng^  niraak  t«i 
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parallel  with  his  will.  If  he  willed  from  j 
cCeroitv,  he  knew  from  eternity  u^hat 
be  willed ;  but  that  he  diil  will  imm 
eterni^  we  miut  grauit,  unless  we  wou^d 
render .  him  chati^abie,  and  conceive 
him  to  be  made  m  time  of  nut  wil- 
ling. The  knowledge  uf  God  hath  in 
time  was  always  one  and  ih^.  same,  be- 
came his  understabdiog  ,in  his  proper 
easence,  as  perfea  as  his'  essence,  and 
of  an. immutable  nature. 

**To  deny  this  is,  (savs  Sdurin,)  to 
degrade  the  Almighty  ;  fur  what,  pray, 
is  a  God  who  created  beings,  and  who 
could  not  foresee  what  w(Hild  re»ult 
from  their  txistence^  A  God,  who 
formed  spirits  unitt-d  to  bodits  by  cer- 
tain laws,  and  who  did  not  know  how  to 
combine  these  laws  so  as  to  foresee  the 
effects  they  would  produce^  A  God 
forced  to  suspend  kiis  judgment  P  A 
God  who  every  days  learns  something 
new,  and  who  doth  not  know  to  day 
what  will  happen  to-morrow  ?  A  God 
who  cannot  tell  whether  peace  will  be 
concluded,  or  war  continue  to  ravage 
the  world  ;  whether  religion  will  be  re- 
ceived in  a  certain  kingdom,  or  whether 
it  will  be  banisiud ;  w  nether  the  right 
heir  will  succeed  to  the  crown,  or  whe- 
ther the  crown  will  bt  set  on  the  head 
of  a  usurper?  For  according  to  the 
different  determinations  of  the  wills  of 
men,  of  King,  or  people,  t'^e  prince  will 
inake  peace,  or  declare  war :  religion 
will  be  banished  or  admitted ;  the  ty- 
rant or  the  lawful  king  will  occupy  the 
throne  :  for  it  Gcxl  cannot  foresee  how 
the  volitions  of  men  will  be  determined, 
he  cannot  fon-see  any  of  these  events 
What  is  this  but  to  di  grade  God  from 
bis  Deity,  and  to  make  the  most  perfect 
of  all  intelligences  a  being  involved  in 
darkness  and  unortamty  like  our- 
selves P"    See  Omviscience 

FORGIVENESS,  the  pardon  of  Aixy 
cfience  committed  against  us.  This  in 
a  virtue  which  our  Lord  expressly  in  I 
colcates,  not  as  extending  to  our  friends . 
only,  but  to  our  enemies.  ^  Ye  have  j 
heard,"  saith  he,  '*  Thou  shalt  love  thy  ; 
neighbour,  and  hate  thine  enemy,  but  1 
aayunto  you,  love  your  enemies,"  &c. 
••  This,"  ^ays  an  ingenius  writer,  "  was 
a  lesson  so  new,  and  utterly  unknown, 
till  tauf^ht  by  his  doctrines  and  enforc  d 
by  his  example,  that  the  wisest  moral 
ists  of  the  wisest  nations  and  ages  re- 
presented the  desire  of  revenge  as  a 
oiark  of  a  nobl<'  mind  ;  but  hnw  much 
more  magnanimous,  how  much  more 
beneficial  to  mankind,  is  forgiveness ! 
It  b  more  magnanimous,  becuuse  every 
generous  and  exalted  disposition  of  the 
]EI|ii|aan  mind  is  requisite  to  the  practice 


of  it ;  and  it  is  the  most  beneficial,  be* 
cause  it  puts  an  end  to  an  eternal  suc- 
cession of  injuries  and  retaliations.*' 
Let  us,  therefore,  learn  to  cherish  this 
noble  disposition ;  let  the  bitterest  ene- 
my we  have  be  softened  by  its  eflRects  ; 
let  us  consider  also  how  triendly  it  isSto 
our  own  happiness,  and  how  much  it  pre- 
vents the  unliappiness  of  others.  "  The 
feuds  and  animosities,  in  families,  and 
between  neighbours,  which  disturb  the 
intercourse  of  human  life,  and  collec- 
tively compose  half  the  misery  of  it, 
have  their  foundation  in  the  want  of  a 
forgiving  temper,  and  can  never  cease 
but  by  tlK  exercise  of  this  virtue  on 
one  side,  or  on  both."  Paleyt  Moral 
Philotophy  vol.  i  p.  271 ;  Soame  Jenyw^ 
Ini,  Evid.  p.  67,  68 ;  Clarke**  Sermon^  ser. 
2.  vol  X.  ;  Tillot9QrCt  Sermon  vol.  viii.  p. 
254 

FORGIVENESS  OF  SINS.  See 
Pardon  Mkrct. 

FOHMAiJSr.  one  who  places  too 
much  dependence  on  outward  ceremo- 
nies of  religion,  or  who  is  more  tcna- 
aous  of  the  form  of  religion  than  the 
power  of  it. 

FORMS  OF  PRAYER.    See  Peat. 

FORNICATION,  whoredom,  or  the 
act  of  iticontinency  between  single  per- 
sons; for  it  either  of  the  parties  be 
married,  it  is  adultery.  While  the 
Scriptures  give  no  sanction  to  those 
austerities  which  have  been  imposed  on 
men  under  the  idea  of  religion,  so  oo 
the  oiher  hand,  they  give  no  liberty  for 
the  indulKence  of  any  propensity  that 
would  either  militate  against  our  own 
interest  or  that  of  others.  It  is  in  vain 
to  argue  the  innocency  of  fornication 
from  the  natural  passions  implanted  in 
us.  suice  **  marriage  is  honourable  in 
all,'*  and  wisely  appointed  for  the  pre- 
venUiin  of  those  evils  which  would 
otherwise  ensue  ;  and,  besides  the  exis- 
tence of  any  natural  propensity  in  us, 
is  no  proof  that  it  is  to  be  gratified  with* 
out  any  restriction.  That  fornication  is 
both  unlawful  and  unreasonable,  may 
be  easily  inferred,  if  we  consider,  1. 
That  our  Saviour  expressly  dedares 
this  to  be  a  crime,  Mari^  vii.  21  —23. — 
2.  That  the  Scriptures  declare  that 
fornicators  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom 
of  God,  1  Cor.  vi.  9.  Heb  xii.  16.  Gal. 
v.  19 — 22.-3.  Fornication  sinks  into  a 
mere  brutal  commerce,  a  gratification 
which  was  designed  to  be  the  cement  of 
a  sacred,  generous,  and  tender  fnend- 
ship.— 4.  It  leaves  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  children,  as  to  the  father  at 
least,  utterly  unsecured — 5.  It  stroi^- 
ly  tempts  the  guilty  mother  to  guard 
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herself  from  in&mjr  by  methods  of  pro- 
carinr  abortion,  which  not  only  destroys 
the  child*  hot  even  the  mother.— 6.  It 
dbqoalifies  the  dtluded  creatures  to  bt 
cfcher  good  wives,  or  mothers,  in  any 
tern  marriage,  raininc  that  modestjr 
whkh  is  the  guardian  ot  noptial  happi- 
■nm  T.  It  absoliitrly  disqoaliiies  a  man 
for  the  best  satisfsctionf;  those  of  truth, 
vhrfae^  imooent  graAicatioos,  tender 
«d  generous  friendship.-^  It  often 
peipetnates  a  disease  which  may  be  ac- 
coMled  one  of  the  sorest  maladies  of 
hoaun  natmne,  and  the  effects  of  which 
are  sidd  to  vbit  the  constitution  of  even 
disumt  generations. 

FORTIIIJDE  is  a  virtue  or  quality 
ef  the  mind  generally  considered  the 
saose  with  courage ;  though,  in  a  more 
accorate  sense,  they  seem  to  be  distin* 
MiJisbie.  Couraj^e  resisu  danger,  for- 
Smde  supports  pain.  Courage  may  be 
a  virtne  or  vice,  according  to  the  cir 
cwnsrances ;  fortitude  is  always  a  vir- 
tae :  we  speak  of  desperate  courage,  but 
noi  of  de^rate  fortitude.  A  contempt 
9  neglect  of  danger  may  be  caUed  cou- 
lage  ;  but  fortitude  is  the  virtue  of  a  ra- 
tional and  considerate  mind,  and  is  fouml- 
In  a  sense  of  honour,  and  a  regard  to 
dn^« 

CkHaiian  fortitude  may  be  defmed 
that  state  of  mind  which  arises  from 
Crath  and  confidence  in  God ;  enables  us 
to  stand  collected  and  undisturbed  in  the 
time  of  difficulty  and  danger :  and  is  at 
an  equal  distance  from  rashness  on  the 
one  lumd,  and  pusillanimity  on  the  other, 
Fortitiide  takes  different  names,  accord- 
ing aa  it  acts  in  opposition  to  different 
Cfils ;  but  some  of  those  names  are  ap- 
plied with  considerable  latitude.  With 
respect  to  daneer  in  general,  fortitude 
has  been  called  intrejiidity  ;  with  re- 
spect to  the  dangers  of  war.  valour ; 
with  respect  to  pain  of  t)ocly,  or  distress 
of  mind,  /utticnce  ;  with  respect  to  la- 
bour, acttviiy  ;  with  respect  to  injury, 
Jorbtarance  ;  with  respect  to  our  condi- 
tion in  general,  magnanimity. 

Christian  fortitude  is  necessary  to  vi- 
gilance, patience,  self-denial,  and  per- 
severance ;  and  is  requisite  under  af 
fliction,  temptation,  persecution,  destr- 
tioo,  ajKl  death.  1  he  noble  cause  in 
which  the  Christian  is  engaged  ;  the 
glorious  Master  whom  he  serves ;  the 
prevision  that  is  made  for  his  security ; 
the  tth^rious examples  stt  })efore  him ; 
the  ao^obation  of  a  good  conscience ; 
and  tne  grand  prospect  he  has  in  view, 
are  idl  powerful  motives  to  the  exercise 
of  this  grace.  IVatu*  Str,  ser.  13  ;  Evant 
Htr.  ser.  19,  vol.  i.;  Steelt^a  Christian 
tkf%  i  MOa^n^t  Sn;  yqH.  i.  ser.  v. 


FORTUNE,  a  name  which,  among 
the  ancients,  seemed  to  have  denoted  a 
principle  of  fortuity,  whereby  things 
came  to  pass  without  being  necessitated 
thereto;  but  what  and  whence  that 
principle  is,  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
rver  precisely  thought.  It  does  not  ap- 
I)ear  that  the  antiquity  of  the  wofd  Is 
very  high  It  is  acknowledged,  on  all 
hands,  that  Tv^v,  from  whence  the  Ro- 
mans took  their  fortuna,  was  a  term  in- 
vented long  after  the  times  of  He»od 
and  Homer,  in  whose  writings  it  no 
where  occurs.  The  philosophiod  sense 
of  the  word  coincides  with  what  is  vul- 
garly called  chance.  It  is  difficult  to  as- 
certain what  it  denotes  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  now  use  the  word.  It  has 
Been  justly^  .observed,  that  they  who 
Wbuld  substitute  the  name  of  providence 
in  Heu  of  that  of  fortune,  cannot  give 
any  tolerable  sense  to  half  the  phrases 
wherein  the  word  occurs. 

FRAME.  This  word  is  used  to  de- 
note any  state  of  mind  a  man  may  be  in ; 
and,  in  a  religions  sense,  is  often  con- 
nected with  the  word  feeling,  or  used 
synonvmously  with  it    See  Fbblim o. 

"If  our  frames  are  comfortable,** 
says  ooe^  '*we  may  make  them  the  mat^ 
ter  of  our  praise,  but  nut  of  our  pride  ; 
we  may  make  them  our  pleasure,  but 
not  our  portion  ;  we  may  make  them 
the  matter  of  our  encouragement,  but 
not  the  ground  of  our  security.  Are  our 
frames  dark  and  uncomfortable  ?  they 
should  humble  us,  but  not  discourage 
us ;  they  should  quicken  us,  but  not  oif>- 
struct  us  in  our  application  for  necessaiy 
and  suitable  grace ;  they  should  make 
us  see  our  own  emptiness,  but  not  make 
us  suspect  the  fulness  of  Christ ;  they 
should  make  us  see  our  own  unworthi- 
ness,  but  not  make  us  suspect  the  wil- 
lingness of  Christ ;  they  should  make  us 
see  our  own  weakness,  but  not  cause  us 
to  suspect  the  strength  of  Christ ;  they 
shookf  make  us  suspect  our  own  hearts, 
but  not  the  firmness  and  freeness  of  the 
promises" 

FRANCISCANS,  a  religious  order 
founded  by  St.  Francis  in  the  year  1209. 
Francis  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  of 
As^isi,  in  the*  province  of  Umbria,  who, 
having  led  a  diiisolute  life,  was  reclaim- 
ed by  a  fit  of  sickness,  and  afterwards 
fell  into  an  extravagant  devotion  that 
looked  less  like  religion  than  alienation 
of  mind  Soon  after  this,  viz.  in  the  year 
1208.  hearing  the  passage  repeated  in 
which  Christ  addn-sses  his  apostles. 
Provide  neither  gold  nor  tUver,  &c. 
Matt.  X.  9,  10.  he  was  led  to  consider  a 
voluntary  and  absolute  poverty  as  the 
essence  of  the  Gospel,  and  Xo  ^revcci 
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this  poverty  as  a  sacred  rule  both  to 
himself  and  to  the  few  that  followed 
him.  This  new  society,  which  appeared 
to  Innocent  III.  extremely  adapted  to 
the  present  state  of  the  church,  and  pro- 
per to  restore  its  decUning  credit*  was 
solemnly  approved  and  confirmed  by 
HoDorius  111.,  in  1223,  and  had  made  a 
considerable  progress  before  the  death 
of  its  founder  in  1226.  Francis,  through 
an  excessive  humility,  would  not  suffer 
the  monks  of  his  order  to  be  called  fro- 
tree,  i.  e.  brethren  or  friars :  but  /rater- 
aiU,  i.  e  little  brethren,  or  friars  mi 
nor,  by  which  denomination  they  have 
been  generally  since  distinguished.  'Vhe 
Franciscans  and  Dominicans  were  zeal- 
ous and  active  friends  to  the  papal  hier 
archy.  and  in  return  wire  distinguishol 
by  pecuhar  privile^s  and  honourable 
employments.  Thtr  Franciscans,  in  par- 
ticular, were  invested  ith  the  treasure 
of  ample  and  extensive  indulgences,  the 
distribution  of  which  was  committed  to 
them  by  the  popes  as  a  mean  of  subsis 
t9nce,  and  a  rich  indemni6cation  for 
their  voluntary  poverty .  In  const  quence 
of  this  grant,  the  rule  of  the  founder, 
which  abscdtttely  prohilnted  both  per 
sonal  and  collective  property,, so  that 
neither  the  individual  nor  the  commu 
nity  were  to  possess  either  fund,  reve- 
nue, or  any  worldly  goods,  was  consi- 
dered as  too  strict  and  severe,  and  dis- 
pensed with  snon  after  his  death.  In 
1231,  Gregory  IX.  published  an  inter 
prctation  of  this  rule,  mitigating  its  ri- 
gour ;  which  was  farther  confirmed  t^ 
Innocent  IV.,  in  1245,  and  by  Alexander 
IV.,  in  1247.  These  milder  operations 
were  zealously  opposed  by  a  branch  of 
the  Franciscans,  called  the  spiritual ; 
and  their  complaints  were  regarded  by 
Nicholas  III.,  who,  in  1279,  published  a 
famous  constitution,  confirming  the  rule 
of  St  Francis,  and  containing  an  elabo 
rate  explication  of  the  maxims  he  re- 
commended, and  the  duties  he  prescri- 
bed. In  1287,  Matthew,  of  Aqua  Spar- 
ta, being  elrcted  general  of  the  order, 
discouraged  the  ancient  discipline  of  the 
Franciscans,  and  indulged  his  monks  in 
abandoning  even  the  appearance  of  po- 
verty ;  and  this  conduct  inflamed  the 
indtignation  of  the  spiritual  or  austere 
Franciscans;  so  that,  from  the  year 
1290,  seditions  and  schisms  arose  in  an 
order  that  had  been  so  famous  for  its 
pretended  disinterestedness  and  humili- 
ty. Sucli  was  the  enthusiastic  frenzy  of 
the  Franciscans,  that  they  impifnisly 
maintained  that  tht-  founder  of  their  or- 
der was  a  second  Christ,  in  all  respects 
similar  to  the  first,  and  that  their  iRSti- 
tution  and  discipline  were  the  true  Gos- 


I  pel  of  Jesus.  Accordingly,  Albizi,  a 
Franciscan  of  Pisa,  published  a  book  in 
1383,  with  the  applause  of  his  order, 
entitled  the  Book  of  the  Conformities 
of  St.  Francis  with  Jesus  Christ.  In 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  whole 
Franciscan  order  was  divided  into  two 
parties  ;  the  one  embracing  the  severe 
discipline  and  absolute  poverty  of  St. 
Francis,  and  we4b  called  apiritualtf  and 
the  other,  who  insisted  on  mitigating 
the  austere  injunctions  of  their  founder, 
were  denominated  brethren  of  the  commU' 
nity.  These  wore  long,  loose,  and  good 
hatnts.  with  large  hoods;  the  former 
.  were  clad  in  a  strait,  coarse,  and  short 
dress,  pretending  that  this  dreis  was 
enjoined  by  %it.  Francis,  and  that  no 
iM3wer  on  earth  had  a  right  to  alter  it 
Neither  the  moderation  of  Clement  V. 
nor  the  violence  of  John  XXIL,  could 
appease  the  tumult  occasioned  by  these 
two  parties ;  however,  their  rage  sub- 
sided from  the  year  1329  In  1368  these 
two  parties  were  formed  into  two  Urge 
bodies,  comprehending  the  whole  Fran- 
ciscan order,  viz.  the  anrventunl  brt» 
thren,  and  the  brethren  of  the  obtervaneeg 
or  obtervation,  from  whom  sprung  the 
Capuchins  and  Recollects.  The  general 
opinion  is,  that  the  Franciscans  came 
into  England  in  the  year  1224.  and  had 
their  first  house  at  Canterbury,  and 
their  secrmd  at  London ;  but  there  is  no 
certain  account  of  their  being  here  till 
kingHenry  VI I. built  twoor  three  houses 
for  them.  At  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  the  conventual  Franciscans 
had  about  fifty -five  houses,  which  were 
under  seven  custodies  or  wardenshipsi 
viz.  those  of  London,  Worcester,  York, 
Cambridge,  Bristol,  Newcastle,  and  Ox- 
ford. 

FRATERNITY,  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic countries,  signifies  a  society  for 
the  improvement  of  devotion.  Of  these 
there  are  several  sorts,  as,  1.  The  fra- 
ternity of  the  Rosarv,  founded  by  St 
Dominic.  It  is  divided  into  two  braiicbes» 
called  the  commmon  rotary  and  the  per- 
peHial  rosary ;  the  former  of  whom  are 
obliged  to'  confess  and  communicate 
every  first  Sunday  in  the  month,  and 
the  latter  to  repeat  the  rosary  condnual- 
ly.— 2  Th<r  fraternity  of  the  Scapula- 
ry,  whom  it  is  pretended,  accordiM^  to 
the  Sabbatine  bull  of  pope  JoHn  XXII^ 
the  Blessed  Virgin  has  promised  to  de- 
li vi^r  out  of  hell  the  first  Sundur  after 
their  death.— 3  The  fratemitjrof  St. 
Francis'  girdle,  are  clothed  with  a  sack 
of  a  gray  colour,  which  they  tie  with  a 
cord  ;  and  in  processions  walk  barefoot- 
ed, carrying  in  their  hands  a  wooden 
cross.— 4.   That  of  St.  Austin's  leather 
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girdle«  comprehends  a  f^reat  manv  de- 
votees. Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  are 
the  countries  where  are  seen  the  great- 
est nomber  of  these  fraternities,  some 
of  whidi  assame  the  name  of  arch-ftu- 
iermUy.  PO|Mr  Clement  VII.  instituted 
the  arch-fraternity  of  charity,  which 
dimihmca  bread  every  Sunday  among 
the  poor,  and  gives  portions  to  forty 
poor  girls  on  the  feast  of  St.  Jerome, 
tirtir  patron.  The  fraternity  of  death 
barica  aoch  dead  ad  are  abandoned  by 
their  relationi^  and  caiues  masses  to  be 
celebrated  for  them 

FRATRiCELLl,  an  enthnastic  sedt 
of  Fnwciscans,  which  rose  in  Italy,  and 
panfcnlarly  in  the  nnarqutsate  of  Anco- 
aa,  Mbona  the  jrear  1294  The  word  is 
an  imlian  dimmottve,  signifying  >9^arer- 
aUk  or  **  hule  br«>thers,'*  and  was  here 
nwd  as  a  term  of  derision,  as  they  were 
aoit  of  them  apcistate  monks  whom 
the  Ita&tns  call  frateUi.  or  /ratriceUi, 
Fer  tlilB  reason,  the  term  frairieelU^  as 
a  aick-name»  was  giten  to  many  other 
•ects^  as  the  Catharist8»  the  Waldeiises^ 
te.  luMrever  dlflferent  in  their  opinions 
aad  their  conduct  But  this  denomina- 
tiOBt  apptied  to  the  austere  part  of  the 
firamacans,  was  o-nsidered  as  hononi^ 
ifale.    See  Franciscans. 

The  foonders  of  this  sect  were  P. 
Bfaarafo  and  P.  de  Fossombroni.  who, 
lunrii»  obtained  of  Pope  Celestine  V.  a 
pciUiwsioo  to  Uve  in  solitude  after  the 
OMnner  of  hermits,  and  to  observe  the 
lala  of  St.  Francis  in  all  its  rigour,  seve- 
ral idle  Tagabond  monks  joined  them, 
wImh  living  after  their  own  fancies,  and 
— fc^  all  perfection  to  consist  in  po- 
wenjt  were  so  n  condemned  by  pope 
Beufece  VIII  and  his  successor,  and 
tbtt  Inquisitors  orered  to  proceed 
aniost  them  as  heretics  ;  which  com- 
ansalon  they  fx^'cuted  with  their  usual 
baiterity.  \3\Km  this,  retiring  into  Sici- 
Yf^  Peter  John  Oliva  de  Serignan  had  no 
iaoDer  publishrd  his  comment  on  the 
Apocalypse,  than  they  adapted  his  te- 
aeta»  Tney  held  th  Romish  church  to 
be  Babylon«  and  proposed  to  establish 
— ahcr  far  more  perfect  one  r  they 
aninialned  that  the  rule  of  St  Francis 
was  the  evang«^*icaf  rule  observed  bjr 
Jcsai  Christ  and  his  apostles.  They 
Ivelold  the  reformation  of  the  church 
sad  the  restoration  of  the  true  Gospel 
of  dirist,  by  the  genuine  fbllowfrs  of 
8t  Francis ;  and  declared  their  assent 
to  almost  all  the  doctrines  which  were 
pibMied  under  the  name  of  the  abbot 
loaehim,  in  tht*  **  Introduction  to  the 
Everiasting  Gospel,**  a  bool^  published 
hi  1350,  and  explained  by  (xie  of  the 
Vtritoal  frhnrsi  whose  name  was  Ger- 


hard. Among  other  errors  inculcated  \tt 
this  book,  it  is  pretended  that  St.  Fran* 
ces  was  the  angel  mentioned  in  Rev.  xiv. 
6,  and  had  pron)ulgated  to  the  world 
the  true  and  everiasUng  Grospel;  that 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  was  to  be  abroga* 
ted  in  1360,  and  to  jrive  place  to  toil 
new  and  everlasting  Gospel,  which  was 
to  be  substituted  In  its  room ;  and  that 
the  ministers  of  this  great  rtformatiao 
were  to  be  humble  and  barefooted  fri- 
ary, destitute  of  all  worldly  employ- 
ments. Some  say,  they  even  electedTa 
Eof  their  church ;  at  least  they  ap« 
ed  a  general  with  superiors,  and 
monasteries,  &c.  Besides  the  cpio- 
ions  of  Oliva,  they  held  that  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  church  were  Invalid,  be- 
cause those  who  administered  them  had 
no  longer  any  power  or  jurisdiction. 
They  were  ccwdemned  again  by  popa 
John  XXil.  in  consequence  of  wnoie 
cruelty  tbey  regarded  him  as  the  true 
antichrist ;  but  several  of  them,  return- 
ing into  Germany,  were  sheltered  bgr 
Li'wls,  dulie  of  Bavaria,  the  emperor. 

There  are  authentic  records,  from 
which  it  aiq)ears.  that  no  less  than  2000 
persons  were  burnt  by  the  InquliitioD, 
from  the  vear  1318  to  the  time  of  Inno- 
cent VI.  tor  their  InSexIble  attachment 
to  the  order  of  St  Francis.  Theseveii* 
ties  against  them  were  again  revived^ 
towards  the  close  of  the  firteenth  centu- 
ry, by  nope  Nicholas  V.  and  his  succes- 
sors. However,  all  the  persecutions 
which  this  sect  endured  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  extinguish  it ;  for  it  subsisted 
until  the  times  of  the  reformation  In 
Germany,  when  its  remaining  votaries 
adopted  the  cause  and  embraced  the 
doctrme  and  discipline  of  Luther. 

FRAUDS^  PIOUS  See  Pious 
Frauds. 

FREE  AGENCY  is  the  power  of 
following  one*k  inclination,  or  whatever, 
the  soul  does,  with  the  full  bent  of  pre- 
ference and  desire.  Many  and  l6ng  have 
been  the  disputes  on  this  subject ;  not 
that  man  has  been  denied  to  be  a  free 
agent :  but  the  dbpute  has  been  in  what 
it  Consists.  See  articles  Libxrtt  and 
Will  A  distinction  is  made  by  wri- 
t^rs  between  free  agencv,  and  wnat  is 
called  the  Arminlan  notion  of  free-wUL 
llie  one  consists  merely  in  tue  power  of 
foU'iwing  our  prevailing  inclination ;  the 
other  in  a  supposed  power  of  acting  con- 
trary to  it,  or  at  least  of  changing  It. 
The  one  predicates  freedom  of  the 
man ;  the  other,  of  a  faculty  in  man ; 
which  Mr.  Locke,  though  an  anti-ne- 
cessarian, explodes  as  an  absurd!^ 
The  one  goes  merely  to  render  us  ao 
countable  oefaigs ;  the  cO\tar  axtoevA 
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claims  a  part.-  yea,  the  very  turning 
point  of  salvation.  According  to  the 
tatter,  we  need  only  certain  helps  or 
assistancies,  granted  to  men  in  com- 
mon, to  enable  us  to  choose  the  path 
of  life,  but,  according  to  the  former, 
our  liearts  being  by  nature  wholly  de- 
praved, we  need  an  almighty  and  in- 
vincible Power  to  renew  them      See 

NSCKSSITY- 

FR££  thinker,  an  appellation 
given  to  those  persons  who  deny  reve 
latioQ  or  the  Christian  religion.  One  of 
the  most  admirable  and  pointed  ad* 
dresses  to  free  thinkers  any  where  to 
be  met  with,  may  be  found  in  the  dedi- 
cation to  Warburton's  Divine  Legation 
of  Mnses  See  also  an  admirable  paper 
in  the  Guardian,  No.  70 ;  and  article 
Dkists. 

FRENCH  CHURCH.    See  Church 
Gallican. 

FRENCH  PROPHE  FS.  Tht  y  first 
appeared  in  Dauphiny  and  Vi  arais.  In 
the  year  1688,  live  or  six  hundred  Pro- 
testants of  both  sexes  gave  themselves 
out  to  be  prophets,  and  inspired  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  They  soon  became  so  nu- 
merous, that  there  were  many  thou- 
sands of  them  inspired.  They  were  peo- 
ple of  all  ages  and  sexes  without  dis 
tinction,  though  the  greatest  part  of 
them  were  boys  and  giris  from  six  or 
seven  to  twenty  five  years  of  age.  fhey 
had  strange  fits,  which  came  upon  them 
with  tremblings  and  faintings  as  in  a 
swoon,  which  made  th«  m  stretch  out 
their  arms  arid  le^s,  and  stai^v;er  sevrral 
times  before  thiy  dropped  down.  They 
struck  thcmsrlvfs  with  thi-ir  hands, 
they  fell  on  their  backs,  shut  their  •  v«  s, 
and  ht'aved  with  their  breasts.  Th^-y 
remained  a  while  in  trances,  and,  C'»m- 
ingout  of  them  with  twitchings,  uttend 
all  which  came  in  their  mouths  They 
said  they  saw  the  heavtns  open,  the 
angels,  paradise,  and  hell.  Those  who 
were  just  oii  the  point  <>f  receiving  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  dropped  down  not 
only  in  the  assemblies,  crying  out  mercy, 
but  in  the  fields,  and  in  their  own  houses. 
The  least  of  their  assemblies  made  up 
four  or  five  hundred,  and  some  of  them 
amounted  to  even  three  or  four  thou 
sand  persons.  When  the  prophets  had 
for  a  while  been  under  agitations  of  bu 
dy,  they  began  to  prophecy.  The  burden 
01  their  prophecies,  was.  Amend  your 
livet ;  repent  ye :  the  end  of  all  thing's  druwg 
tii^h  !  The  hills  rebounded  with  their 
kud  cries  for  mercy,  and  imprecations 
against  the  prit-sts,  the  church,  the  pope, 
and  against  the  antichristiin  dominioi>, 
with  predictions  '^f  the  approaching  fall 
of  pqpery.  All  they  said  at  these  times 


was  heard  and  received  with  reveren06 
and  awe. 

In  the  year  1706,  three  or  four  of  these 
prophets  came  over  into  England,  and 
brought  their  prtphetic  spirit  along  with 
them,  which  discovered  itself  in  the 
same  ways  and  manners,  by  ecstacies, 
and  agitations,  and  inspirations  under 
them,  as  it  had*  done  in  France ;  and 
they  propagated  the  like  spirit  to  others, 
so  that  bef^  the  year  was  out  there 
were  two  or  three  hundred  of  these 
protects  in  and  about  London,  of  both 
sexes,  of  all  ages;  men,  women,  and 
children :  and  they  had  delivered  under 
inspiration  four  or  five  hundred  prophe* 
tic  warnings. 

The  gt^eat  things  they  pretended  by 
their  spirit  was,  to  give  warning  of  the 
near  approach  of  the  kingdom  of  God^  the 
happy  time*  of  the  churchy  the  millemuum 
state.  Their  message  was  fand  they 
were  to  proclaim  it  as  heralas  to  the 
Jews,  and  every  nation  under  heaven, 
beginning  at  England,)  that  the  grand 
jubilee,  the  acceptable  year  of  the 
Lord,  the  accomplishment  of  those  nu- 
merous Scriptures  concerning  the  new 
heaven  and  the  new  earth,  the  kingdom  of 
the  wHestiah^  th*  marriage  of  the  Lamb,  the 
Jirat  reiurrectionj  or  the  new  Jenualem  de» 
tcending  ft^om  (ibove,  were  now  even  at 
the  door ;  that  this  great  operation  was 
to  be  wrought  on  the  part  of  man  by 
spiritual  arms  only,  proceeding  from 
the  mouths  of  those  who  should  by  in- 
spiration, or  the  mighty  gift  of  the  Spi- 
rit, be  sent  forth  in  great  numbers  to 
lal)our  in  the  vineyard  ;  that  this  mis- 
sion of  his  servants  should  be  witnessed 
to  by  signs  and  wonders  from  heaven, 
by  a  deluge  ot  judgments  on  the  wick- 
ed universally  throughout  the  world,  as 
famine,  pestilence,  earthquakes,  &C. 
thiit  the  exterminating  angels  shall  root 
<'Ut  the  tares,  and  there  shall  remain 
upon  earth  only  good  corn ;  and  the 
Works  of  men  being  thrown  down,  there 
shall  be  but  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one 
heart,  one  voice  among  mankind.  They 
declared  that  all  the  great  things  they 
spoke  of  would  be  manifest  over  the 
whole  earth  within  the  term  of  three 
years. 

These  prophets  also  pretended  to  the 
gift  of  languages,  of  discerning  the  se- 
crets of  the  heart,  the  gift  of  ministra- 
tion of  the  same  spirit  to  others  by  the 
aying  on  of  the  hands,  and  the  gift  of 
healing.  To  prove  they  were  really  in- 
spired bv  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  alleged 
the  complete  joy  and  satisfaction  thev 
experienced,  the  spirit  of  prayer  which 
was  poured  forth  upon  them,  and  tbft 
answer  of  their  prayer  by  God. 
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ItelAR  (brother,)  a  term  common  to 
the  monks  of  ail  orders.  In  a  more  pe- 
culiar aensei  it  is  restrained  to  such 
mQoks  as  are  not  priests :  for  those  in 
orders  are  usually  dignified  with  the  ap- 
peUation  of  father, 

FRIENDSHIP,  a  mutual  attachment 
■rfiBsHng  between  two  persons,  and 
Arisiog  not  merely  from  the  general 
ptiociide  of  benevolence,  from  emotions 
off  gratitixle  for  favours  received,  from 
fie(ws  of  interest,  nor  from  instinctive 
aftictioD  or  animal  passion ;  but  from  an 
opa^oQ  entertained  by  each  of  them 
iMt  die  other  is  adorned  with  some 
ndafale  or  respectable  qualities.  Va- 
rioat  have  been  the  opinions  req)ecting 
friendship.  Some  have  asserted  that 
there  is  no  soch  thhig  hi  the  wold ; 
olhen  have  excluded  it  from  the  list  of 
Chfisfian  virtues;  while  others,  believ- 
ing the  possibility  of  its  existence,  sup- 
fose  that  it  is  very  rare.  To  the  two 
nroier  remarks  we  may  reply,  that 
diete  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
there  has  been,  and  is  such  a  thii^;  as 
friendship.  The  Scriptures  present  us 
both  with  examples  of,  and  oreoepts 
concerning  it.  David  and  Jonathan, 
tm\  and  Timothy,  our  Lord  and  La- 
wuQMt  as  well  as  John,  are  striking  in- 
slaicea  of  friendship.  Solomon  exhorts 
M  In  language  so  energetic,  as  at  once 
shows  it  to  be  our  duty  to  cultivate  it. 
**  Thine  own  friend  and  thy  father's 
friend  forsake  not.*'  "  Make  sure  of 
^  friend,  for  faithful  are  the  wounds 
of  a  friend.^  &c  The  genius  and  in- 
jonctions  of  the  Christian  religion  seem 
also  to  inculcate  this  virtue ;  for  it  not 
only  commands  universal  benevolence 
to  naen,  but  promotes  the  strongest  lovi^ 
and  friendsnip  between  those  whos<r 
mhids  are  ennghtened  by  divine  grace, 
and  who  behold  in  each  other  the  image 


FRIENDS^  Society  of.    See  QuM 

KKRS* 

FRUGALITY,  is  the  keepine  doi$ 
bounds  in  expenses;  it  is  the  bappj^ 
mean  between  parstmony  on  the  fone 
hand,  and  frodigafiqr  on  the  other.  The 
example  of  Christ,  John  vi.  13.  the  i» 
jonctMns  of  God*s  word,  Loke  xr.  1* 
Prov.  xviil.  9.  the  evil  effects  of  biatten* 
tion  to  it^  Luke  xl.  1. 13.  the  peace  and 
comfiut  which  arise  from  it,  togetlM 
with  the  good  which  it  enables  us  to  dd 
to  others,  shouM  operate  as  motives  to 
excite  us  to  the  practioe  of  it.  W—^i 
Ser.  m  JW^oi^,  1795 ;  MUHn$9n^9  M§r* 
Ex.  ex.  3.  AM^I^t  IMr  •/IVn.  546^3d 
edition. 

FUNERAL  RITSSi  tierMnaniet  ae« 
companying  the  interment  or  burial  of 
anyperson. 

fne  first  people  who  seemed  to  have 
paid  any  attenaoo  to  their  dead  were 
the  Egyptians.  They  took  great  care 
in  embalming  their  bodies,  and  bolldfaiK 
proper  repositories,  for  them.  Thhi 
gave  birth  to  those  wonders  of  tha 
worid,  the  Egyptian  pyramids.  On  ttie 
death  of  anv  person  among  them,  tii6 

K rents  and  friends  not  on  momiifnl 
bits,  and  ahitahied  trom  all  banqiieta 
and  enteftainmentSi  This  moomoK 
lasted  fi'om  forty  to  seventy  days,  dwing; 
which  time  they  embahned  the  body* 
Before  the  dead  were  allowed  to  be  de- 
posited t*  the  tomb,  they  underwent  M 
solemn  judgment.  If  any  one  ste|med 
forth,  accused,  them,  and  proved  tnat 
tb(-  deceased  had  led  an  evil  life,  the 
iudges  pronounced  sentence,  and  the 
body  was  precluded  from  burial  Even 
their  sovereigns  underwent  this  judlca" 
ture;  and  Diodorus  SIculus  asserts,  that 
many  kings  had  been  deprived  of  the 
honours  of  burial,  and  that  the  terrors 
K  of  such  a  fate  had  a  salutary  influence 


off  their  Divine  Master.    As  friendship,    on  the  virtue  of  their  kings. 


however,  is  not  enjoyed  by  every  one, 
and  as  the  want  of  it  arises  often  from 
ourselves,  we  shall  here  subjoin,  from 
sn  eminent  writer,  a  few  remarks  by 
way  of  advice  respecting  it  1.  We 
BMHt  not  expect  perfection  in  anv  with 
whom  we  contract  fellowship.— 2.  We 
must  not  be  hurt  by  diflferences  of  opin- 
ion arising  in  intercourse  with  our 
friends. — 3.  It  is  material  to  the  preser 
vatlon  of  friendship,  that  openness  of 
fgmper  and  obliging  manners  on  both 
hands  be  cultivated.— 4.  We  must  not 
fistcn  rashly  to  evil  reports  againt  our 
fHends.— 5.  We  must  not  desert  our 
friends 

Srr.  aer.  17.  vol.  iv.  JBp.  Porteut*  Ser, 
voL  L  ser.  15. ;  IT.  Meimeth**  TroMloHen 
•/  Cieer9*e  Ltf  A'fit,  m  a  AVie. 


The  funeral  rites  among  the  Hebrewe 
were  solemn  and  magnificent  The  re- 
lations and  friends  rent  their  clothes  i 
and  it  was  usual  to  bend  the  dead  per- 
son's thumb  into  the  hand,  and  fosten  IC 
in  that  posture  with  a  string,  becnose 
the  thumb  then  havhu;  the  Cgore  of  the 
name  of  God,  thev  mouj^t  the  devil 
would  not  Approach  It.  Thev  made  « 
foneral  oration  at  the  grave,  after  which 
they  prayed ;  then,  toming  the  fr«e  of 
the  deceased  towaids  heaven,  they  sald» 
<*  Go  in  peace.'* 

The  ureeks  used  to  pat  a  piece  of 


tooatj  in  the  mouth  of  the  deceased^ 

in  danger  or  distress.    SUuf^a    which  was  thought  to  be  the  fare  oi 

'the  Infomal  river;  they  abstained  fri 

banquets;  tore,  cut  or  shaved  th 

H  haur ;  sometimes  throvrhit  ikmei 
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on  the  ground,  and  roHing  in  the  dost ; 
beatine  their  breasts,  and  even  tearing 
their  flesh  with  their  nails 

The  funeral  rites  among  the  Romans 
irere  very  numerous.— Iney  Itept  the 
deceased  seven  days,  and  washed  him 
every  day  with  hot  water,  and  some- 
times with  oil  if  possibly  he  might  be 
revived,  in  case  he  only  were  in  a  slum 
bcr;  and  every  now  and  then  his 
friends,  meedng  made  a  horrible  shout 
with  the  same  \iew  ;  but  if  they  found 
he  did  not  revive,  he  was  dressed  and 
embalmed  with  a  performance  of  a  va- 
riety of  ungular  ceremonies,  and  at 
last  brought  to  the  funeral  pile,  and 
burnt;  after  which  his  ashes  were  ga- 
thered, enclosed  in  an  urn,  and  deposited 
in  the  sepulchre  or  tomb. 

The  ancient  Christians  testified  their 
abhorrence  of  the  pagan  custom  of  bur- 
ning their  dead,  and  always  deposited 
the  body  entire  in  the  ground ;  and  it 
waa  usual  to  bestow  the  honour  of  em- 
balming upon  the  martyrs,  at  least,  if 
aot  upon  others.  They  prepared  the 
body  tor  burial  by  wabhing  it  with  water, 
and  dressing  it  in  a  funeral  attire.  This 
was  performed  by  near  relations,  or 
persDos  of  such  dignity  as-  the  circum- 
stances ci  the  deceased  required. 
Psalmo^yt  or  singing  of  Psalms,  was  the 
g;reat  ceremony  used  in  all  funeral  pro- 
cessions among  the  ancient  Christians. 

In  die  Romish  church,  when  a  person 
is  dead,  they  wash  the  body,  and  put  a 
cmcifix  in  his  hand.  At  the  feet  stands 
a  vesael  of  holy  water,  and  a  ^nnkler, 
that),  they  who  come  in  may  sprinlLle, 
both  themselves  and  the  deceased.  In 
the  mean  time  some  priest  stands  by 
the  corpse,  and  prays  for  the  deceased 
tni  it  is  laid  in  the  earth.  In  the  fune- 
ral procession  the  exorcist  walks  first, 
carrying  the  holy  water ;  next  the  cross 
bearer  i  afterwards  the  rest  of  the  cler- 
sy ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  officiating  priest. 
They  all  ang  the  mUerere^  and  some 
other  psalms  ;  and  at  the  end  of  each 
paalm  a  reqiuem.  It  is  said,  that  the 
noes  of  deceased  laymen  must  be  turned 
towards  the  altar  when  they  are  placed 
ki  the  church,  and  those  of  th*-  clernr 
towards  the  ]>eople.  The,  corpse  Is 
placed  in  the  church,  surrounded  with 
lighted  tapers.  After  the  office  for  the 
dead  mass  is  said  ;  then  the  officiating 
priest  sprinkles  the  corpse  thrice  with 
kohr  water,  and  as  often  throws  incense 
oa  it.  't^t  bodhr  being  laid  in  the  grave, 
the  frioids  ana  the  relations  of  the  de* 
ceased  qprinkle  the  grave  with  holy 
water. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Greek 
dlurdi  are  much  the  same  with  those 


of  the  Latin.  It  needs  only  to  be  cf>- 
serv.'d,  that,  after  the  funeral  service, 
they  kiss  the  crucifix,  and  salute  the 
mouth  and  forehead  of  the  deceased ; 
after  which,  each  of  the  company  eats 
a  bit  of  bread,  and  drinks  a  glass  of 
wine  in  the  church,  wishing  the  soul  a 
good  repose,  and  the  afflicted  family  all 
consolation.  BinghanCt  Antiqu,  b.  2« 
Enc.  BriLi  Buxtorf^i  Spiag,  502. 

FUTURE  STATE,   a  term  made 
use  of  in  relation  to  the  existence  .of 
the  soul  after  death.    That   there' is 
such  a  state  of  existence,  we  have  tytiw 
reason  tc  believe ;  ••  for  if  we  suppose,^ 
says  a  good  writer,  •«  The  erents  of  this 
life  to  have  no  reference  to  another,  the 
whole  state  of  man  becomes  not  only 
inexplicable,  but  contradictory  and  in* 
consistent    The  powers  of  (he  inferior 
animals  are  perfectly  suited  to  their 
station.     They  know   nothing   higher 
than  their  present  condition.    In  grati- 
fying their  appetites,  they  fulfil  their  des- 
tiny, and  pais  away.— Man,  alone,  comes 
forth  to  act  a  part  which  carries  no 
meaning,  and  tends  to  no  end.  Endowed 
with  capacities  which  extend  far  beyond 
his  present  sphere,  fitted  by  his  ration- 
al nature  for  running  the  race  of  im- 
mortality, he  is  stopped  short  in  the 
very  entrance  of  his  course.    He  squan- 
ders his  activity  on  pursuits  which  he 
discerns  to  be  vain.    He  langiushes  for 
knowledge  which  is  placed  beyond  his 
reach.     He  thirsts  after  a  happiness 
which  he  is  doomed  never  to  enjoy.    He 
sees  and  laments  the  disasters  of  his 
state,  and  yet,  upon  this  supposition,  can 
find  nothing  to  remedy  them.    Has  the 
eternal  God  any  pleasure  in  sporting 
himself  with  sued  a  scene  of  misery  and 
folly  as  this  life  (if  it  had  no  connexion 
with  another)  must  exhibit  to  his  eye ! 
Did  he  call  into  existence  this  magnifi- 
cent universe,  adorn  it  with  so  much 
beauty  and  splendour,  and  surround  it 
with  those  glorious  luminaries  which 
we  behold  in  the   heavens,  only  that 
some  generations  of  mortal  men  might 
arise  to  behold  these  wonders,  and  then 
disappear  for  ever  ?   How  ensuitable  in 
this  case  were  the  habitation  to  the 
wretched  inhabitant !   How  inconsistent 
the  commencement  of  his  being,  and 
the  mighty  preparation  of  his  powers 
and  faculties,  with  his  despicable  end  ! 
How  contradictory,  in  fine,  were  every 
thing  which  concerns  the  state  of  man, 
to  the  wisdom  and  perfection  of  his 
Maker !" 

But  that  there  is  such  a  state  is  dear 
from  many  passages  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, John  V.  24.  Acts  vii.  9  Rom. 
viii.  10,  11.  2  Cor.  v.  l,  2.  Phil.  i.  21. 


1  The*.  i».  1*.  1  The».  r.  10  Luke, 
3Pri.  23.  aa:.  But,  though  theie  tcxti 
pran  the  paint,  jet  taate  have  doubted 
«hctkcr  t&ue  be  any  where  iu  the  Old 
ToMant  anf  Tefereoce  to  k  future 
«M»  tt  ^  Tbe  c«K.  it  U  Mid,  anieatm 
l»  b»  thb :  dM  MoMic  coTCDut  cmtalii- 
•d  M  pwiMl^i  diraetlr  reUtins  to  ■ 
Ann  Mtta  t  pnWbljr.  m  Dr.  Wvlnr- 
Ml  MMHib  MM  aisan  tt  )M|e,  becmte 
MoKi  WH  Mctm  of  an  cvho^  firovt- 
^inK»t  ud  dienbn  needed  ut  nba- 
diaiy  MBrtfai  taken  from  a  liitnre 
«M^  iritbont  the  belief  tt  which  the 
dKOM  of  a  unlveml  pravidcncc  caa- 
Mt  ordbari))'  be  irioibcated,  nor  the 
BMnl  aaaetim  tf  re^on  aecured. 
Bib  hi  oppiMiticn  to  tUt  MndmeDt,  a* 
MMiiB  obeerrcat,  « it  U  rvMcM  that 
■Bad  "Nn,  even  before  Moaca,  were 
Hiaaitd  bv  viewa  of  a  future  etate. 
Beb.  ^  IS.  10  aa  he  bioMelf  pUnlr 
«i%Mta3evene;aiidthat  the  pn- 
ainccf  heanolf  felid^  were  contain- 
■i  nca  hi  the  covenant  made  with 
Ahnhim,  which  the  Meeaic  coald  not 
dhaa— L  Bucceedina  pravidcncei  alw> 
cnfiraKd  the  natural  argament*  io  iti 
fanar.  aa  every  remaAable  interpoal- 
tiiB  woald  do ;  and  when  Kencral  pro- 
■hM  were  Bade  to  the  onedknt.  and 
tm  cqnal  providence  rdathig  to  the  na- 
tiia  aaabliAed  on  nationd  coiAmiltr 
la  Ac  HoMic  Inttltntion,  and  not  merely 
ta  dm  feneral  precqKs  of  viitue :  a> 
■ch  an  etjual  providence  would  necea- 
Miilf  iovoive  mwnj  et  the  beat  men  in 
aatiaiinl  min,  at  a  time  when,  bv  pre- 
vrvinB  Adr  hrtegrity  in  the  nidit  of 


general  apostacy,  thdr  virtue  waa  mcM 
cooapicuoua :  wch  gocd  men,  in  mA  a 
state,  would  have  yut  additional  rea- 
ton*  for  expecting  future  rewards,  be- 
yond what  could  ariic  froni  prtnci[4aa 
comnicn  to  the  rest  of  nmUml ;  nOiat 
we  canaot  wonder  that  we  find  in  thn 
wrltinp  tt  Ae  propheta  ntMaj  mm% 
ezpreMOH  of  nch  an  eapetttUBn, 
paHcnlariv  Gen.  xliz- 18.  Pi.  avL  ft  lo 
11.  Pa  xvfi.  la«  «er.  Pi.  laviiL  17.  ST. 
Ecd.  iiL  15,  16,  8cc  Ecd.  viL  13-  U. 
b.  iii.  10,  11.  Baelt.  xviiL  19.  31.  Jdt 
Ids.  33.  37.  Dan.  zU.  3.  Ii.  zxxv.  S. 
la-xsri.  19.  TbeniDethh«inBral«B 
be  Infcmd  fttan  llie  pankDiar  ptMai- 
lei  made  to  Dnnid,  Dan.  zii.  13.  to  Z>> 
rabbabel,  Hw.  ii.  SS.  andtoJarinia,thn 
high  print,  Zech.  iii.  7.  v  wtB  ntaa 
tboie  hiitorical  bcu  recotded  inthn 
Old  Tertament  of  ttie  mnidn-  ol  Abel* 
the  tianilalian  of  Enoch,  and  Elvah,  thn 
death  of  Mom«,  and  the  itaj  tt  iba 
witch  of  Endor,  and  frtM  what  i»  arid 
nf  tin  appearance  of  angeb  Io,  and 
their  converK  with  good  men."  8e« 
articles  Imtxkxzdiatk  Statx.  R*- 
•DKBBcriOK,  and  Soitl;  alao  i>6d^ 
drk^t  Lection,  lec.  316 1  Ifirftv 
raii'«  Dhime  LejMtm  «^  JHbaw,  vob 
ii.  p.  553—^68;  A-.vfddbufm'a  Dianr. 
larioM  on  tht  Sdlgioua  Mkovlr^g*  tf 
the  OKttta  Jew*  md  PUrttnlii,  tOHi- 
tuning  a»  tnqviry  into  tht  ntdatcet  ^ 
their  beO^f  atid  exfiettaHon  ^t^fitturt 
itaie  f  Bub't  Sermone,  ttx.  15.  voLJ.; 
Sobbum^e  Claude,  vol.  i.p.  133.  W. 
Jolted  Work*.  voL  vi.  wer.  13.  Logtp^e 
ii.  p.  413. 


GAIANTl'iE,  a  denonunaticai  which  i 
dwivcd  iia  name  from  Gaian,  a  biihop 
el  Alexandria,  in  the  lixth  centnry,  who 
dnind  that  Jens  Christ,  after  the  hy- 
pontic  il  onioa,  waa  tabjcct  to  any  of 
tkc  Infimdties  of  human  nature. 

GALILEANS,  a  sect  of  the  Jews  I 
which  ante  in  Judea  some  years  after 
fte  birth  of  oar  Saviour.    They  sprang 


r  and  lord,  and  in  other  re- 

-, _■«  of  the  opinion  tt  the  Pbati- 

mm;  but  u  they  jwlged  it  unlawfbl  to 


pray  for  infidel  princea.  tliey  a^ 

themwives  from  the  rest  of  dte  Jewi. 
and  performed  their  sacifices  a|Mit. 
As  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  were  ol 
GHlilee,  thi-y  were  suspected  to  be  el 
the  acrt  of  tiie  GaUleaus;  and  It  waeon 
Chii  principle.  Si  St  Icrotne  obscrvcii 
chHt  the  Pharisees  laid  a  snare  for  hia^ 
asking.  Whciher  it  were  lawful  to  ^v« 
tribute  to  Cxsar  i  that  in  case  he  denied 
it.  ihey  mi^c  have  an  occasion  of  act 
cusinehim. 

GA7.ARES,  a  denoodnatiaa  which 
appeared  about  1197  at  Gaaare,  a  town 
of  Ualmatia  They  held  almost  tbn 
with  the  Albigentes  >  bnt 


titu 


t^ 


tSEN 


BRMARA.    See  Talmud.  11 

GENERAL  CALL  See  Calling.  " 
GENERA  riON,  ETERNAL,  is  a 
terui  used  as  df  script!  ve  <if  the  Fa- 
ther^ comnauiiicatinK  the  Divine  Na- 
ture to  the  Sod.  The  Father  is  said  by 
some  divines  to  have  produced  the 
Word,  or  Son»  from  all  eternity,  by  way 
of  geoeratioQ .  on  which  occasion  the 
word  generation  raises  a  peculiar  idea ; 
that  prxession  which  U  really  aSected 
in  the  way  of  understanding  is  called 

Sneratioo,  because*  in  virtue  thereof, 
e  Word  becomes  like  to  Him  (ran 
whom  he  takes  the  origioal ;  or,  as  St 
Paul  emrestes  it,  the  figure  or  image 
of  his  aobstance  ;  i.  e.  of  his  being  and 
natoreir^And  hence  it  is,  they  say,  that 
the  aecond  person  is  called  the  Son ; 
and  tiiat  it  such  a  way  and  manner  as 
never  any  other  was,  is,  or  can  be,  be- 
cause of  his  own  divbe  nature,  he  be- 
ing th«  true,  proper,  and  natural  Son  of 
God,  begotten  bjr  him  before  all  worlds. 
Thus^  he  Is  called  his  ovm  8on^  Rom. 
vHL  3.  his  only  begotten  Son,  John  iii. 
15.  Biany  have  Atempted  to  explain 
Che  manner  of  this  generation  by  differ- 
cut  simiiitttdes  ;  but  as  they  throw  little 
or  no  light  upon  the  subject,  we  shall 
not  trooDle  the  reader  with  them.  Some 
liowever,  suppose  that  the  term  Son  qf 
God  refers  to  Christ  as  mediator ;  and 
that  his  sonship  does  not  lie  hi  hb  di- 
wtat  or  huooan  nature,  separately  con- 
mderedt  but  in  the  union  or  both  in  one 
person.  See  Luke  i.  35  Matt  iv.  3.' 
John,  L  49.  Matt  zvi.  16.  Acts  i.  20, 
^.  Rom.  I.  4.  It  is  observed,  that 
it  is  impossible  that  a  nature  properly 
divine  should  be  begotten,  since  beget- 
ting, whatever  idea  is  annexed  to  it, 
most  agnify  some  kind  of  production, 
derivation,  and  inferiority ;  consequent- 
ly, that  whatever  is  produced  must 
^ve  a  be^nning,  and  whatever  had  a 
bqg^ng  was  not  from  eternity,  as 
Cbist  is  said  to  be,  Is.  ix.  6.  Col.  i.  16, 
17.  That  the  sonship  of  Christ  remcts 
him  as  mediator  will  be  evident,  if  we 
compare  John  x.  30.  with  John  ziv.  38, 
Li  tne  finrmer  it  is  said,  *'  I  and  my  Fa- 
ther are  one ;"  in  the  latter,  '<  my  Fa- 
ther b  greater  than  I."  These  dechi- 
rations,  however  opposite  they  seem, 
equally  respect  him  as  he  is  the  Son  ; 
tat  if  nis  sonship  primarily  and  properly 
fligiufy  the  generation  of  his  divine  na 
tore,  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, according  to  that  scheme,  to  make 
them  harmonise.  Considered  as  a  dis 
tinct  person  in  the  Godhead,  without 
respea  to  his  office  as  medi^itor,  it  is 
Impossible,  that  in  the  same  view,  he 
fho4d  be  both  e^ual  and  inferior  to  fate 


Father.  Agidn :  lie  expressly  tells  n» 
himself,  that  **  the  Son  can  do  nothing  of 
himself;  that  the  Father  showeth  mm 
all  things  that  he  doth ;  and  that  he 

S;iveth  him  to  have  life  in  himself," 
ohn  V.  19,  30.  26,  which  expressaons* 
if  applied  to  him  as  God,  not  as  media- 
tor, will  reduce  us  to  the  disagreeable 
necessi^  of  subscribing  either  to  the 
creed  ot  Ariu^  and  mamUdn  him  to  be 
God  of  an  inferior  nature,  and  thus  a 
plurality  of  Gods,  or  to  embrace  the 
doctrine  of  Socinus,  who  aUows  him  on- 
Ijr  to  be  a  God  by  office.  But  if  this 
title  belong  to  him  as  mediator,  cTery 
difficulty  is  removed  And,  lastly,  it  is 
observed,  that  though  Jesus  be  God, 
and  the  attributes  of  eternal  existence 
ascribed  to  him,  yet  the  two  attributes, 
eternal  and  son,  are  not  once  expressed 
in  the  same  text  as  referring  to  eternal 
generation.  See  article  Son  or  God  ; 
Owen  on  the  Person  of  ChriHsPear* 
eon  on  tke  Creed ;  Ridgleyi*%  Body  of 
Divinity,  p.  fS.  76  3d  editkn ;  CHlTo 
Ditto,  pu  205,  vol  i.  8vo.  edition ;  Xom- 
bert*9  Sermons,  ser.  13.  text  John  xi. 
35;  Hodaori'e  Esoay  on  the  eternal 
FUkuion  of  the  Son  of  God ;  JVatto* 
Works,  vol.  v.DfcTT. 

GENEROSITY,  the  disposition  whKh 
prompts  us  to  bestow  favours  which 
are  not  the  purchase  of  any  particular 
merit  It  is  different  inmhumaniiy. 
Humamty  is  an  exquinte  feeling  we 
possess  in  relation  to  others,  so  as  to 
grieve  for  their  suffisrings,  resent  their 
injuries,  or  to  rejoice  at  their  prosperity; 
and  as  it  arises  from  sympathy,  it  re* 
quires  no  great  lelf-denial,  or  selif-com« 
mand ;  but  generosity  is  that  by  which 
we  are  led  to  prefer  some  other  person 
to  ourselves,  and  to  sacrifice  any  interest 
of  our  own  to  the  interest  of  another. 

GENIUS,  a  good  or  evil  spirit  or  dae- 
mon, who  the  ancients  supposed  was 
set  over  each  person  to  direct  his  birth, 
accompany  him  in  his  life,  and  to  be  his 
guard. 

Genius  signifies  that  aptitude  which 
a  man  naturally  possesses  to  perform 
well  and  easily  that  which  otners  can 
do  but  indifferently,  and  with  a  great 
deal  of  pain. 

GENTILE,  in  matters  of  reUgion,  a 
Pagan,  or  worshipper  of  false  gods. 
The  origin  of  this  word  is  deduced  from 
the  Jews,  who  called  all  those  who 
were  not  of  their  name  O^Mj  gojim  i.  e. 
gentes,  which  in  the  Greek  traralations 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  rendered  t* 
fO?»,  in  which  sense  it  frequentlv  occurs 
in  the  New  Testament ;  as  in  Matt,  vi, 
32.  ••  All  these  things  the  nations  or 
GentUes   seek.**     Whence  the  Latin 


GEN 
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chaich  also  used  genteB  in  the  same 
sense  as  oar  Gentiles,  especially  in  the 
New  Testament  But  the  word  gentea 
soon  got  another  signification,  and  no 
kxifer  meant  all  such  as  were  not  Jews, 
bat  those  only  who  were  neither  Jews 
nor  Chrisdans,  but  fdlowed  the  saper- 
stidons  of  Che  Greeks  and  Romans,  &C 
In  this  tense  it  continued  among  the 
Christian  writers,  dll  their  manner  of 
speech,  together  with  their  relieion, 
waspobficly,  and  by  authority,  received 
in  the  empire,  when  gentilea,  from  gen* 
let,  came  into  use ;  and  then  both  words 
had  two  significations ;  viz.  in  treatises, 
or  lawa  coDdeming  religion,  they  signi- 
fied Pagans,  neither  Jews  nor  Chris- 
tians ;  and  in  civil  affairs  they  are  used 
ibr  an  such  as  were  not  Romans.  See 
HsATBBir,  Paganism. 

GENTLENESS,  softness  or  mildness 
of  dinodtioQ  and  behaviour.    Little*  as 
thb  (unMaitioo  is  thought  of  by  many, 
we  find  it  considered  in  Scripture  as  a 
diaracterisdc  of  the  true   Christian, 
*'The  wisdom  that  is  from    above," 
auth  St  James,  "is  gentle,"  ch.  iii.  \7. 
*  Thb  gentleness,  indeed,  is  to  be  dis- 
dngotshed  from  passive    tameness   of 
qarit,  and  from  unlimited  compliance 
with  the  manners  of  others.    That  pas- 
Bve  tameness,  which  submits  without  a 
struggle  to  every  encroachment  of  the 
violent  and  assuming,  forms  no  part  of 
Christian  duty  ;   but,  on  the  contrary, 
b  destructive  of  general  happiness  and 
order.     That  unlimited  complaisance, 
which  oo  every  occasion  falls  in  with 
the  opinions  and  manners  of  others,  is 
10  far  from  being  a  virtue,  that  it  is  it- 
srif  a  vice,  and  the  parent  of  many 
▼ices.    It  overthrows  all  steadiness  of 
principle,  and  produces  that  sinful  con- 
formi^  with  the  world  which  taints 
the  whole  character.    In  the  present 
corrupted  state  of  human  manners,  al- 
ways to  assent  and  to  comply,  is  the 
very  worst  maxim  we  can  adopt.    True 
gentleness,  therefore,  is  to  be  carefully 
aistinguished  from  the  mean  hpirit  of 
cowards  and  the  fawning  assent  of  syco- 
phants.    It  renounces  no  ju&t  right  from 
fear;  it  gives  up  no  important  truth 
from  flattery ;  it  is,  indeed,  not  only  con- 
ftiAent  with  a  firm  mind,  but  it  ncces- 
nrily  re<^uires  a  manly  spirit  and  a  fix- 
ed principle,  in  order  to  give  it  any 
real  value.    It  stands  opposed  to  harsh- 
nem  and  severity,  to  pride  and  arro- 
gance, to  violence  and  oppression :  it  is 
properly  that  part  of   charity  which 
Slakes  us  unwilling  to  give  pain  to  any 
of  our  brethren.    Compassi'  n  prompts 
v  to  relieve  their  wants ;  forbearance 
prevents  us  from  retaliating  their  inju- ' 


ries ;  meekness  restrains  our  angry 
passions ;  candour  our  severe  judg- 
ments ;  but  gentleness  corrects  what- 
ever  is  offensive  in  our  manner,  and,  by 
a  constant  train  of  humane  attentions, 
studies  to  alleviate  the  burden  of  com- 
mon miaerv." 

GENUFLECTION,  the  act  of  bow- 
ing  or  bending  the  knee,  or  rather  of 
kneeline  down.  The  Jesuit  Rosweyd, 
in  his  unomasticnn,  shows  that  genu- 
flection, or  kneeling,  has  been  a  very 
andent  custom  in  the  church,  and  even 
under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  ; 
and  that  this  practice  was 'observed 
throughout  all  the  year,  excepting  on 
Sundays,  and  during  the  time  from  Eas- 
ter to  Whitsuntide*  when  kneeling  was 
forbidden  by  the  council  of  Nice.  Others 
have  shown,  that  the  custom  of  not 
kneeling  on  Sundays  had  olnained  from 
the  time  of  the  apostles,  as  appears  from 
St.  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian ;  and  the 
Ethiopic  church,  scrupulously  attached 
to  the  ancient  ceremoiiies,  still  retains 
that  of  not  kneeling  at  divine  service. 
The  Russians  esteem  it  an  indecent  pos- 
ture to  worship  God  on  the  knees,  llie 
Jews  usually  prayed  standing.  Baronius 
is  of  opinion  that  genuflection  was  not 
established  in  the  year  of  Christ  58, 
from  that  passage  in  Acts  xx.  36,  where 
St.  Paul  is  expressly  mentioned  to  kneel 
down  at  prayer  ;  but  Saurin  shows  that 
nnthitig  can  be  thence  concluded.  The 
same  author  remarks,  also,  that  the 
primitive  Christians  carried  the  practice 
of  genufl'.-ction  so  far,  that  some  of  them 
had  worn  cavities  in  the  floor  where 
they  prayed :  and  St.  Jerome  relates  of 
St.  Jannes,  that  he  had  contracted  a 
hardness  on  his  knees  equal  to  that  of 
camels. 

GHOST,  HOLY.  See  Holy  Ghost. 

GIFT  OF  TONGUES,  an  ability 
given  to  the  apostles  of  readily  and  in- 
telligibly spi-aking  a  variety  of  languages 
which  they  had  never  learned.  This  was 
a  most  glorious  and  important  attesta- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  a  suitable, 
and  indeed,  in  their  circumstances,  a 
necessary  furniture  for  the  mission  for 
which  the  ap<>stles  and  their  assistants 
were  desijjncd.  Nor  is  there  any  rea- 
son, with  Dr.  Middleton,  to  understand 
it  as  merely  an  occasional  gift,  so  that 
a  person  might  speak  a  language  most 
flucntip  one  hour,  and  be  entirely  igno- 
rant of  it  in  the  next  ;  which  neither 
agrees  with  what  is  said  of  the  abuse  of 
it,  nor  would  have  lx.*en  sufficient  to  an- 
swer the  end  proposed.  See  Acts  ii. 
See  GUI  and  Henry  in  J^oc,  ;  Jortin*9 
Rrmarka,  vol.  i.  p.  15 — 21  ;  Ac^aw.  on 
ihe  n(fto/TongUf$;  Middlnr.rCfi  Misc, 
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Works,  Td.  ii.  p.  S79;  Doddridge^s 
Ltet,  lee.  141. 

GILBERTINES,  a  religious  order ; 
thus  called  from  St.  Gilbm,  of  Sem- 
prinirtiacn,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  who 
faanded  the  same  about  the  year  1148 ; 
the  moidu  of  which  observed  the  rule 
oC  St  Aofi^uune,  and  were  accounted 
caoQoa,  and  the  nuns  that  of  St.  Bene- 
dict The  founder  of  this  order  erected 
a  double  monastery,  or  rather  two  dif- 
ferent ones,  contiguous  to  each  other ; 
^e  one  for  men,  the  other  for  women, 
but  parted  by  a  very  hi^  wall  St  Gil- 
bert himiQlf  founded  thirteen  monaste- 
ries of  this  order ;  viz.  four  for  men  alone, 
and  nine  for  men  ttid  women  together, 
which  had  in  them  700  brethren,  and 
1500  sisters.  At  the  dissolution,  there 
were  about  twenty-five  houses  of  this 
order  in  England  and  Wales. 

GLASSrrES.  See  Savdxmaniaks. 
.  GLORY,  prmse,  or  honour,  attributed 
to  Grod,  in  adoration  or  worship.    The 
state  of  felicity  prepared  for  the  righ- 
teous   See  He  AVE  v. 

The  glorif  of  God  is  the  manifestation 
of  the  divme  perfections  in  creation, 
providence,  and  grace.  We  may  be  said 
to  give  gloiy  to  God  when  we  confess 
our  sins.  Wnen  we  love  him  supremely, 
when  we  commit  ourselves  to  nim,  are 
gieidous  in  his  service  improve  our  tal- 
ents, walk  humbler,  thankfully,  and 
cheerfully  before  him,  and  recommend, 
proclaim,  and  set  forth  hu  excellendes, 
toothers  Jos.vii.19.  Gal.ii.!^  |ohn 
XV  a  Psa.  I.  23  Matt  v.  16. 

GNOSIMACHI,  a  name  which  dis- 
tinguished Uiose  in  the  seventh  century 
who  were  professed  enemies  to  the 
Gnosis ;  i.  e  the  studied  knowledge  or 
adence  of  Christianity,  which  they  rest- 
ed wholly  on  good  works ;  calline  it  a 
useless  labour  to  seek  for  knowledge  in 
the  Scripture.  In  short,  they  contended 
for  the  practice  of  morality  in  all  am- 
pUdty,  and  blamed  those  who  aimed  at 
improving  and  perfecting  it  by  a  deeper 
knowledge  and  insight  into  the  doctrines 
and  mysteries  of  religion.  The  Gnosi- 
machl  were  the  very  reverse  of  the 
Gnostics. 

GNOSTICS  (from  TietcrtMt,  know- 
ing.) ancient  heretics,  famous  from  the 
first  rise  of  Christianity  principally  in 
the  east.  It  appears  from  several  pas 
sages  of  Scripture,  particularly^ John 
ii.  18.  1  Tim.  vi.  20.  Col.  ii.  8T  that 
many  persons  were  infected  with  the 
Gnostic  heresy  in  the  first  century  ; 
though  the  sect  did  not  render  itself 
conspicuous,  either  for  numbers  or  re. 
potation,  before  the  time  of  Adrian, 
when  some  writers  erroneously  date  its 


rise.  The  name  was  adopted  by  tlui 
sect,  on  the  presumtion  that  they  were 
the  onlv  persons  who  had  the  tme 
XTiofv/ea^r  of  Christianity.  Accordhigly 
they  looked  on  all  other  ChristUos  ai 
simple,  ignorant,  and  baitiarous  penooty 
who  explained  and  interpreted  the  sa- 
cred writings  in  a  low,  literal,  and  nii« 
edifying  signification.  At  first,  the  Gnoa- 
tics  where  the  only  philosophers  and  wits 
of  those  timea^  who  formed  for  them- 
selves a  peculiar  svstem  of  theology, 
agreeable  to  the  philosophy  of  Pythago- 
ras and  Plato;  to  which  they  accom- 
modated all  their  interpretatioos  of 
Scripture.  But  Gnostics  atterwards  be- 
came a  generical  name,  comprebendkig 
divers  sects  and  parties  of  heretics,  who 
rose  in  the  first  centuries ;  and  who, 
though  they  differed  among  themadvet 
as  to  circumstances,  yet  all  agreed  in 
some  common  principles.  Thev  cor- 
rupted the  doctrine  or  the  Gospa  by  a 
profane  mixture  of  the  tenets  or  the  ori- 
ental philosophy,  concerning  the  origin 
of  evil  and  the  creation  ofthe  world, 
with  its  divine  truths.  Such  were  the 
Valentuuans,  Simooians,  Carpocratians» 
Nicdaitans,  &c 

Gnostics  sometimes  also  occurs  in  a 
good  sense,  in  the  ancient  ecclesiastical 
writers,  particuUirly  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus,  wno»'in  the  person  of  his  Gnoa- 
tic,  describes  the  characters  and  qqafi- 
ties  of  a  perfect  Christian.  This  point 
he  labours  in  the  seventh  book  or  his 
Stromoia,  where  he  shows  that  none 
but  the  G^nostic,  or  leamedperson,  has 
any  tme  relidon.  He  affirms,  that, 
were  it  posttNe  for  the  knowledge  or 
God  to  be  separated  from  eternal  salva- 
tion, the  Gnostic  would  make  no  scrapie 
to  choose  the  knowledge ;  and  that  if 
God  would  promise  him  impunity  io  do- 
ing of  any  thing  he  has  once  spoken 
against,  or  offer  him  heaven  oo  those 
terms,  he  would  never  alter  a  whit  of  Us 
measures.  In  this  sense  the  fother  uses 
Gnostics,  in  opposition  to  the  heretics 
of  the  same  name ;  affirming,  that  the 
true  Gnostic  is  grown  old  in  the  study 
of  the  holy  Scripture,  and  that  he  fne- 
serves  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  apos- 
tles, and  of  the  church ;  whereas  the 
false  Gnostic  abandons  all  the  apostoU- 
cal  traditions,  as  imagining  DinMKlf 
wiser  than  the  aposties. 

Gnostics  was  sometimes  also  more 
particularly  used  for  the  successors  of 
the  Nicolaitans  and  Carpocratians,  la 
the  second  century,  upon  their  layioc; 
aside  the  names  of  the  first  authors. 
Such  as  would  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  all  their  doctrines,  reveries,  and  vi- 
sions may  consult  St^  Irentu$t  T&iul* 
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Zifli*    dement  jiUxandrintUt  Origen^ 
ud  Si,  Eta/Utmkuf  particularly  the  V 
im  of  Hme  writeiB.  who  relates  their 
wtinnim  at  lvKe»  and  coofotc*t  them 
ladaed  he  dwefi  more  on  the  Valen- 
fUMmm  than  anjr  other  aect  of  GiwiUci ; 
tat  ht  riwwa  the  general  prindplet 
vteooD  an  thehr  iniaArD  a)iiiians  were 
fcnio^nd tdie  njedwd  t^ followed 
ii  c^pUnloK   Scripture.    He  accmet 
tmm  of  lotiodiicfaig  taito  religion  oertafai. 
win  did  tMcoloM  geoealogiet.  t  o.  a 
Mad  dl  diflne  procetaont  or  eman^ 

vblch  had  no  other  foondatioo  hot 

oiwn  wild  Imagination.    'Vht 

confemecL  that  theie  xont.  or 

were  no  where  expreidy 

the  sacred  wiitlnn;  w 

that  Jesus  Christ  had  InSmated 

hi  parables  to  such  as  ooold  undei^ 
itaadAem.  They  built  their  theology 
Hloah[on  die  Gospels  and  the  epistin 
of  tt  noU  but  also  on  the  law  of  Mo- 
Mand  the  prophets:  These  last  were 
paularly  sernoeable  to  them,  on  ac- 
Mat  of  die  allecorles  and  at'U&i'rtis 
whh  whkh  they  abound,  which  are  ca 
pblaof  different  iiiterprcUtiiTiis;  though 
telr  doctrine  concerning  the  creation 
if^tha  world  by  one  or  more  inferior 
Mhb  of  an  evil  or  imperfect  nature*. 
led  MBB  to  deny  the  divine  authority  of 
te  books  of  the  Okl  Testament,  which 
eoasracted  thii  idle  fiction,  and  filled 
thoM  with  an  abhorrence  of  Mooes  and 
the  religno  he  taught ;  alleging*  that  hr 
aaa  aanated  by  the  malignant  author  of 
Ms  worldi  who  consulted  his  own  gloiy 
and  ambority,  and  not  the  real  advao- 

a  of  men.  Their  persuasiun  that  evil 
td  in  matter,  a«  its  centre  and 
twffcc,  made  them  treat  the  body  with 
tm^umpL  discourage  marriage,  and  re- 
jsci  Iha  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of 
Aa  body,  and  its  re-union  with  the  im- 
*  spirit  Their  notion,  that  ma- 
presided  in  nature,  and 
,  diseases  and  calamities,  wars 
Induced  them  to  apply 
to  the  study  of  magic.  In 
to  weaken  the  powers,  or  suspend 
(ha  iaftaenoe  of  these  malignant  Agents. 
Tha  Gooitics  considered  lesus  Christ 
«  the  Son  of  God,  and  inferior  to  the 
who  came  into  the  world  for 
and  happiness  of  miserable 
oppressed  nr  matter  and  evil 
but  they  rejected  our  Lord's 
/,  on  the  principle  that  every 
WaKCorporeal  is  essentially  and  intrin- 
4omf  OTU ;  and  therefore  the  greatest 
psrt  of  them  deried  the  reality  of  his 
HIMbcb.  They  set  a  great  vahie  on 
Iha  hfrfiaih«of  the  Gosp^  of  St.  John, 
when  they  Ikncled  they  saw  a  grot 


deal  of  their  sons,  or  emanadons*  tmder 
the  terms  the  word,  the  tf/!r,  the  %Ar, 
&c.  Thtv  divided  all  nature  into  tfirea 
kinds  of  belnn,  vis  hyUe*  or  material : 
ptychk*  or  ammal ;  and  fineumaiie^  or 
spfritaal.  On  the  Hke  prhipiple  ttiey 
also  distingidshed  three  sorts  of  men » 
maieritd.  ammd,  and  9/dHittaL  The 
first,  who  were  matetial,  and  ioc^iabla 
of  knowledge.  Inevitably  perished,  both 
soul  and  body ;  the  third,  soch  as  the 
Gnostics  themselves  pretended  to  be^ 
were  all  certainly  saved;  the  psychic^ 
or  aninsal,  who  were  the  middle  Detweea 
the  other  twob  were  capable  either  of 
being  saved  or  damnedl  according  tor 
their  good  or  evQactkinBi  ^HWircoard 
to  their  moral  doctrines  and  concnotp 
they  were  much  divided.  The  greatest 
part  of  this  sect  adopted  very  austere 
rules  of  life,  recommended  rigorous  ab* 
aiinence,  and  presciibed  severe  bodl^ 
mortifications,  with  a  view  of  porifylqg 
and  exalting  the  mind.  However,  some 
maintained  that  there  was  no  moral  (in- 
ference in  human  anions;  and  thuscoo- 
feundinn;  rig|ht  withwrong^  they  gave  » 
knoe  rem  to  all  their  panfons,  and  assert* 
ed  the  famocence  of  xollowing  bUndly  all 
tfadr  motkms,  and  of  Bring  Of  thehr  tii« 
multuous  (Bctates.  Thqr  supported 
thdr  opfadoos  and  practice  by  variooa 
authorities:  some  referred  to  fictitious 
and  apocryphal  wnUn^sof  Adam,  Abra* 
ham,  Zoroiister,  Chnst,  and  his  apoa- 
tlis;  Cithers  boasted  that  they  had  de- 
duced their  sentiments  feom  secret  doc- 
trines of  Christ,  concealed  from  die  vul- 
gar ;  ethers  affirmed  that  they  arrived 
at  superior  degrees  of  wisdom  by  an  in- 
ate  viKour  of  mind  s  and  others  asserted 
that  they  were  instructed  in  these  mya-' 
terious  parts  (d  theological  sdenoe  bf 
Theudss,  a  disciple  of  St.  Haul,  and  mr 
Matthias,  one  of  the  friends  of  our  Lorog- 
The  tenets  of  the  ancient  Gnostics  were 
revived  in  Spain,  in  the  fourth  oentunr, 
by  a  sect  called  the  Priscillianists.  At 
length  the  name  Gnot/tr,  which  origi* 
nalfy  was  glorious,  became  infamous  bf 
the  idle  opinioos  and  dissolute  lives  oif 
thejpersons  who  bore  it* 

GOD,  die  self-ezistent,  infinitely 
perfea,  and  infinitely  good  Being,  who 
created  and  preserves  all  things  that 
have  existence.  As  the  IMvine  Betaig 
possesses  a  nature  far  beyond  the  com* 
pirhenskm  of  any  of  his  creatures,  of 
course  that  nature  is  ^explicable  '*  All 
our  knowledge  cf  bvisible  ol^ecu  is  ob* 
talned  by  amdogy;  that  is,  by  ^  i^ 
semUanoe  whicn  they  hear  to  visflbki 
oljecu  i  but  as  there  is  m  nature  no  ex* 
act  resemUanoe  of  the  nature  of  QnA« 
an  attempt  to  exfitalii  tkre  dVi\nt 
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is  absurd  and  impracticable.  All  umi 
littides,  therefore,  which  are  used  in  at 
tempting  to  explain  it  must  be  rejected.' 
Vet,  though  we  cannot  fully  understand 
his  nature,  there  is  something  of  him  we 
may  know.  He  hath  been  pleased  to 
discover  his  perfections,  in  a  measure, 
by  the  works  of  creation  and  the  Scrip- 
tures of  truth;  these,  therefore,  we 
ought  to  study,  in  order  that  we  may 
obtain  the  most  becoming  thoughts  of 
him.  For  an  account  of  tne  various  at- 
tributes or  perfections  of  God,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  those  articles  in 
this  work. 

There  are  various  names  given  to  the 
.  Almighty  in  the  Scriptures,  though  pro- 
perly speaking,  he  can  have  no  name ; 
for  as  he  is  incomprehensible,  he  is  not 
nominable ;  and  being  but  one,  he  has 
no  need  of  a  name  to  distinguish  him ; 
nevertheless,  as  names  are  ^ven  him  in 
the  Scriptures,  to  assist  our  ideas  of  his 
greatness  and  perfection,  they  are  wor- 
thy of  our  consideration,  lliese  names 
are,  El^  which  denotes  him  the  strong 
and  bowerful  Go^fH^en.  xvii.  1.  Eloah, 
which  represents  him  as  the  only  proper 
object  of  worship,  Psal.  xlv.  6,  7.  Shad- 
dai,  which  denotes  him  to  be  all-suffi- 
cient and  all-mighty,  Exod.  vi.  3. 
Hhee^on^  which  represents  his  incom- 
parable excellency,  absolute  supremacy 
over  all,  and  his  peculiar  residence  in 
the  highest  heavens.  Psalm  1. 11.  Adonic 
which  makes  him  the  great  connector, 
supporter,  Lord,  and  Judge,  of  all  crea- 
tures, Psal.  ex.  1,  Jaht  which  may  de- 
note his  self  existence,  and  giving  of  be- 
ing to  his  creatures,  or  his  infinite  come- 
liness, and  answerableness  to  himself, 
and  to  the  happiness  of  his  creatures, 
Exod.  XV.  2.  EhjeJi^  I  am,  or  /  wiU  be, 
denotes  his  self-existence,  absolute  in- 
dependency, immutable  eternity,  and 
all-sufficiency,  to  his  people,  Exod.  iii. 
14.  Jehovah,  which  denotes  his  self- 
existence,  absolute  independence,  un- 
tuccesuve  eternity,  and  his  effectual  and 
marvellous  giving  of  being  to  his  crea- 
tures, and  fulfilling  his  promises.  Gen. 
U.  4,  &C; 

In  the  New  Testament,  God  is  called 
Kurio;  or  Lord,  which  denotes  his 
self-existence,  and  his  establishment  of, 
and  authority  over  all  things ;  and  TheoB^ 
which  represents  him  as  the  maker, 
pervader,  and  governing  observer  of  the 
universe 

GODFATHERS  AND  GODMO- 
THERS, persons  who,  at  the  batpism 
of  infants,  answer  for  their  future  con 
duct,  and  solemnly  promise  that  they 
will  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his 
works,  and  Mow  a  life  of  piety  and 


virtue;  and  by  these  means  lay  theOH 
selves  under  an  indispensable  obligadort 
to  instruct  them  and  watch  over  thdr 
conduct. 

GODLINESS,  strictly  taken,  is  right 
worship  or  devotion ;  but  in  general  it 
imports  the  whole  of  practical  religion, 
1  Tim.  iv.  8.  2  Pet.  i.  6.  It  is  difficult. 


Saurin  observes,  to  include  an  adequate 
idea  of  it  in  what  is  called  a  definition. 
**It  supposes  knowledge,  veneration, 
aflectioo,  dependence,  submission,  grati- 
tude, and  obedience ;  or  it  may  be  re- 
duced to  these  four  ideas;  knonHJiedge 
in  the  mind,  by  which  it  is  distinguished 
from  the  visions  of  the  superstidoiis ; 
rectitude  in  the  conscience,  that  ^stm- 
guishes  it  from  hypocrisv ;  oacrifiee  in 
the  life,  or  renunciation  ot  the  world,  by 
which  it  is  distinguished  from  the  un- 
meaning obedience  of  him  who  goes  as 
a  happy  constitution  leads  him  ;  and, 
lastly,  zeal  in  the  heart,  which  differs 
from  the  languishing  emotions  of  the 
lukewarm.**  The  advantages  of  this 
dispo»tion,  are  honour,  peace,  safety, 
usefulness,  support  in  death,  and  pros- 
pect of  glory ;  or  as  the  apostle  sums 
up  all  in  a  few  words,  "  It  is  profitable 
unto  aU  things,  having  the  promise  of 
the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is 
to  come,"  1  Tim.  iv.  8.  Saurin^s  &r- 
mono,  vol.  V.  ser.  3.  English  translation  ; 
Barrow* »  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  9;  Scot^s  Chris- 
tian IJfe;  ScougalVs  Life  of  God  in  the 
Soul  of  Mm., 

GOOD,  in  general,  is  whatever  in- 
x:reases  pleasure,  or  diminishes  padn  in 
us ;  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same, 
whatever  is  able  to  procure  or  preserve 
to  us  the  possession  of  agreeable  sensa- 
tions, and  remove  those  of  an  opposite 
nature.  Moral  good  denotes  the  right 
conduct  of  the  several  senses  and  pas- 
sions, or  their  just  proportion  and  ac- 
commodation to  their  respective  objects 
and  relations. 

Physical  good  is  that  which  has  either 
generally,  or  for  any  particular  end,  such 
qualities  as  are  expected  or  desired. 

GOOD  FRIDAY,  a  fast  of  the  Chris- 
tian  church,  in  memory  of  the  sufferings 
and  death  of  Jt>.sus  (Christ.  It  is  co- 
served  on  the  Friday  in  Passion  Week, 
and  it  is  called  by  way  of  eminence, 
good;  because  oi  the  good  eflfects  of  our 
naviour*s  sufferines.  Among  the  Sax- 
ons it  was  called  Long  Friday ;  but  for 
what  reason  does  not  appear,  except  on 
account  of  the  long  fasting  and  hmg  of- 
fices then  used.    See  Holt  Days. 

GOODNESS,  the  fitness  of  a  thmg 
to  produce  any  particular  end.  Per- 
fection, kindness,  benevolence. 

GOODNESS  OF  GOD,  rdates  to 
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the  absolute  perfectioii  of  his  own  na- 
ture, and  his  Iciodness  manifested  to  his 
creatores.  Goodness,  says  Dr.  Gili,  is 
^^ynfial  to  God,  without  which  he 
would  not  be  God,  Exod.  xxxiii.  19. 
^DK^>  6,  7.  Goodness  belongs  only  to 
God,  be  ia  solely  good.  Matt.  xix.  17 ; 
ttd  all  the  goodness  found  in  creatures 
arc  oqly  emanations  of  the  divine  good- 
■eai.  He  is  the  chief  good ;  the  sum 
aad  Mbaunce  of  all  feUcity,  Pft.  czliy. 
1%  15.  Ixnu.  25.  iv.  6,  7.  There  U  no- 
tUpg  but  goodness  in  God,  and  nothing 
hot  goodness  comes  from  him,  1  John 
L  5.  James  i.  13,  14.  He  is  infinitely 
good;  finite  minds  cannot  comprehend 
In  goodness,  Hom.  xi.  35,  36.  He  b 
jnwuitably  and  unchangeably  good, 
Zqih.  BL  17.  The  Koodness  of  Qod  is 
wwmmicative  and  cufPusiTe,  Ps.  cxix 
6a,  zzxiii.  5.  With  respect  to  the  ob- 
J^tt  of  it,  it  may  be  considered  aa  ge- 
Msnl  and  special.  His  general  good- 
KM  it  seen  in  all  his  creatures;  yea,  in 
tie  inanimate  creation,  the  sun,  the 
ytfa,  and  all  his  works ;  and  in  the  go- 
^ttmaeDt,  support,  and  protection  of 
te  world  at  large,  Ps  zxxvi.  6.  cxlv. 
OB  wpKM  goodness  relates  to  an^ls 
aad  ninta.  To  angels,  in  creating, 
confirming,  and  making  them  what  they 
aie.  To  saints,  in  election,  calling,  jus- 
tification^  adoption,  sanctification,  per- 
severance, and  eternal  glorification 
Giltt  Body  of  Divinity,  vol.  i  p.  13a  8vo. 
ed;  Charnock**  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  574; 
PtUcp't  J^atural  Theology,  ch.  26 ;  South^t 
admirable  Sermon,  on  this  subject,  vol.  viii. 
ser.  3  ;  Tiliotson's  Sermons,  ser.  143—146; 
Memethy*9  Sermons,  vol.  i.  No  2. 

GOSPEL,  the  revelation  of  the  grace 
of  God  to  fallen  man  through  a  media- 
tor. ^  It  is  taken  also  for  the  history  of 
the  life,  actions,  death,  resurrection,  as- 
cension, and  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  word  is  Saxon,  and  of  the  same 
iOBport  with  the  Latin  evangetium,  which 
n^^iifies  glad  tidings  of  good  news.  It 
i»  called  the  Gospel  of  his  grace,  because 
it  flows  from  his  free  love.  Acts  xx. 
34.  The  Gospel  of  the  kingdom,  as  it 
tieats  of  the  kingdoms  of  grace  and  glo- 
ry. The  Gospel  of  CAru/.  because  he  is 
the  author  and  subject  of  it,  Rom.  i. 
Iw»  The  Gospel  of  peace  and  salvation, 
ii  it  promotes  uur  pres^^nt  comfort,  and 
leads  to  eternal  glory,  Eph.  i.  13.  vi. 
I5i  The  glorious  Gospel,  as  in  it  the 
^lorioiis  perfections  of  Jehovah  are 
displayed,  2  Cor.  iv.  4.  The  everUuHr^ 
Omfei,  as  it  was  designed  from  eterni- 
ty, IS  permanent  in  time,  and  the  effects 
oF  it  eternal.  Rev  xiv.  6.  There  are 
about  thirty  or  forty  apocryphal  Gtxi- 
peii;  aa  the  Gospel  of  St.  Peter,  of  St. 


I  Andrew,  of  St.  Barnabas,  the  etemsA 
Gospel,  &c.  &c.  &c. :  but  they  were  ne- 
^  ver  received  by  the  Christian  church, 
being  evidently  fabulous  and  trifling.  See 
Christiamitt. 
GOSPEL  CALL.  See  Callivq. 
GOSPEL  A  LAW.  It  has  been  dla^ 
puted  whether  the  Gospel  consistt 
merely  of  promises,  or  whether  it  can 
in  any  sense  be  called  a  law.  The  an- 
swer plainly  depends  upon  adjusting 
the  meaning  of  the  words  Chspd  and 
ittw  .*  if  the  Gospel  be  taken  for  the  de- 
Oclaration  God  has  made  to  men  bw 
Christ,  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
he  wilt  treat  them,  and  the  conduct  he 
expects  from  Aem,  it  ia  fMn  that  thia 
includes  commands,  and  even  threat* 
enings,  as  well  as  promises  ;  but  to  de- 
fine the  Gospel  so,  as  only  to  express 
the  favourable  part  of  that  dedaration* 
is  indeed  takii»  the  question  for  grantedf 
and  confining  the  word  to  a  sense  much 
le$s  extensive  than  it  often  has  in  Sorip* 
tore:  compare  Rom.  K.  16.  2  Thess.  i. 
8.  1  Tim.  L  10, 11 ;  and  it  is  certahi, 
that,  if  the  Gospel  be  put  fior  all  the 
parts  of  the  dispensadon  taken  in  con- 
nexion one  widi  another,  it  may  well  be 
called,  on  the  whole;  a  good  measage.- 
In  like  manner,  the  question,  whetmsr' 
the  Gospel  be  a  law  or  not,  is  to  be  de« 
termined  by  the  definition  of  the  law 
and  of  the  Gospel,  as  above.  If  Utw 
signifies,  as  it  generally  does,  the  disco* 
very  of  the  will  of  a  superior,  teaching' 
what  he  requires  of  those  under  his  go- 
vernment, with  the  intimation  of  his  in- 
tention of  dispensing  rewards  and  pu- 
nishments, as  this  rule  of  their  conduct 
is  observed  or  neglected ;  in  this  lati- 
tude of  expression,  it  is  plain,  from  the 
pr<  position,  that  the  Gospel,  taken  fbr 
the  declaration  made  to  men  by  Christ, 
is  a  lav,  as  in  Scripture  it  is  somftimea 
called,  James  i.  25.  Rom.  iv  15.  Rom. 
viii.  2.  But  if  the  law  be  taken  in  the 
greatest  rigour  of  the  expresnon  for 
such  a  discovery  of  the  will  of  God,  and 
our  duty,  as  to  contain  in  it  no  intima- 
tion of  our  obtaining  the  Divine  favour 
otherwise  than  by  a  perfect  and  univer> 
sal  conformity  to  it,  in  that  sense  the 
Gospel  is  not  a  law.  See  Nkonomiavs. 
Hitsius  on  Cov  voLiii.ch.  1;  Doddridg^t 
Lectttret,  lect  172T  Watta*  Orthodoxy  and 
Charity,  essay  2. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  GOD,  is  the 
disposal  of  his  creatures,  and  all  eventa 
relative  to  them,  according  to  his  infi- 
nite iustice,  power,  and  wisdom-  His 
moral  government  is  his  rendering  to 
every  man  according  to  hb  actions,  con- 
sidered as  good  or  evil.  See  Dominioi^ 
and  Sovereignty. 
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GRACE.  Thert  are  various 
in  which  this  woitl  is  oted  in  Scripture  ; 
but  dit  meral  idea  of  it,  as  it  relates 
to  God«  M  bis  free  fisvoor  and  love.  As 
It  respects  men,  it  implies  the  happy 
state  of  reconciliation  and  favour  with 
God  wiierein  they  stand,  and  the  holy 
endownents,  qualities,  or  habits  of 
fidth,  bope,  love,  tov,  which  they  poa- 
eets.  'Divines  have  distinguished  grace 
into  common  or  general^  special  or  par* 
Hcular.  Common  Qruee^  if  It  may  be  so 
called.  Is  what  all  men  have ;  as  the 
liriit  of  nature  and  reason,  convictions 
otcoRscience,  dec.,  Rom.  IL  4. 1  Tim.  Iv. 
10.  SpoekU  grace  is  that  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  some  people  only ;  such  as 
elfictingi  rtdcemmg,  justifying,  pardon- 
ing adoptiag,  establnhing^,  and  sancti* 
fytag  grace,  Rom.  viii.  30.  This  special 
grace  is  bv  some  disthiguished  into  im- 
puted and  inherent:  imputed  grace 
coBsists  In  the  holiness,  obedience,  and 
rlgfiteoosness  of  Christ,  imputed  to  us 
for  oar  justification ;  mherent  grace  is 
what  Is  wroujsht  In  the  heart  by  the  Spi- 
rit of  God  m  regeneration.  Grace  is 
also  said  to  be  irreoMNet  ejieaeiotu,  and 
vieUfiouo  /  ndt  but  that  there  are  in  hu- 
man nature.  In  the  first  moments  of  con- 
viction, some  struggles,  opposition,  or 
conflict ;  but  by  these  terms  we  are  to 
understand,  that,  in  the  end,  victory  de- 
clares for  the  grace  of  the  Gn^L 
There  have  been  many  other  distinctions 
of  grace ;  t)ut  as  th^  are  of  too  frivo- 
lous a  nature,  and  are  now  obsolete,  they 
need  not  a  place  here.  Growth  in  frace 
is  the  progress  we  make  in  the  divine 
life*  It  discovers  itself  by  an  increase 
of  spiritual  Kght  and  knowledge ;  by 
our  renouncing  self,  and  depending  more 
upon  Christ ;  oy  lowing  more  spiritual 
in  duties ;  by  being  more  humble,  sub- 
missive, and  thankful :  by  rising  superior 
to  the  corruptions  of  our  nature,  and 
fin^g  the  power  of  rin  more  weakened 
In  us ;  by  oeing  less  attached  to  the 
world,  and  possessing  more  of  a  hea- 
venly disposition.  APLemrin'e  Etaaya^ 
eisay  3. ;  oaC$  Body  of  Vh>,  vol.  i.  p. 
118. ;  Doddndgt^a  Leci^  part  viii.  prop. 
139.  ;  ^ike  tmd  Mayward^a  Caaea  of  Con- 
•oietaoo  »•  Samrin  on  I  Rom.  ix.  26,  27.  vol. 
It.  t  Booih^a  Reign  of  Gmce. 

GRACE  AT  MBADS^  short  prayer, 
imploring  the  divine  blessing  on  our 
food;  and  expressive  of  gratitude  to  God 
for  tapplyii»  our  necessities.  The 
propriety  of  this  act  is  evident  from  the 
oivuie  oonunand,  1  Thess-  v.  18.  1  Cor. 
&  31.  1  Tlm%  iv.  5.  From  the  conduct 
of  Christ*  Bfark  viii.  6,  7.  FVom  rea- 
lm itself;  not  to  mention  that  it  is  a 
custom  practised  by  most  mttiam  and 


even  not  neglected  by  heathens  them- 
selves. The  English,  however,  seem  to 
be  very  deficient  in  this  doty. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  it  ought  to 
be  perfornncd,  as  Dr.  Watts  observes, 
we  ought  to  have  a  due  regard  to  the 
occasion,  and  the  parsons  present ;  the 
neglea  of  which  hath  been  attended 
with  indecencies  and  indiscretions.  8ome 
have  used  themselves  to  mutter  a  few 
words  with  so  low  a  voice,  as  though  by 
some  secret  charm  they  were  to  conse- 
crate Ae  fdbd  alone,  and  there  was  no 
need  of  the  rest  to  join  with  them  in  the 
petitions.  Others  have  broke  out  into 
so  violent  a  sound,  as  thcnigh  thev  were 
bound  to  make  a  thousand  people  hear 
them.  Some  perform  this  part  of  wor- 
ship with  so  slight  and  familiar  an  air, 
as  though  they  had  no  sense  of  the  great 
God  to  whom  they  speak :  others  have 
put  on  an  unnatural  solemnity,  and 
changed  their  natural  Voke  into  so  dif- 
ferent and  awkward  a  tone,  not  widiout 
some  distortions  of  countenance  that 
have  tempted  strangers  to  ridicule. 

It  is  the  custom  of  some  to  hurry  over 
a  single  sentence  or  two,  and  they  have 
done,  before  half  the  company  are  pre- 
pared to  lift  up  a  thought  to  heaven. 
And  some  have  been  just  heard  to  be- 
speak a  blessing  on  the  church  and  the 
kin^,  but  seem  to  have  fon;ot  they  were 
asking  God  to  bless  their  food,  or  giving 
thanlu  for  the  food  they  have  received. 
Others,  again,  make  a  long  prayer,  and, 
among  a  multitude  of  other  petitions,  do 
not  utter  one  that  relates  to  the  table 
before  them. 

The  general  rules  of  prudence,  toge- 
ther with  a  due  observation  of  the  cus- 
tom of  the  place  where  we  live,  would 
correct  all  these  disorders,  and  teach  us 
that  a  few  sentences  suited  to  the  occa- 
sion, spoken  with  an  audible  and  proper 
vdce,  are  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  es- 
pecially if  any  strangers  are  present. 
9Fatt^  fForka,  8vo.  edit.  vol.  iv.  p.  160. 
Ltrn^a  Serioua  Call,  p.  60.  SeeiP  PooU  Ser, 
p.  174. 

GRATITUDE,  is  that  pleasant  af- 
fection of  the  mind  which  arises  finom  a 
sense  of  favours  received,  and  by  which 
the  possessor  is  excited  to  make  all  the 
returns  d  k>ve  and  service  in  his  power. 
«*  Gratitude,"  says  Mr.  Coean  (in  his 
Treatise  on  the  passions,}  <*  is  the 
powerfol  re-action  of  a  well-disposed 
mind,  upon  whom  benevolence  has  con- 
ferred some  important  j^ood.  It  is  most- 
ly connected  with  an  impresave  sense 
oiF  the  amiable  dispoution  of  the  penoD 
by  whom  the  benefit  is  conferred,  and  it 
immediately  produces  a  personal  affec- 
tioD  towards  him.  We  shall  not  wooder 
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at  the  peculiar  strength  and  energy  of 
this  affection,  when  we  consider  that  it 
u  compounded  of  love  placed  upon  the 
|ood  communicattrd,  afftcUon  for  the 
donor,  and  joy  at  the  reception.  Thus  it 
kas  loodnesa  for  its  object,  and  the  most 
plcaaoe,  perhaps  mnexpecced^  exertioiis 
of  (oodneas  for  its  immediate  cause. 
nmk/ubimt  refers  to  verbal  expres- 
MM  of  gratitude."    See  Thankful- 

SBSS. 

GRAVITY,  is  that  serioosness  of 
aind,  united  with  dignity  of  behavioor, 
that  commands  veneration  and  respect 
Sao  J}r,  fFaiiB*  admirable  Sermon  on  Gra- 
dter,  aer.  3S.  vol.  i. 

GREATNESS  OF  GOD,  is  the  in- 
iailie  i^ory  and  excellency  of  all  his 
perfections.  His  greatness  appears  b^ 
titt  attributes  he  possesses,  Deut  zxxit 
3^  4  the  woriLs  he  hath  made,  Pst  xix. 
1.  bf  the  awful  and  benign  providences 
iMOiaplays.  Ps.  cxvii.  1,  2.  the  great  ef- 
fects he  produces  by  hia  word.  Gen.  i. 
the  conaiaot  energy  he  manifesu  in  the 
and  support  of  all  his  crea- 
Ft.  cxlv.  and  the  everlasting  pro- 
of glory  made  for  his  people,  1 
iv.  17.  This  greatness  is  of  him- 
kK  and  not  derived,  Ps.  xxi.  13.  it  is 
inioile,  Ps.  cxlv.  3.  not  di>ninished  by 
aaeitkin,  but  will  always  remain  the 
Mne,  Mai-  iii.  6.  The  considerations  of 
Ua  greatness  shou;d  excite  veneration, 
P^  Ixxxix.  7.  admiration,  Jer.  ix.  6,  7. 
hnmility.  Job  xlii.  5,  6.  dependence,  is. 
zxvi.  4.  submission.  Job  i  22.  obedience, 
Dentiv.  39,40.  See  Attributes,  and 
books  under  that  article. 

GREEK  CHURCH,  comprehends  in 
lis  boaom  a  considerable  part  of  Greece, 
the  Grecian  Isles,  Wallachia,  Molda- 
via, Egypt,  Abysunia,  Nubia,  Lib]^a, 
Armbia,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Cilicia, 
and  Palestine,  which  are  all  under  the 
jviadiction  of  the  patriarchs  of  Constan- 
tinofde,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jem- 
wt^gm.  If  to  these  we  add  the  whole  of 
the  Russian  empire  in  Europe,  great 
part  of  Siberia  in  Asia,  Astracan,  Casan, 
and  Georgia,  it  will  be  evident  that  the 
Greek  church  has  a  wider  extent  of 
tvrftory  than  the  Latin,  wiUi  all  the 
bnmches  which  have  sprung  from  it; 
nd  that  it  is  with  great  impropriety 
that  the  church  of  Rome  is  called  by 
Imt  members  the  catholic  or  universal 
diorch.  That  in  these  widely  distant 
oonntries  the  professors  of  Christianity 
are  agreed  in  every  minute  article  of 
belief,  it  would  be  rash  to  assert ;  but 
there  is  certainly  such  an  agreement 
among  them,  with  respect  both  to  faith 
•ad  to  discipline,  that  they  mutually 
hold  communion  with  each  other,  and 


are  in  fact,  but  one  church.  It  is  called 
the  Greek  church,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  Latin  or  Romish  church  ;  as  also 
the  Eastern,  in  distinction  from  the 
Western  church.  We  shall  here  inre? 
sent  the  reader  with  a  view  of  its  rise, 
tenets,  and  disciplme. 

L  Greek  cltttrcht  rUe  and  9efmratinn 
^.  The  Greek  church  is  considered  as 
a  separation  from  the  Latin,     In  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century,  the  coo* 
troversy  relating  to  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghoat  (which  had  been  started  In 
the  sixth  century)  became  a  point  of 
great  importance,  on  account  of  the  jea- 
lousy ana  aoiibitlon  which  at  that  time 
were  blended  with  it    Photliii»  the  pn« 
triarch  of  Jerusalem,  having  been  ad* 
vanced  to  that  see  in  the  room  of  Ignao 
tins,  whom  he  procured  to  be  depwdt 
was  solemnly  excommunicated  by  pope 
Nichdas,  In  a  council  held  at  Rome, 
and  his  ordination  declared  null  and 
vdd.    The  Greek  Emperor  resented 
this  conduct  of  the  pope,  who  defiended 
himself  with  great  spirit  and  resohitloii. 
Photius,  in  his  turn,  convened  what  he 
called  an  cecumenical  council,  in  whldi 
he  pronounced  sentence  of  excoiimani- 
cation  and  deposidon  against  the  pope, 
and   got  it  subscribed  by   twenty-one 
bishops  and  others,  amounting  in  num- 
ber to  a  thousand.    This  occasioned  a 
wide  brt*ach  between  the  sees  of  Rome 
and  Constantinople  However,  the  deadi 
of  the  Emperor  Michael,  and  the  depo- 
sition of  Photius,  subsequent  thereupon, 
seem  to  have  restored  peace ;  for  the 
emperor  Basil  held  a  council  at  Con- 
stantinople in  the  year  869,  in  which 
entire  satisfaction  was  given  to  Pope 
Adrian ;  but  the  schism  was  only  smo- 
thered and  suppressed  a  while    The 
Greek  church  had  several  complaints 
against  the  Latin  ;  particularly  it  was 
thought  a  great  hardship  for  the  Greeks 
to  suDscribe  to  the  definition  of  a  com- 
cil  according  to  the  Roman  form,  pre- 
scribed by  tne  pope,  since  it  made  the 
church  ot  Constantinople  dependent  on 
that  of  Rome,  and  set  the  pope  above 
an  (ecumenical  council ;  hot,  above  all, 
the  pride  and  haughtiness  of  the  Roman 
court  gave  the  Greeks  a  great  distasOe  ; 
and  as  their  deportment  seemed  to  In- 
sult hb  imperial  majesty,  it  entirdy 
alienated  the  affections  of  the  emperor 
Basil.    Towards  the  middle  of  the  ele- 
venth century.  .Michael  Cerularius,  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  opposed  the 
Latins,  with  respect  to  their  inakiog  nee 
of  unleavened  bread  in  the  eucharist, 
their  observation  of  the  sabbath,  and 
fssting  on  Saturday,  charging  them  vUh 
llvbig  in  commmuon  ^&  tYialoiiv  ^ 
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this  pope  Leo  IX.  rq)1ied ;  and,  in  his 
apolc^  for  the  LatiAs,  declaimed  very 
warmly  against  the  false  doctrine  of  the 
Greeks,  and  interposed  at  the  same 
tiipe,  the  authority  of  his  see.  He  likf 
wke,  by  his  legates,  exaimmunicat  d 
ihe  patriarch  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Sophia,  which  gave  the  last  shock  to  th^ 
reconciliation  attempted  a  long  time  af- 
ter, but  to  no  purpose ;  for  from  that 
time  the  hatred  of  the  Greeks  to  the 
Latins,  and  of  the  Latins  to  the  Greeks, 
became  insuperable,  insomuch  that  they 
have  continued  ever  since  separated 
from  each  other's  communion. 

11.  Crreck  churchy  tenets  of  The  fol- 
lowing  are  some  of  the  chief  tenets  held 
by  the  Greek  church ;— Thfy  disown 
tne  authority  of  the  pope,  and  deny  that 
the  church  of  Rome  is  the  true  catholic 
church.    They  do  not  baptize  their  chil- 
dren till  tliey  are  three,  four,  five,  six. 
ten,  nay  sometimes  eighteen  years  of 
age :  baptism  is  performed  by  trine  im 
mersion.    They  insist   that  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  lord's  supper  ought  to  be 
administered   in   both  kinds,  and  they 
give  the  sacrament  to  children  imme- 
diately after  baptism.    They  grant  no 
indulgences,  nor  do  they  lav  any  claim 
to  the  character  of  infallibility,  like  the 
church  of  Rome.     Tht-y  deny  ti.at  there 
b  any  such  place  as  purgatory ;  notwith- 
standing they  pray  for  the  dead,  Uiat 
God  would  have  m.-rcy  on  them  at  the 
general  judgment.    They  practice  the 
invocation  of  saints;  though,  they  say, 
the^  do  not  invoke  them  as  deities,  but 
as  intercessors  with  God.     They  ex- 
clude   confirmation,   extreme   unction, 
and  matrimony,  out  of  the  seven  sacra- 
ments.   They  deny  auricular  confession 
to  be  a  divine  precept,  and  say  it  is  only 
a  positive    injunction   of  the   church. 
They  pay  no  religious  homage  to  the 
eochanst    The>'  administer  the  com- 
munion in  both  kinds  to  the  laity,  both 
io  sickness  and  in  health,  though  they 
have  never  applied  themselves  to  their 
confessors;  because  they  are  persuaded 
that  a  lively  faith  is  all  which  is  requi- 
ate  for  the  worthy  receiving  of  the 
Lord's  supper.    They  maintain  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  proceeds  only  from  the  Fa- 
ther, and  not  from  the  Son.    They  be- 
lieve in  predestination.    They  admit  of 
no  Images  in  relief  or  embossed  work, 
bot  use  paintines  and  scultures  in  cop. 
per  or  silver.  They  approve  of  the  mar- 
riage of  priests,  provided  they  enter  in- 
to that  state  before  their  admission  into 
holy  orders.    They  condemn  all  fourth 
marriages.    They  observe  a  number  of 
holy  days,  and  keep  four  fasts  in  the 
yfMur  more  solemn  than  the  rest,  of 


which  the  fast  in  Lent,  before  Easter, 
is  the  chief.  They  believe  the  doctrine 
of  consubstantiation,  or  the  union  of  the 
bod\  ot  Christ  wiih  the  sacrament  bread. 

lil  Greek  Church  state  and  discipline 
of.  Since  the  Greeks  l)ecame  subject  to 
the  Turkish  yoke,  they  have  sunk  into 
the  most  deplorable  ignorance,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  slavery  and  thraldom 
under  which  they  groan,  and  tlieir  re- 
ligion is  now  greatly  corrupted.  It  is, 
indeed,  little  b(rtter  than  a  heap  of  ridi- 
culous ceremonies  and  absurdities.  The 
head  of  the  Gr<  ek  churcti  is  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  who  is  choSv'O 
by  the  neighi)ouring  archbishops  and 
metropolitans,  and  confirmed  by  the 
emperor  or  grand  vizier.  He  is  a  per- 
son of  great  dignity,  being  Uie  head  and 
director  of  the  Eastern  church.  The 
iither  patriarchs  are  those  of  Jerusalem, 
Autioch, and  Alexandria  Mr.  Toome- 
fort  tells  us,  that  the  patriarchates  are 
now  generally  set  to  sale,  and  bestowed 
upon  those  who  are  the  highest  bidders. 
The  patriarchs,  metropolitans,  arch- 
bishops, and  bishops,  are  always  chosen 
from  among  the  cal  yers,  or  Greek 
monks.  The  next  person  to  a  bishop, 
among  the  clergy,  is  an  archimandrite, 
who  is  the  director  of  one  or  more  con- 
vents, which  are  called  mandren ;  then 
cnmr  the  abbot,  the  arch-priest,  the 
priest,  the  deacon,  the  under-deacon, 
the  chanter,  and  the  lecturer.  The  se- 
cular clergy  are  subject  to  no  rules,  and 
never  rise  higher  than  higii-priest.  The 
Greeks  have  few  nunneries,  but  a  great 
many  convents  ('f  monks,  who  are  all 
priests  ;  and  (students  excepted)  obli- 
ged to  follow  some  handicraft  employ- 
ment, and  lead  a  vtry  austere  life. 

The  Russians  adhere  to  the  doctrine 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  church, 
though  they  are  now  independent  on  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The  Rus- 
sian church,  indeed,  may  be  reckoned 
the  first,  as  to  extent  of  empire ;  yet 
there  is  very  little  of  the  power  of  vital 
religion  among  them.  The  Hoskolniki^ 
or,  as  they  now  call  themselves,  the 
Starovertzi,  were  a  sect  that  separated 
from  the  church  of  Russia,  alxxit  1666 : 
they  affected  extraordinary  piety  and 
devotion,  a  venei-ation  for  the  letter  of 
the  Holy  Schriptures,  and  would  not  al- 
low a  priest  to  administer  baptism  who 
had  that  day  tasted  brandy.  I'hey  har- 
boured many  follies  and'  superstitions, 
and  have  l>een  greatly  persecuted  ;  but, 
perhaps,  there  will  be  found  among 
them  ••  some  that  shall  be  counted  to 
the  I^rd  for  a  generation."  Several 
settlements  of  German  Protestants  have 
been  established  in  ^the   Volga.     The 
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Moravians  also  have  done  good  in  Livo 
nia,  and  the  adjacent  isles  in  the  Baltic 
under  the  Russian  government.  See 
•MmAohi,  Greg9rif^  and  HavoeU^  Church 
BMwjf  f  King*$  BUe9  and  Ceremoftiet  of 
the  Greek  Church  in  Rutna  g  The  Rutnan 
Ceieeklem ,-  Secret  Memo/ire  of  the  Court 
•fPetereburg  :  Tooke^t  HUtory  of  RuM%ia  / 
Rieauto  State  of  the  Greek  Church  ;  Enc, 
Brii 

GROWTH  IN  GRACE.  See 
Grace. 

GUARDIAN  ANGEL  "Some.** 
njrs  Dr.  Dcxldridgf,  -  have  thought, 
that  not  only  every  region  but  every 
am  has  some  particular  angel  assigned 
hhn  at  a  gttardkm,  whose  business  it  is 
feoendly  to  watch  over  that  coantij  or 
penoo  ;  for  this  opinion  they  urge  Matt. 
zffi.  10.  Acts  xii.  15.  But  the  argument 
finB  both  these  places  is  evidently  pre- 
cvioiis;  and  it  seems  difficult  to  recon- 
A  the  supposition  of  such  a  continued 


attendance  with  what  is  said  of  the  sta- 
ted residence  of  these  angels  in  heaven, 
and  with  Hob.  i.  14.  where  all  the  an- 
gels are  represented  as  ministerim;  to 
the  heirs  of  salvation :  thooj^h,  as  there 
is  great  reason  to  believe  the  nnmbor  of 
heavenly  spirits  is  vastly  superior  to 
that  of  men  upon  earth,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  they  may,  as  it  were,  relieve 
each  other,  and  iii  their  turns  perform 
tliese  condescending  senrices  to  those 
whom  the  L-<rd  of  Angels  has  been 

e leased  to  redeem  with  his  own  blood ; 
It  we  must  confess  that  our  knowledge 
of  the  laws  and  orders  ci  those  celestial 
bein^  is  very  limited^  and  consequently 
that  it  IS  the  part  of  humility  to  avoid 
dogmatical  determinations  on  tucli 
hoids  as  these.^  See  Angkl;  and  £)od' 
dridfte*9  LectnreM^  lee  213. 

GUILT,  the  state  of  a  person  justly 
charged  with  a  crime ;  a  consciousness 
of  having  done  amiss.    See  Sin. 
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HABIT,  a  power  and  ability  of  doin;; 
aay  thfaig,  acquired  by  frequent  repeti- 
Uon  of  the  same  action.  It  is  distin 
goished  from  custom.  Custom  respects 
the  action ;  habit  the  actor.  By  custom 
we  mean  a  frequent  rfiteraticm  ot  the 
same  act ;  and  by  habit  the  effect  that 
custom  has  on  the  mind  or  btnly.  "  Man," 
as  one  ob!>c*rves  **  is  a  bundle  of  habits. 
There  are  habits  of  industry,  attention, 
vigilance,  advertency ;  of  a  prompt  obe- 
daence  to  the  judgment  occurring,  or  of 
yielding  to  the  first  impulse  of  passion ; 
of  apprehending,  methodizing,  reason- 
lag  ;  of  vanity,  melancholy,  fretfulncss, 
flnpicion,  covetousness,  &c.  In  a  word, 
there  is  not  a  quality  or  function,  either 
of  body  or  mind,  which  does  not  feel  the 
ioluence  of  this  great  law  of  animated 
nature."  To  cure  evil  habits,  we  should 
be  as  early  as  we  can  in  our  application, 
firinc^tUa  obata  ;  to  cross  and  mortify 
the  inclination  by  a  frequent  and  obsti- 
nate practice  of  the  contrary  virtue.  To 
iarm  good  ha))its,  we  should  get  our 
■unds  well  stored  with  knowledge ;  as- 
sociate with  the  wisest  and  best  men ; 
reflect  much  on  the  pleasure  good  ha- 
bits are  productive  of;  and,  above  all, 
supplicate  the  Divine  being  for  direc- 
tion and  assistance.  Kaime»*  FJem.  of 
CriL  ch.  xiv.  vol.  1 ;  Grove**  Mor,  PhiL  | 
vol  i.  p.  143  ;  Paletjt  Mor.  Phil,  vol.  i.  p. 
46;  Jertin  on  Bad  ffabitf,  ser.  I.  vol.  iii ;  " 


Reid  on  the  Active  Powert,  p.  117 ;  Cogan 
on  the  Paisiono,  p.  235. 

H^RETICO  COMBURENDO,  a 
writ  which  anciendy  lay  against  a  he- 
ri'tic,  who,  having  once  been  convicted 
of  heresy  by  his  bishop,  and  having  ab- 
jured it,  afterwards  falling  into  it  again, 
or  into  some  other,  is  thereupon  com- 
mitted to  the  secular  power.  This  writ 
IS  thought  by  some  to  be  as  ancient  as 
the  common  law  itself;  however,  the 
conviction  of  heresy  by  the  common  law 
was  not  in  any  petty  ecclesiastical  court* 
but  befc»re  the  archbishop  himself,  in  a 
provincial  synod,  and  the  delinquent  was 
delivered  up  to  the  king,  to  do  with 
him  as  he  pleased ;  so  that  the  crown 
had  a  control  over  the  spiritual  power : 
but  bv  2  Henry  IV.  cap.  15.  the  dioce- 
san alone,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
synod,  might  &>nvict  of  heretical  tenets  ; 
and  unless  the  convict  abjured  his  opin- 
ions, or  if  after  abjuration  he  relapsed, 
the  sheriff  was  bound  ex  ojficio,  if  requi- 
red by  the  bishop,  to  commit  the  unhap- 
py victim  to  the  flames,  without  waiting 
for  the  consent  of  the  crown.  This  writ 
remained  in  force,  and  was  actually 
executed  on  two  Anabaptists,  in  the  se- 
venth of  Elizabeth,  and  on  two  Arians 
in  the  ninth  of  James  I.  Sir  Edward 
Coke  was  of  opinion  that  this  writ  did 
not  lie  in  his  time ;  but  it  is  now  formalhr 
taken  away  by  statute  29  Car.  U.  ca^  ^. 
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But  this  statute  does  not  extend  to  take 
away  or  abridge  the  jurisdiccioa  of  Pro- 
testant archbishops,  or  biaitops,  or  any 
other  judges  of  any  ecclesiastical  amrts, 
in  casi'S  ot  atheism,  blasphemy,  heresy, 
or  schism  ;  but  they  may  prove  and 
punish  the  same,  according  tu  his  ma- 
jesty's ecclesiastical  laws,  by  excom- 
iDunication,  deprivation,  degradation, 
and  other  ecclesiastical  censures,  not 
extending  to  death,  in  such  sort,  and  no 
other,  as  tht  v  might  have  dune  before 
the  making  f  this  act 

HAGIOGRAPHIA.  a  name  given 
to  part  of  the  books  of  the  Scriptures, 
called  by  the  Jews  cetuvim.  See  article 
BiBLK,  sec  1 

HAMPTON-  COURT  CONFER- 
ENCE,  a  conference  appointed  by 
lames  I.  at  Hampt(»n  Court,  in  1603,  in 
order  to  settle  the  disputes  between  the 
church  and  the  Puritans.  Nme  bishops, 
and  as  many  dignitaries  of  the  church, 
appeared  on  one  side,  and  four  Puritan 
ministers  r.n  the  other.  It  lasted  tor 
three  days.  Neale  calls  it  a  mock  con- 
ference, because  all  thitigs  were  pre- 
viously concluded  between  the  king  and 
the  bishops ;  and  the  Puritans  borne 
down  not  with  calm  reason  and  argu- 
ment, but  with  the  royal  authority,  tne 
king  bein^  both  judge  and  party.  The 
proposals  and  remonstrances  of  the  Pu 
ritans  may  be  seen  in  J^ealeU  HitUn*y  of  the 
Puritans,  chap.  i.  part  ii. 

HAPPIN^S,  absolutely  taken,  de- 
notes the  durable  possession  of  perfect 
good,  without  any  mixture  of  evil ;  or 
the  enjoyment  of  pure  pleasure  unalloy- 
ed with  pain,  or  a  state  in  which  all  our 
wishes  are  satisiied ;  in  which  senses, 
happiness  is  only  known  by  name  on 
this  earth.  The  word  happy,  when  ap- 
plied to  any  state  6r  condition  of  human 
life,  will  admit  of  no  positive  definition, 
but  is  merelv  a  relative  term  ;  that  is, 
when  we  call  a  man  happy,  we  mean, 
that  he  is  happier  than  some  others  with 
whom  we  compare  him ;  than  the  gene- 
rality of  others ;  or  than  he  himself  was 
in  some  other  situation.  Moralists  justly 
observe,  that  happiness  does  not  consist 
in  the  pleasures  of  sense;  as  eating, 
drinking,  music,  painting,  theatric  ex- 
hibitions, &c.  &c.  but  these  pleasures 
continue  for  a  little  while,  by  repetition 
lose  their  relish,  and  by  high  expecta- 
tion often  bring  disappointment.  Nor 
does  happiness  consist  in  an  exemption 
from  labour,  care,  business,  &c.  such  a 
state  being  usually  attended  with  de- 
pression of  spirits,  imaginary  anxieties, 
and  the  whole  train  of  hypochondraical 
affections.  Nor  is  it  to  be  found  in  great- 
nc8s»  rank,  or  elerated  stations,  as  mat- 


ter of  fact  abundantly  testifies ;  but  hap- 
piness consists  in  the  enjoyment  of  tne 
divine  favour,  a  good  conscience,  and 
uiiiform  conduct  In  subordination  to 
these,  hunan  happiness  may  be  greatly 
promoted  by  the  exercise  of  the  social 
affections ;  the  pursuit  of  some  engaging 
end ;  the  prudent  constitution  of  the 
habits ;  and  the  *  njoyment  of  our  health. 
Bolton  and  Lucat  on  Happineu  t  ffenry't 
Pleasantneit  of  a  Reh'gioiu  Ldfof  Grave 
and  Poky* 8  Moral  Philosophy  g  Barrox^t 
Sermwu,  sermon  1 ;  Youths  Centaur,  41 
to  160;  }VolUuton*9  Religion  of  Mature, 
Sec  2. 

HARMONY  OF  THE  GOSPELS, 
a  term  made;  use  of  to  denote  the  con- 
currence or  agreement  of  the  writings 
of  the  four  Evangelists;  or  the  history 
of  the  four  Evangelists  digested  into  one 
continued  st  ries.  By  this  means  each 
story  or  discourse  is  exhibited  with  all 
its  concurrent  circumstances ;  frequent 
repetitions  are  prevented,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  seeming  oppositions  reconciled. 
Among  some  of  the  most  valuable  har- 
monies, are  those  of  Cradock,  Le  Clerc, 
Doddridge,  J^facknight,  JVewcombCf  and 
TovMon  i  able  Harmony  on  the  concluding 
Part  of  the  Gotpelt ;  ThwnpvnCe  Diateesa' 
ron*  The  term  harmony  is  also  used 
in  reference  to  the  agreement  which 
the  Gospel  bears  to  natural  religion, 
the  Old  Testament,  the  history  of 
other  nations,  and  the  works  of  God  at 
large. 

HASSIDEANS,orAssiDKAVs, 
those  Jews  who  resorted  to  Mattathias^ 
to  fight  for  the  laws  of  God  and  the  li- 
berties of  their  country.  They  were 
men  of  great  valour  and  zeal,  having 
Voluntarily  devoted  themselves  to  a 
more  strict  observation  of  the  law  than 
other  men.  For,  after  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  the  Babylonish  capdviw, 
there  were  two  sorts  of  men  in  their 
church ;  those  who  contented  them- 
selves with  that  obedience  only  which 
was  prescribed  by  the  law  of  Moses,  and 
who  were  called  Zadihin,  i.  e.  the  righ- 
teous ;  and  those  who,  over  and  above 
the  laws,  superadded  the  constitutions 
and  traditions  of  the  elders,  and  other 
rigorous  observances :  these  latter  were 
called  the  Chandim,  i.  e.the  pioua  From 
the  former  sprang  the  Samaritans,  Sad- 
ducees,  and  Caraites :  from  the  latter, 
the  Pharisees  and  the  Essenes :  which 
see. 

HATRED  is  the  aversion  of  the  will 
to  any  object  considered  by  us  as  evil 
pr  to  any  person  or  thing  we  suppose 
can  do  us  harm.  See  Antipathy.  Ha- 
tred is  ascribed  to  God,  but  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  passion  in  him  as  in 
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man ;  nor  can  ht  hate  any  of  the  crea- 
tvres  he  has  made  as  his  creatures.  Yet 
he  it  said  to  hate  the  wicked,  Ps.  v.  5  ; 
•nd  hidipmtion  and  wrath,  tribulation 
and  angobh,  will  be  upon  everjr  soul  of 
ann  that  does  evIL    See  Wrath  or 

God. 

HATTEMISTS,  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
torf  » the  nanne  of  a  modern  Dutch  sect, 
la  ealM  from  Pontian  Van  Hattem,  a 
oMiter  in  the  proTtnce  of  Zealand,  to- 
wn^ the  cVmt  of  the  last  centurjr,  who, 
being  addicted  to  the  sentiments  of  Spi- 
noM,  was  on  that  account  deeraded  from 
hii  maloral  office.  The  Verschorists 
■Ml  Ilattemists  resemb'e  each  other  in 
tMr  rellgioixs  systems,  though  they  ne- 
ter  ao  entirely  arreed  as  to  form  one 
coerainnion.  The  rounders  of  these  sects 
dadiiced  from  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
dectcei  a  sjrstem  of  fatal  and  uncontrol- 
hMe  necessity  ;  thev  denied  the  diff  r- 
cnce  between  moral  {^nod  and  evil,  and 
tiie  corruption  of  human  nature ;  from 
vheoee  they  farther  concluded,  that 
aaokind  were  under  no  sort  of  oblij^ 
tim  to  correct  their  manners,  to  im- 
prate  their  minds,  or  to  obey  the  divine 
Inra  ;  that  the  whole  of  n  Ugion  connst- 
ed  net  in  acting,  but  m  suffering ;  and 
that  iril  the  precepts  of  Jesus  Christ  are 
reducible  to  this  one,  that  we  bear  with 
€k§erfitlne99  and  patience  the  evenie  that 
happen  to  ut  tknnigh  the  tlitnne  wiU,  and 
■are  it  mtr  conttant  ami  only  ntudy  to  main- 
Uin  a  permanent  tranquilUty  of  mind.  Thus 
fiir  they  agreed :  but  ihe  Hattemi^ts 
fitfther  affirmed,  t'lat  Christ  made  no 
expiation  for  the  sins  of  men  by  his 
death ;  but  had  only  suggested  to  us 
by  hit  mediation,  that  there  was  nothing 
in  ua  that  could  offend  the  Deity :  this, 
tkef  say,  was  Christ's  manner  of  justi 
Mbk  his  servants,  and  presenting  thrni 
hlaaieleas  before  the  tribunal  of  G«l 
b  is  one  of  their  distinguisht-d  tenets, 
tet  God  does  not  punish  men  for  their 
saa»  bat  by  their  sins.  These  two  sects, 
Wf%  Afosheim,  still  subsist,  th(tugh  they 
BO  longer  bear  the  names  of  their  foun- 


HKARING  THE  WORD  OF  GOD 
is  aa  ordinance  of  divine  app<iintment. 
BonLX.  17.  Prov.  viii.  4,  5.  Mark  iv.  24. 

Priilic  reading  of  the  Scriptures  was 
a  part  of  synagogue  worship,  Acts  xiii. 
li.  Acts  XV.  31.  and  was  the  practice  of 
te  Christians  in  primitive  times.  Un- 
der the  former  dispensation  there  was  a 
public  hearing  of  the  law  at  stated  sea- 
MH»  Deut  xxxi.  10. 13.  Neh.  viii.  2,  3. 
k  teeau,  therefore,  that  it  is  a  duty  in- 
onbent  on  ud  to  hear,  and,  if  sensible 
of  onr  ignorance,  we  shall  also  consider 
It  nor  privilege.     As  to  the  manmer  of 


hearing,  it  should  be  eomtantly^  Prov. 
viii.  34.  Jam.  i.  24,  25.  Attentively,  Luke 
xxi.  38.  Acts  X.  S3.  Luke  iv.  20.  23. 
With  reverence^  Ps.  Isgcxix.  7.  With 
faith,  Heb.  iv.  2.  With  an  endeavour  to 
retain  what  we  hear,  Heb.  ii.  1.  Fb  cxiz. 
U.  With  an  hiimMe  dtdk  dUptMm^ 
LuiLC  X.  42.  With*/ri9«r,  Lake  xvBL 
T%t  advontageo  nf  hearhif  are,  injhrma- 
Hon,  3  Tim.  iii.  16.  Conviction,  1  Cor. 
xiv.  24,  25.  Acts  ii.  Cwveroim,  Ps  xi.  7. 
Acts  iv.  4.  Confirmation,  Acts  xiT  33. 
Acts  xvi.  5.  Contolatimi^  PhiU  i.  35.  Isa* 
xl  1»  2.  Isa.  XXXV.  3,  4.  Siennet*9  Pa> 
rakk  rfthe  Sower  s  MasoihnU  Ser.  vol.  ii. 
p.  131.  Eng.  Tram. ;  Gilto  Body  of  Div. 
vol.  iii.  p.  340. 8va  ed. 

HEART  is  used  fhr  the  oool,  and  all 
the  powers  thereof;  as  the  understand- 
ing, conscience,  will,  affections*  and  me* 
mory.  The  heart  of  man  is  naturally« 
contiantly,  universally,  inexprenibfy, 
openly,  and  evidently  depraved,  and  in- 
clined to  evil,  Jer  xvii.  9.  It  requh-es  a 
divine  power  to  renovate  it,  and  render 
it  susceptible  of  right  impressions,  Jer« 
xxiv.  7.  When  thus  renovate  d,  the  ef- 
fleets  will  be  seen  m  the  teihper,  conver- 
sation, and  conduct  at  large.  See  Faith* 
Hope,  tec.  Hurdneof  rf  heart  is  that 
state  in  which  a  smner  is  inclined  to» 
and  actually  goes  on  in  rebellion  against 
God.  This  state  evidences  itself  by  light 
vifws  of  the  evil  of  sin  ;  partial  acknow- 
ledgment arid  C'nfes^ion  of  it ;  fr  qut*nt 
com^nissi^in  of  it ;  pride  and  conceit ;  in- 
gratitude ;  unconcern  aU^ut  the  word 
and  onlinances  of  God  ;  inattention  to 
divine  providmct  s ;  stifling  convictions 
»>f  oinscience ;  shunning  reproof;  pre- 
sumption, and  general  ignorance  oi  di- 
vine things  We  must  distin^'.ui!ih,  how- 
ever, between  that  hardness  of  heart 
which  even  a  good  man  complains  of, 
and  that  of  a  jufHcial  natwe.  1.  Judi- 
cial hardness  is  very  seldom  perceived, 
and  never  lamented ;  a  lirolLen  and  con- 
trite heart  is  the  least  thing  such  desire ; 
tnjt  it  is  otherwise  with  believers,  for 
the  hanlness  they  feel  is  always  a  mat- 
ter of  grief  to  them,  Rom.  vii.  24.-2.  Ju- 
dicial hardness  is  perpetual ;  or,  if  ever 
there  be  any  lemorse  or  relenting,  it  it 
onlv  at  such  times  when  the  sinner  is 
unoer  some  outward  afflictions,  or  filled 
with  the  dread  of  the  wrath  of  God  ; 
but  as  this  wears  off  or  abates,  his  stu- 
pidity returns  as  much  or  more  than 
ever,  Exod.  ix.  27 ;  but  true  believers, 
when  no  adverse  dispensations  trouble 
them,  are  often  distressed  because  their 
hearts  are  no  more  affected  in  holy  du- 
ties, or  inflamed  with  love  to  God,  Rom. 
vii.  15.— 3.  Judicial  hardness  is  attended 
I  With  a  total  neglect  of  du^ks^  tispedtSLf 
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thote  thai  are  aectet ;  but  that  hardneta 
of  heart  which  a  belkver  complains  of, 
.  though  it  occaaioas  lus  pAag  uncooifort- 
ably  10  doty,  ^et  does  not  keep  him 
ffom  it,^  Job  xxiiL  3, 3— 4^  When  a  per- 
•OQ  is  judicially  hardened,  he  makes 
use  of  indirect  and  unwarrantable  me- 
thods to  inaintain  that  false  peace  which 
he  thinks  himself  happy  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of ;  but  a  believer,  when  compmin- 
ing  of  the  hardness  of  his  heart,  cannot 
be  satisfied  with  any  thing  short  of 
Christ,  Ps  ci.  2 — 5.  Judicial  hardness 
generally  opposes  the  interest  of  troth 
and  godliness;  but  a  good  man  coondera 
this  as  a  cause  nearest  his  heart ;  and 
although  he  have  ta  kment  his  luke- 
warmnesB»  yet  he  constantly  desires  to 
fHnomote  it,  Ps.  Ixxii.  19. 

Keeping  the  hearty  is  a  du^  enjoined 
in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  it  consists, 
says  Mr.  Flavel*  in  the  diligent  and  con- 
stant use  and  improvement  of  all  holy 
means  and  duties  to  preserve  ttie  soul 
from  sin,  and  nuuntain  communion  with 
God;  and  diis,  he  properly  observes^ 
supposes  a  previous  work  of  sancdfica- 
tion,  which  hath  set  the  heart  right  by 
giving  it  a  new  bent  and  Inclination. 
1.  It  mcludes  frequent  observation  of 
the  frame  of  the  heart,  Ps.  Ixxvii.  6«— 
3.  Deep  humiliation  for  heart  evils  and 
disorders,  2  Chron.  xxxii.  26.-<}.  Ear- 
nest  supplication  for  heart  purifying  and 
rectifying  grace,  P&.  xix.  12. — 4.  A  con 
stant  hoijr  jealousy  over  our  hearts. 
Prov.  xxvii.  14^—5.  It  includes  the  reali- 
sing of  God's  presence  with  us,  and  set- 
ting him  before  us,  Ps.  xvi.  8.  Geii.  xvii. 
1.  This  is,  1.  The  hardest  work :  heart 
work  is  hard  work,  indeed — 2.  Constant 
work,  Exod.  xvii.  12.— 3,  The  most  im 
portant  work,  Prov.  xxiii.  26.  Thi»  is  a 
duty  wfttch  should  be  attended  to,  if  we 
coneider  it  in  connexion  with,  1.  The 
honour  of  God,  Is.  Ixvi.  3. — 2.  The  sin- 
cerity of  our  profession,  2  Kings  x.  31. 
Ezek.  xxxiii.  31,  32.-3.  The  beauty  of 
our  conversation,  Prov.  xii.  26.  Ps.  xW. 
l.;;-4.  The  comfort  of  our  souls,  2  Cor. 
xiii.  5 — 5.  The  improvement  of  our 
graces,  Ps.  Ixiii.  5, 6.-6.  The  subility  of 
our  souls  in  the  hour  of  temptation,  1 
^  Cor^  xvi.  13.— The  seasons  in  which  we 
'  should  more  fiartictUarly  keep,  our  hearts 
are,  1,  The  time  of  prosperity,  Deut.  vi. 
10. 12.— 2.  Under  afflictions,  Heb.  vii.  5, 
6.--3.  The  time  of  Sion's  troubles,  Ps. 
xlvl.  1.  4.-^.  In  the  time  of  great  and 
threatening  dangers,  Isa.  xxvi.  20,  21.— 

5.  Under  great  wants,  Phil.  iv.  6,  r.— 

6.  In  the  time  of  duty.  Lev.  X.S.— 7.  Un- 
der injuries  received,  Rom.  xii.  17,  &c 
—8.  In  the  critical  hour  of  temptation, 
Matt.  xxvi.  41 — 9.  Under  dark  and 


doubting  seasons,  Heb.  xlL  8.  Is.  L  lOw^ 
10.  In  time  of  opposition  and  soflRningr 
1  Pet.  i  V.  13,  13.— 11.  The  time  of  sick- 
ness and  death,  Jer.  xliz.  11.  The  meanM 
to  be  made  use  of  to  keep,  our  hearts^ 
are,  1.  Watchfuinesa,  Mark  xiii.  37«— 
8.  Examination,  Pror.iv.  26; — 3.  Prayer* 
Luke,  xviii.  1.---4.  Reading  God*8  word, 
John,  V.  39.— 5.  Dependence  on  divine 
grace,  Ps.  Izzxvi.  11.  See  PUmel  on 
Keeping  the  Hearts  Jameison*s  Ser* 
mons  o»  the  Heart :  Wright  on  Setf- 
pos9e§8ion  ;  Ridgley  s  Dh>.  qii.  29. 

HEA  1  HEN,  pagans  who  worship 
false  gods,  and  are  not  aoauainted 
either  with  the  doctrines  (^  toe  Old 
Testament  or  the  Christian  dtapensa- 
tion.  For  many  ages  before  Christ,  the 
nations  at  large  were  destitute  of  the 
true  religion,  and  gave  themselves  up 
to  the  grossest  ignorance,  the  moat  ab* 
surd  idolatry,  and  the  greatest  crimes. 
Even  the  most  learned  men  among  the 
heathens  were  in  general  inconsislent, 
and  complied  with  or  promoted  the 
vain  customs  they  found  amon^  their 
countrymen.  It  was,  however,  divineljr 
foretold,  that  in  Abraham*s  seed  all 
nations  should  be  blessed ;  that  the  heft- 
then  should  be  gathered  to  the  Savioor, 
and  become  his  people.  Gen.  xsdt  Iv 
Gen.  xlix.  10.  Ps.  ii.  8.  Isa.  xliL  6,  7. 
P&  IxxiL  Isaiah  Ix.  In  order  that  these 
promises  might  be  accomplished,  vast 
numbera  of  the  Jews,  after  the  Chal- 
dean captivity,  were  left  scattered 
among  the  heathen.  The  Old  Testaase nt 
was  translated  into  Greek,  the  most 
common  language  of  the  heathen ;  and 
a  rumour  of  the  Saviour's  appearance 
in  the  flesh  was  spread  far  and  wide 
among  them.  When  Christ  came,  he 
preacned  chiefly  in  Galilee,  where  there 
were  multitudes  of  Gentiles.  He  a»> 
sured  the  Greeks  that  vast  numbers  of 
the  heathen  should  be  brought  into  ^e 
church.  Matt.  iv.  23.  John  xii.  20.  34. 
For  iroo  years  past  the  Jews  have  been 
generally  rejected,  and  the  churdiof 
God  has  been  composed  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. Upwards  of  480  millions  (nearly 
half  the  ^lobe,)  however,  are  supposed 
to  be  yet  in  pagan  darkness.  Considei^ 
able  attempts  have  been  made  of  late 
years  for  liie  enlightening  of  the  hea- 
then ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve good  has  been  done.  From  the 
aspect  of  Scripture  prophecy,  we  are 
led  to  expect  that  the  kingdoms  of  the 
heathen  at  large  shall  be  broi^ht  to  the 
light  of  the  Gospel,  Matt.  zziv.  14.  lea* 
Ix.  Ps.  xxii.  28,  29.  Ps.  ii.  7,  8.  It  has 
been  much  disputed  whether  it  be  pos- 
sible that  the  heathen  diould  be  saved 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Go^el; 
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some  have  absolutely  denied  it,  upoii 
the  authority  of  those  texts  which  uni- 
veratlly  require  faith  in  Christ ;  but  to 
this  it  ii  answered,  that  those  texts  re- 
gard only  such  to  whom  the  Gospel 
comes,  and  are  capable  of  anderstand- 
vm  the  contents  ofit  The  truth,  says 
^JOoddridge.  seems  to  be  this ;  that 
none  of  the  heathens  will  be  condemned 
for  not  believing  the  Gosfwl,  but  they 
are  liable  to  coodemnatinn  for  the 
breadi  of  God's  natural  law  :  nevertbe- 
lesi»  if  there  be  any  of  them  in  whom 
tttere  a  a  prevailing  love  to  the  Divine 
Beiiig,  there  seems  reason  to  believe 
that,  for  the  wake  of  Christ,  though  to 
them  uoknown,  they  may  be  accepted 
faf  God;  and  so  much  the  rather,  as 
toe  ancient  Jews,  and  even  the  apos- 
tkib  during  the  time  of  our  Saviour's 
abode  on  earth,  seem  to  have  had  but 
little  notion  of  those  doctrines,  which 
those  who  deny  the  salvability  of  the 
heathens  are  most  apt  to  Imagine,  Rom 
IL  10—22.  Acts.  X.  34,  35.  Matt.  vlii. 
11.  12.  Mr.  Grove,  Dr.  Watts,  Sau- 
rta,  and  Mr.  Newton,  favour  the  same 
yfaioo ;  the  latter  of  whom  thus  ob- 
•CTvea:  "If  we  suppose  a  heathen 
broi^ht  to  a  sense  of  nis  misery  ;  to  a 
oonvfction  that  he  cannot  be  happy 
without  the  favour  of  the  great  Lord  of 
the  world ;  to  a  feeling  of  gmlt  and 
desire  of  mercy,  and  that,  though  he 
has  no  explicit  knowledge  of  a  Saviour, 
be  directs  the  cry  of  hw  heart  to  the 
unknown  Suprtrme,  to  have  mercy  upon 
him ;  who  will  prove  that  such  views 
and  desires  can  arise  in  the  heart  of  a 
tinner,  without  the  energy  of  that  Spi- 
rit which  Jesus  is  exalted  to  bestow  ? 
Who  will  take  up(»n  him  to  say  that 
his  ;blood  has  not  sufficient  efficacy  to 
redeem  to  God  a  sinner  who  is  tiius 
disposed,  though  he  have  never  heard 
of  his  name  •'  Or  who  has  a  warrant  to 
affirm,  that  the  supposition  I  have  made 
is  in  the  nature  nf  things  impossible  to 
be  realized  ?"  .Vtnproff'*  Metnah ;  Dr. 
9FaU^  Stmiffth  and  Jf'calcne»t  of  Human 
Bfason,  p.  106 ;  Saurin*8  Sermom,  vol.  ii. 
p.  314  ;  Gr9x^fi*8  Moral  Pfdlotophy^  vol.  i. 
p.  128 ;  Turret  J/ic*  vol.  i.  ouxst.  4.  §  1, 
2.  17 ;  Dotldridtre^t  Jjectures,  leC.  240  vol. 
ii.  8va  edit.  Rellainy*g  Religion  Delineated, 
p.  105  ;  Jit  d^ lev* s  Bodif  of  Divinity ^  qo. 
60;  Cale^if  Court  of  the  Gentiles  ;  Contide- 
raliont  on  the  HeHgio^is  vorghip  of  the 
ikathen :     Pn\    IF,    Jone»*    fVorkt,    vol. 


HEAVEN  is  considered  as  a  place 
in  some  remote  part  of  infinite  space, 
in  which  the  omnipresent  Deity  is  said 
to  aflbrd  a  nearer  and  more  immediate 
view  of  himself,  and  a  more    sensible 


manifestation  of  his  ^ory,  than  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  universe. 

That  there  it  a  state  of  future  happi" 
fiMt,  both  reason  and  Scripture  indi- 
cate ;  a  general  notion  or  happiness 
after  death  has  obtained  among  the 
wiser  sort  of  heathens,  who  have  only 
had  the  light  of  nature  to  guide  them. 
If  we  examine  the  human  mind,  it  is 
also  evident  that  there  is  a  natural  de- 
sire after  happiness  in  all  men  s  and« 
which  is  equal Iv  evident.  Is  not  attained 
in  this  life.  It  is  no  less  observabh^ 
that  in  the  present  frtate  there  is  an 
unequal  distribution  of  things,  which 
makes  the  providences  of  God  very  in- 
tricate, and  which  cannot  be  solved 
without  supposing  a  future  state.  Re- 
velation, however  puts  it  beyond  all 
doubt  The  Divine  Bemg  hath  pro- 
mised it«  1  John  ii.  35.  1  John  v.  11. 
James  i.  13 ;  hath  given  us  some  inti- 
mation of  its  glory,  1  Pet.  iii.  4.  33.  Rer. 
ill.  4.  declares  Christ  hath  taken  pos- 
session of  it  for  us,  John  xiv.  3,  3.  and 
informs  us  of  some  already  there,  both 
as  to  their  bodies  and  80ul«»  Gen.  ▼•  24 
3  Kings  ii. 

Kewcen  i*  to  be  eomidered  (u  a  place 
09  -well  at  a  tiate  .*  it  is  expressly  80 
termed  in  Scripture,  John  xiv;  2,  3 1 
and  the  existence  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
and  those  of  Enoch  and  Elijah,  is  a  far- 
ther proof  of  it.  Yea,  if  it  be  not  a 
place,  where  can  these  bodies  be  ?  and 
where  will  the  bodies  of  the  saints  exist 
after  the  resurrection?  Where  this 
place  is,  however,  cannot  be  determin- 
ed. Some  have  thought  it  to  be  beyond 
the  starry  firmament ;  and  some  of  the 
ancients  imagine  that  their  dwelling 
would  be  in  the  sun.  Others  suppose 
the  air  to  be  the  seat  of  the  blessed. 
Others  think  that  the  saints  win  dwell 
upon  earth  when  it  shall  be  restored 
to  its  paradismcal  state  ;  but  these  sup- 
positions are  more  curious  than  edify- 
ing, and  it  becomes  us  to  be  silent  where 
divine  revelation  is  so. 

Heaven,  however,  we  are  OMWured^  it 
a  place  of  inextmnble  felidiv^  The 
names  given  to  it  are  proofs  of  this:  It 
is  called  paradite,  Luke  xxiii.  43. 
U^ht,  Rev.  xxl.  23.  A  building  and 
manaion  of  Chd,  2  Cor.  ▼.  1  John,  xiv, 
2.  Jl  city,  Hcb.  xi.  ia  16.  ^  better 
country,  Heb.  xi  16.  .^  inheritance^ 
AcU  XX.  32.  .^  kin^^dem.  Matt  xxr. 
34.  .i  crvrnit  2  Tim.  iv.  8.  Glery^  Ps. 
Ixxxiv.  11.  3  Cor.  iv.  17.  Peace,  rett^ 
and  joy  of  the  Lard,  Isa.  IvB.  3.  Heb. 
iv.  9.  Matt.  XXV.  31.  33.  The  felicity 
of  heaven  will  consist  in  freedom  from 
all  evil,  both  of  soul  and  body.  Rev.  vU. 
17 ;  in  the  etijoyiiient  of  CM  «s  ^fiM 
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chief  i^ood,  in  the  company  of  angels 
and  saints  s  in  perfect  holiness,  and  ex- 
tensive knowledge. 

li  hat  been  dUfmled  whether  there 
are  degreet  of  glory  in  heaveth  The  ar- 
gaments  against  degrees  are,  that  all 
the  people  of  God  are  loved  by  him 
with  the  same  love,  all  chosen  together 
in  Christ,  equally  interested  in  the  same 
covenant  ot  grace,  equally  redeemed 
with  the  same  price,  and  all  predesti- 
nated to  the  same  adoption  of  cnildren ; 
to  suppose  the  contrary,  it  is  said,  is  to 
eclipse  the  glory  of  divine  grace,  and 
carries  with  it  the  legal  idea  of  being 
rewarded  for  our  works.  On  ttie  other 
side  it  is  observed,  that  if  the  above 
leaaoDiog  would  prove  any  thing,  it 
would  prove  too  much,  viz.  that  we 
should  all  be  upon  an  equality  in  the 
present  world  as  well  as  that  which  is 
to  come  ;  for  we  are  now  as  much  the 
objects  of  the  same  love,  purchased  by 
the  same  blood,  &c.  as  we  shall  be 
hereafter.  That  rewards  contain  no- 
thing inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of 
|;race,  because  those  very  works  which 
It  pleaseth  God  to  honour  are  the  effects 
of  nis  own  operation.  That  all  rewards 
to  a  guilty  creature  have  respect  to  the 
mediation  of  Christ.  That  God's  gra- 
ciously connecting  blessings  with  the 
dbedience  of  his  people,  serves  to  show 
not  only  his  love  to  Christ  and  to  them, 
but  his  regard  to  righteousness.  That 
the  Scriptures  expressly  declare  for 
degrees,  Dan  xii.  3  Matt.  x.  41,  42. 
Matt  xix.  28,  29.  Luke  xix.  16,  19. 
Rom.  ii.  6  1  Cor.  iii.  8.  1  Cor.  xv.  41, 
42.  2  Cor.  V.  10  Gal.  vi.  9. 

Another  question  has  sometimes  been 
proposed,  viz.  JVhether  the  aamts  thail 
kwno  each  other  in  heaven  ? 

"The  arguments,"  says  Dr.  Ridg- 
Icy  "which  are  generally  brought  in 
defence  of  it,  are  taken  from  those  in- 
stances recorded  in  Scripture,  in  which 
persons,  who  have  never  seen  one  ano- 
ther before,  have  immediately  known 
each  other  in  this  world,  by  a  special 
immediate  divine  revelation  given  to 
them,  in  like  manner  as  Adam  knew 
that  Eve  was  taken  out  of  him ;  and 
therefore  says,  Ttdt  it  nov  bone  of  my 
bone^  and  fleth  of  my  Jleth  :  the  thall  be 
eailed  woman^  becaute  the  wot  taken  out 
Hf  matit  Gen.  ii.  2.1.  He  was  catt  into 
a  deep  tleep,  when  God  took  out  one  of  hit 
ribtf  and  to  formed  the  -moment  as  we 
read  in  the  foregoing  words;  yet  the 
knowledge  hereof  was  communicated 
to  him  uf  God.  Moreover,  we  read 
that  Peter.  James,  and  John,  knew 
Muaes  and  Elias,  Matt  xvii.  as  appears 

firom  Peter's  makiDg  a  partiodar  men* 


tion  of  them  ;  Let  ut  make  three  tabema* 
clet  t  one  for  thee,  one  for  Aiotet,  and  one 
for  EUat,  4th  ver.  thoiq^h  he  had  never 
seen  them  before  Again :  our  bavioor* 
in  the  parable,  represents  the  rich  man^ 
as  seeing  Abraham  a  far  off,  and  Laxarwt 
in  hit  botom^  Luke  xvL  23.  and  speaks 
of  him  as  addressing  his  discourse  to 
him.  From  such  like  arguments*  some 
conclude  that  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  saints  shall  know  one  another  in 
heaven,  when  joined  together  in  the 
saoie  assembly. 

"  Moreover,  some  think  that  this  may 
be  proved  from  the  apostle's  words,  in 
1  iTiess.  ii.  19,  20.  What  is  oar  hofie 
or  joy,  or  crovm  of  rejoicing  ?  Are  not 
even  ye  ki  the  presence  of  our  Lard 
Jeeua  Christ  at  his  coming  ?  for  ye  are 
our  glory  and  joy  ;  which  seems  to 
argue,  that  he  apprehended  thdr  hap- 

Siness  in  heaven  should  contribute,  or 
e  an  addition  to  his,  as  he  was  made 
an  instrument  to  bring  them  ttiither  ; 
even  so,  by  a  parity  of  reason,  every 
one  who  has  been  instrumental  in  the 
conversion  and  building  up  others  in 
their  holy  faith,  as  the  apostle  Paul  was 
with  respect  to  them,  these  shall  tend 
to  enhance  their  praise,  and  give  them 
occasion  to  glorify  Gpd  on  their  behalf. 
Therefore  it  follows  that  they  shall 
know  one  another;  and  consequently 
they  who  have  walked  together  m  the 
ways  of  God,  and  have  been  useful  to 
one  another  as  relations  and  intimate 
friends,  and  what  respects  more  espe- 
cially their  spiritual  concerns,  these 
shall  bless  God  for  the  mutual  advan- 
tages which  they  have  received,  and 
consequently  shall  know  one  another. 
Agaio  ;  some  prove  this  from  that  ex- 
pression of  our  Saviour  in  Luke,  xvi.  9. 
Make  to  yourselves  friends  of  the  mam- 
mon qf  unrighteousness^  that,  when  ye 
fail,  they  may  receive  you  into  everiast^ 
ing  hamiations  ;  especially  if  by  thne 
everlasting  habitations  be  meant  hea- 
ven, as  many  suppose  it  is ;  and  then 
the  meaning  is,  that  thev  whom  you 
have  relieved,  and  shown  kindness  to  in 
this  world,  shall  express  a  particular 
joy  upon  your  being  admitted  into  hea- 
ven ;  and  consequently  they  shall  know 
you,  and  bless  God  for  vour  having  been 
so  useful  and  beneficial  to  them. 

"  To  this  it  is  objected,  that  if  the 
saints  shall  know  one  another  in  heaven, 
they  shall  know  that  several  of  those 
who  were  their  intimate  friends  here  on 
earth,  whom  they  loved  with  very  great 
affection,  are  not  there ;  and  this  will 
have  a  tendency  to  ^ve  them  some  un- 
easiness, and  a  diminution  of  their  joy 
and  happiness. 
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**  To  this  it  may  foe  replied,  that  if 
it  be  allowed  that  the  saints  shall  know 
Ibat  tome  whom  they  loved  on  earth 
Me  not  io  heayeii»  this  will  give  them 
•QiwfarinciB;  ainoe  that  affection  which 
took  its  rise  principally  from  Uie  reU- 
fkm  which  we  stood  iio  to  persons  on 
cafthi  or  the  intimaqr,  that  we  have 
catractcd  with  them,  will  cease  in 
aHUiUflr  world,  or  rather  ran  in  another 
€lHUMiel»  and  be  excited  by  aiqierior 
■Mllvca;  namdy,  their  relation  to 
CMiti  that  perfect  holiness  which 
th^  are  adorned  with;  their  being 
janed  in  the  same  blessed  society,  and 
canfed  in  the  same  employment,  to- 
finer  with  their  former  nsenUness  one 
t»  aaotber  hi  promoUng  their  q)hitual 
waifiue,  as  made  subservient  to  the 
they  enjoy  there.  And  as  for 
who  are  excloded  from  their 
r»  they  wUl  think  themselves 
out  of  a  due  regard  to  the 
JMtiCB  and  holiness  of  God,  t^  acquiesce 
■I  his  righteous  judgments.  Thus,  the 
hiiafaitants  of  heaven  are  represented 
ai  adoring  the  divine  perfections,  when 
te  vials  of  God^  wrath  were  poured 
•at  apon  his  enemies,  and  saying,  nou 
mf  n/^kteow,  O  Lord,  becaute  thou 
kmtnulftd  thu%:  true  ondHgMewu 
arv  myjudgmentM^  Rev.  xvi.  5.  7, 

*  Another  question  has  been  some^ 
times  asked,  viz  Whether  there  shall  be 
a  tSversUy  of  languages  in  heaven,  as 
there  is  on  earth?  This  we  cannot 
pretend  to  determine.  Some  think  that 
there  shall ;  and  that,  as  persons  of  all 
Mions  and  tongues  shall  make  up  that 
bleased  society,  so  they  shall  praise 
God  in  the  same  language  which  they 
before  used  when  on  earth ;  and  that 
this  worship  may  be  performed  with  the 
greatest  harmony,  and  to  mutual  edifi- 
cation, all  the  saints  shall,  by  the  imme 
diate  power  and  providence  of  God,  be 
aUe  to  understand  and  makb  use  of 
cveiy  one  of  those  different  languages, 
as  well  as  their  own.  This  they  found 
mt  tlie  apostle's  words,  in  which  he  says. 
Thai  ai  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee 
okomld  bov,  and  that  every  tongue 
okomld  con/ess  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
Lord;  which  they  suppose  has  a  respect 
to  the  heavenlf  state,  because  it  is  said 
10  be  done  tK)th  bjr  those  that  are  in  hea- 
wen,  and  those  that  are  on  earthy  Phil, 
ii.  10,  11.  But  though  the  jostle 
by  a  metonymy  of  different 
that  is,  persons  who  speak 
It  languages  being  subject  to 
ChriiL  he  probably  means  thereby  per^ 
aoas  Qi  different  nations,  whether  they 
AaH  praiae  him  in  thdr  own  tangnge 
in  haaven,    or  no.     Therefore  some 


conjecture  that  the  diversity  of  Ian- 
^ages  shall  then  cease,  inasmuch  as 
It  took  its  first  rise  from  God's  judicial 
band,  when  he  confounded  the  speech 
of  those  who  presumptuously  attempted 
to  bulk!  the  city  and  tower  of  Babel : 
and  this  has  been  ever  since  attended 
with  many  inconveniences.  .  And,  in- 
deed, the  apostle  seems  expressly  to. 
intimate  as  much,  when  he  says,  speak- 
ing  Ciinceming  the  heavenly  state,  that 
tongues  shall  cease,  1  Cor  xiii.  8.  that 
is,  the  present  vaiie^  of  languages.— 
Moreover,  since  the  gift  of  tongues  was 
bestowed  on  the  apoatlea  for  the  ga^^ 
thering  and  baHdine  i^  the  church  in 
the  first  ages  thereof;  which  eadt  when 
it  was  answered,  this  cxttaoroinaiy 
disposition  ceased  :  In  like  manner  ft 
is  probable  that  hereafter  the  diverrity 
of  hmguages  diall  cease.** 

«*  I  am  sensible,*'  says  Dr.  Ridgl^» 
**  there  are  some  who  object  to  thi% 
that  the  saints  understanding  all  lan- 
guages, '  will  be  an  addition  to  their 
honour,  glory,  and  happiness.  But  to 
this  it  may  be  answered,  that  thouf^  it 
is  indeed,  an  accomplishment.  In  tliis 
world  for  a  person  to  understand  seve- 
ral hmguam,  that  arises  from  the  8irf>> 
servlency  thereof  to  those  valuable  ends 
that  are  answered  thereby ;  but  this 
would  be  entirely  removed,  if  the  diver- 
sity of  languages  be  taken  away  in  hea- 
ven, as  some  suppose  it  will.** 

"There  are  some,  who,  it  may  be/ 
give  too  much  scope  to  a  vain  curiosity, 
when  they  pretend  to  inquire  whitt, 
this  language  shall  be,  or  determine,  as 
the  Jews  do,  and  with  them  some  of  the 
fathers,  that  it  shall  be  Hebrew,  since 
their  arguments  for  it  are  not  sufficient- 
ly concluave,  whk^h  are  principally 
ttiese,  viz.  That  this  was  the  language 
with  which  God  Inspired  man  at  first 
in  paradise,  and  that  which  the  saints 
and  patriardis  spake,  and  the  church 
generally  made  use  of  in  all  ages  till 
our  Savioor*s  time ;  and  that  it  was  this 
language  which  he  himself  ^palEe  whQe 
here  on  earth  -,  and  since  his  ascenshm 
into  heaven,  he  spake  to  Paul  la  the 
Hebrew  tongue.  Acts  xvL  14.  And 
when  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  are  de- 
scribed in  the  Revelations  as  prdsinK 
God,  there  is  one  word  used  by  whi» 
their  praise  Is  ezreMed*  namely,  Hal- 
lehijan,  which  is  Hebrew ;  the  meanioc  • 
whereof  is.  Praise  ye  the  Lord.  But  an 
these  arguments  are  not  sufficiently  con- 
vincing,  and  therefore  we  most  reckon 
it  no  more  than  a  conjectnre." 

However  undecided  we  may  be  as  to 
this  and  some  other  drcmnstances^  this 
we  may  be  assured  eC,^kisii3Bift  haM^ 
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neu  of  heaven  will  be  eternal.  Whe* 
thcr  it  will  t)e  pru^essivf'  (.r  uot,  and 
that  the  saints  shal]  always  bv  increas* 
ing  in  their  kaow)edg<f»  jcy,  &c  is  not 
ao  clear.  Some  suppose  that  this  indi 
cates  an  imperfection  in  the  feHcity  cf 
the  saints  for  any  addition  to  be  made ; 
twt  others  think  it  quite  analogous  to 
the  dealings  of  God  with  us  here ;  and 
that,  from  the  nature  of  the  mind  itself, 
it  may  be  concluded.  But  however  this 
mav  be,  it  is  certain  that  our  happiness 
will  be  complete,  1  Pet  v.  10. 1  Pet  v  4 
Heb.  zi.  10.  IViatU'  Death  and  Hea- 
ven :  GUre  Body  of  Divinity,  vol.  il 
p.  495 ;  Saurin'e  Ser.  vol.  iii.  p  331 ; 
Tofilady'9  H^ortg,  vol.  iii.  p.  471; 
Bates'  Worke  ;  Ridgley'e  Body  of  Di- 
vinity, quest  90. 

HEBREWS.    See  Jews. 

HELL,  the  place  of  divine  punish- 
ment after  death.  As  all  religions  have 
supposed  a  future  state  of  existence 
after  this  life,  ao  all  have  their  hell,  or 
place  of  torment,  in  which  the  wicked 
are  to  be  punished.  Even  the  heathens 
had  their  tartara  ;  and  the  Mahome* 
tans,  we  find,  believe  the  eternity  of 
rewards  and  punishments;  it  is  not, 
therefore  a  sentiment  peculiar  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

There  have  been  many  curious  and 
useless  conjectures  respecting  the  fihce 
of  the  damned ;  the  ancients  generally 
supposed  it  was  a  region  of  fire  near 
the  centre  of  the  earth.  Mr.  Swinden 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  it  is  seated 
in  the  sun.  Mr.  Whiston  advanced  a 
new  and  strange  hypothesis :  according 
to  him,  the  comets  are  so  many  hells, 
appointed  in  their  orbits  alternately  to 
carry  the  damned  to  the  confines  of  the 
sun,  there  to  be  scorched  b^  its  violent 
heat ;  and  then  to  return  with  them  be- 
yooA  the  orb  of  Saturn,  there  to  starve 
them  hi  those  cold  and  dismal  regions. 
But,  as  Dr.  Doddridge  observes,  we 
must  here  confess  our  ignorance ;  and 
shall  be  much  better  employed  in  stu- 
dying how  we  may  avoid  this  place  of 
honor,  than  in  labouring  to  discover 
where  it  is. 

Of  the  nature  ofthia  fiunialiment  we 
may  form  some  idea  from  the  expres- 
aons  made  use  of  in  Scripture.  It  is 
called  a  place  of  torment,  Luke  xvi . 
31.  the  bottomless  pit.  Rev.  xx.  S  to  6. 
a  prison,  1  Pet.  iii.  19.  darkness,  Matt 
viu.  12.  Jud.  13.  fire.  Matt.  xiii.  42.  50. 
a  worm  that  never  dies,  Mark  ix  44. 
48.  the  second  death,  Rev.  xzi.  8  the 
wrath  of  God,  Rom.  ii.  5.  It  has  been 
debated  whether  there  will  be  a  mate- 
rial  fire  m  helL  On  the  affirmative  side 
U  ia  obaervcdy  that  fire  and  brimstone 


are  represented  as  the  ingredients  of 
the  torment  of  the  wicked.  Rev.  xiv. 
10,  11.  Rev.  xz.  10.  That  as  the  body  is 
to  be  raised,  and  the  whole  man  in  be 
condemned,  it  Is  reasonable  to  believe 
there  will  be  some  corporeal  punish- 
ment provided,  and  therefore  probably 
matenal  fire.  On  the  negative  side  it 
is  alleged,  Uiat  the  terms  above-men- 
tioned are  metaphorical,  and  signify  no 
more  than  raginp;  desire  of  acutepain  ; 
and  tliat  the  Pivine  Being  can  sufficient- 
ly punish  the  wicked,  by  immediately 
acting  on  their  minds,  or  rather  leaving 
them  to  the  guilt  and  stings  of  their  own 
conscience.  According  to  several  pas- 
sages, it  seems  there  will  be  different 
degreee  of  fiuniehment  in  hell,  Luke 
xii.  47.  Rom.  ii.  12.  Matt.  x.  20,  21. 
Matt.  xii.  25.  32.  Heb.  x.  28,  29. 

^9  to  ite  duration,  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  it  cannot  be  eternal,  because 
there  is  no  proportion  between  tempo- 
rary crimes  ana  eternal  punishments ; 
that  the  word  everlasting  is  not  to  be 
taken  in  its  utmost  extent ;  and  that  it 
signifies  no  more  than  a  long  time,  or  a 
time  whose  precise  boundary  is  un- 
known. But  in  auswer  to  this  it  is  al- 
leged, that  the  same  word  is  used,  and 
that  sometimes  in  the  very  same  place, 
to  express  the  eternity  of  tlie  ha|^ness 
of  the  rif^hteous,  and  the  eternity  of  the 
misery  of  the  wicked ;  and  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  words 
express  two  such  different  ideas,  as 
standing  in  the  same  connexion.  Be- 
sides, it  is  not  true,  it  is  observed,  that 
temporary  crimes  do  not  deserve  eter- 
nal punishments,  because  the  infinite 
majesty  of  an  offended  God  adds  a  kind 
of  infinite  evil  to  sin,  and  therefore  ex- 
poses the  sinner  to  infinite  punishment ; 
and  that  hereby  God  vindicates  his  in- 
jured majesty,  and  glorifies  his  justice. 
See  articles  Destructiomists  and 
Universalists.  Berri/  St.  Lee,  vol. 
ii.  p.  559.  562  ;  Davet  on  Hell,  ser.  X. 
Whitton  on  ditto  ;  Swinden,  DrexeHtu,  and 
Edwardt  on  ditto.  A  late  popular  writer 
has  observerved,  that  in  the  S5th  ser- 
mon of  Tillotson,  every  thing  b  said 
upon  the  eternity  of  hell  torments  that 
can  be  known  with  any  certainty. 

HELL,  Christ* 9  descent  into.  That 
Christ  locally  descended  into  hell,  is  a 
doctrine  beUeved  not  only  by  tlie  pa- 
pists, ijut  by  many  among  the  reformed. 
1.  The  text  chiefly  brought  forward  in 
support  of  this  docti  ine  is  the  1st  Peter, 
iii  19.  **  By  which  he  went  and  preach- 
ed to  the  spirits  in  prison ;"  but  it  evi- 
dently appears  that  the  '*  spirit"  there 
mentioned  was  not  Christ's  ouman  soulff 
but  a  divine  nature,  or  rather  the  Holy 
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Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
commonly  called  the  S^ptuagint^  or  that 
of  the  Seventy. 

Salmasius  and  Vossiusare  of  adiflRereot 
sentiment  with  respect  to  the  Hellen- 
ists :  the  Utter  wiU  only  have  them  to 
be  those  who  adhered  to  the  Grecian 
interests.  Scaligdr  is  represented  fai  the 
Scaiigerana  as  asserting  the  Hellenlsti 
to  be  thtr  Jews  who  lived  in  Greece  and 
other  places,  and  who  read  the  Greek 
Bible  in  their  synagogues,  and  used  the 
Greek  language  tit  facr»  /  and  thus  thef 
were  i^ppoted  to  the  Hebrew  Jews,  who 
performed  their  public  worship  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue ;  and  in  tliis  sense  St. 
Paul  speaks  uf  himself  at  a  Hebrew  of 
the  Hebrewii,  Phil.  iii.  5,  6.  i.  e.  a  He« 
brew  both  by  nation  and  language.  The 
Hellenists  are  thus  properlv  distingoiidb- 
ed  from  the  Hellone§^  or  Greeks,  men- 
tiuied  John  xii.  20.  who  were  Greeks  \xf 
birth  and  nation,  and  yet  proselytes  ta 
the  Jewish  religion 

HEMEROBAPl  ISTS,  a  sect  among 
the  ancient  Jews,  thus  called  fix>m  their 
wabhing  and  bathing  every  day,  in  all 
seasons ;  and  |H:rforming  this  custom 
with  the  greatest  solemnity,  as  a  reli> 
giuus  rite  necessary  to  salvation. 

Eptphanius,  who  uienticms  tiiis  as  tlie 
touitn  heresy  among  the  Jew8»  oBservcs, 
that  in  other  points  these  heretics  had 
much  the  same  opinion  as  the  Scribes 
Hi.d  Pharisees;   only  that  tliey  denied 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  in  commoQ 
with  the  Sadducecs,  and  retained  a  few 
otiier  of  the  improprieties  of  these  last. 
The  sect  who  fmss  in  the  East  under 
the  denofiiination  of  Sabians,   calling 
themselves  Mendai  Rahi,  or  die  disci- 
ples of  St.  John,  and  whom  the   £u- 
n-pcans  entitle  the  Christians  of  St 
John,   because   they  yet  retain   some 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  is  probably 
of  Jewish  origin,  and  seems  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  ancient  Hemerobap* 
tists ;  at  least  it  is  certain  thdt  John, 
whom  they  consider  as  the  founder  of 
their  sect,  bears  no  sort  of  similitude  to 
John  the  Baptist  but  rather  resemblea 
the  person  ot  that  name  whom  the  an- 
cient  writers  represent  as  the  chief  oif 
the  Jewish  Hemerobapttsts.  lliese  am- 
biguous Christians  dwell  in  Persia  and 
Arabia,  and  principally  at  Bassora ;  aod 
their  religion  consists  in  bodily  wash* 
ings,  performed  frequently,  and  with 
great  solemnity,  and  attended  with  cer- 
tain ceremonies  which  the  priests  min- 
gle  with  this  huperstitious  service. 
HENOTICON,  a  fomous  edkx  of  the 

in  £«gypt,  ana  I  emperor  Zeno,  published   A.  D.  489; 

parts  where  the  Greek  tongue  land  intended  to  reconcile  and  re-unltft 

picmtted ;  it  is  to  them  we  owe  the  il  the  Eutychians  with  tb«  ^icO\^cs.  W 


Spirit  (by  which  he  was  quickened,  and 
rabed  from  the  dead ;)  and  by  the  in- 
spiration of  which,  granted  to  Noah, 
he  preached  to  those  notorious  sinners 
who  are  now  in  tlie  prison  of  hell  Ux 
their  diaobedience. 

%  Christ,  when  on  the  cross,  promis- 
ed tbe  penitent  thief  hk  presence  that 
dqrki  panose;  and  accocdingly,  when 
he  died*  he  committed  his  soul  into  his 
heavenly  Father's  hand;  in  heaven 
therefore,  and  not  in  hell,  we  are  to 
Kck  the  aeparate  spirit  of  our  Redeemer 
in  tiua  period,  Luke  xxiii.  43.  46. 

X  Had  our  Lord  descended  to  preach 
to  tlie  damned,  there  is  no  supposeabie 
raaion  why  the  unbetievers  in  Noah's 
tine  only  should  be  mentioned  rather 
thw  thoie  of  Sodom,  and  the  unhappy 
^ul^y>^i5j^  that  died  in  sin.    But  it  may 
be  nid,  do  not  both  the  Old  and  New 
Tcataments  intimate  this  ?  Ps.  xvi.  la 
Acts  iL  34.    But  it  may  he  answered, 
tbu  the  words,  "  thou  wilt  not  leave 
■7  boo!  in  hell,"  may  be  explained  (as 
is  tlie  manner  of  the  Hebrew  poets)  in 
the  fdUowing  words:   **  Neither   wilt 
tliott  suffer  thine  holy  One  to  see  cor 
roptiaD."    So  the  same  words  are  used, 
h  bopox.  48.—*'  What  man  is  he  that 
liveth,  and  shall  not  see  death  ?  bhall 
he  deliver  his  soul  f r  m  the  hand  of  the 
grave?*'     In  the  Hebrew  (Sliw)  th** 
word  co{nmonly  rendered  hell  properly 
tigoifiea  the  '*  invisible  state,*'  as  our 
word  hell  originally  did ;  and  the  other 
word  (9133)  signifies  not  always  the  im- 
mortal soul,  but  the  animal  frame  in 
general,  either  living  or  dead.    Bishop 
Ptanm  and  Dr    Bttrrow  on  the  Creed; 
Edmardt*  Hittory  of  Redemption,  notes,  p. 
331.  377 ;  Ri^ley't  Body  of  IHvinUy,  p. 
308  3rd  edit ;  Doddridge  and  Gutse  on  1 
Pet.  ui  19. 

HELLENISTS,  a  term  occurring  in 
the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  which  in  the  Englibh  version  is  ren- 
dered Grecians,  Acts  vi.  1  The  critics 
are  divided  as  to  the  signification  of  the 
word.  Some  observe,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  signif)  ing  those  of  the  re- 
lirion  of  the  Greeks,  but  those  who 
spoke  Greek.    l*he  authors  of  the  Vul- 

Ete  Veruon  render  it  like  our  Oned  / 
t  Messieurs  Du  Port  Royal,  more  ac- 
cormtely,  Jtdfi  Greca,  Greek  or  Grecian 
Jews;  it  being  the  Jews  who  spoke  Greek 
that  are  here  treated  of.  and  who  are 
hereby  distinguished  from  the  Jews  called 
Mibrtw9,  that  is,  who  spoke  the  Hebrew 
tongue  of  that  time. 
The  Hellenists,  or  Grecian  Jews, 
those  who  lived  in  Egypt,  and 
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was  procured  of  the  emperor  by  meant 
of  Acacius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  friends  of  Pe- 
ter Mongus  and  Peter  Trulla  The  sting 
of  this  edict  lies  here ;  that  it  repeats  and 
CQo6rms  all  that  has  been  enacted  in  the 
councils  of  Nice»  Constantinople,  Ephe- 
•us,  and  Chalcedon,  against  the  Arians, 
Kestorians,  and  Biutychians,  without 
matung  any  particular  mention  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  a  letter*  addressed  by  Zeno  to  the  bi- 
■hops,  priests,  monks,  and  people  of 
Egypt  and  Lybia.  It  was  opposed  by 
the  Catholics,  and  condemned  in  form 
fay  pope  Felix  II. 

HENRICANS,  a  sect  so  called  from 
Hennf,  its  founder,  who,  though  a  monk 
and  hermit,  undertook  to  reform  the 
superstition  and  vices  of  the  clergy  For 
this  purpose  be  left  Lausanne,  in  Swit- 
zerland, and,  removing  from  different 
places,  at  length  settled  at  1  holouse,  in 
the  year  1147,  and  there  ex^^rciscd  his 
ministerial  function  ;  till,  being  over- 
come t^  the  opposition  of  Bernard,  ab- 
bot of  Clair val,  and  condemned  by  pope 
Eugenius  111.  at  a  council  asiiembled  at 
Rheims,  he  was  committed  to  a  close 
prison  in  1148,  where  he  stym  ended  his 
days.— This  reformer  rejected  the  bap- 
tism ofc  infants,  severely  censured  the 
corrupt  manners  of  the  clergy,  treated 
the  festivals  and  ceremouies  of  the 
church  with  the  utm(«t  contempt,  and 
held  private  assemblies  for  inculcating 
his  peculiar  doctrines. 

HERACLEONITES,  a  sect  of  Chris- 
tians,  the  followers  of  Heracleon,  who 
refined  upon  the  Gnostic  divinky,  and 
maintained  that  the  world  was  not  the 
immediate  production  of  the  Son  of  God, 
but  that  he  was  only  the  occasional 
cause  of  its  being  created  by  the  demiur. 
gus.  The  Heracleonites  denied  the  au- 
thority of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament  mamtained  that  they  were 
mere  random  sounds  in  the  air ;  and 
that  St.  John  the  Baptist  was  the  only 
true  voice  that  directed  to  the  Messiah. 

HERESIARCH,  an  arch  heretic,  the 
founder  or  inventor  of  a  heresy ;  or  a 
chief  of  a  sect  of  heretics. 

HERESY  'ill  is  word  signifies  sect 
or  choice ;  jt  was  not  in  its  earliest  ac- 
ceptation conceived  to  convey  any  re- 
proach, since  it  was  indifferently  used 
either  of  a  party  approved,  or  of  one 
cUsspproved  by  the  writer.  See  Acts 
V.  17.  XV.  3.  Afterwards  it  was  gene- 
rally used  to  ngnify  some  fundamental 
error  adhered  to  with  obstinacy*  2  Pet 
ii.  1.  Gal.  V.  20. 

According  to  the  laws  of  this  king- 
don,  heresy  con^ts  in  a  denial  of  some 


of  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity 
publicly  and  obstinately  avowed  It  must 
be  acknowledged,  however,  that  par« 
ticular  modes  of  belief  or  unbelief,  not 
tending  to  overturn  Christianity,  or  to 
sap  tlie  foundations  of  morality,  are  by 
no  means  the  object  of  coercion  by  the 
civil  magistrate.  What  doctrines  shall 
therefore  be  adjudged  heresy,  was  left 
by  our  old  constitution  to  the  determi* 
nation  of  the  ecclesiastical  judge,  who 
had  herein  a  most  arbitrary  latitude  al- 
lowed him ;  for  the  general  definition 
of  a  heretic,  given  by  Lyndewode,  ex- 
tends to  the  smallest  deviations  from  the 
d^xtrines  of  the  holy  church  :  "  H^treti* 
cut  e»  qtd  dulritat  de  fide  catholica,  et  qui 
negHgit  tervare  ea  qiut  Romania  eccleJna 
itahdt,  feu  servare  riecreverat  .*"  or,  as  the 
Statute,  2  Hen.  IV.  cap.  15,  expresses 
it  in  English,  **  teachers  of  erroneous 
opinions,  contrary  to  the  faith  and  bless- 
ed determinations  of  the  holy  church." 
Very  contrary  this  to  tlie  usage  of  the 
first  general  councils,  which  defined  all 
heretical  doctrines  with  the  utmost 
precision  and  exactness ;  and  what 
ought  to  have  alleviated  the  punish- 
ment, the  uncertainty  of  the  crime, 
seems  to  have  enhanced  it  in  those  days 
of  blind  zeal  and  pious  cruelty.  The 
sanctimonious  hypocrisy  of  the'  Canon- 
ists, indeed,  went,  at  first,  no  farther 
than  enjoining  penance,  excommunica- 
tion, and  ecclesiastical  deprivation,  for 
heresy ;  but  afterwards  they  proceeded 
boldly  to  imprisonment  by  the  ordinary, 
and  confiscation  of  goods  in  fiio9  usus. 
But  in  the  mean  lime  they  had  prevail- 
ed upon  the  weakness  of  bigoted  prin- 
ces to  make  the  civil  power  subservi- 
ent to  their  purposes,  by  making  heresy 
not  only  a  temporal  but  even  a  capital 
oflbnce ;  the  Romish  ecclesiastics  de- 
termining, without  appeal,  whatever 
they  pleased  to  be  heresy,  and  shifting 
off*  to  the  secubr  arm  the  odium  and 
drudgery  of  executions,  with  which 
they  pretended  to  be  too  tender  and 
delicate  to  intermeddle.  Nay,  they  af- 
fected to  intercede  on  behalf  of  the 
convicted  heretic,  well  knowing  that 
at  the  same  time  they  were  delivering 
the  unhappy  victim  to  certain  death. 
See  Act  or  Faith.— Hence  the  ca- 
pital punishments  inflicted  on  the  an- 
cient Donatists  and  Manichxans  l^  the 
emperors  Theodosius  and  Justinian ; 
hence,  also,  the  constitution  of  the  em- 
peror Frederic,  mentioned  by  Lynde- 
wode, adjudging  all  persons,  without 
distinction,  to  be  burnt  with  fire,  who 
were  convicted  of  heresy  by  the  ec- 
clesiastical judge.  The  same  empe- 
ror* in  another  constitution,  ondained, 
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thAt  if  any  temporal  lord,  when  admo- 
nislied  by  the  cnurch,  should  neglect  to 
clear  his  territories  of  heretics  within  a 
year,  it  should  be  lawful  for  eood  Ca- 
tholicft  to  seizr  and  occupy  the  lands, 
and  utterty  to  exterminate  the  heretical 
pniMutj^  And  apoo  this  foundation 
was  built  that  arbitrary  power,  so  long 
daimedt  ttid  so  fatally  exerted  by  the 
pope*  of  disposing  even  of  the  kingdoms 
of  refractory  pnoces  to  more  autifiil 
ion  of  the  church.  The  immediate 
erent  of  this  constitution  serves  to  il- 
Intrate  at  once  thegraiitude  of  the  holy 
see,  and  the  just  punishment  of  the  royal 
t)i|pt;  for,  upon  the  authoriw  of  this 
very  constitution,  the  pope  afterwards 
cxpelkd  this  very  emperor  Frederic 
mm  his  kingdom  of  Sial^,  and  gave  it 
to  Charles  of  Anjou.  Chnstianity  bdng 
thus  deformed  by  the  dsmon  of  perse- 
cndoQ  upon  the  continent,  our  own 
island  coukl  not  escape  its  scourge.  Ac- 
oordinsly  we  find  a  writ  de  httretieo 
coM^urendOf  i.  e.  of  burning  the  heretic 
See  that  article.  But  the  lung  might 
paidon  the  convict  by  issuing  no  pro- 
oev  against  him :  the  writ  de  haretko 
comburendo  berog  not  a  writ  of  course, 
bat  iMQing  only  l^  the  special  direction 
cf  the  king  in  council,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  when  the  eyes  of  the  Chris- 
tiiD  world  began  to  open,  and  the  seeds 
of  the  Protestant  religioi»  (under  the 
opprobrious  name  of  Lollardy)  took 
root  in  this  kingdom,  the  clergy,  taking 
advantage  from  the  king's  duoious  title 
to  demand  an  increase  of  their  own 
power,  obtained  an  act  of  pariiament, 
which  sharpened  the  edge  of  persecu- 
tion tD  its  utmost  keenness.  See  Hjere- 
Tico  Com  BUR  END  o.  By  statute  2 
Henry  V.  c.  7,  Lollardy  was  also  made 
a  temporal  offence,  and  indictable  in  the 
kiBg*8  courts;  which  did  not  thereby 
pin  an  exclusive,  but  only  a  concurrent 
jorisdiction  with  the  bishop's  consistory. 
Afterwards,  when  the  reformation  be- 
gan to  advance,  the  power  of  the  ec- 
clesiastics was  somewhat  moderated; 
for  though  what  heresy  U  was  not  then 
precisely  defined,  yet  we  are  told  in 
some  points  what  it  m  no/ ;  the  statute 
25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  14.  declaring  that  of- 
fences against  the  sec  of  Rome  are  not 
heresy ;  and  the  ordinary  being  thereby 
restrained  from  proceeding  in  any  case 
upon  mere  suspicion;  i.  e.  unless  the 
I»rty  be  accused  by  two  credible  wit- 
nesses, or  an  indictment  of  heresy  be 
first  previously  found  in  the  king's  courts 
of  oommon  law.  And  yet  the  spirit  of 
persecution  was  not  abated,  but  only  di- 
verted into  a  lay  channel ;  for  in  six 
yean  afterwards,  by  stat«  Si  Hen.  VUL 


c.  14.  Uie  bloody  law  of  the  six  articles 
was  made,  which  were  **  determined 
and  resolved  by  the  most  godly  study, 
pain,  and  travail  of  his  majea^ ;  for 
which  his  most  humble  and  ooedient 
subjects,  the  lords  tfdrltual  and  tempo* 
ral,  and  the  commons  in  parliament  ai- 
semblrd  did  render  and  give  unto  hia. 
highness  their  most  high  and  hearty 
thanks !"  The  same  stamte  established 
a  mixed  jurisdiction  of  clerrar  and  laity 
for  the  trial  and  conviction  of  heretics s 
Henrv  being  equally  intent  on  destroy* 
ing  the  supremacy  of  the  bishops  of 
Rome,ande8tabhshin^  all  their  other  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Christian  rdipon.  Wi^- 
out  recapitulating  the  various  rep^da 
and  revivals  of  these  sanguinaiy  laws  In 
the  two  succeeding  reigns,  we  proceed  to 
the  reij^  of  Q.  EUzaheth,  when  the  re- 
formation  was  finally  established  widi 
temper  and  decency,  unsullied  with 
party  rancour  or  personal  resentment. 
—By  Stat  1  Eliz.  c.  1.  all  former  sta- 
tutes relating  to  heresy  are  repealed  ; 
which  leaves  the  jurisdiction  ot  hereqr 
as  it  stood  at  common  law,  vis.  as  to  the 
inflictions  of  common  censures  In  the  ec- 
clesiastical courts;  and  in  case  of  bum* 
ing  the  heretic  in  the  provincial  synod 
only.  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Is,  indeed,  of 
a  different  opinion,  and  holds  that  sndi 
power  resided  in  the  diocesan  also: 
though  he  agrees  that  in  either  case  die 
writ  de  hareiico  comburendo  was  not 
demandable  of  common  right,  but  grant- 
able  or  otherwise  merely  at  the  king's 
discretion.  But  the  principal  point  now 
gained  was,  that  by  this  stamte  a  boun- 
dary was  for  the  first  time  set  to  what 
should  be  accounted  heresy;  nothing  for 
'  the  future  being  io  be  so  determined,  but 
only  such  tenets  which  have  been  here- 
tofore so  declared,—!,  by  the  words  of 
the  canonical  Scriptures ;— 2.  by  the 
first  four  general  councils,  or  such 
others  as  have  only  used  the  words  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  or,— 3.  which 
shall  hereafter  be  so  declared  by  the 
parliament,  with  the  assent  of  the  cler- 
gy in  convocation.  Thus  was  heresy 
reduced  to  a  |;reater  certainty  than 
before,  though  it  might  not  have  heoi 
the  worse  to  have  defined  it  in  terms 
still  more  precise  and  particular  ;  as  n 
man  continued  still  liable  to  be  burnt  for 
what,  perhaps,  he  did  not  understand  to 
be  heresy,  till  die  ecclesiastical  judfs 
so  interoreted  the  words  of  the  canoni- 
cal Scriptures.  For  the  writ  de  kare- 
tico  comburendo  remained  sdll  In  foroe^ 
till  it  was  totally  abolished,  and  hermr 
again  subjected  only  to  ecclesiastical 
correction,  firo  taluie  aninutet  by  stat. 
39  Car.  II.  c  9;  when,  hi  one  and  thia 
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same  reign»  our  lands  were  delivered 
from  the  slavery  of  militaiy  tenures; 
our  bodies  from  arbitrary  imprisonment 
by  the  habeas  cor/ius  act;  and  our 
minds  from  the  tyranny  of  superstitious 
bU^ry,  by  demolishing  this  last  badge 
of  persecution  in  the  English  law. 
•Every  thing  is  now  less  exceptionable, 
with  respect  to  the  spiritual  cognizance 
aod  spiritual  punishment  of  heresy ;  un- 
less, perhaps,  that  the  crime  ought  to 
be  more  strictly  defined,  and  no  prose- 
cotton  permitted,  even  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts,  till  the  tenets  in  question 
are  bv  proper  authoritv  previously  de- 
clarea  to  be  heretical.  Under  these  re- 
strictions, some  think  it  necessary,  for 
the  sopport  of  the  national  religion,  that 
the  omcers  of  the  church  should  have 
power  to  censure  heretics :  yet  not  to 
narass  them  with  temporal  penalties, 
much  less  to  exterminate  or  destroy 
them.  The  legislature  has,  indeed, 
tfiought  it  proper  that  the  civil  magis- 
trate should  interpose  with  regard  to 
one  species  of  heresy,  very  prevalent  in 
modem  times ;  for  by  stat.  9  and  10  W. 
III.  c.  32.  if  any  person,  educated  in  the 
Christian  religion,  or  professing  the 
same,  shall,  by  writing;,  printing,  teach- 
ing, or  advised  speakmg,  deny  any  one 
of  the  persons  in  the  Holv  Trinity  to  be 
God«  or  maintain  that  there  are  more 
Gods  than  one,  he  shall  undergo  the 
same  penalties  and  incapacities  which 
were  inflicted  on  apostacy  by  the  same 
statute.  Efu.  Brit,  Dr.  Poster  and 
Stebbingon  Heresy;  HaUett^s  Discour- 
ses, vol.  iii.  No.  9.  p.  358,  408 ;  Dr. 
CamhbelCs  PreL  Dis.  to  the  Gosfiels, 

HERETIC,  a.  general  name  for  all 
such  persons  under  any  religion,  but 
especially  the  Christian,  as  profess  or 
teach  opinions  contrary  to  the  establish. 
ed  faith,  or  to  what  is  made  the  stan- 
dard of  orthodoxy.  See  last  article,  and 
Lardner*s  History  of  the  Heretics  of 
the  first  two  Centuries- 

HERMIANI,  a  sect  in  the  second 
centur>' ;  so  called  from  their  leader 
Hermias.  One  of  their  distinguishing 
tenets  was,  that  God  is  corporeal ;  an- 
other, that  Jesus  Christ  did  not  ascend 
into  heaven  with  his  body,  but  left  it  in 
the  sun. 

HERMIT,  a  person  who  retires  into 
aolitude  for  the  purpose  of  devotion. 
Who  were  the  first  hermits  cannot  ea- 
sfly  be  known  ;  though  Paul,  surnamed 
the  hermit,  is  geneialiy  reckoned  the 
ficrst.  The  persecutions  of  Decius  and 
Vnderian  ^icre  supposed  to  have  occa- 
alooed  their  first  rise. 

HERMOGENIANS,  a  sect  of  an- 
cient heretics;  denominated  from  their 


leader  Hermogenes,  who  lived  towards 
the  close  of  the  second  century.  Her- 
mogenes established  matter  as  his  first 
principle ;  and  rejgarding  matter  as  the 
fountain  of  all  evil,  he  maintained,  that 
the  worid,  and  every  thing  contained  in 
it,  as  also  the  souls  of  men  and  other 
spirits,  were  formed  by  the  Deity  from 
an  uncreated  and  eternal  mass  of  cor- 
rupt matter.  The  opinions  of_  Hermo- 
genes with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
world,  and  the  nature  of  the  soul,  were 
warmly  opposed  by  TertuUian. 
HERNHUTTEaiS.     See  Moawi- 

ANS. 

nkRODIANS,  a  sect  among  the 
Jews,  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  Matt, 
xxii.  16.  Mark,  iii.  6.  The  criUcs  and 
commentators  are  very  much  Avided 
with  regard  to  the  Herodians.  St.  Je- 
rome, in  his  dialogue  against  the  Lu- 
ciferians,  takes  the  name  to  have  been 
eiven  to  such  as  owned  Herod  for  the 
Messiah ;  and  TertuUian  and  Epipha- 
nius  are  of  the  same  opinion.  But  the 
I  same  Jerome,  in  his  comment  on^  St. 
Matthew,  treats  this  opinion  as  ridicu- 
lous ;  and  maintains  that  the  Pharisees 
gave  this  appellation,  bv  way  of  ri^cnle, 
to  Herod's  soldiers,  who  paid  tribute  to 
the  Romans;  agreeable  to  which  the 
Syrian  interpreters  render  the  word 
by  the  domestics  of  Herod,  i.  c.  "his 
courtiers.*'  M.  Simon,  in  his  notes  on 
the  22d  chapter  of  Matthew,  advances 
a  more  probable  opinion :  the  name  He* 
rodian  he  imagines  to  have  been  given 
to  such  as  adhered  to  Herod's  party  and 
interest,  and  were  for  preserving  the 
government  in  his  family,  about  which 
were  great  divisions  among  the  Jews. 
F.  Hardouin  will  have  the  Herodians 
and  Sadducees  to  have  been  the  same. 
Dr.  Prideaux  is  of  opinion  that  they  de- 
rived their  name  from  Herod  the 
Great ;  and  that  they  were  distingmsh- 
ed  from  the  other  Jews  by  their  con- 
currence with  Herod's  scheme  of  sub- 
jecting himself  and  his  dominions  to  the 
Romans,  and  likewise  by  complying 
with  many  of  their  heathen  usages  and 
customs.  This  symbolizing  with  idola- 
try upon  views  of  interest  and  worldly 
policy  was  probably  that  leaven  of  He- 
rod, against  which  our  Saviour  caution- 
ed his  disciples.  It  is  further  probable 
that  thty  were  chiefly  of  the  sect  of  the 
Sadducees;  because  the  leaven  of  He- 
rod is  also  denominated  the  leaven  of 
the  Sadducees. 

HETERODOX,  something  that  is 
contrary  to  the  faith  or  doctrine  estab- 
lished in  the  true  church.  See  Ortho- 
dox. 

HEXAPLA,  a  Bible  disposed  in  six 
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cdhiniDSi  containing  the  text  and  divert 
ireriioiia  thereof*^  compiled  and  publish- 
ed bf  Origen,  with  a  view  of  securing 
liie  ncred  text  fran  future  corruptions, 
■ad  to  correct  those  that  had  been  al- 
nmdf  introduced.  Eusebins  relates. 
Ihat  Oiten,  after  his  retuti  from  Rome 
VDder  Car«calla,  applied  himself  to 
tem  Helirew,  and  began  to  collect  the 
several  versions  that  had  been  made  of 
fkt  sncred  writings,  and  of  these  to  com- 
pose his  Tetraplaand  Hexapla ;  ethers, 
iMwerer.  will  not  allow  him  to  have  be- 

Ktlll  the  time  of  Alexandeis  after  he 
retired  into  Palestine:,  about  the 
jenr  331.  To  conceive  what  this  Hex- 
apla was,  it  most  be  observed,  that,  be- 
sides the  translation  of  the  sacred  wrH- 
lags»  called  the  Septoagint,  made  under 
Fmemy  Philadelphus,  above  280  years 
beiorB  Christ,  the  Scripture  had  been 
since  translated  into  Greek  by  other  in- 
Kifiielera.  The  first  of  those  versions, 
or  freckening  the  Septuagint)  the  se- 
mud,*  was  that  of  Aquila.  a  proselyte 
Jew,  the  first  edition  of  which  he  pob- 
Ssiied  in  the  13th  year  of  the  emperor 
Adrian,  or  about  the  year  of  Christ  128 : 
the  third  was  that  of  Symmachos,  pub- 
Sshed,  as  u  commonly  supposed,  under 
Marcus  Aurelius,  but,  as  some  say, 
ander  Septimlus  Severus,  about  the 
yetf  300 ;  the  fourth  was  that  of  Theo- 
dotian,  prior  to  that  of  Symmachus,  un- 
der Commodus,  or  about  the  year  ITS 
These  Greek  versions.  Says  Dr.  Kenni- 
eott,  were  made  by  the  Jews  from  their 
corrupted  copies  of  the  Hebrew,  and 
were  designed  to  stund  in  the  place  of 
liie  Seventy,  against  which  they  were 
prejodiced,  because  it  seemed  to  favour 
the  Christians.  The  fifth  was  found  at 
Jericho,  in  the  reign  of  Caracalla.  about 
the  year  217 :  and  the  sixth  was  discov- 
ered at  Nicopolis*  in  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander Strverus,  about  the  year  228; 
lastlft  Origen  himself  recovered  part 
pf  a  seventh,  containing  only  the  Psalms. 
Now*  Origen,  who  had  held  frequent 
dimitations  with  the  Jews  in  Egypt  and 
Palestine,  Observing  that  they  always 
dyected  to  those  passages  of  Scripture 
moled  against  them,  appealed  to  the 
Hebrew  text«  the  better  to  vindicate 
those  passages,  and  confound  the  Jews, 
tjr  allowing  that  the  seventy  had  given 
me  sense  ra  the  Hebrew  ;  or  rather  to 
show,  by  a  number  of  difierent  vernoos, 
what  Uie  real  sense  of  the  Hebrew  was, 
nndiertook  to  reduce  all  these  several 
venions  into  a  body,  along  with  the  He- 
brew text,  so  as  they  might  be  easily 
oonfronted,  and  afford  a  mutual  light  to 
tmch  other.  He  made  the  Hebrew  text 
4iis  standard ;  and  allowing  that  cop* 


Tuptions,  mieht  have  happened,  and 
that  the  old  Hebrew  copies  might  am] 
did  read  differently,  he  contentra  .him- 
self with  marking  such  words  or  senten- 
ces as  were  not  in  his  Hebrew  text,  nor 
the  later  Greek  vmions*  and  ad<fing 
such  words  or  sentences  as  were  omit- 
ted tfi  the  Seventy,  prefixing  an  asler« 
isk  to  the  additions,  and  an  obeHd^ 
to  the  others.  In  order  to  this,  he 
made  choice  of  eight  columns ;  in  tha 
first  he  made  the  Hebrew  text,  in  He* 
brew  characters;  in  the  second,  tlm 
same  text  in  Greek  characters;  4^0 
'rest  were  filled  with  the  several  ver^ 
sions  above-mentioned  s  all  the  columns 
answering  verse  for  verse,  and  phrase 
for  phrase ;  and  in  the  Psalms  there  wag 
a  ninth  column  for  the  seventh  version* 
This  work  Origen  called  '£|«prjMe  Hesp* 
afiUi,  q.  d.  9e7Ptufile,  or  work  of  six  co^ 
lumns,  as  only  regarding  the  first  ib( 
Cirreek  versions.  St.  Bpiphanius,  takiiHC 
in  likewise  the  two  columns  of  the  text, 
calls  the  work  Oetafila^  as  consisUi^  of 
eight  columns.  This  celebrated  work* 
which  Montfaucon  imagines  consisted 
of  axty  large  volumes,  perished  long; 
ago ;  probably  with  the  library  at  C«sa- 
rea,  where  it  was  preserved  in  the  year 
653;  though  several  of  the  ancient  wii- 
ters  have  preserved  us  pieces  thereof 
particularlv  St.  Chrysostom  on  the 
Psalms,  Phileponus  in  his  Hexaiperon* 
&C.  Some  modem  writers  have  <  ear- 
nestly endeavoured  to  collect  fragmenta 
of  the  Hexapla,  particularly  Flaminiuf» 
Nnbi'ius,  Drusius,  and  F.  Montfaucon,  in 
two  folio  volumes  printed  at  Parisin  17I3. 

HIERACITES.  heretics  in  the  third 
century  ;  so  called  from  their  leader 
Hierax,  a  philosopher,  of  Egypt,  who 
uught  that  Melchisedeck  was  the  Holy 
Ghost;  denied  the  resurrection,  WB^ 
condemned  marriage. 

HIERARCHY,  an  ecclesiastical  e^ 
tablishment  The  word  is  also  used  in 
reference  to  the  subordination  some  sup^ 
pose  there^  is  among  the  angels:  but 
whether  they  are  to  be  considered  as 
having  a  government  or  hierarchy 
among  themselves,  so  that  one  is  supe* 
rior  in  office  and  dignity  to  others  ;  or 
whether  they  have  a  kind  of  dominion 
over  one  anmer  \  or  whether  some  am 
made  partakers  of  privileges  odiers  are 
deprived  of,  cannot  be  determined^ 
since  Scripture  is  slent  as  to  this  matter. 

HIGH  CHURCHMEN,  a  term  fii^ 
given  to  the  non-iurars,  who  refused  tp 
acknowledge  William  III.  as  their  lawr 
fol  king,  and  wjio  had  very  prond  no- 
tions of  church  power ;  but  it  is  ^ 
commonly  used  in  a  more  extei 
sigpification,  and  is  applied  to  a\V^ 
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wUo,  though  far  from  being  non-jurors, 
yet  form  pompous  and  ambitious  con- 
ceptions of  the  authority  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  church. 

HISTORY,  ECCLESIASTICAL. 
See  Ecclesiastical  History. 

HOFFMANIS  rs,  those  who  espous- 
ed the  sentiments  of  Danitrl  Hoffman, 
professor  in  the  university  of  Helm- 
stadt,  who  in  the  year  1598  taught  that 
the  light  of  reason,  even  as  it  appears 
10  the  writings  of  Plato  and  Anstotle, 
is  adverse  to  religion ;  and  that  the  more 
the  human  understanding  it  cultivated 
by  philosophical  study,  the  more  per- 
fectly is  the  enemy  supplied  with  wea- 
pons of  defence. 

HOLINESS,  freedom  from  sfn,  or 
the  conformity  of  the  heart  to  God.  It 
does  not  consist  in  knowledge,  talents, 
nor  outward  ceremonies  of  religion,  but 
hath  its  seat  in  the  heart,  and  is  the  ef- 
fect of  a  principle  of  grace  implanted 
l^  the  Holy  Spirit,  Eph.  ii.  8.  10  John, 
iii.  5.  Rom.  vi.  22.  It  is  the  esstrnce  of 
happiness  and  the  basis  of  true  dignit^r, 
Prov.  iii.  IJ.  Prov.  iv,  8.  It  will  mani- 
fest itself  by  the  propriety  of  our  con- 
versation, re^larity  of  our  tem^r,  and 
uniformity  oTour  lives.  It  is  a  princi- 
ply  progressive  in  its  operation,  Prov. 
IV.  18.  and  absolutely  essential  to  the 
enjoyment  of  God  here  and  hereafter, 
Heb   xii.  14.    See  Sanctification, 

HOLINESS  OF  GOD,  is  the  purity 
and  rectitude  of  his  nature.  It  is  an  et 
MerUial  attribute  of  God,  and  what  is 
the  glory,  lustre,  and  harmony  of  all  his 
other  perfections.  Pi  xxvii.  4.  Elx^vd 
XV  11  He  could  not  be  God  without 
it,  Deut.  xxxii.  4.  It  is  infinite  and  un 
bounded/  it  cannot  be  increased  or  di- 
minished. ImnuUable  and  invariable^ 
MaL  iii.  6.  God  is  orisrinally  holy;  he 
is  so  of  and  in  himself,  and  the  author 
and  promoter  of  all  holi  ess  among  his 
creatures.  The  holiness  of  God  is  visi- 
ble by  his  -worktf  he  made  all  things 
holy.  Gen.  i  31.  By  his  providences, 
all  which  are  to  promote  hnlmess  in  the 
end,  Htrb.  xii.  10.  By  his  g-race,  which 
influences  the  subjrcts  of  it  to  be  holy, 
Tit  ii.  10.  12.  By  his.  -word,  which 
commands  it«  1  Pt*t.  i.  15.  By  his  ovdi- 
nancet,  which  he  hath  appointed  for 
that  end,  Jer.  xliv.  4,  5.  tiy  ihepnmt/f 
mmt  of  tin  in  the  death  of  Chnst,  Is. 
liii.  and  by  the  eternal  punithment  of  it 
in  wicked  men.  Matt.  xxv.  last  verse. 
See  Attributks. 

HOLOCAUST,  formed  from  exec, 
**  whole,"  and  »*uh  **  I  consume  with 
fire  :*'  a  kind  of  sacrifice  wherein  the 
whole  tmmt  offering  is  burnt  or  consu* 


med  by  fire,  as  an  acknowledgment  that 
God,  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Lord 
of  all,  was  worthy  of  all  honour  and 
worship,  and  as  a  token  of  men's  giving 
themselves  entirely  up  to  him.  It  is 
called  in  Scripture  a  Iximt  offering. 
Sacrifices  of  this  sort  are  often  mention- 
ed by  the  Heathens  as  well  as  Jews. 
They  appear  to  have  bc:en  in  use  long 
before  the  institution  of  the  other  Jew- 
ish sacrifices  by  the  law  of  Moses,  Job 
i.  5.  Job  xlii.  8.  Gen.  xidi.  13.  Gen. 
viii.  20.  On  this  account,  the  Jews,  who 
would  not  allow  the  Gentiles  to  offer  on 
their  altar  any  other  sacrifices  peculi- 
arly enjoined  by  the  law  of  Moses,  ad- 
mitted them  by  the  Jewish  priests  to  of- 
fer holocausts,  because  these  were  a 
sort  of  sacrifices  prior  to  the  law,  and 
comnum  to  all  nations.  During  their 
subjection  to  the  Romans,  it  was  no  un- 
common thing  for  those  Gentiles  to  of- 
fer sacrifices  to  the  God  of  Israel  at 
Jerusalem.  Holocausts  were  deemed 
by  the  Jews  the  most  excellent  of  all 
their  sacrifices.    See  Sacrifice. 

HOLY  DAY,  a  day  set  aprt  by  the 
church  for  the  commemoration  of  some 
sunt,  or  some  remarkable  particular  in 
the  life  of  Christ.  It  has  been  a  ques- 
tion agitated  by  divines,  whether  it  be 
proper  to  appoint  or  keep  any  holy  days 
(the  Sabbath  excepted.)  The  advo- 
cates for  holy  days  suppose  that  thev 
have  a  tendency  to  impress  the  minos 
of  the  people  with  a  greater  sense  cl 
rfliginn;  that  if  the  acquisitions  and 
victories  of  men  be  c^^lebrated  with  the 
highest  ioy,  how  much  more  those 
f  vents  which  relate  to  the  salvation  of 
man,  such  as  the  birth,  death,  and  re- 
surrection of  Christ,  &c.  On  the  other 
side  it  it  observed,  that  if  holy  days  had 
been  necessary  under  the  present  dis- 
pensation, Jesus  Christ  would  have  ob- 
served something  respecting  thtm, 
whereas  he  was  silent  about  them  ;  that 
it  is  bringing  us  again  into  that  bondage 
to  ceremonial  laws  from  which  Christ 
freed  us ;  that  it  is  a  tacit  reflection  on 
the  Head  of  th^  church  in  not  appoint- 
ing tht-m ;  that^uch  days  on  the  whole, 
are  mure  pfniici>>us  than  useful  to  so- 
ciety, as  they  open  a  door  for  indolence 
and  profaneness;  yea,  that  Scripture 
speaks  against  such  days.  Gal  iv.  9.— 11. 
Cave*8  Prim.  Christ,  Mleon's  Paste  and 
Feasts  ;  Robinsorfs  History  and  Mystery  of 
Good  Pri*lay,  and  Jjectures  on  Mncot^or* 
ndty  {  A  Country  Ficar's  Sermon  on  Cfrrist' 
mas  day,  1753;  Brown's  JVat,  and  Rev* 
Rel.  p.  535 ;  JVeale's  Hist,  of  the  Puritans^ 
vd.ii.  p.  116,  qu. 

HOLY  GHOST,  the  thiitl  person  in 
the  IVinity. 
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I.  T}yt  U^ly  Ghott  it  a  real  and  ditlinct 
penmi  in  the  Godhead.  1.  Personal  powers 
of  ntianal  undersUnding  and  will  are 
ascribed  to  htm,  1  Cor.,ii.  10,  U.  1  Cor. 
adi.  11.  Eph.  iv.  S— 3.  He  is  joined 
with  the  other  two  divine  persons,  as 
the  dbject  of  worship^  and  fountain  of 
blewiogs.  Matt,  xxvni.  19  2  Cor.  xiii. 

14     1  John  V.  7 3.  In  the  Greek,  a 

maacuHne  article  or  epithet  is  j(4ned 
to  his  name  Pnetiwta,  which  is  naturally 
of  the  neuter  Gtnder,  Jnhn  xiv  26. 
aev.  36.  xvL  IS.  Eph  i.  IJ.— 4  H'  ap 
peared  under  the  emblem  of  a  dovt, 
mod  of  cloven  ton^^ues  of  fire,  Matt 
SL  Acts,  ii— '5.  Personal  offices  of  an 
interoesaor  belong  to  him,  Rom.  viu 
a6y  6.  He  is  represented  as  perform* 
ing  a  multitude  of  personal  acts ;  as 
teaching,  speaking,  witnessing,  &c. 
Mark  ziu.  11.  Acts  xx.  23.  Rom'!  viii. 
15, 16.  1  Cor.  vi.  19.  Acts  xv.  28.  xvi. 
6,  7,  Ace.  he  flee. 

II.  It  is  n9  leMt  evident  thai  the  Holy 
Gkoet  it  a  divine  perton^  equal  in  power 
md  Ohty  idth  the  Father  and  Son.  1 
Kaaies  proper  only  to  the  Mfist  High 
God  are  ascribed  to  him  i  as  Jehovah, 
AcU  xxviii  25.  with  Is  vi.  9.  and  Heb. 
Itt.  7.  9,  with  Exod.  xrii.  7.  ler.  xxxi. 
31.  34.  Heb.  x  15,  16.  Ood^  AcU  v. 
3k  4  JUrd;  2  Cor.  iii.  17.  19.  •<  The 
Loid,  the  Sinrit.** — 2.  Attributes  pro- 
per ooly  to  the  Most  Hij^h  God  are  as- 
cribed to  him  ;  as  Omniscience,  1  Cor. 
fi  10,  11.  Is.  x1.  13, 14.  Omnipresence, 
Ps«  cxzxix,  7.  Eph.  ii.  17,  18.  Rom. 
viii.  96,  27.  Omnipotence,  Luke  i.  35. 
Etemi^,  Heb  ix.  14.— 1  Divine  works 
are  evidently  ascribed  to  him,  Gen.  i. 
3.  Job  xxvi  13.  Ps.  xxxiii.  6.  Ps.  civ. 
30. — 4.  Worship,  proper  onl^  to  God, 
as  rrquired  and  ascribed  to  him.  Is.  vi. 

3.  Acta  xxviii.  25.  Rnm.  ix.  1.    Rev.  i. 

4.  2  Cor.  xiii.  14.    Matt,  xxviii.  19. 

III.  The  agency  or  vHrtrk  of  the  Holy 
Okoet  i§  divided  by  tome  into  extraordim 
mary  and  ordinary.  The  former  by  imme- 
diate  inepiration^  making  men  prophett^ 
ike  latter  by  hit  regenerating  and  sanctify, 
ing  influences  making  men  saints.  It  is 
mUy  the  latter  -mhich  is  nov  to  be  expected. 
Tims  is  more  particularly  displayed  in,  I. 
Conviction  of  sin,  John  xvi.  8,  9.^. 
Comoersion^  1  Cor.  xti.  Eph.  i.  17,  18. 
1  Cor.  ii.  10.  12.  John  iii.  5,  6. — 3. 
Softetificaiion^  2  Thess.  ii.  13.  1  Cor. 
vL  11.  Rom.  XV.  16.--4.  Consolation, 
John  xiv.  16.  26.-5.  Direction,  John 
idv.  17.  Rom.  viii.  14.-*6  Con/irma- 
Cmii.  Rom.  viii.  16.  26.  1  John  ii  24. 
Eph.  k  13,  14.  As  to  the  ^tft  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  says  a  good  writer,  it  is 
not  expected  to  be  boitowed  in  answer 
to  our  prayers,  to  inform  us  immediate- 


ly, as  by  a  whisper,  when  eitlier  awake 
or  asleep,  that  we  are  the  children  of 
God;  or  in  any  other  way,  than  by 
enabling  us  to  exercise  repentance  ancl 
faith  and  love  to  God  and  our  neigh- 
bour. 2.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that 
lie  reveals  any  thing  contrary  to  the 
written  word,  or  more  than  is  coutaincicl 
in  it,  or  through  any  other  medium.  3« 
We  are  not  so  led  by,  or  operated  upon 
by  the  Spir:t  as  to  neg  ect  the  means  of 
grace  4  The  H  tly  Spirit  is  not  pro- 
mised nor  given  to  n  nder  us  infallible. 
5.  Nor  is  thr  holy  Spirit  given  in  order 
that  we  may  do' any  thi^g,  which  was 
not  before  our  duty.  See  1  rinit  y,  and 
ScoU*s  Four  Sermons  on  Bepentanee^  tkg 
Evil  of  Sin,  Lwe  to  God,  and  the  Pf* 
mise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  p.  86—89.  Bavf 
bet's  Sermons  on  the  Holy  Ghost  /  Pearson 
on  the  Creed,  8  article  ;  Br,  Owen  on 
the  Spirit:  Hurrion*s  16  Sermens  en  the 
Spirtl 

HOLY  GHOST,  PROCESSION  OF. 
See  Procession. 

HOMILY,  a  sermon  or  discourse 
upon  some  point  of  religion  delivered  in 
a  plain  manner,  so  as  to  be  easily  under- 
stood by  the  common  people.  The 
Greek  homily,  says  M.  Fleury,  signifies 
a  familiar  discourse,  like  the  Lann  mt- 
mo,  and  discourses  delivered  In  llie 
church  took  these  denominations,  to  in« 
timate  that  they  were  not  harangues, 
or  matters  of  ostentation  and  flourish, 
like  those  of  profane  orators,  but  fami* 
liar  and  useful  discourses,  as  of  a  mas- 
ter to  his  disciples,  or  a  father  to  his 
children.  All  the  homilies  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  fathers  are  composed  bf  bi- 
shops. We  have  none  of  Tertufliau, 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  many  other 
learned  persons,  because  in  the  first 
ages  none  but  bishops  were  admitted  to 
preach.  The  privilege  was  not  ordina- 
rily allowed  to  priests  till  towards  the 
fifth  century.  St  Chrysostom  was  the 
first  presbyter  that  preached  statedlv. 
Orifren  and  St.  Augustine  also  preach- 
ed, but  it  was  by  a  peculiar  license  or 
privilege. 

Photius  distinguishes  homily  from  ser» 
mon,  in  that  the  homily  was  performed 
in  a  more  familiar  manner ;  the  prelate 
interrogating  and  talking  to  the  people, 
and  they  in  their  turn  answering  and 
interrogating  him,  so  that  it  was  pro- 
perly a  conversation :  whereas  the  ser- 
mon was  delivered  with  more  form,  and 
in  the  pulpit,  after  the  manner  of  the 
orators.  The  practice  of  compiling 
homilies  which  were  to  be  committed 
to  memory,  and  recited  by  inu>ran^ 
ioddent  priests,  commenced  tow 
the  close  of  the  eighth  centurf ;  ^ 
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Charlemagne  ordered  Paul,  Deacon, 
and  Alcuiii,  to  form  homilies  or  dis- 
courses upon  the  Gospels  and  Epistles 
from  the  ancient  doctors  of  the  church 
This  gave  rise  to  that  famous  collf  ction 
entitM  the  Homiliarium  of  Charle- 
magne ;  and  which  being  tollowed  as  a 
model  by  many  productions  of  the  &am< 
kind,  composed  by  private  persons,  from 
a  principle  of  pious  zeal,  contributed 
much  (says  Mosheim)  to  nourish  the 
Indolence  and  to  perpetuate  the  igno- 
rance of  a  worthleiA  ciergv.  There  are 
fiitll  extant  several  fine  aomilies  com- 

eised  by  the  ancient  fathers ;  particu- 
rly  St.  Chrys«  stom  and  St.  Gregory.— 
'Fhe  Clementine  hondliea  are  nineteen  ho- 
milies in  Greek,  published  by  Cotekri- 
us,  with  two  letters  prefixed ;  one  of 
them  written  in  the  name  of  Peter,  the 
Other  in  the  name  of  Clement,  to  James, 
bishop  of  Jerusalem ;  in  which  last  let 
ter  they  are  entitled  Clement's  Epitome 
4)f  the  Preaching  and  Travels  of^Peter. 
According  to  Le  Clerc.  these  homilies 
were  composed  by  an  Ebionite,  in  the 
second  century ;  nit  Montfaucon  suppo- 
ses that  they  were  forged  long  after  the 
age  of  St.  Athanasius.  Dr.  Lardner  ap- 
prehends that  the  Clementine  homilies 
were  the  original,  or  first  edition  of  the 
Recogaitioos ;  and  that  they  are  the 
same  with  the  work  censured  by  Euse- 
Inus  under  the  title  of  Dialogues  of  Pe- 
ter and  Applon.— /TtfmiTiM  of  the  Church 
•/  England  are  those  which  were  com- 
posed at  the  reformation,  to  be  read  in 
churches,  in  order  to  supply  the  defect  of 
sermons.  See  the  quarto  edition  of  the 
Homilies,  with  notes,  by  a  divine  of  the 
church  of  England. 

HONES  rV  is  that  principle  which 
makes  a  person  prefer  his  promise  or 
duty  to  his   passion  or  interest.    See 

luSTlCB. 

HONOUR,  a  testimony  of  esteem  or 
submission,  expressed  by  words  and  an 
exterior  behaviour,  by  which  we  make 
known  the  veneration  and  respect  we 
entertain  for  any  one,  on  account  of  his 
dignity  or  merit  The  word  \s  also  used 
in  general  for  the  esteem  due  to  virtue, 

S^lory,  reputation,  and  probity  ;  as  also 
or  an  exactness  in  performing  whate- 
ver we  have  promised ;  and  in  this  last 
sense  we  u^  the  term,  a  man  of  honour. 
It  is  also  applied  to  different  kinds  of 
virtue :  bravery  in  men,  and  chattity  in 
vromen.  In  every  situation  of  life,  re- 
ligion only  forms  the  true  honour  and 
happiness  of  man.  **It  cannot,"  as 
cne  observes,  **  arise  from  riches,  dig- 
liity  of  rank  or  office,  nor  from  what 
lure  ofteQ  called  splendid  actions  of  he- 
toe9>  or  civil  accomplishments;  these 
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may  be  found  among  men  of  no  real 
integrity,  and  ma^'  create  considerable 
fame :  but  a  distinction  must  be  made 
between  fame  and  true  honour.  The 
former  is  a  loud  and  noisy  applause; 
the  latter  a  more  silent  and  internal  ho- 
mage. Fame  floats  on  the  breath  of 
the  multitude ;  honour  rests  on  the  judg- 
ment of  the  thinking.  In  order,  then, 
to  discern  where  true  honour  liea»  we 
must  not  look  to  any  adventitious  cir- 
cumstance, not  to  any  single  sparkling 
quality,  but  to  the  whole  of  what  forms 
a  man ;  in  a  word,  we  must  locdL  to  the 
soul.  It  will  discover  itself  by  a  mind 
superior  to  fear,  to  selfisli  interest,  and 
corruption ;  by  an  ardent  love  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  by  a  principle  of 
uniform  rectitude.  It  will  make  us  nei- 
ther, afraid  nor  ashamed  to  dischai^ 
«ur  duty,  as  it  relates  both  to  God  and 
man.  It  will  influence  us  to  be  magna- 
nimous without  bein^  proud;  humble 
without  behig  mean ;  just  without  being 
harsh ;  simple  in  our  manners,  bat 
manly  in  our  feelinj^s.  This  honour, 
thus  formed  bf  religion,  or  the  love  of 
God,  is  more  independent,  and  more 
complete,  than  what  can  be  acquired 
by  any  other  means.  It  b  productive 
of  higher  felicity,  and  will  be  commen- 
surate with  eternity  itself;  while  that 
honour,  so  called,  which  arises  from 
any  other  principle,  will  resemble  the 
feeble  and  twinkling  flame  of  a  taper, 
which  is  often  clouded  by  the  smoke  it 
sends  forth,  but  is  always  wasting,  and 
soon  dies  totally  away."  Barrow't 
fVorht,  vol.  i.  ser.  4  ;  Blair* t  Sermons,  vol. 
iii.  ser.  1 ;  JVatt**  Sermtmt,  ser.  30.  vol.  ii. 
Jiyland's  Cont.  vol.  i.  p.  343;  JortuC% 
Sermont,  vol.  iii.  ser.  6. 

HOPE  is  the  desire  of  some  good, 
attended  with  the  possibility,  at  least,  of 
obtaining  it ;  and  is  enlivened  with  joy 
greater  or  less,  according  to  the  proba- 
bility there  is  of  possessing  the  object 
of  our  hope.  Scarce  any  passion  seems 
to  be  more  natural  to  man  than  hope; 
and,  considering  the  many  troubles  he 
is  encompassed  with,  none  is  more  ne- 
cessary ;  for  life,  void  of  all  hope,  would 
be  a  heavy  and  spiritless  thing,  very 
little  desirable,  perha|)s  hardly  to  be 
borne :  whereas  nope  infuses  strength 
into  the  mind,  and,  W  so  doing,  lessens 
the  burdens  of  life.  If  our  condition  be 
not  the  best  in  the  world,  yet  we  hope  it 
will  be  better,  and  this  helps  us  to  sup- 
port it  with  patience.  The  hope  of  the 
Christian  is  an  expectation  of  all  neces- 
sary good,  both  in  time  and  eternity, 
founded  on  the  promises,  relations,  and 
perfections  of  God,  and  on  the  officesb 
righteousness,  and  intercession  of  Christ* 
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It  it  a  compound  of  desire,  expectation, 
patience  and  joy,  Rom.  viiL  24,  25,  It 
maf  be  considered,  1.  As  fmre,  I  John 
itt.  3,  3.  as  %t  is  resident  in  that  heart 
whidi  is  cleansed  from  sin.— <2.  As^yod, 
S  TliCM.  a.  16.  (In  dtsdnctkn  from  the 
hcpe  ctf  the  byjMcrite)  as  dcriyiiy  Its 
cnt/tk  nom  God,  and  cenlerlMr  in  film. 
-JTUis  called  JTM^,  1  Pet  i  3.  as  it 
pmcccds  fifom  spiritual  life,  and  renders 
OK  acthne  and  lively  in  good  works*— 
4,  It  It  €9mragmu9^  Rom.  T.  5,  1  Thess. 
¥•  8l  because  it  excites  fbrtitiKk  In  all 
Ibe  tfoofalet  of  life,  and  yields  support  in 

the  hoar  of  death,  Prov.  xiv.  32 5. 

Aow^  Hebi  vL  19.  because  it  will  not 
ifiaappoint  tis,  and  b  fixed  on  a  sure 
faanaation ---6.  Jonful^  Rom.  ▼.  2.  as  it 
pfodncet  the  greatest  felicity  in  the  an- 
lidpttloo  of  complete  deliverance  from 
tM  evil.  CdntfideWt  Ptea$ure9  of 
Bo/Uf  Gnrve^9  Moral  PhU  voL  L  p. 
381;  QUto  BodyofDhf.  p.  82.  voL  ii^ 
Md  4Stlt  ^fieci. ;  Jay*o  S^rmono,  vol.  ii. 
ser.3L 

HOPKINSIANS^  so  called  from  the 
Rev.  Samnel  Hopkins,  D.  D.  an  Ame- 
rican ihvine,  who  in  his  sermons  and 
tiBCia  has  made  several  additions  to  the 
sendmcnis  first  advanced  by  the  cele- 
bmed  Jonathan  Edwards,  hOe  pred- 
dent  of  New  Jersey  College. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
Atliigiushing  tenets  of  the  Hopkinsians, 
tqcether  with  a  few  of  the  reasons  thev 
bmg  forward  in  support  of  their  seuti- 


L  That  all  true  virtue,  or  real  holi- 
consists  in  disinterested  benevo- 
knee.  The  object  of  benevolence  is 
ttidversal  being,  including  God  and  all 
intelligent  creatures.  It  wishes  and 
seeks  the  good  of  everv  individual,  so 
ftr  at  is  consistent  with  tne  greatest  good 
cf  the  whole,  which  is  comprised  in  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  perfection  and 
Eappiness  of  his  kingdom.  The  law  of 
God  Is  the  standard  of  all  moral  recti- 
tode  or  holioess.  This  is  reduced  into 
love  to  God,  and  our  neighbour  as  our- 
sdvet ;  and  universal  good  will  compre- 
hends all  the  love  to  God,  our  neigh - 
boor,  andUHirselves,  required  in  the  di- 
vine Inland  therefore  must  be  the 
whole  of  holy  obedience.  Let  any  seri- 
QQS  person  think  what  are  the  partico- 
Itf  branches  of  true  piety ;  when  he 
hat  viewed  each  one  by  itself,  he  will 
find  that  disinterested  fnendly  affections, 
b  ha  distinguishing  characteristic.  For 
Instance,  all  the  holiness  in  pious  fear, 
which  (Kstinguishes  it  from  the  fear  of 
the  wicked,  consists  in  love.  Andn ; 
holy  gratitude  is  nodiing  but  good-will 
to  God  and  our  neighbour,  in  wbidi  we 


ourselves  are  excluded ;  and  cortespoO* 
dent  aflfecUon,  excited  by  a  %iew  ot  the 
);ood-wiU  and  kindness  of  Go<i.  Unt- 
verbal  good-will  also  impliet  the  whole 
of  thediity  weowetoourne^hbonr,  lor 
justice,  triith,  and  fiuthfi^nett,  are  com* 
prited  in  nnivertal  benevolence;  to aie 
temperance  and  chastity.  For  an  ttnh 
due  Indulgence  of  oar  appetitet  and 
patrons  is  contrary  to  benevolence,  at 
tending  to  hurt  ourselves  or  others ;  and 
so  opposite  to  the  jseneral  good,  and  the 
dhine  command,  in  which  all  the  crime 
of  such  Indulgenoe  consists.  In  short, 
all  virtue  Is  nothing  but  benevolence 
acted  out  in  its  proper  natore  and  per- 
fection ;  or  love  to  God  and  our  nei|;li» 
hour,  made  perfect  in  all  its  genmne 
exercises  and  expressiont. 

Ii  That  all  sin  con^sts  in  selfishness. 
By  this  is  meant  an  interested,  selfish 
affection,  by  which  a  person  sets  him* 
self  up  as  supreme,  and  the  only  object 
of  rtpard  i  and  nothing  is  good  or  tov^ 
in  his  view,  unless  suited  to  promote  hit 
own  private  hiterest.  This  self-love  It 
in  its  whole  nature,  and  every  degree  of 
it,  enmity  agafaist  God :  It  is  not  subject 
to  the  hiw  of  God,  and  It  the  only  af^ 
fectkn  that  can  oppote  it  It  Is  the 
foondatkn  of  all  tpirnnal  blindness,  and 
therefore  the  source  of  all  the  open 
idolatry  in  the  heathen  world«  and  nuse 
religion  under  the  light  of  the  Gospel ; 
all  this  is  agreeable  to  that  self-love 
which  opposes  God*s  true  character. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  principle, 
men  depart  from  truth ;  it  being  itself 
the  greatest  practical  lie  in  nature,  at 
it  sets  up  that  which  is  comparatively 
nothing  above  universal  existence.  Self* 
love  is  the  source  of  all  profoneness  and 
impiety  in  the  world,  and  of  all  pride 
and  ambition  among  men,  which  Is 
nothing  but  selfishness,  acted  out  in  thb 
particular  way.  This  is  the  foundation 
of  all  covetousness  and  sensuality,  as 
it  blinds  people's  eves,  contracts  thdr 
hearts,  and  sinks  tnem  down,  so  that 
they  lock  upon  earthlv  enjoyments  at 
the  greatest  good.  This  is  the  source 
of  all  falsehood,  injustice,  and  oppres- 
sion, as  it  excites  mankhid  by  tindne 
methods  to  invade  the  proper^  of 
others.  Self-love  produces  all  the  vio- 
lent passions;  envy,  wrath,  damoor, 
and  evil  speaking :  and  every  thing  con- 
trary to  tne  divine  law  is  briefly  com* 
prehended  In  this  fruitful  source  of  ail 
tniquity,  self-love, 

ill.  That  there  are  no  promises  of 
regenerating  grace  made  to  the  dol 
of  the  unregenerate.    For  as  frir  as 
act  from  sdf-love,  they  act  frtrni  s 
end :  for  \ha0  who  hnvt  obtraitV 
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God,  really  do  no  duty  when  they  attend 
CO  the  externals  of  relieion.    And  as 
the  unregenerate   act  from   a   sc'fibh 
principle,  they  do  nothing  which  is  com 
manded :   their  imptDitent  doings  art* 
wh  liy  oppoied  to  repentance  and  con 
verbion  ;   thi  refore   not  implied  in  tht 
comman      to   rejient     &c.  so  rar  iwm 
this,   tru-y  are  allng.  the'  dis<<btdif  t  t- 
tNc  o>mraand.    H>  nee  it  app  ars  th^i 
there  are  no  promises  of  salvation   to 
the  doings  of  the  unregenerate. 

IV.  That  the  impotency  of  anncrs, 
with  respect  to  believing  in  Chnst,  is 
not  natural,  but  moral ;  tor  it  is  a  plain 
dictate  of  common  sense,  that  natural 
impoasibiUty  excludes  all  blame.  But 
an  unwilling  mind  is  universally  consi- 
dered as  a  crime,  and  not  as  an  t-xcuse, 
and  is  the  very  thing  wherein  our  wick 
edness  consists.  That  th"  imp  tencp  'i 
the  sinner  is  owing  to  a  disaff  cti>  n  of 
bean,  is  evident  from  tht  pr«>mtst«  of 
the  Gospel  When  any  obj»'Ct  of  go<xl 
is  proposed  and  promised  to  us  up*  n 
asking,  it  clearly  evinces  that  thrre  can 
be  no  impotence  in  us  with  respect  to 
obtaining  it,  beside  the  disapprobation  of 
the  will :  and  that  inability  which  con- 
sists in  disinclination,  n«  ver  renders  any 
thing  improperly  the  subject  of  precept 
or  commanu. 

V.  That,  in  order  to  faith  in  Christ,  a 
nnner  must  approve  in  his  heart  of  the 
divine  conduct,  even  though  God  should 
cast  him  off  for  ever ;  which,  however, 
neither  implies  love  of  misery,  nor  ha- 
tred of  happiness.  For  if  the  law  is 
good,  death  is  due  to  those  who  have 
Dn)ken  it.  The  Judge  of  all  the  earth 
cannot  but  do  right.  It  would  bring 
everlasting  reproach  upon  his  govern- 
ment to  spare  us,  considered  merely  as 
In  ourselves.  When  this  is  felt  in  our 
hearts,  and  not  till  then,  we  shall  be 
prepared  to  look  to  the  free  grace  of 
God,  through  the  redemption  which  is 
in  Christ,  and  to  exercise  faith  in  his 
blood,  vfho  IS  set  forth  to  be  a  propititition 
to  declare  GotTt  righteousness^  that  he  might 
be  justt  ami  yet  be  the  justifier  of  him  who 
believeth  in  Jesus, 

VI.  That  the  infinitely  wise  and  holy 
God  has  exerted  his  omnipotent  power 
in  such  a  manner  as  he  purposed  should 
be  followed  with  ihe  existence  and  en- 
trance of  moral  evil  into  the  system. — 
For  it  must  be  admitted  on  all  hands. 
that  God  has  a  perfect  knowledge, 
foresight,  and  view  of  all  poss  ble  exis- 
tences and  events.  If  that  system  and 
scene  of  operation,  in  which  moral  evil 
should  never  havr  existed,  was  actually 
preferred  in  the  divine  mind,  certainly 
the  Deity  is  infinitely  disappointed  in 


>  the  issue  of  his  own  operations.  No- 
thing can  be  more  disfaoooarable  to  God 
than  to  itiiagine  that  the  system  which 
IS  actually  formed  by  the  divine  hand, 
and  which  was  made  for  hb  pleasure 
and  glory,  is  yet  not  the  fruit  of  wise 
c*  iitrivancc  and  design. 

V II  T'lat  the  introduction  of  sin  is, 
up<  n  ti.e  whole,  for  the  general  good. 
F  r  the  wis4^•m  a..o  {>■  **>  r  i>|  th»  D»  ity 
are  displayed  in  carrying  on  desi|;iis  of 
the  greatest  good ;  and  the  txi  trnce  of 
moral  evil  has  uiidoublediv  occasioned 
a  more  full,  perfect,  and  glorious  disco- 
very of  the  uifinite  perfiectioos  of  the  di- 
vine nature,  than  could  otherwise  have 
been  made  to  the  view  of  creatures.  If 
the  extensive  manifestations  of  the  pure 
and  holy  nature  of  God,  and  his  innntte 
aversion  to  sin,  and  all  bis  inherent  per- 
fections, in  thttT  genuine  fruits  and  ef- 
fects, is  either  itself  the  greatest  good, 
or  necessarily  contains  it,  it  most  ne- 
cessarily follow  that  the  introduction 
if  sin  is  fiir  the  gn-att  st  good. 

VIII.  That  repenunce  is  before  faith 
in  Christ. — By  this  is  not  intended,  that 

I  repentance  is  before  a  ^culative  belief 
of  the  being  and  perfections  oi  God,  and 
of  the  person  and  character  of  Christ ; 
but  only  that  true  repentance  is  pre- 
vious to  a  saving  faith  in  ChrisC  in 
which  the  believer  is  united  to  Christ, 
and  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  his  media- 
tion and  atonement,  l^at  repentance 
is  before  faith  in  thisr  sense,  appears 
from  several  considerations.  1.  As  re* 
pentance  and  faith  respect  differint  ob- 
jects, so  they  are  distinct  exercises  of 
the  heart ;  and  therefore  one  not  only 
may,  but  must  be  prior  to  the  other  — 
2.  There  may  be  genuine  repentance  of 
sin  without  faith  in  Christ,  but  there 
cannot  be  true  faith  in  Christ  without 
repentance  of  sin ;  and  since  repentance 
is  necessary  in  order  to  faith  in  Christ, 
it  must  necessarily  be  prior  to  faith  in 
Christ.— 3.  John  the  Baptist,  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  taught  that  repentance  is 
before  faidi.  John  cried,  Refient,  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand  ;  inti- 
mating that  true  repentance  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  embrace  the  Gospel  of 
the  kingdom.  Christ  comnAnded,  Re- 
fient ye,  and  believe  the  Goafiel,  And 
Paul  preached  re/ientance  (otoard  God, 
and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ, 

IX.  That  though  men  became  sinners 
by  Adam,  according  to  a  divine  consti- 
tution, yet  they  have  and  are  accounta- 
ble for  no  sins  but  personal ;  for,  1. 
Adam's  act,  in  eating  the  forbidden 
fruit,  was  not  the  act  of  his  posterity  ; 
therefore  thev  did  not  sin  at  the  same 
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time  be  did.»2.  The  sinfulness  of  that 
art  coald  not  be  tramferrtd  to  them 
afterwards*  because  the  sinfulnebsof  an 
act  can  no  OKire  be  transferred  from 
one  peraoo  to  another  than  an  act  itself 
—3.  Therefore  Adam's  act*  in  eating 
the  iDffhidden  fi*uit,  was  not  the  cutwe 
but  only  tile  •ccanm  of  hb  poitrrityS 
baxi%  nmen.  6<id  was  plfaaed  to 
mke  m  conttitutioo,  tliat,  it  Adam  rr- 
Mamed  holy  through  his  state  of  trial, 
hit  poiterity  should  in  consequence  be 
hdy  also ;  but  if  he  nnned,  his  posterity 
mud  in  consequence  be  sinners  like 
wise.  Adam  sinned,  and  now  God 
bringa  his  posterity  into  the  worid  sin- 
Bjf  Adam*s  sin  we  are  become 
not  fir  it ;  his  sin  being  only  the 
not  the  cauie  of  our  commit- 
trartina. 

X.  That  though  believers  are  justified 
On^fk  Christ's  righteousness ;  yet  his 
fighteoomess  is  not  trantfirred  to  them. 
For,  1.  Personal  righteousness  can  no 
move  be  transferred  from  one  person  to 
aoodieri  than  personal  sin.— 2.  If  Christ*s 
pefMiml  rightenosness  were  trantferred 
to  beUevers,  they  would  be  as  perfectly 
holy  as  Christ ;  and  so  stand  In  no  need 
«f  torglvcnesa.— 3.  But  believers  are  not 
f«tiiiu»  of  having  Chrtet's  personal 

alewMicit,  but  feel  and  bewail  much 
rrllhig  sin  and  corruption. — 4.  'I'he 
Scripture  represenu  believers  as  re- 
ceiving only  the  benefitt  of  Christ's 
attroosness  in  justification,  or  their 
1^  pardoned  and  accepted  fctr 
Christ's  righteousness  sake:  and  this 
is  the  proper  scripture  notion  of  impu- 
tatioo.  Jonathan's  righteousness  was  im- 
puted to  M-phib<)sneth  when  David 
showed  kindness  to  him  for  hts  father 
Jonathan's  sake. 

The  H  >pkinsians  warmly  contet  d 
for  the  doctrim*  of  the  divine  decrees, 
that  «if  particular  election,  total  drpra* 
Tity,  the  special  influences  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  in  p  genera ti«>n,  justification  b^ 
faith  alone,  the  final  perseverance  of  the 
saints,  and  the  consistency  between 
eiitbe  freedom  and  absolute  dtpend 
nice ;  and  therefore  claim  it  as  their 
just  doe,  since  the  world  will  makv  dih. 
tlneiions  to  be  called  Hopkinsian  Catvi- 
niStSb  Adam*9  Vim  of  Reiifiont  t  Hnp 
Infiit  9n  HoHnetM;  Ethfardt  on  the  WUl^  p 
334^  383  ;  Ethvardt  on  Virfue  ;  WenCi  Et 
•Of  M  Moral  igtncy,  p.  170  181 ;  Spring' t 
AWyw  •/  Dri/y.  ^  i  Moral  Duofdniioru, 
p.  40 

HORROR,  a  passion  excited  by  an 
difect  which  causes  a  hl^h  degree  of 
fear  and  detestation.  It  is  a  compound 
ef  wonder  and  fear.— Sometimes  it  has 
a  mfartnre  of  pleasure,  from  which,  if 


predominant,  it  is  denominatedf  a  pfeas* 
ing  horror  Such  a  horror  seizes  us  at 
the  view  ot  vast  and  hanging  precipices, 
a  tempestuous  ocean,  or  wild  and  soli- 
tary places.  This  passion  is  the  origioal 
of  superstition,  as,  a  wise  and  well  tcm- 
pered  awe  is  of  rrligion.  Borrm'  and 
terror  aeem  almost  to  be  synonymouai 
by  the  former,  I  think,  refers  more  to 
what  duguHo;  the  hitter  to  that  which 
aloniMiia.  » 

HOSANKA,  in  the  Hebrew  oeremo- 
niea,  a  praver  which  they  rehearsed  oo 
the  several  dajft  of  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles. It  signifiea,  ^  save  us  now  ;**  or 
*«  save  us.  we  pray."  There  are  chvers  of 
these  A«saiijio«  /  the  Jews  call  them  boa* 
chaniKJth,  1.  e.  hosannahs.  Some  are  re* 
hearsed  on  the  fint  day,  odiera  on  the  se> 
cond,  te  which  they  call  hotanna  of  the 
first  day,  hossanna  of  the  second  day,  &c» 
Hooarma  Rabbot  er  Orand  Hooanna^  ia 
a  name  thc-y  give  to  their  feast  of  taber- 
nacles, which  UttU  eight  days;  because, 
during  the  course  thereof,  they  are  fire* 
quently  cnllinff  for  the  assistance  it 
God,  the  forgivenesa  of  their  sins,  and 
his  blessing  on  the  new  year;  and  jtou 
that  purpose  they  make  great  use  of 
the  prayers  above  menuooed  The 
Jews  also  apply  the  terms  h§9mma 
rohba  in  a  more  peculiar  manner  to  the 
seventh  day  of  the  feast  of  tabemacleSi 
because  they  apply  themselves  more 
immediately^  on  that  day  to  invoke  the 
divine  blessing,  &c. 

HOSPITALITY,  kindness  exercised 
in  the  entertainment  of  strangers.  Thia 
virtue,  we  find,  is  explicitly  commanded 
by,  and  makes  a  part  of  the  morality  of 
rhe  New  Testament.  Indeed,  that  re» 
ligion  which  breathes  nothing  but  chari- 
ty, and  whose  tendency  is  to  expand  the 
heart,  and  call  forth  the  benevolent  ex* 
rtions  tf  mankind,  must  evidently  em- 
t)race  this  practice — If  it  be  asked,  of 
whom  is  this  n  quired  ?  It  is  answered, 
that  the  principle  is  required  of  aU, 
though  the  duty  itsc  If  can  only  be  prac- 
tised by  those  whose  circumstances  will 
admit  of  it  Dr.  Stennet,  in  his  dis- 
course {Domeotie  DuHeo^  ser  10)  justly 
observes,  **  that  hospitality  is  a  species 
of  charitity  to  which  every  one  ia  m^ 
competent.  But  the  temp  r  from  which 
it  proceeds,  I  mean  a  humane,  generoot, 
benevolent  temper,  that  ought  to  pre* 
vail  in  every  breast  Some  are  misera- 
bly poor,  and  it  is  not  tn  be  expected 
that  their  doors  should  be  thrown  open 
to  entertain  strangers;  yet  the  cottage 
of  a  peasant  may  exhibit  noble  speci- 
mens of  hospitality.  Here  distress  h 
ftften  met  with  pi^,  and  the  peraeoK 
an  asylum.    Nor  la  th«t«  sl  tasA  ^ 
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hat  a  house  to  deep  in»  but  may  be  be- 
nevolent to  strangers. — ^But  there  are 
I>eTsoos  of  crrtain  characters  and  sta- 
tions»  who  are  more  especiallf  obliged 
to  it :  as  particularly  magistrates  and 
others  in  civil  offices,  who  woiild  forfeit 
the  esteem  of  the  public,  and  greatly 
injure  their  usefulness,  were  they  not  to 
observe  the  rites  of  hospitality.  Minis- 
ters also,  and  such  Christians  as  are 
aualified  by  their  particular  offices  in 
ie  church,  and  their  affluent  circum- 
stances, may  be  eminently  useful  in  this 
way  The  two  grand  virtues  which 
ought  to  be  studied  by  every  one,  in  or- 
der that  be  may  have  it  in  his  power  to 
be  hospitable,  are,  induttry  agd  dtcono- 
my.  But  it  may  be  asked  again,  to 
vhom  is  this  duty  to  be  practised  ?  The 
answer  is,  to  strangers :  but  here  it  is 
necessary  to  observe,  that  the  term 
strangers  hath  two  acceptations.  It  is 
to  be  understood  of  travellers,  or  per- 
sons  who  come  from  a  distance,  and 
with  whom  we  have  little  or  no  ac- 
quaintance ;  and  more  generally  of  all 
who  are  not  of  our  houses-strangers,  as 
opposed  to  domestics.  Hospitadity  is 
especially  to  be  practised  to  the  poor : 
they  who  have  no  houses  of  their  own, 
or  possess  few  of  the  conveniences  of 
life,  should  occasionally  be  invited  to 
our  houses,  and  refreshed  at  our  tables, 
Luke  3dv.  13,  14.  Hospitality  also  may 
be  practised  to  those  who  are  of  the 
same  character  and  of  the  same  com- 
munity with  ourselves.  As  to  the  va- 
rious offices  of  hospitality,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  should  be  rendered, 
it  must  be  observeid.  that  the  entertain- 
ments should  be  plentiful,  fnigaU  and 
cortHaL  Gen.  xviii  6.  8.  ft\in  xii.  3. 
Luke  XV.  17.  The  obltguttotu  to  this 
duty  arise  from  the  fiinett  and  reasona- 
bleness of  it ;  it  brings  its  own  reward. 
Acts  XX.  35  it  is  expressly  command- 
ed by  God,  Lev.  xxv.  35,  38.  Luke 
xvi.  19.  xiv.  13,  14.  Rom.  xii.  Heb 
ziii.  1,  2.  1  Pet  iv.  9.  We  have  manv 
striking  examples  of  hospitality  on  di- 
vine record :  Abraham,  Gen.  xviii.  1.  8. 
Lot,  Gen  xix.  1.  3.  Job.  xxxi.  17.  22. 
Shunamite,  2  Kings  iv  8.  10.  The  hos- 
pitable man  mentioned  in  Judges,  xix. 
16.  21.  David.  2  Sam.  vi.  19.  Obadiah 
1  Kings  xviii.  4  Nehemiah,  Neh.  v.  17, 
18  Martha,  Luke  x.  38.  Mary,  Matt. 
xxvi.  6.  13.  The  primitive  Christians, 
Acts  ii.  45,  46.  Priscilla  and  Aquilla, 
Acts  xviii.  26.  Lydia,  Acts  xvi.  15,  6cc. 
j8cc.  Lastly,  what  should  have  a  pow- 
erful eflfect  on  our  minds,  is  the  consi- 
deration of  divine  hospitality—God  is 
good  to  all,  and  his  tender  mercies  are 
owe?  all  his  vnnks.    His  sun  shines  and 


his  rain  falls  on  the  evil  as  well  as  die 
good.  His  very  enemies  share  of  his 
bounty.  He  gives  liberally  to  all  men, 
and  upbraids  not;  but  espedall]^  we 
should  remember  die  exceeiding  nches 
of  his  grace,  in  his  kindness  towards  us 
through  Christ  Jesus.  Let  us  lay  all 
these  considerations  together,  and  then 
ask  ourselves  whether  we  can  find  it  in 
our  hearts,  to  be  selfish,  parsimonious, 
and  Inhospitable  ?" 

HOST,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  a 
name  given  to  the  elements  used  in  the 
euchanst,  or  rather  to  the  consecrated 
wafer,  which  they  pretend  to  offi?r  up 
eveiy  day,  as  a  new  nost  or  sacrifice  for 
the  sins  of  mankind.  They  pay  ado- 
ration to  the  host  upon  a  felse  presump- 
tion that  the  elements  are  no  longer 
bread  and  wine,  but  transubstantiated  in- 
to the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  See 
Transubstantiation. — Pope  Gre- 
gory IX.  first  decreed  a  bell  to  be  rung, 
as  the  »gnal  for  the  people  to  betake 
themselves  to  the  adoration  of  the  host. 
The  vessel  wherein  the  hosts  are  kept 
is  called  the  dbory,  bemg  a  large  kind  of 
covered  chalice. 

HUGUENOTS,  an  appellation  pven 
by  way  of  contempt  to  the  refonned  or 
protestant  Calvinists  of  France.  The 
name  had  its  rise  in  1560,  but  authOTS  are 
not  agreed  as  to  the  ori^n  and  occaaon 
thereof.  Some  derive  it  from  the  fol- 
lowing drcumstance :— One  of  the  gates 
of  the  city  of  Tours  is  called  the  gate  of 
Fourgon,  by  corruption  from  feu  Heu- 
^©n,  i.  e.  the  late  Hugon.  This  Hugon 
was  once  count  of  Tours,  according  to 
Eginhardus  in  his  life  of  Charles  the 
Great,  and  to  some  other  historians* 
He  was,  it  seems,  a  very  wicked  man, 
who  by  his  fierce  and  cruel  temoer 
made  himself  dreadful ;  so  that  after 
his  death  he '  was  supposed  to  walk 
about  in  the  night  time,  beating  all  those 
he  met  with :  this  tradition  the  judi' 
cious  Thuanus  has  not  scrupled  to 
mention  in  his  historv.  Davila  and 
other  historians  pretend  that  the  nick- 
name of  Hugnenott  was  first  given  to 
the  French  Protestants,  because  they 
used  to  meet  in  the  night  time  in  subter- 
raneous vsults  near  the  gate  of  Hugon ; 
and  what  seems  to  countenance  tliis 
opinion  is,  that  they  were  first  called  by 
the  name  of  Hugttenou  at  this  city  ii 
Tours.  Others  assign  a  more  illustri- 
ous origin  to  this  name,  and  say  that 
the  leaguers  gave  it  to  the  reformed,  be- 
cause they  were  for  keeping  the  crown 
upon  the  head  of  the  present  line  de- 
scended from  Hugh  Capet ;  whereas 
they  were  for  giving  it  to  the  house  of 
Guise,  as  descended  from  Charles  the 
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Trmt.  Others  again  derive  it  from  a 
Trench  Imd  faulty  pronunciation  of  the 
'Oerman  word  edigrmtten^  signifying 
ccnfederates ;  and  ori»!inal^  applied  to 
that  ▼aliant  part  of  the  city  of  6f  neva. 
wh*ch  entered  into  alliance  with  thr 
8win  cantons.  In  order  to  maintain  their 
Bbertiet  agidnst  the  tyrannical  attempts 
of  Chariet  III.  duke  of  Savny.  These 
eonfederates  wt-re  caied  Eignottg 
whence  Huguenots  The  pt-rsecution 
which  they  nave  undergone  has  scarce 
to  parallel  in  the  history  of  religion 
Doniig  the  rdgn  of  Charles  IX.  and  on 
tife  34tfa  of  Auguft.  1572,  happened  the 
massacre  of  Bartholomew,  when  seven- 
g  tfinaiand  (d  them  throughout  France 
were  butchered  with  circumstances  of 
aggravated  cmel^.  SeePERSECuriov. 
Id  ism  Henry  iV.  passed  the  famous 
edict  of  Nantz.  which  secured  to  the 
ywtcatants  the  free  exercise  of  their 
re^iloii.  This  diet  was  revoked  by 
Lewb  XIV.  their  churches  were*  then 
Tsaed  to  the  groimd,  their  persons  in- 
lolled  by  the  soldiery,  and,  after  the 
loH  ffif  iimomerable  lives,  fifty  thousand 
valaable  members  of  society  were  dri- 
venJnto  exile.  In  Holland  they  built 
several  places  of  worship,  and  had 
wiongsl  them  some  distinguished  pr»*a 
chert.  Among  others  were  Supervill**, 
Dnmont,  Dubotc,  and  the  eloquent  Sau- 
lia ;  the  latter  of  whom,  in  one  of  his 
sermons  (ser  9  vol.  v.)  makes  the  fol- 
lowing fine  apostrophe  to  that  tyrant 
Lewis  XIV.  by  whom  they  were  driven 
into  exile :  "  And  thou,  dreadful  prince, 
whom  1  once  hf^noured  as  my  king,  and 
whom  I  yet  respect  as  a  scnurspe  in  the 
hand  of  Almi^^hty  God.  thou  also  shalt 
have  a  part  in  mv  good  wishes !  Tliese 
phninces,  which  thou  threatenest.  but 
which  the  arm  of  ttie  Lford  protects ; 
this  country,  which  thou  fiUest  with  re- 
fugees, hot  fugitives  aninnated  with  love ; 
thoae  walls  which  contain  a  thou&ancl 
martyrs  of  thy  makmg,  but  whom  reli 
g^  renders  victorious  all  these  yet  re- 
sound benedictions  in  thy  favour.  God 
grant  the  fatal  bandage  that  hides  the 
tnnh  fmm  thine  eyes  may  fall  off**  May 
God  forget  the  rivers  of  blood  with 
which  thou  hast  deluged  the  earth,  and 
which  thy  reign  hath  caused  to  be  shed ! 
—May  God  blot  out  of  his  book  the  in 
juriea  which  thou  hast  done  us ;  and 
while  he  rewards  the  sufferers,  may  he 

Sirdon  those  who  exposed  us  to  suffer ! 
•  mav  God,  who  hath  made  thee  to 
us,  and  to  the  whole  church,  a  minister 
cf  his  judgments,  make  thee  a  dispenser 
d  hit  favours— an  administrator  of  his 
mercy!** 
IwMAKITY,  the  exercise  of  the 


social  and  benevolent  virtues  :  a  fellotirw 
feeling  for  the  distresses  of  another. 
It  is  properly  called  humanity,  because 
there  is  little  or  nothing  of  it  in  brutea* 
l^e  social  affections  are  conceived  if 
alt  to  be  more  refined  than  the  selfis& 
Sympathy  and  humanity  are  univenally 
esteemed  the  finest  temper  of  mind : 
and  for  that  reason  the  prevalence  of 
the  social  affections  in  the  progress  of 
society  is  h^'ld  to  be  a  refinement  of  our 
nature.  Xtnmet*  EL  of  Crit^  p.  104.  vd. 
i  ;  Robinni^t  Serm9M  on  ChrittianUy  m 
Syttem  of  Humanity  /  Pratt* 9  Poem  on  Bw» 
manity, 

HUMANITY  OF  CHRIST,  is  hh 

possessing  a  true  human  body,  and  ft 
true  human  soul,  and  which  he  assumed 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  his  media** 
tion  effectual  to  our  Salvadoo.  See  Js« 
S17S  Christ. 

HUMILIATION  OF  CHRIST,  % 
that  state  of  meanness  and  distress  to 
which  he  voluntary  descended,  fbr  thn 
purpose  of  executing  his  mediatorial 
work.    This   appears.  1.    In  hi$  'birtk^ 
He  was  bom  of  a  woman— a  rinful  W(H 
man ;  though  he  was  without  wtn.  Oak 
iv.  4.    A  .fioor  wMum,  Luke  ii.  7.  34. 
In   a  poor  conntiy  village,  lobii.  1  4&, 
In  a  stable,  an  abfect  place.    Of  a  on* 
ture  subject  to  mfirmities,  Heb.  Q.  ^ 
hunger,  thirst,  weariness,  psdo,  8ccw-^3« 
In  ills  eircumstancet,  laid  m  a  manger 
when  he  was  born ;  lived  in  obscun^ 
for  a  long  time ;  probably  worked  at  the 
trade  of  a  carpenter;  had  not  a  place 
where  to  lay  his  head ;  and  was  oppres- 
sed with  poverty  while  he  went  about 
preaching  the  Gospel.— 3.  It  appewed. 
in  his  reputation  .'he  was  loaded  ^ith 
the  moHt  abusive  rairmg  and  caltnniiji» 
Is  liii  the  must  false  accusations.  Matt, 
xxvi,  59.  67.  and  the  most  ignominloua 
ridicule    Psal    xxli.  6:  Matt.  xxil.  68. 
John  vii.  35—2.    In  his  •ra/he  was  of- 
ten tempted.  Matt.  iv.  1,  8cc  Heb.  II, 
17,  18.  Heb.  iv.  15.  {grieved  with  (he 
reproaches  casit  en  himself,  and  with 
the  sins  and  miseries  of  others,  Heb.  idL 
3.  Matt.  xi.  19  John  xi.  35.  was  bur- 
dened with  the  hidings  of  his  Father^ 
face,  and  the  fears  and  impressions  of 
his  wrath,  Psal.  xxii.  1.  Luke  xxii-  43. 
Heb.  V.  7.-^.  In  his  deaih,  scourged^ 
crowned  with  thorns,  received  i^all  and 
vinegar  to  drink,  and  was  cmcllied  be> 
tween  two  thieves,  Luke  xxHi.   Joha 
xix.  Mark   xv.  24,  25.-6.    In  bis  hu* 
rial-:  not  only  was  he  bom  in  another 
man's  house,  but  he  was  buried  in  ano- 
ther man's  tomb ;  for  he  had  no  toflsh 
of  his  own,  or  family  vault  to  be  im 
red  in.  Is.  liii,  10.  &c.    Matt.  xiiL 
The  humiliation  of  GSVvraX  itia  lA 
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mr«  LTcexccoietfieparpotecfGod, 
an  eofouot  coimetBents  of  Chnsc, 
Acts  ti.  33,  24  Pnf  zL  6.  7.  8.— Z  To 
falfil  tbe  roa^jfold  tfpes  and  predictians 
of  the  Old  Tesummt— 3.  To  latisfy 
Cbe  txokeo  Uw  of  God,  a^d  porchai^ 
eternal  redemption  for  us,  Isa.  liii.  H*-b 
is.  12.  15. — 4.  To  leave  OS  an  onspntted 
pattern  of  bolinesa  and  patience  mider 
nrflerinf^.  GiIFm  B^y  •/  Div.  p.  66  voL 
ii.  Br9wtf^9  ^'ai.  and  Rev,  ReUgi^n,  p. 
357 :  Ridrleyt  B^y  •/ Dn,  qo.  48. 

HUMILITY,  a  dispontion  of  mhsd 
whereio  a  person  hat  a  low  opinioo  of 
himself  anci  his  advantages.     It  is  a 
branch  of  internal  worship,  or  of  ezprri- 
nental  religion  and  godliness.    It  is  the 
effect  of  divine  grace  operating  on  the 
sooU  And  always  <:haracterises  the  true 
Christian.    The  heathen  philosophers 
were  so  little  aconainted  with  thb  vir- 
tue, that  ther  haa  no  name  for  it :  what 
Ihejr  meant  by  the  word  we  ose,   was 
■wannesi  and  baseness  of  mind.'  To 
eoorider  this  grace  a  little  more  parti- 
cularly, it  may  be  observed,  1,  That  bu- 
mility  does  not  obKee  a  man  to  wrong 
the  tmth,  or  himself,  by  entertaining  a 
■leaiier  or  worse  opinion  of  himself 
than  he  deserves.-»2.  Nor  does  it  oblige 
a  man,  right  or  wrong,  to  give  every 
body  else  the  preference    to  hirosel£ 
A  wise  man  cannot  believe  himself  in- 
ferior to  the  ignorant  maltitode ;  nor  the 
flrtuous  man  that  he  is  not  so  good  as 
flioae  whose  lives  are  vid  us.— 3.  Nor 
does  it  oblige  a  man  to  treat  himself  with 
contempt  in  his  words  or  actions :  it  looks 
more  like  affectation  than  humility,  when 
a  man  says  such  things  in  bis  own  dis- 
DnUse  as  others  know,  tur  he  himself  be- 
Keves,  to  be  false :  and  it  is  plain,  also 
that  this  is  often  done  merely  as  a  bait  to 
catch  the  praises  of  others.    Humility 
consists,  1.  in  not  attributing  to  ourselves 
anyexcellence  or  g^od  wh<ch  we  have  not 
—2   In  not  ov'T- rating  any  thing  we  do 
—3  In  not  taking  an  immnderate  delight 
in  ourselves  --4.  In  not  assuming  more 
«f  the  praise  of  a  quality  or  action  than 
belongs  to  us.— 5.  In  an  inward  sense  of 
oar  many  imperfections  and  sins. — 6.  In 
McribiiM'  all  we  have  and  are  to  the 
grace   of   God.      True  kumHty  will  ex- 
prete  iteel/t  1.    Bv  the  modesty  of  our 
appearance.     The   humble  man    will 
consider   his  age,  abilities,  character, 
fonction,  flee  and  act  accordingly.— 2. 
By  the  modesty  of  our  pursuits.    We 
shall  not  aim  at  any  thing  above  our 
•trengtht  but  prefer  a  ^ood  to  a  ^^reat 
me.— 3.  It  will  express  itself  by  the 
ilesty  of  our  conversation  and  beha- 
r  t  we  shall  not  be  loquacious^  obsti- 
I  fbrwtrdi  eiiTloos,  discentented,  or 


ambitions.  The  ademtmgti  •/*  kimiUtJf 
uare  nmrnerwrnt^  1.  It  it  wetf  |J*»i^ 
'to  God,  1  Pet  uL  4^2.  It  has  great  ii»- 
fiuence  m  us  in  the  performance  of  all 
'^her  duties,  praying,  hearing,  converse^ 
j  flee  — 3.  It  indicates  that  more  grace 
I  shall  be  giv-n,  James  iv.  6.  Ps.  xzv.  9. 
— 4.  It  prcseivea  the  tool  in  great  tran- 
quility and  ccDteotment,  Ps.  Izix.  32, 
o3. — 5.  It  makes  as  patient  and  reugn- 
ed  under  affiictiflns,  kb  i.  22.— 6.  Ic  en- 
ables OS  to  ezrrdse  moderation  in  eveiy 
thing.  Tk  •bum  this  exceUemt  tphii  tse 
•AnUd  remember,  1.  The  example  of 
Christ,  Phil.  ii.  6,  7,  8.^—2.  That  hea- 
ven is  a  place  of  humifity.  Rev.  ▼.  8.-3. 
That  our  sins  are  numerous,  and  deserve 
the  greatest  punishment.  Lam.  iii.  39. — 
4.  That  humility  is  the  way  to  honour, 
Prov.  xri.  18—5.    That  the  greatest 

Bromises  of  good  are  made  to  the  hum- 
le.  Is.  Ivii.  15.  Ivi.  2.  1  Pet  ▼.  5.  Ps. 
cxlvii.  6.  Matt.  ▼•  5.  6rm*t  MtoI 
PfdUecphy  vol.  ii.  p.  286 ;  Evamf  CXn^ 
dan  Temper,  vol.  i.  ser.  1 ;  Ifatte  en  Bur 
mUiiy :  Baxter^  ChUtian  Direciery,  vol. 
i.  p.  496;  Bale*f  Cent.  p.  110;  GilTe 
Body  9/  Die.  p.  151,  vol  iii.  Walker^t 
Ser  vol  iv.  ser,  3. 

HUSB.\ND,  duties  of.    See  BfAK- 
RiAGE  Stats. 

HUSSITES,   a  party  of  reformers, 
the  followers  of  John  Huas.-'-Jbhn  Huss, 
from  whom   the   Huwtes  take  their 
name,  was  bom  in  a  little  village  in  Bo- 
hemia, called  Huss,  and  lived  at  Prague 
in  the  highest  repuution,  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  sanctity  of  his  manners  and 
the  purity  of  his  doctrine.    He  wasctis- 
tinguished  by  his  uncommon  erudition 
and  eloquence ;  and  performed  at  the 
same  time  the  functions  of  professor  of 
divinity  in  the  university,  and  of  ordi- 
nary pastor  in  the  church  of  that  ci^. 
H**  adq)ted  the  sentiments  of  Wickliffe 
and  the  Waldeoses ;  and,  in  the  year 
1407.  began  openly  to  oppose  and  preach 
against  divers  errors  in  doctrine,  as  well 
as  corruptions  in  point  of  discipline,  then 
reigning  in  the  church.    Huss  likewise 
endeavoured  to  the  utmost  of  his  power 
to  withdraw  the  univernty  of  Pra^cue 
from  the  iurisdiction  of  Gregory  XII. 
whom  the  king  of  Bohemia  had  hitherto 
acknowledged  as  the  true  and  lawful 
head  of  the  church.    This  occasioned 
a  violent  quarrel  between  the  incensed 
archbishop  of  Prague  and  the  z^ous 
reformer,  which  the  latter  inflamed  and 
augmented  from  day  to  day,  by  his  pa- 
thetic exclamations  against  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  the  corruption  that  prevailed 
among  the  sacerdotal  order. 

There  were  other  circumstances  that 
contributed  to  inflame  the  resentment 
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of  the  clei:gy  against  him.  He  adopted 
the  philosophical  opinions  of  the  Real- 
Mia,  and  ▼enemently  opposed  and  even 
penecnled  the  Nominalists,  whose 
BMinber  and  influence  were  consider- 
ifale  in  tbe  nmvenity  of  Prague.  He 
tin  mvldpllcd  the  number  or  Ms  ene- 
miea  in  tne  year  1408,  by  prticurin^, 
through  his  own  credit,  a  sentence  in 
fcvonr  of  the  Bohemians  who  disputed 
with  tiie  Germans  concerning  the  num- 
Int  of  auffragta  which  their  respective 
natirtia  were  entitled  to  in  all  matters 
that  were  carried  by  election  in  this 
oaivenit^.  In  consequence  of  a  decree 
Obtained  la  hwaor  of  the  former,  which 
rtatowfd  them  to  their  constitutional 
light  of  three  sufiFrages  usurped  by  the 
hitter*  the  Germans  withdrew  friim 
Prmgne,  and  in  the  ^ear  1409  founded 
m  new  academy  at  Leipsic.  This  event 
no  sooner  happened,  than.  Huss  began 
to  invek^,  with  greater  freedom  than 
he  had  done  before,  against  the  vices  and 
oormptions  of  the  clergy ;  and  to  re- 
eomniend  in  a  foublic  manner  the  writings 
and  opinions  or  Wicklifie,  as  far  as  th^ 
lelated  to  the  papal  hierarchy,  the  des- 
potisni  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  the 
eonvption  of  the  clergy.  Hence  an  ac- 
coiatton  was  brought  against  him  in 
the  year  1410,  before  the  tribunal  of 
John  XXIII,  by  whom  he  was  solemnly 
eiq>eUed  from  the  communion  of  the 
chnrch.  Notwithstanding  this  sentence 
of  excommunication,  he  proceeded  to 
expose  the  Romish  church  with  a  for- 
titude and  zeal  that  were  almost  uni- 
veiaally  applauded. 

This  eminent  man,  whose  piety  was 
equally  sincere  and  fervent,  tnough  his 
seal  was  perhaps  too  violent,  and  his 
pmdeooe  not  always  circumspect,  was 
Sttflnmoned  to  appear  before  the  council 
of  Consuoce.  Secured,  as  he  thought, 
from  the  rage  of  hb  enemies,  by  the 
safie  conduc4granted  him  by  the  emperor 
Sigismond  (ir  his  journey  to  Constance, 
his  leridence  in  that  place,  and  his  re- 
isn  to  his  own  country,  John  Huss 
dbeyed  the  order  of  the  council,  and  ap- 
posed before  it  to  demonstrate  his  in- 
nocence, and  to  prove  that  the  charge 
of  his  havii^  deserted  the  church  of 
Rome  was  entirely  groundless.  How- 
Cfer,  his  enemies  so  ur  prevailed,  that, 
by  tlie  most  scandalous  breach  of  public 
fimi,  he  was  cast  into  prison,  declared 
a  iMretic,  because  he  refused  to  plead 
g^lty  against  the  dicutes  of  his  con- 
science. In  obedience  to  the  council,  and 
bamt  alive  in  1415;  a  punishment 
which  he  endured  with  unparalleled 
■agninlmity  and  resolution,  when  he 
tane  to  the  place  of  execution,  he  fell 


on  his  iLnees,  sang  portions  of  psahns, 
looked  steadfastly  towards  heaven,  and 
repeated  these  words :  '*  Into  thy  hand^ 

0  Lord,  do  1  commit  my  spirit ;  thon 
hast  redeemed  me,  O  most  good  and 
faithful  God.  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  aiMiot 
and  help  me«  that  with  a^rm  and  pre* 
sent  mind,  by  thjr  most  powerful  grace 

1  may  undergo  this  most  cruel  and  igno* 
minious  denth,  to  which  1  am  condemned 
for  preachmg  the  truth  of  thy  most  holy 
Gospel.**  When  the  chains  were  put 
upon  him  at  the  stake,  he  said  with  a 
smiling  countenance,  '*  Mv  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  was  bound  with  a  harder  chain 
than  this  for  my  suke,  and  why  should  I 
be  ashamed  of  this  M  ruMy  onef*' 
When  the  faggots  were  piled  up  to  his 
very  neck,  the  duke  of  Mvaria  was  of- 
ficious enough  to  desire  lum  to  abjiire. 
**  No,"  says  Huss,  *'  1  never  presched 
any  doctrine  of  an  evil  tendency  ;  and 
what  I  uught  with  my  lips,  I  sesl  witii 
my  Mood.'*  He  said  to  the  executioner^. 
**  Are  you  gouig  to  bum  a  goose  ?  In 
one  century  you  will  hsve  m  wman  you 
can  neither  roast  nor  boiU"  If  he  were 
prophetiCt  he  must  have  meant JLnther* 
wbo  had  a  swan  for  his  arms.  Tiie  fim 
was  then  applied  to  the  fa^i|ota;  when 
the  martyr  sang  a  hymn  with  so  loud 
snd  cheerful  a  vr4ce,  that  lie  waa  heard 
through  all  the  cracklings  of  the  con* 
bustibles  and  the  noise  of  the  multitude. 
At  last  his  voice  was  cut  short,  after  he 
had  uttered,  *'  Jesus  Christ,  thon  Son  of 
the  living  God,  have  mercy  upon  me,** 
and  he  was  consumed  in  a  most  misera^ 
ble  manner.  The  duke  of  Bavaria  oiw 
dered  the  execudoner  to  throw  all  the 
martvr's  clothes  Into  the  flames  t  after 
whicn  his  ashes  were  carefully  collected^ 
and  cast  into  the  Rhine. 

But  the  cause  in  which  this  eminent 
man  was  engaged  did  not  die  with  liim. 
His  disciples  adhered  to  their  masterV 
doctrhies  after  his  death,  which  brolLe 
out  into  an  open  war.  John  2Sska,  a 
Bohemian  knight,  hi  1430,  pnt  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  Hussitea,  who  were 
now  become  a  verr  considerable  par^, 
and  threw  ofl*  the  despotic  yoke  oTSigfii. 
mund,  who  had  treated  their  brethrea 
in  the  moirt  barbarous  manner.  Zteka 
was  succeeded  by  Procopius  In  the  vear 
1434.  Acts  of  barbarity  were  comautted 
on  both  sides ;  for  notwithstandmg  the 
Irreconcileable  oppontion  between  the 
religious  sentiments  of  the  contending 
parties,  they  both  agreed  In  this  one 
horrible  principle,  tliat.  it  was  innocent 
and  lawful  to  persecute  and  extirpate 
with  fire  and  sword  the  enemies  or  t' 
true  religion ;  and  snch  they  reei^ 
cally  appeared  tn  tacYi  fl^«t*  Ttt 
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comfflotions  in  a  great  measure  subsided 
b¥  the  interference  of  the  council  of  Ba- 
n),  in  the  year  1433. 

The  Hussites,  vho  were  divided  into 
two  parties,  viz.  the  Calixtines  and  the 
Taborites,  spread  over  ail  Bohi  mia  and 
Hungary,  and  even  Silesia  and  Poland  ; 
an4  there  are,  it  is  said,  some  remains 
of  them  still  subsisting  in  those  parts. 
Br^ughiorCt  Diet,  JlHtUllfton't  Evtm.  liiog. 
vol.  i.  MosheinCt  Ecc  hist 

HUTCHINSONIANS,  the  foUowcrs 
of  John  Hutchinson,  who  was  born  in 
Yorkshire  in  1674.  In  the  early  part  of 
his  life  he  served  the  duke  of  Somerset 
in  the  capacity  of  steward ;  and  in  the 
course  of  his  travels  from  place  to  place 
employed  himself  in  collecting  fossils 
We  are  told  that  the  large  and  noble 
collection  bequeathed  by  Dr.  Wood  ward 
to  the  universitv  of  Cambridge  was  ac- 
tually made  by  him,  and  even  unfairly 
obtained  from  him.  In  1724,  he  pub 
lished  the  first  part  of  his  curious  book, 
called  Moset*  Pnncipia,  in  which  he  ri- 
diculed Dr.  Woodward'b  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  Earth,  and  expl(4ed  the 
doctrine  of  gravitation  estabiislitd  in 
NewtoA's  Principia.  In  1727,  he  pub 
liahed  a  second  part  of  Moses'  Princi- 
pia, contaimng  the  principies  r,f  the 
Scrii>ture  philosophy.  Fn  m  this  time 
to  bis  death  he  published  a  volume 
every  year  or  two,  which,  with  the 
manuscripts  he  lelt  behind,  were  pub- 
lished ID  1748.  in  12  volumes,  8va  On 
the  Monday  before  his  death.  Dr.  Mead 
urged  him  to  be  bled ;  saying,  plea- 
santly, "  I  will  soon  send  you  to  Mo 
ses,"  meaning;  his  studies ;  but  Mr. 
Hutchinson  taking  it  in  the  literal  S(  nse, 
answered  in  a  muttering  tone,  **  I  be- 
lieve, doctor,  you  will ;"  and  was  so 
displeased,  that  he  dismissed  him  for 
another  physician ;  but  he  died  in  a  few 
davs  after,  August  28, 1737. 

It  appears  to  be  a  leading  sentiment 
of  this  denomination,  that  all  our  ideas 
of  divinity  are  formed  from  the  ideas  of 
nature,— that  nature  is  a  standing  pic- 
ture, and  Scripture  an  application  of  the 
several  pans  of  the  picture,  to  draw  out 
to,  as  the  great  things  of  God,  in  order 
to  reform  our  mental  conceptions.  To 
prove  this  point,  they  allege,  that  the 
Scriptures  declare  thr  invwble  t/unj^e 
qfuodfrm  r  he  formation  of  thr  world 
are  clearly  seen  being  unavrtrood  by 
the  things  which  are  madr  ;  even  hia 
etemalfiower  and  Godhead  Rom.  i.  20 
2'he  heavens  mutt  declare  God's  rtgh 
teousness  and  truth  in  the  congregation 
of  the  saints,  Ps.  Ixxxix.  5,  And  in 
abort  the  whole  system  of  nature,  in  one 
Viifie  of  analogy «  declares  ami  gives  us 


Ideas  of  his  glory,  and  shows  us  ht» 
handy-work.  We  cannt  have  any 
ideas  of  invisible  things  till  tl.ey  are 
pointed  out  to  us  by  revelation :  and  as 
we  cannot  know  tht  m  immediately, 
such  as  they  are  in  themselves,  after 
the  manner  in  which  we  know  aensible 
objects,  they  must  be  communicated  to 
us  by  the  mediati«  n  of  suet  things  as  we 
already  comprehend.  For  this  reas(4i 
the  Scripture  is  found  to  have  a  lan- 
guage of  Its  own,  which  does  not  consist 
of  words,  but  of  signs  or  figures  t<tkeu 
fnim  visible  things ;  in  consequence  qf 
which  the  world  which  we  nowsee be- 
comes a  sort  of  commentary  on  the 
mind  of  God,  and  explains  the  world  in 
which  we  believe.  The  d<iCtrines  of  the 
Christian  faith  are  attested  by  the  whole 
natural  world :  they  are  recorded  in  a 
language  which  has  never  been  con- 
founded ;  they  are  written  in  a  text 
which  shall  never  be  corrupted. 

The  Hutch  insonians  maintain  that  the 
great  mystery  of  the  Trinity  is  conveyed 
to  our  understandings  by  ideas  of  sense  ; 
and  that  the  created  substance  of  the 
Hir,  or  heaven,  in  its  three-fold  agency 
of  fire,  light,  and  spirit,  is  the  enigma  of 
the  one  essence  or  one  Jehovah  in  three 
persons.  Tiie  unity  of  essence  is  exhi- 
bited by  its  unity  of  substance  ;  the  tri- 
liity  of  conditions,  fire,  light,  and  spirit* 
Thus  the  one  substance  of  the  air,  cr 
heaven  in  its  three  conditions,  shows  the 
unity  in  trinity ;  and  its  three  conditi(.ns 
in  or  of  one  substance,  the  trinity  in 
unity.  For  (says  this  denominatirio)  if 
we  consult  the  writings  of  the  Old  and 
Nv  w  Testament,  we  shall  find  tnc  per- 
sons  of  the  D<  ity  represented  under  the 
names  and  characti  rs  nf  the  three  ma- 
terial agents,  fire,  light,  and  spirit,  ;md 
their  actions  expressed  by  the  actions 
of  these  their  embl»  ms.  Thr  Father  is 
called  a  Cdnsuming  fire ;  and  his  judicial 
pp-cer  dirigs  an  spoken  qf  in  words 
vrhich  deiu  t*»  the  v^v^ral  actiuiis  ot  fire. 
Jehovah  is  a  consuming  Jire-^Our  God 
is  a  consuming  fire,  Deut  iv  24.  Heb. 
xii.  29.  The  Son  has  the  name  of  light, 
and  his  purifying  actions  and  offices  are 
described  by  words  which  denote  the 
actions  and  offices  of  light.  He  is  the 
true  lights  which  lightcth  every  man  that 
comeih  into  the  world  John  i.  9.  Mai. 
iv.  2  Th«*  Conjforter  has  the  name  of 
Spirit;  and  his  a  imating  and  sustaining 
offices  ar-  described  by  words,  for  the 
action  and  iiffic  s  of  the  material  sp  rit. 
His  actions  in  the  spiritual  icomniy  are 
agreeable  to  his  tyi>e  in  the  natural 
economy  ;  such  as  inspiring,  intpellin^, 
driving,  leading.  Matt  ii.  1.  The  phi- 
losophic system  of  the  Hutch!  osonians- 
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i»  derived  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
The  troth  of  it  rests  on  these  supposi- 
fioos.  1.  That  the  Hebrew  language 
was  formed  under  divine  inspiration, 
ctllier  all  at  ofice»  or  at  different  times, 
at  oocasioD  required ;  and  that  the  Di- 
The  Being  had  a  view  in  constructing 
it*  to  the  various  revelations  which  he 
ia  all  succeeding  times  should  make  in 
that  language:  consequently,  that  its 
word*  must  be  the  most  proper  and  de- 
lenMoate  to  convey  such  truths  as  the 
Deitf ,  daring  the  Old  Testament  dis 
prwMrinn,  though  fit  to  make  known  to 
the  tons  of  num.  Farther  than  this : 
that  the  inspired  penman  of  those  ages 
at  least  were  under  the  guidanorof 
heaven  io  the  choice  of  wwds  for  re* 
Gcvding  what  was  revealed  to  them: 
therefore  that  the  Old  TesUment,  if 
the  language  be  rightly  understood,  is 
the  most  determinate  in  Its  meaning  of 
any  other  book  under  heaven.«-3.  TMt 
whatever  is  recorded  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ia  strictly  and  literally  true,  al- 
lowing only  for  a  few  common  figures 
of  rhetoric:  that  nothing  contrary  to 
tmth  is  accommodated  to  vulgw  appre* 
hcnsiono. 

In  proof  of  this  the  Hutchinsonians 
sfgoe  in  this  manner.  I1se  primary 
and  uhimate  design  of  revelatira  Is  in- 
deed to  teach  men  divinity ;  but  in  sub- 
serviency to  that,  geography,  history, 
and  chronology,  are  occasional iy  intro- 
dnoed  ;  ail  which  are  allowed  to  be  just 
and  aiitthentic  There  are  also  Innume- 
rable references  to  thinrs  of  nature,  and 
descriptions  of  them.  If,  then,  the  for- 
mer are  just,  and  to  be  depended  on, 
for  the  same  reason  the  latter  ought  to 
be  esteemed  philosophically  true.  Far- 
mer; thev  tnink  it  nor  unworthy  of 
God,  that  he  should  make  it  a  secondary 
cad  of  his  revelation  to  unfold  the  se- 
crets of  his  Wfirks  ;  as  the  primary  was 
to  make  known  the  mvsteries  of  his  na- 
ture, and  the  designs  of  his  grace,  that 
men  might  thereby  be  led  to  admire  and 
adure  the  wisdom  ai.d  jc'^^^'iess  which 
the  great  Author  of  the  uni%*ente  has 
da^layed  throughout  all  his  works.  And 
as  oar  minds  are  often  referred  to  na- 
tural things  for  ideas  of  spiritual  truths, 
it  is  of  great  importance,  in  order  to 
conceive  aright  of  divine  matters,  that 
oar  ideas  of  the  natural  things  referred 
to  be  strictly  just  and  true. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  found  that  the  He- 
brew Scriptures  had  some  capital  words, 
which  he  thought  had  not  been  duly 
ooifiidered  and  understood  ;  and  which 
he  has  rnd^-avfrnred  to  pinvf ,  contain  m 
their  radical  meaning  the  greatest  and 
lUMt  comfortable  truths.  *  The  cheru- 


bim he  explains  to  be  a  hierogljrphic  of 
divine  construction,  or  a  sacred  image, 
to  describe,  as  far  as  figures  could  gOb 
the  humanity  united  to  Dtity:  and  so 
he  treats  of  several  other  words  of  si- 
milar import  From  all  which  he  con* 
eluded,  that  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Jewish  dispensation  were  so  mangr 
delineations  of  Christ,  in  what  he  waa 
to  be,  to  do,  and  to  suffer ;  that  the 
eariy  Jews  knew  them  to  be  types  of  his 
actions  and  sufferings;  and,  by  pertorm- 
mg  them  as  such,  were  so  far  Christlanfr 
both  in  faith  and  practice. 

Tlie  Hutchinsonians  have,  for  tlie 
most  part,  been  men  of  devout  mind^ 
aealousin  the  cause  of  Christianity,  and 
ontainted  with  heterodox  opinions. 
whi<^  have  so  often  divided  the'church 
of  Christ.  The  names  of  Romahie,  bi- 
shop Home,  Parkhurst,  and  others  of 
this  denomination,  will  be  longesteemedt 
both  for  the  piety  they  possessed,  and 
the  good'  they  have  been  the  instm- 
menta  of  promotifig  amongst  mankind- 
Should  the  reader  wish  to  know  more 
of  the  phiknophical  and  theologioil 
opinions  of  Mr.  Hutchinstm,  he  may 
consult  a  work,  entitled  "  An  Abstract 
of  the  Works  of  John  Hutchuison,  Esq. 
^'-'s-Hrgh.    1753/'    See  also,  Joneg* 


1753.' 
£M  ofBiahofi  Horne^  Snd  edit  toilet* 
Hor/rs  ;  Sfiearman's  Inquiry,  p.  360— - 
273. 

HYMN,  a  song  or  ode  in  honour  of 
the  Divine  Behig.  St.  Hilary,  bishop  of 
Pmctiers,  is  said  to  have  been  the  nrst 
who  composed  hymns  to  be  sung  in 
churches,  and  was  followed  by  St.  Am- 
brose. Most  of  those  in  the  Roman 
breviary  were  composed  by  Prudentius. 
The  hymns  or  odes  of  the  ancients  ge* 
nerally  consisted  of  three  sorts  of  stan- 
zas, one  of  which  was  sung  by  the  band 
as  they  walked  from  east  to  west ;  ano- 
ther was  performed  as  they  returned 
from  west  to  east ;  the  third  part  waa 
song  before  the  altar.  The  Jewish 
hymns  were  accompanied  with  trum- 
pet^ drums,  and  cymbals,  to  assist  the 
v.ices  of  the  Leviies  and  the  people. 
W(  hnvt  had  a  coi'Sitienitilt  number  of 
hymns  comp:  sed  in  our  own  country. 
'Fhe  most  esteemed  are  those  of  Watts, 
Doddridge,  Newton,  and  Hart.  As  to 
selections,  few  are  superior*  to  Dr. 
Ril^xm's    and    Dr.    Williams's.     See 

PSALMODT. 

HYPOCRISY  b  a  seeming  or  pro- 
fessing to  be  what  In  truth  and  reality 
wp  are  not.  It  consists  In  assuming  a 
ch:  ractir  whir«.  w*»  are  conscious  does 
tii>t  bcUmg  to  us,  and  oy  •vhi.b  we  W' 
tentionally  Impose  upbn  the  juaj^met 
and  opinion  oc  maT\\UTid  contAtmv^i 
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The  name  is  borrowed  from  the  Greek  M 
loiigiie»  in  which  it  primarily  signifies  : 
tibe  profession  of  a  stage  player,  which  \ 
Is  to  express  in  speech,  habit,  and  ac- 
tion, not  his  own  person  and  manners, 
but  to  whom  he  undertakes  to  repre- 
sent. And  so  it  is ;  for  the  very  essence 
of  hypocrisy  lies  in  apt  imitation  and  de- 
ceit ;  in  acting  the  part  of  a  member  of 
Christ  without  any  saving  grace.  The 
hypocrite  is  a  double  person ;  he  has 
one  person,  which  is  natural ;  another, 
which  is  artificial ;  the  first  he  keeps  to 
himself;  the  other  he  puts  on  as  hc 
doth  his  clothes,  to  mace  his  appear- 
ance in  before  men.  It  was  ingeniously 
said  by  iiasil,  **  that  the  hypocrite  has 
not  put  off  the  old  man,  but  put  on  the 
new  upon  it"  Hypocrites  have  been 
divided  into  four  sorts  1.  The  worldly 
hypocrite,  who  makes  a  profession  iA 
rehgion,  and  pretends  to  be  rt- ligious, 
merely  from  worldly  considerations. 
Matt,  xxiii.  5—2.  The  legal  hypocrite, 
who  relinquishes  his  vicious  practices, 
in  order  thereby  to  merit  heaven,  whil^ 
St  the  same  time  he  has  no  real  love  to 
God,  Rom.  X.  3.-3.  The  evangeHcal 
hypocrite,  whose  religion  is  nothing  more 
than  a  bare  conviction  of  sin  ;  who  re- 
joices under  the  idea  that  Christ  died 
for  him,  and  yet  has  no  desire  to  live  a 

holy  life.  Matt.  xiii.  20.  2  Pet.  ii.  20 4. 

The  enthmiattic  hypocrite,  who  has  an 
imaginary  sight  ot  his  sin,  and  of  Christ ; 
talks  of  remarkable  impulses  and  high 
feelings ;  and  thinks  himself  very  wiile 
and  good  while  he  lives  in  the  most  scan 
dalous  practices.  Matt  xiii.  39.  2  Ccnr 
Xi  14k  Crook  on  Hypocrity  ;  Decoetlegon't 
Sermon  on  Pa.  li.  6.  Grove's  Mar.  Phil,  vol. 
ii.  p.  253.  S9%Uh*9  Ser.  on  Job  viii.  13.  voi 
10.  Bellamy'o  ReUr.  Del.  p  166. 

HYPOSTASIS,  a  term  literally  sig- 


nifying  substance  or  subsistence,  rr  that 
which  is  put  and  stands,  under  another 
thing,  and  supports  it,  being  its  base, 
ground,  or  foundation.  Thus  faith  is 
the  substantial  foundation  of  things 
tioped  for,  Heb.  xi.  1.  The  word  is 
Greek,  vnwramt,  compounded  of  m^v, 
nib,  under ;  and  i^r»/ju,  *'  eto,*'  I  stand, 

1  exist,  q.  d. "  subsistentia  **  it  likewise 
signifies  confidence,  stability,  firmness, 

2  Cor.  ix.  4.  It  is  also  used  for  person, 
Heb  i.  3.  Thus  we  hold  that  there  is 
but  one  nature  or  essence  in  God,  but 
three  hypostases  or  persons.  The  word 
has  occasioned  great  dissensions  in  the 
ancient  church,  nrst  among  the  Greeks, 
and  afterwards  among  the  Latins ;  txit 
an  end  was  put  to  them  by  a  synod  hekl 
at  Alexandria  about  the  year  362,  at 
allien  St  Athanasius  assisted ;  from 
which  time  the  Latins  made  no  great 
>cmpie  of  saying  three  hypootaoee,  nor 
the  Greek  of  three  pemna.  The  hypO' 
statical  union  is  the  union  of  the  hu- 
man nature  of  Christ  with  the  divine : 
constituting  two  natures  in  one  person, 
and  not  two  persons  in  one  nature,  as 
the  Nestorians  believe.  See  Jbsus 
Christ. 

UYPSiSTARlI,  (formed  from  i4#r^, 
^  highest,")  a  sect  of  heretics  in  the 
fourth  century ;  thus  called  from  the 

grofession  they  made  of  worshipping  the 
fost  High  God. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Hypststarians 
was  an  assemblage  of  Panmism,  Juda- 
ism, and  Christianitjr." -They  adored 
the  Most  High  God  with  the  Christians; 
but  they  also  revered  fire  and  lamps 
with  the  Heathens,  and  observed  the 
sabbath,  and  the  distinction  of  clean  and 
unclean  things,  with  the  Jews.  The 
Hypsistarii  bore  a  near  resemblance  to 
the  Euchites,  or  Mesyilians. 
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JACOBITES,  a  sect  of  Christians  in 
Sjrria  and  Mcrsopotamia ;  so  called, 
either  from  Jacob,  a  Syrian,  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Mauridus, 
or  from  one  Jacob,  a  mouk,  who  flou- 
rished in  the  year  550. 

The  Jacobites  are  of  two  sects,  some 
following  the  rites  of  the  Latin  church, 
and  others  contiriuing  separated  from 
the  church  of  Rome.  There  is  also  a 
division  among  the  latter,  who  have  two 
rival  patriarchs.  As  to  their  belief, 
Uiey  bold  but    one    nature   in   Jesus 


Christ :  with  respect  to  purgatory,  and 
prayers  for  the  dead,  they  are  of  the 
same  opinion  with  the  Greeks  and  other 
eastern  Chiistians.  They  consecrate 
unleavened  bread  at  the  eucharist,  and 
are  against  confession,  believing  £at  it 
is  not  of  divine  institution. 

JANSENISl  S,  a  sect  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  France  who  followed  the 
opinions  of  Jansenius  (bishop  of  Ypres, 
and  doctor  of  divinity  of  the  universities 
of  Louvain  and  Douay,)  in  relation  to 
grace  and  predestination. 
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lo  lilt  year  1640^  the  two  universities 
tost  laentiofied,  and  particu'arly  father 
MaBiia  and    father   Leonard    Celsus, 
thought  fit  to  cxidemn  the  opinions  of 
Ike    Jemits  on  grace  and  tree  will. 
Thii  having  set  the  ccmtroversr  on  foot, 
iMMimfai  opposed  to  the  doctruie  of  the 
lesaita  Uie  s^ntimenu  of  St  Augustine, 
and  wrote  a  treatise  on  grace,  which  he 
otidtdAuffiutinuM,    This  treatise  was 
attacked  by  the  Jesuits,  who  accused 
iMaeniui  of  maintaining  dangerous  and 
heretical  opinions;  and  afterwards,  in 
1649;  obtained  of  pope  Urban  VIU.  a 
iomal  condeomation  of  the  treatise 
wrote   bnr  lansenius;    when  theparti- 
laiis  of  lansenius  gave  out  that  An  bull 
waa  spurious,  and  composed  bjr  a  per- 
sou  entirely  devoted  to  the  lesuiu.  Af- 
ter the  deadi  of  Urbtu  VIII.  the  alRdr 
of  lansei^sm  beain  to  be  more  warmly 
oootrofverted,  and  gave  birth  to  a  great 
immber  of  polemical  writings  concem- 
kf  met ;  and  what  occasioned  some 
airtn*  were  the  titles  which  each  par«| 
ty  gave  to  their  writings:   one  writer 
pubbbed  the  TVcil  rf  St  AugygHntf 
another  found  Smifert  of  Si,  Jtunumif9 
Ttnki  and  father  Veron  formed  wf  Giy 
fit  lAr  JmmtiwtM,  8cc.    In  the  year  IfiSa 
rix^-eight  bishops  of  France  auhecrihed 
a  letter  to  pope  Innocent  Ji  to  obtain 
an  inqoirir  into  and  condemnation  of 
the  five  following  propositions,  extract- 
ed   from    Jansenius*    Augustinus:    1 
Some  of  God's  commandments  are  im- 
possible to  be  observed  by  the  ri^h 
teoQB,  even  though  they  endeavour  with 
an  their  power  to  accomplish  them.-— 
2.  In  the  state  of  corrupti;d  nature,  we 
are  incspable  of  resisting  inward  grace. 
— 3l  Merit  and  demerit,  in  a  state  of 
corrupted  nature,  do  not  depend  on  a 
Hberty  which  excludes  necesnty,  but  on 
a  fiberty  which  excludes  constraint.— 4. 
The  Semi-pelagians  admitted  the  ne- 
oemity  of  an  inward  preventing  grace 
ibr  the  perfornuince  of  each  particular 
act,  eren  for  the  beginning  of  faith; 
but  thef  were  heretics  in  maintaining 
that  this  ^ce  was  of  such  a  nature 
tliat  the  will  of^man  was  able  either  to 
Riiat  or  obey  it— 5.   it  is  Semi-pHagi- 
anism  to  say,  that  Jesus  Christ  died,  or 
ihed  his  blood,  for  all  mankind  in  ga- 


in tlie  year  1653,  the  pope  appointed 
a  eongrrgation  for  examining  into  the 
dispute  relative  to  grace.  In  this  con- 
gregation Jansenius  was  condemned; 
and  the  bull  of  condemnation,  published 
b  May,  1653,  filled  all  tiie  pidpiU  in 
Fsfia  with  vident  outcries  and  alarms 
Sfilnit  tlie  Jansenists.  In  the  year  1656, 
inpc  Alexander  vn.  issued  out  anodier 


bull,  in  which  he  condemned  the  fiw 

Jtropositions  of  Jansenius.  However,  the 
ansenists  affirmed  that  these  pmpon* 
lions  were  not  to  be  found  in  this  book; 
but  that  some  of  his  encmlca  having  . 
caused  them  to  be  printed  on  a  aheeif 
inserted  them  In  the  book,  and  ttierrfwr 
deceived  the  pope.  At  last  Clement  XL 
put  an  end  to  the  dlipute  by  his  consti* 
tntion  of  July  ir,  1705,  in  which,  after 
having  recited  the  consitutlona  of  Ida 
predecessors,  in  rehition  to  this  aflKur, 
ne  declared,  *«That,  hi  order  to  pay  n 
proper  obedience  to  the  papal  oonsttta* 
tions  concendng  the  present  quettioa^ 
it  is  necessary  to  receive  them  with  n 
re^jectful  sOeiDce.**  The  clergy  of  P^ 
risb,  the  same  ?ear,  approved  and  ac* 
cepted  thb  bull  and  none  dared  to  op- 
pose it.  This  is  the  fiunons  bull  Utd* 
Mttlfeit  /  so  called  fromlts  beghmfaig  with 
Oie  words,  mi^^etdtm  Dti  FOhu.  9oG. 
which  has  occasmned  so  mudi  ^^«*qitli?ii 
in  France. 

It  was  not  only  on  aoonnt  of  their 
eiid>racing  the  doctrines  of  Augustine, 
that  thr  Jesuits  were  so  imbitlered 
against  them;  but  that  whkh  oflended 
the  Jesuits,  and  the  other  creaUirea  of 
the  Roman  pontiff  was.  their  strict  nie- 
ij,  and  Rvrre  moral  ^sdpline.  The 
Jansenlsts  cried  out  aoainat  the  cormp* 
lions  of  the  church  of  Borne,  and  com* 
plained  that  neither  its  doctrines  nor 
noorals  retained  any  traces  ci  tiieir  for- 
mer purity.  They  reproached  the  deiw 
gy  with  a  universal  orpravation  of  sen- 
timents and  manners,  and  an  entire  for- 
getfiilness  of  the  dignity  of  their  cha- 
racter and  the  duties  /their  vocation; 
they  censured  the  Hoentlousness  of  the 
monastic  orders,  and  Insisted  imon  the 
necessity  of  reforming  thdr  d&cipline 
according  to  the  rules  of  sanctiQr,  ab- 
stinence, and  self-denial,  that  were  <ni- 
ginally  prescribed  bv  their  respective 
founders.  They  mamtained,  auo,  that 
the  people  ought  to  be  carefully  in-' 
structed  in  alithe  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepU  of  ChristianlQr ;  and  that,  for  this 
purpose,  the  holy  Scriptures  and  public 
liturgies  should  be  offrred  to  their  peru- 
sal in  their  mother  tongue ;  and,  fifmlly« 
thev  looked  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  the 
highest  moment,  to  persuade  all  Chiii- 
tians  that  true  |Mety  did  not  consist  in 
the  observance  of  pompous  rites,  or  hi 
the  performance  or  external  acts  of  de- 
votion, but  in  mward  holiness  and  divine 
love. 

NotwithstandrnK  the  abofe-mentioned 
sentiments,  the  Jansenista  have  been 
accused  of  aoperstitkxi  and  fanaticism  r 
and,  on  aoeonnt  of  their  severe  dk 
plhie  and  practice,  have  be«a  <lc«a 
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nated  JUtrourUtt.  It  is  said,  that  they 
made  repentance  consist  chiefly  in  th<ite 
Toluntaiy  suff'ringB  which  the  trans- 
gressor inflict'  d  upf)n  himself,  in  pro 
portion  to  the  nature  of  his  crimes  and 
the  di  g;ree  of  his  §uilt.  I'hey  tortured 
and  macerated  their  bodies  by  painful 
labour,  excessive  abstinence,  continual 
prayer,  and  contemplation:  nay,  they 
carried  these  austerities,  it  is  said,  to  so 
high  a  pitch,  as  to  place  merit  in  them, 
and  to  consider  those  as  the  tacred  vie- 
Hma  of  repentance  who  had  gradually  put 
an  end  tu  their  days  by  their  excessive 
abstinence  and  labour.  Dr.  Haweis, 
howevf  r,  in  his  Church  History,  (vol. 
ill.  p.  46.)  seems  to  form  a  more  favour- 
able opinion  of  them.  "  1  do  not,"  says 
he,  ••  readily  receive  the  accusations 
that  Pap'sts  or  Protestants  have  object- 
ed t )  tfiein,  as  ^vfr  rigorous  and  fana- 
tic in  their  devotion:  but  I  will  adnut 
many  things  might  be  blameable:  a 
tincture  of  popery  might  drive  them  to 
push  monkish  austerities  too  far,  and 
secretly  to  place  some  merit  in  mortifi- 
cation, which  they  in  general  disclaim 
ed ;  yet,  with  all  that  can  be  said,  surely 
the  root  of  the  matter  was  in  them. 
When  I  read  Jansenius,  or  his  disciples 
Pascal  or  Quesnet,  I  bow  before  such 
distinguished  excellencies,  and  confess 
them  my  brethren  ;  shall  I  say  my  fa- 
thers ?  ilieir  principles  are  pure  and 
evangelical;  their  morals  .formed  upon 
the  apostles  and  prophets;  and  their 
zeal  to  amend  and  convert,  blessed  with 
eminent  success." 

IBERIANS,  a  denomination  of  east- 
em  Christians,  which  derive  their  name 
from  Iberia,  a  province  of  Asia,  now 
called  Georgia;  hence  they  are  also 
called  Georgians.  Their  tenets  are  said 
to  be  the  same  with  those  of  the  Greek 
chnrch ;  which  see. 

ICONOCLASTES.  or  Iconoclas- 
TA,  breakers  of  images :  a  name  which 
tfie  church  of  Rome  gives  to  all  who  re- 
ject the  use  of  images  in  religious  mat- 
ters. The  word  is  Greek,  formed  ^  .»m 
WMft  ima^o,  and  kkattui  rumpr  \  to 
break."  In  this  sense  not  onl>  the  re- 
formed, but  some  of  the  eastern  church- 
es, are  called  iconoclattet,  and  esteemed 
by  them  heretics,  as  opposing  the  wor- 
ship of  the  images  of  God  and  the  saints, 
and  breaking  their  figures  and  repre- 
sentations in  churches. 

The  opposition  to  images  began  in 
Greece,  under  the  reign  of  Bardanes, 
who  was  created  emperor  of  the  Greeks 
a  little  after  the  commencement  of  the 
eighth  century,  when  the  worship  of 
them  became  common.  See  Image.  But 
the  tumuHs  occasioned  by  it  were  quell- 


ed by  a  revolation,  which,  in  713,  de> 
privH  Birdanes  of  thf  imperial  throne* 
The  di^put:',  however,  br»ke  out  with 
reJoubled  fury  under  Leo  the  Is  lurian, 
who  issu»  d  out  an  edict  in  the  year  726, 
abrngiitiii);,  as  somr*  say,  the  worship  of 
imigis:  and  rdering  all  the  imii^s, 
ixcipt  that  of  Christ's  crucifixion,  to  be 
removed  out  of  the  churches;  biit,  ac- 
cording to  othc-rs,  this  edict  only  pro- 
hif)ited  the  payinj;  to  them  any  kind  of 
adoration  or  worship  This  edict  occa- 
sioned a  civil  war,  which  broke  out  in 
the  islands  of  the  .\rchipe)ago.  and,  by 
the  suggestions  of  the  priests  and  monks 
ravaged  a  p-irt  of  Asia,  and  afterwards 
reached  Italy.  The  civil  commotions 
and  insurrections  in  Italy  were  chiefly 
promoted  by  the  Roman  pontiflFs,  Gre- 
gory I.  and  II.  Leo  was  excommunica- 
ted ;  and  his  subjects  in  the  Italian  pro- 
vinces violated  their  allegiance,  ana  ri- 
sing in  arms,  either  massacred  or  ba- 
nished all  the  emperor's  deputies  and 
officers.  In  consequence  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, Leo  assembled  a  coancti  at 
Constantinople  in  730,  which  degraded 
Gt  rmanas,  bishop  of  that  city,  who  was 
a  patron  of  images ;  and  he  ordered  all 
the  images  to  be  publicly  burnt,  and  in- 
flicted a  variety  of  severe  punishments 
upon  such  as  were  attached  to  that  ido- 
latrous worship.  Hence  arose  two  fac- 
tions, one  of  which  adopted  the  adora- 
tion and  worship  of  images,  and  on  that 
account  were  called  iconoduli  or  tncono- 
lotree ;  and  the  other  maintained  that 
such  wcurship  was  unlawful,  and  that 
n*  thing  was  more  worthy  the  zeal  of 
Christians,  than  to  demolish  and  destrry 
those  statues  and  pictures  which  were 
the  occasion  of  this  gross  idolatry ;  and 
hence  th^y  were  distinguished  by  the 
titles  of  tcono-machi  (from  mim  imaget 
and  M^X"*  ^  contend)  and  iconocUuta, 
The  zeal  of  Gregory  II.  in  favour  of 
image  worship  was  nc  t  only  imitated, 
but  even  surpassed,  by  his  successor 
Gregory  III.  in  consequence  of  which 
the  Italian  provinces  were  torn  from  the 
Grecian  empire.  Constantine,  called 
C(^pronimus,  in  754,  convened  a  coun- 
cil at  Constantinople,  regarded  by  the 
Greeks  as  the  seventh  oecumenical 
council,  which  solemnly  condemned  the 
worship  and  use  of  images.  Those  who, 
notwithstanding  this  decree  of  the  coun- 
cil, raised  commotions  in  the  state,  wece 
severely  punished,  and  new  l&ws  were 
enacted  to  set  bounds  to  the  violence  of 
monastic  rage.  Leo  IV.  who  was  decla- 
red emperor  in  775,  pursued  the  same 
measures,  and  had  recourse  to  the  coer- 
cive influence  of  penal  laws,  in  order  to 
extirpate  idolatry  out  of  the  Cbrtstiaii 
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church.  Irenej  the  wife  of  l^o,  poison- 
ed her  husbaiid  in  1780;  as&umt;d  the 
reigns  of  the  empin  during  the  minority 
of  her  son  Constantine ;  and  in  786  sum- 
moned a  criUDcil  at  Nice,  in  fiythinia, 
knowo  by  the  name  of  the  Second  A^t- 
cene  couneUf  which  abrogated  the  laws 
and  decreen  against  the  new  idolatry, 
mmred  the  worship  of  images  and  of 
thecron,  and  denounced  severe  punish- 
ments against  those  who  maintained  that 
God  was  the  only  object  of  reUgir.us  ado 
ration.  In  this  contest  t)>e  Britons,  Ger- 
mans, and  Gauls,  were  of  opinion  that 
images  might  be  lawfully  continued  in 
churches ,  but  they  considered  the  x:qt 
ship  of  them  as  highly  injurious  and  of- 
fensive to  the  Supreme  Being.  Charle- 
mape  distinguished  himself  as  a  media- 
tor ui  this  controversy ;  he  ordered  four 
books  concerning  images  to  be  compo- 
■edf  refuUng  the  reasons  urged  by  the 
Nicene  bishops  to  justify  the  worship  of 
iaaget»  which  he  sent  to  Adrian,  the 
Roinan  pontiff,  in  790,  in  order  to  en* 
gage  him  to  withdraw  his  approbation 
cf  tlie  decrees  of  the  last  council  of  Nice. 
Adrian  wrcte  an  answer ;  and  in  794  a 
cnmcil  of  300  knshops,  assembled  by 
Chtflemagne,  at  Francfort,  on  the 
Maine,  confirmed  the  opinion  contained 
hi  the  four  books,  and  solemnly  con- 
demned the  worship  of  images. 

In  the  Greek  church,  after  the  banish- 
ment of  Irene,  the  controversy  concern- 
ing images  broke  out  anew,  and  was  car- 
rira  on  by  the  contending  parties,  during 
the  half  of  the  ninth  century,  with  vari- 
ous and  uncertam  success.  The  empe- 
ror Nirephonnis  appears  upon  the  whole 
to  have  been  an  enemy  to  this  idolatrous 
worship.  His  successor,  Michael  Curo- 
palates,  sur named  Hhangabe^  patroni- 
sed and  encouraged  it.  Uut  the  scene 
changed  on  the  acc/sision  of  L'-o,  the 
Armenian,  to  the  empire,  who  assem- 
bled a  anincirat  Constantinople,  in  812, 
that  abcjlished  the  decrees  of  the  Nicene 
council.  His  successor,  Michael,  sunia 
med  Baibust  disapproved  of  the  wor- 
ship of  images,  and  his  srtn  Theophilus 
treated  them  with  i^reat  severity.  H<w 
ever,  the  rmpre.«»s  Theodora,  after  his 
death,  and  dunng  the  minority  of  her 
ton.  assembled  a  c^mcil  at  Constantino- 
ple in  842.  which  reinstated  the  decrees 
of  the  second  Nicene  council,  and  en- 
couraged image  worship  by  a  law.  The 
council  held  at  the  same  place  under 
Protiut,  in  879,  and  reckoned  by  thr 
Greeks  the  eighth  general  council,  con- 
finned  and  renewed  the  Nicene  de- 
oreeeb  In  commemoration  of  this  coon. 
cil,  m  festival  was  instituted  by  the  su 


Orthodoxy  The  Latins  were  generally 
<'f  opinion  that  images  might  be  suffer- 
ed, as  the  means  of  aidiot!  the  memory 
f  the  faithful,  and  of  calling  to  their  re- 
membiance  ^he  pious  exploits  and  vlr- 
tui  us  actions  of  the  perbons  whom  they 
represented ;  but  thty  detested  all 
thoughu  of  paying  them  the  least  marks 
ot  religious  nomage  or  adoration.  The 
cnuncil  of  Paris  assembled  in  824  by 
Louis  the  Mtek.  reso:vrd  to  allow  the 
use  of  images  in  the  churches,  but  se- 
verely prohibited  rendering  them  reli- 
gious worship:  nevertheless,  towards 
the  conclusion  of  this  century,  the  Gal. 
lican  clergy  began  to  pay  a  kind  of  re- 
ligious homage  to  the  images  of  saints, 
and  their  example  was  followed  by  the 
Germans  and  other  nationSi  However,  - 
the  Icomdastes  still  hsd  their  adherents 
annong  the  Latins ;  the  most  eminent  of 
whom  was  Claudius,  bishop  of  Turin, 
who,  in  823,  ordered  all  images,  and 
even  the  cross,  to  be  cast  out  of  the 
churches,  and  committed  to  the  flamet ; 
and  he  wrote  a  treatise,  in  which  he  de- 
clared both  against  the  use  and  worship 
of  diem.  Hr  condemned  relics,  pilgrim- 
ages to  the  Holy  LaiKl  and  all  voyages 
to  the  tombs  of  Saints ;  and  to  his  wri* 
ting  and  labours  it  was  owing,  that  the 
city  of  Turin  and  the  adjacent  coontir, 
was,  for  a  long  time  after  his  death, 
much  less  infected  with  superstition 
than  the  other  parts  of  £un>pe.  The 
controversy  concert  ing  the  sanctity  of 
inuiges  was  again  revived  by  Leo,  bishop 
of  Chalcedon,  in  tlie  1  Ith  century,  on 
occnuon  of  the  emperor  Alexius'  con- 
verting the  figures  of  silver  that  adorned 
the  portals  of  the  churches  into  money, 
in  order  to  supply  the  exigencies  of  the 
state.  The  bish'^p  (obstinately  maintain- 
ed that  be  had  been  );uiltv  of  sacrilege; 
and  published  a  treatise,  in  which  he  af- 
firmed, that  in  these  images  their  resi- 
ded an  inherent  sanctity,  and  that  the 
adorations  of  ChriRtia'^s  ought  not  to  be 
confined  to  the  persons  represented  by 
these  images,  but  extend  to  the  images 
thentselves  The  emperor  assemble d  a 
council  at  Constantinople,  which  deter- 
mined that  the  imai^es  of  Chfist  and  of 
the  saints  were  to  be  honrnired  only  with 
a  relative  worship ;  and  that  the  invoca- 
tion and  worship  were  to  be  addressed 
to  the  saints  only,  as  the  servants  of 
Christ,  and  on  account  of  their  relation 
to  him  as  their  master.  Leo,  dissatisfied 
with  these  absurd  and  superstitious  de- 
cisions, was  sent  into  banishment.  In  the 
western  church,  the  worship  of  imager 
was  disTippnwed,  and  opposed  by  sevi 
ral  considerable  parties,  as  the  PcW 
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till  at  length  this  idolatrous  practice  was 
abolished  in  many  parts  of  the  Christian 
world  by  the  refnnnatioh.    See  Image. 

ICONOLA TRiE,  or  icoNoLATKRS, 
those  who  worship  images;  a  name 
which-  the  Iconoclastes  give  to  those  of 
the  Romish  communion,  on  account  of 
their  adoring  images,  and  of  ren<lering 
to  them  the  worship  only  due  to  God. 
The  word  is  formed  from  toufr,  Image, 
and  AfltTpMMi,  I  worship.  See  last  article, 
and  anicle  Ima«k. 

IDLENESS,  a  reluctaucy  in  be  em 
ployed  in  any  kind  of  work.  Ttie  idle 
man  is  in  every  view  both  fodish  and 
criminal.  "  Me  neither  lives  to  God,  to 
the  world,  nor  to  himself.  He  does  not 
live  to  God,  for  he  answers  not  the  end 
for  which  be  was  brought  into  being 
Existence  is  a  sacred  trust ;  but  he  who 
misemploys  and  squanders  it  away,  thus 
becomes  treacherous  to  its  Author. 
Those  powers  which  should  be  employ- 
ed in  his  service,  and  for  the  promotion 
of  his  glory,  lie  dormant  The  time 
which  should  be  sacred  to  Jehovah  is 
lost ;  and  thus  he  enjoys  no  fellowship 
with  God,  nor  any  way  devotes  himself 
to  his  praise.  He  lives  not  to  the  world, 
nor  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures around  him.  While  all  creation  is 
iuU  of  life  and  activity,  and  nothing 
stands  still  in  the  universe,  he  remains 
idle,  forgetting  that  mankind  are  con- 
nected by  various  relations  and  mutual 
dependencies,  and  that  the  order  of  the 
world  cannot  be  maintained  without 
perpetual  circulation  of  active  duties. 
He  Uve»  not  to  himself.  Though  he  ima- 
gines that  he  leaves  to  others  the  drud- 
gery of  life,  and  betakes  himself  to  en- 
joyment and  ease,  yet,  in  fact,  he  has  no 
true  pleasure.  While  he  is  a  blank  in 
society,  he  is  no  less  a  torment  to  him- 
self;  for  he  who  knows  not  what  it  is  to 
labour,  knows  not  what  it  is  to  enjoy. 
He  shuts  the  door  against  improvement 
of  every  kind,  whether  of  mind,  body,  or 
fortune.  Sloth  enfeebles  equally  the  bo- 
dily and  the  mental  powers  His  cha- 
racter falls  into  contempt  Disorder, 
confusion,  and  embarrassment  mark  his 
whole  situation.  Idleness  is  the  inlet  to 
a  variety  of  other  vices.  It  undermines 
every  virtue  in  the  soul.  Violent  pas- 
sions, like  rapid  torrents,  run  tneir 
course;  but  after  having  overflowed 
their  banks  their  impetuosity  subsides ; 
but' sloth,  especially  when  it  is  habitual. 
is  like  the  hl^wly- flowing  putrid  stream, 
which  stagnates  in  the  marsh,  breeds 
venomous  animals  and  poisonous  plants 
and  infects  with  pestilential  vapours  the 
whole  countiy  round  it.  Havli^  once 
tainted  the  aonl,  it  leaves  no  put  of  it 


sound  ;  and  at  the  same  time  gives  ooS 
those  alarms  to  conscience  which  the 
eruptions  of  holder  and  tierce  emotions 
often  occasion  Logon**  Sermons,  vol.  i. 
ser.  4 ;  Slav'*  Sermons  vol.  iil.  ser.  4 ; 
Mer,  vol  i.  p.  5.  171,  \72',  Cfmper'* 
Poenu,  228,  vol.  i.  duod.  Johtuon*i  Bam* 
bier,  vol   it.  p.  162,  163. 

IDOLA  i  RY.  the  worship  of  idols,  or 
the  act  of  ascribing  to  things  and  per- 
sons, properties  which  are  peculiar  to 
God  alone.  The  principal  sources  of 
idolatry  seem  to  be  the  extravagant  ve- 
neration for  creatures  and  beings  froni 
which  benefits  accrue  to  men.  Dr.  Jor- 
tin  says,  that  idolatry  had  four  privile- 
ges to  boast  of  The  first  was  a  venera- 
ble antiquity,  more  ancient  than  the 
Jewish  religion ;  and  idolaters  might 
have  said  to  the  Israelites.  Where  was 
your  religion  before  Moses  and  Abra- 
ham ?  C  rO  and  inquire  in  Chaldea,  and 
there  you  will  find  that  your  fathers 
served  other  Gods.— 2.  It  was  wider 
spread  than  the  Jewish  religion.  It  was 
the  religion  of  the  greatest,  the  wisest, 
and  the  politest  nations  of  the  Chal- 
deans, Ecyptians,  and  Phosnicians,  the 
parents  oTcivil  government,  and  of  arts 
and  sciences. — 3,  It  was  more  adapted 
to  the  bent  which  men  have  towards  vi- 
sible and  sensible  objects.  Men  want 
gods  who  shall  go  before  them,  ^  and  be 
among  them.  God,  who  is  every  where 
in  power,  and  no  where  in  appearance, 
is  hard  to  be  conceived  —4.  It  favoured 
human  passions :  it  required  no  morali- 
ty :  its  religious  ritual  con»sted  of  splen- 
did ceremonies,  revelling,  dancing,  noc- 
turnal assemblies,  impure  and  scanda- 
lous mysteries,  debauched  priests,  and 
gods,  who  were  both  slaves  and  patrons 
to  all  sorts  of  vices. 

"  All  the  more  remarkable  false  reli- 
gions that  have  been  or  are  in  the  world, 
recommend  themselves  by  one  or  other 
of  these  four  privileges  and  characters." 

The  first  objects  of  idolatrous  wor- 
ship are  thought  to  have  been  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars.  Others  think  that  an- 
gels were  first  worshipped.  Soon  after 
the  flood  we  find  idolatry  greatly  pre- 
vailing in  the  worid.  Abraham*s  father's 
famiy  served  other  gods  beyond  the  ri- 
ver Euphrates ;  and  Laban  had  idols 
which  Rachel  brought  along  with  her. 
In  process  of  time,  noted  patriots,  or 
king's  deceased.animals  of  various  kinds^ 
plants,  stones,  and,  in  fine,  whatever 
people  took  a  fancy  to.  they  idolized. 
The  Egyptians,  though  high  pretenders 
^owibdom,  worshippedpied  bulls,  snipes, 
leeks,  oniouB.  &c  The  Greeks  had 
about  30.0CK>  gods  The  Gomerians  dei- 
fied their  ancient  kings;  nor  were  the 
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Clialdeant.  Rjomana,  Chineve,  fcc  a  whit 
leas  abiurd.  Some  violated  the  most  na- 
lonl  affections  by  murdering  multitudeb 
of  their  neighbours  and  children,  under 
pmence  of  sacrificing  them  to  their  god. 
oQOie  natiuna  of  Germany.  ScaDdtoavia* 
aad  Taruiy,  imagined  that  violent 
jwJth  ID  war.  or  bv  self-mofder,  was  the 
pnpcr  method  oi  acceu  to  the  future 
fHyflyinent  of  their  goda  In  far  later 
taae^  about  64/)80  persfns  were  sacri- 
need  al  the  dedication  of  one  idolatrous 
tmpfe  m  the  space  of  four  da/s  in 
Anerica.  The  Hebrews  never  had  any 
MDla  of  their  own.  but  they  adopted 
thoae  of  the  nations  around.  The  vene- 
fitkio  whkh  die  Papists  pay  to  the  Vir- 
^  lfanr»  and  other  saiou  and  angels, 

1  to  the  bread  in  the  sacrament,  the 
v^cs,  and  images,  lay*  a  loui  na- 
BT  the  protest  anu  to  charge  them 
with  idolatry,  diough  they  deny  the 
chaife.  It  is  evident  that  they  worship 
Acfli»aiid  Uiat  Uiey  justify  the  worship, 
hot  deny  the  idolatry  of  it,  by  distln- 
niiiline  mbtdinaie  from  »uf>reme  wor- 
iiip:  the  one  they  call  Uuria,  the  other 
MB  r  but  this  distinction  is  thought  by 
■MOST  of  the  Protestants  to  be  vaui,  fii 
tile  aad  migatory. 

Idolatry  has  been  divided  into  tnetO' 
fkorkml  and  firofier  By  metttfihcricai 
idolatiy,  is  meant  that  inordinate  love 
of  riches,  honours,  and  bodily  pleasures 
whereby  the  passions  and  appetites  cf 
men  are  made  superior  to  the  will  of 
God :  man.  bv  so  doing,  making  a  god 
of  himself  ai)a  his  sensual  temper.  Pro- 
per  idohitry  is  giving  the  divine  honour 
to  another.  The  (ibjects  or  idols  of  that 
honour  which  are  given  are  either  her- 
¥nuiL  L  e  tht  idolatrous  themselves, 
who  become  thrir  own  statues ;  or  in- 
itrnal,  as  false  ideas,  which  are  set  up 
in  the  fancy  instead  of  God,  such  as  fan- 
gring  God  to  be  a  light,  flame,  matter, 
oc  ooly  here,  the  scene  being  internal. 
the  scandal  of  the  ^\n  is  thereby  abated ; 
or  exiemal^  as  worshipping  angels,  the 
mm,  stars,  animals,  &c.  TmUon  on  Ido- 
kury ;  A.  Young  on  IdolatrouM  Cor- 
rufttions ;  RidgleyU  Body  of  Drv  qu. 
106.  Fell**  laotairy  of  Greece  and 
Borne  i  Stil6ngfleeV9  Idolatry  qf  the 
Church  q/*  Rome  ;  Jortin*9  Ser,  vol.  vi. 
Mr.  la 

JEALOUSY  is  Uiat  particular  unea- 
uesi  which  arises  from  the  fear  that 
rival  may  rob  us  of  the  affection  of 
ooe  whom  we  greatly  love,  or  suspicion 
that  be  has  already  done  it.  The  first 
sort  of  jealousy  is  inseparable  from  love, 
hcfbre  it  is  in  jMMsession  of  iu  oUect ; 
^the  latter  b  unjust,  graerally  miscniev* 
ins,  Hid  always  tnaiMemme 
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JEHOVAH,  one  of  the  Scripture 
names  of  God,  and  peculiar  to  him,  sig- 
nifying the  Being  who  is  self-ezistent, 
and  ^vcs  existence  to  others.  The 
name  is  also  given  to. Christ,  Is.  xl  3. 
and  is  a  pront  of  his  godHead,  Matt,  ill* 
3.  Is  vi  Jkihn  ail  41.    The  Jews  hadso 

Seat  a  veneration  for  this  name,  that 
ey  left  off  the  custom  of  pronooncmg 
it,  whereby  its  true  pronunciation  waa 
forgotten.  They  believe  that  whosoever 
knows  the  true  pronunciation  of  it  can* 
not  fail  to  be  heard  of  God. 

JESUITS,  or /Ae  ^ode/y  ofJemu  i  a 
£smous  religious  order  of  the  Romlrii 
Church,  founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola*  a 
Spanish  knight,  in  the  sixteenth  ceota- 
ry.  The  plan  which  this  fanatic  fomcd 
of  its  c«<n8titution  and  laws,  waa  sug- 
^stcd,  as  he  gave  out,  by  the  Immediate 
inspiration  of  Heaven.  But  notwith« 
standing  thia  high  pretendon.  his  deskn 
met  at  first  with  violent  opposition.  Tne 
pope,  to  whom  Loyola  had  applied  for 
ttic  sanction  cf  his  authority  to  confirm 
the  institution,  referred  his  petition  to  a 
committee  of  cardinala  They  represent- 
ed the  establishment  to  be  nnaeccssaiy 
as  well  as  dangerous,  and  Paul  refused 
to  grant  his  approbation  of  it  At  laatf 
Loyola  removed  all  his  scruples,  by  ail 
offer  which  it  was  impossible  for  any 
pope  to  reust.  He  proposed,  that  be- 
siaes  the  three  vows  of  poverty,  of  chaa* 
tity,  and  of  monastic  ooedience,  which 
are  common  to  all  the  orders  of  rego- 
lars,  the  members  of  his  society  should 
take  a  fourth  vow  of  obedience  to  the 
pope,  binding  themselves  to  go  whither* 
soever  he  should  command  for  the  ser* 
vice  of  religion,  snd  without  requiring 
any  thing  from  the  holy  see  for  their 
support.  At  a  time  when  the  papel  an* 
thority  had  received  such  a  shock  by 
the  revolt  of  so  many  nations  from  the 
Romish  church,  at  a  time  when  every 
part  of  the  popish  system  was  attacked 
with  so  much  vii>lence  and  success,  the 
acquisition  A  a  body  of  men,  thus  pecu- 
liarly devoted  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and 
whom  it  might  set  in  oppodtioo  tool! 
iu  enemies,,  was  an  <  hfect  of  the  hiriioit 
consequence .  Paul,  Instantly  perceiviiig 
this,  confirmed  the  Institutioo  of  the  J^ 
suit^  by  his  bull ;  granted  the  most  am-  • 
pie  privileges  to  the  members  of  the 
society,  and  appointed  Loyda  to  be  the 
first  general  nt  the  order.  The  eveaC 
folly  justified  Paul's  discernment  in  es-  • 
pecti^  such  beneficial  ooose^uenoea  to 
the  see  of  Rome  from  this  insutotioQ,  Ii 
less  than  half  a  century  the  aqcicty  tl^ 
tained  establishments  in  eveiy  comUrr 
that  adhered  to  the  Roomd  e 
chorch ;  9ijiowcr  and  wealth  l« 
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amazingly ;  the  number  of  its  menobers  | 
became  greidt ;  t>u  ir  character  as  well  | 
as  accomplish m-^ntb  werr  still  greater  ; 
and  tni-  Jesuits  were  celef)ratrd  by  the 
friends  an* I  dreaded  *y  the  enemies  of 
the  Rumsh  fa*th.  ;is  thr-  most  able  and 
enterprising  ordt-r  in  the  church. 

3  JctuitM,  object  of  the  order  q/!— 
The  pnmarv  object  of  almost  all  the 
monastic  oraer  is  to  separate  men  from 
the  world,  and  fn)m  any  concern  in  its 
affairs.    In  the  solitude  and  silence  of 
the  cloister,  the  monk  is  called  to  work 
out  his  salvation  by  extraordinary  acts 
of  mortification  and  piny.    H^-  is  dead 
to  the  world,  and  ought  not  to  mingle  in 
its  transactions.   He  can  be  of  no  benefit 
to  mankind  but  by  his  example  and  b>' 
bia  prayers.    On  the  contrary,  the  Je- 
suits are  taught  to  consider  themselves 
as  formed  for  action.    They  are  chosen 
soldiers,  bound  to  exert  themselves  con- 
tiooally  in  the  service  of  God,  and  of  the 
pope,  his  vicar  on   earth.    Whatever 
teodH  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  whatever 
can  be  of  use  to  reclaim  or  oppose  the 
enemies  of  the  holy  see,  is  their  proper 
object.    That  they  may  have  full  leisure 
for  this  active  service,  they  are  totally 
exempted  from  those  functions,  the  per 
Ibrmance  of  which  is  the  chief  business 
of  other  monks.   Th»  y  app^^nr  in  no  pro- 
cessions :  they  practise  no  rigorous  aus 
Unties ;  they  do  not  consume  one  half 
of  their  time  in  the  repetinn  of  tedious 
offices ;  but  they  are  rcouired  to  attend 
to  all  the  transactions  ot  the  world  on 
account  of  the  influence  which  these 
may  have  upon  religion :  they  are  di 
rected  to  study  the  dispositions  of  per- 
aoos  in  high  ;^nk,  aiKl  to  cultivate  tneir 
friendship;   and  by  the  very  constitu 
tion  and  genius  of  the  order,  a  spirit  of 
action  and  intrigue  is  infused  into  all  its 
members. 

3,  Jesuiu,  peculiarities  of  their  ftolicy 
and  g^overnment.—^thev  orders  are  to 
lie  ctmsidered  as  voluntary  asiiociations. 
tn  which,  whatever  affe-cts  the  whole 
body,  is  regulated  by  the  common  suf- 
frage of  a\l  its  members.  But  Loyola. 
ioir  of  the  kleas  of  implicit  obedience 
which  he  had  derived  from  his  military 
profession,  appoitjtid  that  the  govern 
iDent  of  his  order  MkuM  be  purely  mo- 
iMrdiical.  A  general  chosen  for  life,  by 
dcimties  from  the  several  provinces, 
'poaaessed  power  t».at  was  supreme  and 
independent,  extending  to  every  person 
and  to  every  case  To  his  command . 
they  were  required  to  yield  not  »»nly 
eatward  obedience-,  but  to  resign  up  to 
Idm  the  inclinations  of  their  own  wills, 
and  the  aemiments  of  their  own  under- 
iminp.  Suchamngolarformof  poll* 


cy  could  not  fail  to.impresf  its  charac« 
ter  on  all  the  members  of  the  order,  and 
to  give  a  peculiar  force  to  all  iis  opera- 
tions.   There  has  not  been,  perhaps,  io 
the  annaU  of  mankind,  ar>y  example  of 
such  a  pert'  ct  despotism  exercised,  not 
over  monks  shut  up  in  the  cells  of  a  con- 
vent, but  over  men  dispersed  among  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth.    As  the  conati- 
tutions  of  the  order  vest  in  the  general 
such  absolute  dominion  o%'er  all  its  mem- 
bers, they  carefully  provide  for  his  be- 
ing perfectly  informed  with   respect  to 
the  character  and'  abilities  of  his  sub- 
jects.   Every  novice  who  offers  hitnaelf 
as  a  candidate  for  entering  into  the  or- 
der is  (ibiiged  to  vianifest  hia  Cftnacience 
to  the  superior,  or  a  person  appointed 
t>y  him  ;  and  is  required  to  coiitesa  not 
only  bis  sins  and  detects,  but  to  diacover 
the  inclinations,  the  passions,  and  tbe 
bent  of  the  soul.     1  nis  mani€estatiaa 
must  be    renewed  e\'ery    six  months. 
Each  member  is  directe<l  to  observe  the 
words  and  actions  of  the  novices,  and 
are  bound  to  disclose  every  thing  oif  im- 
portance concerning  them  to  the  supe- 
rior.   In  order  that  this   scrutiny  into 
their  character  may  be  as  complete  aa 
possible,  a  long  novitiate  must  expire* 
during  which  they  pass  through  the  se- 
veral gradationa  of  rank  in  the  aode^  s 
and  they  roust   have  attained  the  (till 
age  of  thirty-three  years  before  they 
can  be  admitted  to  take  the  final  vowa 
by  which  they  become  professed  mem- 
bers.   By  these  various  methods,  the  so- 
periors,  under  whose  immediate  inspec- 
tion the  novices  are  placed,  acquire  a 
thorough  knuwledgeot  their  dispositions 
and  talents;    and  the   general,  by  ex- 
amining the  registers  kept  for  t^is  par- 
pose,   is  enabled  to  choose  the  instm- 
ments   which    his   atisolute  power  can 
employ  in   any  sc  rvicr   f.r   whii  h  he 
thinks  meet  to  destine  them. 

4,JetuitSt  firogrcMM  of  the  power  omd 
influence  of. — As  it  was  the  professed 
intention  of  this  order  to  labour  with 
unwearied  zeal  in  promoting  the  salva- 
tion of  men,  this  engaged  them,  of 
course,  in  many  active  functions.  From 
their  first  institution,  they  considered 
the  education  of  youth  as  their  peculiar 
province :  they  aimed  at  being  spiritual 
guides  and  confessors:  they  preached 
frequently,  in  order  to  instruct  the  peo- 
ple ;  they  set  out  as  missionaries  to  con- 
vert unbelieving  nati<  ns.  Before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  sixteenth  century,  they 
nad  obtained  tl>e  chief  direction  of  the 
education  of  youth  in  every  Catholic 
country  in  Europe.  They  had  become 
the  confessors  of  almost  all  ita  mo^ 
narchi;  a  ftmctoi  of  no  small  impor- 
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XMMcm  in  my  reign,  but,  under  a  weak 
pnnoe,  superior  to  that  of  ministtrr. 
ThefT  were  the  spiritual  guides  of  ai 
noH  ewtty  person  eminent  for  rank  or 
power;  they  possessed  the  bluest  de 
gfvcoff  coafideoce  and  interest  with  the 
pftDsl  court,  as  the  most  scalous  and 
aUe  nhawpinni  for  its  authority  ;  ibcjr 
peaMoed,  at  different  periods,  die  di- 
rtctiaw  «f  the  iKOst  consideraWe  courts 
ia  Eorae;  they  mingled  in  all  affairs, 
aad  looB  part  in  every  intrigue  and  re- 
luhnkn.  Bat  while  they  wus  advan- 
ced te  power,  they  mcreased  also  in 
wtalth:  various  expedients  were  devis> 
ed  forehiikigtheobllgatioBsof  thevow 

flf   poverty.     Besides  the  sources   of 
wmIHi  common  to  all  the  regular  cler- 
gy, dke  Jaaails  possessed  one  which  was 
pecidiar  to    themselves.— Under    the 
It  of  promoting  the  success  of 
■lissions,  and  of  facilitating  the 
of  their  missionaries,  th«y  ob- 
a  special  license  from  the  court 
of  Aoaart  lo  trade  with  the  nations  which 
tej  krixmred  to  convert;   in   conse- 
qaiocr  of  this,  thev  engaged  in  an  ex- 
UMive  and  lucrative  commerce,  both 
fai  tke  East  and  West  Indies:  they 
OBcaed  warehouses  in  different  parts  of 
sonpe,  lu  which  they  vended  their 
eaaasodities.    Not  satislied  with  trade 
alsne,    they  imitated  the  example  of 
other  commercial  societies,  and  aimed 
St  obtaining  settlements.    They  acquir- 
ed poaaesslon,  accordingly,  of  the  large 
sua  fertile  province  of  Paraguay,  which 
stretches  across  the  southern  continent 
of  Annerica,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
■mmtains  of  Potobi  to  the  confines  of 
the  Spamih  and  Portuguese  settlements 
en  the  banks  of  the  river  De  la  Plata. 
Here,  Indeed,  it  must  be  confessed,  tliey 
were  of  service :  they  found  the  inhabi- 
Isnts  in  a  state  little  different  from  that 
which  takes  place  among  men  when 
they  €rst  begin  to  unite  together ;  stran- 
gers to  the  arts ;  subsisting  precariously 
by  bunting  or  fishing ;  and  hardly  ac- 
4)aaliitcd  with  the  firiA  principles  of  sub- 
eralDation  and  government.— The  Je- 
saita  set  themselves  to  instruct  and  ci 
vUbe  these  savaKes :  they  taught  them 
to  coltlvate  the  ground,  build  houses, 
aad  brought  them  to  live  together  in 
vUlagea.  &c.  They  made  them  taste  the 
•weeta  of  society,  and  trained  them  to 
arta  and  manufactures.    Such  was  their 
power  <iver  them,  that  a  few  Jesuits 
riresided  over  some  hundred  thoi^sand 
■MHana.    But  even  in  this  meritorious 
of  the  Jesuits  for  the  good  of 
id»  the  genius  and  spirit  of  their 
was  dtscermUe;    they  plainly 
«iwitt  at  estaMlahhig  In  Panngcoy  an 


independent  empire,  subject  to  the  soci- 
ety alone,  and  which,  by  tlie  superior 
excellence  of  its  constitution  and  polioev 
could  scarcely  have  failed  to  extend  ila 
dominion  over  alLthe  southern  cootlaeait 
of  Am*  rica.    With  this  vieW,  ia  ovdcr 
to  prevent  the  Spaniards  or  Portujgneie  • 
in  the  adjacent  sefdeonents  from  Meqair 
ring  any  dangerous  influence  over  tho 
pefiple  within  the  lindu  of  the  proHnoe 
subfect  to  the  society,  the  Jesuits  cb- 
deavcnired  to  inspire  the  Indians  wkh 
hatred  and  contempt  of  these  nationa; 
they  cot  off   an  intercourse  brtwecn 
their  subjects  and  the  Spanish  or  Porta- 
guese  settlements.    When  they  were 
obliged  to  admit  any  person  in  a  pnbUc 
character  from  the  neighbooring  govern- 
ments,  they  cttd  not  permit  him  to  have 
any  conversation  with  their  subjectoi^ 
and  no  Indian  was  allowed  even  to  enter 
the  house  where  these  strangers  resid- 
ed, unless  in  the  presence  of  a  Jirsnlt. 
In  order  to  render  any  commmtattion 
between  thrm  as  difficult  as  possiUe* 
they  industriously  avoided  giving  the^ 
Indians  any  knowledge  of  the  Spanish ' 
or  of  any  odier  European  language ;  bot 
encouraged  the  different  tribes  which  , 
thcjr  had  civilised  to  acquire  a  certafai 
dialect  of  the  Indian  tongue,  and  Ubonr* 
ed  to  make  that  the  universal  langoagiB 
throughout    their   dominions.    As    all 
these  precautions,  without  military  fbroot 
would  have  been  insufficient  to  have 
rendered  their  empire  secure  and  per- 
manent, they  instructed  their  subfects 
in  the  European  art  of  war,  and  formed . 
them  into  bodies  completely  armed,  and 
well  disciplined.  * 

S.  JemitMf  fiernieiouMjeffectt  qf  iM$ 
order  in  ehnl  todefy .—Tinough  It  must 
be  confessed  that  the  Jesuists  cuktvated  ' 
the  study  of  ancient  literature,  and  con- 
tributed much  towards  the  progreia  of 
polite  learning  ;  though  they  have  produ- 
ced eminent  masters  in  every  branch  of 
science,  and  can  boast  of  a  number  of  hh 
genious  authors ;  yt  t,  unhappily,  lor 
mankind,  their  vast  Influence  has  been 
often  exerted  with  the  most  iatal  efltoa. 
Such  was  the  tendency  of  that  discipline 
observed  by  the  society  in  forming  its 
members,  and  soch  the  fundamental 
maxims  in  Its  comtitutioii,  that  evefff 
Jesuit  was  taught  to  regard  the  faner- 
est  of  the  order  as  the  capital  object  to 
which  every  consMeratlon  was  to  bo 
sacrificed.  As  the  prosperity*  of  the 
order  was  Intimate^  C4«nnected  with 
the  preservation  of  the  papal  aothorlty, 
the  Jesuits,  iofloenced  Iw  the  same 
principle  of  attadiroent  to  the  inleiest  w 
their  society,  have  been  the  mosi  nei 
ens  potron  cC  those  ^oc^x^flwa  ^M 
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tend  to  exalt  ecclesiastical  power  on 
the  ruins  of  civil  g  vemment.  They 
have  attributed  to  the  court  of  Rome  a 
jurisdiction  as  extensive  and  absolute  as 
was  claimed  by  the  most  presumptuous 
pootifik  in  the  dark  agrs.  They  have 
contended  for  the  entire  independence 
of  ecclesiastics  on  the  civil  magistrates 
They  have  published  such  tenets  con- 
cerning the  duty  of  opposing  princes 
who  were  enemies  of  the  Cathohc  faith, 
at  countenanced  the  most  atrocious 
crimes,  and  tended  to  dissolve  all  the 
ties  which  connect  subjrcts  with  their 
rulers.  As  the  order  derived  both  re- 
putation and  authority,  from  the  zt  al 
with  which  it  stood  forth  ifi  defence  of 
the  Romish  church,  against  the  attacks 
of  the  reformers ;  its  members,  proud  of 
this  distinction,  have  considered  it  as 
their  peculiar  function  to  combat  the 
opinions,  and  to  check  the  progress  of 
Uie  Protestants.  They  have  made  use 
of  every  art,  and  have  employed  every 
weapon  against  thtm.  They  have  ^^t 
themselves  in  opposition  to  every  gt- ntle 
or  tolerating  measure  in  their  favour. 
They  have  incessantly  stirred  up 
against  them  all  the  rage  of  ecclesias- 
tical and  civil  persecution.  Whoever 
recollects  the  events  which  have  hap- 
pened in  Europe  during  two  centuries, 
will  find  ^that  the  Jesuits  may  just'y  be 
considered  as  responsible  for  most  of 
the  pernicious  effects  arising  fr«m  that 
corrupt  and  dangerous  casuistry,  from 
those  extravagant  tenets  concerning  ec- 
clesiastical power,  and  from  that  intole- 
rant spirit  which  have  been  the  disgrace 
of  the  church  of  Rome  throughout  that 
period,  and  which  have  brought  so  many 
•  calamities  upon  society. 

6.  Jesuits,  downfall  in  Eurofie,— 
Such  were  the  laws,  the  policy,  and  the 
genius  of  this  formidable  order ;  ot 
which,  however,  a  perfect  knowledge 
has  only  been  attainable  of  late.  Ru* 
rope  had  observed,  for  two  centuries, 
the  ambition  and  power  of  the  order ; 
but  while  it  felt  many  fatal  effects  of 
these,  it  could  not  fully  discern  the  cau- 
ses to  which  thi-y  w*  re  to  be  imputed. 
It  was  unacQuairited  with  many  of  the 
singular  regulations  in  the  political  con- 
stitution or  government  of  the  .lesuits. 
which  formed  the  enterprising  spirit  of 
intrigue  that  distinguished  its  members, 
aod  elevated  the  body  itself  to  such  a 
lieight  of  power.  It  was  a  fundamental 
maxim  with  the  Jesuits,  from  their  first 
institution,  not  to  publish  the  rules  of  I 
their  order :  these  they  kept  conceal- 1 
ed  as  an  impenetrable  mjrstetyi  They 
never  communicated  them  to  strangere, 
not  eren  to  the  greater  part  of.  dieir 


own  members:  they  refused  to  produce 
them  when  requiied  by  courts  of  jus- 
tice ;  and  by  a  strange  solecism  in  poli- 
cy, the  civil  power  in  different  countries, 
authorized  or  amnived  at  the  establish- 
ment of  an  order  of  men,  whose  consti- 
tution and  laws  were  concealed  with  a 
solicitude,  which  alone  was  a  good  rea- 
son for  having  excluded  them.  During 
the  prosecutions  which  have  been  car- 
ried on  against  them  in  Portugal  and 
France,  the  Jesuits  have  been  so  incon- 
siderate as  to  produce  the  mysterious 
volumes  of  their  institute.  By  the  aid 
of  these  authentic  records,  the  ptinci- 
ples  of  their  government  may  be  deli* 
neated,  and  the  sources  of  their  power 
investigated,  with  a  degree  of  certainty 
and  precision,  which,  previous  to  that 
event,  it  was  impossible  to  attain. 

The  pernicious  effects  of  the  spirit 
and  constitution  of  this  order  rendered 
it  early  obnoxious  to  some  of  the  princi* 
pal  powers  in  Europe,  and  gradually 
l)r<Hight  on  its  downfall.  There  u  a 
remarkable  passage  in  a  sermon 
preached  at  Dublin  \yf  archbishop 
Brown,  so  !•  ng  ago  as  the  year  155 1, 
and  which  may  be  considered  almost  as 
prophetic.  It  is  as  follows :  '*  But  there 
'*  are  a  new  fraternity  of  late  sprung  up 
**  who  call  themselves  Jesuits,  which 
**  will  deceive  many,  much  after  the 
•*  Scribes  and  Pharisees*  manner. 
"  Amongst  the  Jews  they  shall  strive  to 
**  abolish  the  truth,  and  shall  come  very 
•«  near  to  do  it.  For  these  sorts  will 
"  turn  themselves  into  several  forms : 
**  with  the  heathen,  a  heathenist ;  with 
"  the  atheist,  an  atheist;  with  the  Jews, 
••  a  Jew  ;  with  the  reformers,  a  reform- 
*•  ade,  purposely  to  know  your  inten- 
"tions,  your  nunds,  your  hearts,  and 
•*  your  inclinations ;  and  thereby  bring 
"you,  at  last,  to  be  like  the  fool  that 
**  said  in  his  heart,  there  was  no  God. 
"  These  shall  be  spread  over  the  whole 
**  world,  shall  be  admitted  ioto  the 
•*  councils  of  princes,  and  they  never 
**  the  wiser ;  charming  of  them  ;  vea, 
**  making  your  princes  reveal  tneir 
"  hearts,  and  the  secrets  therein,  and 
•*  yrt  they  not  perceive  it ;  which  will 
**  happen  from  falling  trom  the  law  of 
**  (>nd,  by  neglect  of  fulfilling  the  law 
"  of  God,  and  by  winking  at  tneir  sins ; 
**  yet,  in  the  end,  God,  to  justify  his  law, 
**  shall  suddenly  cut  of  this  society,  even 
"  by  the  hands  of  those  who  have  most 
**  succoured  them,  and  made  use  ^ 
*  them  ;  so  that,  at  the  end,  they  skuul 
**  become  odious  to  all  nations.  They 
"shall  be  worse  than  Jews,  havii^  no 
'*  resting  place  upon  earth ;  and  then 
**  flhall  a  Jew  have  more  favour  than  a 
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^Jesoit"  This  Btngular  passage  seems 
to  be  accomplished.  The  emperor 
Cbaiks  V  saw  it  expedient  to  check 
tteir  progress  in  his  domioions :  they 
litre  expelled  England  by  proclamation 
9  Junes  I.  in  1604;  Venice  in  1606; 
FoMpa  In  17S9 ;  France  in  1764 ;  Spain 
and  wUt  in  1767 ;  and  tpullf  suppress- 
ed and  aMUhed  by  Pope  Clement  XIV. 
in  1773.  JBnc  Brit.  MnhHm^a  Ecc.  iSfiurl. 
Mmidan  wififc.  Yol.  p.  566 ;   Broug^htonU 

JESUS  CHRIST,  the  Loni  tnd  Sa- 
viour of  mankind.  He  Is  called  Chnai 
(■Minted.)  because  he  is  anointed,  fur- 
aiAed.  and  sent  by  God  to  execute  his 
wsiUatorial  oflKce ;  and  Jetus  (Saviour.) 
Iiecanae  he  came  to  save  his  people 
from  their  sins.  For  an  account  of  nis 
nadTitf 9  offices,  death,  resurrection,  5cc. 
the  teader  is  referred  to  those  articles 
in  tliis  work.  We  shall  here  more  par- 
tedaily  omnder  his  divinity,  homani- 
^  and  character.  The  <ft'T»V/%  of  Jesus 
Ghriit  aeems  evident,  if  we  consider, 
1.  71t  kmguage  of  tht  JWw  *nettament^ 
mmi  €mmpai't  it  with  the  ttate  o/  the  Pa- 
mm  imHi  at  the  time  of  itt  pttbHeaUotu 
U  Jeaot  Christ  were  not  God,  the  wri- 
ttrt  of  the  New  Tesument  discovered 
mat  fcijodiciousness  in  the  choice  of 
fteir  words,  and  adopted  a  very  iiicau- 
tlooe  and  dan.'erous  style.  The  whole 
world,  except  the  small  kingdom  of  Ju- 
dea,  woTbhipped  idols  at  the  time  of  Je> 
SOS  Christ's  appearance..  Jesus  Christ ; 
the  evangelists,  who  wrote  his  history ; 
and  the  apostles,  who  wrote  epistlfs  to 
vaifoas  classes  of  men,  propmied  to  de- 
stray  idolatry,  and  to  establish  the  wor- 
Alp  of  one  only  living  and  true  Crod. 
To  effect  this  purpose,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  these  founders  of  Christi- 
mity  to  avoid  confusion  and  obscurity 
of  language,  and  to  express  their  irl^as 
In  a  oool  and  cautious  style.  The  least 
expression  that  Wsnild  tend  to  deity  a 
creature,  or  countenance  idolatry,  would 
have  been  a  sounce  of  f  h«'  greatest  error 
Hence  Paul  and  Barnabas  rent  their 
dothes  at  the  very  id*'a  of  the  muUi* 
to^s  confounding  the  creature  ^^ith 
the  Creator,  Acts  xiv.  The  writ^-rs  of 
the  New  Testament  knew  that  in 
^^eakiiig  of  Jesus  Christ,  extraordinary 
eaation  was  necessary;  yet,  when  we 
lake  op  the  New  Testament,  we  find 
•BCh  expressions  as  these :  **  The  Word 
waa  Cvod,  John  i.  1.  God  was  manifest 
hi  the  flesh,  1  Tim  iii.  16.  God  with 
ai»  Matt.  i.  iS.  The  J(*ws  crucified  the 
Lord  of  glory,  1  gor.il  8.  Jesoa  Christ 
la  Lord  of  all.  Acts  x,  36.  Ctiritt  is 
oaer  ail ;  God  blessed  for  ever,  Rom  is. 
5.*^   These  are  a  few  of  many  propo- 


sitions, which  the  New  Testament  wrT* 
tcrs  lay  down  relative  to  Jesus  Christ* 
If  the  writers  intended  to  affirm  thedn 
vinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  these  are  worda 
of  truth  and  soberness :  if  not,  the  Ian* 
guage  b  incautious  and  unwarrantable  a 
and  to  addn-ss  it  lo  men  prone  to  idol* 
airy,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  idol- 
atry, is  a  strong  presumption  againn; 
their  inspiration.  It  is  remarkable  alio^ 
that  the  richest  words  in  the  Greek 
language  are  made  use  of  to  describe 
Jesu^  Christ.  This  language,  which  la 
very  copious,  would  have  afforded  lower 
terms  to  express  an  inferior  nature  ;  Iwt 
it  could  have  afforded  no  higher  to  ex- 
press the  nature  of  the  Supreme  God. 
It  is  worthy  of  obiefvation,  too^  that 
these  writers  addressed  their  writings 
not  to  philosopher*  and  scholan,  bat  t» 
the  commcai  people ;  and,  consequently, 
used  words  in  their  plain,  popokiraigni' . 
ficatton.  The  common  peq>le,  it  seenML 
underbtood  the  wvrds  in  our  sense  of  ' 
them  ;  for  in  the  Dioclesian  peraecutioB^ 
when  the  Roman  soldiers  burnt  a  Phiy- 
gian  city  inhabited  by  Christians;  men^ 
women,  and  children,  submitted  to  their 
f»te,  eaUing  np9n  Chriet,  TBK  GOO  OTBK 
ALL.— 2.  Compare  the  Btt/fe  •f  tk$  Mm 
TVfffofneiil  with  the  ttaU  of  the  Jnm  at  tMe 
time  of  ito  puhHcation.  In  the  time  of  Je- 
sus Christ,  th?  Jews  were  zealous  de- 
fenders of  the  unity  of  God,  and  of  tliat. 
idea  of  his  perfections  which  the  Scrip-* 
tures  excited.  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
apostles  professed  the  highest  regard 
for  the  Jewish  Scriptures;  yet  the  wri* 
ters  of  the  New  1  estament  described 
Jesus  Christ  by  the  very  names  and 
titles  by  which  the  writers  of  the  Old 
Testament  had  di  scribed  the  Supreme 
G()d.  Compare  Exod.  iii-  14  witn  John 
viii.  58.  Is.  xliv.  6^  with  Rev.  i.  11. 
17.  Deut  X.  17.  with  Rev.  xvil  14. 
Ps.  xxiv  10.  with  1  Cor  ii  8  Hoa  i.  7. 
with  Lailte  ii.  11.  Dan.  v  23.  with  1  Cor. 
XV  47.  1  Cliron.  xxia.  11.  with  Col.  if. 
10.  If  they  who  described  Jesus  Christ 
to  the  Jews  by  these  sacred  namea  and 
titles  intended  to  convey  an  Idea  of  his 
diity,  the  description  is  jost,  and  the 
Hppticati«in  safe ;  but  if  they  intended  to 
describe  a  mere  man,  they  were  surely 
iii  a  I  men  thr  most  prepostemos.  They 
chiise  a  method  of  recommending  Jesus 
to  the  Jews  the  most  likely  to  alarm  and 
enrage  them.  VVha^ver  tbey.OMantt 
the  Jews  understood  them  in  our  sense* 
and  to»k  Jesus  for  a  blasphemer,  John 
X.  33.-3.  Cmnpare  the  perfectimu  wAm* 
art  aecribed  to  Jeme  Chntt  in  the  Scrips 
turrn^  with  theee  which  are  aeeribed  l»  Cted 
Jesus  Christ  declares,  **  AH  things  tba 
the  Father  hath  ata  voXxtki*  Vtai  ^ 
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15.  a  vtry  dangeroos  propontko,  if  he 
were  not  God.  The  writers  of  revela- 
tion atcribe  to  bion  the  saiiie  perfec- 
lioa&  which  Uiey  ascribe  to  God.  Com- 
pare Jer.  X.  10.  with  Ita,  Ix.  6.  Exod. 
jm.  13.  with  Heb  i.  8.  ler  xxxiL  19. 
with  Is.  is.  6.  Ps.  cii.  24. 27.  with  HeU 
Siii.  8.  Jer.  xxiu.  24.  wHb  £ph.  i.  20. 
33,  1  Sam.  ii.  5.  witb  John  xiv.  30.  If 
Jesus  Christ  be  God,  the  ascriptioo  of 
the  perfections  of  God  to  him  are  pro* 
per;  if  he  be  not,  the  apostles  are 
chargeable  with  weakoe&s  or  wicktd- 
Bess,  and  either  would  destroy  their 
dahn  of  inspiratioo.— 4.  Cnuider  the 
vtrks  that  are  OMcribtd  to  Jftan  Chin,  and 
Compare  them  with  the  eUUnm  of  Jehiyvah. 
Is  creation  a  work  «f  God  f  **  By  Jesus 
Christ  were  all  things  created,**  Col.  i. 
US,  Is  preservatirm  a  work  of  Giid^ 
''Jesus  Christ  upholds  all  things  by  the 
word  of  his  pt^wer,*'  Ht- b  i.  3.  Is  the 
'  laiisioD  of  the  prophets  a  work  of  GrKt  ^ 

iesus  Christ  is  the  Lord  God  of  thtr 
ioly  prophets ;  and  it  wss  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  which  testified  to  them  before- 
hand the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the 
fforj  that  should  follow,  Neh.  ix.  30. 
Rev.  zxii.  6. 16.  1  Pet  i.  11.  Is  the  sal- 
TStioD  of  sinners  a  work  of  God  ?  Christ 
ia  the  Saviour  of  all  that  believe,  John 
iv.  42.  Heb.  v.  9.  Is  the  forgiveness  of 
th)  a  work  of  God  ?  Thr  Son  of  Man 
hath  power  to  forgive  sins,  Matt.  ix.  6 
The  same  might  be  said  of  the  illumi- 
nation of  the  mind ;  the  sanctification 
of  the  heart ;  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead ;  the  judging  of  the  world ;  the 
glorificadon  cf  the  righteous ;  Uie  eternal 
punishment  of  the  wicked ;  all  which 
works,  in  one  part  of  Scripture,  are  as- 
cribed to  God;  and  all  which,  in  ano- 
ther part  of  Scripture,  are  ascribed  to 
Jesus  Christ.  Now,  if  Jesus  Christ  be 
not  God,  into  what  contradictions  these 
writers  must  fall !  They  contradict  one 
another:  tliey  contradict  themselves 
Either  Jesus  Christ  is  God,  or  their 
conduct  is  unaccountable.-— 5.  Consider 
thtU  divine  roon/up  which  the  Scripturet 
claim  for  Jetiu  ChritU  It  is  a  command 
of  God,  ^  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord 
thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve." 
Matt,  iv  20  yet  the  Scriptures  cim- 
mand  "all  the  angels  of  Crod  to  worship 
Christ,"  Heb  i  6.  Twenty  times  in  the 
New  Tesument,  grace,  mercy,  and 
peace,  are  implored  of  Christ,  together 
with  the  Father.  Baptism  is  an  act  of 
worship  performed  in  his  name.  Matt, 
xxviii.  19.  Swearing  is  an  act  of  wor- 
■hip:  a  solemn  appeal  in  important 
eases  to  the  omniscient  God,  and  this 
gopeal  Is  made  to  Christ,  Rom.  ix.  1 
TM  06iiiittlttii«  of  the  soul  to  God  at 


r;  death  is  a  sacred  act  of  worship :  ia  the 
■;  performance  of  this  act,  Stephen  ^Sft^ 
i!  saying.  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit* 
\\  Acts  vii-  59.  The  whole  host  of  heaven 
I  worship  him  that  sitteth  upon  the 
I  throne,  and  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and 
[ever.  Rev.  v.  13,  14.— 6.  OUeroe  the 
\appficaiion  of  Old  Te9tament  paaoagea 
which  beleng  to  Jeho^vah,  !•  Jeni»  tn  the 
^ew  TeetametUt  and  try  whether  m9u  can 
acquit  the  writera  of  the  A'ew  lifiamemt 
of  mitrrpretentationf  on  euppotitian  thai 
Jeeue  it  not  God.  St  Paul  9a>'S,  **  We 
shall  all  stand  before  the  judgment* 
seat  of  Christ."  That  we  shall  all  be 
judged,  we  allow ;  but  how  do  you  prove 
that  Christ  shall  be  our  Judge  }  Be- 
cau^  adds  the  apostle,  it  is  written, 
*'  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  every  knee 
shall  bow  to  me,  aihl  every  toni^ue  shall 
confess  to  Gr,d"  Rom.  xiv.  10,  11.  with 
Is  xiv.  20,  &c.  What  stnt  of  reasoning 
IS  this^  How  does  this  applv  to  Christ, 
if  Christ  be  not  God  f  And  how  dare 
a  man  quote  one  of  the  most  enarded 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament  for  such 
a  purpose  ?  John  the  Baptist  is  he  who 
was  spoken  of  by  the  prophet  Esaiat, 
saying  prepare  ye  the  way,  Matth.  iiL 
1.  3.  Isaiah  saith.  Prepare  ye  the  way 
of  THE  Loan  ;  make  straight  a  hurh- 
way  for  our  God,  Is.  xI.  3,  fica  fiat 
what  has  John  the  Baptist  to  do  with 
all  this  description,  if  Jesus  Christ  be 
only  a  messenger  of  Jehovah,  and  not 
Jehovah  himself^  For  Isaiah  saith.  Pre- 
pare ye  the  way  of  Jehovah,  Compare 
also,  Zech  xii.  10.  with  John  xix.  34. 
37.  la  vi.  with  John  xii.  39.  Is.  viii, 
13,  14.  with  1  Pit.  ii  8.  Allow  Jesus 
Christ  to  b^  God,  and  all  these  ap- 
plications are  proper.  If  we  deny  it, 
the  New  Tesument,  we  must  own,  is 
one  of  the  most  unaccountable  compo- 
sitions in  the  world,  calculated  to  make 
easy  things  hard  to  be  understood.-^/. 
Examine  whether  eventa  have  juottfied  that 
noliim  of  Chnatiemity  which  the  prophets 
gave  their  countrymen  of  it,  (/*  Jeoua  Chriat 
be  not  God,  The  calUng[  of  the  Gen- 
tiles from  the  worfthip  ot  idols  to  the 
worship  of  the  one  living  and  true  God, 
is  one  event,  which,  the  prophets  said, 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah  should  bring 
to  pass.  If  Jesus  Christ  be  God,  the 
event  answers  the  prophecy ;  if  not,  the 
event  is  not  come  to  pass,  for  Chris- 
tians in  general  worship  Jesus ;  which  is 
idolatry,  if  he  be  not  God.  Isaiah  ii.  iii. 
aiid  iv.  Zeph.  ii  11.  Zech.  xiv.  9.  The 
primitive  Christians  certainly  worship- 
ped Him  as  God.  Pliny,  who  waa  ap- 
pointed governor  of  the  province  of  K- 
thynia  by  the  emperor  Trajan,  In  the 
yearl03,exami] 
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Christians  for  their  Don-conformity  to  the 
established  religion  of  the  empire.    In  a 
letter  to  the  emperor,  giving  an  account 
of  his  conduct,  he  declares,  "they  af- 
firmed the  whole  of  their  guilt,  or  their 
errar^  was,  that  they  met  on  a  certain 
flUted  day,  before  it  was  light,  and  ad- 
dressed themselves  in  a  form  of  prayer 
to  Christ  as  to  some  God.**    Thus  Pliny 
meant    to    inform  the    emperor  that 
Chriidans    worthippcd     ChHtt,     Justin 
Maftyr,  who  Uvea  about  150  years  after 
Christ,  asserts,  that  the  Christians  wor- 
ahipped  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Spnit»    Besides  his  testimony,  there  are 
mmbetleM  passajges  in  the  tathers  that 
attest  the  truth  in  question  ;  cspedally 
in  TertuUian,  Hippolytus,  Fehz,  &c. 
Mahomet,  who  lived  in  the  nxth  cen- 
tnj,  considers  Christians  in  the  light  of 
inraeli  and  idolaters  throughout   the 
Koran ;  and  indeed,  had  not  Christians 
worshipped  Christ,  he  could  have  had  no 
thadoir  of  a   pr^ence  to  reform  their 
reQgian,  »m1  to  bring  them  back  to  the 
worship  of  one  God.    That   the   far 
greater  part  of  Christians  have   con- 
Smied   to  worship  Jesus,   will  not  be 
dflobted;  now,    it  Christ  be  not  God, 
then  the  Christians  have  been  guilty  of 
idolatry ;  and  if  they  have  been  guilty  of 
Idolatiy,  then  it  must  appear  remarka- 
ble that  the  apostles,  who  foretold  the 
corruptions  of  Christianity,  2  Tim.  iti. 
should  never  have  foreseen  nor  warned 
tis  against  worshipping  Christ.  In  no  part 
of  the  Scripture  is  there  the  least  inti- 
mation of  Christians  falling  into  idolatry 
in  this  respect.    Sun-ly  if  this  had  been 
an  error  which  was  so  universally  to 
prevail,  those  Scriptures  which  are  able 
to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation,  would 
have  left  us  warning  on  so  important  a 
topic    Lastly  considi^r  what  number iesa 
fiasiages  of  Serif iturr  have  no  sense t  or 
a  very  absurd  one,  \f  Jesus  (  hnst  be  a 
mare  man   See  Rom.  i.  :3.  I  Tim.  iii.  16. 
John  xiv.  9.  xvii.  5.  Phil.  ii.  6.  IN  ex.  1. 
4.  1  Tim.  i  2,  Acts  xxii.  12  and  ix  17. 
But  thoui^h  Jesus  Christ  be  (ind,  yet 
Cor  our  sakes,  and  for  our  salvation,  he 
took  upon  him   human  nature:^ this  is 
therefore  called  his  humanity/  Mur- 
cioo,    Apellus,    Valentinus.   and    many 
other  heretics,  denied  ('hrist's  huma- 
mty,  as  some  have  done  since.     But 
that  Christ  had  a  true  human  body,  and 
not  a  mere  human  shape,  or  a  body  that 
wn  not  real  flesh,  is  very  evident  from 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  Is  vii.  12.  Luke 
niv.  39.  Heb.  ii.  14    Luke  i.  43.  Phil. 
ii.  7,  8    John  i    14.    Besides,   he  ate 
drank,  slept,  walked,  worked,  and  was 
weary.  Hr  groaned,  bletl  and  died,  upon 
tl^  cron.    It  was  nocessarir  that  he 


should  thus  be  human,  in  order  to  fultii 
the  divine  designs  and  prophecies  re- 
bpecting  the  shedding  of  his  blood  for 
our  salvation,  which  could  not  have  been 
done,  had  he  not  possessed  a  real  body. 
It  is  also  as  evident  that  he  assumed'otir 
whole  nature,  soul  as  well  as  body.  If 
he  had  not,  he  could  not  have  been  ca* 
pable  of  that  sore  amazement  and  8or« 
row  unto  death,  and  all  those  other  acts 
of  grieving,  feeling,  rejoicing,  &c  as- 
scribed  tonim.  It  was  not,  however,  our 
sinful  nature  he  assumed,  but  the  lik^ 
ness  of  it,  Rom.  viii.  2.  for  he  was  with- 
out sin,  and  did  no  iniquity.  His  human 
nature  must  not  be  confounded  with  his 
divine  ;  for  though  there  be  a  union  of 
natures  in  Christ,  yet  there  is  not  a  mix- 
ture or  confusion  of  them  or  their  pro- 
perties. His  humanity  is  not  changed 
Imto  his  deity,  nor  his  deity  intohnman- 
■^ity ;  but  the  two  natures  are  distinct 
in  one  person.  How  this  union  exists  is 
above  our  comprehension ;  and,  indeed* 
if  we  cannot  explain  how  our  own  bo* 
dies  and  souls  are  united,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  we  can  explain  this  astonish- 
ing mysteiy  of  God  manifest  in  the  flesh. 
See  Mediator. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  chanxetft  of 
Jesus  Christ,  which,  while  its  affords  as 
the  most  plea^ng  subject  for  meditation* 
exhibits  to  us  an  example  of  the  most 
perfect  and  delighthil  kind. 

••  Here,"  as  an  elegant  writer  ob- 
Sfrves  "every  grace  that  can  recom- 
mend religion,  and  every  virtue  that  can 
adorn  humanity,  are  so  blended,  as  to 
excite  our  admiration,  and  engage  our 
love.  In  abstaininvi  from  licentious  plea* 
sures,  he  was  equally  free  from  ostenta- 
tious singularity  and  churlish  sullen- 
nebS.  When  h*;  comphrd  with  the  es- 
tablished ceremonies  of  his  countr>'men« 
that  cotnpliance  was  not  accompanied 
by  any  marks  of  bigotry  or  superstition : 
when  he  opposed  their  rooted  prepos* 
sessions,  his  opposition  was  perfectly  ex- 
empt from  the  captious  petulence  of  • 
controversialist,  and  the  undistingmsh- 
ing  zeal  (;f  an  innovator.  His  courage 
was  active  in  encountering  the  dangers 
in  which  he  was  exposed,  and  passive 
under  the  aggravated  calamiUes  which 
the  malice  ofnis  toes  heaped  upon  him  ; 
his  fortitude  was  remote  from  everv  ap* 
pearance  of  rashness,  and  his  patience 
was  equally  exenmt  from  abject  pnsil- 
lanimlty :  he  was  nrm  without  obstinacy 
and  humble  without  meanness  —Thoi^ 
possessed  of  the  most  unbounded  power, 
we  behokl  him  living  continually  in  m 
state  of  voluntary  humiliation  and  p<^ 
verty ;  we  see  him  daily  exposed  to  a' 
most  evety  mcies  oC  want  snl  % 
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tress;  afflicted  without  a  comforter, 
persecuted  without  a  protector;  and 
waxKiering  about,  according  to  his  own 
pathetic  complaint,  because  he  had  not 
where  to  lay  hi$  head.  Though  regard- 
less of  the  pleasures,  and  sometTtnes 
destitute  of  the  comforts  of  life  he  never 
provokes  our  disgust  by  the  sourness  of 
the  misanthrope,  or  our  contempt  by  the 
inactivity  of  tne  recluse.  His  attention 
to  the  welfare  of  mankind  was  eviden- 
ced not  only  t)y  his  salutary  injunctions, 
bat  by  his  readiness  to  embrace  every 
opportunity^  of  relieving  their  distress 
and  administering  to  their  wants.  In 
every  period  and  circumstance  of  his 
life,  we  behold  dignity  and  elevation 
blended  with  love  and  pity  ;  somethingi 
which,  though  it  awakens  our  admira- 
tion, yet  attracts  our  confidence.  We 
see  power ;  but  it  is  power  which  is  ra-^ 
flier  our  security  than  our  dread ;  a 
power  softened  with  tenderness,  and 
toothing  while  it  awes.  With  all  the 
gentleness  of  a  meek  and  lowlv  mind, 
we  behold  a  heroic  firmness,  which  no 
terrors  could  restrain.  In  the  private 
scenes  of  life,  and  in  the  public  occupa- 
tioos  of  his  ministry ;  whether  the  ob- 
ject of  admiration  or  ridicule,  of  love 
or  of  persecution  ;  whether  welcomed 
with  hdsannas,  or  insulted  with  anathe- 
mas, we  still  see  him  pursuing  with  un- 
wearied constancy  the  same  end,  and 
preserving  the  same  integrity  of  life  and 
manners  "^    JVhite^9  Sermons ^  ser.  5. 

Considering  htm  as  a  Moral  Teacher, 
we  must  be  struck  with  the  greatest 
admiradon.  As  Dr.  Palev  observes, 
**  he  preferred  solid  to  popular  virtues, 
a  character  which  is  commonly  despised, 
to  a  character  universally  extolled,  he 

e laced,  in  our  licentious  vices,  the  check 
I  the  right  place, viz.  upon  the  thoughts; 
he  collected  human  duty  into  two  well- 
devised  rules ;  he  repeated  these  rules, 
and  laid  great  stress  upon  them,  and 
thereby  fixed  the  sentiments  of  his  fol- 
lowers :  he  excluded  all  regard  to  re- 
putation in  our  devotion  and  alms,  and, 
hf  parity  of  reason,  in  our  other  virtues ; 
lus  instructions  were  delivered  in  a  form 
calculated  for  impression;  they  wer^ 
Illustrated  by  paraolei,  the  choice  and 
•tructure  of  which  would  have  been  ad- 
ndred  in  any  compositioo  whatever :  ht 
was  free  from  the  usual  symptoms  ot 
enthusiasm,  ht>4t  aud  vehemence  in  de- 
votion, austerity  in  institutions,  and  a 
wild  particularity  in  the  description  of 
a  future  state ;  he  was  free  also  from 
toe  depravities  of  his  age  and  country  ; 
without  superstition  among  the  most  su- 
Mititious  of  men,  yet  not  decrying  po- 
mre  disdnctkot  or  tactemal  obsOT- 


ances,  but  soberly  recalling  them  to  the 
principle  of  their  establishment,  and  to 
their  place  in  die  scale  of  human  duties  ; 
there  was  nothing  of  sophistry  or  tri- 
fling, though  amidst  teadiers  remarka- 
ble for  nothing  so  much  as  frivolous  sub- 
tilties  and  quibbling  expoptions :  he  was 
candid  and  liberal  mhisjudementof  the 
rest  of  mankind,  although  belonging  to 
a  people  who  affected  a  separate  dium 
to  divine  favour,  and,  in  consequence  of 
that  opinion,  prone  to  uncharitableoess, 
partiality,  and  restriction ;  in  his  reli- 
gion there  was  no  scheme  of  builcUng  up 
a  hierarchy,  or  of  ministering  to  tte 
views  of  human  governments;  in  a  word* 
there  was  every  thing  so  grand  in  doc- 
trine, and  so  delightful  in  manner,  that 
the  people  mi^t  well  exclaim— Sorely, 
never  man  spake  like  this  man !" 

At  to  Mm  examfilct  bishop  Newoome 
observes,  '*  it  was  of  the  most  perCect 
piety  to  God,  and  of  the  most  extensive 
oenevdence  and  the  snost  tender  com- 
passion to  men.  He  does  not  merely 
exhibit  a  life  of  strict  justice,  but  of 
overflowing  benienity.  Ifis  temperance 
has  not  the  darx  shades  of  austerity ; 
his  meekness  does  not  d^nerate  into 
apathy;  his  humility  is  signal,  amidst 
a  splendour  of  qualities  more  than  hu- 
man :  his  fortitude  is  eminent  and  ex- 
emplary in  enduring  the  most  formida- 
ble external  evils,  and  the  sharpest  ac- 
tual sufferings.  His  patience  is  invin- 
cible ;  his  resignation  entire  and  abso- 
lute. Truth  and  luncerity  shine  through- 
out his  whole  conduct.  Though  of  hea- 
venly descent,  he  shows  obedience  and 
aflTection  to  his  earthly  parents ;  he  ap- 
proves, loves,  and  attaches  himself  to 
amiable  qualities  in  the  human  race ;  he 
respects  authority,  religious  and  civil ; 
and  be  evidences  regard  for  his  country, 
by  promoting  its  most  essential  p)od  in 
a  painful  ministry  dedicated  to  its  ser- 
vice, by  deploring  its  calamities,  and 
by  laying  down  his  life  for  its  benefit. 
Kvery  one  of  his  eminent  virtues  is  regu- 
lated by  consummate  prudence :  and  be 
both  wins  the  love  of  his  friends,  and 
extorts  4the  approbation  and  wonder  of 
his  enemies.  Nevr.r  was  a  character  at 
the  same  time  so  commanding  and  na- 
tural; s'}  rrspKndent  and  pissing,  so 
amiable  and  venerable.  There  is  a  pe- 
culiar contrast  in  it  between  an  awful 
greatness,  dignity,  and  majesty,  and  the 
most  conciliating  loveliness,  tenderness, 
and  softness.  He  now  converses  with 
prophets,  lawgivers,  and  angels;  and 
the  next  instant  he  meekly  eixiures  the 
dulness  of  his  disciples,  and  the  blas- 
phemies and  rage  of  the  multitude.  He 
now  calls  himseit  gretter  than  Sdomon ; 
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one  who  can  commaDd  legions  of  angels ; 
and  giver  of  life  to  wKomsoever  he 
pleaseth ;  the  Son  of  Gud.  who  shall  sit 
oo  his  glorious  throne  to  iudge  the  world : 
at  other  times  we  find  him  embradng 
jrouDg  children  ;  not  lifting  ap  his  voice 
in  the  streets,  nor  ^ucnctung  the  smok- 
ing flax  i  calluig  his  disciples  not  ser- 
▼ants»  but  friends  and  brethren,  and  com- 
fbrtii^  them  with  an  exuberant  and  pa- 
rental affection.  Let  us  pause  an  instant, 
and  fill  oar  minds  with  the  idea  of  one 
who  knew  all  things,  heavenly  and 
earthly ;  searched  and  laid  open  the  in- 
most recesses  of  the  heart;  rectified 
every  prejudice,  and  removed  every 
miitoke  of  a  moral  and  religious  kind  ; 
bT  a  word  exercised  a  sovereignty  over 
all  nature,  penetrated  the  hidden  events 
cl  fatttrityt  gave  promises  of  admission 
into  a  happy  immortality,  had  the  keys 
of  tife  and  death,  claimed  a  union  with 
the  Father ;  and  yet  was  pious,  mild, 
gentle,  humble,  affable,  social,  benevo- 
lent, friendly,  and  affectionate.  Such  a 
character  is  fairer  than  the  morning 
star.  Cach  separate  virtue  is  made 
stronger  bjr  opposition  and  contrast: 
and  the  union  ot  so  many  virtues  forms 
a  brightness  which  fitly  represents  the 
wfary  of  that  God  *  who  iohabiteth  light 
fiiiOceMble.' "  See  Iioinnson'9  Flea 
fir  the  DivinUy  of  Christ,  from  which 
many  of  the  above  remarks  are  taken : 
BiMhofi  BulVs  Judgment  of  the  Catho- 
Ue  Church  /  Mdadie,  Waterland,  Haw 
ker,  and  Hey,  on  the  Divinity  of  Chrittt; 
Raider,  Stackhotue,  ^ndDoyley*e  Lives 
of  Christ ;  Dr.  Jamieson's  View  of  the 
Doctrine  of  Scri/ithre,  and  the  Primi- 
tive Faith  concerning  the  Deity  of 
Christ,'  Owen  on  the  Glory  of  Christ* s 
Person;  Hurrion*s  Christ  Crucified i 
Bitho/t  Newcomers  Observations  on  our 
Lord's  Conduct  ,•  and  Paley*s  Eviden- 
C€9qf  Christianity. 

JEWS,  a  name  derived  from  the  pa- 
triarch Judah,  and  given  to  the  descen- 
dants of  Abraham  by  his  eldest  son 
Isaac  We  shall  here  present  the  rea- 
der  with  as  comprehensive  a  view  of 
this  singular  people  as  we  can. 

1.  Jews,  fistory  of  the. — The  Al- 
mighty promised  Aoraham  that  he 
would  raider  his  seed  extremely  nu- 
merous :  this  promise  began  to  be  ful- 
filled in  Jacob's  twelve  sons.  In  about 
two  hundred  and  fifteen  years  they  in- 
creased in  Egypt  from  seventeen  to  be- 
tween two  and  three  millions,  men,  wo- 
men, and  children.  While  Joseph  li- 
ved, they  were  kindly  used  by  the  Egyp- 
tian monarchs ;  but  soon  after,  fn^m  a 
wufwclon  that  they  would  become  ta* 
iHfong  for  the  natives,  they  were  con- 


demned to  slavery ;  but  the  more  they 
were  oppressed,  the  more  they  grew. 
The  mmwives,  and  others,  were  there- 
fore ordered  to  murder  every  male  in* 
fant  at  the  time  of  lis  birth ;  but  thejr, 
shifting  the  horrible  task,  every  body 
was  then  ordered  to  destroy  the  maie 
children  wherever  they  found  them. 
After  they  had  been  thus  oppressed  for 
about  one  hundred  vears,  and  on  the 
very  day  that  finished  the  four  hundred 
and  thirtieth  year  from  God's  first  pro- 
mise of  a  seed  to  Abraham,  and  about 
f 'ur  hundred  years  after  the  biith  of 
Isaac,  God,  hy  terrible  plagues  on  the 
Egyptians,  obliged  them  to  fiberate  the 
Hebrews  under  the  direction  of  Motet 
and  Aaron.  Pharoah  pursued  them 
with  a  mighty  army;  out  the,  Locd 

2)ened  a  passage  for  them  throufj^  tha 
ed  Sea ;  and  the  Egyptians,  in  at- 
tempting to  follow  them,  were  drown- 
ed.  After  this,  we  find  them  in  a  drr 
and  barren  desert,  without  My  prori- 
sion  for  their  journey ;  but  Groa  sup- 
plied them  with  water  ^m  a  rock,  and 
manna  and  quails  from  heaven.  A  little 
after,  they  routed  the  Amalekites,  who 
fell  on  their  rear.  In  the  wildemett 
God  delivered  them  the  law,  and  con- 
firmed the  authority  of  Moses.  Three 
thousand  of  them  were  cut  off"  for  wor- 
shipping the  golden  calf;  and  for  loath- 
inj;  the  manna,  thc^  were  punished 
with  a  month's  eating  of  flesh,  till  a 
pla^e  brake  out  among  them  :  and  for 
their  rash  belief  of  the  ten  wicked  spiesL 
and  their  contempt  of  the  promised 
land,  God  had  entirely  destroyed  them, 
had  not  Moses's  prayers  prevented. 
They  were  condemned,  however,  to 
wander  in  the  desert  till  the  end  of  forty 
years,  till  that  whole  gent  ratioii,  cjcctpt 
Caleb  and  Joshua,  should  be  cut  off*  by 
death.  Here  they  were  often  punisbed 
for  their  rebellion,  idolatry,  whoredom, 
&c.  God's  marvellous  favours/however, 
were  still  continued  in  ccmducting  and 
supplyinfjl  them  with  meat;  and  the 
streams  issuing  from  thr  rock  Meribah, 
followed  their  camp  about  thirty-nine 
years,  and  their  clothes  never  waxed 
old.  On  their  entrance  into  Canaan, 
God  ordered  them  to  cut  off  every  ido- 
latrous Canaanite  ;  but  they  spared  vatt 
numbers  of  them,  who  enticed  them  to 
wickedness,  and  were  sometimet  GodTt 
rod  to  punish  them  For  many  aget 
they  had  enjoyed  little  protperity,  and 
often  relapsed  Into  awfiil  idotatry,  wor- 
shiping Baalim,  Ashtaroth,  Micah  and 
the  Danites  introduced  it  not  long  after 
Joshua's  death.  About  thi*  time  the 
lewdness  dF  the  men  of  Giheah  c 
sinned  a  war  of  the  tk^eckXxibtaii 
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theiF  bi:ethren  of  Benjamin :  tliey  were  ; 
twice  routed  by  the  Denjamites,  and 
forty  thousand  of  them  were  slain.  In 
Die  third,  however,  all  the  Benjamites 
were  slain,  except  six  hundred.  Vexed 
fbr  tile-  loss  of  a  tribe,  the  other  Hebrews 
provided  wives  for  the^  sax  hundred,  at 
the  expense  of  slayinp^  most  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Jabesh  Gilead.  Their  re- 
lapses  into  idolatry  also  bnmght  on 
them  repeated  turns  of  slavery  from  the 
heathen  among  or  around  tnem.  See 
books  of  Judges  and  Samuel.  Maving 
been  govemedf  bv  judges  for  about  three 
hundred  and  tony  years,  after  the 
death  of  Joshua  they  took  a  fancy  to 
have  a  king.  Saul  was  their  first  so- 
vereign, under  whose  reign  they  bad 
perpetual  struggles  with  the  Ammon- 
ites, Moabites,  and  Philistines.  After 
fibaat  seven  years'  struggling  between 
4he  eleven  tribes  that  clave  to  Ishbo- 
fheth,  the  aon  of  Saul,  and  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  which  erected  themselves  Intp  a 
kingdom  under  David,  David  became 
sole  monarch.  Under  him  they  sub- 
dued their  neighbours,  the  Philistines, 
Bdomites,  and  others;  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  whole  dominion  which 
had  been  promised  them,  from  the  t)or- 
der  of  Egvpt  to  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. Under  Solomon  they  had  lit- 
tle war :  when  he  died,  ten  of  the  He- 
brew tribes  formed  a  kingdom  of  Israel, 
or  Ephraim  for  themselves,  under  Jero- 
boam, the  son  of  Nebat,  in  opposition  to 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
ruled  t^  the  famiW  of  David.  The 
kingdom  of  Israel,  Ephraim,  or  the  ten 
tribes,  had  never  so  much  as  one  pious 
king :  idolatry  was  always  their  esta- 
blisned  religion.  The  kingdom  of  Ju- 
dah had  pious  and  wicked  sovt* reigns  by 
turns,  though  they  often  relapsed  into 
idolatry,  which  brought  great  distress 
upon  them.  See  books  of  Samuel, 
Kings,  and  Chronicles.  Not  onlv  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  but  that  of  Judah, 
was  brought  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin 
after  the  death  of  Jeboshaphat.  After 
various  changes,  sometimes  for  the  bet- 
ter, and  sometimes  for  the  worse,  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  was  ruined,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  four  ytars  after  its  erec- 
tion, by  So,  king  of  Egypt,  and  Hal- 
manaser,  king  of  Assyria,  who  invaded 
it,  and  destroyed  most  of  the  people. 
Jadah  was  invaded  by  Sannacherib; 
but  Hezekiah*s  piety,  and  Isaiah's  pray- 
er, were  the  means  of  their  preserva- 
tion :  but  under  Mannssch,  the  Jews 
abandoned  themselves  to  horrid  im- 
inety;  for  which  they  were  punished 
by  £sarhaddon,  king  of  Assyria,  who 
Invadod  »iid  itdueed  the  kingdom,  and 


carried  Manasseh  prisoner  to  Babylon, 
Manasseh  repented,  and  the  Lord 
brought  him  oack  to  his  kingdom, 
vihtte  he  promoted  the  reformation; 
but  his  son  Amon  defaced  all.  Jotiah, 
however,  again  promoted  it,  and  car- 
ried it  to  a  higher  pitch  than  In  the 
reigns  of  David  and  Solomon.  After  Jo- 
siah  was  slain  by  Pharaoh  Necho,  king 
of  Egypt,  the  people  returned  to  Idola- 
try, and  God  ^ve  them  up  to  servitude 
to  the  Egyptians  and  the  Chaldeans. 
The  fate  of  their  kings  Jehoaz,  Jehoia- 
kim,  Jehoiachin,  and  Zedekiah,  was  un- 
happy. Provoked  by  Zedekiah't  trea- 
chery, Nebuchadnezzar  invaded  the 
kingdom,  murdered  vast  numbers,  and 
reduced  them  to  captivity.  Thus  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  was  ruined,  A.  M. 
3416,  about  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
ei^ht  years  after  its  division  from  that 
ofthe  ten  tribes.     In  the  seventieth 

J  ear  from  the  begun  capdvlty,  the 
ews,  according  to  the  edict  of  Cyms, 
king  of  Persia,  who  had  overtaroed  the 
empire  of  Chaldta,  returned  to  their 
own  country.  See  Nehemiah,  Ezra. 
Vast  numbers  of  them,  who  had  agreea- 
ble settlements,  renuiined  in  Babylon. 
After  their  return  they  rebuilt  the  tem- 
ple and  city  of  Jerubalem,  put  away 
their  Strang  wives,  and  renewed  their 
covenant  with  God. 

About  3490,  or  3546,  they  escaped  the 
ruin  designed  them  by  Haman.  About 
3653.  Darius  Ochus,  king  of  Persia,  ra- 
vaged part  of  Jude^,  and  carried  off  a 
great  many  prisoners.  When  Alexan- 
der was  in  Canaan,  about  3670,  he  con- 
firmed to  them  all  their  privileges ;  and, 
having  built  Alexandria,  he  settled  vast 
numbers  of  them  there.  About  fourteen 
years  after,  Ptolemy  Lagus,  the  Greek 
king  of  Egypt,  ravaged  Judea,  and  car- 
ried one  hundred  thousand  prisoners  to 
Egypt,  but  used  them  kindly,  and  as- 
!  signed  them  many  places  of  trust. 
I  About  eight  years  after,  he  transported 
another  multitude  ot  Jews  to  Egypt, 
and  gave  them  considerable  privileges. 
About  the  same  time,  Seleucus  Nicator, 
having  built  about  thirty  new  cities  in 
Asia,  settled  in  them  as  maiy  Jews  as 
he  could;  and  Ftolemv  Philadelphus, 
of  Egypt,  about  3720,  bought  ^he  free- 
dom of  all  the  Jew  slaves  in  Egypt, 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  ab(mr  383^  en- 
raged with  them  for  rejoicing  at  the  re- 
port of  his  death,  and  for  the  peculiar 
torm  of  their  worship,  in  his  return 
from  Egypt,  forced  his  way  into  Jeru- 
salem, and  murdered  forty  thousand  of 
them ;  and  about  two  vears  after  he  or- 
dered his  troops  to  pillage  the  cities  of 
Judca,  and  morder  thp  men,  and  aeO 
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the  women  and  children  for  slaves,  j 
Multitudes  were  killed,  and  ten  thou-| 
sand  prisoners  carried  off;  the  temple 
was  dedicated  to  Olympius,  an  idol  of 
Greece,  and  the  Jews  exposed  to  the 
bnett  treatment.  Mattathias,  the  priest, 
with  his  sons,  chiefly  Judas,  Jonathan, 
and  Smon,  who  were  called  Maccabees, 
bravely  fought  for  their  religion  and  li- 
berties.   Jc^s,  who  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther about  3840,  gave  Nicanor  and  the 
king's  troops  a  terrible  defeat,  regained  | 
the  temple,  and  dedicated  it  anew,  re- 
stored the  daily  worship,  and  repaired 
Jerusalem,  which  was  almost  in  a  ruin- 
ous heap.    After  his  death,  Jonathan 
and  Simon,  his  brethren,  successively 
succeeded  him;  and  both  wisely  and 
bravely  promoted  the  welfare  of  the 
church  and  state.  Simon  was  succeeded 
by  his  iOD  Hircanus,  who  subdued  Idu 
mem,  and  reduced  the  Samaritans.    In 
3899  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jan- 
neus>  who  reduced  the  Philistines,  the 
country  of  Moab,  Ammon,  Gilead,  and 
part   of  Arabia.    Under  these   three 
reigns  alone  the  Jewish  nation  was  in- 
dependent after  the  captivity.     After 
the  death  of  the  widow  of  Janncus,  who 
gotvemed  nine  years,  the  nation  was  al  | 
most  ruined  with  civil  broils.    In  3939, 
Anstnbulus  i*.vited  the  Romans  to  as- 
sist him  againbt  Hircanus,  his  elder  bro- 
ther. The  country  was  quickly  reduced, 
and  Jerusalem  look  by  force ;  and  Pom- 
pey,  and  a  number  uf  his  oflicers,  pushed 
their  way  into  the  sanctuary,  if  not  mto 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  to  view  the  furniture 
thereof.     Nine  years  after,  Crassus  the 
Roman  general,   pillaged  the  temple  of 
its  valuables.    After  Judea  had  for  more 
than  thirty  yea-    ieen  a  scene  of  ravage 
and  blood,  and  t\.  enty-four  of  which  had 
been  oppressed   by  'Herod   the   Great, 
Herod  g'<t  himself  installed  in  the  king- 
dom.   About  twenty  years  before  our 
Saviour's  birth,  he.  with  the  Jews'  con- 
sent, began  to  build  the  temple.    About 
this  time  the  Jews   had   hopes   of  the 
Messiah  ;  and  about  A  M.  4000,  Christ 
actually  came,  whom  Herod  (instigated 
by  the  fear  of  losing  his  throne)  sought 
to  murder.    The  Jews,  however,  a  few 
excepted,   rejected  the   Messiah,  and 
put  him  to  death.    The  sceptre   was 
now  wholly  departed  from  Judah ;  and 
Judea,  about  twenty- seven  years  before, 
reduced    tu   a  province.      The    Jews, 
since  that  time,  have  been  scattered, 
contemned,   persecuted,   and  enslaved 
amoog  all  nations,  not  mixed  with  any 
io   the  common  manner,   but  have  re- 
mained  as   a  body  distinct  by  them- 
selves, 
d.  /rwt,  9cntiment9  of.    The  Jews 


commonly  reckon  but  thirteen  articles 
of  their  faith     Maimonides,  a  famous 
Jewish  rabbi,  reduced  them  to  this  num- 
ber when  he  drew  up  their  confessioa 
about  the  end  of  the  eleventh*  Qenturyt 
and  it  was  generally  received.    All  the 
Jews  are  obliged  to  Hve  and  die  in  the 
profession  uf  these   thirteen   articles^ 
which  are  as  follow : — 1.  That  God  is  the 
creator  of  all  things ;  that  he  guides  and 
supports  all  creatures :  that  he  has  done 
every  thing ;  and  that  he  still  acts,  and 
shall  act  during  the  whole  eternity.-— 9. 
That  God  is  one :  there  is  no  unity  like 
his.    He  alone  hath  been,  is,  and  shall 
be  eternally  our  God.-^.  That  God  is 
incorporeal,  and  cannot  have  any  mate- 
rial properties;   and  no  corporeal  es- 
sence can  be  compared  with  him.<— 4» 
That  G<d  is  the  beginning  and  end  of 
all  things,  and  shall  eternally  subsist.^-* 
5.  That  God  alone  ought  to  be  wor> 
shipped,  and  none  beside  him  is  to  be 
adored.^6.  That  whatever  has  been 
taught  by  the  prophets  is  true.— 7.  That 
Moses  is  the  head  and  father  of  all  coo- 
temporary  doctors,  of  those  who  liv^ 
before  or  shall  live  after  him.^.  That 
the  law  was  given  bv  Moses.— >9.  That 
the  law  shall  never  be  altered,  and  that 
God  will  give  no  other.— 10.  lliat^yod 
knows  all  the  thoughts  and  actions  of 
mea — 11.  That  God  will  regard  the 
works  of  all  those  who  have  performed 
what  he  commands,  and  punish  those 
who  have  transgressed  his  laws.— 12. 
That  the  Messiah  is  to  come,  though  he 
tarry  a  long  time. — IS.  lliat  there  shall 
be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  when  God 
shall  think  fit. 

The  modem  Jews  adhere  still  as 
closely  to  the  Mosaic  dispensation  as 
their  dispersed  and  despised  condition 
will  permit  them.  Their  service  consists 
chiefly  in  reading  the  law  in  their  qma- 
goguesytogetht  r  with  a  variety  of  prayers. 
They  use  no  sacrifices  since  the  destruo- 
tion  of  the  temple.  They  repeat  blessings 
and  particular  praises  to  God,  not' only  in 
their  prayers,  but  on  all  accidental  oc- 
casions, and^n  almost  all  their  actions. 
They  go  to  prayers  three  times  a  day 
in  their  synagoeues.  Their  sermons  are 
not  made  in  Hebrew,  which  few  of 
them  now  perfectly'  understand,  but  in 
the  language  of  the  country  where  they 
reside.  They  are  forbidden  all  vain 
swearing,  and  pronouncing  any  of  the 
names  m  God  without  necessity.  They 
abstain  from  meats  prohibited  by  the 
Levitical  law ;  for  which  reason»  what- 
ever they  eat  nmst  be  dressed  by  Jews» 
and  after  a  manner  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. As  soon  as  a  child  can  si|^ak% 
they  teach  him  to  teaA  w^  \T«W!^t^>^ti 
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Bible  ioto  the  language  of  the  country 
where  they  live.  In  general  they  ob- 
serve the  same  ceremonies  which  were 
practised  by  their  ancestors  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  passover  They  ac- 
knowledge a  two-Told  law  of  God,  a 
written  and  au  unwritten  one :  the  for- 
mer is  contained  in  the  Pentateuch,  or 
five  books  of  Moses ;  the  latter,  they 
pretend,  was  delivered  by  God  to  Mo- 
ses, and  handed  down  from  him  by  oral 
tradition  and  now  to  be  received  as  of 
equal  authority  with  the  former.  They 
assert  the  perpetui^  of  their  law,  to- 

Stber  with  its  per&ction.  They  deny 
e  accomplishment  of  the  prophecies 
in  the  person  of  Christ;  alleging  that 
the  Mesaah  is  not  yet  come,  and  that 
he  will  make  his  appearance  with  the 
greatest  worldly  pump  and  grandeur. 
subduing  all  nadons  before  him,  and 
subjecting  them  to  the  house  of  Judah 
Since  the  prophets  have  predicted  his 
mean  condition  and  sufferings,  they  cou- 
fidentl]r  talk  of  two  Mesuahs ;  one  Ben- 
Ephraim,  whom  they  grant  to  be  a  per- 
son of  a  mean  and  afflicted  condition  in 
this  world ;  and  the  other  Ben-David, 
who  shall  be  a  victorious  and  powerful 
prince. 

The  Jews  pray  for  the  souls  of  the 
deafl*  because  they  suppose  there  is  a 
paradise  for  the  souls  of  good  men, 
where  they  enjoy  ^lory  in  the  presence 
of  God.  They  believe  that  the  souls  of 
the  wicked  are  tormented  in  hell  with 
fire  and  other  punishments  ;  that  some 
are  condemned  to  be  punished  in  this 
manner  for  ever,  while  others  continue 
only  for  a  limited  time ;  and  this  they 
call  fiuTMory^  which  is  not  different 
from  hell  in  respect  of  the  place,  but  of 
the  doratioo.  They  suppose  no  Jew 
imless  guilty  of  heresy,  or  certain  crimes 
spedfiea  by  the  rabbins,  shall  continue 
in  purgatory  above  a  twelvemonth ;  and 
tiiat  there  are  but  few  who  suffer  eter- 
nal punishment. 

Almost  all  the  modem  Jews  are  Pha- 
risees, and  are  as  much  attached  to 
*  trai^tion  as  their  ancestors  were ;  and 
asKrt  that  whoever  rejects  the  oral  law 
.deserves  death.  Hence  they  entertain 
an  implacable  hatred  to  the  Cairites, 
who  aulhere  to  the  text  of  Moses,  re- 
jecting the  rabbinistical  interpretation. 
See  Cairites. 

There  are  still  some  of  the  Sadducees 
in  Africa  and  in  several  other  places ; 
but  they  are  few  in  number:  at  least 
tiiere  are  but  very  few  who  declare 
openly  for  these  opinions. 

There  are  to  this  day  some  remains 
of  the  ancient  sect  of  the  Samaritans, 
who  are  zeakms  for  the  law  of  Moses, 


but  are  despised  by  the  lews,  because 
they  receive  only  the  Pentateuch,  and 
observe  different  ceremonies  from  theirs. 
They  declare  they  are  no  Sadducees,  but 
acknowledge  the  spirituality  and  Immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  There  are  numbers 
of  this  sect  at  Gaza,  Damascus,  Grand 
Cairo,  and  in  some  other  places  of  the 
east ;  but  especially  at  Sichem,  now  ciJ- 
led  Naplouse,  which  is  risen  out  of  the 
ruins  oi  the  ancient  Samaria,  where 
they  sacrificed  niH  many  years  ago, 
having  a  place  for  this  puipose  on  Mount 
Genzim. 

David  Levi,  a  learned  Jew,  who  in 
1796  published  *'  Dissertations  on  the 
Prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,"  ob- 
serves in  that  work,  that  deism  and  in- 
fidelity have  made  such  large  strides  in 
the  world,  that  they  have  at  length 
reached  even  to  the  Jewish  nation; 
many  of  whom  are  at  this  time  so  p;reatly 
infected  with  scepticism,  by  reading  Bo- 
lingbroke,  Hume,  Voltaire,  &c.  that 
they  scarcely  believe  in  a  revelation; 
much  less  have  they  any  hope  in  their 
future  restoration. 

3,  Jews,  calamities  q/!— All  history 
cannot  furnish  us  with  a  tmrallel  to  the 
calamities  and  miseries  ol  the  Jews ;  ra- 
pine and  murder,  famine  and  pestUence, 
within ;  fire  and  sword,  and  all  the  ter- 
rors of  war,  without  Our  Saviour  wept 
at  the  foresight  of  these  calamities;  and 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  persons  of 
any  humanity  to  read  the  account  with- 
out being  affected.  The  predictions 
concerning  them  were  remarkable^  and 
the  calamities  that  came  upon  them 
were  the  greatest  the  world  ever  saw. 
Deut.  zxviii.  xxiz.  Matt.  xxiv.  Now, 
what  heinous  sin  was  it  that  could  be  the 
cause  of  such  heavy  judgments  ?  Can 
any  other  be  assigned  than  what  the 
Scripture  assigns  ?  1  Thess.  ii.  15,  16. 
**  They  both  killed  the  Lord  Jesus  and 
their  own  prophets,  and  persecuted  the 
apoi^es :  aiid  so  filled  up  their  sins,  and 
wrath  came  upon  them  to  the  utter- 
most." It  is  hardly  pos»ble  to  consider 
the  nature  and  extent  of  their  snfierings, 
and  not  conclude  the  Jews'  own  im- 
precation to  be  singularly  fulfilled  upon 
them.  Matt,  xxvii.  25.  ''His  blood  be 
on  us  and  our  children."  At  Cesarea 
twenty  thousand  of  the  Jews  were  killed 
by  the  Syrians  in  their  mutual  broils. 
At  Damascus  ten '  thousand  unarmed 
Jews  were  killed :  and  at  Bethshan  the 
fieathen  inhabitants  caused  their  Jew- 
ish neighbours  to  assist  them  against 
their  brethren,  and  then  murderad  thir- 
teen thousand  of  tliesf  inhabitants.  At 
Alexandria  Uie  Jews  murdered  miillti- 
tudes  of  the  Heathens,  and  wca«  mm*- 
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dered  in  tiieir  turn  to  about  fttcy  thou- 
sand. Ilie  Romans  under  Vespasiau 
invaded  the  country,  and  took  the  cities 
of  Galilee,  Chorazen,  Bethsaida,  Ca- 
pernaum, &C.  where  Christ  had  been 
especially  rejected,  and  murdered  num- 
bers of  me  inhabitants.  At  Jerusalem 
the  scene  was  most  vnretched  of  all.  At 
tbe  jpassover,  when  there  might  be  two 
or  three  millions  of  peo|)le  in  the  city, 
the  Romans  surrounded  it  with  troops, 
CiCQches,  and  walls,  that  none  might  es- 
cape. The  three  different  factions  with- 
in mordered  one  another.  Titus,  one  of 
the  most  merciful  generals  that  ever 
breathed,  did  all  in  nis  power  to  per- 
soade  them  to  an  advantageous  surren- 
der* but  they  scorned  every  proposal. 
The  multitudes  of  unburitd  carcasses 
corrupted  the  air,  and  produced  a  ptrsti- 
lence.  The  people  fed  on  one  another  ; 
and  even  ladies,  it  is  said,  broiled  their 
iDcldng  iiifants,  and  ate  them.  After  a 
se%e  oif  six  monshs,  the  city  was  taken. 
They  murdered  almost  every  Jew  they 
met  with  Titus  was  bent  to  save  the 
temple,  bat  could  not :  there  were  six 
ttiooMnd  Jews  who  had  taken  shel- 
ter in  it,  all  burnt  or  murdered !  Tht^ 
outcriet  of  the  Jews  when  they  saw  it 
were  most  dreadful :  the  whole  city, 
except  three  towers  and  a  small  part  of 
the  wall,  were  razed  to  the  ground,  and 
the  foundations  of  the  temple  and  other 
places  were  ploughed  up.  Soon  after 
the  forts  of  Herodian  and  Macheron 
were  taken,  the  garrison  of  Massada 
murdered  themselves  rather  than  sur- 
render. At  Jerusalem  alone,  it  is  said, 
one  million  one  hundred  thousand  pe- 
riled by  sword,  famine,  and  pestilence. 
In  other  places  we  hear  of  two  hundred 
and'fifty  thousand  that  were  cut  off,  be- 
sides vast  numbers  sent  into  Egypt,  to 
labour  as  slaves.  About  fifty  years  af- 
ter, the  Jews  murdered  about  five  hun- 
dred thousand  of  the  Roman  subjects, 
for  which  they  were  severely  punished 
by  Frajan.  Ab(tut  130,  one  Bafocaba  pre- 
tended that  he  was  th'*  M'ssiah.anr^  rais- 
ed a  Jewish  army  of  two  hundred  thou* 
tand,who  murdered  all  the  Heathens  and 
Christians  who  came  in  their  way ;  but 
he  was  defeated  by  Adrian's  forces.  In 
this  war,  it  is  said,  about  «xty  thousand 
Jews  were  slain,  and  perished.  Adrian 
built  a  city  on  Mount  Calvary,  and 
erected  a  marUe  statue  of  swine  over 
the  gate  that  led  to  Bethlehem.  No 
Jew  was  allowed  to  enter  the  city,  or  to 
look  to  it  at  a  distance,  under  pain  of 
death.  In  160  they  began  to  rebuild 
Ciieir  dtj  and  temple ;  but  a  terrible 
tnthqiiake  and  flames  of  fire  issmng 
finom  I9ie  eart1i»  killed  the  workmen 


and  scattered  their  materials.  Nor  till 
the  seventh  century  durst  they  so  much 
as  civep  over  the  rubbish  to  bewail  it, 
without  bribing  the  guards.  In  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  centuries,  there  wcie 
many  of  them  furiously  harassed  and 
murdert.:.  In  the  sixth  century  twenty 
thousand  of  them  were  slain,  and  as 
many  taken  and  sold  for  slaves.  In  602 
they  were  severely  punished  for  their 
horrible  massacre  ot  the  Christians  at 
Antioch.  In  Spain,  in  700,  they  were 
ordered  to  be  enslaved.  In  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries  they^  were  greatly 
derided  and  abused ;  m  some  places 
they  were  made  to  wear  leathern  gir- 
dles, and  ride  without  stirrups  on  asses 
and  mules.  In  France  and  Sf^an  they 
were  much  insulted.  In  the  tenth, 
eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries,  their 
miseries  rather  increased :  they  were 
greatly  persecuted  in  Egypt.  Besides 
what  they  suffered  in  the  £ast  by  tlie 
Turkish  and  sacred  war,  it  is  shocking 
to  think  what  multitudes  of  them  die 
eight  crdsades  murdered  in  Germany, 
Hungary,  Lesser  Asia,  and  elsewhere. 
In  France  multitudes  were  bmnt.— la 
England,  in  1020,  they  were  bsni^cd; 
and  at  the  coronatioo  of  Rjchard  I.  the 
mob  fell  upon  them,  and  murdered  a 
great  many  of  them.  Abotit  one  thou] 
sand  five  hundred  of  them  were  burnt 
in  the  palace  in  the  city  of  York,  which 
they  set  tire  to,  themselves,  after  lulling 
their  wives  and  children.  In  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries  their 
condition  was  no  better.  In  Egypt,  Ca- 
naan, and  Syria,  thecroisadts  still  ha- 
rassed them.  Provoked  with  their  mad 
running  after  pretended  Messiaha,  Ca- 
liff"  Nasser  scarce  left  any  of  them 
alive  in  his  dominions  of  Mesopotamia. 
In  Persia,  the  Tartars  murdered  them 
in  multitudes  In  Spain,  Ferdinand 
persecuted  tliem  furiously.  About  1349. 
the  terrible  massacre  of  them  at  Toledo 
forced  many  of  them  to  murder  them* 
selves,  or  cnange  their  religion.  Abnnt 
1253,  nuny  were  murdered,  and  others 
banished  irom  France,  but  in  1275  re- 
called. In  1320  and  1330,  the  croisades 
of  the  fanatic  shepherds,  who  wasted 
the  south  of  France,  massacred  them ; 
besides  fifteen  hundred  that  were  mmr- 
dered  on  another  occasion.  In  1358 
they  were  totally  banished  from  France, 
since  which  few  of  them  have  entered 
that  country.  In  1291  king  Edward  ex- 
pelled them  from  England,  to  the  nom- 
ber  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand. 
In  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  their  misery  continued' 
In  Persia  they  have  been  terribly  naed : 
from  1663  to  1666,  the  murder  ^  tSMnn 
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ivas  80  universal)  that  but  few  escaped 
to  Turkey.  In  Portugal  and  Spain  they 
^ve  been  miserably  handled.  About 
1392i  six  or  eight  hundred  thousand 
were  banished  from  Spain.  Some  were 
(Irowned  in  their  passage  to  Africa; 
aomei'  by  hard  usage ;  and  many  of  their 
carcasses  lay  in  tne  fields  till  the  wild 
beasts  devcnired  them.  In  Germany 
they  have  endured  many  hardships. 
They  have  been  banished  from  Bohe- 
mia, Bavaria,  Cologne,  Nuremburg, 
Au^burg,  and  Vienna:  they  have  been 
lembly  massacred  in  Moravia,  and 
plundered  in  Boon  and  Bamberg.  Ex- 
cept in  Portu^  and  Spain,  their  pre- 
sent condition  is  generally  tolerable.  In 
Holland,  Poland,  and  at  Frankfort  and 
Hamburgh  they  have  their  liberty. 
They  have  repeatedly,  but  in  vs^in,  at- 
tempted to  obtain  a  naturalization  in 
England,  and  other  nations  among 
whom  they  are  scattered. 

4w /«»t, /irMfTvo/fon  q/>—**  The  pre- 
aenratioii  of  the  Jews,**  says  Basnage, 
*<  in  the  midst  of  the  miseries  which 
th«r  hav<!  undergone  during  1700  years, 
la  the  greatest  prodigy  that  can  be  ima> 
^ned.  Religions  depend  on  temporal 
prosperity;  they  tnumph  under  the 
protection  of  a  conqueror :  thev  languish 
and  sink  with  sinkmg  monarchies.  Pa- 
ganism Which  once  covered  the  earth,  is 
ezdnct  The  Christian  church,  glorious 
in  its  martyrs,  yet  was  considerablv  di- 
minished t^  the  persecutions  to  which 
it  was  exposed ;  nor  was  it  easy  to  re- 
pair the  breaches  in  it  made  by  those 
acts  of  violence.  But  here  we  behold  a 
church  hated  and  persecuted  for  1700 
ages,  and  yet  sustaining  itself,  and  wide- 
Iv  extended.  Kings  have  often  employed 
the  severity  of  edicts  and  the  hand  of 
executioners  to  ruin  it  The  seditious 
multitudes,  by  murders  and  massacres, 
have  committed  outrages  against  it  still 
more  violent  and  tragical.  Princes  and 
people,  Pagans,  Mahometans,  Chris- 
tians, disaereeing  in  so  many  things, 
have  united  in  the  design  of  extermina- 
ting it,  and  have  not  been  able  to  suc- 
ceSl.  The  bush  o/Moaea,  surrounded 
irtth  flames,  ever  bums,  and  is  never 
consumed.  The  Jews  have  been  expel- 
led, in  different  dmes,  from  every  part 
of  Uie  world,  which  hath  only  served  to 
spread  them  in  all  regions.  From  age 
to  age  they  have  been  exposed  to  mise- 
tf  and  persecution ;  yet  still  they  sub- 
m,  in  spite  of  the  ignominy  and  the  ha 
tied  which  hath  pursued  them  in  all 
places,  whilst  the  ^n^atest  monarchies 
are  fallen*  and  nothmg  remains  of  them 
faeddes  the  name. 

'^  The  jod^ents  which  God  has  ex- 


ercised  upon  this  people  arc  terriUe* 
extending  to  the  men,  the  religioo,  atnd 
the  very  land  in  which  they  dwelt.  The 
ceremonies  essential  to  tlieir  religion 
can  no  more  be  observed :  the  ritual 
law,  which  cast  a  splendour  on  the  na« 
tional  wordiip,  and  struck  the  Pagans 
so  much  that  they  sent  their  presents 
and  their  victims  to  Jerusalem,  is  abso- 
lutely fallen,  for  they  have  no  temples 
no  altar,  no  sacrifices.  Their  land  itself 
seems  to  lie  under  a  never-ceasing  curse* 
Pagans,  Christians,  and  Mohammedans, 
in  a  word,  almost  all  nations  have  by 
turns  seized  and  held  Jerusalem.  To 
the  Jew  only  hath  God  refused  the  pos* 
session  of  this  small  tract  of  ground,  so 
supremely  necessary  for  him,  ance  he 
ought  to  worship  on  this  mountain.  A 
Jewish  writer  hath  affirmed,  that  it  is 
long  since  any  Jew  has  been  seen  settled 
near  Jerusalem  :  scarcely  can  they  pur- 
chase there  six  feet  of  land  for  a  bury- 
ing-place. 

"  in  all  this  there  is  no  exaggeration ; 
I  am  only  pointing  out  known  facts: 
and,  far  from  having  the  least  design  to 
raise  an  odium  against  the  nation  nnom 
its  miseries,  I  conclude  that  it  ought  to 
be  looked  upon  as  one  of  those  prodigies 
which  we  admire  without  comprehend- 
ing :  ance,  in  spite  of  evils  so  durable, 
and  a  patience  so  long  exercised,  it  is 
preserved  by  a  particular  providence. 
The  Jew  ought  to  be  weary  of  expect- 
in^  a  Messism,  who  so  unkindly  disap* 
points  his  vain  hopes :  and  the  Christian 
ought  to  have  his  attention  and  his  re- 
gard excited  towards  men  whom  God 
preserves  for  so  great  a  length  of  time, 
under  calamities  which  would  have  been 
the  total  ruin  of  any  other  people." 

5.  Jewst  number  and  diaheraion  of, — 
They  are  looked  upon  to  be  as  numer- 
ous at  present  as  they  were  formerly  in 
the  land  of  Canaan.  Some  have  rated 
them  at  three  millions,  and  others  more 
than  double  that  number.  Their  disper- 
sion is  a  remarkable  particular  in  this 
people,  l^ey  swarm  all  over  the  east, 
and  are  settled,  it  is  said,  in  the  remo: 
test  parts  of  China.  The  Turkish  em- 
pire abounds  with  them.  There  are 
more  of  them  at  Constantinople  and 
Salonichi  than  in  any  other  place :  they 
are  spread  tHrough  most  of  the  nations 
of  Europe  and  Africa,  and  many  fami- 
lies of  them  are  established  in  the  West 
Indies;  not  to  mention  whole  nations 
bordering  on  Prester  John^  country, 
and  some*  discovered  in  the  inner  parts 
of  America,  if  we  may^v*  any  credit 
to  their  own  writers  Their  tieing  al- 
ways in  rebellions  (as  Addison  observes} 
while  they  had  the  Holy  Temple  io 
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view,  has  excited  in<»t  natlans  to  banith 
them.  Besides,  the  whole  people  are 
DOW  a  race  of  luch  merchants  at  are 
wuulenn  bf  nrofession  ;  and  at  the 
me  lime  are  in  mnst,  if  not  in  atlpla- 
eta,  incmUe  of  either  landi  or  offices, 
ihM  miKnt  eiwage  them  to  make  anr 
pnt  of  tne  world  their  home.  In  addi- 
tfon  to  thi),  we  may  coniUer  what  pn>- 
vMoKial  renoDs  majr  be  aasigned  for 
thdr  DQinbcn  and  disperaien.  Their 
nm  adherence  to  their  religion,  and 
Mocdtaierwd  all  over  the  earth,  has 
fiiiwMMa  ereij  age  and  every  natioo 
inth  die  stnngeK  arnimenU  for  the 
ChriMtan  hith ;  not  onir  aa  these  Tery 


!  foretold  of  them,  bat 
as  dW7  tbeiB*eI*es  are  the  depciritaries 
DC  tbew  tnd  all  other  pmtdieciet  wbkh 
tewl  to  their  own  conftiston  and  the  e»- 
MMfahmcnt  of  Chri»ttanit7.  Their  nom- 
ber  hmiihes  m  with  a  sufficient  ckwd 
of  ■lluusLs  that  attest  the  tnith  of  the 
Bblc,  and  their  ditpernm  gpread 
Am  witnesaea  through  all  parts  of  the 

,  <>;  Jewt.  rniantion  o/"— From  the 
B^uvticm  of  Scripture  we  have  re«- 
«B  to  mppow  the  Jew*  shall  be  called 
to  ■  peiticipition  of  the  Uesiinn  of  the 
GiqieU  Rom.  xi.  2  Cor.  iU.  1^  Hoa.  i. 
11-  and  nme  soppoae  shall  return  to 
tkeir  own  hmd  Hos.  iii.  5.  Is.  Irt.  17. 
te-£>ek  zxxfi.  Astothetime,  some 
lUok  about  !866or  2016  ;  but  this,  pcr- 
iMpi,  la  not  so  easy  to  iletermlne  alto- 
pner.  though  it  is  prahahir  it  will  not 
be  before  the  fall  of  Antichrist  and  the 
Ottooan  empire.  Let  us,  hnwever 
■Ttld  potting  stumbling- btncks  in  their 
*^-  If  we  attrmpt  any  thing  fbrtheir 
ctKimjkm,  let  it  be  with  peace  and 
low.  1^  OS,  says  one,  propose  Chritti- 
wMty  to  tbem  as  Christ  prnpewd  tt  to 
them.  I^  us  lay  ber  re  them  their  nwn 
pnipbedea.  Let  us  sliuw  them  their  ac- 
canpHshraent  in  Jesus.  I^et  us  applaud 
thdr  hatred  of  idcJ.-itry.  Let  na  nhow 
then  the  morality  of  Jews  In  oar  Utcs 
nd  tempers.  I^t  us  never  abridge  their 
drti  liberty,  nor  ever  try  to  force  their 

COBKiences.  Jnephut'  IKimv  »fOa  Jew  , 
*W».  No  49S,  vol.  iv.  I^r>  Ceremmdet 
V  tie  JndtS  Rrliffim  i  BvxHrfde  Syna- 
gtga  JudiBtMt  Spencer  de  Legibia  Mti. 
BUi  I  Antm  m  (Ac  PrfAedrt  /  War- 
'■<*»'#  AddntM  u  (jb  Jew,  in  llu  Drdiea- 
Um§ftk€2dv^.,fhUUg<aim.-  Sermm 
pmdittl  If  Ihe  Jew  at  Berrg  Strtel,  bg 
Dr.  Bawti*  and  ofAcrt  /  Batnag^t  and 
OrMe^t  KUTf  tflit  Jew  ,  Slut^t  PU 
ImipAj  mfJmdaitm  i  Ilanln  un  JUan,  vol. 
U.  prop.  8  vol  iii.  p.  4S1.  487;  Birhe 
mfi  RatwrtUivn  vf  lU  Jew  ,-  Jtrtiift  Rrm, 
rt  Stc.   Rill.  vnl.  iii,  p.  AST   4*7 ;  Dr. 


If.  .'uwibm'i  ll'arki.  Vol.  1.  p.  153; 
.V^ak't  iriitaty  n/the  Jew  ,  Piri^t  Pttlh. 
ly„:-k"i,  vol.  i.  Fidtej't  Sermtn  en  the  JUu- 

IGNORANCE,  the  want  o(  k«ni^ 
\rd$e  or  instruction.  It  is  often  Died  to 
denote  illiteracy.  Mr.  Locke  ohaerret, 
that  the  causes  of  iraioiaDCesare  chigSy 
three  —I .  Want  of  ideaa.--3.  Want  of  a 
(lisroverahle  ccnnexian  between  die 
\di-aa  we  have.— J.  Want  of  tracing  and 
examining  our  ideas.  As  it  re^KCts  re- 
ti(:io(i,  ignorance  has  been  distingnulied 
inir,  ihree  sorts:  1.  An  mviTuMe  igno- 
r;ince.  in  which  the  will  has  nu  part  It 
is  ^n  insult  upon  justice  to  soppoae  it 
will  [luniih  men  because  they  were  tg- 
(jiranl  of  things  which  they  werrpby- 
slcalty  incapable  of  knowing.^-S:  Tlicfe 
is  a  mU/uI  and  •Atn'mtfe  tgmnnce ;  ndt 
an  ignorance,  far  firom  ezcnlpatiitb  a^ 
i;rava[es  a  man's  crime*. — 3,  A  sort  ct 
H^nonince  which  is  neither  entirelv  wil- 
ful, nor  entirely  invindUe;  as  wfaen  k 
man  has  the  means  of  knowledge,  Hid 
(S<ies  iiot  use  them.  See  KxowLiroK  ; 
and  I^ke  en  Hie  Umd.  vol.  iL  p.  17B  | 
r;r«r'*  Jf«-.  PUL  ToL  ii.  p.  as.  W.  61' 
niiK!  en  the  Mind. 

ILLUMINATI,  ■  term  andently  tpN 
piled  to  such  ai  had  leceived  baptism. 
The  namewai  occaaioned  by  a  cereniv 
ny  in  the  baptism  of  adnhs,  which  ta^ 
listed  in  putting  a  lighted  taper  in  the 


ccivtd  in  the 

ILLUMINATI  wM  abo  the  nametf 
a  hcri  which  appeared  in  Spain  rixnt 
the  year  1575.  fhey  were  charged  with 
Til fti II (lining  that  mental  praver  nd 
conteinplatlaa  had  lo  intimately  united 
them  to  God,  that  tliey  were  arrired  to 
such  a  state  of  perfectim,  as  to  Mand  in 
no  need  of  good  worka  or  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  church,  and  that  they 
mi^ht  commit  tbe  grcMest  crimes  with- 

After  the  sappresaion  <tf  the  Illaad- 
tiati  in  Spain,  there  appeared  a  denoml- 
natinii  in  Prance  which  took  die  sam* 
name.  They  mamtained  that  one  Aik 
thoiiy  Buckttet  had  a  system  id  belirf 
and  practice  revealed  to  him  which  e» 
ceeded  everything  Chriatlani^  had  yet 
been  acquainted  with :  that  by  thia  m^ 
thod  persoRs  might  In  a  short  time  wr- 
rive  at  tbe  same  degree*  >if  perfectka 
and  gloiT  to  which  the  saints  and  the 
Blessrd  Vii^  have  actaincil ;  and  this 
improvement  ndght  be  cinied  rta  till 
our  action*  became  divine,  and  oar 
tnindii  wholly  dven  op  to  the  intlvenee 
of  the  Almign^.  nvf  said  forth 
that  none  of  the  doctor*  of  tite  tin 
li 
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knew  any  thing  of  religion;  that  Paul 
and  Peter  were  well  nMraning  men,  but 
knew  nothing  of  devotion ;  that  the 
whole  church  lay  in  darkness  and  unbe- 
lief that  every  one  was  at  hberty  to 
follow  the  suggestions  of  hia  conscience  ; 
that  God  regarded  nothing  but  himself; 
and  that  within  ten  y^ars  their  doctrine 
would  be  teceived  all  over  the  world  ; 
then  there  would  be  no  more  occasion 
for  priests,  monks,  and  such  other  re- 
ligious distinctions. 

ILLUMINATI,  a  name  assumed  by 
31  secret  society,  founded  on  the  1st  of 
May,  1776,  by  Dr.  Adam  Weishaupt, 
professor  of  canon  law  in  the  university 
of  In{>;okistadt.  The  avowed  object  of 
this  order  was,  •*  to  diffuse  from  secret 
societies,  as  frfjm  so  many  centres,  the 
light  of  science  over  the  world  ;  to  pro- 
pagate the  purest  principles  of  virtue ; 
and  to  reinstate  mankind  in  the  happi- 
ness which  they  eiij  yed  during  the  gol- 
den age  fabled  by  the  poets."  Such  a 
philanthropic  object  was  doubtless  well 
adapted  to  make  a  deep  impression  on 
the  minds  of  ingenious  young  men  ;  and 
to  such  alone  did  Dr.  Weishaupt  at 
first  address  himself.  Rut  <*  the  real  ob- 
ject," we  are  assured  by  Professor  Ro- 
oison  and  Abbe  Barruel,  "  was,  by 
clandestine  arts,  to  overturn  every  go- 
vernment and  every  religion ;  to  bring 
the  sciences  of  civil  life  into  contempt ; 
and  to  reduce  mankind  to  that  imagina- 
ry state  of  nature,  when  they  lived  in- 
dependent of  each  other  rm  the  sponta- 
neous productions  of  the  earth."  Free 
Masonry  being  in  high  reputation  all 
over  Europe  when  Weishaupt  first 
formed  the  plan  of  his  society,  he  avail- 
ed himself  of  its  secrecy  to  introduce  his 
new  order;  of  which  he  constituted 
himself  ^eTzera/,  after  initi:jtii»g  some  of 
his  pupils,  whom  he  styled  Arfofiagitea^ 
in  Its  mysteries.  And  when  report 
spread  the  news  throughout  Germany 
ov  the  institution  of  the  order  f  Illumi 
nees,  it  was  generally  c-  nsidered  as  a 
mere  college  lodge,  which  could  interest 
the  students  no  longer  than  during  the 
period  of  their  studies.  Weishaupt's 
char-icter,  too,  which  at  this  time  was 
respectable  for  morality  av  well  as  eru- 
dition, prevented  all  suspicion  of  his 
harbouring  any  such  dark  designs  as 
have  since  come  to  light.  But  it  would 
far  exceed  the  limits  to  which  this  work 
is  restricted,  to  give  even  an  outline  of 
the  nature  and  constitution  of  this  ex- 
traordinary society ;  of  its  seCT-ets  and 
iny<>tt Ties ;  of  the  deep  dissimulation 
consummate  hypocrisy,  and  shocking 
impiety  of  its  founder  and  his  associates ; 
cC  their  Jefloltical  art  in  concealing  their 


real  objects,  and  their  incredible  indus- 
try and  astonishing  exertions  in  making 
converts ;  of  the  absolute  despotism  and 
complete  system  of  esfiionnage  esta- 
blished throughout  the  onltr  ;  of  its  dif- 
fei"ent  degrees  of  J^Tovicfa,  MinervaUt 
Minor  and  Major  lUumineca  ;  EfiOhta, 
or  Priests,  Regents,  Magi,  and  Man- 
kings  ;  of  the  Recruittrs  or  InsinuatorSf 
with  their  various  subtle  methods  of  in- 
sinuating into  all  characters  and  com- 
panies; of  the  blind  obedience  exacted 
of  the  Novices,  and  the  absolute  power 
( f  life  and  death  assumed  by  the  order, 
and  coitceded  by  the  Novices;  of  the 
dictionary,  geography,  kalendar,  and 
cipher  of  the  order ;  of  the  new  names 
assumed  by  the  members,  such  as  Spar^ 
tacus  by  Weishaupt,  because  he  pre- 
tended to  wage  war  against  oppressors ; 
Cato  by  Zwack  ;  jljax  by  Mas&enhau- 
sen,  &c.  of  tlie  Minerval  Academy  and 
Library ;  of  the  questions  proposed  to 
the  candidates  for  decrees,  and  the  va- 
rious ceremonies  of  acl mission  to  each ; 
and  of  the  pretended  morality,  real 
blasphemies,  and  absolute  atheism,  of 
the  founder  and  his  tried  friends.  Such 
of  our  readers  as  wish  to  be  fully  in- 
formed of  these  matters,  we  must  refer 
to  the  Abbe  Barruel 's  works,  and  to 
Prof.  Robinson's  Proofs  of  a  Consfiiracy 
againht  all  the  Religions  and  Govern^ 
tnents  of  Europe,  But  while  credit  may 
be  givrti  to  the  gemral  facts  related  in 
these  Wtirks.  some  doubts,  respecting 
the  ultimate  object  of  Dr.  Weishaupt 
and  his  asscciaics  in  this  coi;spiracy 
may  be  expr  ssed :  as.  That  men  of 
their  princples  slv-uld  secretly  ccai- 
spire  to  overthrow  all  the  religi(iis  and 
governments  at  prcsciit  in  Europe,  is  by 
no  means  incredible  :  that  they  should 
even  prevail  on  man)'  well  meaning 
philanthropists,  who  are  no  enemies  to 
rational  religion  or  good  government,  to 
join  them,  is  also  very  credible.  But 
that  a  set  of  men  of  learning  and  abili- 
ties, such  as  Weishaupt  and  his  associ- 
ates are  allowed  to  be,  should  form  a 
conspiracy  to  overturn,  and  with  more 
than  Gothic  rage  utterly  abolish  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  to  restore  the 
sufifiosed  original  savage  state  of  man, 
appears  to  us  a  phenomenon  in  the  his- 
tory if  the  human  heart  toully  unac- 
countable. That  *'  the  heart  of^man  is 
deceitful  above  all  things,  and  despe- 
rately wicked."  is  a  melancholy  truth, 
which  not  Scripture  alone,  but  the  his- 
tory of  niankind  in  all  ages  and  nations^ 
affords  full  proof  of,  as  well  as  the 
shocking  histor>'  of  the  illuminati ;  but 
while  pride  and  vanity  have  a  place  in 
the  human  heart,  to  say  nothing  of  ov 
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other  passions,  which  arp  mnrft  or  less,  nrrifirial  rpprcsentaticn of  some  person 
interested  in  the  pnrstrvatiun  of  the  or  thing  used  as  an  <i»yect  of  adoration; 
discoveries  and  improvements  in  arts,  ;  in  which  sense  it  is  used  synonymoiisly 
sciences,  <mk1  their  inseparable  c«>ncomi-  I;  with  idol.  I'he  use  and  adoration  of  ima< 
tant  luxury,  we  arc  perstuaded  no  man, 
or  body  dI  men,  who  have  enjoyed  the 
iweets  of  civilized  life,  ever  formed  a 
s«  rious  wish  tor  the  total  abolition  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  In  thr  fury  and  rage 
of  war,  Goths,  Vandals,  and  1  urks,  may 
bum  and  destroy  monuments  of  art  and 
repositories  of    science;  but  when  the 


j  ges  have  been  long  controverted.  It  is 
piain,  trom  the  practice  of  the  primitive 
cHurcli,  recorded  by  the  earlier  fathers, 
that  Christians,  during  the  first  three 
centuries,  and  ihe  greater  part  of  the 
fourtn,  neither  wor»hi(»ped  images,  nor 
used  them  in  their  worship.  f£>wever 
the  generality  of  the  popish  divines 
wars  are  over,  inste  id  of  returning  to  -  noaintain  that  the  use  and  worship  of 
the  savage   stati-,    the  barbarous  con  |  images  are  as  ancient  as  the  Christian 

religion  itseU :  to  prove  this,  they  alleee 
a  decree,  said  to  have  been  made  in  a 
council  held  by  the  apostles  at  Antioch 
commanding  the  faithful,  that  they  ma^ 
not  err  about  the  object  of  their  wor-. 


qiierors  mix  and  amalgamate  with  the 
conquered,  and  become  themselves 
ODon;  or  less  civilized.  Dr.  Weishaupt 
is  allowed  to  be  influenced  by  a  high  de. 
gree  of  vanity  ,  as  an  evidence  ot  which 


he  commumcates  as  the  iast  secret  in '.\^^'^?*  to  make  imagts  of  Christ,  and 
his  most  favoured  adepts  ttiat  tlie  mys- 1,  worship  them.  Baron,  ad  ann.  102.  But 
teHes  of  Illumlvism   which  in  going  |' '^o  notice  is  taken  of  this  decree  till 


tbroogh  the  infen-r  dej^rers,  had  been! 
successively  attributed  to  the  most  an 
cient  patriarchs  an<l  phih^M^phcrs,  and 
even  to  Christ  iiiin:elt'  owed  its  origin 
to  no  oth-r  than  Adam  Weishaupt, 
known  in  the  order  by  the  nam  of  >par 
tacus  The  sane  vanity  which  leads  th? 
doctor  to  take  this  traditional  meth<4. 
while  secrecy  is  deemed  ncossary,  of 
S'Curhi|i^  tohimntlf  the  h'inourof  having 


seven  hundred  j  tars  alter  the  apostolic 
times,  after  the  dis(>ute  alxjut  images 
iiad  com nu  need  Fhe  first  instance  that 
ijccurs,  in  any  credible  author,  of  ima* 
j^es  among  Christians,  is  that  recorded 
by  Teituilian  de  Pudicit  c.  10.  of  cer- 
tain cups  or  chalices,  as  Bellarmine  pre- 
c«nds,  on  which  was  repres<nttd  Uie 
p  irable  of  the  go«id  shepherd  carryinr 
the  lost  sheep  on  his  shoulders  ;  but  this 


founded  the  sioety,  would  l-ad  him,  |i»stance  only  proves  th;it  the  church,  at 
were  the  llluninati  actually  vicfori  u^^^^hat  time,  did  not  think  emblematical 
over  all  rehginns  and  govern:nems  to',  hgurrs  unlawful  ornaments  of  chalices. 
wbh  to  have  his  memory  rt'cordcd  in  a  Another  instance  is  taken  from  Bute* 
more  duratile  manner  by  writing  or  ;•>»"»( ^^'«^  ^^'Ccl  liv.  vii.  cap.  18.)  who 
printing.  But  if  th^-se  and  allth--  othtr'  s^y«  that  in  his  time  there  were  to  be 
arts  were  to  pirisn  in  a  mass,  then  the  s*^^'"  two  brass  status's  in  the  city  of  Pa- 
memory  of  th-  d(Jctor,and  the  i-nportant  "^as.  "r  Cxsarea  Philtippi ;  the  one  of  a 
services  he  had  done  to  the  ord*T  and  li  woman  on  her  knees,  with  her  arm 
to  taxrigiam.  must,  within  a  centuiy  at  !:StreLched  out;  the  other  of  a  man  over 
the  utmoAt,  pc-ribh  along  with  them.  Hut  ,i  against  her.  with  his  hand  extended  to 
if,  in  fact,  the  total  annihilation  of  the  i!  receiv.-  h-  r  :  thi-se  statues  were  said  to 
arts  ami  sciences,  as  w  11  as  of  all  n  li  ijb^*  the  images  of  our  Saviour,  and  the 
pitm  and  government,  b«'  really  th»?  oh  I;  wi»:iian  whom  he  cured  of  an  issue  of 
ject  of  Weishaupt  and  his  Illuminees,  iibloixi  From  the  foot  of  the  statue  re- 
then  we  may  agr-c  with  the  celebrated  I  j  presenting  our  Saviour,  says  the  hlsto- 
Alandeville.  that  **hu:iian  nature  is  the  Irian,  sprung  up  an  exotic  pUint,  which 
true  Libyan  desert  daily  producing  i  as  soon  as  it  grew  to  t<Hich  the  border  of 
new  monsters"  and  that  of  those  mon-    his  garment,  was  said  to  cure  all  sorts  of 

distempers.  Eusebius,  tiowtver,  vouches 


sters  the  doctor  and  his  :i»sociates  ar* 
beyond  a  doubt  the  most  extraordinary. 
Professor  Robinson  informs  us,  that  the 
order  of  the  Illuminati  was  abolished  in 
1786  by  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  but  re- 
vived Immediately  after,  under  another 
name,  and  in  a  diflferent  firm,  all  over; 
Germany.  It  whs  again  detected  and 
seeminely  broken  up ;  but  it  had  \)y  this 
time  taken  so  deep  root,  that  it  still  sub- 
sists irithout  btfing  detcctid,  and  has 
5 read,  we  are  told,  into  all  the  countries 
EniTjpe 


none  of  these  things ;  nay  he  supposes 
that  the  woman  who  erected  this  statue 
of  our  Saviour  was  a  paghn,and  ascribes 
it  to  a  pagan  custom.  Philostorgius 
{EccL  Hiaf  \\\i  vii  c.  3.)  expressly  saysb 
that  this  statue  was  carefully  preserved 
by  the  Christians,  but  that  they  paid 
no  kind  of  worship  to  it,  because  it 
is  not  lawful  for  .Christians  to  worship 
brass,  or  any  other  matter.  ITie  primi« 
tive  Christians  abstained  frum  the  war* 
ship  of  imagf*s,  not  as  the  Papists  pr» 
IMA^E,  in  a  religious  sense,  is  an' tend,  from  tenderness  to  UestK  etv  >As*»i 
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cent  but  because  they  thought  it  uulaw- 
ful  io  itself  to  make  any  imaKet  of  the 
Ddty  Temillian.  Clemens  Alexandri- 
nus,  and  Ori^eo,  were  of  opinion,  that, 
by  the  second  commandment,  painting 
and  engraving  were  unlawful  to  a  Chris- 
tian,  styling  mem  evil  and  wickrxl  arts. 
Tert  de  Idol  cap  3  Clrm.  Alex.  Ad- 
man, ad  Gent.  p.  41.  Origeii  contra 
Gelsum,  lib.  vi.  p.  182.  The  use  of  ima- 
fjSM  in  churches,  as  ornaments,  was  first 
mtroducfrd  by  some  Christians  in  Spain, 
m  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  ; 
bat  the  practice  was  condemned  as  a 
dangerous  innovation,  in  a  council  held 
at  EUberis  in  305.  Epiphanius,  in  a  let- 
ter preserved  by  Jerome,  tqm.  ii.  ep.  6, 
bears  strong  testimony  against  imaeea ; 
and  he  may  be  considered  as  one  cfthe 
first  iconoclasts.  The  custom  of  admit- 
ting pictures  of  saints  and  martyrs  into 
chnrches  (for  this  was  the  first  source 
of  imaae  worship)  was  rare  in  the  end 
of  the  fourth  centuiy,  but  became  com- 
moo  in  the  fifth.  But  they  were  still 
considered  only  as  ornaments,  and»  even 
in  this  view»  they  met  with-  veiy  cod- 
iiderable  opposition.  In  the  following 
century,  the  custom  of  thus  adorning 
churches  became  almost  universal,  both 
in  the  East  and  West  Petavious  ex- 
pressly FajTs  {de  Incar,  lib.  xv.  cap.  14.) 
that  no  statues  were  yet  allowed  in  the 
churches,  because  they  bore  too  near  a 
resemblance  to  the  idols  of  the  Gentiles. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  fourth,  or  be- 
diming of  the  fifth  century,  images, 
which  were  introduced  by  wav  of  oma- 
menty  and  then  used  as  an  aid  to  devo- 
tion, began  to  be  actually  worshipped. 
However  it  continued  to  be  the  doc- 
trine of  the  church  in  the  sixth,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century, 
that  images  were  to  be  used  only  as 
lidps  to  devotion,  iind  not  as  objects  of 
worship.  The  worship  of  them  was  con- 
demnea  in  the  strongest  terms  by  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  as  appears  by  two  of 
Ett  letters  written  m  oOl.  from  this 
time  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, there  occurs  no  instance  of  any 
worship  given,  or  allowed  to  be  given  to 
images,  by  any  council  or  assembly  of 
bishops  whatever.  But  they  were  com- 
monlv  worshipped  by  the  monks  and 
populace  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century ;  insomuch,  that  in  726,  when 
Leo  published  his  famous  edict,  it  had 
already  spread  into  all  the  provinces 
aubject  to  the  empire.  The  Lutherans 
condemn  ihe  Calvinists  f  t  breaking  the 
imai^es  in  the  churches  of  the  Catholics, 
looking  on  it  as  a  kind  c^f  sacrilege  /  and 
ytX  they  condemn  the  Romanists  (who 
are  professed  im(^^v}or9hifiher9)  as 


idolaters :  nor  can  these  last  keep  pace 
with  the  Greeks,  who  go  fiar  beyond 
them  in  this  point,  which  has  occasioned 
abundant  e  of  duiputes  among  them  See 
IcoNocLASTXS.  The  Jews  absolutely 
condemn  all  images,  and  do  not  so  much 
as  sufifer  any  statues  or  figures  in  their 
houses,  much  less  in  their  synagogues, 
or  places  of  worship.  The  Mahometans 
have  an  equal  aversion  to  images; 
which  led  them  to  destroy  most  of  the 
beautiful  monuments  of  antiquity,  both 
sacred  and  profane  at  Constantinople. 
'•^BinghamU  Orig.  Eccl  b.  viii.  c.  8.  SSd- 
d/tton*M  LeUen  from  Barne,  p.  21.  Bttr- 
net  on  Ihe  Art.  p.  209.  219.  DoddridgeU 
Lecturet,  lect  193.  T^enmaon  on  Iddatry^ 
p.  269.  275.    BidgWe  Body  of  Mmmiy, 

qu.  iia 

IMAGE  OF  GOD  m  the  soul,  isdis- 
tinguished  hito  natural  and  morai.  By 
natftnU  is  meant  the  understanding,  rea- 
son, will,  and  other  intellectual  fiMolties. 
E^  the  m^ro/ image,  tlie  rig)it  use  of  those 
faculties,  or  what  we  term  holiness. 

IMAGINATION  is  a  power  or  ifr 
culty  of  the  mind,  whereby  it  conceires 
and  forms  ideas  of  things  commumcated 
to  it  by  the  outward  organs  of  sense  ;  or 
it  is  uie  power  of  recollecting  and  aa- 
sembling  images»  and  of  painting  forci- 
bly those  images  on  our  minds,  or  on 
the  minds  of  others.  The  cause  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  imagination  in  what- 
ever is  great,  uncommon,  or  beantiful 
is  this ;  that  God  has  annexed  a  secret 
pleasure  to  the  idea  oi  any  thing  that  is 
new  or  rare,  that  he  might  encourage 
and  stimulate  us  in  the  eager  and  keen 
pursuits  after  knowledge,  and  inflame 
our  best  passions  to  search  into  the  won- 
ders of  creation  and  revelation:  for 
every  new  idea  brings  such  a  pleasure 
along  with  it,  as  rewards  any  pakis  we 
have  taken  in  its  acquisition,  and  con- 
seauenUy  serves  as  a  striking  and  pow- 
ertul  motive  to  put  us  upon  nesh  disco- 
veries in  learning  and  science,  as  well 
as  hi  the  word  and  works  of  God.  See 
Bev.  }f,  Jouea'  IVwks^  vol.  vi.  ser.  17 ; 
Btflaruta  amtemplatiani^  vol.  i.  p.  64 ; 
Meruidt^t  JPteamrea  of  Imagifuuion ;  Ad* 
dUon*t  beautifid  Papert  on  the  imaginatiwtt 
vol.  vi.  Spect.  p.  64,  Sec  Grvoe'a  Mar, 
Phil  p.  354,  355  410  vol.  i. 

IMMA11EJUALISM,  tiie  belief  that 
the  soul  is  a  spiritual  substance  distinct 
from  the  body.  See  Matxrialism  and 
Soul. 

IMMENSITY,  unbounded  or  incom- 
prehensible greatness;  and  unlimited 
extension,  which  no  finite  and  determi- 
nate space,  repeated  ever  so  often,  can 
equal.    See  Infinity  of  Goo. 

IMMORAUTY,  an  action  incoo- 
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sisteot  wiiii  our  duty  towards  men,  and 
consequeuily  a  sin  agaiiist  God,  who 
hath  cdmmanded  us  to  do  justly,  and 
love  mercy.    See  MoRALirr 

IMMORTAUTY.  a  sute  which 
hai  no  end ;  the  impossibility  of  dying. 
It  is  applied  to  God,  who  is  absolutely 
immorul*  1  11m.  i.  17.  and  to  the  hu- 
man soul*  which  is  only  hypothetical ;y 
iOBmortal ;  as  Gixl,  who  at  nrst  gave  it, 
can,  if  he  pleases,  deprive  us  of  our  ex- 
isience.    See  Soul. 

IMMUTABILITY  OF  GOD.  is  his 
unchaogeableness.  He  is  immutable  in 
bis  eMtence^  James  i.  17.  In  his  attnbuu*, 
Pft.  ciL  27.  In  his  purpoiet,  ka.  xxv.  1. 
Ps  xxxiiL  11.  In  hin  promiset^  Mai.  iii. 
6.  2  Tin.  ii.  12.  And  in  hLs  threaiemns^t. 
Matt.  zzv.  41.  **  This  is  a  perfection," 
aaya  Dr.  Blair,  **  which,  perhaps,  more 
thiao  anj  other,  distinguisnes  the  divine 
nature  from  the  human,  gives  complete 
cnmr  to  all  iu  attributes,  and  entitles 
it  to&e  highest  adoration.  From  hence 
are  derived  the  regular  order  of  nature, 
aod  the  steadfastness  of  the  universe. 
Hcaoe  flows  the  unchanging  tenor  of 
tboK  laws  which  from  a^e  to  age  regu- 
laie  the  conduct  of  mankind.  Hence  the 
uiloniuty  of  that  government,  and  the 
omnotjr  of  th^  promises,  which  are 
the  pnound  of  our  trust  and  security. 
An  objection,  however,  may  be  raised 
against  this  doctrine,  from  the  com- 
mands given  us  to  prayer,  and  other  re- 
Ugloas  exercises.  To  what  purpose,  it 
my  be  urged,  is  homage  acidressed  to 
a  Being  whose  plan  is  unalterably^  fbced  f 
This  objection  would  have  weight,  if 
our  religious  addresses  were  designed 
to  work  saiy  alteration  in  God,  either  by 
giving  him  information  of  what  he  did 
not  know,  or  by  exciting  affections  which 
be  did  not  possess ;  or  bv  inducing  him 
to  change  measures  whicti  he  had  pre- 
viously tormed ;  but  they  are  only  crude 
and  imperfect  notions  ot  religion  which 
can  suggest  such  ideas.  The  change 
which  our  devotions  are  intended  to 
make*  are  upon  ourselves,  not  u|Km  the 
Almighty.  By  pouring  cut  our  senti- 
ments and  desires  before  God,  b^  ador- 
ing his  perfections,  and  confcssmg  our 
unworthiness :  by  expressing  our  de- 
pendence on  his  aid ;  our  gratitude  for 
hit  pabt  favours,  our  submission  to  his 
present  will,  and  our  trust  in  his  future 
mercy,  we  cultivate  such  affections  as 
suit  our  place  and  station  in  the  universe, 
and  are  to  be  exercised  by  us  as  men 
and  as  Christians.  The  contemplation 
of  this  divine  perfection  should  raise  in 
oar  minds  admiration  ;  should  teach  us 
to  iinitatey  as  far  as  our  frailty  will  per- 
mit, that  constancy  and  stead fastiie<M 


wliicli  we  adore,  2  Cor.  iii.  18;  and* 
lastly,  should  excite  tru^t  and  confidence 
in  the  Divinr  B^ing,  amidst  all  the  revo- 
lutions of  this  uncertain  world."  Blair't 
Sermons,  &er.  4.  vol  ii. :  Charnoci^t  Workt^ 
vol.  I.  p.  203  ;  G»//'«  Bodif  of  DivinUy^  vol 
L  p.  50 ;  Lambert^i  Sermons,  ser.  on  MaL 
ui.  6. 

IMPANATION,  a  term  used  by  di- 
vines to  sij^ify  the  cpinion  of  the  Lu- 
therans with  regara  to  the  euchariac, 
who  believe  that  the  species  of  bread 
and  wine  remain  together  with  the  bod^ 
of  our  Saviour  after  consecration. 

IMPECCABILES,  a  name  given  to 
those  heretics  who  boasted  that  they 
were  impeccable,  and  thut  there  was 
no  need  of  repentance ;  such  were  ther 
Gnostics,  PrisdUianists,  &c. 

IMPECCABILITY,  the  sUte  of  a 
person  who  cannot  sin ;  or  a  grace,  pri- 
vilege, or  principle,  which  puts  him  out 
of  a  possibility  of  sinning.  Divines  have 
distinguished  several  kinds  of  impecca* 
biliqr :  that  of  God  belongs  to  Un  faf 
nature :  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  considered 
as  man,  belongs  to  him  bv  the  bjrpotta- 
deal  union :  tliat  of  the  blessed,  m  con- 
sequence of  their  condition.  &c. 

IMPLICIT  FAITH,  is  that  bjr  which 
we  take  up  any  system  or  onmion  of 
another  without  examination.  Ttushat 
been  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  igno- 
rance and  error  in  the  church  of  Rome. 
The  divines  of  that  community  tmch, 
<*  That  we  are  to  observe,  not  how  the 
church  proves  anyr  thing,  but  what  she 
says :  that  the  will  of  God  is,  that  we 
should  believe  and  confide  in  his  minis- 
ters in  the  same  manner  as  himaelL** 
Cardinal  Toletus,  in  his  instructions  for 

f>riests,  asserts,  '*  That  if  a  rustic  be- 
ieves  his  bishop  prop'ising  a  heredcal 
tenet  for  an  article  of  faith,  such  belief 
is  meritorious."  Cardinal  Cusanus  tells 
us,  *'  That  irrational  obedience  is  the 
most  consummate  and  perfect  obedience, 
when  we  obey  without  atteiKline  to  rea- 
son, as  a  beast  obevs  his  driver.  In  an 
epibtle  to  the  Bohemians  he  has  ttioe 
words :  **  1  as&ert,  that  there  are  no 
precepts  of  Christ  but  those  which  are 
received  as  such  by  the  church  (mean- 
ing the  church  of  Rome.^  When  the 
church  changes  her  judgment,  God 
changes  his  judgment  Hkewise."  What 
madness !  what  blasphemy  !  For  a 
church  to  demand  belief  of  what  she 
teaches,  and  a  submission  to  what  she 
enjoins,  merely  upon  her  assumed  an- 
thority,  must  appear  to  unprejudiced 
minds  the  height  of  unreasonimenesB 
and  spiritual  despotism.  We  coukl 
wish  this  doctrine  had  been  confiner*  *^ 
this  church  ;  but,  alas !  it  has  been 
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prevalent inotbercominunitiet.  Athen-| 

often  no  iB'T<-  ih^n  a  temple  coiisrcra- 
ted  to  implicit  laiih  ;  anil  he  who  entm  I 
in  there  to  worstiip,  instead  of  liaving ' 
his  shoes,  after  thr  ilIsIi  rn  maim'T, ; 
mult  leave  iiis  uiidiratandinE;  at  the  ■■ 
door;  and  it  wiir  be  well  if  be  finil  it ' 
when  he  comes  nut  again. 

IMPOSITION  OF  HANDS,  an  ec- 
cleiianlcal  action,  by  which  a  Ushop 
1^  hiB  hand  on  the  head  of  a  per 
son  in  ordiiialtnn.  confir million,  or  in 
mteting  a  bltsang.  This  practice  is 
also  frequctitJy  nbu^rvid  liy  the  Dis 
Beotersat  the  'intination  of  tn«r preach- 
ere ;  when  thf  ministers  jirescnt  place 
their  hands  on  the  heiid  of  him  whom 
tliey  art'  ordaining,  while  one  of  them 
prays  for  a  blessing  on  him  and  on  his 
future  labours.  They  «nr  noi  aereeil, 
however,  ns  tn  ilic  pr. >;)!»■«■  of  this 
ceremony.  Some  suppose'  it  to  be  cnn 
fined  extra  rdi 
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punishable  In  the  tenapnral  courts  whh 
li.-,  iiiipriviiiment,  aivl  C'jrporeal  pu- 
nishment.    Sre  Falsb  MfcssiAHs. 

IMPOIENCY,      T    IMI-OTKMCII,    ii 

cnsidcreil  as  natural  and  ii>  'ral.  JVb* 
niral  is  the  want  of  vm  ■  piiywcal  princi- 

pl.-  neci^ssjry  to  an  acti..ii.  or  where  a 
Ijjriiig  i4  ;iUsi>lutely  drl.  Cliw,  or  mil  flee 
and  at  iibtrty  to  act.  MouU  impotency 
imports  a  great  difficully  ;  as  a  Slroog 
haljittothe  contrary;  a  vn>lei«  pasaim; 
'.r  the  like 

IMPROPRIATION  a  parsonage  Of 
ccel'  siaslic.il  living,  the  profits  of  whKh 
are  in  th-  hands  of  a  layman  ;  in  which 
case  it  stands  distinguished  from  (#r». 
fi-i.K.on,  -ihitli  11  where  the  prufiti  of 
alip.f-r     :.'     n  f-rhwds  of  a  bishop. 

,.,[!,         .  ,    .         I    the  tertns  are  Dow 


tni.' 

an  anci'.iit  priiclici'  used  11 

traoRlinary  gifts  were  C'lnvrynl. 

xlviii.  14  Matt.  TUX.  15     Thcv  <1 

auppose  it  to  be  of  such  an  ini].' 

aiid  essential 

and  I 


sefulm- 

trydtpenil  l|i 
portion  of  h  I 
ny,  intnxliic^: 
ty,  but  ty  cus 

prayed  to  (• 
their  bands  un 
observed  tin- 


■!■   tliey 

3  Iwatl  ■  Our  Savinur 
.  .  le  custom,  botb  whin 
jnferrtd  his  blessing  on  children 
and  when  he  healed  the  sicic,  adding 
prayer  to  the  ceremony.  The  apos- 
tles, likewise  l:iid  IuiikI::  i>n  those  upm 
whom  they  histnwed  ttie  H  ly  Ghnst. 
The  priests  obsirvcd  tlic  same  custom 
when  any  line  \. .,  r-.  1  .  ■!  in  their 
body.  And  the  ..,.■•..:■,  :ii  iselves  un- 
derwent the  iiiip'.^iiii'ii  <il  \\anils  .liiv^h 
every  ''me  lln.y  i-ntend  upon  any  m*/ 
dewgn.  In  he  ancient  church,  imposi 
tion  of  hand  WU;  even  practised  on 
persons  when  they  married,  which  cus- 
tom the  Abystians  still  observe.    .1/iiu 

riee'i    Dial,   an   Sec.    Hetig.  p.   1ft; 
fFatl^  lialii'in!  Foimdnlion  if  a  (  7  ■ 
CAurtA,  p.  :!1  ;  -nimrr  »..  C't-wd,  '.   ■ 
mimcHl,  p  70  ;  A'inj'i  firiiaitive  Ctiriiiian 
rhwch.  \i  49. 

IMlHJSroRS,  RELIGIOUS,  are 
such  as  prL-tend  to  an  extraordinary 
commission  from  heaven,  and  who  ter- 
rlfj;  the  people  with  false  denunciations 
of  judgments.  Too  many  of  these  have 
aboundled  ill  :ilini»t  all  ages.    TheTare 


i  ■  influence,   idea,   or 

motive  iictiiii;  upon  tlie  mind.  We 
must  be  careful  how  we  are  guided  bjj 
impuisesinreliijiiin.  "There are mS'^', 
as  one  obsi-rves,  "  who  freqoently  feel 
singular  imprrs^inns  upon  their  mu^B, 
and  are  inclined  to  pay  a  very  strict 
■  m  Yea,  some  carry 
■  iut  50  far.  as  to  mMkf  it  almost 
itiir  only  nik-  of  their  judgment,  and 
will  not  U  ■  .1,1  L  .i;;v  Ihing,  until  tbw 
find  it  in  ihrlr  htarii  'to  do  it.  as  their 
I  iiiirasc  is  Others  lakr  it  for  granted, 
!  ^hiit  the  ilivine  mind  is  notified  to  them 
;i>v  sweet  or  poWrlful  mpressions  of 
■some  passages  of  sacred  v.rtt  ''here 
are  others  who  flfe  determined  ny 
visionary  manifestations,  or  by  the  im- 
pressions made  in  dreams,  and  the  in* 
ti  rpre  ations  they  put  upon  them.  All 
th-se  things  being  of  tiie  same  general 
nature,  m  ly  very  jusrfy  be  considered 
together  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  dad>t 
with  many  how  far  these  things  are  to 
1  ■  ii-.Mni  (I.  iT  attended  to  by  us;  and 
;'•..  ■■  ■  ■;iriv  distinguish  any  divine 
impression,  i.V  this  kind  from  the  dehi- 
5ions  of  the  ttmpter,  or  of  our  own  evil 
{hearts  Hut,  whoever  makesany  of  these 
things  his  rale  And  standard  he  forsakes 
the  divine  word  and  nothing  tends 
more  to  make  persons  unhapw'  in 
themselves,  unsteady  in  their  conduct. 
or  ■.■  1  ■  d.ir^rously  deluded  in  their 
I  paying  a  random  regairl 
ils.'S,  as  notifications  of  the 


.r  will." 


See  Entbusiask.  Pro- 


Mi'UUITV,  want  of  that  regard  to 
decency,  chastity,  or  holiness,  wliicli 
our  duty  rtqiiires-  Impurity,  in  the 
law  of  Moses,  is  any  legal  dffilement- 
Of  these  there  were  several  sorts: 
some  were  voluntary,  as  the  toucbitif  a 
dead  body,  or  any  animal  that  died  of  it- 
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lelf  •  or  any  creature  that  was  cateetned  i 
unclean ;  or  touching;  things  holy  by  one 
who  was  not  clean,  or  wa^  not  a  prif  st ; , 
the  touching  one  who  had  a  leprosy, 
one  who  had  a  gonorrhoea^  or  who  was 
pollated  by  a  dead  carcase,  &c.  Some* 
times  these  impurities  were  involunta- 
ry; as  when  any  one  inadvertent -y 
touched  bonei,  or  a  sepulchre,  or  any 
thing  polluted  ;  or  fell  into  such  diseases 
aspollute«  as  the  leprosy,  Ike. 

The  beds,  clothes, '  and  moveables 
which  had  touched  any  thing  unclean, 
contracted  also  a  kind  of  impurity  and 
io  some  cases  communicated  it  to  others. 

These  legal  pi^Uutions  were  general- 
ly removed  by  bathing,  and  lasted  no 
longer  than  tlie  crvening.  The  person 
polluted  plunged  over  head  in  the  wa- 
ter; and  either  had  his  clothes  on 
when  he  did  so,  or  washed  himself  and 
his  cloches  separately  Other  pollutions 
continued  seven  days ;  as.  that  which 
was  contracted  by  touching  a  drad  Ix)- 
dy.  Some  impurities  lasted  forty  or 
fihy  davs ;  as,  that  of  women  who  were 
lately  aelivered,  who  were  unclean  for 
ifdiys  after  the  binh  of  a  hoy,  and  fifty 
after  the  liirth  of  a  girl.  Others,  again, 
lasted  till  the  person  was  cured. 

Many  of  these  pollutions  were  expia- 
ted by  sacrifices,  and  others  by  a  ceitain 
water  or  lie  made  with  the  ashes  of  n 
red  heifer,  sicrificefl  on  the  great  day 
of  expiation.  When  tiic  leper  was 
cured,  he  went  to  the  temple,  and  offi-r 
ed  a  sacrifice  of  two  birds,  one  of  which 
was  lulled,  and  the  other  set  at  lib/rty 
He  who  had  touched  a  dend  bidy,  or 
had  been  pres^-nt  at  a  funeral,  was  to 
be  purified  with  t!ie  water  of  expiation. 
ana  this  upon  pain  of  death.  The  wo- 
man who  had  been  d*.- live  red,  offered 
a  turtle  and  a  lamb  for  her  expiation : 
or  if  she  was  poor,  two  turtles,  cr  two 
young  pigeons. 

Theae  impurities,  which  the  law  of 
Moses  has  expressed  with  the  greatest 
accuracy  and  care,  were  only  figures 
of  other  more  important  impurities, 
soch  as  the  sins  and  iniquities  commit- 
ted against  (iod,  or  faults  committed 
against  our  iieighlx)ur.  The  saints  and 
prophets  of  the  Old  Ti-sta'r  • :/  ^^ere 
sensible  of  this ;  and  our  S  iviour.  in  the 
Gospel,  has  strongly  incu  i:at' d,-^that 
they  are  not  outw>ird  and  c<  r]x>real 
pollutions  which  r  nder  us  unrtccepta- 
ble  to  God,  but  such  inward  pollutions 
as  infect  the  soul,  and  arc  violations  of 
justice,  truth,  and  charity. 

IMPUTATION  is  the  attrilmting 
any  matter,  quality,  or  character, 
whether  good  or  evil,  to  any  person 
as  his  own.    It  may  refer  to  what  \vas 


original!*'  his,  antecedently  to  such  im- 
putation ;  or  to  what  was  not  antece- 
dt.-ntly  his,  but  becomes  so  hv  virtue  of 
such  imputation  only,  ~  Sam.  xix.  19, 
Ps.  cvi.  31.  The  imputation  that  re- 
spects our  justification  before  God  is  of 
the  latter  kind,  and  may  be  defined 
thus :  it  is  God's  gracicnis  donation  of 
the  rij^hteousness  of  Chn&t  to  believers, 
and  his  acceptance  of  their  persons  as 
righteous  on  the  account  thereof.  Their 
sins  being  imputed  to  him,  and  his  obedi- 
ence being  imputed  to  them,  they  are,  in 
virtue  hereof,  both  acquitted  f-om  guilt, 
and  accepted  as  righteous  before  God» 
Rom.  iv.  6,  7.  Rom.  v.  18,  19.  2  Cor.  v. 
21  See  Righteousness,  Sin;  Dich' 
in8on*s  Leiteia,  p.  156;  Herty^s  Theron 
and  Mpatio,  vol  ii.  p  43  ;  hodtlridge^t 
Works  vol.  iv.  p  562  ;  U'attt*  JForki,  vd. 
iii.  p.  532. 

INABILITY,  want  of  power  suffi- 
cient  for  the  performance  of  any  parti- 
cular action  or  design.  It  has  been  di- 
vided into  natural  and  mo^al.  We  are 
said  to  Ih'  naturally  unable  to  do  a  thing 
when  we  cannot  do  it  if  we  wish,  be- 
cause of  some  impeding  defect  or  ob- 
stacle that  is  extrinsic  to  the  will,  either 
in  the  understanding,  constitution  of  the 
body,  or  external  objects.  M'^ral  inabi- 
lity consists  not  in  any  of  these  things^ 
but  either  in  the  want  of  inclination,  or 
the  strength  *^f  n  contrary  inclination  ; 
or  the  want  of  sufficient  motives  in  view 
to  induce  and  excite  the  act  of  the  will, 
r.r  the  strength  of  apparent  motives  to 
the  contrary  For  the  sake  of  illustra- 
tion, we  will  ht-re  present  the  reader 
with  a  few  examples  of  both. 


Cain  ronM  n«t  have  kil- 
l«-d  Abi-1,  if  Cain  kod  bi>ni 
the  wiraknt,  and  Abel 
aware  of  him. 

Jacob  rould  not  njoice 
in  .InM  ph^  fxalcatioo  he- 
(brfhehvard  of  !u 

llir  woman  mentioned 
in2'l  KiniCsvi.39.r«fiMN«( 
kill  her  netf(hboiir*a  ton 
and  eat  him,  whi-n  he  wai 
hid,  and  she  could  no( 
find  him. 

Ilttzael  rvtilJ  nvt  have 
smotbi-recl  lU.  nbadad,  il'he 
h:id  not  Ixvn  taffervd  to 
enter  bis  chamber. 


Cain  rnuld  tn>f  have  kll- 
cA  Abel,  if  Cain  had  ft«rw 
cd  God,ai>d  loved  hit  bro- 
Uier. 

Potjphar's  viA*  rvtiZrf  mt 
rejoice  in  it,  if  she  oonti- 
nued  uinIi  r  it. 

Had  that  uonian  been  a 
very  aflertiuiiate  motheri 
she  rcutd  n^t  have  kilk-d 
her  own  ton  in  a  time  of 
plenty',  as  she  did  in  a  time 
ufikmiDe. 

If  a  dutifnl,  afft-eikm- 
ate  ton  had  hei>n  waitinic 
on  Denhadad  in  Hazael^ 
stead,  he  rould  nof  have 
smothered  hiiu.  at  Haud 
did. 


These  are  a  few  instances  from  which 
we  may  clearly  Kam  the  distinction  of 
natural  and  moral  inability.  It  must 
not,  howevt  r,  be  forgotten,  that  moral 
inability  or  disinclination  is  no  excuse 
for  our  omission  of  dut)^  though  want  of 
natural  faculties  or  necessary  means 
would.     That    God    may   command^ 
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tboDgh  man  has  not  a  present  moral 
ability  to  perform,  is  evident*  if  we  con- 
sider, 1  That  man  once  had  a  power  to 
do  whatsoever  God  would  command 
him,  he  had  a  power  to  cleave  to  God. 
—3.  That  God  did  not  deprive  man  of 
his  ability.— 3.  Therefore  God's  ri^t  of 
commanoinf;,  and  man's  oMigation  of 
returning  and  cleaving  to  God*  remains 
firm.  See  Liberty  ;  and  TheoL  J^fuc. 
TOl.  ii.  p.  488  ;  Edwards  on  the  WiU  s  Char- 
nocl^M  W^rkM,  vol.  ii.  p.  187 ;  JVaits  on 
Idbertv^p.^. 

INCARNATION,  the  act  whereby 
the  Son  of  God  assumed  the  hummi  na- 
tore ;  or  the  mystery  by  which  Jesos 
Christ,  the  Eternal  Word,  was  made 
man,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  work 
of  oor  salvation.  See  Nativity  ;  and 
Meldrum  on  the  Incarnation 

INCEST,  the  crime  of  criminal  and 
umatnral  commerce  with  a  person 
within  the  degrees  forbidden  bv  the 
law.  By  the  roles  of  the  church,  incest 
was  formerly  very  absurdly  extended 
even  to  the  seventh  degree;  but  it  is 
now  restricted  to  the  third  or  fourth. 
Most  nations  look  on  incest  with  horror, 
Penia  and  Egypt  excepted.  In  the 
hiirtory  of  the  ancient  kings  of  thosi- 
coontries  we  meet  with  mstances  of 
brothers  marrying  their  own  sisters,  be- 
cause they  thought  it  too  mean  to  join 
in  alliance  with  their  own  subjects,  and 
still  more  so  to  marry  into  any  fc^^ign 
family.  Vortigem,  king  of  South  Bri 
tain,  eaualled,  or  rather  excelled  them 
in  wickedness,  by  marrying  his  own 
daughter.  The  queen  of  Portugal  was 
married  to  her  unclt* :  and  the  prince  of 
Brazil,  the  son  of  that  incestuous  mar- 
riage, is  wedded  to  his  aunt.  But  they 
bad  dispensations  for  these  unnatural 
marriages  from  hU  hoiiness  **  In  or- 
der,** says  one,  *'  to  preserve  chastity 
in  funilies,  and  between  persons  of  dif- 
ferent sexes  brought  up  and  living  to- 
gether in  a  state  of  unreserved  mti- 
it  is  necessary,  by  every  method 
le,  to  inculcate  an  abhorrence  of 
nous  conjunctions;  which  abhor- 
rence can  only  be  upheld  by  the  abso 
hite  reprobation  of  ail  commerce  of  the 
sexes  between  near  relations.  Upon 
tids  principle  the  maniage,  as  well  as 
other  cohabitation  of  brouiers  and  sis 
ters  nf  lineal  kindred,  and  of  all  who 
usually  live  in  the  same  family,  may  be 
said  to  be  forbidden  by  the  law  of  nature- 
Restrictions  which  extend  to  remoter 
degrees  of  kindred  than  what  this  rea- 
son makes  it  necessary  to  prohibit  from 
intermarritte,*are  founded  hi  the 
authority  or  the  positive  law  which  or- 
ddns  them,  and  can  only  be  justified  by 


their  tendency  to  diffuse  wealth,  to  con- 
nect fiimifies,  or  to  promote  some  poli- 
tical advantage. 

**  The  Levitkal  law,  which  is  received 
in  this  country,  and  from  which  the  rule 
cf  the  Roman  biw  differs  very  little, 
prohilMts  marriage  between  relations 
witbhi  three  degrees  of  kindred  ;  com- 
duting  the  generations  not  from,  bat 
through  the  common  ancestor,  and  ac- 
counting affinity  the  same  as  consan- 
guini^.  The  issue,  however,  of  such 
mamages  are  not  bastardized,  unless 
the  parents  be  divorced  during  their 
lifetime.**  Palej^o  Moral  Phihtophif,  p. 
316.  voL  L 

INCEST.  SPIRITUAL,  an  ideal 
crime,  committed  between  two  persons 
who  have  a  spiritual  allhmce,  by  means 
of  baptism  or  confirmation.  This  ridicu- 
lous fancy  was  made  use  of  as  an  in- 
strument of  great  tyranny  in  times 
when  the  power  of  the  pope  was  unli- 
mited, even  queens  being  soosetimes 
divorced  upon  this  pretence.  Ineeot  Spi- 
rittial  is  also  understood  of  a  vicar«  or 
other  beneficiary,  who  enjoys  both  the 
mother  and  the  daughter ;  that  is,  hdds 
two  benefices,  one  wliereof  depends 
upon  the  collation  of  the  other.  Such 
spiritual  incest  renders  both  the  one  and 
tne  other  of  these  benefices  vacant. 

INCLINATION  is  the  disposMcn  or 
propensity  of  the  mind  to  any  particular 
object  or  action ;  or  a  kind  of  bias  upon 
nature,  by  the  force  of  which  it  is  car- 
ried towards  certain  actions  previously 
to  the  exercise  of  thought  and  reasonfog 
about  the  nature  and  consequences  of 
them.  Inclinations  are  of  two  kinds, 
natural  or  acquired.  1.  JVatwral  are 
such  as  we  often  see  in  children,  who 
from  their  earliest  vears  differ  hi  their 
tempers  and  dispositions.  In  one  you 
see  the  dawnin||s  of  a  liberal  difihsive 
soul ;  another  gives  us  cause  to  fear  he 
will  be  altogether  as  narrow  and  sor- 
did. Of  one  we  may  say  he  is  naturally 
revengeful ;  of  another,  that  lie  is  pa- 
tient and  forgiving. — ^3.  Acquired  incli- 
nations are  such  as  are  superinduced 
(jy  custom,  which  are  called  habits; 
and  these  are  either  good  or  eriL  See 
Habit. 

INCOMPREHENSIBILITY  OF 
GOD.  This  is  a  relative  term,  and  in- 
dicates a  relation  between  an  object  and 
a  faculty :  between  God  and  a  created 
understanding ;  so  that  the  meaning  of 
it  is  this,  that  no  created  understanding 
can  comprehend  Gnd ;  that  is,  have  a 
perfect  and  exact  knowledge  of  him, 
such  a  knowledge  as  is  adeouate  to  the 
perfection  of  the  object.  Job  xi.  7.  Isa. 
xl.    God  is  incomprehensibler  !•  As  to 
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the  nature  of  his  essence.  2.  The  ex- 
cellenqr  of  bis  attributes.  3.  The  depth 
of  his  councils.  4.  The  works  of  his 
providence.  5.  The  dispensation  of  his 
grace,  Eph.  iii.  a  Job  xzxvii.  25.  Rom. 
xi-  The  incomprehensibility  of  God 
loQows,  1.  From  hb  being  a  spirit  endu- 
ed with  perfections  greatly  superior  to 
COT  own.-*2.  There  may  be  (for  any 
ihiag  we  certainly  know)  attributes  and 
pertectioQS  in  God  of  which  we  have 
not  the  least  idea,— 3.  In  those  perfect 
tiona  of  the  divine  nature  of  which  we 
have  aome  idea,  there  are  many^  things 
to  ua  inexplicable,  and  with  which,  the 
more  deeply  and  attentively  we  think 
of  them,  the  more  we  find  our  thoughts 
awaUowed  up ;  such  as  his  self-existence, 
tttnkf,  omnipresence.  &c.  This  should 
teach  lit  therefore,  1.  To  admire  and 
revemice  the  Divine  Being,  Zech.  ix. 

17.  Neb.  ix.  5.-6.  •  To  be  humble  and 
modest,  Ps.  viii.  1.  4.  Eccl.  v.  2,  3.  Job 
Xxxvii.  19.— 3.  To  be  serious  in  our  ad- 
dreaes,  and  sincere  in  our  behaviour  to- 
warda  him.  Caryl  on  Job  xxvii.  25; 
TUhtim*9  SermofUt  sermon  156;  Jber^ 
ma^§  Sermtntp  vol.  ii.  No.  6,  7  ;' Dod- 
dridre^M  Led.  lee.  59. 

raCONTINENCY,  not  abstaining 
from  onLawfiildenres.  See  CoNTiNKKCT. 

INCORPOREALITY  OF  GOD,  is 
kit  being  without  a  body.  That  God  is 
incorporeal  is  evident;  for,  1.  Materi- 
ally IS  incompatible  with  self-existence 
and  God  being  self-existent,  must  be  in- 
corporeal.— 2.  If  God  were  corporeal, 
he  could  not  be  present  in  any  part  of 
the  world  were  body  is;  yet  his  pre- 
tence is  necessary  for  the  support  and 
motion  of  body. —3.  A  body  cannot  be  in 
two  places  at  the  same  time ;  yet  he  is 
every  where  and  fills  heaven  and  earth. 
—4.  A  body  is  to  be  seen  .nnd  felt,  but 
God  ia  invisible  and  impalpable*  John  i. 

18.  CAamock't  ff'orha  vol.  i.  p  U7  ; 
DoMids^e^  Ltct.  lee.  47  ;  Gt7/'«  Body  of 
JKv,  vol.  I.  p.  45.  8va 

INCORRUPTIBLES.  or  Incorrup. 
TIBILES,  the  name  of  a  sect  which 
spraofc  out  of  the  Eutychians.  Their 
distinguishing  tenet  was,  that  the  body 
of  Jesus  Christ  was  incorruptible ;  by 
which  they  meant,  that,  after  and  from 
the  time  wherein  he  was  formed  in  the 
womb  of  his  mother,  he  was  not  suscep- 
tible of  any  change  or  alteration ;  not 
even  of  any  natural  or  innocent  passion, 
as  of  hunger,  thirst,  &c.  so  that  he  ate 
wjjthout  occasion  before  his  death,  as 
well  as  after  his  resurrection. 

INCREDULITY,  the  withholding 
our  assent  to  any  proposition,  notwith- 
sbHiding  arguments  sufficient  to  demand 
See  Duncan  Forbes'  piece,  en- 


tided,  Reflections  on  the  Sources  of  Incre* 
dulity  with  regard,  to  Reiiffion,  and  CassaU" 
bon  on  CreduHty  and  Incredulity. 

INDEPENDENCY  OF  GOD  is  his 
existence  in  and  of  himself,  without  de- 
pending on  any  other.  "  His  being  and 
perfections,"  as  Dr.  Ridgley  observes 
(Body  of  Div.  q.  7,)  *•  arc  underived,  and 
not  communicated  to  him,  as  all  finite 
perfiections  are  by  him  to  the  creature, 
lliis  attribute  of  independency  belonga 
to  all  his  perfections.  1.  He  is  indepen- 
dent as  to  his  knowledge.  He  doth  not 
receive  ideas  from  any  object  out  of 
himself^  as  intelligent  creatures  do. 
I1iis  is  elegantly  described  by  the  pro- 
phet. Is.  xT.  13,  14-^2.  He  is  inde- 
pendent in  power.  As  he  receives 
strength  from  no  one,  so  he  doth  not 
act  dependently  on  the  will  of  the  crea- 
ture. Job  XXX vi.  23—3.  He  is  inde- 
pendent as  to  his  holiness,  hating  sin 
necessarily,  and  not  barely  depending 
on  some  reason  out  of  himself  inducing 
him  thereto ;  for  it  is  essential  to  the  di- 
vine nature  to  be  infinitely  opponte  to 
sin«  and  therefore  to  be  independently 
holy.— 4.  He  is  independent  as  to  his 
bounty  and  goodness.  He  communi- 
cates blessings  not  by  constraint,  but 
according  to  his  sovereign  will.  Thus 
he  gave  being  to  the  world*  and  all 
things  thereioi  which  was  the  first  in- 
stance of  bounty  and  goodness ;  and  this 
not  by  constraint,  but  by  his*free  will ; 
*  for  his  ple'asure  they  are  and  were 
created.'  In  like  manner,  whatever  in- 
tances  of  mercy  he  extends  to  misera 
ble  creatures,  he  acts  independently, 
and  not  b^  force.  He  shows  mercy, 
because  it  is  his  pleasure  to  do  so,  Rom. 
ix.  18.  That  Grod  is  independent,  le 
it  farther  be  considered,  1.  That  all 
things  depend  on  his  power  which 
brought  them  into  and  preserves  them 
in  being.  If,  theriefore,  all  things  de- 
pend on  God,  then  it  would  be  absur 
dity  to  say  that  God  depends  on  any 
thing,  for  this  would  be  to  suppose  the 
cause  and  the  effect  to  be  mutually  de- 
pendent on  and  derived  from  each  other, 
which  infers  a  contradiction.—-!^.  If  God 
be  infinitely  above  the  highest  creatures, 
he  cannot  depend  on  any  of  them,  for 
dependence  araues  inferiority.  Is  xl. 
15.  17.^3.  If  (yod  depend  on  any  crea- 
ture, he  does  not  exiiit  necessarily ;  and 
if  so,  then  he  might  not  have  been :  for 
the  same  will  by  which  he  is  supposed 
to  exbt,  might  have  determined  that  he 
should  not  have  existed,  which  is  alto- 
aether  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a 
God.  From  God's  being  independent, 
we  infer,  1.  That  we  ought  to  con"^"^-* 
that  the  creature  cannot  lay  any  o 
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'tioo  tD  him,  or  do  any  thing  that  may 
tend  to  make  him  more  happy  than  he 
is  in  himself,  Rom.  xi.  35.  Job.  ladl  2. 
3.— -2.  If  independency  be  a  divine  per- 
fection, then  let  it  not  in  any  instance, 
or  by  any  consequence,  be  attributed  to 
the  creature ;  let  us  conclude  that  all 
our  springs  are  in  hiro ;  and  that  all  we 
enjoy  and  hope  for  is  from  him,  who  is 
'the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith,  and 
'the  fountain  of  all  our  blessedness.*' 

INDEPENDENTS,  a  sect  of  Pro- 
'testants,  so  called  from  their  maintain- 
ing that  each  congregation  of  Christians 
"Which  meet  in  one  house  for  public  wor- 
ship is  a  complete  church ;  has  sufficient 
.power  to  act  and  perform  every  thing 
'relating  to  religious  government  within 
itself;  and  is  in  no  respect  subject  or  ac- 
countable to  other  churches. 

Though  the  Episcopalians  contend 
that  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  die  inde- 
pendent discipline  to  be  found  either  in 
the  Bible  or  the  primitive  church,  the 
Independents  on  the  contrary,  believe 
that  it  is  most  dearW  to  be  deduced 
from  the  praqtice  of^  the  apostles  in 
planting  the  first  churehes.  See  Church 
Congregational,  and  Episcopacy. 
The  Independents,  however,  were  not 
distinguished  as  a  body  till  the  time 
of  queen  Elizabeth.  The  hierar- 
chy established  by  that  princess  in  the 
churches, of  her  dominions,  the  vest- 
ments worn  by  the  clergy  in  thei  cele- 
bration of  divine  worship,  the  book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and,  lUmve  all,  the 
sign  of  the  cross  used  in  the  administra- 
^on  of  baptism,  were  very  offensive  to 
many  of  her  subjects,  who,  during  the 
persecutions  of  the  former  reign,  had 
taken  refuge  among  the  Protestants  of 
Germany  and  Geneva.  These  men 
thought  that  the  church  of  England  re 
sembled  in  too  many  particulars  the 
antitchristian  church  of  Rome:  they 
therefore  called  perpetually  for  a  more 
?  borough  reformation,  and  a  fiurer  wor- 
ship. From  this  circumstaiice  they 
Were  stigmatized  with  the  general  hame 
cf  Puritans t  as  the  followers  of  Nova- 
tlan  had  been  in  the  ancient  church 
6ee  NovATiANS.  Elizabeth  was  not 
disposed  to  comply  with  their  demands ; 
ana  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  might 
have  been  the  issue  of  the  contest,  had 
the  Puritans  been  united  among  them- 
selves, in  sentiments,  views,  and  mea- 
aures.  But  the  case  was  quite  other- 
wise: that  large  body,  composed  of 
persons  of  different  ranks,  characters, 
opinions,  and  intentions,  and  unanimous 
Jd  nothing  but  their  antipathv  to  the  es- 
tablished church,  was  all  ot  a  sudden 
AncM  into  a  variety  of  sects.  Of  th  ese ,  II 


the  most  famous  was  that  which  was^ 
formed  about  the  year  1581,  by  Robert 
Brown,  a  man  innnuating  in  his  manners, 
but  unsteady  and  inconsistant  in  hn 
views  and  notions  of  men  and  things. 
Brown  was  for  dividing  the  whole  body 
of  the  faithful  Into  separate  societies  or 
congregations;  and  maintained,  that 
such  a  number  of  persons  as  could  be 
contuned  in  an  ordmary  place  of  wor- 
ship ought  to  be  considered  as  a  churchy 
and  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
that  are  competent  to  an  ecclenastical 
community.  These  small  societies  he 
pronounced  indefiendent^  jure  dhfino, 
and  entirely  exempt  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  bishop,  in  whose  hands  the 
court  had  placed  the  reins  of  a  spiritual 
government;  and  also  from  tnat  of 
presbyters  and  synods*  which  the  Puri- 
tans regarded  as  the  supreme  vinble 
sources  of  ecclesiasticfl  authority.  But 
as  we  have  given  an  account  of  the 
general  opinions  and  discipline  of  the 
Brownists,  we  need  not  innumerate  them 
here,  but  mtist  btjt  the  reader  to  refer 
to  that  article.  The  zeal  with  which 
Brown  and  his  associates  nuunUuoed 
and  propagated  his  notions,  was,  in  a 
high  degree,  intemperate  and  extrava- 
gant He  affirmed  that  all  communion 
was  to  be  broken  off  with  those  rehgious 
societies  that  were  founded  upon  a  dif- 
ferent plan  from  his :  and  treated  more 
especially  the  church  of  England  as  a 
spurious  church,  whose  ministers  were 
unlawfully  ordained  ;  whose  discipline 
was  popish  and  anti -christian ;  and 
whose  sacraments  and  institutions  were 
destitute  of  all  efficacy  and  virtue,  liis 
followers  not  being  able  to  endure  the 
severe  treatment  which  they  met  with 
from  an  administration  that  was  not 
distinguished  for  its  mildness  and  indul- 
gence, retired  into  the  Netherlands,  and 
founded  churches  at  Middlebourg,  Am- 
sterdam, and  Leyden.  Their  founder, 
however,  returned  into  England,  re- 
nounced his  principles  of  separadon, 
and  took  orders  in  the  established 
church  The  Puritan  exiles,  whom  he 
thus  abandoned  disagreed  among  theop- 
selves,  were  split  into  parties,  and  their 
affair  declined  from  day  to  day.  This 
engaged  the  wiser  part  of  them  to  miti- 
gate the  severity  of  their  founder's 
plan,  and  to  soften  the  rigour  of  his  un- 
charitable decisions. 

The  person  who  had  the  chief  merit 
of  bringing  about  this  reformation  was 
one  of  their  pastors,  of  the  name  of  Ro- 
bison;  a  man  who  had  much  of  the 
solemn  piety  of  the  times,  and  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  learning.  This 
weH-meaning  refsrmei .  perceiving  the 
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defects  that  reigned  in  the  discipline  of 
Brown,  and  in  the  spirit  and  temper  of 
his  followers,  ennplnyed  his  zeal  and 
diligence  in  correcting  them,  and  in 
new  modelling  the  society  in  such  a 
flumner,  as  to  render  it  less  odinas  to  his 
adTenahes,  and  less  liable  to  the  just 
censure  of  those  true  Christians  who 
lonk  up<«  charity  as  the  end  of  the 
commandments.  Hitliertu  the  sect  had 
been  called  Bnwni&ts;  i>ut  Robinson 
hafing  in  his  apology  affirmed  tiiat  all 
CbrUuati  congregations  were  so  many 
Mefiendent  religious  societies,  that  had 
a  right  to  be  governed  by  their  own 
laws,  Mep'enderu  of  any  farther  or  fo 
rei<D  jurisdiction,  the  sect  was  hence- 
fisrth  called  Inde/ienclenu,  of  which  the 
apologist  was  considered  as  the  founder. 

The  first  Independent  or  congrega- 
tional church  in  England  was  establish- 
ed br  a  Mr.  Jacob,  in  the  year  1616. 
Mr.  Jacob,  who  had  fled  fr  m  the  peri 
tecntioo  of  bishop  Bancroft,  going  to 
HdlUnd,  and  having  imparted  his  de- 
Mgo  of  setting  up  a  separate  congrega- 
tion,  like  those  in  Holland,  to  the  most 
learned  Puritans  of  those  times,  it  was 
not  ooodemned  as  unlawful,  considering 
there  was  no  prospect  of  a  national  ro- 
farmatioQ.  Mr.  Jacob,  therefore,  hav- 
ing tammoned  several  of  his  friends  to- 
gether, and  having  obtained  their  con- 
sent to  unite  in  church  fellowship  for 
enjoying  the  ordinances  of  Christ  in  the 
pore»t  manner,  thty  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  first  independent  church  in  Eng, 
land  in  the  f<il lowing  way.  Having  ob 
serrtd  a  day  of  solemn  ^fasting  and 
prajrer  for  a  blessing  upon  their  under- 
taking, towards  the  close  of  the  solem- 
nity, each  of  them  made  an  open  con- 
fession of  their  faitli  in  Christ ;  and  then, 
standing  together,  they  joined  hands, 
and  solemnly  covenanted  with  each 
other,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God, 
to  walk  together  in  all  God's  ways  and 
ordinances,  according  as  he  had  already 
revealed,  or  shouT^J  farther  make 
known  to  them.  Mr.  Jacob  was  then 
choaen  pastor  by  the  suffrage  of  the 
brotherhood ;  and  others  were  appoint- 
ed to  the  office  of  deacons,  with  fasting 
and  prayer,  and  imposition  of  hands. 

The  Independents  were  much  more 
commendable  than  the  Brownists ;  they 
torpaased  them,  both  in  the  moderation 
of  their  sentiments,  and  in  the  order  of 
their  discipline.  They  did  not,  like 
Brown,  pour  forth  bitter  and  uncharita- 
ble Invectives  against  the  churches 
which  were  governed  by  rules  entirely 
diflTerent  from  theirs,  nor  pronounce 
them,  on  that  account,  unworthy  of  the 
Christian    name.      On    the    contrary, 


though  they  considered  their  own  form 
of  ecclesiastical  government  as  of  divine 
institution,  and  as  originally  introduced 
by  the  authority  of  the  apostles,  nay» 
by  the  apobtles  themselves,  thty  had 
vet  candcHir  and  charity  enough  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  true  religion  and  solid 
piety  might  flourish  in  those  communi- 
ties which  were  under  the  jui  ibdiaioa 
of  bishops,  or  the  government  of  synods 
and  prtsbyteri^-s*  They  were  also 
much  more  attentive  than  the  brown- 
ists  in  keeping  on  foot  a  regular  minis- 
try in  their  communities ;  for  while  the 
latter  allowed  promiscuously  all  ranks 
and  ordt  rs  of  men  to  teach  in  public^ 
the  Independents  had,  and  still  luive,  a 
certain  number  of  ministers,  chosen  re- 
spectively by  the  congregations  where 
they  are  fixed ;  nor  is  it  common  for  anjr 
person  among  them  to  speak  in  public 
beftire  he  has  submitted  to  a  proper  ex* 
amination  of  his  capacity  and  talents, 
and  been  approved  of  by  the  heads  of 
the  cong<eeation 

From  1642,  the  Independents  are 
very  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Eng- 
lish annals  The  charge  alleged  against 
them  by  Rapin  (in  his  history  of  Eng- 
land, vol.  ii.  p  514.  folio  ed  )  that  thejr 
could  not  so  much  as  endure  ordinary 
ministers  in  the  church,  &c.  is  ground- 
less. He  was  led  into  this  mistake  bjr 
confounding  the  Independents  with  the 
Brownists.  Other  charges,  no  less  uo- 
justitinble,  have  been  urged  against  the 
Independents  by  this  celebrated  histo- 
rian, and  ethers.  Rapin  says,  that  they 
abhorred  monarchy,  and  approved  of  a 
republican  government:  this  might  have 
been  true  with  regard  to  many  persona 
amf'ng  them,  in  common  with  other 
sects ;  but  it  does  not  appear,  from  any 
of  their  public  writings,  that  republican 
principles  formed  their  distinguishing 
characteristic ;  on  the  contrary,  in  a 
public  memorial  drawn  up  bv  them  in 
1647,  they  declare,  that  the^  do  not  dis* 
approve  of  any  form  of  civil  govern-, 
ment,  but  do  freely  acknowledge  that  a 
kingly  government,  bounded  by  just  and 
wholesome  laws,  is  allowed  by  God,  and 
also  a  good  accommodation  an  to  men» 
The  Independents,  however,  have  been 
generally  ranked  among  the  regicides^ 
and  chareed  with  the  death  of  Charles 
I.  Whether  this  fact  be  admitted  or  de- 
nied, no  conclusion  can  be  fairly  drawn 
from  the  greater  prevaloice  of  rrpah- 
lican  principles,  or  from  violent  pro- 
ceedings at  that  period,  that  can  anect 
the  distinguishing  tenets  and  conduct  of 
the  Independents  in  our  times.  It  is 
certain  tnat  the  present  Independer 
are  steady  friends  fo  limittd  van 
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chy.  Kapin  is  farther  mistaken  when  ii 
he  represents  the  religious  principles 
of  the  English  Independents  as  contrary 
to  those  oT  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  It 
appears  from  two  confessions  of  faith, 
one  composed  by  liobinson  in  behalf  of 
the  English  Independents  in  Holland, 
and  published  at  Ley  den  in  1619,  enti- 
tled, Jipologia  fiTO  Exulihui  JnglU, 
qui  Broxonitta  vtilgo  ap/ieliantur  /  and 
another  drawn  up  in  London  in  1658,  by 
the  principal  members  of  this  commu- 
nity m  England,  entitled,  *'  A  Declara- 
tion of  the  Faith  and  Order  owned  and 
practiced  by  the  Congregational  Chur- 
ches in  England,  agreed  upon  and  con- 
sented unto  by  their  Elders  and  Messen- 
gers, in  their  meeting  at  the  Savoy,  Oct. 
12th,  1658,"  as  well  as  from  other  writ- 
ings of  the  Independents,  that  they  dif- 
fered from  the  rest  of  the  reformed  in 
no  single  point  of  any  consequence,  ex- 
cept that  of  ecclesiastical  gcwernmeot ; 
and  their  religious  doctrines  were  al- 
most entirely  the  same  with  Uiose  ad(^t- 
ed  by  the  church  of  Geneva.  During 
the  administration  of  Cromwell,  the  In- 
dependents ac<|uired  very  considerable  J 
reputation  and  influence;  and  he  made 
use  of  them  as  a  check  to  the  ambition 
of  the  Presbyterians,  who  aimed  at  a 
very  high  degree  of  ecclesiastical  pow- 
er, and  who  had  succeeded,  soon  after 
the  elevation  of  Cromwell,  in  obtaining 
a  parliamentary  establishment  of  their 
own  church  government.  But  after 
the  restoration,  their  cause  declin- 
ed ;  and  in  1691  they  entered  into  an 
assodation  with  the  Presbyterians  resi 
ding  in  and  about  London,  comprised  in 
nine  articles,  that  tended  to  the  main- 
tenance of  their  respective  institutions. 
These  may  be  found  in  the  second  vo- 
lume of  VVhiston's  Memoirs,  and  the 
substance  of  them  in  Mosheim.  At  this 
time  the  Independents  and  Presbyte- 
rians called  from  this  association  the 
United  Brethren^  were  agreed  widi  re- 
>  gard  to  doctrines,  being  generally  Cal- 
vinists,  and  differed  only  with  respect 
to  ecclesiastical  dihcipline.  But  at  pre- 
sent, though  the  English  Independents 
and  Presbyterians  form  two  distmct  par- 
ties of  Protestant  Dissenters,  they  are 
distinguished  by  very  trifling  diflTereiices 
with  regard  to  church  government,  and 
the  denominations  are  more  arbitrarily 
used  to  comprehend  those  who  difler  in 
theological  o{^inions.  The  Independents 
are  generally  more  attached  to  Calvin- 
um  than  the  Presbyterians.  Indepen- 
dentism  is  peculiar  to  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States,  and  the  Batavian  Re- 
public. It  was  carried  first  to  the  Ame- 
rican colonies  in  1620,  and  by  miccessive 


Puritan  emigrants,  in  1629  and  1630, 
from  England.  One  Morel,  in  the  ux- 
teenth  century  endeavoured  to  intro- 
duce it  into  France ;  but  it  was  con- 
demned at  the  synod  of  Rochelle,  where 
Beza  presided ;  and  again  at  the  synod 
of  Rochelle,  m  1644. 

Many  of  the  Independents  reject  the 
use  of  all  creeds  and  confessions  drawn 
up  by  fallible  men,  though  they  require 
ot  their  teachers  a  declaration  of  their 
belief  in  the  Gospel  and  its  various  doc- 
trines, and  their  adherents  to  the  Scrip- 
tures as  the  sole  standard  of  faith  and 
practice.  They  attribute  no  virtue 
whatever  to  the  rite  of  ordination,  upon 
which  some  other  churches  lay  ao  much 
stress.  According  to  them*  the  quali- 
fications which  constitute  a  regular 
minister  of  the  New  Testament  are, 
a  firm  belief  in  the  Gou)el,  a  principle 
of  sincere  and  unafiected  piety,  a  com- 
petent stock  of  knowledge,  a  capacity 
for  leading  devotion  and  communicating 
instruction,  a  serious  inclination*to  en- 
gage in  the  important  employaieiit  of 
promoting  the  everlasting  salvation  of 
mankind,  and  ordinarily  an  invitation 
to  the  pastoral  office  from  some  parti- 
cular society  of  Christians.  Where 
these  things  concur,  the^  consider  a  per- 
son at  fitted  and  authorised  for  the  dis- 
charge of  every  duty  which  belongs  to 
the  ministerial  function  ;  and  they  be* 
lieve  that  the  imposition  of  hands  of 
bishops  or  presbyters  would  convey  to 
him  no  powers  or  prerogatives  of  which 
he  was  not  before  possessed.  But 
though  they  attribute  no  virtue  to  or- 
dination, as  conveying  any  new  powers, 
yet  they  hold  with  and  practise  it.  Ma- 
ny of  them,  indeed  suppose  that  the 
essence  of  ordination  does  not  lie  in  the 
act  of  the  ministers  who  assi^,  but  in 
the  choice  and  call  of  the  people,  and 
the  candidate's  acceptance  of  that  call ; 
so  that  their  ordination  may  be  consi- 
dered only  as  a  public  declaration  of 
that  agreement.  •  See  Ordination. 
They  consider  it  as  their  right  to  chbose 
their  own  ministers  and  deacons.  They 
own  no  man  as  head  of  the  church. 
They  disallow  of  parochial  and  pre- 
vincial  subordination  ;  but  though  tney 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  assemble 
synods,  yet,  if  any  be  held,  they  look 
upon  their  resolutions  as  pniduntial 
counsels,  but  not  as  decisions  to  which 
they  are  obli^d  to  conform.  They  con- 
sider the  Scriptures  as  the  only  criterion 
of  truth.  Their  worship  is  conducted 
in  a  decent,  plain,  and  simple  manner, 
without  the  ostentation  of  form  and  die 
vain  pomp  of  ceremony. 

The  cougregations  of  the  Indepen* 
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<ietit9  are  ver)*  numerous^  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Amtrica,  and  some  of  them 
fery  respectable,  lliis  denomination 
has  produced  many  characters  as  emi- 
nent for  leainlnc;  aod  piety  as  a&y 
ctefch  ia  Christendom ;  whose  works, 
OS  doiriit,  will  reflect  lasting  honoor  on 
their  characters  and  abilities.  See 
CnuncH  OonoRSGATioHAL;  Novcov- 
roftHiSTS,  and  boolLs  onder  those  ar- 


INDEX.  EXPURGATORY,  a  cata- 
kne  of  prohibited  books  in  the  church 
^Rmm.  The  first  catalogues  of  this 
kind  were  made  by  the  inquisitors,  and 
Ihcsa  were  aliterwards  approved  of  by 
the  coMCll  of  Trent,  after  some  alter- 
slioa  was  made  m  them  byway  of  re- 
ticDchment  or  addition.  Thus  an  in- 
dex of  heretical  books  beinc  formed, 
it  was  confirmed  by  a  bull  uf  Clement 
VUL  In  1595,  and  printed  with  sevend 
totrodnctnry  rules:  by  the  fourth  of 
wllici^  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
Talgartengne  is  forbidden  to  all  per- 
SOBS  wiUuiik  a  particular  licence  :  and 
bf  the  temh  rule  it  is  ordained,  that  no 
task  shall  be  printed  at  Rome  without 
the  approbation  of  the  pope's  vicar,  or 
sfHse  person  delented  by  the  pope ; 
nor  hs  any  other  places^  unless  allowed 
by  thm  bishop  of  the  dlocess^  or  some 
person  deputed  by  hilh,  or  t^  the  in- 
qutsttor  of  heretical  pravity.  The 
'I  rent  index  being  thus  published, 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  ordered  another  to 
he  fmnted  at  Antwerp  in  1571,  with 
osnsiderable  enlargements.  Another 
index  was  pniblished  in  Spain  in  1584,  a 
copy  of  which  was  snatched  out  of  the 
fiiw  when  the  English  plundered  Cadiz 
Afterwards  there  were  several  expur- 
catory  indexes  printed  at  Rome  and 
Naples,  and  particulariy  in  Spain; 

INDIGNA  nON,  a  strong  disappro- 
bation of  mind,  excited  by  something 
fiagitions  in  the  conduct  of  another.  It 
does  not,  as  Mr.  Cogan  observes,  al- 
wavs  suppose  that  excess  of  depravity 
which  alone  is  capable  of  committing 
deeds  of  horror.  Indignation  always 
refers  to  culpability  of  conduct,  and 
caanott  like  the  passion  of  horror,  be 
extended  to  distress  either  of  body  or 
mind.  It  is  produced  by  actsof  treachery. 
abase  of  confidence*  base  ingratitude, 
te.  which  we  cannot  contemjilate 
without  being  provoked  to  anger,  and 
UtUktm  a  generous  resentment 

INDULGENCES,  in  the  Romish 
dinrchf  are  a  remission  of  the  punish- 
ment dine  to  sin,  granted  by  the  church, 
and  supposed  to  save  the  sinner  from 
pwjgstonr.  • 

Accoroing  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Ro* 


mish  church,  all  the  "good  works  of  the 
saints,    over  and   above   those   which 
were  necessary  towards  their  own  jus- 
tification, are  deposited,  together  with 
the  infinite  merits  of  Jesus  Chriit  in 
one  inexhaustible  treasury.    The  keys 
of  this  were  committed  'to  St.  Peter, 
and  to  his  successors,  the  popes,  who 
may  open  it  at  pleasure ;  and,  bv  trans- 
ferring a  portion  of  this  superabundant 
merit  to  any  particular  person  for  a 
sum   of  money,   may  convey  to  him 
either  the  panion  of  his  own  sins*  or  a 
release  for  iay  one  In  whom  he  is  faiter- 
estedframthepsinsof  puigatorv.  Sadtk 
indulgences  wer^  first  invehted  m  the 
eleventh  century*  by  Urban  IL  as  a 
recompense  for  those  who  went  in  per- 
son upon  the  elorious  enterprise  of  con* 
quering  the  Holy  Land,    lliey  were 
afterwards  grantee  to  those  who  hired 
a  soldier  for  that  purpose ;  and  in  pr»- 
cets  of  time  were  bestowed  on  such  as 
gave    money  for   accomplishing   any 
pious  work  enjdned  by  the  pope.    The 
power  of  granting  indulgences  has  been 
neatly  abused  in  the  church  of  Rome. 
Pope  Leo  X.,  in  order  to  carry  on  Uie 
magnificent  stnictnre  of  St.  Peter's,  at 
Home,  published    indulgences,  and   a 
plenary  remission  to  all  such  as  should 
contribute  money  towards  it.    Finding 
the  project  take,  he  granted  to  Albert, 
elector  of  Blent  z,  and  Isrchbishop  of 
Magdeburg,  the  benefit  of  the  indol- 
ences of  Saxony,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing parts,  and  fanned  out  those  of  other 
countries  to  the  highest  bidders :  who, 
to  make  the  best  of  the  bargain,  pro- 
cured the  ablest  preachers  to  cry  up 
the  value  of  the  ware.    The  form  m 
these  indulgences  were  as   follows  ^— 
**  May  ourlLord   Jesus   Christ   have 
mercy  upon  thee,  and  absolve  thee  by 
the  ments  of  his  most  holy  passion* 
And   I,  by  his  authority,  tnat  of  his 
blesKd  apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  and  of 
the  most  hd^  pope,  granted  and  com- 
mitted to  me  in  these  parts,  do  absolve 
thee,  first  from  all  eccleshtttical  oen* 
sures,  in.  whatever  manner  they  have 
been  incurred ;  then  from  all  thy  slnsb 
transgressions,  and  excesses,  how  enor- 
mous soever  they  may  be  :•  even  from 
such  as  are  reserved  from  the  co|^* 
cance  of  the  holy  see,  and  as  fiur  as  the 
keys  of  the  holy  church  extend.    I  re* 
mit  to  you  all  punishment  which  yea 
deserve  in  purgatoiy  on  their  sooount: 
and  I  restore  you  to  the  holy  sacra- 
ments of  the  churcht  to  the  unity  of  the 
fttithfol,  and  to  that  innocence  and  pari* 
ty  whldi  you  possessed  at  baptism  *  ~^ 
that  when  vou  die,  the  gates  of  pi 
ment  shall  be  shut,  and  thit  tS^Mes 
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piradue  of  delight  shall  be  opened  ;  and 
if  you  shaii  not  die  at  present,  this 
grace  shall  remain  in  full  force  when 
you  are  at  the  point  of  death  In  the 
name  (i  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  th 
Holy  Ghost."  According  to  a  book 
called  the  Tax  of  the  sacred  Human 
Chancf-ry,  in  which  are  contained  the 
exact  sums  to  be  levied  for  the  pardon 
of  each  particular  sin,  we  find  some  of 
^e  fees  to  be  thus : 

s.d 
For  procuring  abortion  -  -  -  7  6 
For  simony  ----••-  10  6 
For  sacrilege  -----.  lo  6 
For  taking  a  false  oath  in  a  crimi- 
nal case     .-.----      90 

For  robbing 12    0 

For  burning  a  neighbour's  house  12  0 
For  defiling  a  virgin  -  -  -  -  9  0 
For  lying  with  a  mr^ther,  sister,  &c.  7  6 
For  murdt-ring  a  layman  -  -  7  6 
For  keeping  a  concubine  •  •  -  10  6 
For  laymg    violent  hands  on  a 

clergyman  ---.---    10    6 
And  so  on. 

The  terms  in  which  the  retailers  of 
indulgt-nces  described  their  benefits,  and 
the  necessity  of  purchasing  them,  were 
90 extravagant,  that  they  appear  amost 
incredible.  If  any  man,  said  they,  pur- 
chase letters  of  indu-gence,  his  soul  may 
rest  secure  with  respect  to  its  salvation. 
The  souls  cdhfined  in  purgatory,  for 
whose  redemption  indulgences  are  pur- 
ehased,  as  soon  as  the  money  tinkled  in 
the  chest,  instantly  escape  frm  that 
place  of  torment,  and  ascend  into  hea 
ven.  That  the  efficacy  of  indulgences 
was  so  great,  that  the  most  heinous  sins, 
even  if  one  should  violate  (which  was 
Hnpossible)  the  Mother  of  God,  would 
be  remitted  and  expiated  by  them,  and 
the  person  be  freed  both  from  punish- 
ment and  gnilt  I'hat  this  was  the  un- 
speakable gift  of  God,  in  order  to  rtc^n- 
cile  man  to  himself.  That  the  cross 
erected  by  the  preachers  of  indulgences 
was  equally  afficacious  with  the  cross 
of  Christ  itself.  "  Lo,"  said  they,  *•  the 
heavens  are  open :  if  you  enter  not  now, 
when  will  you  enter  ?  For  twelve  pence 
you  may  redeem  the  soul  of  your  father 
out  of  purgatory;  and  are  you  so  un- 
grateful that  you  will  not  rescue  the 
soul  of  your  i)arent  from  torment  ?  If 
you  had  bnt  one  coat,  you  ou^ht  to  strip 
yourself  instantly,  and  sell  it,  in  order 
to  purchase  such  benefit."  6Cc.  It  was 
this  great  abuse  of  indulgences  that 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  religion  in  Germany,  where 
Martin  Luther  began  first  to  declaim 
tgainst  the  preachers  of  indulgences, 
and  afterwards  against  indulgences  them- 


selves. Since  that  time  the  popes  have* 
been  more  sparing  in  the  exercise  of 
this  power ;  although  it  is  said,  they  still* 
carry  on  a  great  trade  with  them  to  the 
Indies,  where  they  are  purchased  at 
two  rials  a  piece,  and  sometimes  more. 
We  are  told  also  that  a  gentleman  not 
long  since  being  in  Naples,  in  <irder 
that  he  might  be  fu.ly  ascertained  re- 
specting indulgences  went  to  the  office, 
and  for  two  sc-quins  purchased  a  plma- 
ry  remissii>n  ot  ah  sins  for  him^lf  and 
any  two  other  persons  of  hib  friends  or 
relations,  whose  names  he  was  empow- 
ered to  insert-  Homes'  Cfmrch  ihtMy^ 
v«  L  ill.  p.  347 ;  Smith^n  Erron  of  the 
Church  of  Rome;  IVaUonU  TheologicaL 
TractMt  vol.  V.  p.  274;  Mo9lteim*9  EccL 
ffi9t  vol.  i.  p.  594,  quarto. 

INDUS  IHY,  diligence,  constant  ap- 
ptiCHtiun  of  ihr  mind,  or  exercise  of  the 
ixjdy.  See  Diligknce,  and  Idleness^ 
INDWELLiNG  SCHEMK,  a 
scheme  whicu  derives  its  name  from 
that  passage  in  Ct  1.  ii.  9.  **  In  hink 
dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
bodily,*'  which,  according  to  some,  as- 
serts the  doctrine  of  Christ's  consisting 
of  two  btings;  one  the  self -existent 
Creator,  and  the  other  a  creature  made 
into  one  person  by  an  ineffable  union  and 
indwelling,  which  renders  the  same  attri- 
butes and  honoui^  equally  applicable  to 
both.  See  Prr-exi^tencx.  Br.  Oroeti't 
Glory  of  Christ,  p.  368,  369.  London  cd. 
1679  ;  a  sermon  entitled  "  The  true 
Christ  of  God  above  the  false  Christ  of 
Men,"  Ipswick,  1799;  ffatts'  Glory  of 
Christ,  p.  6—203  ;  .ddams*  View  ofJielt' 
f«OM»,  p.  267, 

INFALLIBILITY,  the  quality  of  net 
being  able  to  be  deceived  or  mistaken. 

The  InfaUibiUty  of  the  Chttrch  of  Rome 
has  been  one  of  the  great  controversies 
between  the  Protestants  and  Papists, 
By  this  infallibility,  it  is  understood, 
that  she  cannot  at  any  time  cease  to  lie 
orthodox  In  her  doctrine,  or  fall  into 
any  pernicious  errors  ;  but  that  she  is 
constituted,  by  divine  authority,  the 
judge  of  all  controversies  of  religion, 
and  that  all  Christions  are  obliged  to 
acquiesce  in  her  decisions.  This  is  the 
chain  which  keeps  its  members  fast 
bound  to  its  commu!\ion ;  the  charm 
which  retains  them  within  its  magic  cir- 
cle; the  opiate  which  lays  asleep  all 
their  doubts  and  difficulties :  it  is  like- 
wise the  magnet  which  attracts  the 
desultory  and  unstable  in  other  per- 
suasions within  the  sphere  of  popery, 
the  foundation  of  its  whole  superstruc- 
ture, the  cement  of  all  its  parts,  and  its 
fence  and  fortl^ss  against  all  inroads 
and  attacks. 
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'Under  the  idea  of  this  infallibility, 
*tfae  church  of  Rome  claims,  1.  To  de< 
^ermine  what  books  are  and  what  are  i 
not  canonical,  and  to  oblige  all  Chris- 
tiam  to  receive  or  reject  them  accord- 
insly* — 2*  To  communicate  authority*  to 
the  Scripture ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  Scripture  (quoad  nos,)  as  to  us,  re- 
ceived Its  authority  from  her. — 3.  To 
••sign  and  fix  the  sense  of  Scripture, 
which  all  Christians  are  submissively 
to  recelve.«-4.  To  decree  as  necessary 
to  HtlvatioQ  whatever  she  jutges  so 
although  not  contained  in  Scripture.— 
5.  To  decide  all  controversies  respect- 
ing matters  of  faith  These  are  the 
daims  to  which  the  church  of  Rome 
^pretends,  but  which  ^e  shall  not  herf 
attempt  tn  refute,  because  any  man 
with  the  Bible  in  his  hand,  and  a  little 
common  sense,  will  easily  see  that  they 
are  all  founded  upon  ignorance,  super- 
stitioD,  and  error.  It  is  not  a  little  re 
markable,  however,  that  the  Roman 
Calholica  themselves  are  much  divided 
as  to  the  seat  of  this  infallibility,  and 
which,  indeed,  may  be  considered  as  a 
satliAietory  proof  that  no  such  privi- 
lege exists  in  the  church.  Fir  is  it  con- 
titteiit  with  reason  to  think  that  God 
would  have  imparted  so  extraordinary 
a  gift  to  prevent  errors  and  dissensions 
in  the  church,  and  yet  have  left  an  ad- 
ditional cause  of  error  and  dissension, 
viz.  the  uncertainty  of  the  place  of  its 
abode?  No,  surely ,~^me  place  this 
infallibility  in  the  pope  or  bishop  of 
Rome  ;  some  in  a  general  council ; 
others  in  neither  pope  nor  council  se- 
parately, but  in  both  c  mjnintly  ;  whilst 
ethers  are  said  to  place  it  in  the  church 
diflfusive,  or  in  all  churches  throughout 
the  world  But  that  it  cou^d  not  be  de 
poiited  in  the  pope  is  evident,  for  many 
popes  have  been  heretics,  and  on  that 
account  censured  and  deposed,  and 
therefore  could  not  have  been  infal'ible 
That  it  could  not  be  placed  in  a  t;eneral 
council  is  as  evident ;  for  general  coun- 
cils have  actually  erred.  Neither  could 
it  be  pUced  in  the  pope  and  council 
coniniotly ;  for  two  tallibl«*s  could  not 
make  one  infallible  any  more  than  two 
ciphers  could  malLc  an  integer.  To  say 
that  it  is  lodged  in  the  church  univer- 
sal or  diffusive,  is  equally  as  erroneous; 
for  this  would  be  useless  and  insignifi 
cant,  because  it  could  never  be  exer- 
cised. The  whole  church  could  not 
meet  to  make  decrees,  or  to  choose 
representatives,  or  to  deliver  ^eir  sen 
timents  on  any  question  started ;  and, 
lets  then  all  would  not  be  the  whole 
church,  and  so  could  not  claim  privi- 
lege. 


The  most  general  opinion,  howcycfi, 
it  is  said,  is  that  of  its  being  seated  in  a 
pope  and  a  general  coui>cil.  The  advo- 
cates for  this  opinion  consider  the  pope 
as  the  vicar  of  Christ,  head  of  the 
church,  and  centre  of  unity  ;  and  there 
fore  conclude  that  his  concurrence  with 
and  appn)bation  of  the  decrees  of  a 
general  council  are  necessary,  and  suffi- 
cient to  afford  it  an  indispensible  sanc- 
tion and  plenary  authority.  A  general 
council  they  regard  as  the  church  repre- 
sentative, and  suppose  that  nothing  can 
be  wanting  to  ascertain  the  truth  <»  anr 
controversial  point,  when  the  pretend- 
ed head  of  the  church  and  its  members, 
assembled  in  their  supposed  representft- 
tives,  mutually  concur  and  coincide  in 
judicial  definitions  and  decrees,  but  that 
infallibility  attends  their  coalition  and 
conjunction  in  all  their  determinations. 

Every  impartial  person,  who  con- 
siders this  subject  with  the  least  degree 
of  attention,  must  clearly  perceive  that 
neither  any  individual  nor  body  of 
Christians  have  any  ground  from  rea- 
son or  Scripture  for  pretending  to  inftd- 
libility.  It  is  evidently  the  attribute  of 
the  Supreme  Being  alone,  which  we 
have  all  the  foundation  imaginable  to 
conclude  he  has  not  communicated  to 
any  mortal,  or  associations  of  mortals. 
The  human  being  who  challenges  in- 
fallibility seems  to  imitate  the  pnde  and 
Fresumption  of  Lucifer,  wh^-n  he  said.— 
will  ascend,  and  will  be  like  the  Most 
High.  A  claim  to  it  was  unheard  of  in 
the  primitive  and  purest  ages  of  the 
church ;  but  became,  after  that  period ^ 
the  arrogant  pretension  of  papal  ambi- 
tion. History  plainly  informs  us  that 
the  bishops  of  Rome,  oti  the  declension 
of  the  western  Roman  empire,  began  to 
put  in  their  claim  of  being  the  supreme 
and  infallible  heads  of  the  Christian 
church  ;  which  they  at  length  establish* 
ed  by  their  deep  poUcy  and  unremitting 
efforts ;  by  the  concurrence  of  fortunate 
circumstances ;  by  the  advantages  which 
they  reaped  from  the  necessities  of  some 
princes,  and  the  superstition  of  others  ; 
and  by  the  general  and  excessive  cre- 
dulity of  the  people.  However,  when 
they  had  grossly  abui^  this  absurd 
pretention,  and  committed  various  acts 
of  injustice,  tyranny,  and  cruelty ;  when 
the  blind  veneratioA  for  the  papal  dig- 
nity had  been  greatly  diminished  by  the 
long  land  scandalous  schism  occasion 
by  contending  popes ;  when  these  had 
been  for  a  considerable  time  Darning 
about  EUin^pe,  fawning  on  princes, 
squeezing  their  adherents,  and  cursing 
their  rivals ;  and  when  the  councils  of 
Constance  and  Basil  hadcVv^\\^w<^^vcy& 
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exercised  the  right  of  deposing  and  elect- 
ing the  biahops  of  Kome,  then  their  pre- 
tensioDS  to  infallibiiitv  were  called  in 
question,  and  the  world  discovered  that 
councils  were  a  jurisdiction  superior  to 


that  this  infallibility  wastransferred 
by  nnany  divines  from  popes  to  general 
councils,  and  the  opinion  of  the  superior 
authority  of  a  council  above  that  of  a 
pope  spread  vastly,  especially  under 
the  proBigate  pontificate  of  Alexander 
VI.  and  toe  martial  one  of  Julius  II. 
The  popes  were  thought  by  numbers 
to  be  too  unworthy  possessors  of  so  rioh 
a  jewel ;  at  the  same  time  it  appeared 
to  be  of  too  great  a  value,  and  of  too 
extensive  consequence,  to  be  parted 
with  endrely.  It  was,  therefore,  by  the 
major  part  of  the  Roman  church,  de- 
posited with,  or  made  the  property  of 
general  councils,  either  solely  or  con- 
jointly with  the  pope.  See  Smith'9  Er- 
ren  of  the  Church  of  Borne  Jeiedetl ;  and 
a.  list  of    writers  under  article  Po- 

PERT. 

INFANT  COMMUNION,  the  ad 
mission  of  infants  to  the  ordinance  of 
the  Lord's  supper.  It  has  been  deba* 
ted  by  some,  whether  or  not  infants 
lAould  be  admitted  to  this  ordinance. 
One  of  the  greatest  advocates  for  this 
practice  was  Mr.  Pierce  He  pleads 
the  use  of  it  even  unto  this  day  among 
the  Greeks,  and  in  the  Bohemian 
churches  till  near  the  time  of  the  re- 
formation :  but  especially  from  the  cus- 
tom of  th^  ancient  churches,  as  it  ap- 
pears fmm  manv  passa^ses  in  Pholius, 
Augustin,  aud  Cyprian.  But  Dr.  iJod 
dridge  observes,  that  Mr.  Pierce's  proof 
from  the  more  ancient  fathers  is  very 
defective  His  arguments  from  Scrip- 
ture chiefly  depend  upon  this  general 
medium  :  that  Christians  succeeding  to 
the  Jews,  as  God's  people,  and  being 

Eifted  upon  that  stock  their  infants 
ve  a  nght  to  all  the  privileges  of 
which  they  are  capable,  till  forfeited  by 
some  immoralities:  and  consequently 
have  a  right  to  purtake  of  this  ordinance, 
as  the  Jewish  children  had  to  eat  of  the 
pasBover  and  other  sacrifices :  besides 
this,  he  pleads  those  texts  which  speak 
of  the  Lord's  supper  as  received  t^  all 
Christians. 

The  most  obviou^  answer  to  all  this 
is  that  which  is  taken  from  the  incapa- 
city of  infants  to  examine  themselves, 
and  discern  the  Lord's  body ;  but  he 
answers  that  this  precept  is  only  given 
to  persons  capable  of  understanding  and 
complying  with  it,  as  diose  which  re- 
quire faith  in  order  to  baptism  are  in- 
terpreted by  the  P»do4)apti6t8.    As  for 


his  argument  from  the  Jewish  childreor 
eating  the  sacrifice ;  it  is  to  be  CQD8ider» 
ed  that  this  was  not  required  as  drcom- 
ciston  was  i  the  males  were  not  neces- 
irily  brought  to   the  temple  till  they 


that  of  the  towering  pontiffs.    Then  it  ||  were  twelve  years  okl.    Luke  ii  42.  and 

the  sacrifices  thejr  eat  of  were  chiefly 
peace-ojferijig-o,  which  became  the  com- 
mon food  to  all  that  were  clean  in  the 
family,  and  were  not  looked  upon  as 
acts  of  devotion  to  such  a  degree  as  our 
eucharist  is ;  though,  indeed  they  were 
a  token  of  their  acknowledging  the  di- 
vinity of  that  Grod  to  whom  tney  had 
been  offered,  1  Cor.  x  18.  and  even  the 
passover  was  a  commemoration  of  a 
temporal  deliverance  ;  nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  believe  that  its  reference  to 
the  Messiah  was  generally  understood 
by  the  Jews. 

On  the  whole  it  is  certain  there 
would  be  more  danger  of  a  contempt 
arising  to  the  Lord's  supper  from  the 
admission  of  infants,  and  of  coDfusion 
and  trouble  to  other  communicants ;  so 
that  not  being  reared  m  Scripture,  it 
is  much  the  best  to  omit  It.  When 
children  have  grown  up  to  a  capacity 
of  behaving  decently,  they  may  soon  be 
instructed  m  the  nature  and  design  of 
the  ordinance ;  and  if  they  appear  to 
understand  it,  and  behave  for  some 
competent  time  of  trial  in  a  manner 
suitM>le  to  that  profession,  it  would 
probably  be  advisable  to  admit  them  to 
communion,  though  very  young ;  which, 
by  the  way  mieht  be  a  good  aecuritv 
against  many  of  the  snares  to  which 
youth  are  exposed.— /^ocWnV^e"*  Lee- 
turest  lect.  207;  Pierce'o  Eooay  on  the 
Eiichariot,  p.  76,  &c. :  WUmuo  on  Com.  b. 
4r.  C.  17.  §  30.  32  ;  /.  Frid.  Mayer  IMte.  de 
RucharioHa  Infantum  /  Zormuo  JBEt/ory  Eu- 
charitt.  Infantum,  p.  18:  Theological 
ami  Bible  Magazine  January  and  April, 
1806. 

INFANTS,  oalvaHon  of.  "Various 
opinions''  savs  an  acute  writer,  **  con- 
cerning the  future  state  of  infants  have 
been  adopted.  Some  think,  all  dying 
in  infancy  are  annihilated;  for,  say  they, 
infants,  being  incapable  of  moral  good 
or  evil,  are  not  proper  objects  of  re- 
ward or  punishment.  Others  think 
that  they  share  a  fate  similar  to  adults ; 
a  part  saved  and  a  part  perish.  Others 
affirm  all  are  saved  because  all  are  im- 
mortal and  all  are  innocent  Others, 
perplexed  with  these  diverse  senti- 
ments, think  better  to  leave  the  subject 
untouched.  Cold  comfort  to  parents 
who  bury  their  family  in  infancy  !  The 
most  probable  opinion  seems  to  be,  that 
they  are  all  saved,  through  the  merits 
of  the  Mediator,  with  an  everlasting 
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salvation.  This  has  nothing  in  it  con- 
crary  to  the  perfections  of  God,  or  to 
any  deckuration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ; 
and  it  is  highly  agreeable  to  all  those 
paaaages  which  affirm  where  sin  hath 
aboanded,  grace  hath  much  more 
abauoded.  On  these  principlet,  the 
death  of  Christ  saves  more  than  the  fall 
of  Adam  lost"  If  the  reader  be  desi* 
ran  of  examining  the  subject,  we  re- 
fer him  to  p.  415.  V.  ii.  Bobitum*9 
Ckmdei  Giilard  and  WittiunCt  Ettatft  on 
Imftau  Sahatien  g  Jbi  Jittempt  to  elucidate 
MemL  ▼•  13.  by  an  anonymous  writer; 
WaUt^  Bum  and  Recaveryt  p.  324  ^'TJ ; 
EdmardM  mi  Onginal  ua,  p.  431,  434; 
Ihddridg^e  Lecturet,  lecture  168; 
Mi^^e  Body  of  Divinity,  v.  i.  p  330  to 
336. 

INFIDELITY,  want  of  faith  in  God. 
or  the  disbelief  of  the  truths  of  revela 
tijDO,  and  the  great  principles  of  reli- 
If  we  inquire  into  the  rite  of  infi- 
,  we  shall  Bnd  it  does  not  take  its 
from   the   result   of    sober  in- 
inqblry,  close  investigation,  or  full  con- 
viction ;  but  it  is  rafier,  as  one  observes, 
*  The  slow  production  of  a  careless  and 
irrdiB[oos  life,  operating  together  with 
prejodiccs  and  erroneous   conceptions 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  leading 
doctrines  oif  Christianity.  It  may,  there 
fere  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that 
in/SdeSty  i«,   in  general,   a  diteate  of  the 
heart    more    than    of   the  understanding/ 
for  we   always  find  that  infidelity  in- 
creaaes  in  proportion   as  the   general 
morab  decline.    If  we  consider  the  nO' 
turt  and  effrct  of   this   principle,    we 
than  find  that  it  subverts  the  whole 
foundation  of  morals;  it  tends  directly 
to  the  destruction  of  a  taste  for  moral 
excellence,  and  promotes  the  growth  of 
those  vices  which  are  the  noore  hostile 
to  social  happiness,  especially  vanity, 
ferocity,  and  unbridlt-d  sensuality.    As 
to  the  progreet  of  it,  it  is  certain  that, 
of  late  vears,  it  has  made  rapid  strides 
Lord  Herbert  did  not,  indeed,  so  much 
impugn  the  doctrine  or  the  morality  of 
the  Scriptures,  as  attempt  to  supersede 
tiieir  necessity,  b)r  end<  avouring  to  show 
that  the  great  principles  of  the  unity  of 
God«  a  moral  government,  and  a  future 
world,  are  tauie^ht  with  sufficient  clear- 
iieas  by  the  light  of  nature-    BoHngbroke, 
and  odiers  of  his  successors,  avanced 
much  farthrr  and  attempted  to  invali 
dtte  the  proofs  of  the  m<>ral  ch.iracter 
of  the  Deitv    and  consequently  all  rx 
pccUtion  of  rewards  and  punishments 
nving  the  Supreme   Being  no   other 
perfections  than  those  which  belong  to 
a  first  cause,  or  Almight^  contriver. 
After  him,  at  a  consderabl^  distance, 


followed  Hume,  the  most  subtle  of  a]f« 
who  boldly  aimed  to  introduce  a  uni*' 
versal  scepticism,  and  to  pour  a  more 
than  Egyptian  darkness  into  the  whole 
region  of  morals.    Since  his  time,  scep- 
tical writers  have  sprung  up  in  abim' 
dance,  and  infidelity  has  allured  multi* 
tttdes  to  its  standard ;  the  young  and 
superficial,  by  iu  dexterous  sophistry  ; 
the  vain,  bgr  the  literary  fame  of  ita 
champion  i  and  the  pri.fligate,  by  the 
licentiousness  of  its  principles.'*    Bint  let 
usask.    What  will DeiUtfiuf^    Isthere 
any  thing  in  the  genius  of  this  principle 
that  will  lead  us  to  suppnoe  it  will  reigii 
triumphant  ?    So  far  from  it,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be  banished 
from  the  earth.    Its  incc*nsistency  with 
reason ;  Its  incongruity  with  the  nature 
of  man ;  its  doudv  and  obscure  pros- 
pects ;  its  unsatisfying  nature ;  its  op* 
position  to  the  dictates  of  conscience; 
Its    pernicious  tend«'ncy   to  eradicate 
every  just  principle  from  the  breast  of 
man,  and  to  lead  the  way  for  every  8pe« 
cies  of  vice  and  immorality,  show  ua 
that  it  cannot  flourish,  but  must  finally 
fall.    And,  ab  Mr.  Hall  justly  observes* 
'*  We  have  nothing  to  tear ;  for,  to  an 
attentive  observer  of  the  signs  of  the 
times,  it  will  appear  one  of  the  most  ex* 
traordinary  phoenomena  of  this  eventfiil 
crisis,  that,  amidst  the  ravages  of  athe- 
ism and  infidelity,  rral  religion  is  on  the 
increase :  for  while  infidelity  ismarliing 
its  progri  ss  by  devastation  and  ruin,  by 
the  prostration  of  thrones  and  concns* 
sion  of  kingdoms,  thus  appalling  the  in- 
habitants ot  the  world,  and  compelling 
them  to  take  refuge  in  the  church  3t 
God,  the  true  sanctuary  ;  the  stream  dt 
divine  knowledge,  unobserved,  is  flow* 
ing  in  new  channels  ;  winding  its  coune 
among  humble  valleys,  refreshing  thirs- 
ty  deserts,    and    enriching,    with  fer 
other  and  higher  bl^^ssings  than  those 
of  commerce,  the  most  distant  climes 
and  nations ;  until,  agreeably  to  the  pre- 
diction of  prophecy,  the  knowledge  of 
the  Lord  snail  fill  and  cover  the  whole 
earth"    See  HaWt  admirable  Sermon  em 
InfideHtys    Fuller' »    Goopel  of    Christ  iU 
own    fVitnese/     Binhoft    WatsmCs  ^pologff 
for    the    Bibles      Wilberfore^s     Practieai 
View.  $  3.  ch.  7 ;   BUhop  Jforw>s  Letters 
on   lufitlelity,  and  books  under  article 

DXISM.' 

INFIRMITY,  applied  to  the  mind, 
denotes  trailty.  weakness  It  has  been 
a  question  what  may  pr<  perly  be  d<iio- 
minated  sins  of  infirmity. 

1    Nothing,  it  is  said,  can  be  excuaed 
under  the  name  which  at  the  time  of 
its  commisaon  is  known  to  be  a  r 
Nothing  cm  be  called  a  sin  of  iol 
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which  is  coDtrary  to  the  express  letter 
of  any  of  the  cc^mmandments. — 3.  Noth- 
ing will  admit  of  a  just  and  sufficient  ex- 
cote  upoB  the  account  of  inBrmity 
which  a  man  beforehand  contidrrs  and 
deliberates  with  himself,  whithi-r  it  be 
a  sin  or  not.  A  bin  of  infirmity  is,  1. 
Such  a.  failing  as  proceeds  from  tzcusa 
ble  ignorance. — 2.  Qr  unavoidable  sur- 
prise.—3.  Or  want  of  courage  and 
stren^h,  Rom.  xr*  1* 

By  infirmity  also  we  understand  the 
CortuptioDS  that  are  still  left  in  the  heart 
(notwithstanding  a  person  may  be  sanc- 
tified in  part,1  and  which  sometimes 
break  out.  These  may  be  permitted  to 
humble  us ;  to  animate  our  vigilance  ; 
perhaps  that  newly  convinced  sinners 
might  not  be  discouraged  by  a  sight  of 
sucQ  perfection  they  might  despair  of 
erer  attaining  to ;  to  keep  us  prayerful 
aod  dependent;  to  prevent  those  ho- 
nours wuich  some  would  be  ready  to  give 
to  human  nature  rather  than  to  God ; 
and»  lastly,  to  excite  in  us  a  continual 
desire  for  heaven.  Let  us  be  cautious 
and  watchfuL  however,  against  sin  in  all 
ita  forms:  for  it  argues  a  deplorable 
atate  of  mind  when  men  love  to  practise 
8in>  and  then  lay  it  upon  constitution, 
the  infirmity  of  nature,  the  decree  of 
God,  the  influence  of  Satan,  and  thus  at< 
tempt  to  excuse  themselves  bv  saying 
tfaury  could  not  avoid  it.  Clar}?9  Strm. 
aer.  12.  vol.  ix  Miudllon't  Serm.  vol  ii. 
p.  213.  Eng  trans. 

INFINITY.  Infinity  is  Uken  in  two 
lenaes  entirely  different,  1.  e.  in  a  posi 
live  and  a  negative  one  P^titiw  infi 
nity  as  a  quality  of  being  perfrct  in  itself, 
or  capable  of  receiving  no  addition.  ^Vc 
gadve  is  the  quality  of  being  boundless, 
nnlimitedt  or  endless.  That  God  is  in- 
finite is  evident ;  for  as  Doddridge  ob 
aerves,  1.  If  he  be  limited,  it  must  either 
be  by  himself,  or  by  another:  but  no 
wise  being  would  abridge  himself,  and 
there  could  be  no  other  beinj;  to  limit 
Ood.— 2.  Infinity  follows  from  self  ex- 
kteoce ;  for  a  necessity  that  is  not  uni- 
versal must  depend  on  some  extern-d 
cause,  which  a  self-existent  Being  df^s 
not — 3  Creation  is  so  great  an  act  of 
|K>wer,  that  we  can  imng^ne  nothing  im 
poss'.ble  to  that  Being  who  has  perff>rm- 
ed  it,  but  must  therefore  ascribe  to  him 
infinite  power.— 4.  It  is  more  honoura- 
Ue  to  the  Divine  B^ine  to  conceive  of 
him  as  infinite,  than  nnite. — 5.  The 
Scriptures  repr-sent  all  his  attributes  as 
infinite.  His  undf*rstanding  is  tnfinitf, 
Psal.  cxlvii.  5.  His  kn  »wledge  and  wis- 
dom, Rom.  3U  33  His  power.  Ronn.  i 
90.  Heb.  xi  3.  His  goodness.  Psal.  xvj. 
%   His  purity*  hdinetsi  and  justice,  Job 


iv.  17,  18  Isa.  vi.  2.  3—6.  His  omnipo- 
tence and  eternity  prove  his  infinity ; 
for  were  he  not  infinite  he  would  be 
bounded  by  space  and  by  tim^,  which 
he  is  not.  Doddridge**  I^ct  lec.  49 ; 
fVaiii*  Ontology ,  ch.  17  ;  J  Ache  on  tTn- 
derest.  vol.  i  ch.  17 ;  Holes' s  fforkt,  vol. 
i.  p.  63,  64.  67. 

INFLUENCES,  DIVINE,  a  term 
made  use  of  to  denote  the  operations  of 
the  Djvine  Being  upon  the  mind  This 
doctrine  of  divine  influences  has  been 
much  called  in  question  of  late ;  but  we 
may  ask,  1.  What  doctrine  can  be  more 
reatonabie?  "The  operations  which 
the  power  of  God  carries  on  in  the  na- 
tural world  are  no  less  mysterious 
than  those  which  the  Spirit  performs 
in  the  moral  world.  If  men,  by  their 
councils  and  suggestions,  can  influence 
the  minds  of  one  another,  must  not  di- 
vine su{;gestion  produce  a  much  greater 
eff>.'Ct  ?  Surely  the  Father  of  spirits,  by 
a  thousand  ways,  has  access  to  the  spi- 
rits he  has  mside,  so  as  to  give  them 
what  determination,  or  impart  to  them 
what  assistance  he  thinks  proper,  with- 
out injuring  their  frame  or  disturbing 
their  rational  powers." 

We  may  observe,  2  -Nothng  can  be 
more  tcripturai.  Eminent  men  from 
the  p  ariarrhal  age  down  to  St,  J<»hn, 
the  latest  writer,  b<»lieve<!  in  this  doc- 
trine, and  ascrilied  their  religiou*  feel- 
ings to  this  SOU'  ce.  Our  Lord  stroMjjly 
and  repeatedly  inculcated  this  truth ; 
and  that  be  did  not  mean  miraculous, 
hut  mnral  influences  of  the  Spirit,  is  evi- 
dent,  John  i'i  3.  Matt.  vii.  22.  23.  John 
vi.  44.  46.  See  also,  John  xii,  32.  40. 
Rom.  viii  9.  1  Cor.  ii.  14—3.  And  we 
may  add,  nothing  can  be  more  netfs- 
tary  if  we  consider  the  naturaal  depra- 
vity of  the  heart,  and  the  insufficiency 
of  all  human  means  to  render  ourselves 
either  holy  or  happv  without  a  super- 
natural power.  See  JfVUam*9  HiHoric 
Defence  of  Experimental  Relii^on:  HJ7- 
UntM*  Ansioer  to  Belsham,  let  13  ;  Mir- 
tion*t  Sermons  on  the  Spirit  /  Owen  on  the 
Spirit 

INGHAMITES :  a  denomination  of 
Qilvinistic  dissenters,  who  are  the  fol- 
lowers of  B.  Ingham,  esq-  who  in  the 
last  century  was  a  character  of  great 
note  in  the  north  of  England.  About  the 
vear  1735,  Mr.  Ingham  was  at  Queen's 
college  with  Mr.  Hervev  and  other 
fnends,  but  soon  afterwards  adopted  the 
religious  opinions  and  zeal  of  Wesley 
and  Whitfield.  We  do  not  know  the 
cause  of  his  separation  from  these  emi- 
nent men  : '  but  it  seems  in  a  few  ^'ears 
afterwards  he  became  the  leader  of 
many  niAerons  societies,  distinct  from 
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the  methodists.     They  received  their  ,'i 
roembers  by  ht,  and  required  th**!!!  to !' 
declare  before  the  church  their  expe 
rience,  that  the    whole    aociitv  tnight 
judge  of  the  gracious  change  which  had 
bfcGii  wrouf^ht  upon   th«:ir  hearts.     It 
happened  in  a  frw  years,  that  »im»-  in- 
fHvidiiali^  who  w^re  miich  resp-cted, 
and  who  applied  for  admitsuun,  instead 
of  apciaking  of  their  own  attainments,  or 
the  comf  rtahle   impressions  on  dieir 
miDds   which  they  only  tonsidered  at 
productive  of  strife  and  min  glory,  de- 
clared their  nnW  hope  was  the  finished 
mutk,  of  Jesus  Cnrist,  and  as  to  them- 
mhm  thev  were  sensible  of  their  own 
vSefieM.  Such  confessidns  as  these-  threw 
the  congregation  into  some  conhision. 
which  was  ci^nsiderably  increased  when 
diey  foiind.  that,  on  their  having  re 
conne  as  usual  to  the  lot,  that  there 
were   votes    against    their   admission, 
which   was  considered  as  %  rejection 
froiB  the  Lord     On  this  they  wire  led 
to  examine  mure  particularly  both  their 
church  order  and  doctrines.    After  this 
tliiie»  Ml*.  Ingham  became  much  mor< 
orthod«>x  in  his  sentiments,  and  new 
modelled  his  churches.  The  book  whict. 
he  published  ts  in  general  well  thought 
of  by  the  Independents.    He  contends 
veiy  strongly  for  salvation  by  the  impu 
tatton  of  Christ's  righieousneiis ;  and  as 
tu  doctrine,  thv  chief  point  wherein  the 
Ingtiamites  (Uflfer  from   the   Indepen- 
dents, is  respecting  the  Trinity.     The 
common  manner  of  si)ealung  of  the  Di 
vine  Three  as  distinct  persons,  they  de- 
ctnvely  condemn     Ttiey  do  not  consider 
a  plurality  of  tlders  as  nect  ssary  in  a 
church  to   administer  the  Lord's  Sup* 
per.    In  other  respects  they  much  es* 
teem  the  writings  of  Mr  R.  Sandtman. 
Their  numbers  have  not  been  so  nume- 
rous since  they  became  more  strict  in 
their  public  worship. 

INGRATITUDE,  the  vice  of  being 
Insensible  to  favours  received,  without 
any  endeavour  to  acknowledge  and  re- 
pay them.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to 
the  act  of  rtturning  evil  for  good.    In- 

Satitude,  it  is  said,  is  no  passion :  for  the 
od  of  nature  has  appointed  no  motion 
of  the  spirits  whereby  it  might  be  ex- 
cited; it  is  therefore,  a  mere  vice, 
arising  from  pride,  stupidity,  or  narrow- 
iie«  of  soul. 

INIQUITY.    See  Sin. 

INJURY,  a  violation  of  the  rights  of 
another.  S(>me,  says  Grove,  distinguish 
between  injuttitia  and  injuria  Injus- 
tice is  opp^'sed  to  justice  in  general, 
whether  negative  or  positive  ;  an  injury 
to  negative  justice o/one.  See  Justice. 
An  injury,  is  wilfully  doing  to  another 


what  ought  not  to  be  done.    This  is  in- 
justice, too,   but  not  the  whole  idea  of 
it,  for  it   is  injuscice.  also  to  refuse  or 
neglect   doing  what  ought  to  be  done. 
An  injury  must  be  wilfully  committed ; 
whereas  it  is  enough  to  make  a  thing 
unjust,  that  it  happens  through  a  colfMi* 
ble  negligence.  1   We  may  injure  a  /terw 
•on  in  Mm  •om/,  by  misleading  his  judg* 
ment;  hy  oomipting  the  imaginatioir; 
perverting  the  will :  and  wounding  the 
soul  with  grief.    Persecutors  who  sue* 
ceed  in   their  compntsive   measures, 
though  they  cannc»t  alter  the  real  senll- 
menu  bv  external  violence,  yet  aome* 
times  injure  the  soul  by  makinj^  the  man 
a  hypocrite.— 2    fVe  may  injure  ano*- 
(her  in  fda  body,  by  homicide,  murder, 
preventing  lite,  dismembering  the  bodv 
'y  wounds,  tjlows,  slavery,  and  imprh' 
s  nmtut,  or  any  unjust  restraint  upon 
its  liberty  ;  by  rhbing  it  of  its  chastity, 
•T  prejudicing  '\X.%  health  —-3.  We  may 
injure  anothtr  in  hU  name  and  chi^ 
racier ,  by  our  own  false  and  rash  judg- 
nne:its   uf  him;   by  fislse  witness;   bf 
charging  a  man  to  his  face  with  a  crime 
which  either  we  ourselves  have  forged, 
or  which  we  know  to  have  been  forged 
by  some  other  person ;  bv  detraction  or 
backbiting;  by  reproach,   or  ezposltir 
another  tor  some  natural  imbecility  ei- 
ther in  body  or  mind  ;  or  for  some  ca- 
lamity into  which  he  is  fallen,  or  some 
miscarriage  of  which  he  has  been  guilty; 
by  inuendos.  or  indirect  accusations  that 
are  not  true.    Now  if  we  consider  the 
vfl/ttff  of  character,  the  retemment  which 
the  injurious  person  has  of  such  treat- 
ment when  it  comes  to  nb  own  turn  to 
suffer  it,  the  comeguence  of  a  man's 
losing  his  good  name,  and  finally,  the 
difficulty   of   making   repiarition,    we 
must  at  once  see  the  injustice  of  lessen- 
ing another's  good  character.    There 
are   these    two   considerations    which 
sh'uld    sometimes    restrain    us   from 
speaking  the  whole  truth  of  our  neigh- 
bour, when  it  is  to  his  ^sadvantage, 
(I .)  That  he  may  possibly  live  to  see  his 
folly,  and  repent  and  grow  better.—- (9.) 
Admittine  that  we  speak  the  truth,  yeC 
it  is  a  thousand  to  one  but,  when  It  is 
handed  about  for  some  time,  it  will  con- 
tract a  deal  of  falsehood.<»4   We  may 
injure  a  fterion  in  Aft  relatione  and  de» 
fiendende:  In  his  servants,  by  corrupt- 
ing them ;  In  his  children,  by  drawing 
"them  into  evil  courses ;  in  his  wife,  bf 
sowing  strife,  attempting  to  alienate  her 
affections.— 5.  We  may  be  gudty  of  in- 
juring  another  in  hU  worldly  goodt  tfr 
flo»9eiMion9      I.  By  doing  him  a  mis- 
I  chief,  without  any  advantage  to  < 
selves,  throogh  envy  and  malice^— 9i 
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taking  what  is  another's,  which  is  theft. 
See  Grove*9  Moi-al  Philosophy,  ch  8.  p.  2  ; 
IVatti  Sermons,  vol.  ii   scr.  33;  TilloUon^t 
Sermonn   ser    ^2 
INJURIES.  Fnrgivnett  of.    See  FoR 

INJUhllCE     See  Injury. 

INNOCENCE,  aciiii,;  in  perfect 
consonai)ce  to  the  law,  with*  ut  incurring 
euilt  or  consequent  punishment.  See 
Man. 

INQUISITION,  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  a  tribunal,  in  several  Roman  ca- 
tholic countries,  erected  by  the  popes 
for  the  examination  and  punishment  of 
heretics.  This  court  was  founded  in  the 
twelfth  ct  iitury,  under  the  patronage  of 
pope  Innocent,  who  issued  nut  orders 
to  excite  the  Catholic  princes  and  peo- 
ple to  extirpate  heretics,  to  search  into 
their  number  and  quality,  and  to  trans- 
mit a  faithful  account  thereof  to  Rome 
Hence  thi  y  were  called  inqubitors.  and 
gave  birth  to  this  tormidabie  tribu;ia1, 
called  the  I:tquisition.  That  nothing 
might  be  wanting  to  render  this  spiritual 
court  formi(idt))e  and  tremendous,  the 
Roman  poi-.tiffs  persuaded  the  Euro 
pean  princes  and  m-re  especially  the 
emperor  Fnderick  II.  and  Lewis  IX 
king  of  France,  n*  t  only  to  enact  the 
most  barbarous  laws  against  heretics, 
and  to  commit  to  thr  flames,  by  the  mi 
nistry  of  public  justice,  those  who  were 
pronounced  such  by  the  inquisitors,  but 
also  to  maintain  the  inquisitors  in  their 
office,  and  grant  theiu  their  protection 
in  the  most  open  a'td  solemn  manner 
The  edicts  to  this  purpose  issued  out  by 
Frederick  II  are  well  known;  edicts 
sufficient  to  have  excited  the  greatest 
horror,  and  which  nndered  the  most 
illustrious  piety  and  virtue  incapab.e  of 
saving  from  the  most  cruel  death  such 
as  had  the  misfortune  to  be  disaj^reea- 
ble  tu  the  inquisitors  These  abomina- 
ble laws  were  not,  however,  sufficient  to 
restrain  the  just  indignation  of  the  peo- 
ple against  those  inhuman  judges,  whose 
barbarity  was  accompanied  with  super 
stition  and  arrogance,  with  a  spirit  of 
suspicion  and  perfidy ;  nay,  even  with 
temerity  and  imprudence.  According 
ly,  they  were  insulted  by  the  multitude 
in  many  places,  were  driven  in  an  igno- 
minious manner  out  of  some  cities,  and 
were  put  to  death  in  ot»^ers:  and  Con- 
rad, 6t  Marpurg,  the  first  German  in 
?|uisitor  who  erived  his  commission 
rom  Gregory  IX.  was  one  of  the  many 
victims  that  were  sacrificed  on  this  oc 
casion  to  the  vengeance  of  the  public, 
which  his  incredible  barbarities  ha(i 
raised  to  a  dreadful  degree  of  vehemence 
And  fury. 


This  diabolical  tribunal  takes  cogni- 
zance of  heresy,  Judaism,  Mahometan- 
ism,  sodomy,  and  polygamy  ;  and  the 
people  stand  in  so  much  fear  of  it,  that 
par  nts  deliver  up  their  children,  hus- 
nands  their  wives,  and  masters  their  ser- 
vants, to  ith  offic  rs,  without  daring  in 
the  least  to  murmur.  The  prisoners  are 
kt  pt  for  a  long  time,  till  they  thenr.selves 
turn  their  (wn  accusers,  and  declare  the 
cause  of  their  imprisonment,  for  which 
they  are  neither  told  their  crime,  nor 
confronted  with  witnesses.  As  soon  as 
th(  y  are  imprisoned,  their  friends  go  in- 
to mourning,  and  speak  of  them  as  aead« 
not  daring  to  solicit  their  pardon,  lest 
they  should  be  brought  in  as  accomplices. 
When  there  is  no  shadow  of  proof  against 
the  pretended  criminal,  he  isdisc*  arged, 
aftt*r  suffering  the  most  cruel  tortures, 
a  tedious  and  dreadful  imprisonment, 
and  the  loss  of  the  greatest  part  of  his 
effects.  The  sentence  against  prisoners 
is  pronounced  publicly,  and  with  extra- 
ordinary solenmity.  In  Portugal  they 
erect  a  theatre  capable  of  holding  three 
thousand  persons,  in  which  they  place 
a  rich  altar,  and  raise  seats  on  each 
side,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre. 
There  the  prisoners  are  placed,  and 
over  against  them  is  a  high  chair,  whi- 
ther they  are  called,  one  by  one,  to  hear 
their  doom  from  one  of  the  inquisitors. 
These  unhappy  persons  know  what  they 
are  to  suffer,  by  the  clothes  they  wear 
that  day :  those  who  appear  in  their  own 
clothes  are  discharged  on  [)aying  a  fine ; 
those  who  have  a  santo  benito,  or  strait 
yellow  coat  without  sleeves,  charged 
with  St  Andrew's  cr  ss.  have  their 
ives,  but  forfeit  all  their  effects ;  those 
wh<''  have  the  resemblance  of  flames 
madt>  of  red  serge  sewed  upon  their 
santo  benito.  without  any  cross,  are  par* 
doned,  but  threatened  to  be  burnt  if 
ever  they  relaps*- ;  but  those  who,  be- 
sides those  flames,  have  on  their  santo 
benito  their  own  picture  surrounded 
with  devils,  are  condemned  to  expire 
in  the  flames.  The  inquisitors,  who  are 
ecclesiastics,  do  not  pronounce  the  sen- 
'tence  of  death,  but  form  and  read  an 
act,  in  which  they  say,  that  the  crimi- 
nal, being  convicted  of  such  a  crime, 
by  his  own  confession,  is  with  much  re- 
luctance, delivered  to  the  secular  pow- 
er, to  be  punishv  d  according  to  his  de- 
merits; and  this  writing  they  give  to 
the  seven  ju(*grs,  who  attend  at  the  right 
side  of  the  altar,  and  immediately  pass 
,  sentence  For  the  conclusion  of  this 
i. horrid  scene,  see  Act  of  Faith.  Wc 
rejoice,  however,  to  hear,  that  in  many 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  the  inquisi- 
tion is  now  shot.   May  the  God  of  mcr- 
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cv  aod  love  prevent  its  ever  being  em- 
ployed again !  See  Baker^s  History  of 
the  Inqtdntion  ;  and  Limborch^t  Hittory  of 
ike  Jnqyiritimi  trantlated  by  Chandler  i  a 
the  ffupdaition  in  Portnged  m 
TViurft ;  IauhM*  Sittary  •/  the 


View   ef 
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INSPIRATION,  the  conveying  of 
certrin  extraordinary  and  Buperaatnral 
Dotiont  or  motions  into  the  s(  ul ;  or  it 
denotes  aov  sapematural  influence  of 
God  upoQ  the  mind  of  a  rational  crea- 
tnre,  whereby  he  is  formed  to  any  de- 
gree of  intellectual  improvement,  to 
which  he  could  not,  or  would  not  in 
fiut^  have  attained  in  his  prese:  t  cir 
GBfnstanoes  in  a  natural  way.  Thus  the 
propheu  are  said  to  have  spoken  by  di- 
vine mpinition.  1.  An  inspiration  of 
gutenMetUkncy^  in  which  G(4  does  so 
innorfioe  and  direct  the  mind  of  any 
person  at  to  ketp  him  more  secure 
mm  error  in  some  various  and  com 
plex  discourse,  than  he  would  have  been 
merely  by  the  use  of  his  natural  facul 
ties.— 2.  Plenary  ntperintendent  impira- 
ite,  which  excludes  any  mixture  of 
error  at  all  from  the  performance  so  su- 
perinCeoded.— 3.  Intpiratton  of  elevation^ 
where  the  faculties  act  in  a  regular, 
VDtiU  M  it  seems,  in  a  common  manner, 
yet  are  raised  to  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree, so  that  the  composure  shall,  upon 
3ie  whole,  have  more  ot  the  true  sub 
line  or  pathetic  than  natural  genius 
could  have  given.— 4.  Impiration  of  9ug 
^eiion^  where  the  use  of  the  facultit-s 
is  superseded,  and  God  does,  as  it  wen  , 
speak  directly  to  the  mind  making  such 
discoveries  to  it  as  it  could  not  other- 
wise have  obtained,  and  dictating  the 
very  words  in  which  such  discoveries 
are  to  be  communicated,  if  they  are 
designed  as  a  message  to  othtrs  It  is 
generally  allowed  that  the  Scriptures 
were  written  by  divine  inspiration. 
The  matter  of  them ;  the  spirituality 
and  elevation  of  their  design ;  the  ma- 
jesty and  simplicity  of  their  style  ;  the 
agreement  of  their  vanq|s  parts ;  their 
wonderful  efficacy  onFmankind ;  the 
candour,  disinterestedness,  and  upright- 
ness of  the  penman  ;  their  astonishing 
preservation  ;  the  multitude  of  miracles 
wrooght  in  confirmation  of  the  di>ctrines 
they  contain  ;  and  the  exact  fulfilment 
of  Uieir  predictions,  prove  this.  It  has 
been  disputed,  however,  whether  this 
inspiration  is  in  the  most  absolute  sense, 
pUntsry,  As  this  is  a  subject  of  impor- 
tance, and  ought  to  be  carefully  studied 
bf  every  Christian,  in  order  that  he 
maj  render  a  reason  of  the  hope  that 
is  in  him,  I  shall  here  subjoin  the  re- 
marks of  an  able  writer,  who,  though 


he  may  differ  from  some  others  as  to 
the  terms  made  use  of  above,  yet  I  am 
persuaded  his  arguments  will  be  found 
weighty  and  powerful.  ••  There  are 
many  things  io  the  Scriptures,"  says 
Mr.  Dick,  **  which  the  writers  might 
have  known,  and  probably  did  know, 
by  ordinary  means.  As  persons  poa- 
sessed  of  memory,  judgment,  and  other 
intellectual  fiiculties  which  are  com* 
mon  to  men,  they  were  able  to  relate 
certain  events  in  which  they  had  been 
peraonallv  concerned,  and  to  make  such 
occasional  reflections  as  were  suggested 
by  particular  subjects  and  occurrences. 
In  Uiese  cases  no  supernatural  influence 
was  necessary  to  invigorate  their  minds; 
it  was  only  necessary  that  they  should 
be  infallibly  preserved  from  error.  It 
is  with  respect  to  such  passages  of 
Scripture  alone,  as  did  not  exceed  the 
natural  ability  of  the  writers  to  com- 
pose, that  I  would  admit  the  notion  of 
niperintendence^  if  it  should  be  admitted 
at  all.  Perhaps  this  word,  though  of 
established  use  and  almost  undisputed 
authority,  should  be  entirely  laid  aside. 
as  insufficient  to  express  even  the  low« 
est  degree  of  inspiration.  In  the  passa- 
ges of  Scripture  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, I  conceive  the  writers  to  have 
been  not  merely  superintended,  that 
they  might  commit  no  error,  but  like- 
wise to  have  been  moved  or  excited  tqr 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  record  particular 
t  vents,  and  set  down  particular  obser* 
vat  ions.  The  passages  wriiten  in  con- 
sequence of  the  direction  and  under  the 
care  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  may  be  said, 
in  an  inferior  sense,  to  be  mspired ; 
whereas  if  the  men  had  written  them 
at  the  suggestion  of  their  own  spirit, 
they  would  not  have  possessed  any. 
more  auUiority,  though  they  had  been 
free  from  error,  than  those  pai  ts  of  pro- 
fane writings  which  are  agreeable  to 
truth.        • 

3.  •*  There  are  other  parts  of  the 
Scriptures  in  which  the  faculties  of  the 
writers  were  supernaturally  invigora- 
ted and  elevated  It  is  impossible  for 
us,  and  perhaps  it  was  not  possible  for 
the  inspired  person  himself,  to  deter« 
mine  where  nature  ended  and  inspira* 
tion  began.  It  is  enough  to  know,  diat 
there  are  many  parts  of  Scripture  in 
which,  though  the  unassisted  mind 
mi^ht  have  proceeded  some  steps,  a 
divine  impulse  was  necessary  to  enable 
it  to  advance.  1  think,  for  example, 
that  the  evangelists  could  not  have 
written  the  history  of  Christ  if  they  had 
not  enioved  miraculous>  aid.  Two  of 
them,  Matthew  and  John,  accomc 
I  our  Saviour  during  \Yvt  «^a.t^  ta 
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years  and  a  half.    At  the  close  of  thisji  faculties  of  an  ang^el  we  could  not  dis- 
period,  or  rathtrr  sevt- ral  years  after  it,  ;  co?er  the  (lurposes  of  the  divinr  mind. 


when  they  wrote  their  Gospels,  we  nnay 
be  certain  that  they  had  forgotten  many 
of  his  discourses  and  miracle  s ;  that  they 
recoUected  others  uidistiuctiy ;  and  that 
they  would  have  been  in  danger  of  pro- 
ducing an  inaccurate  and  unfair  account. 
by  confiHinding  one  thing  with.  arKither. 
B^^sides,  from  so  lar^e  a  in.AS8  of  par 
ticulars,  men  of  uncultivated  minds, 
who  were  not  in  the  habit  of  distin 
guishing  and  cUhSifying,  could  not  have 
made  a  pro|)er  seh  ction ;  nor  would 
persons  unskilled  in  the  art  of  compou- 
ton  have  been  able  to  express  taem- 
St'Ivesm  such  terms  as  sliould  ensure  a 
faithful  representati  tn  <  f  doctrines  and 
facts,  and  witli  such  dignity  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject  rfrquired.  A  divine 
influence,  therefore,  must  have  been 
exerted  on  thur  minds,  by  wtiich  their 
menvorics  and  judgmi  nts  wt re  strength* 
ened,  and  they  were  enabled  to  relate 
the  doctrines  ai'd  miracU  s  of  their  Mhs 
ter  in  a  manner  the  best  fitted  to  im- 
press the  readers  ot  their  histories.  Tiie 
promise  of  the  H«tly  Ghost  to  bring  to 
their  remembrance  all  things  whatsoever 
Christ  had  said  to  them,  pnwes,  that 
in  wriUng  tlii'ir  histories,  their  mental 
powers  were  endowed,  by  his  agency, 
with  more  ihunu  ual  vigour. 

'*  Faitner ;  ii  must  be  allowed  that  in 
aeveral  passages  of  Scripture,  there  is 
found  such  elevation  of  thought  and  of 
8ty»*e,  as  clearly  shows  that  the  powers 
of  the  writers  wer  •  raised  above  their 
ordinary  pitch.  If  a  person  of  moderate 
talents  sh«'uld  give  as  elevated  a  de- 
scription of  the  majesty  and  attributes 
of  God.  or  reason  as  profoundly  on  the 
inysteririus  doctrines  of  religion,  as  a 
man  of  the  most  exalted  genius  and  ex 
tensive  learning,  wecnuid  not  fail  tobt- 
convinced  that  he  was  supematurally 
assisted ;  and  the  convicdgn  would  be 
still  stronger,  if  his  composition  should 
far  transcend  the  highest  efforts  of  the 
human  mind.  Some  of  the  sacred 
writers  were  taken  from  the  lowest 
ranks  of  life ;  and  yet  sentiments  so  dig- 
nified, and  representations  of  divine 
Uiings  so  grand  and  majestic,  occur  in 
their  writings,  that  the  noblest  flights 
of  human  genius,  when  «:ompared  with 
them,  appear  cold  and  insipid. 

3.  "  It  is  manifest,  with  respect  to 
many  passages  of  Scripture,  that  the 
subjects  of  which  they  treat  mustt  have 
been  directly  revealed  to  the  writers. 
They  could  not  have  been  known  by 
any  natural  means,  nor  was  the  know 
leage  of  them  attainable  by  a  simple 
elevation  of  the  faculties.    With  the 


This  degree  of  inspiration  we  attribute 
to  those  who  were  empowered  to  reveal 
heavenly  mysteries,  *  which  eye  had  nut 
seen,  and  ear  had  not  heard.'  to  those 
who  wt  re  st-nt  with  particular  messages 
from  God  t»  his  people,  and  to  those 
who  were  employed  tn  predia  fature 
events.  The  plan  of  recfemptioQ  being 
an  effect  of  the  sovereign  councils  ot 
heaven,  it  could  not  have  been  known 
but  by  a  communication  from  the  Fa- 
ther of  Lights. 

**  This  kind  of  inspiration  has  been 
called  the  inspiration  of  mggatimu  It 
IS  heedless  to  dispute  about  a  word ; 
but  9ugge9tim  seeming  to  express  an 
operation  on  the  mind,  by  which  ideas 
are  excited  in  it,  is  of  too  limited  sigm- 
ficatioo  to  denote  the  various  modes  in 
which  the  prophets  and  apostles  were 
made  acquainted  with  supernatural 
truths  God  revealed  himself  to  them 
not  only  by  suggestion,  but  by  dreams, 
visions,  voices,  and  the  ministry  of  an- 
gels. This  degree  of  inspiration,  in  strict 
propriety  of  speech,  should  be  called 
revelations  a  word  preferable  to  sug- 
gestion, because  it  is  expresuve  of  all 
the  ways  in  which  God  communicated 
new  ideas  to  the  minds  of  his  servants. 
It  is  a  word,  too,  chosen  by  the  Huiy 
Ghost  himself,  to  signify  the  discoveiy 
of  truths  formerly  unknown  to  the  apos- 
tles. The  last  book  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  is  a  collection  of  pr(M)he- 
cies,  is  called  the  Revolution  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Paul  says,  that  he  received  the 
Gospel  by  revelation;  that,  •  by  reveiar 
tion  the  mystery  was  made  known  to 
him,  which  in  other  ages  was  not  made 
known  unto  the  sons  of  men,  as  it  was 
then  revealed  unto  his  holy  apostles  and 
prophets  by  the  Spirit :'  and  in  another 
place,  having  observed  that  '  eye  had 
not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  had  en- 
tered into  the  heart  of  man  tlie  things 
which  God  had  prepared  for  them  that 
love  him,'  he  adds,  "  But  God  hath  re- 
vealed  them  iftyo  us  by  his  Spirit,"  Rev. 
i.  1.  Gal.  i.  12.  £ph.  ii.  5.  1  Cor.  ii. 
9,10. 

"  I  have  not  names  to  dengnate  the 
other  two  kinds  of   inspiration.    The 
■  names  used  by  Doddridge,  and  others, 
'  Superintendance,   Elevation,  and   Sug- 
!  gestion,  do  not  convey  the  ideas  stated 
in  the  three  preceding  particulars,  and 
are  liable  to  other   objections,   besides 
those  which  have  been  mentioned.  This 
account  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures has,    I  think,  these  two  recom- 
mendations:  that  there  Is  no  part  of 
Scripture  which  does  not  fall  onaer  one 
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or  other  of  the  foregoing  heads ;  and 
that  the  diflTrcnt  degrees  nf  the  agency 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  on  vhe  minds  of  the 
dU^rent  writers  are  carefully  discrimi- 

**  Some  men  have  adopted  very 
■trange  and  dangerous  notious  respect- 
ing ue  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.' 
Or.  Priestley  denit:)  that  they  were 
writteb  by  a  particular  divine  inspira- 
tioD:  and  asserts  that  the  writers,  thoueh 
UMBQ  flf  the  greate&t  probity,  were  falli- 
ble, and  have  actually  committed  mv^ 
takes  In  their  narrations  and  their  rea- 
noingr  But  this  man  and  his  fnllow- 
ets  find  it  their  interest  to  weaken  and 
•et  a^e  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures, 
as  tbey  have  adopted  a  system  of  reli- 
rion  from  which  all  the  d'Stinpiishing 
doctrines  of  revelation  are  t  xcluded. 
Otheis  consider  the  Scriptures  as   in- 

S'red  in  tho^e  places  where  they  pro- 
I  to  deliver  tne  word  nf  God ;  but  in 
odier  places,  especially  in  the  historical 
partSt  tkey  ascribe  to  them  only  the 
same  authority  which  is  due  to  the 
writings  of  well  informed  and  upright 
men.  Out  as  ttiis  distinctiiMi  is  perfectly 
whitirarji  having  no  foundatlrin  in  any 
tiling  said  by  the  sacred  writers  them- 
selves*  so  it  is  liable  to  very  material 
objections.  It  represents  our  Lord  and 
bis  apostl'S,  when  they  speak  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  having  attested,  without 
any  exception  or  limitation,  a  numbtr  of 
books  as  divinely  inspired,  while  some 
of  them  were  partly,  and  some  were 
almost  entirely,  human  compositions  :  it 
supposes  the  writers  of  botli  Testaments 
to  have  profanely  mix?d  their  own  pro- 
ductions with  the  dictates  of  the  Spirit, 
and  to  have  passed  the  unhallowed  com- 
pound on  the  warld  as  genuine.  In  fact, 
Df  denying  that  they  were  constantly 
imder  infsulible  guidance,  it  leaves  us 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  know  when  we  should 
or  dioold  not  believe  them.  If  they 
ooakl  blend  their  own  stories  with  the 
revelations  made  to  them  how  can  I  be 
certain  that  they  have  not,  on  some  oc- 
casions, published  in  the  name  of  God, 
sentiments  of  their  own,  to  which  they 
were  desirous  to  gain  credit  and  au- 
thority? Who  will  assure  me  of  their 
perfect  Bdelity  in  drawinj^  a  line  of  dls- 
tincdoos  between  the  divine  and  the  hu- 
man parts  of  their  writings  ?  I1ie  de- 
nial of  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the 
Scripture  tends  to  unsettle  the  f  mnda 
tioos  of  our  faith.  Involves  us  in  doubt 
tod  perplexity,  and  leaves  us  no  other 
asethod  of  ascertaining  how  much  we 
slioidd  believe,  but  by  an  appeal  to  rea- 
aoo.  Bat  when  reason  is  invested  with 
the  anthority  of  a  judge,  not  only  is  re* 


j  velation  dishonoured,  and  its  author  in- 
]  ^uitnl,  biit  the  end  for   which  it  was 
given  is  completely  defeated. 

••  A  question  of  very  great  importance 
demands  our  attention,  while  we  are  eh« 
deavouring  to  settle  vrith  precision,  the 
notion  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures; it  relates  to  the  words  in  which 
the  sacred  writers  h^ve  cxpresMd  their 
ideas  Some  think,  that  in  the  choice 
of  words  they  were  left  to  their  own  dis- 
cretion, and  that  the  language  is  human* 
though  the  matter  be  dinne:  while 
others  believe,  that  in  their  expremionL 
as  well  as  in  their  sentiments,  they  were 
under  the  infallible  direction  of  thfe 
Spirit.  It  is  the  last  opinion  which  ap- 
pears to  be  most  conformable  to  truth, 
and  it  may  be  supported  by  the  follow- 
ing reasoning 

**  Every  man,  who  hath  attended  to 
the  operations  of  his  own  mind,  knows 
that  we  think  in  words,  itr  tlvit,  wheh 
we  form  a  train  or  combination  of  ide^ 
we  cl'^the  thf  m  with  words ;  and  that 
the  ideas  which  are  not  thus  clorhe^, 
are  indistinct  and  confused.  L*:t  a  tnan 
try  to  thiniL  upon  any  subjc'ct  moral  or 
religious,  witnout  the  aid  of  language, 
and  he  will  cither  eX|)erience  a  totiu 
cessation  ri  thought,  or,  as  this  seeing 
impossible,  at  least  while  we  are  awake, 
he  will  feel  himself  constrained,  not- 
withstanding his  utmost  endeavours,  to 
have  rec  urse  to  words  as  the  instru- 
ment of  his  mental  operations.  As  a 
great  part  of  the  Scriptures  were  sug- 
gested or  revialed  to  the  writers;  as 
the  thoughts  <'r  sentimer.ts,  which  were 
perfectly  new  to  them,  were  conveyed 
mto  their  minds  by  the  Spirit,  it  is  plain 
that  they  must  have  been  accompanied 
with  words  proper  to  exprcSH  them; 
and  consequently,  that  the  words  were 
dictated  by  the  same  influences  on  the 
mind  which  communicated  the  ideais. 
The  ideas  a>uld  not  have  come  without 
the  words,  because  without  them  they 
could  not  have  been  conceived.  A  no- 
tion of  the  /orm  and  qualities  of  a  ma- 
terial oljject  may  be  produced  by  sub- 
jecting it  to  our  senses  ;  but  there  is  no 
conceivable  method  of  making  us  ac- 
quainted with  new  abstract  truths,  or 
with  things  which  do  not  lie  within  the 
sphere  of  sensation,  but  by  conveying  to 
the  mind,  in  some  way  or  other,  the 
words  significant  of  them.— In  all  those 
passages  of  Scripture,  therefore,  which 
were  written  by  revelation,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  words  were  inspired  ;  and 
this  is  still  more  evident  with  respect  to 
those  p.tssages  which  the  writers  them- 
selves did  not  understand.  No  m 
could  write  aA  lnte\U^b\«  ^iictNLTva 
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a  8ubject  which  he  does  not  understand, 
unless  he  were  furnished  with  the  words 
as  well  as  the  senUments ;  and  that  the 
penman  of  the  Scriptures  did  not  al- 
ways understand  what  they  wrote, 
might  be  safely  iuf  rred  from  the  com- 
parative darkness  of  the  dispensation 
under  which  some  of  them  hved ;  and 
is  intimated  by  Pettrr,  wht^n  he  says 
that  the  prophets  *  inquired  and  search- 
ed diligently  what,  and  what  manner  of 
time  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in 
them  did  signify,  when  it  testified  be^ 
forehand  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and 
the  glory  that  should  follow.'  1  Pet.  i. 
10,  11. 

**  In  other  passages  of  Scripture, 
those  not  excepted  in  which  the  writers 
relate  such  things  as  had  fallen  with- 
in the  compass  of  ttieir  own  know- 
ledge, we  shall  b>  disp<ised  to  believe 
that  the  words  are  inspired,  if  we  calmly 
and  sent^^ly  weigh  the  following  con- 
siderations. If  Christ  promised  to  his 
^Bcipies,  that,  when  they  were  brought 
before  kmgs  and  governors  for  his  sake, 
*it  should  be  given  them  m  that  same 
hour  what  they  should  speak,  and  that 
the  Spirit  of  the  Father  should  speak  in 
them  '  Matt  x  19, 20.  Luke  xii.  1 1.  12. 
a  promise  which  cannot  be  n*asonablv 
understood  to  signify  less  than  that  botn 
words  and  sentiments  shouM  be  diet  ted 
to  them,  it  is  fully  as  credible  that  they 
should  be  assisted  in  the  same  manner 
whc-n  they  wrote,  especially  as  the  re- 
cmnl  w:is  to  last  through  all  ages,  and 
to  be  a  rule  of  faith  tn  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  Paul  affirms,  that  he  and  the 
other  apostles  spoke  '  not  in  the  words 
which  man's  wisdom  tt-acheth,  but 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  taught,'  1  Cor, 
ii.  13,  and  this  general  ass(>rtion  may  be 
ap[>lied  to  their  writings  as  well  as  to 
their  sermons.  Besides,  every  person 
who  hath  reflected  upon  the  subject,  is 
aware  of  the  importance  of  a  proper  se* 
lection  of  words  in  expressing  our  senti- 
ments ;  and  knows  how  easy  it  is  for  a 
heedless  or  unskilful  person  not  only  to 
injure  the  beauty  and  weaken  the  effi- 
cacyr  of  a  discourse  by  the  impr  'prietv 
of  his  language,  but,  by  substituting  one 
word  for  another,  to  which  it  seems  to 
be  equivalent,  to  alter  the  meaning,  and 
perhaps  render  it  totally  different  If, 
then,  the  sacred  writers  had  not  bcni 
directed  in  the  choice  of  words,  how 
could  we  have  been  assured  that  those 
which  they  have  chosen  Wf  re  the  most 
proper  ?  Is  it  not  possible,  nay,  is  it  not 
certain,  that  they  would  have  some 
times  expressed  themselves  inaccurate- 
ly, as  many  of  them  were  illiterate ;  and 
by  consequence   would  have  obscured 


and  misrepresented  the  truth  ?  In  this 
case,  how  copld  our  faith  have  securely 
rested  on  their  testimony  f  Would  not 
the  suspicion  of  error  in  their  writings 
have  render  d  it  necessary,  before  we 
received  them,  to  trv  them  by  the  stan- 
dard of  reason?  ana  would  not  the  au- 
thoritv  and  the  design  of  revelation  have 
thus  been  overthrown  t  We  must  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture are  from  God,  as  well  as  the  mat- 
ter :  or  we  shall  charge  him  with  a  want 
of  wisdom  in  transmitting  his  truths 
through  a  channel  by  which  they  might 
have  been,  and  most  probably  have  been, 
polluted. 

*  To  the  inspiration  of  the  words,  the 
difference  in  the  style  of  the  sacred 
writers  sterns  to  be  an  objection ;  be- 
cause, if  the  Holy  Ghost  were  the  au- 
thor of  the  words,  the  style  might 
bt*  expected  to  lie  uniformly  the  same; 
But  in  answer  to  this  objection  it  may  be 
observed,  that  the  Divine  Spirit,  whose 
operations  are  various,  might  act  differ- 
ently on  different  persons,  according  to 
the  natural  turn  of  their  minds.  He 
mi|^ht  enable  one  man,  for  instance,  to 
write  more  sublimely  than  another,  be- 
cause he  was  naturally  of  a  more  ex- 
alted genius  than  the  other,  and  the 
subject  assigned  to  him  demanded  more 
elevated  language;  or  he  might  pro- 
duce a  differ*  nee  in  the  style  of  the 
Slime  man,  by  raising  at  one  time,  his 
faculties  above  their  ordinary  state  ;  ar^d 
bv  leaving  them,  at  another,  to  act  ac- 
cording to  their  native  energy  under  his 
inspection  and  control.  We  should 
not  suppose  that  inspiration,  even  in  its 
higher  degrees,  deprived  those  who 
were  the  subjects  of  it,  of  the  use  of 
their  faculties.  They  were,  indeed,  the 
organs  of  the  Spirit ;  but  they  were 
conscious  intelligent  organs.  They 
were  dependent,  but  distinct  agents; 
and  the  operation  of  their  mentd 
powers,  though  elevated  and  directed 
by  superior  influence,  was  analogous  to 
their  ordinary  mode  of  procedure.  It 
is  easy,  therefore,  to  conceive  that  the 
style  of  the  writers  of  the  Scriptures 
should  diff<'r,  just  as  it  would  have  dif- 
fered if  they  had  not  been  inspired.  A 
perfect  uniformity  of  style  could  not 
have  taken  place,  unless  they  had  all 
been  inspired  in  the  same  degree,  and 
by  inspiration  their  faculties  had  been 
completely  suspended.  bO  that  divine 
tniths  Wf  re  conveyed  by  them  in  the 
same  passive  manner  in  which  a  pipe 
iffords  a  passage  to  water,  or  a  trumpet 
to  the  breath.**  See  Dick^a  E§9ay  on 
the  Insfiiration  of  the  Scri/iturea  ;  Havh 
ker  on  Plenary  Inafiiration  ;  ^fipert- 
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dix  to  Sd  vol.  of  Doddridge's  Exfio- 
*iior  ;  Calamy  and  Bennett  on  Insfii- 
ration  ;  Dr,  iitennett  on  the  Jtuthoriiy 
and  use  of  Scrifiture  ;  Parry's  Inquiry 
into  the  /Auttre  and  extent  of  the  In- 
Mfdration  of  the  JifiostUs  §  BrownU 
Ma.  and  Rev,  Reiig.  p.  78 ;  and  article 
ChristiavItt  and  ScriptuRb,  in 
this  woric* 

INSTINCT,  that  power  which  acts 
00  and  Impels  any  creature  to  any  par- 
ticalar  manner  of  conduct,  not  by  a 
liew  of  the  beneficial  consequences, 
but  merely  from  a  strong  impulse  sup* 
poted  necessary  i^  its  effects,  and  to  be 
giTen  them  to  supply  the  place  of  rra- 
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INSTITUTE.  INSTITUTION :  an 
established  custom  or  law  ;  a  precept, 
mazimt  or  principle.  Institutions  may 
be  cei^ered  as  positive,  moral,  and 
faoman.  1.  Those  are  called  fiosUive  in 
stitatiohs  or  precepts  which  are  not 
fbuoded  upon  any  reasons  known  to 
thoK  to  whom  they  are  given,  or  disco- 
Tenible  by  them,  but  which  are  observed 
SBCidty  because  some  superior  has  com- 
mmricd  them.— 2.  Moral  are  those,  the 
tcttoDS  of  which  we  see,  and  the  duties 
of  which  arise  out  of  the  nature  cf  the 
case  itself,  prior  to  external  command. 

3.    Human,  are  generally  applied 

to  those  inventions  of  men,  or  means  of 
honouring  God,  which  are  not  appointed 
hv  him,  and  which  are  numerous  in  the 
church  of  Home,  and  too  many  of  them 
in  Protestant  churches.  ISutitr's  Jlna 
logy,  p.  214;  Doddridge's  Lee.  lect. 
158;  Robinson's  Ciaude,2l7,  vol  i.  and 
258  vol.  ii.  Burrough's  Two  Dis  on 
Positive  Institutions;  Bfi.  Hoadley's 
Plain  Account,  fi,  3. 

INTEGRITY,  purity  of  mind,  free 
from  aiw  undue  bias  or  principle,  Prov. 
xL  3.  Many  hold,  that  a  certain  artful 
sagacity,  founded  upon  knowledge  of 
the  world,  is  the  best  conductor  of  every 
one  who  would  be  a  suc^<*ssful  adven- 
turer in  life  and  that  a  strict  attention 
to  integrity  would  lead  them  into  dan- 
f^tt  and  distress.  But,  in  answer  to  this, 
It  is  jtistly  observed.  1.  That  the  guid- 
ance of  integrity  is  the  safest  under 
which  we  can  be  placed  ;  that  the  road 
in  which  it  leads  us  ii,  upon  the  whole, 
the  freest  from  dangers,  Prov.  iit.  21, 
fcc  —2.  It  is  unquestionably  the  most 
honoiiral)ly  ;  for  integrity  is  the  founda- 
tkn  of  all  that  is  high  in  character 
among  mankind.  Prov.  iv.  a--^!.  It  is 
the  most  conducive  to  felicity,  Phil.  iv. 
6^  7.  Prov.  iii.  17—4  Such  a  character 
can  look  forward  to  eternity  without 
dBWiay.  Rom.  iL  7. 

INTEMPERANCE^  excess  to  eat- 


ing or  drinking.    This  is  the  general 
idea  of  it ;  but  we  may  obser^^e,  that 
whatever    indulgence   undermines  ^ 
health,  imnairs  the  senses,  inflames  the 
passions,  clouds  and  sullies  the  reason, 
perverts  the   judgment,   enslaves  the 
will,  or  in  any  way  disorders  or  debili« 
tates  the  faculties,  may  be  ranked  undet 
this  vice.    See  article  Tempkbamcs. 
INTERCESSION  OF  CHRIST,  hii 
interposing  for  sinners  by  virtue  of  the 
satis&ction  he  made  to  divine  justice.  1. 
As  to  the  fact  itsdf,  it  is  evident,  frool 
many  placts  of  ScHpture,  that  Christ 
pleads  with  God  in  favour  of  his  peo- 
ple, Rom.  viii.  34.  Heb.  vii    25.  1  John 
li.  1.— 2.    As  to  the  manner  of  it  :  the 
appearance  of  the  high-priest  among  the 
Jews,  in  the  presence  ot  God,  on  the  day 
of  atonement  when  he  offered  before 
him  the  blood  of  the  sin-offering,  is  at 
larg^e  referred  to  by  St.  Paul,  as  illva- 
trating  the  intercession  of  Christ  Heb. 
ix.  11.  14.  22.  26  Heb.  x  19.  21.  Christ 
appt:ars  befiire  God  with  his  own  body  ; 
but  Whether  he  intercedes  vocally  ornoty 
cannot  be  known :  though  it  is  most  pro^ 
bable,  I  think,  that  he  does  not :  faow« 
ever,  it  is  certain  that  he  does  not  in- 
tercede in  like  manner  as  when  on  earth, 
with  prostration  of  bod^,  cries  and  tean^ 
which  would  be  quite  inconsistent  with 
his  state  of  exaltation  and  glory  ;  nor  av 
supplicating  an  angry  judge,  for  peao^ 
is  made  by  the  blood  of  the  cross ;  no^ 
as  litigating  a  point  in  a  court  of  judica- 
ture ;  but  his  intercession  is  carried  otf 
bj  showing  hinuelf  as  having  done,  tat 
their  surety,  all  that  law  and  justice 
could  require,  by  representing  his  blood 
and  sacrifice  as  the  ground  of  his  peo- 
ple's acceptance  with  the  Father,  Ker. 
v.    6.   John   stvii.  24.-3.    Ths  end   sf 
Chritt't    intercestion    is   not   to   remind 
the  Divine  Behig  of  any  thing  which  he 
would  otherwise  forget,  nor  to  persuade 
hin?  to  any  ti;ing  which  he  b  not  dit^ 
pcsed  to  do ;  but  it  may  serve  to  illnso 
trate  the  holiness  and  majesty  of  the 
Father,  and  the  wisdom  and  grace  of 
the  Son  ;  not  to  say  that  it  may  have 
other  unknown  oses  with  respect  ta  the 
inhabitants  of  the  invisible  world.    He 
is  represented  also,  as  offering  up  the 

Erayers  and  praises  of  his  people,  which 
ecome  acceptable  to  God  throuf^  hirot 
Rev.  viii.  3, 4  Heb.  xiii.  15.  1  Pet.  u.  5. 
He  there  pleads  for  the  conversion  of 
his  unconverted  ones ;  and  for  the  con- 
solation, preservation,  and  glorification- 
of  his  people,  John  xvii,  1  John  ii  1,  2. 
—4,     Of  the  propertiet  of  Chrises  inter* 

cestUm  we  m  y  observe,  1.    That  if  ^ 
authoritative.    He  intercedes  not  w! 
out  rift;ht,  John  xvU.  ^.  ?^  Xv  %4 
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Wise  t  he  undentands  the  nature  of  his 
work,  and  the  wants  of  his  people.  John 
ii.  25.-^  Righteous :  for  it  is  founded 
lipon  justice  and  truth,  1  John  iii.  5 
Heb.  vil  26.-4.  Compassionate,  Heb. 
ii.  17.  V.  8.  Is.  IxiU.  9  —5  IL-  is  the  sole 
advocate,  1  Tim.  ii.  5.-6.  Ii  is  per- 
petual, Heb  vii.  ^S.—r.    Efficacious   1 

John  ii.  1,  2 5.    The  we  we  should 

make  of  Christ's  intercetsioo  js  this:  1. 
We  may  learn  the  wonderful  love  of 
God  to  man,  Rnm.v,  10.— 2.  The  dura- 
bility and  safety  of  the  church,  Luke 
Xzii.31,32.Is.xvii.*24 — 3.  The  ground 
we  have  for  comfort,  Heb  ix.  24.  Rom. 
viiL  34.-4.  It  should  excite  us  to  offer 
up  prayers  to  God,  as  they  are  accepta- 
ble through  him.  Rev.  viii.  3,  4.  See 
Ckamock'i  Workt,  vol.  ii.  p.  1109  ;  Fia 
twTt  JVhrkM^  vol.  i.  p.  72 ;  D9ddndre*9 
Lee.  vol.  iii.  p.  294,  8vo ;  GiW*  Body  of 
Jkv.  vol  ii.  p.  126.  8va  edition  Bnvm9 
JVh/.  and  Rev  ReL  p.  348 ;  Berry  Street 
Lee.  No.  18  ;  RidgUy^e  Body  of  Divinity 
ques.  55 

INl^ERDIC  r,  an  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sure, by  which  the  church  of  Rome  for- 
bids the  performance  of  divine  service  in 
a  kingdom,  province,  town,  &c.  This 
censure  has  been  frequently  executed  in 
Fhtnce,  Italy,  and  Germany;  and  in 
the  year  1170,  pope  Alexander  III.  put 
■n  England  under  an  interdict,  forbid- 
ding the  clergy  to  perform  any  part  of 
divine  service,  except  baptizing  infants. 
taking  confessions,  and  giving  absolu- 
tion to  dving  penitents  ;  but  this  censure 
bein|;  liable  to  ill  consequences,  of  pro- 
moting libertinism  and  a  neglect  of  re- 
ligion, the  succeeding  popes  have  very 
amom  made  use  of  it.  There  was  also 
an  interdict  of  persons,  who  were  de- 
prived of  the  benefit  of  attending  on  di- 
vine service.  Particular  persons  were 
ijfo  anciently  interdicted  of  fire  and  wa- 
ter^  which  signifies  a  banishment  for 
aome  particular  oflfence :  by  this  censure 
w>  person  was  permitted  to  receive, 
them,  or  allow  them  fire  or  water ;  and, 
bring  thus  wholly  deprived  of  the  two 
necessary  elements  of  life,  thev  were, 
doubtless,  under  a  kind  of  civil  death. 

INTEREST  IN  CHRIST*  a  term 
often  made  use  of  in  ttie  relijgious  world ; 
and  implies  our  having  a  right  to  claim 
Idas  as  our  mediator,  surety,  advocate, 
and  Saviour,  and  with  him  all  those  spi- 
litnal  blessings  which  are  purchased  and 
^iplied  by  htm  to  those  whom  he  has 
redeemed.  The  term,  **  having  a 
Hght  to  claim  A>m"  perhaps,  is  pre- 
ferable to  that  often  used,  "  being  ena- 
ytd  t9  ciaim  him^"  as  many  as  have  an 
ialerest  in  Christ,  who  are  destitute  of 
that  assurance  which  givti  them  a  com- 


fortable sense  thereof.  Ridgley'e  Div^ 
228.  3d  edit.  Pike*9  Catet  of  Conedenee, 
p.  130. 

INTERIM,  the  name  of  a  formulary* 
or  confession  of  faith,  cbtruded  upon  the 
Protestants,  after  the  death  of  Luther, 
by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  when  he  had 
defeated  their  forces.  It  was  so  called, 
because  it  was  only  to  take  place  in  the 
interim^  till  a  general  council  should  de- 
cide all  the  points  in  question  between 
the  Protestants  and  Catholics.  The  oc- 
casion of  it  was  this :  The  emperor  had 
made  choice  of  three  divines,  viz.  Juliua 
Phlug,  iHshop  of  Naumberg ;  Michael 
Helding,  titular  bislidp  of  Sdon ;  and 
John  Agricola,  preacher  to  the  elector 
of  Brandenburgh ;  who  drew  up  a  pro- 
ject, consisting  of  26  articles,  concerning 
the  points  of  religion  in  dispute  between 
the  Catholics  and  Protestants.  The 
controverted  points  were,  the  state  of 
Adam  before  and  after  his  £sU ;  the  re- 
demption of  mankind  by  Jesus  Christ ; 
the  justification  nf  sinners;  charity  and 
good  works;  tlie  confidence  we  ought 
10  have  in  God ;  that  our  sins  are  re- 
mitted ;  the  church  and  its  true  marks. 
its  power,  its  authority,  and  ministers; 
the  pope  and  bishops ;  the  sacraments  ; 
the  mass ;  the  commemoration  of  saints  ; 
their  intercession ;  and  prayers  for  the 
dead. 

The  emperor  sent  this  project  to  the 
pope  for  his  approbation,  which  he  re- 
fused :  whereupon  Charles  V.  published 
the  imperial  constitution,  called  the  In- 
terim, wherein  he  declared,  that  *'it 
was  his  will  that  all  his  Catholic  domi- 
nions, should  for  the  future,  inviolably' 
observe  the  customs,  statutes,  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  universal  church;  and 
that  those  who  had  separated  themselves 
from  it,  should  either  reunite  themselves 
to  it,  or  at  least,  conform  to  this  consti- 
tution ;  and  that  all  should  quietly  ex- 
pect the  decisions  of  the  general  coun- 
cil.*' This  ordinance  was  published  in 
the  diet  of  Augsburgh,  May  15,  1558 ; 
but  this  devise  neither  pleased  the  pope 
nor  the  Protestants:  the  Lutheran 
preachers  openly  declared  they  would 
not  receive  it,  alleging  that  it  re-estab- 
lished popery ;  some  chose  rather  to 
quit  their  chairs  and  livings  than  to  sob* 
scribe  it ;  nor  would  the  duke  of  Saxony 
receive  it.  Calvin«  and  several  others 
wTJte  against  it.  On  the  other  side,  the 
emperor  was  so  severe  against  those 
who  refused  to  accept  it,  that  he  dis- 
franchised the  cities  of  Magdeburg  and 
Constance  for  their  opposition. 

INTERMEDIATE  STATE,  a  term 
made  use  of  to  denote  the  state  of  the 
soul  between  death  and  theiesamctkn 
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From  the  S6ripures  speaking  frequently 
of  the  dead  as  sleeping  in  their  graves, 
many  have  supposed  that  the  soulsleeps 
till  the  resurrection,  i.  e.  in  a  state  of 
entire  insensibility.  But,  ag^nst  thH 
opiniaii,  and  that  the  soul,  after  death, 
enters  imniediately  into  a  state  of  re- 
ward or  punishment,  the  following  pas- 
sages  seem  to  be  conclusive.  Matt  xvii. 
3.  Liikexxiii.42.  2Cor  v.  6  Phil.i.  21. 
Luke  xvi.  22  23.  Rev.  vi.  9.  See  arti- 
cles Rbsurrection,  Soul,  and  Fu- 
TURS  OTATE  :  Buhofi  Law*8  jf/ifien- 
(MxtohU  Theory  qf  Reiigion  ;  Search* 9 
Ughi  of  Xature  fiurtued;  tiennei*9 
O&m  Hanethamothy  or  View  of  the  In- 
iermediate  State  ;  JirckUfold  Can^belTM 
View  of  the  Middle  State  ;  Archdeacon 
Blaekhunu^9  HUtorical  View  of  the 
Camtrover§yeon€emingan  Intermediate 
Stale,  and  the  eeharate  Existence  of  the 
Sotti  between  Death  and  the  general 
Re%urrection  ;  in  which  last  the  reader 
will  find  a  large  account  of  the  writings 
on  this  suliject,  from  Uie  beginning  of 
the  Reformation  to  almost  the  present 
time.  Ssre  also  Doddridge^e  Lectures^ 
led.  219. 

INTERPRETING  of  TONGUES, 
m  gilt  bestowed  on  the  apostles  and  pri- 
anttve  Christians,  so  that  In  a  mixed  as- 
sembly, conusting  of  persons  of  different 
natioas,  if  one  spoke  in  a  langtyge,  un- 
derstood by  one  part,  another  Could  re- 
peat and  translate  what  he  said  into  dif- 
ferent languages  understood  by  others, 
1  Cor.  xii.  10.  1  Cor  xiv.  5,  6.  13. 

INTOLERANCE  is  a  word  chiefly 
used  In  reference  to  those  persons, 
churches,  or  societies,  who  do  not  allow 
men  to  think  for  themselves,  but  fm/tos^ 
on  them  articles,  creeds,  ceremonies, 
&IC.  of  their  own  devising.  See  Tole- 
RATIOH,  Nothing  is  more  abhorrent 
from  the  genius  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion than  an  intolerant  spirit,  or  an  in- 
tolerant church.  It  has  inspired  its 
votaries  with  a  savage  ferocity ;  has 
phmged  the  fatal  dagger  into  innocent 
blood  ;  depopulated  towns  and  king- 
doms ;  overthrown  states  and  empires, 
and  brought  down  the  righteous  ven- 
■eance  of  heaven  upon  a  guilty  world. 
The  pretence  of  superior  knowledge, 
sanctity,  and  authority  for  its  support, 
is  the  disgrace  of  reason,  the  gnef  of 
wisdom,  and  the  paroxysm  of  fdly. 
To  fetter  the  conscience,  is  injustice ; 
to  ensnare  it,  Is  an  act  of  sacrilege : 
but  to  torture  it,  by  an  attempt  to 
force  its  feelings,  is  horrible  intolerance ; 
it  is  the  most  abandoned  violation  of  all 
the  maxims  of  religion  and  morality. 
leans  Christ  formed  a  kingdom  purely 
spiritual ;  the  apostles  e?cercised  onhr  a 


l,  spiritual  authorit)'  under  the  direction 
'■  ot  Jesus  Christ :  particular  churches 
!  were  united  only  by  faith  and  love ;  In 
all  civil  affairs  they  submitted  to  civil 
magistracy ;  and  in  religious  concerns 
the^  were  governed  by  tne  reasoning« 
advice,  and  exhortations  of  their  own 
officers :  thdr  censures  were  only  hcoest 
reproofii;  and  their  excommunications 
were  only  declarations  that  such  of- 
fenders, being  incorrigU)1e,  were  no 
longer  accounted  memoera  of  thelf 
communities."'  Let  it  ever  be  remem- 
bered therefore,  that  no  man  or  men 
have  any  authority  whatever  from 
Christ  over  the  consciences  of  others* 
or  to  persecute  the  persons  of  any 
whose  religious  principles  sgree  not 
with  their  own  See  Lowell*9  Semum»t 
ser.  6;  Rohlneon'e  Claude^  vol.  II.  p. 
32r,  299 :  Saurin^e  Ser.  3d  vol.  p.  30l 

?refoce ;  Locke  on  Government  and 
"oleration, 
INTREPIDITY,  a  dispontion  of 
mind  unaffected  with  fear  at  the  ap« 
prooch  of  danger.  Eeaoiution  either 
banishes  fear  or  surmounts  It,  and  is 
firm  on  all  occasions.  Courage  Is  Impn- 
tient  to  attack,  undertakes  boldly,  and 
is  not  lessened  by  ^fficulty.  Valour  wc^ 
with  vigour,  gives  no  way  to  reristance^ 
but  pursues  an  enterprise  in  spite  of  op- 
position. Bravery  knows  no  fear;  it 
runs  noblv  into  danger,  and  prefers  ho- 
nour to  life  itself.  IntrepidUy  encoonters 
the  greatest  points  with  the  utmost  cool- 
ness, and  dares  even  present  death.  See 
Courage,  Fortitude. 

INVESTirURE,  in  ecclesiastical 
policy,  is  the  act  of  conferring  any  be* 
nefice  on  another.  It  was  customary  for 
princes  to  make  investiture  of  ecclesias- 
tical benefices,  by  delivering  to  the  per- 
son they  had  chosen  a  pastoral  staff  and 
a  ring.  The  account  of  this  ceremony 
may  be  seen  at  large  in  Moaheim^e  JBc- 
ciesiaMtical  Hiatory,  cent  xi.   part  ii. 

chap.  ii. 

INVISIBLES,  a  name  of  distinction 
given  to  the  disciples  of  Osiander,  Fla^ 
cius,  Iliyricus,  Swenkfeld,  &c.  because 
they  demed  the  perpetual  visibility  of 
the  church. 

INVOCATION,  a  calling  upon  God 
in  prayer.  It  is  generally  considered  as 
the  first  pan  of  that  necessary  duty,  and 
inchides.  1.  A  making  snention  of  one  or 
more  of  the  names  or  titles  of  God,  in- 
dicative of  the  object  to  whom  we  pray. 
— 2.  A  declaration  of  our  desire  and  de- 
to  worship  him.    And,  3.  A  desire 
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his  assistance  and  acceptsnce,  under 
a  sense  of  our  own  unworthiness.  In  the 
church  of  Rome,  invocation  also  i 
fies  adoratloo  of,  and  ^^yen  tsQ 
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tfdots.  Tbe  council  of  Trent  ^resslv 
leaches,  that  the  saints  who  reign  with 
Jtesus  Christ  offer  up  their  prayers  to 
God  for  men,  and  condemn  those  who 
maintain  the  contrary  doctrine.  The 
protestants  censure  and  reject  this  opin- 
lOD  as  contrary  to  Scripture  i  deny  the 
truth  of  the  fact ;  and  think  it  highly 
joiireasoQable  to  suppose  that  a  limited, 
finite  being,  should  be  in  a  manner  om- 
nipresent,  and  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
hear  and  attend  to  the  prayers  that  are 
offered  up  to  him  in  England,  China. 
and  Peru :  and  froip  hence  infer,  that,  if 
ttie  saints  cannot  hear  their  request  it  is 
inconsistent  with  common  serise  to  ad 
dftas  any  kind  of  prayer  ta  them. 

JOACHIMITES,  the  disciples  of  Joa- 
cUm,  abbot  of  Flora,  in  Calabria  Joa- 
chim was  a  Cistercian  monk  and  a  great 
pretender  to  in^iration.  H  relates  of 
jbimsel^  that  bemg  very  young,  he  went 
to  Jerusalem  in  the  dress  of  a  hermit  to 
visit  the  holy  places;  and  that,  while  he 
iras  in  praver  to  God  in  the  church  of 
that  city,  God  communicated  to  him,  by 
InAision,  the  knowledge  of  divine  mys- 
teries, and  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He 
wrote  against  Lombard,  the  master  of 
the  sentences,  who  had  maintained  that 
there  was  but  one  essence  in  God, 
though  there  were  three  persons ;  and 
be  pretended,  that  since  there  were 
three  persons  there  must  be  three  es- 
sences. This  dispute  was  in  the  year 
1195.  Joactiim's  writings  were  condemn- 
ed b^  the  fourth  Lateran  council. 

His  followers,  the  Joochimites,  were 
particulariy  fond  of  certan  ternariea 
The  Father,  they  said,  operated  from 
the  beginning  until  the  coming  of  the 
Son ;  the  Son  from  that  time  to  theirs, 
vis.  the  vear  1260  :  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
Uien  took  it  up,  and  was  to  operate  in 
his  turn.  They  likewise  divided  every 
thing  relating  to  men,  doctfine,  and 
manner  of  Uvine,  into  three  classes,  ac- 
oordingto  the  tnree  persons  of  the  Tri- 
nity. The  Jirtt  ternary  was  that  of 
lyien  :  of  whom  the  first  class  was  that 
of  married  men,  which  had  lasted  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  Father  ;  the  se- 
cond was  that  of  clerks,  which  lasted 
during  the  time  of  the  Son  ;  and  the  last 
was  that  of  monks,  wherein  was  to  be 
an  uncommon  effusion  of  grace  by  the 
Hdy  Spirit.  The  second  ternary  was 
that  of  doctrine,  viz.  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  New  and  the  everlasting 
Gospel ;  the  first  they  ascribed  to  the 
Father,  the  second  to  the  Son,  and  the 
third  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  A  third  ternary 
consisted  in  the  manner  of  living,  viz. 
under  the  Father,  men  lived  according 
tp  the  tieSx ;  ui^der  the  9qn,  they  fived 


accordii^  to  the  flesh  and  the  spirit: 
and  under  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  were 
to  live  according  to  the  spirit  onlv. 

JOHN  ST.  CkrUtiant  of.  Ste  CbrIS* 
TIANB 

JOY,  a  delight  of  the  mind  ari^g 
from  a  consideration  of  a  present  or 
assured  approaching  possession  of  a  fu- 
ture good  When  it  is  moderate,  it  Is 
called  ^/ac&ifw ;  when  raised  on  a  sud- 
den to  the  highest  degree,  it  is  then 
exultation  or  transport ;  when  we  limit 
our  desires  by  our  possesaons,  it  is  c«n* 
tentment  s  when  Qur  desires  are  raised 
high,  and  yet  accomplished,  this  is  called 
tatuf action  f  when  our  joy 'is  derived 
from  some  comical  occasion  or  aonuse* 
meat,  it  is  ndrth  /  if  it  arise  from  conn* 
derable  opposition  that  is  vanquished  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  good  we  desire.  It  is 
then  called  trimmphi  when  kgr  has  m 
long  potsested  the  mbd  that  it  is  settled 
into  a  temper,  we  call  it  ckeerftUnen  9 
when  we  rejoice  upon  the  account  of 
any  good  which  others  obtain,  it  may 
be  called  9}/mpathy  or  congratulation. 
This  is  natural  joy  f  but  there  is. — 2,  A. 
moral  joy^  which  is  a  self  approbation, 
or  that  which  ar:ses  from  the  perform  t 
ance  of  any  good  actions  ;  this  is  called 
peace,  or  serenity  of  conscience  :  if  the 
action  be  honourable,  and  the  joy  rin 
high,  it  may  by  called  glory .*-3.  There 
is  also  t  ojdriiual  joy,  which  the  Scrip- 
ture caHs  a  *  fruit  of  the  Spirit,"  Ga!. 
V.  22.  "  the  joy  of  faith,"  Phil.  i.  25.  and 
••  the  rejoicing  of  hope,"  Heb.  iii.  6,  TTie 
objffcts  of  it  are,  1.  Qod  himself,  Ps.  xliii. 
4  Is.  Ixi.  10—2.  Chri  t,  Phil.  iii.  3.  1 
Pet  i.  8. — 3.  The  promises,  Ps.  cxix. 
162.— .4.  The  administration  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  Gospel  ordinances.  Ps.  Izzxix. 
15. — 5.  The  prosperity  of  the  interest  of 
Christ,  Acts  xv.  3.  Rev.  xi.  15.  17.-6. 
The  happiness  of  a  future  state.  Rom. 
V.  2.  Matt.  XXV.  The  nature  and  pro* 
perties  of  thia  joy  :  1.  It  l»  or  should  be 
constant,  Phil.  iv.  4.-2.  It  is  unknown 
to  tlie  men  of  the  world,  1  Cor.  ii.  14— 
3.  It  is  unspeakable.  1  Pet.  i.  8.-^.  It  is 
permanent,  John  xvi.  22.  JFatts  on  the 
Paationa,  sect.  11  ;  GilPo  Body  of  Dir,  p. 
111.  3d  vol.  Svo.  edit  Grove's  ^ral 
Phil  vol.  1.  p.  356. 

JOY  OF  GOD  relates,  1.  To  the  de- 
light and  complacency  he  has  in  him- 
self, his  own  nature,  and  perfections.— 
2.  He  rejoices  in  his  own  works,  Ps.  cir. 
31. — 3.  In  his  Son  Christ  Jesus,  Matt, 
iii.  17.— 4.  In  the  work  of  redemption, 
John  iii.  15.-»5.  In  the  subjects  of  his 
grace,  Ps.  cxlvii.  11.  Zeph.  iii.  17.  Ps. 
cxlix.  4. 

IRRESISTIBLE     GRACE.      See 
Gracr. 
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ISBRANIKI,  a  denoroinatioo  which 
appeared  in  Russia  about  the  year  1666, 
and  assumed  this  name,  which  MgniiW& 
the  multitude  of  the  elect.  But  they 
were  called  by  their  adversaries  Rols- 
kolsniki,  or  the  seditious  faction.  They 
professed  a  ri|;orous  zeal  for  the  letter 
of  the  Holy  bcriptures.  They  main- 
tained that  there  is  no  subordination  of 
rank  among  the  CaithfuU  and  that  a 
Christian  may  kill  himself  for  the  love 
of  Christ. 

ISRAELITES,  the  descendants  of  Is- 
rael, who  were  at  first  called  Hebrews, 
by  reason  of  Abraham,  who  came  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates ;  and  af- 
terwards Israelites,  from  Israel,  the  fa 
therof  the  twelve  patria^hs;  and,  last- 
Ijt  lews,  particularly  after  their  return 
mm  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  because 
the  tribe  of  Judali  was  then  much  strong 
er  and  more  numerous  than  the  other 
tribes,  and  foreigi  ers  had  scarce  any 
knowledge  of  this  tribe.  For  the  history 
of  this  people,  see  article  Jews 

ITINERANT  PREACHERS  thos«: 
who  are  not  settled  <'ver  any  particular 
congregation,  bu^  go  from  place  t(i  place 
for  the  purp<>st  of  preaching  to,  and 
instructing  the  ignorant.  A  great  deal 
has  been  said  against  persons  of  thisdt- 
scription;  and,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  there  would  not  be  so  much  neces 
sity  for  them,  Wf  re  every  minister  of  his 
parish  to  do  his  duty.  Bur  tlie  si  rl  de- 
clension of  murals  in  many  places ;  tht 
awful  igitorance  that  prevails  as  to  God 
and  real  religion  ;  the  little  or  nn  <*xer- 
tion  of  those  who  arc  the  p;ii!des  of  the 
people ;  "  villages  made  up  of  :i  train 
of  idle,  profligate,  and  miserable  po<T, 
and  where  the  barbanus  rhymes  in 
their  church -yards  inform  us  that  they 
are  all  either  gone  or  gning  to  heaven  :** 
these  things,  with  a  variety  ot  others, 
form  a  sufficient  reason  for  cver>'  able 
and  benevolent  person  to  step  forward. 
and  to  do  all  that  he  can  to  enlighten 
the  minds,  lessen  the  miseries,  and  pro- 
mote the  welfare,  of  his  felUnv-crea- 
tnres.  A  clergyman  of  the  church  ot 
England,  of  respectable  talents,  vtry 
judiciously  obberves,  that,  "  Nt)twith- 
standing  the  prejudices  of  mankind,  and 
the  indiscretions  of  some  individuals,  an 
itinerant  tencher  is  one  of  the  most  ho 
nourable  and  useful  characters  that  can 
be  found  upon  earth ;  and  th»  re  net  ds 
no  other  pnvof  than  the  experience  r  t 
the  church  in  all  ages,  that,  when  this 
work  is  done  properly  and  with  perse, 
veraikce,  it  forms  the  grand  method  of 
spreading  wide,  and  rendering  efiica- 
cioos  religious  knowledge,  for  great  re- 
fArntotiotiH  zrtA  rrvivaTs  of  rcffgron  have 
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uniformly  been  thus  effected ;  and  it  is 
especially  sanctioned  hy  the  example  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles,' and  recommend- 
ed as  the  divine  method  of  spreading  the 
Gospel  through  the  nations  of  the  earth  ; 
itinerant  preachers  having  almost  al** 
ways  preceded  and  made  way  for  the 
solid  ministry  of  regular  pastors.  Bat  it 
is  a  work  which  requires  peculiar  ttf* 
lents  and  dispositions,  and  a  peculiar 
call  in  God's  providence ;  and  is  not 
rashly  and  hastily  to  be  ventured  upon 
by  every  novice  who  has  learned  to 
speak  about  the  Gospel,  and  has  more 
sseal  than  knowledge,  prudence,  humi* 
lity,  or  experience.  An  unblemished 
character,  a  disinterested  spirit,  an  ex- 
emplanr  dcadness  to  the  world,  unaf- 
fected humility,  deep  acquaintance  with 
the  human  heart,  and  preparation  for 
enduring  the  cross  not  only  with  bold* 
ness,  but  with  meekness,  patience,  and 
sweetness  of  temper,  are  indispensabljr 
nec(  ssary  for  such  a  service. 

JUBILEE,  a  public  festivity  —A mow 
the  Jews  it  was  held  every  49th  or  5uth 
year  It  was  proclaimed  with  the  sound 
of  rams'  horns :  no  servile  work  was 
done  on  it ;  the  land  lay  un tilled  ;  what 
grew  of  itself  btlonged  to  the  poor  and 
needy;  whatever  debts  the  Hebrews 
owed  to  one  another  were  whcdly  re- 
mitted ;  hired  as  well  as  bond-servants 
of  the  Hebrew  race  obtained  their  liber* 
ty ;  inheritances  reverted  to  their  ori- 
ginal proprietors.  See  25th  chap.  Levi- 
ticus Jubilee,  in  a  more  m(dem  sense, 
denotes  a  f;rand  church  solemnity  or 
ceremony,  celebrated  at  Rome,  where- 
in the  pope  grants  a  plenar}'  indulgence 
to  all  binners;  at  least  to  as  many  as 
visit  the  churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  at  Home  The  Jubilee  was  first 
established  by  Boniface  VII.  in  1300, 
which  was  onf>  to  return  every  hundred 
years ;  but  the  first  citebration  brought 
in  Kuch  store  of  wealth,  that  Clement 
\'l.  in  1343,  reduced  it  to  the  period  of 
tiftv  years.  Urban  VI.  in  1389,  appoint- 
ed it  to  be  held  every  thirty-five  years, 
that  being  the  age  of  our  Saviour;  and 
Paul  II  and  Sixtus  IV.  In  1475,  brought 
it  down  to  every  twenty-five,  that  every 
person  might  have  the  benefit  of  it  once 
in  his  Hfe.  Boniface  IX.  granted  the  pri- 
vilege of  holding  jubilees  to  several 
princes  and  monasteries ;  for  instance, 
to  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  who  had  a 
jubilee  every  fifty  years,  when  people 
flocked  from  all  parts  to  visit  the  tomb 
of  Thomas-a-Bccket.  Afterwards  jobi- 
le(*s  became  more  frequent:  there  is 
generally  one  at  the  inauguration  of  a 
new  p«^;  and  the  pope  grants  thea 
as  often  a?«  the  ^hurrh  r>r  hi^^cVl  Vv«<^ 
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lyccastoD  for  them.  To  be  entitled  to  the 
privileges  of  the  jubilee,  the  ball  enjoins 
noting,  alms,  and  prayers.  It  gives  the 
priests  a  full  power  to  absolve  hi  all 
cases,  even  those  otherwise  reserved  to 
the  pope;'  to  make  commutations  of 
vows,  occ  in  which  it  differs  from  a 
plenary  indulgence.  During  the  time  of 
jobilee,  all  other  indulgences  are  sus- 

K tided.  One  of  our  kings,  viz.  Edward 
[.  caused  his  birth  dav  to  be  observed 
hi  the  manner  of  a  Jubilee,  wnen  he  be 
came  fift^  years  of  age,  in  i363,  but 
never  before  nor  after.  This  hr  did  by 
releasing  prisoners,  pardoning  all  offen- 
ces except  treast-n,  makuig  good  laws, 
and  granting  many  privilt* gt  s  to  tiie  peo- 
ple. In  1640,  the  Jesuits  celebrat^  a 
solemn  jubilee  at  Rome,  that  being  the 
centenary,  or  hundredth  year  from  their 
institution ;  and  the  same  ceremony  was 
observed  in  all  their  houses  throughout 
Uie  world.' 

JUDAIZING  CHRISTIANS.  The 
first  rise  of  this  denomination  is  placed 
under  the  reign  of  Adnan.  For  when 
this  emperor  had  at  lengUi  razed  Jeru- 
aalem,  entirely  destroyed  its  very  found- 
attonsi  and  enacted  laws  of  the  severest 
kind  against  the  wtiole  body  of  the 
Jewish  people,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Christians  who  lived  in  Palestine,  to 
prevent  their  being  confounded  with  the 
Jewst  abandoned  entirely  the  Mosaic 
rites,  and  chose  a  bishop,  namely,  Mark, 
a  foreigner  by  nation,  and  an  alien  from 
the  commonwealth  of  Israel  Those 
who  were  strongly  attached  to  the  Mo- 
saic rites  separated  from  their  brethren, 
and  founded  at  Pera,  a  country  of  Pales- 
tine, and  in  the  neighbouring  parts,  par- 
ticular assemblies,  in  which  the  law  of 
Moses  maintained  its  primitive  dignity, 
authority,  and  histre.  The  body  of  Ju- 
daizing  Christians,  which  set  Moses  and 
Christ  upon  an  equal  footing  in  point  of 
authority,  were  afterwards  divided  into 
two  sects,  extremely  different  both  in 
their  rites  and  opinions,  and  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  Nazarines  and  Ebionites; 
which  see. 

JUDAISM,  the  religious  doctrines 
and  rites  of  the  Jews,  the  descendants 
of  Abraham.  .Judaism  was  but  a  tempo 
rary  dispensation,  and  was  to  ^ive  way. 
at  least  the  ceremonial  part  of  it,  at  the 
€;oming  of  the  Messiah.  l*he  principal 
t^ts  among  the  Jews  were  the  Phari 
sees,  who  placed  religion  in  external 
ceremony ;  the  Sadducees,  who  were 
remarkable  for  their  incredulity ;  and 
Che  Esienea,  who  were  distinguished  for 
their  austere  sanctity.  At  present,  the 
Jews  have  two  sects ;  the  Caraiiet^  who 
iMSmit  no  rule  of  religion  but  the  law  of 


Moses ;  and  the  Rabbinitta,  who  add  to 
the  law  the  traditions  of  the  Talmud. 
See  those  articles,  and  books  recoro- 
memted  under  article  Jilws,  in  this 
work. 

JUDGING  RASH,  the  act  of  care- 
lessly precipitately,  wantonly,  or  ma- 
liciously censuring  others,  lliis  is  an 
evil  which  abounds  too  much  among  al« 
mi^st  all  classes  of  men.  **  Not  content- 
ed with  being  i-  the  right  ourselves,  we 
must  find  all  others  in  the  wrong.  -We 
claim  an  exclusive  profession  of  good- 
ness and  wisdom;  and  from  approving 
warmly  oi  those  who  join  os,  we  pro- 
ceed  to  condemn,  with  much  acrimony, 
not  only  the  principles,  but  the  cbiu 
racters  cf  thn^  from  whom  we  difier. 
We  rashly  extend  to  every  individual 
the  severe  opinion  which  we  have  un- 
warrantably conceived  of  a  whole  body. 
This  man  is  of  a  party  whose  principles 
we  reckon  slavish ;  and  theref<are  his 
whole  sentiments  are  corrupted  That 
man  belongs  to  a  religious  sect,  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  deem  biraatted, 
and  therefore  he  is  incapable  ot  any 
generous  and  liberal  thought  Another 
Is  connected  with  a  sect,  which  we  have 
been  taught  to  account  relaxed,  and 
therefore  he  can  have  no  sanctity.  We 
should  do  well  to  consider,  1.  That  this 
practice  of  rasli  judging  is  absolotehr  for* 
bidden  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  Mattb. 
vii.  1  —2.  We  thereby  authorize  others 
to  requite  us  in  the  same  kind.— -3.  It 
often  evidences  our  pride,  envy,  and  l»- 
gotry  —4.  It  argues  a  want  of  charity, 
the  distin^ishing  feature  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.— 5.  They  who  are  most 
forward  m  censuring  others,  are  often 
most  defective  themselves.  Barmfs 
fVorkf,  vol.  i.  ser.  20 ;  Blair* t  SerwtonMp 
ser  10  vol  ii ;  Sawin^t  Ser  ser.  4^  vol  r. 

JUDGMENT  is  that  act  of  the  mind 
whereby  one  thing  is  affirmed  or  denied 
of  another ;  or  that  power  of  the  soul 
which  passes  sentence  on  things  proposed 
to  its  examination,  and  determines  what 
is  right  or  wrong :  and  thus  it  approves 
or  disapproves  of  an  action,  or  an  object 
considered  as  true  or  false,  fit  or  unfit, 
good  or  evil.'  Dr  Watts  gives  us  the 
following  directions  to  assist  us  in  judg^ 
ing  right :  1.  We  sliould  examine  all  our 
old  opinions  afresh,  and  inquire  what 
was  thv  ground  of  xhem,  and  whether 
our  assent  were  built  on  just  evidence ; 
and  then  we  should  cast  off  all  those 
judgments  which  were  formed  hereto- 
fore «^ithout  due  examinatioh.— 2.  All 
our  ideas  of  objects,  concerning  which 
we  pass  judgment,  should  be  clear,  dls* 
tinct,  complete,  comprehensive,  exten* 
sive,  and  orderiy.— *^.  When  we  have 
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obtained  as  clear  ideas  as  we  can,  Lx>th 
of  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  propo- 
sitioD,  than  we  niubC  compare  those  ideas 
of  the  subject  and  predicate  toj;ether 
with  the  utniost  attention,  and  chserve 
how  far  thev  aj^e,  and  wherein  they 
differ.— 4.  We  must  search  for  evidence 
oiF  troth  with  diligence  and  hooestyt  and 
be  beurtily  ready  to  receive  evidence, 
whether  for  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  ideas.— 5.  We  must  susi)end 
our  judgment,  and  neither  afRrm  nor 
deny  until  this  evidence  appear.-^.  We 
wmt  judge  of  every  proposition  by  those 
proper  and  peculiar  means  or  mediums, 
whereby  the  evidence  of  it  is  to  be  ob- 
tuned,  whether  it  be  sense,  conscious- 
Den  intelligence,  reason,  or  testimony. 
—7.  It  is  very  useful  to  have  some  ge- 
oerol  principles  of  truth  settled  in  the 
mhid,  whose  evidence  is  great  and  ob- 
vioQs,  that  they  may  be  always  ready  at 
hand  to  assist  us  in  judging  of  the  great 
variety  of  things  which  occur.— -8.  Let 
the  di^rees  of  our  assent  to  every  pro- 
podtion  bear  an  exact  proportion  to  the 
oifieKnt  degrees  of  evidence. — 9.  We 
ttMold  keep  our  minds  alvrays  open  to 
nceiTe  truth,  and  never  set  limits  to  our 
own  improvements.  IVatu*  Logic,  ch. 
4u  p.  331 ;  Ij>ck  on  the  Undevtmnding^ 
p.  232,  236.  vol.  i.  p.  271.  278.  vol  ii. ; 
/Hmcon't  L^gic,  p.  145 ;  Reid  on  the 
Intellectual  Powers^  p.  497,  Sec 

JUDGMENT,  LAST,  the  sentence 
that  will  be  passed  on  our  actions  at  the 
last  dav. 

1.  The  firo^i  of  a  general  /udgmcnt 
are  these :  1.  The  justice  uf  God  re- 
quires it ;  for  it  is  evident  that  this  at- 
tr9)ute  is  not  clearly  displaved  in  the 
dispensation  of  things  in  toe  present 
■tate,  3.  Thess.  i.  6,  7.  Luke  xiv.  26  — 
2.^  The  accusations  of  natural  con- 
science are  testinu)nies  in  favour  of  this 
belief,  Rom.  ii.  15.  Dan.  v.  5,  6.  Acts 
XMXV,  25.-3.  It  may  be  concluded  from 
tlie  relation  men  stand  in  to  God,  as 
creatures  to  a  creator.  He  has  a  rigtit 
to  give  them  a  law,  and  to  make  them 
accountable  for  the  breach  of  it.  Rom 
itkw:  12.— 4.  The  resurrection  of  Christ 
tt  a  certain  proof  of  it.  See  Acts  xvii 
31.  Rom.  xiv.  9.-5.  The  Scripture,  in 
a  variety  of  places,  sets  it  bevond  all 
doobt  Jude  14,  15.  2  Cor.  v.  10.  Matt. 
XXV  Rom.  xiv.  10,  11.  2  lliess.  1.  7.  10. 
1  Thess.  iv.  16,  17 

U.  Ji§  to  the  Judge :  the  Bible  de- 
daica  that  God  will  judge  the  world  by 
lasua  Christ,  Acu  xvii.  31.  The  triune 
God  wiQ  be  the  Judae,  as  to  orinnal  au- 
thority, power,  and  right  of  judgment ; 
hoi,  according  to  the  economy  settled 
bttwoen  the  three  divwe  peraons*  the 


work  is  assigned  to  the  Son,  Romans, 
xiv.  9.  and  10.  who  will  appear  in  his 
human  nature,  John  v.  27.  Acu  xvii. 
31,  with  great  power  and  glory,  1  Thess. 
iv.  16,  17.  visible  to  every  eye.  Rev.  i.  7- 
peoetrating  every  heart,  1  Cor.  iv«  5. 
Rom.  ii  16.  with  full  authority  over  aH; 
Matt  xxviii.  18.  and  acting  with  strict 
justice,  2  Tim.  i  v.  8.  As  for  the  concem 
of  others  in  the  judgment ;  angels  will 
be  no  otherwise  concerned  than  as  at- 
tendants, gathering  the  elect,  raisinf 
the  dead,  &c.  hut  not  as  advising  or 
judging  Saints  are  s^d  to  judge  the 
world;  not  as  co-judgers  with  Christy 
but  as  approvers  of  his  sentence*  and  as 
their  holy  lives  and  conversations^,  wiU 
rise  up  in  judgment  against  their  wicked 
neighbours. 

111.  M  to  the  pertotti  that  will  he 
Judged:  these  will  be  men  and  devils, 
llie  righteous,  probably,  will  be  tried 
first,  as  represented  in  Matt.  xxv.  Thty 
will  be  raised  first,  though  perhaps  noc 
a  thousand  years  before  the  rest,  as  Dr, 
Gill  supposes;  since  the  resurrection  of 
all  the  bodies  of  the  saints  is  spoken  of 
as  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  aa 
eye,  at  the  last  trump,  in  order  to  their 
meeting  the  Lord  in  the  air,  and  being 
with  talin  not  on  earth,  but  for  ever  in 
heaven,  1  Cor.  xv.  52.  1  Thess.  Iv. 
16.  17. 

Here  we  may  take  notice  of  a  diffi* 
cult  question  which  is  proposed  bv 
some,  namely,  fV/tetfter  the  niu  of  Goat 
people  thall  be  published  in  the  m^eat  day^ 
though  it  is  certain  they  shall  not  be 
alleged  against  them  to  their  con- 
demnation f  **This,"  says  Dr.  Ridgley, 
'*  is  one  of  the  secrets  things  which  be- 
long to  God,  which  he  has  not  so  fully 
or  clearly  revealed  to  us  in  his  word; 
and  therefore  we  can  sa^  little  mora 
than  what  is  matter  of  conji-ctiire  about 
it.  Some  have  thought  that  the  sins  of 
the  godly,  though  forgiven,  shall  lie 
made  manifest,  that  so  the  glory  of  that 
grace  which  has  pardoned  them  mav 
appear  more  illustrious,  and  tht-ir  obli* 
eation  to  God  for  this  farther  enhanced* 
They  also  think,  that  the  justice  of  the 
proceedings  of  that  day  requires  it, 
since  it  is  presumed  and  known  by  the 
whole  world  that  they  were  prone  to 
sin,  as  well  as  others :  and,  before  coo- 
version,  as  great  sinners  as  any,  and  af- 
ter it  their  sins  had  a  peculiar  aggrava- 
tion. Therefore,  why  should  not  thef 
be  made  public,  as  a  glory  due  to  the 
justice  and  holiness  of  (yod,  whose  na- 
tare  is  opposite  to  all  sin?  And  this  thesr 
farther  suppose  to  be  necemry,  that  so 
the  impartiality  of  divhie  justice  majr 
appear.   MoROver,  rince  God«  by-  ter 
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cxurdtng  the  sins  of  his  saints  in  Scripture, 
has  perpetuated  the  kDowledg;e  there- 
of; and  if  it  is  to  their  hooour  that  the 
ams  there  meDtioned  were  rei)ented  of, 
as  well  as  forgiven,  why  nnay  it  not  be 
■upposed  that  the  ans  of  believers  shall 
be  made  known  in  the  great  day  i  And, 
besides,  thb  seems  agreeable  to  those 
expressions  of  every  word,  and  every 
action,  as  being  to  be  brought  into  judg- 
ment, whether  it  be  good,  or  whether  it 
be  bad. 

^  But  it  is  supposed  by  others,  that 
though  the  making  known  of  sin  that  is 
•ubdued  and  forgiven,  tends  to  the  ad- 
vanoemeot  of  mvine  ^ce,  yet  it  is 
sufficient  to  answer  this  end,  as  far  as 
God  designs  it  shall  be  answered,  that 
the  sins  which  have  been  subdued  and 
forgiven,  should  be  known  to  themselves, 
mid  thus  forgiveness  afford  matter  of 
praise  to  God.  Again ;  the  expressions 
of  Scripture,  whereby  forgiveness  of 
tin  is  set  forUi,  are*  such  as  seem  to  ar 
gue  that  those  sins  which  were  forgiven 
shall  not  be  made  manifest :  thus  they 
are  said  to  be  blotted  oti/,  Isa.  xliii.  25 
€tfo€red  Ps.  zxxii.  1.  subdued  and  coat 
iaio  the  depths  of  the  sea,  Micah  vii.  19. 
and  remembered  no  more^  8cc.  Jer.  XXXi. 
34.  Besides,  Christ's  being  a  judge,  doth 
not  divest  him  of  the  character  of  an 
advocate,  whose  part  is  rather  to  con- 
ceal the  crimes  ot  those  whose  cause  he 
pleads,  than  to  divulge  them;  and  to 
this  we  may  add,  that  the  law  which 
requires  duty,  and  forbids  the  contrary 
sins,  is  not  the  rule  by  which  they  who 
are  in  Christ  are  to  be  proceeded 
against,  for  then  they  could  not  stand 
in  jud^ent ;  but  they  are  dealt  with 
according  to  the  tenor  of  the  Gospel, 
which  forgives  and  covers  all  sin.  And, 
farther,  it  is  argued  that  the  public  de- 
claring of  all  their  sins  before  the  whole 
world,  notwithstanding  their  interest  in 
forgiving  grace,  would  fill  them  with 
such  shame  as  is  hardly  consistent  with 
a  state  of  perfect  blessedness.  And, 
lastly,  the  principal  argument  insisted 
on  is,  that  our  Saviour,  in  Matt  xxv.  in 
which  he  gives  a  particular  account  of 
the  proceedings  of^that  day,  makes  no 
mention  of  the  sins,  but  only  commends 
Ihe  graces  of  his  saints.'* 

As  to  the  wicked,  they  shall  be  judg- 
ed, and  all  tht-ir  thoughts,  words,  and 
deeds,  be  brought  into  judgment,  Ecc. 
xii.  13.  The  tallen  angels,  also,  are 
said  to  be  reserved  unto  the  judgment  of 
the  great  day,  Jude  6.  They  shall  re- 
Odve  their  nnal  sentence*  and  be  shut 
up  in  the  prison  of  hell,  Rev.  xz.  10. 
Matt.  viu.  29. 

IV.    ^  to  the  rule  efju^Hgnteni^'  we 


are  informed  the  books  will  be  opencu« 
Rev.  XX.  12.— 1.  The  book  of  divine  om* 
niscience,  Mai.  iii.  5.  or  remembrance, 

Mai.  iii.  16 2  The  book  of  conscience, 

Rom.  i-  15.^-3.  The  book  of  providence, 
Rom.  ii-  4,  5.-4.  The  bi>ok  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, Law,  and  Gospel,  John. xii.  46. 
Rom.  ii.  16.  ii.  12.— 5.  The  book  of  life, 
Luke  X.  2a  Rev  iii.  5.  xx.  12.  15. 

V.  %^<  to  the  time  nf  Judgment:  the 
sold  will  be  either  happy  or  misera- 
ble immediately  after  death,  but  the 
general  judgment  will  not  be  till  after  the 
resurrection,  Heb.  ix.  27.  There  is  a 
day  appdoted.  Acts  xvii.  31.  but  it  is 
unknown  to  men. 

VI.  M  to  the  place .-  this  also  is  un- 
certain. Some  suppose  it  will  be  in  the 
air,  because  the  Judge  will  come  In  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  and  the  living  saints 
will  then  be  changed,  and  the  dead 
saints  raised,  and  both  be  caueht  up  to 
meet  the  Lord  in  the  air,  1  Thess.  iv. 
16,  17.  Others  think  it  will  be  on  the 
earth,  on  the  new  earth,  on  which  they 
will  descend  from  the  air  with  Christ. 
The  place  v^here,  however,  is  of  no  con- 
sequence, when  compared  with  the 
state  in  vfdch  we  shall  appear.  And  as 
the  Scriptures  represent  it  as  certain, 
Eccl.  xi.  9.  t/mtfrsfl/,  2  Cor.  x.  11. 
righteous,  Rom.  ii.  5.  decisive,  1  Cor. 
XV.  52.  ami  eternal,  as  to  its  consequen- 
ces, Heb.  vi.  2.  let  us  be  concerned  for 
the  welfare  of  our  immortal  interests, 
flee  to  the  refuge  set  before  us,  improve 
our  precious  time,  depend  on  the  merits 
of  the  Redeemer,  and  adhere  to  the 
dictates  of  the  divine  word,  that  we  may 
be  found  of  him  in  peace.  Batef* 
IVorks,  p.  449 ;  Bishop  Hopkins  and  Stod- 
dard  on  the  Lust  Judgment ;  GiU's  Bodtf 
of  Divitdtit,  467  vol.  ii.  8vo;  Boston's 
Fourfold  Stiite  ;  ffervey's  Works,  new  edi- 
tion p.  72.  75.  vol.  i.  155.  vol.  iv.  82.  233. 
vol.  iii. 

JUDGMENTS  OF  GOD,  are  the 
punishments  inflicted  by  him  for  parti- 
cular crimes.  The  Scriptures  give  us 
many  awful  instances  of  the  display  of 
divine  justice  in  the  punishment  of  na- 
tions, families  and  individuals*  for  their 
iniquities.  See  Gen.  vii.  xix.  25.  Exod. 
XV.  Judges  i  6,  7.  Acts  xii  23.  Esther 
v.  14.  with  ciiup  vii.  10  2  Kings  xi. 
Lev.  X.  1,  2.  Acts  v.  1  to  10.  Is.  xxx. 
1  to  5.  1  Sam.  xv.  9.  1  Kings  xii.  25.  SS. 
It  becomes  us  however,  to  be  exceed- 
ingly cautious  how  we  interpret  the 
severe  and  afflictive  dispensations  of 
Providence.  Dr.  Jortin  justly  observes, 
that  there  is  usual !y  much  rashness  and 
presumption  in  pronouncing  that  the 
calamities  of  sinners  are  particular  jndg* 
f  ments  of  God ;  yet»  saith  he,  if  from 
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cred  tnd  profane,  from  andent  and  mo 
dem  histciriaiw.  a  collection  were  .made , 
of  all  the  cruel  persecuting  tyrants  wlio 
dcfiglitcd  in  tormenting  their  fellow- 
CRatuiea*  and  who  died  not  the  common 
death  ef  all  men,  nor  were  TitlUrd  after 
the  ▼Mtationt  of  all  men,  but  whoae 
pliyw  were  horrible  and  ttrange,  even 
a  aoeptic  would  be  nimred  at  the  evi- 
dence, and  would  be  apt  toiuspeet  that 
It  waa  Bmm  H,  that  the  band  of  Qod  was 
hi  It  As  Dr.  Jortin  was  no  enthuUast, 
aid  one  who  tronld  not  overstnJn  the 
point,  we  ^hall  here  principally  follow 
nm  in  hto  enumeration  of  aooie  of  the 
most  feoiarkable  instances. 

Herod  the  Great  was  the  first  perse- 
coftor  of  Christlanitsr.  He  attempted 
to  dntrof  lesos  Christ  Idmselt  while 
he  was  yet  but  a  child,  and  nr  that 
^cked  pnspose  slew  all  the  male  chil- 
dren that  were  in  and  about  Bethlehrm. 
What  waa  the  consequence  f  lose  phus 
hath  told  us:  he  had  long  and  grievous 
ndfrrings,  a  burning  fever,  a  voradlous 
appedte,  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  swell- 
iBpof  Ids  limbs,  loathsome  ulcers  with- 
in and  without,  breeding  vermin,  violent 
tormeolB  and  convulsions,  so  that  he  en- 
deavoured to  kill  himsetf,  but  was  re- 
stmfaied  by  his  friends.  The  Jews 
fhonght  these  evils  to  be  divine  iudg- 
roeots  upon  him  for  bis  wickedness. 
And  what  is  still  more  remarkable  in 
his  case  is,  lie  left  a  numerous  family  of 
children  and  grand-children,  though  he 
had  put  iome  to  death,  and  yet  in  about 
the  space  of  one  hundred  years  the 
whole  family  was  extinct 

Herod  Antipas,  who  beheaded  John 
the  Baptist,  and  treated  Christ  con- 
temptuously when  he  was  brought  be- 
fore him.  WHS  defeated  by  Aretas,  an 
Arabian  king,  and  afterwards  had  his 
domirdons  taken  from  him,  and  was 
sent  into  banishment  along  with  bis  in- 
famous  wife  Hcrodias.  by  the  emperor 
Caitis. 

Herod  Agrippa  killed  James  the 
brother  of  John  and  ptit  Peter  in  prison. 
The  angel  of  the  Lord  soon  after  smote 
him,  and  he  was  eaten  of  worms,  and 
gave  up  the  ghost. 

Jodas,  that  betrayed  our  Lord,  died, 

Shis  own  hands,  the  most  ignominious 
alldeatha 

Pkmtins  Fiktte,  who  condemned  our 
UoMd  Saviour  to  death,  was  not  long 
afterwards  deposed  from  his  office,  ba- 
nisbed  from  his  country,  and  died  by  his 
own  hands;  the  divine  vengeance  over- 
taidng  him  soon  after  his  crime. 

The  high  priest  Caiaphas,  was  depo- 
iid  bjy  Vitellius,  three  vears  after  the 
dentbofChri^.  Thmthbwxiked-^- 


#ho  condemned  Christ  for  fear  of  diso^ 
bilging  thr  Komans  was  ignominiously 
turned  out  of  his  office  by  the  Ronwn  go» 
vtmor,  whom  he  had  *)Ught  to  oblige. 

Ananias,  the  hlgh^priest,  persecuted 
St  Paul,  and  hisoleiitly  ordered  the  by* 
standefi  to  soortte  him  on  the  wtima* 
Upon  wtddi  the  apostle  said,  OodtktU 
itnite  tHee^  tk6iu  wMUedfmUL  Whether 
he  spake  tUs  prophetically  or  no^  muf 
be  difflcolt  to  say ;  bot  oeitahi  it  ia,  thu 
sometime  al^r  he  waa  slain,  t*^gffiher 
with  his  brother,  bv  his  own  son. 

Ananus,  the  higb-prieit,  slew  St 
James  the  Less;  fiorwhidh  and  othei^ 
outrages  he  was  deposed  ty  king  Agrip^ 
pa  the  younger,  aiKl  probably  penned 
m  the  MstdestniMon  of  Jerusalem 

Nero,  In  the  year  siaty-feor,  turned 
Us  rage  upon  the  Christians,  and  put  to' 
deathPtfterand  Paul,  with  many  atlien« 
Four  years  after,  in  his  great  dlitusa, 
he  attempted  to  kill  himself;  bot  hrf«r 

as  mean-spirited  and  dastardly  as  he  was 
kicked  and  cruel,  he  had  not  the  iea>- 
lution  to  do  that  piece  of  juitioe  to  thn 
world,  end  was  roiced  to  beg  assistance. 

Domitian  persecuted. the  Christiana 
also.  It  is  said  he  threw  St*  Jbiin  Into  a 
chaldron  of  boiling  dU  and  alterwaidi 
baidshed  hhn  into  the  Ideof  nttaM* 
In  the  follotring  year  this  monster  el 
wickedness  was  murdered  by  his  own 
people. 

The  Jewish  nation  persecuted,  reject' 
ed,  and  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory. 
Within  a  few  years  after,  their  nation 
was  destroyed,  and  the  Ldrd  made  theltf 
plagues  wonderful. 

Flaccus  was  governor  of  Egypt  near 
the  time  of  our  Saviour's  deaSi,  and  a 
violent  persecutor  of  the  Jews.  The 
wrath  of  God,  however,  ere  long  over^ 
took  him,  and  he  died  by  the  hands  of 
violence. 

Catullus  was  governor  of  Ubya  abooC 
the  year  seventy-three.  He  was  also 
a  cruel  persecutor  of  the  Jews,  and  ho 
died  miserably.  For  though  he  wan 
only  turned  out  of  his  office  Jtw  the  Ro* 
mans,  vet  he  fell  into  a  compliieatedand 
incurable  disease,  being  sorely  torment- 
ed both  in  bodjr  and  mind.  He  waa 
dreadfully  terrified,  and  contioualljr 
crying  out  that  he  was  haunted  by  thie 
ghosts  of  those  whom  he  had  murdered  t 
and,  not  being  able  to  contidn  himself 
he  leaped  out  of  his  bed,  as  if  he  were 
tortured  with  fire  and  pot  to  the  rack. 
Hb  distemper  increased  till  his  entraili 
were  all  corrupted,  and  came  out  o^ 
hb  body ;  and  taus  he  perished,  as  slg" 

8d  an  example  as  ever  was  known  o^ 
le  ^vine  juitice  rendering  to  tha  tiWkr 
ed  a^orwg  to  theiK  4»tm% 
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(;aius»  tUe  Roman  emperor,  was  a 
great  persecutor  of  the  Jews  and  Chris 
tkn%t  and  a  blasphemer  of  th^  God  of 
heaven.  Soon  after  his  atrocities,  how* 
ever,  he  was  murdered  by  one  of  his  own 
people. 

Sevenis,  emperor  of  Rome  was  a  vio- 
lent  and  cruel  persecutor  of  the  follow- 
er! of  Christ.  He,  also,  and  all  his  fa- 
mily, perished  miserably,  about  the  year 
two  hundred  after  our  Saviour. 

About  the  same  time,  Saturnius,  j^o 
Temor  of  Africa,  persecuted  the  Chns- 
tians,  and  put  several  of  them  to  death. 
Soon  after,  he  went  blind. 

Helioeabalus,  the  emperor,  brought  a 
new  god  to  Rome,  and  would  needs  com- 
pel all  his  subjects  to  worship  him. 
This  was  sure  to  have  ended  iu  a  perbe- 
eution  of  the  Christians.  But,  soon  af- 
ter, this  vile  monster  was  slain  bv  his 
own  soldiers,  about  the  year  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-twa 

Claudius  Herminianus  was  a  cruel 
persecutor  of  the  Christians  in  the  se* 
Goiid  century,  and  he  was  eaten  of 
worms  while  he  lived. 

Decius  persecuted  the  church  about 
the  year  two  hundred  and  fifty :  he  was 
soon  after  killed  in  battle. 

GralluB  succeeded,  and  continued  the 
persecudoD.  He  too,  was  killed  the  year 

Valerian,  the  emperor,  had  many 
good  qualities ;  but  yet  he  was  an  impla- 
cable enemy  to  the  Lord  JcSus  Christ 
and  his  gospel.  Some  time  after  he 
eame  to  the  throne,  he  was  taken  pri- 
aoner  by  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  and  used 
like  a  slave  and  a  dog ;  for  the  Persian 
monarch,  from  time  to  time,  obliged 
this  unhappy  empt^rnr  to  bow  himself 
down,  and  offer  him  his  back,  on  w^ich 
to  set  his  foot  in  c^der  to  mount  his 
chariot  or  his  horse.  He  died  in  this 
miserable  state  of  captivity. 

Jfimilian,  governor  of  Bgypt,  about 
two  hundred  and  bixty -three,  was  a  viru- 
lent persecutor  of  the  church  of  Christ. 
He  was  soon  after  strangled  by  order  of 
the  emperor. 

Aureleian,  the  emperor  Just  intending 
to  begin  a  persixutso  •  against  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ,  was  killed  in  the  year 
two  hundi*ed  and  seventy- four. 

Maxtminus  was  a  persecutor  of  the 
church.  He  rtigned  only  three  years, 
and  then  fell  under  the  hands  of  vio- 
lence. 

About  the  year  three  hundred  was 
tile  greatest  possi()le  contest  between 
Christ  and  the  Roman  emperors,  whicli 
^Kmld  have  the  dominion  These  illus- 
trious  wretches  seemed  determined  to 
lAot  out  the  Christian  race  and  uame 


from  under  heaven.  The  persecuticm 
was  far  more  fierce  and  brutal  than  it 
had  ever  been.  It  was  time,  therefore 
for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  great 
head  of  the  church,  to  rise  and  plead 
his  own  cause :  and  so,  indeed,  he  did. 
The  examples  we  have  mentioned  are 
dreadful :  these  that  follow  are  not  less 
astonishing,  and  they  are  all  delivered 
upon  the  best  authorities. 

Dlocleuan  persecuted  the  church  in 
three  hundred  and  three.  After  this 
nothing  ever  prospered  with  him.  He 
underwent  maqy  troubles;  his  senses 
became  impaired ;  and  he  quitted  the 
empire. 

beveinis,  another  persecuting  empe<- 
i*or,  was  overthrown  and  put  to  death 
in  the  year  three  hundred  and  seven. 

About  the  same  time,  Urbanus,  go- 
vernor of  Palestine,  who  had  signalized 
himself  bv  tormenting  and  destroying 
the  disciples  of  Jesus,  met  with  his  due 
reward ;  for  almost  Immediately  after 
the  cruelties  committed,  the  divine  ven- 
geance overtook  him.  He  was  unex- 
pectedly degraded  and  deprived  of  all 
his  honours ;  and,  dejected,  dispirited, 
and  meanly  begging  for  mercv,  was  put 
to  death  by  the  same  hand  that  raised 
him. 

Firmilianus,  another  persecuting  go- 
vernor, met  With  the  same  fate. 

Sfaxi<iiiaous  Herculius,  another  of  the 
wretched  persecuting  emperors,  was 
compelled  to  hang  himself,  in  the  year 
three  hundred  and  ten. 

Maximianus  Galerius,  of  all  the  ty- 
rants of  his  time  the  most  cruel,  was 
seized  witii  a  grievous  and  horrible 
disrase,  and  tormented  with  worms 
and  ulcers  to  such  a  degree,  that  they 
who  were  (;rder<d  to  attend  him  coidd 
not  bear  the  stench.  Worms  proceed* 
td  from  his  body  in  a  most  fearful  man- 
ner ;  and  several  of  his  physicians  were 
put  to  death  because  they  cciuid  not  en« 
dure  the  smell,  and  others  because  they 
(  )uM  not  cure  him.  This  happened 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  three  hundred 
and  eleven. 

Maxcntius,  another  of  the  inhuman 
monsters,  was  overthrt>wn  in  battle  by 
Constantine ;  and  in  his  flight  he  fell  in- 
to the  I'iber,  and  was  drowned  io  the 
year  three  hundred  and  twelve. 

Maximinus  put  out  the  eyes  of  many 
thousands  of  Christians.  Soon  after  tiie 
commission  of  his  cruelties,  a  disease 
arose  among  his  own  people,  which 
greatly  affected  their  eyes,  and  tack 
away  their  sight  He  himself  died  mi- 
serably, and  u[x>n  the  rack,  his  eyes 
starting  out  of  his  head  throug^h  the  vio- 
ICIQce  of  his  distemper,  in  the  year  three 
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hundred  and  thirteeu.  All  his  family 
likewise  were  destroyed,  his  wife  and 
children  put  to  death,  together  with 
most  of  his  friends  and  depcmlcnts,  who 
had  been  the  instrunnentfi  ot'  his  cruelty. 

A  Roman  ofiBcer,  to  oblige  thisMaxi- 
mfaiui,  greatly-  oppressed  the  church  at 
Damascus:  not  long  after  he  destroyed 
htouelf. 

Licinins,  the  last  of  these  persecuting 
emperors  before  <Joastantine,  was  con- 
mieift'd  and  put  to  death  in  the  year 
three  hundred  and  twenty  three.  He 
waa  equally  an  enemy  to  religion,  liber- 
ty, and  learning. 

Cyril,  the  deacon,  was  murdered  \jy 
some  Pagans,  at  Heliopolis,  for  his  op- 
posftion  to  their  images.  They  ripped 
open  hb  belly,  and  ate  his  liver:  the  di- 
vine vengeance,  however,  pursued  all 
fhote  who  had  been  guilty  of  this  crime; 
their  teeth  came  out,  thf*tr  tongues  rot- 
ted, and  thty  lost  their  sight 

Valens  was  made  emperor  in  364 ; 
and  though  a  Christian  himself,  he  is 
said  to  have  caused  fourscore  pnsby- 
ters.  who  differed  from  him  in  opinion, 
to  be  put  to  sea,  and  burnt  alive  in  the 
ship.  Afterwards,  in  a  battle  with  the 
Goths,  he  was  defeated  and  wounded, 
and  fied  to  a  cottagf,  where  he  was 
burnt  aUve,  as  most  historians  relate  ; 
all  agree  that  he  perished. 

The  last  Pagan  prince,  who  was  a 
formidable  enemy  to  (Christianity,  was 
Radagiusus.  a  king  of  the  Goths.  He 
invaded  the  Roman  empir.^  with  an  ar- 
my of  400  OOO  men,  about  the  year  405, 
and  vowed  to  sacrifice  all  thi*  Romans, 
to  his  gods,  llie  Romans,  however, 
fought  him,  and  obtained  a  complete 
victory,  taking  him  and  his  sons  prison- 
en,  whom  they  put  to  death. 

Hunneric,  the  Vandal,  though  a 
Christian,  was  a  most  cruel  persecutor 
of  those  who  differed  from  him  in  opin- 
ion, about  the  year  of  our  Lord  484  He 
spared  not  even  tliose  of  his  own  per- 
suasion, neither  his  friends  nor  his  kin- 
dred. He  reigned,  however,  not  quite 
eight  ]^eBrs,  and  died  with  all  the  marks 
of  divine  indignation  upon  him. 

Julian  the  apostate  greatly  oppressed 
the  Christians:  and  he  perished  soon 
after  in  his  rash  expedition  against  the 
Persians. 

Several  of  those  who  were  employed 
or  permitted  by  Julian  to  persecute  the 
Christians,  are  said  to  have  perished 
miserably  and  remarkably  I  will  here 
relate  the  fate  of  a  few  of  those  unhap- 
py wretches  in  the  words  of  Tillemont, 
wno  futhfully  collected  the  account  from 
the  ancients.  We  have  observed,  says 
that  learned  man,  that  oonnt  Julian, 
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with  Felix,  superintendent  of  the  finan- 
ces, and  Elpidius,  treasurer  to  the  em- 
peror, apastates  all  three,  had  received 
orders  to  go  and  strize  the  effects  of  the 
church  at  Antioch,  and  carry  them  to 
the  treasur}'.  They  did  it  on  the  day 
of  the  martyrdom  of  St,  Theodoret,  and 
drew  op  an  account  of  what  they  had 
seized.  But  count  Julian  was  not  con- 
tt-nt  with  taking  away  the  sacred  vessels 
of  the  church,  and  profaning  them  by 
his  impure  hands :  carrying  to  greater 
lengths  the  outrage  he  was  doing  to  Je- 
r.is  Christ,  he  overturned  and  flung 
them  d<»wn  on  the  ground,  and  sat  upon 
them  in  a  most  criminal  manner :  add- 
ing to  this  all  the  banters  and  blasphe- 
mies that  he  could  devise  against  Christ* 
and  against  the  Christians,  who,  he  saldt 
wrri'  atxindoned  of  God. 

Felix,  the  superintendent  signaUzed 
himself  also  by  another  impiety ;  for  at 
he  was  viewing  the  rich  and  magnificent 
vessels  which  the  emperors  Constantine 
and  Con^antius  had  given  to  the  church, 
«•  Behold,"  said  he,  **  with  what  plate 
the  son  of  Mary  is  served  !**  It  is  saidi 
too,  that  count  Julian  and  he  made  It 
the  subject  df  banter,  that  God  sliould 
let  them  thus  profane  his  temple,  with- 
out interp-  sing  by  visible  miracles. 

But  these  impieties  remained  not  long 
un]iunished,  and  Julian  had  no  sooner 
pn^faned  the  sacred  utensils,  than  he 
felt  the  effects  of  divine  vengeance.  Ele 
fc  11  into  a  grievous  and  unknown  dis- 
ease :  and  his  inwird  i)arts  being  cor- 
rupted, he  cast  out  his  iiver  and  his  ex- 
crements, not  from  the  ordinary  passa- 
ges, but  from  his  miserable  moutbf 
which  had  uttered  so  many  blasphemies- 
His  secret  parts,  and  all  the  flesh  round 
about  them,  corrupted  also,  and  betd 
worms ;  and  to  show  that  it  waa  a  di- 
vine punishment,  all  the  art  of  physi* 
cians  could  give  him  no  relief.  In  this 
condition  he  continued  forty  days,  with* 
out  speech  or  sense,  preyed  on  bw 
worms.  At  length  he  came  to  himseu 
aeain.  The  imposthumes,  howeverp 
all  over  his  body,  and  the  worms  which 
gnawed  him  continually,  reduced  him 
to  the  utmost  extremity.  He  threw 
them  up  without  ceasing,  the  last  diree 
days  of  his  life,  with  a  stench  which  he 
himself  could  not  bear. 

The  disease  with  which  Grjd  visited 
Felix  was  not  so  long.  He  burst  lod- 
denly  in  the  middle  of  his  body,  and  died 
of  an  effusion  of  blood  in  the  course  of 
one  day. 

Elpidius  was  stripped  of  his  effects  io 
.>66,  and  shut  up  in  prison,  where,  after 
having  continued  for  some  time,  he  dML, 
without  reputation  w\^  Vvtwvfiwr*  nwf« 
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of  all  the  world*  and  sunmmed  the  apos- 
tate. 

To  these  instances  many  more  might 
be  added  nearer  our  own  times*  did  our 
room  permit.  The-sc,  however,  are  suf 
ficient  to  show  us  what  a  fearful  thing 
it  is  to  foil  into  the  hands  of  the  living 
God«  and  how  fruitless  and  awful  it  is 
to  oppose  his  designs,  and  to  attempt  to 
itop  the  progress  of  his  Gospel.  *'  Why 
do  the  heattien  rage,  and  the  people 
imaeme  a  vain  thing  f  He  that  sitteth  in 
the  heavens  shall  laugh ;  the  Lord  shall 
have  them  in  derision.  Thou  shalt  break 
them  with  a  rod  of  iron ;  thou  shalt  dash 
them  in  pieces  as  a  potter's  vessel  Be 
wise  now,  therefore,  Oyekings;  be  in- 
stracted,  ye  judges  of  the  earth.  Serve 
the  JLord  with  fear,  and  rejoice  with 
trembling,'*  Psalm  ii.  /ortinV  Hemarks 
•a  EedeMiiuUeal  Uittwry,  vol.  iii.  p  246, 
fo.  Simp9on*9  Xey  tn  the  Prophecie9,  29 ; 
J\flr»Son  on  the  Prophecie»,  dis.  24 ;  JSry- 
muU  ObiervaUont  on  the  Plagiui  of  Egypt i 
TiUemontf  Hittoire  deo  Emp  • 

JUDICIUM  DEI,  or  Judgm^^nt  of 
God,  was  a  term  anciently  applied  to  all 
extraordinary  trials  of  secret  crimes :  as 
those  by  arms  and  single  combat ;  and 
the  ordeals,  or  those  l^  fire,  or  red  hot 
plough-shares,  by  plunging  the  arm  in 
Dealing  water,  or  the  whole  body  in  cold 
water,  in  hopes  that  God  would  work  a 
miracle,  rather  than  suffer  truth  and  in- 
i^ocence  to  perish.  These  customs  were 
a)ong  time  kept  up  even  among  Chris- 
tianst  and  they  are  still  in  use  m  some 
nations.  Trials  of  this  sort  were  usually 
held  in  churches,  in  the  presence  of  the 
bishop,  priest,  and  secular  judges,  after 
tfiree  days'  fasting,  confession,  commu 
nioo,  and  many  adjurations  and  cere- 
monies, described  at  large  by  Du 
Canee. 

JUMPERS,  persons  so  called  from 
the  practice  of  jumping  during  the  time 
Plotted  for  religious  worship.  This  sin- 
gular practice  oegan,  it  is  said,  in  the 
western  part  of  Wales,  about  the  year 
1700.  It  was  soon  after  defended  by 
Mr.  William  Williams  (the  Welch  poet, 
as  he  b  sometimes  called)  in  a  pamph 
let,  which  was  patronized  by  the  abet- 
tors of  jumping  in  religious  assemblies. 
Several  of  the  more  zealous  itinerant 
preachers  encouragf  d  the  people  to  cry 
out  gogomant  (the  Welch  word  for  glo- 
tj  )  amen,  &c.  &c.  to  put  themselves  in 
violent  agitations:  and,  finally,  to  jump 
until  thev  were  quite  exhausted,  so  as 
often  to  be  obliged  to  fall  down  on  the 
floor  or  the  field,  where  this  kind  of  wor- 
fSt&n  was  held. 

JUSTICE  consists  in  an  exact  and 
Ij^pQlmis  regard  to  the  right)i  of  others, 


with  a  deliberate  purpose  to  preserve 
them  OQ  all  occarions  sacred  and  invio- 
late. It  is  t^en  divided  into  commtua* 
/iv«andd««/rt^ra/iri;f  justice.  The  former 
consists  in  an  e^ual  exchange  of  bene* 
fits ;  the  latter  m  an  equal  distributioo 
of  rewards  and  punishments  Dr.  Watts 
gjives  the  followmg  rules  respecting  jos- 
tice^— >**  1.  It  is  just  that  we  honour, 
reverence,  and  respect  those  who  are 
superiors  in  any  kind,  Eph.  vi.  1.  3w  1 
PeL  ii  17.  1  Tim.  v.  17.-2.  That  we 
show  particular  kindness  to  near  rela- 
tions, Prov.  xvii.  17—3.  That  we  love 
those  who  love  us,  and  ahow  gratitude 
to  those  who  have  done  us  good,  Gral. 
iv  15.-— 4.  That  we  pay  the  full  4ue  to 
those  whom  we  bargain  or  deal  with, 
Rom.  xiii  Dtut  xxiv.  14.-5.  lliatwe 
help  our  fellow-creatures  in  cases  of 
great  necessity,  Ebc  xxtiL  4.^—6  Repa- 
ration to  those  whom  we  have  wilfully 
injured.**  fVattB*  Senmma,  ser.  24>  25, 
vol.  ii. ;  Berry  Street  Lect.  ser  4{  Grove's 
Marat  PhUowphg^  p.  332,  vol-  it  ;  TVoHtU' 
ton't  Religion  ofJVaiure,  p  137. 141 ;  Ja^e 
Sermons,  vol.  ii.p.  131. 

JUSTICE  OF  GOD  is  that  perfection 
whereby  he  is  infinitely  righteous  and 
just,  both  in  himself  and  in  all  his  pro- 
ceedings with  his  creatures.  Mr.  Ky- 
land  defines  it  thus :  **  The  ardent  in- 
clination of  his  will  to  prescribe  equal 
laws  as  the  supreme  governor,  and  to 
dispense  equal  rewards  and  punish- 
ments as  the  supreme  Judge  '*  Rev.  xvi. 
5.  Psal.  cxlv.  7.  Psal.  xcvii.  1. — 2.  It  Is 
distinguished  into  remwieratit^  and  pa- 
nitive  justice-  Remunerative  justice  is 
a  distribution  of  rewards,  the  rule  of 
which  is  not  the  merit  of  the  creature, 
but  his  own  gracious  promises,  James  i. 
12.  2  Tim.  iv.  8.  Punilix^  or  vindictive. 
justice,  is  the  infliction  of  punishment 
for  any  sin  committed  by  men,  2  Thess. 
i.  r>.  Thut  God  will  not  let  sin  go  un- 
punished is  evident.  1 .  From  the  word 
of  God,  Ex.  xxxiv.  6, 7.  Numb.  xiv.  18. 

Neh.  i.  3 2  From  the  nature  of  God, 

Isa.  i  13, 14.  Psal.  v.  5, 6.  Heb.  xii.  29  — 
3.  From  sin  being  punished  in  Christ, 
the  surety  of  his  people,  1  Pet.  iii.  18. — 
4  From  all  the  various  natural  evils 
which  men  bear  in  the  present  state. 
The  use  we  should  make  of  this  doc- 
trine  is  thiR:  1.  VVe  should  learn  the 
dreadful  nature  of  sin,  and  the  inevita- 
ble ruin  of  impenitent  sinners,  Psal.  ix. 
17.— 2.  We  should  highly  appreciate  the 
Lord  J»*sus  Christ,  in  whom  justice  is 
satisfied,  1  Pet.  iii.  IS. — 3.  We  should 
imitate  the  justice  of  God  hv  cherishing 
an  ardent  regard  to  the  rights  of  God, 
and  to  the  rights  of  mankind.— -4.  VVe 
should  aMiar  all  sin,  as  if  strikes  dlredlV 
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ftt  the  jufttice  of  God.— 5.  We  shouUl 
derive  comfort  from  the  consideration 
that  the  judge  of  all  the  earth  will 
do  light*  as  it  regards  ourselves,  the 
charcb,  and  the  world  at  large.  Psalm 
SKVii.  1,  2,  RyUmfFt  ContemplaHonf,  vol. 
ii.  p.  439 ;  WUriw*  Economy,  lib.  xi.  ch. 
8.  $  11 ;  Dr,  Owen  on  the  JiuUce  of  God/ 
Gw9  Body  of  Divinity,  p.  155.  vol.  i.  Oc- 
tavo ;  EUtha  Cole  on  the  Rightewunet9  of 
€hti 

JUSTIFICATION,  a  forensic  term, 
and  signifies  the  declaring  or  the  pro- 
nounciog  a  person  righteous  according 
to  law.  It  stands  opposed  to  condem- 
natidi ;  and  this  is  the  idea  of  the  word 
whenever  it  is  used  in  an  evangelical 
sense,  Rom.  v.  18.  Deut.  xxv.  1.  Prov. 
zviL  15.  Matt.  xii.  37.  It  does  not  sig- 
nify to  make  men  holy,  but  the  holding 
and  declaring  them  sii.  It  is  defined  by 
the  aaaembly  thus :  **  An  act  of  God's 
firee  grace,  in  which  he  pardoneth  all 
oor  nns,  and  accepteth  us  as  righteous 
in  his  sight,  only  for  the  righteousness 
of  Christ  imputed  to  us,  and  received 
by  faith  alone." 

The  doctrine  of  justification,  says  Mr. 
Booth,  makes  a  very  distinguishing  figure 
in  that  religion  which  is  from  above,  and 
is  a  capital  article  of  that  faith  which 
was  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  Far 
from  being  a  merely  speculative  point, 
it  spreads  its  influence  through  the 
who«e  body  of  divinity,  runs  through  all 
Christian  experience,  and  operates  in 
every  part  of  practical  godliness.  Such 
i.n  its  grand  in«portance,  that  a  mistake 
about  it  has  a  malignant  efficacy,  and  is 
attended  witli  a  long  train  of  dangerous 
consequences.  Nor  can  this  appear 
strange,  when  it  is  considr*red,  that  the 
doctrine  of  justification  is  no  other  than 
the  vay  of  a  Biniirr't  acceptance  roith  (Jod. 
Being  of  such  peculiar  moment,  it  is 
inseparably  connected  with  many  other 
evangelical  truths ;  the  harmony  and 
beauty  of  which  we  cannot  behold  while 
this  is  misunderstood.  It  is  if  any  thing 
may  be  so  called,  an  e^.?rn/ia/ article,  and 
certainly  requires  our  most  serious  con- 
sideration. 

Justificatinn.  in  a  theological  sense,  is 
either  legal  or  cvansrHicaL  If  any  per- 
son could  be  found  that  had  never 
broken  the  divine  law,  he  mi^ht  be  jus- 
tified by  it  in  a  manner  strictly  legal. 
But  in  this  way  norie  of  the  human  race 
can  be  justified,  or  stand  acquitted  be- 
fore God  F(ir  all  have  ctinntd;  thrre 
is  none  righteous ;  no,  not  one,  Kom.  iii. 
As  sinners,  they  are  under  the  sentence 
oC  death  by  his  righteous  law,  and  ex- 
cluded from  all  hope  and  mercy.  That 
fmtifimtion.  rher»»f'^rr.  abon*  whirh  th^ 


Scriptures  principally  treat,  and  wiiich 
reaches  the  case  of  a  sinner,  is  not  t^ 
a  personal,  but  an  imputed  righteous- 
ness; a  righteousness  without  the  law, 
Rom.  iii.  "21,  provided  by  grace,  and 
revealed  in  the  Gospel ;  for  which  rea« 
son,  that  obedience  by  which  a  sinner  is 
justified,  and  his  justification  itself,  are 
called  evangelical  In  this  affair  there 
is  the  most  wonderful  display  of  divino 
justice  and  boundless  grace.  Of  divine 
justice,  if  we  regard  the  meritorious 
cause  and  ground  on  which  the  Justifier 
proceeds  in  absolving  the  condemned 
sinner,  and  in  pronouncing  him  righ- 
tt'ous.  Of  houndlet*  grace,  if  we  consider 
the  state  and  character.of  those  persons 
to  whom  the  blessing  i-  granted.  Justi- 
fication may  be  farther  distinguished  as 
being  either  at  the  bar  of  Gixl,  and  in 
the  court  of  conscit-nce ;  or  in  the  sight 
of  the  World,  and  before  oar  fellow-crea- 
tures. The  former  is  by  mere  grace 
tnrough  faith;  and  the  Utter  is  by 
works.         ^  , 

To  justify  is  evidently  a  divine  pre- 
rogative.  //  to  God  that  juttifiethj  Rom. 
viii  33.  That  sovereign  Being,  against 
whom  we  have  so  greatly  offended* 
whose  l(iw  we  have  broken  by  ten  thou- 
sand acts  of  rebellion  against  him,  has, 
in  the  way  of  his  own  appointment,  the 
sole  right  of  acquitting  the  guiltv.  and 
of  pronouncing  them  righteous,  lie  ap- 
j  points  the  way,  provides  the  means,  and 
imputes  the  righteousness;  and  all  in 
perfect  agreement  with  the  demands  of 
his  offended  law,  and  the  rights  of  his 
violated  justice.  Kut  although  this  act 
is  in  some  places  of  the  infallible  word 
more  particularly  appropriated  person- 
ally to  the  Father,  yet  it  is  manifest 
that  all  the  Three  Persons  are  concern- 
ed in  this  grand  affair,  and  each  per- 
forms a  distinct  part  in  this  particular, 
as  also  in  the  whole  economy  of  salva- 
tion. The  eternal  Father  is  represented 
as  appointing  the  way,  and  as  giving  his 
own  Son  to  perform  the  conditions  of 
our  acceptance  before  him,  Rom.  viii. 
:U:  the  divine  Son  as  engaged  to  sus- 
tain the  curse,  and  make  the  atonement; 
to  fulfil  the  terms,  and  provide  the  rirfi- 
teousness  by  which  we  are  justified,  Tit. 
ii  M :  and  the  Holv  Spirit  as  revealing 
tosinneis  the  ptrtectioD,  suitableness, 
and  freeness  of  the  Saviour's  work,  ena- 
bling them  to  receive  it  as  eichibited  in 
the  Gospel  of  sovereign  grace ;  and  tes- 
tifying to  t»'eir  consciences  complftr  jus- 
tification by  it  in  the  court  of  heaven, 
John  xvi.  8.  14. 

As  to  the  objects  cf  justification,  the 
Scripture  says,  they  are  tinners,  and 
imtrndl*'.    For  thn«  mw  tKe  A\^iVi«a 
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daration:  To  him  that  xoorketh  it  the 
moard  ci  justification,  and  of  eternal 
life  as  connected  with  it ;  ttot  reckoned 
ofgracct  bui  of  debt.  But  to  him  that 
roorketh  not,  but  beheveth  o»  Him  tluU 
ii9/i/0f4— whom  ?  the  righteous  ?  the  ho- 
ly P  the  eminently  pious  ?  nay,  verily, 
bat  the  wirodly;  his  faith,  or  that  in 
which  he  believes,  m  counted  unto  him 
fi/r  righteoutnett,  R'^m.  iv.  4, 5.  Gal.  ii.  1 7. 
iiere,  then,  we  learn  that  the  subjects 
of  justification,  con^dered  in  them- 
selves,  are  not  only  destitute  of  a  per- 
fect righteousness,  but  have  performed 
no  good  works  at  a^l.  They  are  deno- 
minated and  considered  as  the  ungodly. 
when  the  blessing  is  bestowed  upon 
them.  *  Not  that  we  are  to  understand 
that  such  remain  ungodly.  **  All,"  says 
Dr.  Owen,  **  that  are  justified,  were  bt- 
tpfte  ungodly :  but  all  that  are  justified, 
are,  at  the  same  instant,  made  godly." 
That  the  mere  sinner,  however,  is  the 
9ubjf*ct  of  justification,  appears  from 
hence.  The  Spirit  of  Qoa,  speaking 
in  the  Scripture,  repeatedly  declares 
that  we  are  justified  by  grace.  But 
grace  stands  in  direct  opposition  to 
works.  Whoever,  therefore,  is  justifbd 
by  grace,  is  considered  as  absolutely 
unworthy  in  that  very  instant  when  the 
blessing  is  vouchsafed  to  him,  Rom.  iii. 
24.  The  person,  therefore,  that  is  jus- 
tified, is  accepted  -without  any  cauoe  in 
himself.'  Hence  it  appears,  that  if  we 
regard  the  persons  who  are  justified, 
and  th«ir  state  prior  to'the  enjoyment 
of  the  immensely  glorious  privilege,  di- 
vine grace  appears,  and  reigns  in  all  its 
glory 

As  to  the  my  and  manner  in  which 
sintoers  are  justified,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  Divine  Being  can  acquit  none 
without  a  complete  righteousness.  Jus- 
tificatioo,  as  bet<>re  observed,  is  evidently 
a  forensic  term,  and  the  thing  intended 
by  it  a  judicial  act.  So  that,  were  a  per- 
son to  be  justified  without  a  righteous- 
ness, the  judgment  would  not  be  ac- 
cording to  truth ;  it  would  be  a  false  and 
unritshteous  sentence.  That  righteous- 
oeo  by  which  we  are  justified  must  be 
eqtial  to  the  demands  of  that  law  ac- 
cording to  which  the  Sovereign  Judge 
proceeds  in  our  justification.  Many 
persons  talk  of  conditions  of  justification 
(tee  article  Con  d  in  on  ;)  but  the  only 
condition  is  that  of  perfect  righteoumest  : 
this  the  law  requires,  nor  does  the  Gos- 
pel substitute  another.  But  where  shall 
we  find,  or  how  shall  we  obtain  a  justify- 
ing righteousness?  Shall  we  flee  to  the 
law  for  relief?  Shall  we  apply  with  di- 
ligence and  zeal  to  the  performance  of 
•lotv,  in  order  to  attain  tne  desired  end? 


The  apostle  positiveiy  affirms,  tliat 
there  is  no  acceptance  with  God  hy  tie 
works  of  the  law ;  and  the  reasons  are  evi- 
dent. Our  righteousness  is  imperfect, 
and  consequently  cannot  justify.  If  jus- 
tification were  by  the  works  of  men,  it 
could  not  be  by  grace :  it  would  noC  be 
a  righteousness  without  worlu.—- There 
would  be  no  need  of  the  righteousnesi 
of  Christ)  and»  lastly,  if  justification 
were  by  the  law,  then  boasting  would 
be  encouraged ;  whereas  God's  design, 
in  the  whole  sdirme  of  salvation,  is  to 
exclude  it,  Rom.  iii.  27.  Eph.  ii.  8,  9. 
Nor  is  faith  itself  our  righteoosne»,  or 
that  for  the  sake  of  whicn  we  are  justi- 
fied: for,  thoueh  believers  are  said  to 
be  justified  by  faith,  yet  not  for  faiUi: 
faith  can  onlv  be  considered  as  the  in- 
strument, and  not  the  cause.  That  faith 
is  not  otir  righteousness,  is  evident  from 
the  following  considerations :  No  lAa&'s 
faith  is  perfect ;  and,  if  it  were,  it  would 
not  be  equal  to  the  demands  ii  the  di- 
vine law.  It  could  not,  therefore,  with- 
out an  error  in  judgment,  be  accooated 
a  com plete  righteousness.  Bnt  the  jodg- 
ment  of  God,  as  before  proved,  it  ac- 
cording to  truth,  and  accordinj;  to  the 
rights  of  his  law.  That  obedience  by 
which  a  sinner  is  justified,  is  called  the 
rigrhteoutneso  of  faith,  righxeoumeet  by 
faith,  and  is  represented  as  revealed  to 
faith ;  consequently,  it  cannot  be  feith 
itself.  Faith,  in  the  Imsiness  of  jostifi* 
cation,  stands  opposed  to  all  works ;  to 
him  that  worketh  not,  but  believeth.  Now, 
if  it  were  our  justifying  righteousness, 
to  consider  it  in  such  a  light  would  be 
highly  improper.  For  in  such  a  ooo- 
nexion  it  falls  under  the  consideration 
of  a  work  g  a  condition,  on  the  perform- 
ance «'f  which  our  acceptance  with  God 
is  manifestly  suspended.  If  faith  itKlf 
be  that  on  account  oi  which  we  are  ac- 
cepted, then  some  believers  are  justified 
by  a  more,  and  some  by  a  less  perfect 
righteousness,  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
strength  or  weakness  of^  their  feith. 
That  which  is  the  end  of  the  law  is  oor 
righteousness,  which  certainly  is  not 
faith,  but  the  obedience  of  our  exalted 
substitute,  Rom.  x  4.  Were  faith  itself 
our  justifying  righteousness,  we  mi^t 
depend  upon  it  before  God,  and  rejoice 
in  It.  So  that,  according  to  this  hypo- 
thesis, not  Christ,  but  faith,  is  the  cafri- 
tal  thing ;  the  object  to  which  we  must 
look,  which  is  absurd.  When  the  apos- 
tle says,  **  faith  was  imputed  to  him  for 
righteousness,"  his  main  design  was  to 
prove,  that  the  eternal  Sovereign  justi- 
fies freely,  without  any  cause  in  die 
creature. 
Nf*r  IS  man'5«  ob^drencc  to  the  Gospel 
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as  to  a  uew  and  mildei-  law  (he  matter 
of  bii  juitificatiun  befiirr  God.  It  v/as 
a  ncAwn  that  some  yean  agn  obt  med. 
tbu  a  TelaxatidD  of  the  law,  and  il:t  se 
Toitin  of  it,  has  been  obtained  bf 
Cbiwt;  aai  a  new  law,  a  remcdiBl 
'■  a  law  of  mildfr  termi,  haii  been 
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ance,  and  obedience;  and  though  theie 
•are  ioiperfict,  yci,  being  sincere,  they 
are  accepted  of  by  Gcxl  in  the  room  of 
a  peTfccl  righieouaness.  But  eve™  part 
of  this  schfcne  is  wrttig.  for  ihe  law  is 
not  relaxed,  nor  any  of  its  sevrriiies 
■bucd:  there  is  no  ^ki;:. . ' .  in 

itidther  wiihre:>|)ect  !.-  iv.;:.  -  :  ■■■  nr 
peoaJt)'  :  beudt^  tlie  Khcme  li  absurd, 
fbrk  (UT^Mw&thai  the  law  which  a  man 
ia  now  uniler  requins  only  an  itnfier/eet 
cbedicnce  :  but  an  Imperfect  rightcoiis- 
ne«»  ■cannot  answer  its  demands ;  f.  ■ 
every  law  requires  perfect  cbediei.;  ■ 
Its  Mm  precepts  and  prohibitions. 

Nor   is  a  proftsaion  of  n-Iigin:; 

doceritf,  nor  gccd  works,  at  all  .... 
framid  of  our  acceptance  Willi  God,  for 
all  iNir  righteousness  is  imperfect,  and 
Hunt  therefore  be  entirely  excluded. 
^  grace,  saiih  the  apostle,  t/eare  aavfd, 
net  iifnorts.  Utt  any  man  tkould  bdbil. 
Eph.  iL  8,  9,  Besidei.  the  works  of 
'mictilicatii>n  and  justiiicHtioa  are  two 
diKinct  thinga;  ttii-  one  is  a  work  of 
grace  within  men  the  rtli'-r  an  act  of 
pace  for  or  towards  ii:"<  the  one  is 
imperfect,  the  other  conii)ltte ;  the  nnr 
carried  on  cr.ittuiilly.  the  other  done  at 
Goce-    SceSANCTiiKAi  i'.\. 

If.  then,  wecannot  possibly  be  i^i?''  led 
bf  an^  of  cur  own  performances,  ii''^:  by 
fMtb  ilaelf,  nor  even  by  tbe  grac  '  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  where  then  shall  we 
fiod  a  riEhtermsnesi  by  which  -we  >:an 
be  justified  f  The  Scripture  fuiTiislits  ua 


frocn  which  they  couM  m 

tif  the  law  of  M<«es.      Acts  xiii.  38, 
** He 'Wa* delivered  for  on. 
I  ilw  il  again  far  oar  jtu  r/, 
iv.  25.    "  Being  ;ii»(i^,-L' 
we  itaaU  be  saveil  from  ivmih  ihT.. 
him,"  R'Kn.  V.  9,    The  npusths  ■ 
fiance,  therefore,  the   bitter  suflt;  : 
and  the  arcursed  death  of  our  hi.-<i>  > 
Snrcqi,  constitute  that  very  ri^btc< 


Ik  lYiaidf   ihe   lii, .   . 

him,"  'J  Cor.  v  2l  ■■  And  be  found  in 
him,  net  having  mine«wn  righteousnetjs 
which  is  of  the  law.  but  that  which  is 
through  tbe  faith  of  Chriit;  the  righ- 
teousness which  is  of  God  by  faitb," 
Phil.  iiL  B.  St-e  also  Jer.  ixiii.  6.  Dan. 
ix.  2*.  tbe  whole  of  th«  ^  chap,  of 
Galatians.  See  articles  HecobcilUt^ 
Tiow,  Hicii'fF0i;3KBe9. 

.X-s  to  tlie  /irofiiriiea  of  jnttificatlon : 
I .  It  is  an  act  of  Uod's  fiee  rrace,  wht^ 
'  ;iny  merit  whatever  in   tie  creature, 
.:[',  iii  a. — 2.  Iiitan  actor  jutticcas 
II  as  grace    the  law  beiug  perfectly 
urflllifd  in  Christ,  ard  divine  justice  sa- 
tisfied, Rom  iii  25!    P»  xaxv    ICi.— 3. 
It  is  an  individual  and  instantaneouaact 
done  at  once,  admitting  of  no  degrees, 
John  ^ii.  3(),--4     l!  is  irrcvi-.rMhle.  and 

'  justification,  ditinca 
are    rot    u  Some    have   disdn- 

guished  it  ,    c,   virtual,  and 

actual.     1.  Dicrctivei  is  (iod's  eternal 

sus  Chrisi 

A  reference  to  tbe  satisfaainn  made  by 

ChriK 3  Actual,  is  when  we  are  «ia- 

bled  to  believe  in  Christ,  ami  by  Utb  ate 
united  to  him  Othen  say  it  httertni, 
because  his  purpost  i  e  ]>  cting  it  was 
from  everlasting  :  and  that,  ns  the  Al- 
■nifihty  viewed  hii  people  in  Christ,  they 
"i-i-c  of  consequtriicr.  justified  in  his 
■ :.  But  il  appears  to  mp,  that  the 
::  cipieon  which  theadv^catesforthia 
.  .riPio!  have  proceeded  is'wroTi;.  They 
■  ■  •  ■:•.!  i;n[ird  the  design  with  die 
for  if  this  diMinction  be  not 
1  tmost  perplexity  will  fol- 
low ine  ■:  .ill  T'-itinn  of  every  subject 
wlucli  -^ii-iLS  ■-  ■■■--  .Ic-^r-e?  rr  God; 
nor  shall  we  be  able  to  fiM-m  any  clear 
ideas  of  his  moral  i  ,    .    what- 

ever.   To  nay  B5  it  the 

eternal  will  of  God  t. 
iustificaiion  ol  tUem 
pose  ;   for.  upon  tht 
as  well  say 


men  ia  the 
to  the  piir- 
grotmd,   we 

■.Mil  of 


Id 


imputed  to  us,  and  that  we  are  not  jus- 
tlficd  by  a  perstinal  nghtei  ""  "" 
pnnfrDa)  thp  ^i-rii:i'.:ii>  v : 


■that  there  shruldb 

I  believe  in  Christ,  a    .  .  ;u;  ous- 

(■  :;■..,.:■■;  M  '.i  imput'd  to  them,  is  oat 
10  be  ilisjiutcd  ;  but  to  soy  lliai  these 
things  were  really  done  from  eternity 
I  (which  we  must  say  if  we  believe  cter- 
jnal  justificatior,)  this  would  be  absurd. 


litis 


)  belies 


!iGnd  from  eternity  laid  the  plan  ofjuiti- 
i'ficBdon;  that  tills  plan  was  ezecutt-d  b) 
tbeliftatid  (tath <i? '.'te'w,  wA*« 
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t}ie  blessing  18  only  manifested,  received, 
and  enjoyed,  when  we  are  regenerated ; 
•0  that  no  roan  can  say,  or  has  any  rea- 
son to  conclude,  he  is  justified,  until  he 
believes  in  Christ,  Rocn.  v.  1. 

The  efftcU  or  bleamgt  of  justifica- 
tion, are,  1.  An  entire  freedom  from  all 
penal  evils  in  this  life,  and  that  which  b 
to  come,  1  Cor.  iii.  22.*-3.  Peace  with 
God,  Rom.  V.  1.-— 3.  Access  to  God 
through  Christ,  Eph.  iii.  12.—4.  Accep- 
tance with  God,  Eph.  v.  27.—^.  Holy 
confidence  and  security  under  all  the 
difficulties  and  troubles  of  the  present 
sUte,  3  Tim.  i.  12.— 6.  Finally  eternal 
Atvation,  Rom.  viii.  30.  Rom.  v.  18. 

Thus  we  have  given  as  comprehendve 
a  ^ew  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  as 
the  nature  of  this  work  will  admit;  a 
doctrine  which  is  founded  upon  the  sa- 
vred  Scriptures ;  and  which,  so  far  from 


leading  to  licentiousness,  as  some  su^' 
pose,  is  of  all  others  the  most  replete 
with  motives  to  tove,  dependence,  and 
obedience,  Rom;  vi.  1,  2.  A  doctrine 
which  the  primitive  Christians  held  as 
constituting  the  very  essence  of  their  sys- 
tem ;  which  our  rerorment  conndered  as 
the  most  important  point ;  which  our  ve- 
nerable martyrs  gloried  in,  and  sealed 
with  their  blood ;  and  which,  as  the 
church  of  Elngiand  observes,  is  a  "  verjr* 
wholesome  doctrine,  and  full  of  comfort." 
See  Dr  Owen  on  Justification  ;  RawUna  on 
Justification  ;  Edvtirda*  Sertnom  on  ditto  / 
Litne  Street  Leci,  p.  350  ;  Hervetfo  Thermi 
and  Aapasio,  and  Eleven  Lettert ;  Wither^ 
spoon's  Connexion  between  Justification  and 
Holiness ,-  Gill  and  Ridgley*s  Div.  but  rspe- 
cially  Booth*s  Reign  of  Grace,  to  which  I 
am  indebted  for  a  great  part  of  the 
above  article. 


K. 


KEITHIAKS;  a  party  which  sepa- 
rated from  the  Quakers  in  Pennsylva- 
nia in  the  year  1691.  They  were  head- 
ed by  the  famous  George  Keith,  from 
vhom  they  derived  their  name.  Those 
who  persisted  in  their  separation,  after 
their  leader  deserted  them,  practised 
baptism,  and  received  the  Lord's  sup- 
per. This  partv  were  also  called 
Quaker  Bafitiata^  because  they  retained 
the  language,  dress,  and  manner  of  the 
Qual'tr< 

KEYS,  fiowcr  of  the,  a  term  made 
use  of  in  reference  to  ecclesiastical  ju- 
risdiction, denoting  the  power  of  ex 
cemmunicating  and  absolving.  The 
Romanists  say  that  the  pope  has  the 
power  of  the  kevs,  and  can  open  and 
Aut  paradise  as  he  plea&es ;  grounding 
their  opinion  on  that  expression  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  Peter— ••  I  will  give  thee  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  Matt, 
xvi.  19.  But  every  one  must  see  that 
this  is  an  absolute  perversion  of  Scrip 
tare ;  for  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  most  probably  refer  to  the  Gos- 
pel dispensation,  and  denote  the  priwer 
and  authority  of  every  faithful  mmisiter 
to  preach  the  Gospel,  administer  the 
sacraments,  and  exercise  government, 
that  men  may  be  admitted  to  or  ex- 
cluded from  the  church,  as  is  proper. 
See  Absolution 

In  St.  Greeory  we  read  that  it  was 
the  custom  for  the  popes  to  send  a 
goldeo  key  to  princes,  whereih  they  in- 


closed a  little  of  the  filings  of  St.  Peter's 
chain,  kept  with  such  devotion  at  Rome; 
and  that  these  keys  were  worn  in  the 
bosom,  as  being  supposed  to  contain 
some  wonderful  virtues !  Such  has  been 
the  superstition  of  past  ages  ! ! 

KIRK  SESSIONS,  the  name  of  a  pet- 
tv  ecc'essiastical  judicatory  in  Scotland. 
Each  parish «  according  to  its  extent,  is 
divided  into  several  particular  districts, 
every  one  of  which  has  its  own  elder 
and  deacons  to  oversee  it.  A  consistory 
of  the  ministers,  elders,  and  deacons 
of  a  parish  form  a  kirk  session.  These 
meet  once  a  week,  the  minister  being 
their  moderator,  but  without  a  nej^dve 
voice.  It  regulates  matters  relative  to 
public  worship,  elections,  catechising, 
visitations,  &c  It  judges  in  matters  of 
less  scandal ;  but  greater,  as  adultery, 
are  left  to  the  presbytery,  and  in  all  cases 
an  appeal  lies  from  it  to  the  presbytery. 
— Kirk  sessions  have  likewise  the  care 
of  the  poor,  and  poor^s  funds.  See 
Presbyterians. 

KINDNESS,  civil  behaviour,  fa- 
vourable treatment,  or  a  constant  and 
habitual  practice  of  friendly  offices  and 
benevolent  actions  See  Charity.  Gen- 
tleness.      « 

KNIPPERDOLINGS,  a  denomina- 
tion in  the  16th  century  ;  so  called  from 
Bertrand  Knipperdnhng,  who  taught 
that  the  righteous  before  the  day  of 
judgment  shall  have  a  monarchy  oa 
eartQf  and  the  wicked  be  destrofed; 
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ibat  mea  are  not  justified  by  their  faith  y  and  confess  an  error.— IS.  Beware  tf  ^ 
ia  Christ  Jesus;  that  there  is  no  origt- 1  fanciful  temper  of  mind,  and  a  homor^ 
nal  sin  ;  that  infants  ou^ht  not  to  be  I  ous  conduct. — 13.  Have  a  care  o£.ut^ 
baptised,  and  Uiat  immersioo  is  the  only  H  fling  with  things  important  and-  moii 
■wde  of  baptism ;  that  eveij  one  hasl  mentous,  or  of  qiordiigwIUi  ifikogik  aw-^ 
lutiioritgr  to  preach  and  admmister  the  |  fbl  and  sacred.— I'k  £ter  mawtaiii  H 
flKrameiits;  that  men  are  not  obliged 
^puf  respect  to  magistrates;  that  all 
thfan  oognt  to  be  in  common,  and  chat 
il  ialawful  to  marry  many  wives* 

KMOWLEDGB  is  defined  by  Mr. 
Locke  to  be  the  pciceptioo  of  the  coo- 
DBXioo.  and  agreement,  or  disagrrement  || 
■ad  repugnancy  of  oar  ideas.  It  also 
deadtrs  karmngf  or  the  improvement  of 
ear  fiMalties  t^  reading;  experiemce.  or 
tha  acquiring  new  Ideas  or  troths^  by 
seeiiig  a  variety  of  objects,  and  making 
upon  them  in  our  own 
No  man.  says  the  admirable 


vifUMos  and  piooi  Itiaie  of  spirit— 15. 
Walcta  a^OAst  the  prided  of  yov  own 
reason,  knd  a  vahi  conceit  of  fonr  oww 
intellectaal  powen^  with  the  ng^  of 
divine  aid  and  talcMlng.-^16.  Oror  upb 
thereforet  yoof  dally  fegosila  to  00% 
the  Father  of  Ug^  oaf  ho  wooM 
bless  an  your  attempts  and  laboors  lot 
reading,  study,  and  conversatlfan.  Warn 
on  Oie  JHM.  chap.  1.  Dr,  Mm.EdmttrJk^ 
UncertaUngt  JO^/UUncy^  and  fJmrwpUm  ^ 
/hmum  Mtufmiedgtt  JMttt  UttBettrntt 
P9wen  9fMani  8teimaf0  8nwm  mAet9i 

__  ,_  _  axvi.  34.35. 

Pr.  Watts.  Uobhged  to  learn  and  knowl     KNOWLEDGE  OP  BOD  h  otM 


cverjr  tiling ;  this  can  neither  be  sought 
nor  requireid,  for  it  is  utterly  impossible : 
yet  all  persons  are  under  some  obliga- 
tkn  to  improve  their  own  understanding. 
Otherwise  it  will  be  a  barren  desert,  or 
a  fiorest  over^wn  with   weeds  and 
braaibleai    Universal  ignorance,  or  infi- 
nke  error,  will  overspread  the  mind 
which  b  utterly  neglected  and  lies  with- 
eat  anv  cultivation.  The  fbllowinK  rules 
theidwre,  should  be  attended  to  lor  the 
improvement  of  knowledge.  1.   Deeply 
possess  your  mind  with  the  vast  im 
portance  of  a  good  judgment,  and  the 
rich  and  inestimable  advantage  of  right 
reasoning.— 2.    Consider  the  weakness, 
failings*  and  mistakes  of  human  nature 
in  general— 3    Be  not  satisfied  with  a 
dight  view  of  things,  but  to  take  a  wide 
aorvey  now  and  then  of  the  vast  and  un- 
fiailted  regions  of  learning,  the  variety 
of  questions  and  difficulUes  belonging  to 
every  Klence.— 4.    Presome    not    too 
moch  upon  a  bright  genius,  a  ready  wit, 
and  good  parts ;  for  these,  without  study, 
will  never  make  a  man  di  knowledge.— 
tf.  Do  not  imagme  that  large  and  labo- 
fioaa  readmg,  and  a  strong  memory, 
caa  denominate  you  truly  wiie,  without 
awdkaticn  and  studious  thought— 6.  Be 
nol  ao  weak  as  to  ima|;ine  that  a  life  of 
learning  is  a  life  of  lazmess.— 7.  Let  the 
Ikope  of  new  discoveries,  aa  well  as  the 
aitiafiiction    and    pleasure    of   known 
trotba,  animate  your  daily  industry^— 8. 
Do  not  hover  always  on  the  surface  of 
tidngs,  iKMr  take  up  suddenly  with  mere 
appearances.— 9,  Once  a  day,  especiallv 
hi  tile  eariy  years  of  life  aoid  study,  call 
fonaelvea  to  an  account  what  new  ideas 
yoQ  have  gained.— 10.  Maintain  a  con- 
Otant  watch  at  all  times,  against  a  dog- 
oadeal  spirits— it.  Be  humble  and  cou- 
nceooa  enoogh  to  retraci  any  aaiatakOi 


taken  for  the  fear  of  Ood  and  the  whfllg 
of  religioD.    There  is,  faideed,  a  ifaca-' 
tative  knowkdge^  which  eondtats  only  U 
the  belief  of  Ins  ealiientie,  and  the  ao- 
knowtedgroetft  of  his  perfectkm,  bat  hot 
no  inlhnmce  on  the  heart  and  condact. 
A  9pinimai  mningr  knowledjaa  coaslaW 
in  veneration  for  the  DlfmeBefaig,FnL 
Ixaxix.  7  love  to  him  aa  an  <»3eot  of 
beaoty  and  goodneaa.  Zech  Is.  IT.Iiaai* 
hie  coafideaco  in  hia  men^  aad  pea* 
miae.  Paid.  ix.  10.  and  sinceifo,  tmUStmt 
and  persevering  obedience  to  hia  #ordt 
IJohniLa.    Itmayfhrtherbeoonaklcr* 
ed  aa  a  knowledge  of  God.  the  Father; 
of  his  lofe,  foithlolness.  power,  te.  Or 
the  Son,  aa  it  rehitea  to  the  dlnltr  of 
hia  nature,  1  John  v.  20.  the  anrtablB^ 
of  hia  officea,  Ifeb.  is.  the  pcrfeetkn  ojf 
his  work,  Psalm  IxvilL  IB.  the  brigbtneaa 
of  hisexample.  Acta  z.  30  and  the pia* 
valency  of  his  intercession,  Heb.  vil.  35. 
Of  the  Holy  Ghost,  aa  equal  widi  the 
Father  and  the  Son ;  of  hia  agency  ae 
enlightener  and  comforter ;  aa  alao  far 
his  work  of  wlmeasing,  sancd^ing^  and 
directhig  his  people^  John  xv.  xvL  9 
Cor.  IH.  17, 18.  John  Itt.  5, 6.  Ron.  vii. 
16.    This  knowledge  may  be  ooashlowd 
as  experimental,  2  Tins.  1. 12.  lldadalU 
Job.  idil.  15. 14  affectionate,  1  John  HL 
19.  hiauenda}»  Ps.  'Ix.  10.  liatt  ▼.  16b 
humiliating,  ba.  vl.  Jd>  xUL  5,  6.  aalia- 
fying,  Paal.  xxxvl.  7.  Pifov.  IH.  17.  and 
superior  to  aQ  other  knowledge^  PULilL 
&   The  advantages  of  refigsioa  know* 
ledge  are  ever^  way  great    it  ftnlla 
the  basis  of  true  honour  aad  fettcity. 
**  not  all  the  lustre  of  a  nbble  bii^«  aoi 
all  the  influence  of  weahh,  not  all  the 
pomp  of  titlea,  aot  all  the  spleadcur  of 
power,  can  give  dignity  to  the  aoal  that 
la  deatltote  of  toward  uapraveaicnt  Bi^ 
^ds  we  are  aUad  to  angaaiOKl 
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pabic  of  riunp;  for  ever  in  the  scale  of 
beingf.    Such  is  itn  inherent  worth,  that 
it  halh  always  been  repr^'sented  under 
the  most  pleasing  iina,<ei.  In  particular, 
it  hath  been  compared  to  Iig;ht,  the  m.-^st 
valuable  and  reviving  part  of  nature's 
works,  and  to  that   (glorious  luminary 
which  is  tiie  most  beiiuiiful  aiid  trans 
porting  object  our  eyes  behold.    If  we 
entertain  any  doubts  concerning  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  religioiiB  kmiwledge,  let 
us  look  around  us,  and  we  shall  be  con- 
vinced how  desirable   it  is  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  God,  with  spiritual,  with 
eternal  things.    Observe  the  difference 
between  a  cultivated  and  barren  coun- 
try.    While  the  former   is  a   lovely, 
dieerfulf  and  delightful  sight,  the  other 
administers  a  spectacle  of  horror.  There 
it  an  equal  difference  between  the  na- 
tions amoog  whom  the  principles  of  piety 
prevail  and  the  nations  that  are  overrun 
with   idolatry,  superstition,   and  error. 
Knowledge,  also  is  of  great  importance 
to  our  personal  and  private  felicity  :  it 
fomishes  a  pleasure  that  cannot  be  met 
with  in  the  poMession  of  inferior  enjoy- 
ments t    a  fine  entertainment,    which 
adds  a  relish  to  prosperity,  and  alle- 
viates the  hour  of  distress.    It  throws  a 
luBtre  upon  greatness,  and  reflects  an 
honour  upon  poverty.    Know 'edge  will 
also  instruct  us  how  to  apply  our  several 
talents  for  the  benfit  of  mankind.    It 
will  make  us  capable  of  advising  and 
regulating  others.    Hence  we  may  he- 
come  the  lU^tsof  the  worfd,  and  diffuse 
Uiose  benencent  beams  around  us,  which 
shall  shine  on  braighted  travellers,  and 
discover  the  path  of  rectitude  and  bliss. 
This  knowledge,  also,  tends  to  destroy 
bigotry  and  enuiusiasm.    To  this  we  are 
indebted  for  the4mportant  change  which 
liitth  been  made  since  the  beginning  of 
the  reformation.    To  this  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  general  cultivation  and 
refinement    of   the  understandings  of 
men.    It  is  owing  to  this  that  even  ar 
bkrary  governments  seem  to  have  lost 
aomething  of  their  original    ferocity, 
a&d  that  there  is  a  source  of  improve- 
ment in  Europe  which  will,  we  hope,  in 
fiiUjre  times,  shed  the  most  delightful 
influences  on  society,  and  unite  its  mem- 
bers in  harmony,  peace,  and  love.    Biit 
the  advantages  of  knowledge  are  still 
mater,  for  it  points  out  to  us  an  eternal 
fidicity.    The  several  branches  of  hu- 
man science  are  intended  only  to  bless 
and  adorn  our  present  existence  ;  hut 
religious  knowMge  bids  us  provide  for 
an  immortal  being,  sets  the  path  of  sal- 
vation before  us,  and  is  our  inseparable 
companion  in  the  road  to  glory.    As  it] 
iiHlnicts  in  the  way  to  endless  bliss,  so* 


it  will  survive  that  mighty  day  when  ail 
worldly  literature  and  accomplishments 
shall  for  ever  ceatie.  At  tlicit  solemn 
peri'Kl,  in  which  the  records  and  re- 
gisters Cif  men  shnll  t^r  destroyed,  the 
sy!A.emH  of  human  policy  be  dissolved, 
arul  the  graiultst  works  of  genius  die> 
the  wibdom  which  is  spirituarand  hea- 
venly shall  not  only  subsist,  but  be  in- 
creased to  an  extent  that  human  nature 
cannot  in  this  life  admit.  Our  views  of 
things,  at  present,  are  obscure,  imper- 
fect, partial,  and  liable  to  error;  but 
when  we  arrive  to  the  realms  of  ever- 
lasting light,  the  clouds  that  shadowed 
our  understanding  will  be  removed; 
we  shall  behold  with  amaxing  clearness 
the  attributes,  ways,  and  works  of  God  ; 
fthall  perceive  more  distincUy  the  design 
of  his  dispensations ;  shall  trace  with 
rapture  the  wonders  of  nature  and 
grace,  and  become  acquainted  with  a 
thousand  glorious  objects,  of  which  the 
imagination  can  as  yet  have  no  concep- 
tion.^ 

In  order  to  increase  in  the  knowledge 
of  God,  there  must  be  dependence  on 
Him  from  whom  all  light  proceeds, 
James  i.  d.  attention  to  his  revealed 
will,  John  V.  39.  a  watchful  spirit  against 
corrupt  affections,  Luke  zxi.  34.  an  num- 
ble  frame  of  mind,  Ps.  sotv.  9.  frequent 
meditation,  Ps.  civ.  34.  a  persevering 
design  for  conformity  to  the  divine 
image,  Hos.  vi.  3.  Chnrnoek**  9Ftrln, 
vol.  ii.  p.  381  ;  SaitrirCs  Senn,  vol.  i.  ser. 
1  ;  Gilrt  Body  of  Div,  vol.  iii.  p.  12  Svo. ; 
Tillot9on*9  Sermotis,  sermon  113  ;  ff'atu' 
Works,  vol.  i.  ser.  45 ;  Halt* a  Sermons  on 
the  Advmntages  of  Knowledge  to  the  Latwer 
Classes, 

KNOWLEDGE  OF  GOD.  See  Om- 
niscience. 

KOKAN,  or  Alcoran,  the  Scrip- 
ture (T  Bible  of  the  Mahometans,  con- 
taining the  revelations  and  doctrines  of 
their  pretended  prophet. 

1.  Koran,  divisions  of  the.  The  Ko- 
ran is  divided  into  one  hundred  and  four- 
teen hirger  portions  of  very  unequal 
length,  which  we  call  chapters^  but  the 
Arabians  Sr^var  in  the  singular  Sura  : 
a  word  rarely  used  on  any  other  occa- 
sion, and  properly  signifying  a  row,  or 
a  regular  senes ;  as  a  course  of  bricks 
in  Ixiilding,  or  a  rank  of  soldiers  in  an 
army,  and  is  the  same  in  use  and  im- 
port with  the  Sura,  or  Tora,  of  the 
Jews;  who  also  call  the  fifty -three  sec- 
tions of  the  Pentateuch  Sedarim^  a  word 
oi  the  same  signification.  These  chap- 
ters are  not,  in  the  manuscript  copies, 
distinguished  bv  their  numerical  order, 
but  by  particular  titles,  which  are  ta- 
ken aometimes  from  a  peculiar  subject 
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treated  cf,  or  permit  mentionrd  therein;  11  mark  and  diatingmshiiiK  <;hanic^eristaq 
unallv  from  the  first   word  of  note,    ^ -^^-s- -^«-^-~  t.  t.^-. 1 . 

ejMCtly  ID  the  tame  manner  at  the  Jews 
hate  nuBed  their  SSedarim  ;  though  the 
wofd  Imn  which  some  chafiters  are 
iiBUiiiiiaCid  be  very  dfttant  cowards 
fkt  iMcBe,  or  perhaps  the  end  of  the 
chapter;  which  «eems  ridieulnos.  But 
die  aecadoo.ol  this  appears  to  have 

that  the  Teru  or  passage  wherein 

wordoocors,  was,  in  poiiit  uf  time* 


of  their  religion,  it  beingcounted  a-^orC 
of  tmpietv  to  omit  it.  The  lewSi  and 
eastern  Christians,  for 'the  sapie  por- 
me«  makeme  of  simitaar  tes^  BvC 
Ittahnmet  probaMy  took  this  form  ftMto 
the  Vermk  Magi,  who  begsn  their 
books  hi  thcM  word%  Mnmm  rmdmn, 
kakfkoMghm'  drndan    that    )^    Mm  m 

There  are  twenty-nfaie  chaplera  of  tki 
lercaled  and  committed  to  writfaig  be.]  Koran  which  have  this  pecoaarity.tiiaa 
foer  the  other  verses  of  the  same  chap»|  thejr  begm  with  oertmii  letters  off  tfM 
(btr  wldc|i  precede  it  in  order ;  and  the  I  alphab^  some  with  sin^^e  ooei^  edwea 
ttitb  bciag  to  the  chapter  before  it  was  R  with  more.  These  tetters  die  Bfali»t 
completed,  or  the  passages  redoced  to  |  metans  believe  to  be  ttiepecQUarmaeiu 
their  present  order,  the  verse  from  I  of  the  Koran,  and  to  cooeeal  aeveni 
wtienee  such  title  was  ukeadki  not  I  prafemid  mjpslerlea ;  the  ccitaki  uader* 
alwaya  liappen  to  begin  the  chapter.  H  standmg  of  which,  the  flDwie  iotelli 
8sHe  diaDters  have  two  or  more  titles,  H  confess,  has  net  been  oommwl 
eecaaiened  by  the  difference  of  the  co-fl  any  mortal,  tlieir  prophet  only 
piefc  Some  of  them  bemg  pretended  Red:  notwithstanding  which,  some 
te  hatve  been  revealed  at  Mecca,  andfl  the  liberty  of  gnessmg  at  thehr  a 
odien  at  Medina,  the  noting  thb  dif  |  mg  by  that  speoes  of  cabab  called  hf 
fonnoe  saakes  apart  of  the  tiUe.  Eveiy  R  the  Jews  J<fkkuik&H. 
chspter  te  divided  into  smaller  portions,  R  3.  JTmwii.  g^tmtd  dn^rfAe.  The 
of  very  anequal  length  also,  which  we  flmeral  design  of  the  Koran  was  to  vitee 
CBBlDsnarily  call  wrwr  /  bat  the  Are-  the  pr6fosson  of  tlie  three  diflhmt  re* 
hie  ^eeid  te  ./lyqi,  the  same  with  theR  Hgioiis,  then  feltowed  hi  tlw  popnlnee 


OmA,  and  signifies  t^  or 
/^  each  as  the  secrets  of  God, 
Ub  attribotes,  worlu,  jodgments,  and 
ordinanoes,  delivered  in  mose  verses  s 
■any  of  whicb  have  their  particalar 
titles,  also,  imposed  in  the  same  manner 
aa  those  of  the  chapters.  Besides  these 
oncqmd  divisions,  the  Mahometans 
have  also  divided  their  Koran  into  sixty 
eqnal  portions,  wliich  they  call  Jinxab^ 
in  the  dnguter  iSr6,  each  sutxlivided  hiio 
four  eqoal  parts;  which  te  likewise 
an  imitation  of  the  Jews,  who  have 
an  ancient  division  of  their  Mishna 
IniD  lixty  portions,  called  MoMie' 
MGh.  Bat  the  Koran  is  more  usually 
dMded  into  thirty  sections  oaly,  named 
yeso,  from  the  smgular  Jbs,  each  of 
twice  die  length  of  the  former,  and  in 
Wkm  flsanner  subdivided  into  four  parts. 
IVee  divlsMns  are  for  the  use  of  the 
rendtis  of  thr*  Koran  in  the  royal  tem* 
plea,  nr  in  the  adjoining  chapeli  where 
the  enperors  ancf  great  men  are  intei^ 
fed;  or  wliom  there  are  thirty  bekng. 
lofte  every  chapel,  and  each  reads  his 
every  day ;  so  that  tli6  whole 
te  read  over  once  a  day.  Next 
tlie  title,  at  the  name  of  evety 
except  only  the  ohith,  te  pre- 
the  foUowing  solemn  form,  by  the 
MMtena,  called  the  Mimaihh — ' 
**  fei  the  name  of  tlie  most  roercifol 
Oei;*   whidi  form   they  constantly 


country  of  Arnbia,  \ii^M]^  for  tne  isoat 
part,  wandered  wituoot  xoddaib  OMt  ship 
greater  number  being  IdoEuos,  imi  the 
rest  Jewa  and  Christtins,  mostly  of  er- 
roneous opinion,)  in  the  knowledge  and 
wonhip  of  one  God,  under  the  sanctioQ 
of  certain  laws  and  ceremoidea,  partly 
oi  ancient,  and  partly  of  novel  institQ- 
tion,  enforced  bv  the  eonsidemtion  ee 
rewards  and  punishments  houi  temponl 
and  eternal ;  and  to  bring  them  all  te 
the  obedience  of  Mahomet,  as  the  pre* 
phet  and  ambassador  of  God ;  wIh^ 
after  the  repeated  admonitions,  piw- 
mises,  and  threats  of  former  agesb  trae 
sent  at  test  to  establlsb  and  jpropagam 
God*s  rdlgion  on  earth  i  and  to  be  a^ 
knowtedged  chief  pontMP  hi  apteitani 
matters,  as  well  aa  supreme  pnnee  in 
temporal  The  great  doctrine,  thenb 
of  the  Koran  te  the  V|^<i' 9^^  ^ 
restore  which,  Mahoasct  pretended 
was  the  chief  end  of  his  mlssinn ;  ft 
being  lakl  down  by  him  aa  a 
tal  truth.  That  there  never  was^ 
ever  can  be,  morr  than  one  ti 
dox  religion:  that,  thoegli  the partton- 
ter  tews  or  ceranwnles  are  only 
poraryand  subject  te  alteratien  aa 
tag  to  the  cfivhie  direction  I  yet  the 
stanceofit,  befaig eternal  Irath,  te 
liable  to  change,  but  coathNMn  fanmi 
Uythc  same  i  and  that,  whcneier  liri|i 
rengion  became 


at  the  begbatog  of  all  Uieirboqfc|in  qaentiateb  GedESTSe 
and  writings  in  general,  as  a  pecalar  re4nmnn 
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Hiereof  hy  several  ^  prophets,  oF  whom 
Males 'and  Jesus,  were  the  most  dis- 
tinguished, til)  the  appearance  of  Ma- 
homet, who  is  their  seal,  and  no  other 
to  be  expected  after  him.  The  more 
efi«^tua|]y  to  engage  people  to  hearken 
to  him,  great  part  of  the  Koran  is  em- 
pkqred  in  relating  examples  of  dread- 
nil  punishments  formerly  inflicted  by 
God  on  those  who  rejected  and  abused 
hii  messengers ;  several  of  which  stories, 
or  some  circumstances  of  them,  are  ta- 
ken from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
but  many  more  from  the  apocryphal 
books  and  traditions  of  the  Jews  and 
Christians  of  those  ages,  set  up  in  the 
Koran  as  truths,  in  opposition  to  the 
ScripUires,  which  the  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians are  charged  with  having  altered  ; 
ttkU  indeed,  few  or  none  of  the  relations 
of  drcumstances  in  the  Koran  were  in- 
rented  by  Mahomet,  as  is  generally 
npposed ;   it  being  easy  to  trace  the 

Seatest  part  of  them  much  higher,  as 
e  rest  might  be,  were  more  of  these 
books  extant,  and  where  it  worth  while 
to  make  the  inquiry.  The  rest  of  the 
Alcoran  is  taken  up  in  prescribing  ne- 
cessary laws  and  directions,  frequent 
admonitions  to  moral  and  divine  virtues, 
ttyt  worship  and  reverence  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  and  resignation  to  his 
irlll.  One  of  their  most  learned  com- 
mentators distinguishes  the  contents  of 
the  Alcoran  into  allegorical  and  literal : 
under  the  former  are  comprehended  all 
the  obscure,  parabolical,  and  enigmatic- 
al passages,  with*  such  laws  as  are  re- 
pealed or  abrogated ;  the  latter,  such  as 
are  clear,  and  in  full  force.  The  most 
excellent  moral  in  the  whole  Alcoran, 
interpreters  say,  is  that  in  the  chapter 
JU  mbraf,  viz.  •*  Show  merry,  do  good  to 
all,  and  dispute  not  with  the  ignorant ;" 
or»  as  Mr.  Sale  reriders  it.  Use  indul- 
gence, command  that  which  is  just,  and 
withdraw  far  from  the  ig^norant.  Ma- 
bomet,  according  to  the  authors  of  the 
Ketchaf^  having  begged  of  the  angel 
Gabriel  a  more  ample  explication  of 
this  passage,  received  it  in  the  follow- 
ing terms ;  "  Seek  him  who  turns  thee 
onti  give  to  him  who  takes  from  thee, 
INUxlon  him  who  injures  thee  ;  for  God 
will  have  ^ou  plant  in  your  souls  the 
roots  of  his  chief  perfections."  It  is 
aaqr  to  see  that  this  commentary  is 
borrowed  from  the  Gospel.  In  reality, 
tlie  necessity  of  forgiving  enemies, 
diongb  frequently  inculcated  in  the  Al- 
coran, Is  of  a  later  date  among  the  Ma 
hometans,  than  among  the  Christians  ; 
aaoiig  those  later  than  among  the 
bealbeos;  and  to  be  traced  originally 
juoeog  the  Jew»»  See  Exodos.  xxxiii. 


4,  5.)  But  it  matters  not  so  much  who 
had  it  first  as  who  observes  it  best. 
The  caliph  Hassan,  son  of  Hali,  being 
at  table,  a  slave  let  fall  a  dish  df  meat 
reeking  hot,  which  scalded  him  severe* 
ly  The  slave  fell  on  his  knees  rehears 
ing  these  words  of  the  Alcoran,  **  Para* 
dise  is  for  those  who  restrain  their  an- 
ger.**  "1  am  not  angry  widi  thee," 
answered  the  caliph.  **  And  for  those 
who  forgive  offemes  against  them," 
continues  the  slave*  **1  forgive  thee 
thine,''  replies  the  caliph.  *'  But,  above 
all,  for  tliose  who  return  good  for  evil," 
adds  the  slave,  **  I  set  thee  at  liberty," 
rejoined  the  caliph ;  '*  and  I  give  tnee 
U-n  dinars."  There  are  also  a  great 
number  of  occasional  passages  in  the 
Alcoran  relating  only  to  particular 
emergencies.  For  this  advanuge  Ma- 
homet had,  by  his  piecemeal  method 
of  receiving  and  delivering  his  revela- 
tions, that,  whenever  he  happened  to 
be  perplexed  with  any  thing,  he  had  a 
certain  resource  in  some  new  morsel  of 
revelation.  It  was  an  admirable  con- 
trivance to  bring  down  the  whole  Al- 
coran only  to  the  lowest  heaven,  not  to 
earth;  since,  had  the  whole  been 
published  at  once,  innumerable  db^ec- 
tions  would  have  been  made,  which  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to 
have  solved  ;  but  as  he  received  it  by 
parcels,  as  God  saw  fit  they  should  tie 
published  for  the  conversion  and  in- 
struction of  the  people,  he  had  a  sure 
way  to  answer  all  emergencies,  and 
to  extricate  himself  with  honour  htm 
any  difficulty  which  might  occur. 

3.  Kororii  histort/  of  the.  It  is  the 
common  opinion,  that  Mahomet,  as- 
sisted by  one  Sergius,  a  monk,  oompo^ 
sed  this  book  ;  but  the  Mussulmans  be- 
lieve it  as  an  article  of  their  faith,  that 
the  prophet,  who,  they  say,  was  an 
illiterate  nyin,  had  no  concern  in  indi- 
ting it ;  but  that  it  was  given  him  by 
God,  who,  to  that  end,  made  use  of  the 
ministry  of  the  angel  Gabriel;  that 
however,  it  was  communicated  to  him 
by  little  and  little,  a  verse  at  a  time, 
and  in  different  places,  during  the  course 
of  23  years.— ••  And  hence,  say  they 
**  proceed  that  disorder  and  confusion 
visible  in  the  work  ;"  which,  in  truth, 
arc  so  great,  that  all  their  doctors  have 
never  been  able  to  adjust  them ;  for 
Mihomet,  or  rather  his  copyist,  having 
put  all  the  loose  verses  promiscuously 
in  a  book  together,  it  was  impossible 
ever  to  retrieve  the  order  wherein  they 
were  delivered.  These  23  years  whicn 
the  angel  employed  in  Qonveyine  the 
Alcoran  to  llanemet,  are  of  wonderful 
fwervice  to  his  followers;  inasmuch  as 
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Uiey  iurnish  them  with  an  answer  to 
6ocn  as  tax  them  with  those  glaring 
oootradictions  of  which  the  book  is  full, 
and  which  they  piously  father  upon  God 
hunaelf ;  alleging  that,  in  tht  course  ot 
BO  kmrn  a  time,  he  repealed  and  altered 
aeveral  doctrines  and  prt'cepts  which 
the  prophet  had  before  received  of  him. 
M.  l^Iierfoelot  thinks  it  probable  that 
when  the  heresies  of  the  Nestorians, 
Eutychians,  &c.  had  been  condemned 
fay  cecomenical  councils,  ittany  bishops, 
prieftts,  monks,  &c.  being  driven  into 
the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Egj-pt,  fur- 
nidied  the  impostor  with  passages,  and 
crude,  ill-conceived  doctrines  out  of  the 
Scriptures ;  and  that  it  was  hence  that 
the  Alcoran  became  so  full  of  the  wild 
and  erroneous  opinions  of  those  heretics. 
The  Jews  also,  who  were  very  nume- 
rals in  Arabia,  furnished  materials  for 
the  Alcoran ;  nor  is  it  without  some 
ireMon  that  they  boast  twelve  of  their 
chief  doctors  to  have  been  the  authors  of 
Ihb  work.  The  Alcoran,  while  Maho- 
met lived,  was  only  kept  in  loose  sheets: 
hb  successor,  Abubeker,  hrst  collected 
chem  into  a  volume,  and  committed  the 
keeping  of  it  to  Haphsa,  the  widow  of 
Mahomet,  in  order  to  l)e  consulted  as 
an  original ;  and  there  being  a  gixxS  deal 
of  diversity  between  the  several  copies 
already  dispersed  throughout  the  pru- 
▼incest  Ottoman,  successor  of  Aixibe- 
ker,  procured  a  great  number  of  copies 
to  be  taken  from  that  of  Haphsa,  at  the 
same  time  suppressing  all  the  others 
Dot  conformable  to  the  original.  Ihe 
chief  differences  in  the  present  copies 
of  this  book  consists  in  the  points,  which 
were  not  in  use  in  the  time  of  Mahomet 
and  his  immediate  successors ;  but  were 
added  since,  to  ascertain  the  reading, 
after  the  example  of  the  Masoretes, 
who  added  the  like  points  to  the  He- 
brew texts  of  Scripture.  There  are  se- 
ven principal  editions  of  the  Alcoran : 
two  at  Medina,  one  at  Mecca,  one  at 
Cuffa,  one  at  Bassnra,  one  in  Syria,  and 
the  common,  or  vulgatc  edition.  The 
first  contains  6000  verses,  the  others 
smrpassing  this  number  by  200  or  236 
\'erses ;  but  the  number  of  words  and 
letters  is  the  same  in  all;  viz.  77,639 
words,  and  323,015  letters.  The  num- 
ber of  commentaries  on  the  Alcoran  is 
no  large,  that  the  bare  titles  wotild  make 
a  huge  volume.  Ben  O&chair  has  writ- 
ten the  history  of  them,  entitled,  Tankh 
An  Otchair,  The  principal  among  tiiem 
are,  Reidhaori,  Thaalebi  Zamalscha- 
ri,  and  Bacai.  The  Mahometans  have 
a  podtive  Theology  built  on  the  Alco- 
jm  and  tradition,  a^  well  a^  a  scholas- 


tical  one  built  on  reason.  They  have 
likewise  their  casuists,  and  a  kind  of 
canon  law,  wherein  they  distinguish 
between  what  is  of  divine  and  what  of 
positive  right  They  have  their  bene* 
Hciaries,  too,  chaplains,  almoners,  and 
canonsy  who  read  a  chapter  every  day 
Dut  of  the  Alcoran  in  their  mos<}ues,  and 
have  prebends  annexed  to  their  office. 
The  hatib  nt  the  musque  is  what  we  call 
thtr  parson  of  the  parish  ;  and  thttha'k* 
are  the  preachers,  who  take  their  tests 
out  of  the  Alcoran. 

4.  Korattt  Jilahometan  faith  concerning. 
It  is  the  general  belief  among  the  Ma- 
hometans, that  the  Koran  is  of  divine 
original ;  nay,  that  it  is  eternal  and  un- 
created ;  remaining,  as  some  express  it, 
in  the  very  essence  of  God :  and  the  first 
transcript  has  been  from  everlasUiw,  by 
(lod's  throne,  written  on  a  table  ol  vast 
bigness,  called  the  preeerced  tables  in 
which  are  also  recorded  the  divine  de- 
crees, past  and  future ;  that  a  copy  from 
this  table,  in  one  volume,  upon  paper, 
was  by  the  mmistry  of  the  angel  Gabriel 
sent  down  to  the  lowest  heaven,  in  the 
month  Kamadnn,  on  the  night  of  power, 
from  whence  Gabriel  revealed  it  to 
Mahomet  in  parcels,  some  at  Mecca, 
and  some  at  Medina,  at  different  times, 
during  tht-  space  of  twenty- three  years, 
as  the  exigency  of  affairs  required; 
giving  him.  however,  the  consolation  to 
show  him  the  whole  (which  they  tell  ns 
was  bound  in  silk,  and  adorned  with  gold 
and  precious  stones  of  paradise)  once  a 
V  ear  ;  but  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  he 
had  the  favour  to  see  it  twice.  Thej' 
say  that  only  ten  chapters  were  deli- 
vered entire,  the  rest  being  revealed 
piece-nical,  and  written  down  from  time 
to  time  by  the  prophet's  amanuensis,  in 
such  a  part  of  such  and  such  a  chap- 
ter, till  they  were  completed,  according 
to  the  directions  of  the  angel-  The  first 
parcel  that  was  revealed  is  generally 
agreed  tn  have  been  the  first  five  verses 
of  the  ninety-sixth  chapter.  In  fine, 
the  book  of  the  Alcoran  is  held  in  the 
highest  esteem  and  reverence  among  the 
Musselmans.  They  dare  not  so  much 
as  touch  the  Alcoran  without  being  first 
washed,  or  legally  purified;  to  prevent 
which  an  inscription  is  put  on  the  co» 
ver  or  label— 1>I  none  umch  but  they  vh§ 
are  clean.  It  is  read  with  great  care 
and  respect,  being  never  held  below 
the  ginlle.  They  swear  bv  it;  take 
omens  from  it  on  all  weighty  occasions ; 
carry  it  with  them  to  war;  write  sen- 
tences of  it  on  their  banners  ;  adorn  it 
with  gold  and  prtci<ius  stones ;  and 
knowinglv  not  suffer  i^  tn  be  in  the  pm 
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of  anf  of  a  different  religion, 
^me  say  that  it  is  pumshable  even 
with  death,  in  a  Christian,  to  touch  it; 
othery^  that  the  veneradon  of  the  Mus- 
aelmans  leads  them  to  condemn  the 
timnslating  it  into  any  other  language, 
at  a  profonation ;  but  these  seem  to  oe 
exaggerations.  The  Mahometans  have 
taken  care  to  have  their  Scriptures  trans- 
lated into  the  Persian,  the  Javan,  the 
Malayan,  and  other  languages  t  though 
out  of  reqpect  to  the  original,  these  ver- 
sions are  generally,  if  not  always,  inter- 
ineated. 

5.  XeroHf  nteeest  of  ihe,  accounted  for. 
The  author  of  the  *'  View  of  Christiani- 
ty and  Mahomstanism,"  observes,  that, 
^by  the  advocates  of  Mahometanism, 
the  Koran  has  always  been  held  forth 
aa  the  greatest  of  miracles,  and  equally 
atopendous  with  the  act  of  raisina  the 
dead.  The  miracles  of  Moses  and  Jesus, 
they  say,  were  transient  and  temporary; 
but  that  of  the  Koran  is  permanent  and 
perpetual,  and  therefore  far  surpasses 
all  the  miraculous  events  of  preceding 
ages.  We  will  not  detract  from  the  real 
merits  of  the  Koran ;  we  allow  it  to  be 
generally  elegant,  and  often  sublime; 
Eat  at  the  same  time  we  reject  with  dis- 
dain its  arrogant  pretence  to  any  thing 
aopematural ;  all  the  real  excellence  of 
the  work  being  easily  referable  to  natu- 
ral and  visible  causes.  In  the  language 
of  Arabia,  a  language  extremely  loved 
and  diligently  cultivated  by  the  people 
to  whom  it  was  vernacular,  Mahomet 
found  advantages  which  were  never  en- 
joyed by  any  former  or  succeeding  im- 
postor. It  requires  not  the  eye  of  a 
philosopher  to  discover  in  every  soil  and 
country  a  principle  of  national  pride  : 
and  if  we  look  back  for  many  ages  on 
the  history  of  the  Arabians,  we  shall  ea- 
sily perceive  that  pride  among  them  in- 
variably to  have  consisted  in  the  know- 
ledge and  improvement  of  their  native 
language.  I'he  Arabic,  which  has  been 
justly  esteemed  the  most  copious  of  the 
eastern  tongues,  which  had  existed  from 
the  remotest  antiquity,  which  had  been 
embellished  by  numberlt^ss  poets,  and 
refined  by  the  constant  exercise  of  the 
natives,  was  the  most  successful  instru- 
ment which  Mahomet  employed  in 
planting  his  new  religion  among  diem. 
Admirably  adapted  by  its  nnrivalled 
harmony,  and  by  its  endless  variety,  to 
add  painting  to  expression,  and  to  pni^ 
sue  the  imagination  in  its  unbounded 
flight,  it  became  in  the  hands  of  Maho- 
pnet  an  irrisistible  charm  to  blind  the 
judgment  and  to  captivate  the  fancy  of 
liistolloifers.  Of  that  description  of  men 


who  first  composed  the  adherents  ■  of 
Mahomet,  and  to  whom  the  Koran  was 
addressed,  few,  probably,  were  ablQ  to 
pass  a  very  accurate  judgment  on  the 
propriety  of  the  sentiments,  \)r  on  the 
beauty  of  the  diction :  but  all  could  judge 
of  the  military  abilities  of  their  leaden 
and  in  the  midst  of  their  admiration,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  they 
would  ascribe  to  his  com|)<«itions  every 
imaginary  beauty,  of  inspired  language. 
The  shepherd  and  the  soldier,  though 
awake  to  the  charms  of  those  wild  bat 
beautiful  compositions,  in  which  were 
celebrate^  their  favourite  occupations 
of  love  or  war,  were  yet  little  able  to 
criticise  any  other  works  than  those 
which  were  addressed  to  their  ioiagina- 
tion  or  their  heart  To  abstract  reaaoD- 
ings  on  the  attributes  and  the  dispensap 
tions  of  the  Deity,  to  the  compurative 
excellencies  of  rival  religions,  to  the  con* 
sistency  of  any  one  religious  system  in 
all  its  parts,  and  to  the  force  of  its  va- 
rious proofs,  they  were  quite  inattentive- 
In  such  a  situation,  the  appearance  of  a 
work  which  possessed  something  like 
wisdom  and  consistence;  which  pre- 
scribed the  rules  and  illustrated  the  du- 
ties of  life;  and  which  contained  the 
principles  of  a  new  and  comparativdy 
sublime  theology,  independentiv  of  its 
real  and  permanent  merit,  was  likely  to 
excite  their  astonishment,  and  to  be- 
come the  standard  of  future  compoHtion. 
In  the  first  periods  of  the  literature  of 
every  country,  something  of  this  kind 
has  happened.  The  father  of  Grecian 
poetry  very  obviously  influenced  the  taste 
and  imitation  of  his  country,  ^rhe  mo- 
dem nations  of  Europe  all  possess  some 
original  author,  who,  rising  from  the 
darkness  of  former  ages,  has  begun  the 
career  of  composition,  and  tinctured 
with  the  character  of  his  own  imagina- 
tion the  stream  which  has  flowed  through 
his  posterit>%  But  the  prophet  of  Ara- 
bia had  in  this  reg^ect  advantages  pecu- 
liar to  himself.  His  compositions  were 
not  to  his  followers  the  woiiLS  of  roan, 
but  the  genuine  language  of  Heaven 
which  had  sent  him.  They  were  not 
confined,  therefore,  to  that  admiration 
which  is  so  liberally  bestowed  on  the 
earliest  productions  of  genius,  or  to  that 
fond  attachment  with  which  men  every 
where  regard  the  original  compositions 
of  their  country ;  but  with  their  admi- 
ration they  blended  their  ptetv.  To 
know  and  to  feel  the  beauties  of  the  Ko- 
ran, was  in  some  respect  to  share  In  the 
temper  of  heaven  <  and  he  who  waamoit 
affected  with  admiration  in  the  perusal 
of  its  beanties,  seemed  fitly  the  oMcf 
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of  thai  lucrcy  which  had  given  it  to  ig- 
norant mnn.  The  Koran,  therefore,  be- 
ca4ne  naturally  and  necessarily  the  stan- 
dard of  taste.  Witii  a  lan'r*uage  thus 
hallowed  in  their  imaginations,  they 
vere  too  well  satisfied  either  to  dispute 
its  dqgaincet  or  improve  its  structure. 
In  mooeediiig  ages,  the  additional  sanc- 
tion of  antiquity  or  prescription,  was 
eiven  to  those  compositions  which  their 
mthert  had  admitted ;  and  while  the  be- 
lief of  its  divine  original  continues,  that 
admiration  which  has  thus  become  the 
test  and  the  duty  of  the  faithful,  can  nei- 
ther be  altered  nor  diminished.  When 
therefore,  we  consider  these  peculiar 
advantages  of  the  Koran,  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  be  surprised  at  the  admiration  in 
which  it  is  held.  But,  if  descending  to 
a  mora  minute  investigation  of  it,  we 
oonnder  Its  perpetual  inconsistence  and 
absurdity,  we  snail  indeed  have  cause 
finr  aslDnishment  at  that  weakness  of  hu- 
mani^,  which  could  ever  have  received 
focfa  compositions  as  the  work  of  the 
Deity.- 

6u  JTcran,  the  style  and  meiiis  of  the^  ex* 
amintd.  ••  The  first  praise  of  all  the 
pradnctions  of  genius  (continues  this  au- 
thor^ it  invention ;  that  quality  of  the 
nu»  which,  by  the  extent  and  quick- 
nea  of  Its  views,  is  capable  of  the  largest 
conceptions,  and  of  forming  new  com- 
binations of  objects  the  most  distant  and 
unusual.    Hut  the  Koran  bears  little  im- 

firession  of  this  transct^ndent  character, 
ts  materials  are  wholly  borrowed  from 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures, 
from  the  Talmudical  legends  and  apoc- 
ryphal gospels  then  current  in  the  east, 
and  from  the  traditions  and  fables  which 
abounded  in  Arabia.  The  materials  col- 
lected from  these  several  soun'^s,  are 
here  heaped  together  with  perpetual 
and  heedless  repetitions,  without  any  set- 
tled principle  or  visible  connexion.  When 
a  great  part  of  the  life  of  Mahomet  had 
been  spent  ir)  preparatory  meditation  on 
the  system  he  was  about  to  establish. 
its  chapters  were  dealt  out  slowly  and 
separately  during  the  long  period  of 
twenty-three  years.  Yet,  thus  defective 
in  its  structure,  and  no  less  objectiona- 
ble In  Its  doctrinv's,  was  the  work  which 
Mahomet  delivered  to  his  followers  as 
the  nracli's  of  (vod-  The  most  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  Koran,  that  point  of 
excellence  in  which  the  partiality  of  its 
admlren  has  ever  delighted  to  view  it, 
is  the  sublime  notion  it  generally  im- 
presses of  the  nature  and  attributes  of 
God.  If  its  author  had  really  derived 
these  Just  conceptit>ns  from  the  inspira- 
tion of  tliat  being  whom  they  attempt 
tn  describe,  they  would  not  have  been 
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surrounded,  as  they  now  are  on  every 
side,  with  error  and  al^siiriiitv.  But  it 
•nij^lu  be  easily  proved,  tiiat  whatcvf:r  it 
justlv  defines  of  the  divine  attributes  was 
borrowed  from  our  Holy  Scripture; 
which  even  from  its  first  promulgation, 
but  especially  from  the  completion  of 
the  new  Testament,  has  extended  the 
views  and  enlightened  the  understand* 
ings  of  mankind;  and  thus  furnished 
them  with  arms  which  have  too  often 
been  efifectually  turned  against  itself  by 
Its  ungenerous  enemies.  In  thk  iDstance« 
particularly,  the  copy  is  far  betow  the 
great  original,  both  in  the  propriety  of 
its  images  and  the  force  of  its  deKrip« 
tion." 

7,  Kcrarh  the  wuhUndtu  of  the,  c^niratt- 
ed.  *'  Our  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  only 
compositions  that  can  enable  the  dim 
sight  of  mortality  to  penetrate  into  the 
invisible  world,  and  to  behold  a  glimpse 
of  the  divine  perfections.  AccmiDpyp 
when  they  would  represent  to  us  the 
happine-ss  of  heaven,  they  describe  it» 
not  ov  any  thing  minute  and  particular, 
but  by  something  general  and  great ; 
something  that,  without  descending  to 
any  determinate  object,  may  at  once  by 
its  beauty  and  immensity  excite  our 
wishes  and  elevate  our  affiectiont. 
Though  in  the  prophetical  and  evange- 
lical writings  the  joys  that  shall  attend 
us  in  a  divine  state,  are  often  mentioned 
with  ardent  admiration,  they  are  •  x- 

f)ressed  rather  by  allusion  than  bv  simi- 
itude ;  rather  by  indefinite  and  ifigura- 
tive  terms,  than  by  any  thing  fixed  and 
determiitate.  '  Eye  hath  not  seen  nor 
ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God 
hath  prepared  ft^r  them  that  love  him,' 
I  Cor.  ii,  9  What  a  reverence  and  as- 
tonishment does  this  passa^^e  excite  in 
every  hearer  of  taste  and  piety !  What 
energy,  and  at  the  same  time  what  sim- 
plicity in  the  expression !  How  sub- 
lime, and  at  the  same  time  how  obscurct 
is  the  imagery !  Different  was  the  con- 
duct of  Mahomet,  in  his  descriptions  of 
heaven  and  paradise  Unassisted  by  the 
necessary  influence  of  virtuous  inten- 
tions and  divine  inspiration,  he  was  nei- 
ther desirous,  nor  indeed  able,  to  exalt 
the  minds  of  men  to  sublime  concep* 
tions,  or  to  radnnsJ  expectations.  By  at> 
tempting  to  explain  what  is  inconceiva- 
ble, to  describe  what  is  ineffaUr,  and  to 
materinlize  what  in  itself  is  spirituai,  he 
absunlly  and  impiously  aimed  to  sensa- 
ulizK  the  purify  of  the  divine  essence. 
Thus  he  fabncatt^  a  system  of  incohe- 
rence, a  religion  of  depravity,  totally 
repugnant  to  the  nature  of  that  Beutg* 
who,  as  tie  pretended,  was  its  «b\^tli 
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bat  therefore  more  likely  to  accord  with 
the  appetites  and  conceptions  of  a  cor- 
rupt and  sensual  a^.  That  we  may 
not  appear  to  exalt  our  Scnpturt*8  thus 
for  above  the  Koran  by  an  unreasonat^e 
preference,  we  shall  produce  a  part  ot 
Che  second  chapter  of  the  latter,  which 
is  deservedly  admired  by  the  Mahome 
tans,  who  wear  it  engraved  on  their  or- 
naments, and  recite  it  in  theif  prayers. 
*  God  \  ^ere  is  no  God  but  he ;  the  liv- 
.  ing,  the  self -subsisting ;  neither  slumber 
nor  sleep  aeiseth  him  :  to  him  belongeth 
whatsoever  is  in  heaven,  and  on  earth. 
Who  is  he  that  can  intercede  with  him 
but  through  his  good  pleasured  He 
knoweth  that  which  is  past,  and  that 
which  is  to  come.  His  throne  is  extend- 
ed over  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  both  is  to  him  no  burden. 
He  is  the  high,  the  mighty '  Sak'»  Ko- 
ran^  v.  ii.  p.  30.  To  this  description 
who  can  refuse  the  praise  df  magnifi- 
cence ?  Part  of  that  magnificence,  now- 
ever,  is  to  be  referred  to  that  verse  of 
the  psalmist  whence  it  was  borrowed : 
'He  that  keepeth  Israel  shall  neither 
dumber  nor  sleep'  Psal.  cxxi.  4.  But 
if  we  compare  it  with  that  other  pas- 
sage of  the  inspired  psalmist,  (Psal.  cii. 
24— -27.)  all  its  boasted  grandeur  is  at 
once  obscured*  and  lost  in  the  blase  of  a 


greater  light! '  O,  my  God*  take  me  ^t 
away  in  the  midst  of  my  days;  thyyears 
are  throughout  all  generations.  Of  old 
hast  Uiou  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
earth ;  and  the  heavens  are  the  work  of 
chy  hands.  They  shall  perish,  but  thou 
Shalt  endure ;  yea,  all  of  them  shall  wax 
Ml  like  a  garment ;  as  a  vesture  shalt 
thou  change  them,  and  they  shall  be 
changed.'  But  thou  art  the  same,  and 
thy  years  shall  have  no  end.'  The  Ko- 
ran, therefore,  upon  a  fair  examinatioQ, 
far  from  supporting  its  arrogant  claim 
to  a  supernatural  work,  sinks  below  the 
level  of  many  compositions  confessedly 
of  human  original ;  and  still  lower  does 
it  fall  in  our  estimation,  when  compared 
with  that  pure  and  perfect  pattern 
which  we  justly  admire  in  the  Scrip- 
tures of  truth.  It  is  therefore  abun* 
dantly  apparent,  that  no  miracle  was 
either  externally  performed  for  ihe  siu)- 
port,  or  is  internallv  involved  in  toe 
composition  of  the  Mahometan  revels- 
tion."  See  Saiew  Koran  ;  Prideaua^M  Idfi 
of  Mahomet;  Whitt^a  Sermfm*M  at  Bampiwi 
Ijectm^»!    and  article  Mahombtax- 

ISM. 

K TISTOLA  rit£,  a  branch  of  the 
Monophysites,  which  manntuned*  that 
the  body  of  Christ  before  his  resarcec' 
tion  was  corruptible. 


LABADISTS  were  so  called  from 
their  founder  Johif  Labadie,  a  native  of 
France.  He  vtA  originally  in  the  Ro- 
mish  communion ;  but  leaving  that,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  reformed 
church,  and  performed  with  reputation 
the  ministerial  functions  in  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Holland.  He  at  length 
erected  a  new  community,  which  resi- 
ded successively  at  Middleburg,  in  Zea- 
land, Amsterdam,  Hervorden,  and  at 
Altona,  where  he  died  about  1674.  Af- 
ter his  death,  his  followers  removed 
their  wandering  community  to  Wiewert, 
in  the  district  of  North  Holland,  where 
it  soon  fell  into  oblivion  If  we  are  to 
judge  of  the  Labadists  by  their  own  ac- 
count, they  did  not  differ  from  the  re- 
formed church  so  much  in  their  tenets 
and  doctrines,  as  in  their  manners  and 
rules  of  discipline ;  yet  it  seems  that  La- 
badie had  some  strange  notions.  Amoni^ 
other  things,  he  maintained  that  God 
might  and  did.  on  certain  occasions, 
deceive  men ;  that  the  faithful  ought  to 
have  all  things  in  common ;  that  there 


is  no  subordination  or  dtslinctioa  of  rank 
in  the  true  church ;  that  in  reading  the 
Scriptures  greater  attention  should  bB^ 
paid  to  the  internal  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  than  to  the  words  of  the 
text;  that  the  observation  of  Sunday 
was  a  matter  of  indifference ;  that  the 
contemplating  life  is  a  state  of  grace  and 
union  with  God,  and  the  very  Ddght  of 
perfection. 

LAITY,  the  people  as  distinguished 
from  the  clergv.    See  Clbrgt. 

LAMA,  GRAND,  a  name  given  to 
the  sovereign  pontiff  or  high-priest  of 
the  Thibetian  Tartars,  who  resides  at 
Patdi,  a  vast  palace  on  a  mountain  near 
the  banks  ot  Barampooter,  about  seven 
miles  from  Lahas!»a.  The  foot  of  this 
mountain  is  inhabited  by  twenty  thousand 
lamast  or  priests,  who  have  their  sepa- 
rate apartments  round  about  the  moon- 
tain,  and  according  to  their  respeotivB^ 
quality  are  plactfd  nearer  or  at  a  great- 
er distance  from  the  sovereign  pontiff 
He  is  not  only  worshipped  by  the  Thi- 
betions)  but  also  is  the  great  ctofect  cf 
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tdoratioD  for  the  various  tribes  of  hea- 
then Tartars  who  roam  through  the 
vast  tract  of  continent  which  stretches 
firom  the  Banlu  of  the  Volga  to  Correa, 
on  the  tea  of  Japan.  He  is  not  onlv  the 
aovereigo  pontiff,  the  vicegerent  of  the 
Ddtf  OD  earth,  but  the  noore  remote 
Taitnra  are  said  to  absdotely  regard 
hin  as  the  Deity  himself,  and  call  nim 
Godt  ike  evcrituting  Father  9f  heaven. 
They  believe  him  to  be  immortal,  and 
endowed  with  all  knowledge  and  virtue. 
Every  year  they  come  up  from  differ- 
ent parts  to  worship  and  make  rich  of- 
fierinn  at  his  shrine:  even  the  emperor 
of  Cnina,  who  is  a  manchon  Tartar, 
does  not  fail  in  acknowledgments  to 
him  in  his  religious  capacity ;  and  actu- 
ally entertains  at  a  great  expense,  in 
the  palace  of  Peking,  an  inferior  lama, 
deputed  as  his  nuncio  from  Thibet. 
The  grand  Lama,  it  has  been  said,  is 
never  to  be  seen  but  in  a  secret  place  of 
his  palace,  amidst  a  great  number  of 
lamps,  sitting  cross-lcg^d  on  a  cushion, 
and  decked  all  over  with  gold  and  pre- 
dons  stones,  where  at  a  distance  the 
people  prostrate  themselves  before  him. 
It  not  being  lawful  for  any,  so  much  as 
to  kirn  his  feet  He  returns  not  the 
leaat  sign  of  respect,  nor  even  speaks 
even  to  the  greatest  princes ;  but  only 
la3rs  his  hand  upon  their  heads,  and  they 
are  fully  persuaded  they  receive  from 
thence  a  full  forgivmess  of  all  their  sins 

The  Suriniasses,  or  Indian  pilgrims, 
often  visit  lliibet  as  a  holy  place  ;  and 
the  lama  always  entertains  a  body  of 
two  or  three  hundred  in  his  pay.  Be- 
sides his  religious  influence  and  authori- 
ty, the  grand  lama  is  p<^sse»ied  of  unli- 
mited power  throiii;hout  his  dominii>ns 
which  are  very  extensive.  The  inferior 
lamas,  who  form  the  mmt  numerous  as 
well  at  the  most  powerful  bod^  in  the 
state,  have  the  priesthood  entirely  in 
their  hands ;  and  besides  fill  up  many 
monastic  orders  which  are  held  in  great 
veneration  among  them.  The  whole 
Crontry.  like  Italy,  atxHinds  with  Qri«  sts; 
and  they  entirely  subsist  on  the  great 
Bomber  of  rich  presents  which  are  sent 
them  from  the  utmost  extent  of  T:trtary 
from  the  empire  if  the  Great  Mo$;u1 
and  from  almost  all  parts  of  the  Indies 

The  opinion  of  those  who  are  reputed 
the  most  orthodox  umon^  the  Thibetians 
11,  that,  when  the  grand  lama  seems 
to  dte,  either  of  old  ai^e  or  infirmity,  his 
tool,  in  fact,  onlv  quits  a  cr  •  zy  habita- 
tioa  to  look  for  another  younger  or  bet- 
ter ;  and  it  discovered  again  in  the  body 
flf  aome  child  by  certain  tokens,  known 
onhr  to  the  lamas  or  priests,  in  which 
onler  he  always  appcart* 


Almost  all  nations  of  the  east,  except 
the  Mahometans,  believe  the  meiemfi' 
sychosia  as  the  most  important  article 
of  their  faith ;  especially  the  inhabitanta 
iji  Thibet  and  Ava,  the  Peguans.  Siam- 
ese, the  greatest  part  of  the  Chhieie 
and  Japanese,  and  the  Mongult  and 
Kalmucks,  who  changed  the  rdigion  of 
Schamanism  for  the  worship  of  the 
grand  lama.  According  to  the  doctrine 
of  this  metempUchoH9f  the  tool  it  al- 
ways in  action,  and  never  at  rest ;  for  no 
sooner  does  she  leave  her  old  habitation, 
than  she  enters  a  new  one.  The  didat 
lama,  bein^  a  divine  person,  can  find  no 
better  lodging  than  the  body  of  his  sno- 
cessor ;  or  the  Foe,  residing  in  the  dalai 
lama,  which  pastes  to  hit  successor :  and 
this  being  a  god,  to  whom  all  things  are 
known,  the  dalai  lama  is  therefore  ac- 
quainted with  every  thing  which  hap- 
pened during  hit  residence  in  hit  former 
body. 

This  religion  is  said  to  have  been  of 
three  thousand  years  standing ;  and  nei- 
ther time  nor  the  influence  tf  men,  hat 
liad  the  power  of  shaking  the  authority 
of  the  grand  lama.  This  theocracy  ez- 
tends  as  fully  to  temporal  as  to  spiritoal 
concerns. 

Though,  in  the  grand  sovereignty  of 
the  lamas,  the  temporal  power  has  been 
occasionally  separated  from  the  spiri- 
tual by  slight  revolutions,  they  have  al- 
ways been  united  again  after  a  time  ; 
so  that  in  Thibet  the  whole  constitutlkn 
rests  on  the  imperial  pontificate  in  a 
manner  elsewhere  unknown.  For  as 
the  Thibetians  suppose  that  the  grand 
tama  is  animated  iw  the  good  %aka,  or 
Foe.  who  at  the  decease  of  one  lama 
transmigrates  into  the  next,  and  conse- 
crates him  an  image  of  the  divinity,  the 
descending  chain  of  lamas  is  continued 
down  from  him  in  fixed  degrees  of  sanc- 
tity ;  so  that  a  more  firmly  established 
sacerdotal  government,  in  doctrine,  cot- 
toms,  and  institutions,  than  actually 
reigns  over  this  country,  cannot  be  con- 
ceived. The  supreme  manager  of  tem- 
poral affairs  is  no  more  than  the  viceroy 
of  the  »i>vereign  pri«*st,  who,  conforma- 
ble to  the  dictat«s  of  his  religion,  dwells 
in  divine  traiiquiHity  in  a  building  that 
is  both  temple  and  palace.  If  some  of 
his  votaries  in  morfem  times  have  dit- 
pensed  with  the  adoration  of  his  perton, 
still  certain  real  modifications  of  the 
Shnka  religion  it  the  only  faith  they  1^ 
low.  The  state  of  sanctity  which  that 
religion  mculcates,  consists  in  monasdc 
contmence,  absence  of  thought,  and  the 
perfect  repose  of  nonentity. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  veH^j? 
of  Thibet  is  the  oonnXitcvatx.  dl  ^^^ 
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man  CaiholiCf  since  the  inhabitants  of 
't|iat  country  use  holy  water  and  a  sing- 
ing service:  they  also  ofiVr  alms, 
torayers,  and  sacrifices  for  the  dead 
They  have  a  vast  number  of  convents 
fiUea  with  monks  and  friars,  amounting 
to  thirty  thousand  ;  who,  besides  the 
three  vows  of  poverty,  obedience,  and 
charily,  make  several  others.  They 
have  their  confessors,  who  are  chosen 
by  their  superiors,  and  have  licences 
from  their  lamas,  without  which  they 
cannot  hear  confesuons  or  impose  pe- 
nances. They  make  use  of  beaas.  They 
wear  the  mitre  and  cap  like  the  bishops ; 
and  their  dalai  lama  is  nearly  the  same 
among  them  as  the  sovereign  pontiff  is 
among  the  Romanists. 
LAMBETH  ARTICLES.    SeeAa- 

71GLK8. 

LAMPETIANS,  a  denomination  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  -followers 
of  Lampetius,  a  Syrian  monk.  He  pre- 
tended that  as  man  is  horn  free,  a  Chris- 
tian, in  order  to  please  God,  ought  to 
do  nothing  bv  necessity  ;  and  that  it  is, 
therefore  unlawful  to  make  vows,  even 
those  of  obedience.  1  o  this  systrm  he 
added  the  doctrines  of  the  Arians,  Car- 
pocratians,  and  other  denominatit^s. 

LANGUAGE,  in  general,  denotes 
those  articulate  sounds  by  which  men 
express  their  thoughts.  Much  has  been 
said  respecting  Uie  invention  of  lan- 
guage. On  the  one  side  it  is  observed, 
Siat  it  is  altogether  a  human  inventit^n, 
and  that  the  progress  of  the  mind,  in 
the  invention  and  improvement  of  Ian 
guap;e,  is,  by  certain  natural  gradations, 
plainly  discernible  in  the  composition  of 
words.  But  on  the  other  side  it  is  allege 
ed,  that  we  are  indebted  to  divine  re- 
velation for  the  origin  of  it.  Without 
anpposing  this,  we  see  not  how  our  first 
parents  could  so  early  hold  converse 
with  God,  or  the  man  wtth  his  wife 
Admitting,  however,  that  it  is  of  divine 
original,  we  cannot  suppose  that  a  per- 
fect system  of  it  was  all  at  once  given 
to  man.  It  is  much  motre  natural  to 
think  that  Grod  taught  our  first  parents 
only  such  language  as  suited  their  pre- 
sent oecasion,  leaving*  them,  as  he  did 
in  other  things,  to  enlarge  and  improve 
it,  as  their  tuture  necessities  should  re- 
quire. Without  attempting,  however, 
to  decide  this  controversy,  we  may  con 
aider  language  as  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  oelonging  to  mankind.  Des- 
titute of  this  we  should  make  but  small 
advancements  in  science,  be  lost  to  all 
locial  enjoyments,  and  religion  itself 
Woald  feel  the  want  of  such  a  power. 
Our  wise  Creator,  therefore,  has  con- 

ftntd  tr)0&  '^  thi^  ioesiinonUie  ptivi- 
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lege :  let  us  then  be  cautious  that  our 
toneues  be  not  the  vehicle  of  vain  and 
useless  matter,  but  used  for  the  great 
end  of  glorifying  him,  and  doing  good  to 
mankind.  What  was  the  first  language 
taught  man,  is  matter  of  dispute  among 
the  learned,  but  most  think  it  was  the 
Hebrew.  But  as  this  subject  and  the 
article  in  general,  belongs  more  to  phi- 
lology than  divinity,  we  refer  thc^reader 
to  Sr  Adam  Smith's  DUaeriation  on 
the  Formation  of  Langumgea  ;  HarrU* 
Hermea;  WarburiofCa  Divine  Legation 
of  Moaea,  vol  iii.  Traite  de  la  formor 
lion  Mechanique  dea  Languea^  paar  le 
Preaident  de  Broaea  ;  Blair'a  Rhetoric^ 
vol.  i.  lect.  vi.  Gregory* a  eaaaya,  ess.  6. 
Lord  Monboddo  on  the  Origin  and 
Progreaa  of  Language* 

LATITUDINARIAN,  a  person  not 
conforming  to  any  particular  opinion  or 
standard,  out  of  such  moderation  as  to 
suppose  that  people  will  be  admitted 
into  heaven,  although  of  different  per- 
suasions. The  term  was  more  especi- 
ally applied  to  those  pacific  doctors  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  who  offered 
thfmselves  as  mediators  between  the 
more  violent  Episcopalians,  and  the  ri« 
gid  Presbyterians  and  Independents, 
respecting  the  forms  of  church  g[overo- 
ment,  public  worship,  and  certain  reli- 
gious tenets,  more  especially  those  that 
were  debated  between  the  Arminians 
and  Calvinists.  The  chief  leaders  of 
these  Latitudinarians  were  Hales  and 
Chillingworth ;  but  More,  Cudworth, 
Gale,  Witchcot,  and  Tillotsoh,  were 
also  among  the  number.  These  men, 
although  firmly  attached  to  the  church 
r»f  England,  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  look 
upon  It  as  ot  divine  inatitution  ;  and 
hence  they  maintained,  that  th(<se  who 
followed  "ther  forms  of  government  and 
worship,  were  not  on  that  account  to  be 
excluded  from  their  communion.  As  to 
the  doctrinal  part  of  religion,  they  took 
the  system  of  Episcopius  for  their  mo- 
del and,  likt  him,  reduced  the  funda- 
mtntal  doctrines  of  Chnstianity  t'  a 
ftw  po'ints ;  and  by  this  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding they  endeavoured  to  show  the 
contending  parties,  that  they  had  no 
reason  io  oppose  each  other  with  such 
animosity  and  bitterness,  since  the  sub- 
jects of  their  df'bstes  wert  matters  of  ao 
indifferent  nature  with  respect  to  salva- 
tion. They  met,  however,  with  oppo- 
sition for  their  pains,  and  were  brand'.d 
as  Atheists  and  Deists  by  some,  and  as 
Socinians  by  others ;  but  upon  the  res- 
toration of  Charles  II  tb<  y  were  raised 
to  thv  firsi  diftnities  of  the  chu'xh,  and 
y  werr  held  in  considerable  esteem.    See 

H  BurjieV6  ffiatG^  ofh^  ovm  Tfm^^  vol* 
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i.  b.  11.  p.  18«  ;  MotheivCs  Ecc*  Hist.  vol. 
ti.  p.  501.  Quarto  edit. 

Laura,  in  church  history,  a  name 
^▼en  to  a  collection  of  little  celb  at 
some  distance  from  each  other,  in  which 
die  hennits  of  ancient  times  lived  to- 
gether in  a  wilderness.  These  hermits 
did  not  live  hi  community,  but  each  monk 
^vided  for  himself  in  his  distinct  cell. 
The  most  celebrated  lauras  mentioned 
in  ecclesiast'Cal  history  were  in  Pales- 
tine :  as  the  laura  of  St  Eutlivmiis,  St. 
8aba«  the  laura  of  the  towers,  &•: 

LAW.  a  rule  of  action ;  a  precept  or 
command  coming  from  a  suprior  au- 
thority, which  an  inferior  is  bound  to 
obey,  llie  roatiorr  in  which  God  go- 
verns ratir>nal  creatures  is  by  a  law,  as 
Ihr  rule  of  their  obedience  to  him,  and 
which  is  what  we  call  God's  moral  go 
vemment  of  the  world  He  gave  a  law 
to  angels,  which  some  of  them  kept,  and 
have  been  confirmed  in  a  state  df  obe- 
dience to  it ;  but  which  others  broke, 
aod  thereby  plunged  themselves  into 
destruction  and  misery  He  gave,  also, 
a  law  to  Adam,  and  which  was  in  the 
form  of  a  Covenant,  and  in  which  Adam 
stood  as  a  covenant  head  to  all  his  pos- 
terity. Rom  V  Gen.  ii  But  <Hir  nrst 
parrots  soon  violated  that  law,  and  fell 
from  a  state  of  innocence  to  a  state  of 
sin  and  misery.  Hos.  vi.  7.  Gen.  iii.  See 
Fall. 

Pwt.tive  hixon  art*  precepts  which  are 
not  f  unded  upon  any  rensons  known  to 
those  to  whom  they  are  given.  Thus  in 
the  state  of  innocence  G(xl  gave  the  law 
of  the  *<dbbath  ;  <f  abstinence  from  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  &c. 

Law  of  nature  is  the  will  of  God  re- 
lating to  human  actions,  grounded  in  the 
moral  differences  of  things,  and,  because 
discoverable  by  natural  light,  obligatory 
DDon  all  mankind.  Rom.  i.  20  ii.  14.  15. 
This  law  is  coeval  with  the  human  race, 
binding  all  over  the  gH)e,  and  at  all 
times ;  yet,  through  the  corruption  of 
reason,  it  is  insufficient  to  lead  us  to  hap- 
piness, and  utterly  unable  to  acquaint 
tts  how  sin  is  to  be  forgiven,  without  the 
assistance  of  revelation. 

Ceremonial  law  is  that  which  prescri- 
bed the  rites  of  worship  used  under  the 
Old  Testainent.  These  rites  were  typi- 
cal of  Christ,  and  were  obligatory  only 
till  Christ  had  finished  his  work,  and  be- 
gan to  erect  his  Gospel  churdi,  Heb. 
vli.  9.  11.  Heb.  z.  1.  Eph.  ii.  16.  Col.  ii. 
14.  Gal.  V  2, 3. 

JutHdal  Ul-w  was  that  which  directed 
the  policv  of  the  Jewish  nation,  as  under 
the  peeifliar  dominion  of  God  as  their 
npreme  magistrate,  and  never,  except 
|i  things  relative  to  moral  eqiity,  was 


binding  on  any  but  the  Hebrew  nation. 
Moral  law  is  that  declaration  of  God's 
will  which  directs  and  binds  all  men,  in 
every  age  and  place,  to  their  whole  dixty 
to  him.  it  was  most  solemnly  proclaimed 
by  God  himself  at  Sinai,  to  confirm  the 
ortgioal  law  of  nature,  and  correct 
men's  mistakes  concerning  the  demands 
of  it.  It  is  denomkiated  perfeeu  Psa* 
Xix.  7.  perpetual.  Matt  V.  17,  18.  kofy, 
Rom.  vii.  12.  j^oor/.  Rom.  vii.  12.  epMm 
tuaU  Rom.  vii.  14.  exceeding  br^ad,  rUL. 
czix  96.  &ime  deny  that  it  is  a  rule 
of  conduct  to  believers  under  the  Go8« 
pel  dispensation  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see 
the  futility  of  such  an  idea ;  for  as  a 
transcript  'i  the  mind  of  God,  it  most  be 
the  criterion  of  moral  good  and  evil.  It 
is  also  given  for  that  very  purpose,  that 
we  may  see  our  duty,  and  abiAain  from 
every  thing  derogatory  to  the  divine  glo« 
ry.  It  affords  us  grand  ideas  of  the 
holiness  and  purity  of  God :  without  at- 
tention t(>  it.  we  can  have  no  knowledge 
of  sin.  Christ  himself  came  not  to  de- 
stroy, but  to  fulfil  it ;  and  though  we 
cannot  do  as  he  did,  yet  we  are  com* 
manded  to  follow  his  example.  Ixive 
to  God  is  the  end  of  the  moral  law,  as 
well  as  the  end  of  the  Gospel.  By  the 
law.  also,  we  are  led  to  see  the  nature 
of  holiness  and  oor  own  depravity,  and 
learn  to  be  humbled  under  a  sense  of 
our  imperfection.  We  arc  not  under  it, 
however,  as  a  covenant  of  worlu.  Gal* 
iii.  13.  or  as  a  source  of  terror,  Rom« 
viii.  1.  although  we  must  abide  by  it,  to- 
gethtT  with  the  whole  preceptive  w<n^ 
of  God,  as  the  rule  of  our  conduct,  Rom. 
iii.  .31.  vii. 

Law9,  directive,  are  laws  without  any 
punishment  annexed  to  them. 

Lawf,  penal,  such  as  have  some  penalty 
to  enforce  them.  All  the  laws  of  God 
are  and  cannot  but  be  penal,  because 
every  breach  of  his  law  is  sin,  and  me* 
ritonous  of  punbhment 

Law  of  honour  is  a  System  of  rules 
constructed  by  people  of  fashion,  and 
calculated  to  facilitate  their  intercourse 
with  one  another,  and  for  no  other  par* 
pose.  Consequently  nothing  is  adverted 
to  hy  the  law  of  honour  but  what  toids 
to  incommode  this  intercourse.  Hence 
this  law  only  prescribes  and  regulates 
the  duties  betwixt  equals,  omitting  such 
as  relate  to  the  Supreme  Being,  as  well 
as  those  which  we  owe  to  our  inferiors. 

In  fact,  this  law  of  honour,  hi  most 
instancesi  is  favourable  to  the  Hcentions 
indulgence  of  the  natural  passions.  Thus' 
it  allows  of  fornication,  adultery,  drunk- 
enness, prodigality,  doellhig,  and  of 
revenge  m  the  extreme,  and  Imys  no 
stress  upon  the  virtues  op^tAtn^ 
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Xttvt,  rtmedialt  a  fancied  law,  vrhtch 
aome  believe  in,  who  hold  that  God. 
in -mercy  to  nnankind,  has  abolished 
that  rigorous  c^mstitution  or  law  that 
tliey  wi  re  uii'ter  urigiimlly,  and  instead 
of  It  has  lntr<4uct*d  a  more  mild  coti 
•titution,  aiid  put  u&  under  a  new  law, 
which  requirt't  no  roor»^  tlian  imperfect 
sincere  obedience,  in  compliance  with 
our  pooft  infirm,  impotent  circumstances 
tinte  the  fall.  I  call  this  a  fancied  law, 
because  it  eiustt  no  where  except  in  the 
imaginadon  of  those  who  hold  it.  Sec 
NueNOMiAVs,  and  JusTiFicATiov. 

Lav§  ef  natiota^  are  those  rules 
which  by  a  tadt  consent  are  agrt-ed 
upon  among  all  communities,  at  least 
among  those  who  are  reckoned  the 
polite  and  humanized  pare  ef  mankind 
OiU*»  Body  of  thvimty  yoi.  i.  page  454, 
8vo.  425.  Yol.  iii.  ditto :  PtUey'o  Morml 
PhiUoophy,  vol.  i  p.  2  ;  Cum^eriuuto  Law 
rf^aiure  t  Grove't  Moral  Philooophy^  vol. 
ik  page  117  {  Booth' §  Drath  of  Legal 
Hope  i  IiigUok  and  Bttriler^o  Piecet  on  the 
Moral  Ldwf  h'atto*  H^orko,  vol.  i.  sermon 
49,  8va  edition,  and  vol.  ii  p.  443,  &c ; 
Scotfo  Eiiayt. 

LAY- BROTHERS,  among  the  Ro- 
iQiaiists,  illiterate  persons,  who  devote 
themselves  at  si^me  convent  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  religi(ms.  They  wear  a 
different  habit  from  that  of  the  religious, 
but  never  enter  into  the  choir,  nor  are 
fyresent  at  the  chaf)ters;  nor  do  they 
make  any  otht-r  vow  than  that  of  con- 
stancy and  obedience. 

LAYMAN,  one  who  follows  a  secu- 
lar employment,  and  is  not  in  orders ; 
opposed  to  a  clergyman. 

Learning,  skill  in  any  science, 
or  that  improvt  ment  of  the  mind  which 
we  gain  by  study,  instruction,  observa- 
tion, Ace  An  attentive  ezan\ination  of 
ecclesiastical  history  will  lead  us  to  see 
how  greatly  learning  is  indebted  to 
Christianity,  and  that  Christianity,  in 
its  turn,  has  been  much  served  by  learn- 
ing. **  All  the  useful  learning,"  says 
Dr.  Jortin,  **  which  is  now  to  be  found 
io  the  world,  is  in  a  great  measure 
oiwing  to  the  Gospel.  The  Christians, 
who  had  a  great  veneration  for  the  Old 
Testament  have  contril/uted  more  than 
the  Jews  themselves  to  secure  and  ex- 
plain those  books.  The  Christians  in 
ancient  times  collected  and  preserved 
the  Greek  versions  of  the  Scriptures, 

Cirticularly  the  Septuagtnt,  and  trans- 
ted  the  originals  into  Latin.  To 
Christians  were  due  the  old  Hexapla  ; 
and  in  later  times  Christians  have 
published  the  Polyglots  and  the  Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch,  it  was  the  stud^  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures   which   exated 


Chriitians  from  eariy  times  to  study 
chronolngy,  sacred  and  secular ;  and 
here  n;urh  knowledge  of  history.,  and 
sr>me  skill  in  astronomy,  were  needfoL 
Tiie  New  Testament,  l)eing  written 
in  Greek,  caused  Christians  lo  appfy 
themselves  also  to  the  study  of  that 
lani^uage.  As  the  Christians  were  op- 
posed bf  the  Pagans  and  the  Jews,  they 
were  excited  to  the  study  of  Pagan  and 
Jewish  literature,  in  order  to  e3q;>08e 
the  absurdities  of  the  Jewish  tradiuons, 
the  weakness  of  Paganism,  and  the  im- 
perfections and  msufficiency  of  philoso- 
phy. The  first  fathers,  till  the  third 
century,  were  generally  Greek  writers. 
In  the  third  century  the  Latin  langiuwt 
was  much  upon  the  decline,  but  ma 
Christians  preserved  it  from  sinking 
into  absolute  barbarism.  Monkery,  in- 
d*'ed,  produced  many  sad  effects ;  but 
Providence  here  also  brought  good  out 
of  evil ;  for  the  monks  were  employed 
in  the  transcribing  of  books,  and  many 
valuable  authors  would  have  perished 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  monasteries. 
In  the  ninth  century,  the  Saracens  were 
very  studious,  and  contributed  much  to 
the  restoration  ot  letters.  But,  what 
ever  was  ^ood  in  the  Mahometan  reli- 
gion, it  is  m  no  small  measure  indebted 
to  Christianity  for  it,  since  Mahometan- 
ism  is  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  Ju- 
daism and  Christianity.  If  Chrisdanitj 
had  been  suppressed  at  its  first  appear- 
ance, it  is  extremely  probable  that  the 
Latin  and  Greek  tongues  would  have 
been  lost  in  the  revolutions  of  empires, 
and  the  irruptions  of  barbarians  in  the 
east  and  in  the  west ;  for  the  old  inha- 
bitants would  have  had  no  conMcienHom 
and  veligiotu  motives  to  keep  up  their 
Itnguage ;  and  then,  together  with  the 
Latin  and  Greek  tongues,  the  knowledge 
of  antiquities  and  the  ancient  writers 
would  have  been  destroyed.  To  whom, 
then,  are  we  indebted  for  the  knowledge 
of  antiquity,  for  every  thing  that  is  caU- 
ed  philosf:phy,  or  the  Zr/ervr  humanioret  ? 
— to  Christians.  To  whom  for  gram- 
mars and  dictionaries  of  the  learned 
languages? — to  Christians.  To  whom 
for  chronology,  and  the  continuation  of 
history  through  many  centuries?— 4o 
Christians  To  whom  for  rational  sys- 
tems of  morality,  and  improvements  in 
natural  philosophy,  and  fr>r  the  applica- 
tions of  these  discoveries  to  religious 
purposes  ?— to  Christians.  To  whom  for 
metaphysical  researches,  carried  as  Car 
as  the  subject  will  permit  i — to  Chris- 
tians. To  whom  for  the  moral  rules  to 
be  observed  by  nations  in  war  and  peace  ^ 
—to  Christians.  To  whom  for  juris* 
prudencey  and  for  palitical  knowledge» 
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a»d  for  settling  the  rights  of  subjects,! 
both  civil  and  religious,  upon  a  proper  { 
foundation  ?— to  Christians.  To  whom  i 
for  the  reformation  ^-*to  Christians." 
As  religion  hath  been  the  chief  pre- 
rer  of  erudition*  so  erudition  hath 
not  been  ungrateful  to  her  pfttroness, 
but  hath  contributed  largely  to  the 
inpport  of  reli^on.  The  useful  eicpo- 
atioos  of  the  Scriptures,  the  sober  and 
sensible  defences  of  revelation,  the  faith- 
fid  representations  of  pure  and  unde- 
filed  Christianity ;  these  have  been  the 
works  of  learned,  judicious,  and  indus- 
trioQS  men,"  Nothing,  however,  is 
more  ci.minon  than  to  hear  the  ignorant 
decry  all  human  learning  as  entirely 
vselM  in  religion ;  and  what  is  still 
more  remarkable,  even  some  who  call 
tkentelves  preachers,  entertain  the 
same  sentiments.  But  to  such  we 
CIO  only  say  what  a  judicious  preacher 
ofaaerved  upon  a  public  occasion,  that  if 
aU  men  had  been  as  unlearned  as  them- 
selves, ihey  never  would  have  had  a 
text  on  which  to  have  displayed  their 
ignorance.  Dr.  Jortin't  Sermon;  vol  vii. 
charge  1 ;  Mr$,  H  Movent  Hinit  to  a 
Ymmg  J^rincextf  vol.  i.  p.  64 ;  Cook's  Mit8 
At  m  Matt  vi.  3 ;  Dr.  Stamett^t  Ser.  on 
Acta  xxvi.  24.  25. 

LECTURES.  RELIGIOUS,  are 
discourses  or  sermons  deUvered  by 
ministers  on  any  subjf  ct  in  theology. 
Brside  lectures  on  tht-  sabbath  day,  ma- 
ny think  proper  to  preach  im  week- 
days ;  sometimes  at  five  in  the  morn- 
ing, before  people  go  to  work,  and  at 
seven  in  the  evening,  aftet-  they  have 
done.  In  I^ndori  there  is  preaching 
almost  every  forenoon  aiul  evening  in 
the  week,  at  some  place  or  other.  It 
may  be  objected,  however,  against 
week-day  preaching,  that  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  take  people  from  their  business, 
and  that  the  numtxr  of  places  open  on 
a  sabbath  day  supercedes  the  necessity 


LECTURES,  BAMPTON.  a  course 
of  eight  sermons  preached  annually  at 
the  university  of  Oxford,  set  on  foot  by 
the  Reverend  John  Bamptoo,  canon  of 
SaUsbury.— According  to  die  directkoa^ 
in  his  will,  they  are  to  be  preached  upoo 
either  of  the  following  subjects }— -To 
confirm  and  e&ublbh  the  Christian 
ftuth,  and  to  confute  all  heretics  and 
schismatics;  upon  the  divine  authority 
of  the  holy  Scriptures ;  upon  the 
authority  of  the  writings  of  the  primi- 
tive tatners,  as  to  the  faith  and  prac- 
tice  of  the  primitive  church  ;  upon  the 
divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ;  upon  the  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  upon  the  articles  of  the  Chria- 
tian  faith,  as  comprehended  in  the  Apoa- 
tles'  and  Nicene  creeds.  For  the  sup- 
port of  this  lecture,  he  bequeathed  hia 
lands  and  estates  to  the  chancellor,  maa- 
ters,  and  scholars  of  the  university  oC 
Oxford  for  ever,  upon  trust  that  the 
vice-chancellor  for  the  time  being  take 
and  receive  all  the  rents  and  profits 
thereof,  and,  after  all  taxes,  repara- 
tions, and  necessary  deductictns  made^ 
to  pay  all  the  remainder  to  the  endow- 
ment of  these  divinity  lecture  sermons. 
He  also  directs  in  his  will,  that  no  per- 
son shall  be  qualified  to  preach  these  lec- 
tures unless  lie  have  taken  the  degree 
of  master  of  arts,  at  least  in  one  of  the 
two  universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
and  that  the  same  person  shall  never 
preach  the  same  sermon  twice.  A  num- 
ber of  excclKnt  sermons  preached  at 
this  lecture  are  now  tnrfore  the  public. 
A  more  enlarged  account  of  this  lec- 
tuf"  w\y  be  seen  in  the  Christian  Ob* 
server  t.-r  May,  1809. 

LRCTURKS.  BOYLE'S.  See 
Boyle's  Lectures. 

LEC'l  URE,  MKKCHANTS.  a  Ice 
ture  set  up  in  the  year  1G72  by  the 
Presbyterians  and  Independents,  to 
show  their  agretmt-rt  amyg  them- 
selves,  as  well  as  to  support  the  doc- 


of  it.     But  in  answer  to  this,  may  it  not  I 

be  observed,    1.  'I'hat  people  stand  in ;  tri  es  of   the  re  formation    against    the 
need  at  all  times  of  nrligious  instruc-  j  prevailing  ennrs  ot   poper>',    Socinian- 

ism,  and  infidelity.  The  prii.'cipal 
ministers  for  learning  and  pc>pularity 
were  chosen  as  lecturers ;  such  as  Or. 
Bates,  Dr.  Manton,  ])r  Owen,  Mr. 
Baxter,  Mr  Collins,  Jenkins,  Mead, 
and  afterwards  Mr.  Alsop,  How,  Cole, 
and  others.  It  was  encouraged  and 
•  supported  hy  some  of  the  principal 
'  merchants  and  tradesmen  of  the  city. 


leious 
tir»n,  exhortation,  and  comh.rt. — 2.  That 
there  is  a  probability  of  converting  sin 
ners  th^n  as  well  as  at  other  times. — 
3.  That  ministers  are  commanded  to  I 
be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season.; 
-^And,  4.  It  gives  mmisters  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  one  another,  which  is 
of  great  utility.  After  all,  it  must  be 
remarked,  that  he  who  can  hear  the 
truth  ix\  a  sabbath-day  does  not  act  con- 
ttstently  to  neglect  his  family  ^r  busi- 
ness to  be  always  present  at  week-day 
lectures ;  nor  is  he  altogether  wise  who 
haa  an  opportunity  of  receiving  instruc- 
tion, yet  altogether  neglects  it. 


Some  misunderstanding  taking  place, 
the  Presbyterians  removed  to  waiter's- 
hall,  and  the  Independents  remained  at 
Pinner's-hall,  and  each  party  filled  up 
their  numbers  out  of  their  respective 
denominstions.    This  lecture  \s  % 
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«p  to  the  present  day,  and  is»  we  be- 
fieve*  now.  held  at.  Broad-street  Meet- 
'  iorevery Tuesday.moming. 

LECTURES,  MORNING,  certain 
.  casuistical  lectures,  which  were  preach 
ed  by  some  of  the  most  able  divines  in 
London.  The  occasion  of  these  lectures 
•eems  to  be  this :  During  the  trouble- 
Bome  time  of  Charles  I.  most  of  the 
citizens  having  some  near  relation  or 
friend  in  the  army  of  the  earl  of  Essex, 
to  many  bills  were  sent  up  to  the  pul- 
pit every  Lord's  Day  for  their  preser- 
vation, that  the  minister  had  neither 
time  to  read  them,  nor  to  recommend 
their  cases  .ti  God  in  prayer ;  it  was, 
therefore,  agreed  by  some  London  di- 
vines to  separate  an  hour  for  this  pur- 
pose every  morning,  one  half  to  be 
epent  in  prayer,  and  the  other  in  a  suit- 
ttDle  eidiorution  to  the  people  When 
the  heat  of  the  war  was  over,  it  became 
a  casuistical  lecture,  and  was  carried 
on  till  the  restoration  of  Charles  U. 
These  sermons  were  afterwards  publish- 
ed in  several  volumes  quarto,  under  the 
title  of  the  morning  exercises.  The 
authors  were  the  most  eminent  preach- 
ers of  the  day  :  Mr.  (afterwards  arch 
bishop)  Tillotson  was  one  of  them.  It 
appears  that  these  lectures  were  held 
every  morning  for  one  month  only ;  and 
from  the  preUce  to  the  volume,  dated 
1689,  the  time  was  afterwards  contract- 
ed to  a  iortnight.  Mi)St  of  these  Wf  re 
delivered  at  Cripple^ate  church,  some 
at  St.  Giles',  and  a  volume'  against 
popery  in  South wark-  Mr.  N»*alc  ob- 
serves, that  ttiis  lecture  was  afterwards 
revived  in  a  different  form,  and  Conti- 
nued in  his  day.  It  was  kept  up  long 
afterwards  at  several  places  in  the  sum- 
mer, a  week  at  each  place ;  but  latter 
ly  the  time  was  exchanged  for  the 
evening. 

.    LECTURES  MOVER'S.  See  Mot- 
ER*s  Lkctures. 

LECTURE.  WARBURTONIAN. 
a  lecture  founded  by  bishop  Warburton 
to  prove  the  truth  of  revealed  religion 
in  general,  and  the  Christian  in  particu- 
lar, from  the  completion  of  the  pro- 
phecies in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment which  relate  to  the  Christian 
church,  especially  to  the  apostacy  of 
papal  Rome.  To  this  foundation  we 
owe  the  arlmirable  discourses  of  Hurd, 
Halifax,  Bagot,  and  many  others. 

LECTURERS,  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, are  an  order  of  preachers  distinct 
from  the  rector,  vicar,  and  curate. 
They  are  chosen  by  the  vestry,  or  chief 
inhabitants  of  the  parish,  supported  by 
vohmtary  subscriptions  and  legacies. 
md  are  usually  the  afternoon  preach- 


ers,  and  sometimes  officiate  on  some 
stated  day  in  the  week.  Where  there 
are  lectures  founded  by  the  donationt 
of  pious  persons,  the  lecturers  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  founders,  without  any 
interposition  or  consent  of  rectors  ex 
churches,  &c.  though  with  the  leave  and 
approbation  of  the  bishop;  such  as  that  of 
Lady  Moyer's  at  St  Paul's.  But  the  lec- 
turer is  not  entitled  to  the  pulpit  without 
the  consent  of  the  rector  or  vicar,  who  is 
possessed  of  the  freehold  of  the  church, 
LEGAL,  or  MOSAIC  DISPENSA- 
TION     See  DiSFBNSATION. 

LEGALIST,  strictly  speakin|^  is 
one  who  acts  according  to  or  consistent 
with  the  law ;  but  in  general  the  term 
vs  made  use  of  to  denote  one  who.  ex- 
'pects  salvation  by  his  own  works.  We 
may  farther  consider  a  lej^list  as  one 
who  has  no  proper  conviction  of  the 
evil  of  sin ;  who,  although  he  pretends 
to  abide  t^  the  law,  yet  has  no  just 
I  idea  of  its  spirituality  and  demands. 
He  is  ignorant  of  the  grand  scheme  of 
salvation  by  free  grace:  proud  of  his 
own  fancied  righteousness,  he  submits 
not  to  the  righteousness  of  God ;  he 
derogates  from  the  honour  of  Christ,  bv 
mixing  his  own  works  with  his ;  ana« 
in  fact,  denies  the  necessity  of  the  work 
of  the  Spirit,  by  supposing  that  he  has 
ability  in  himself  to  perform  all  those 
duties  which  God  has  required  Such 
is  the  character  of  the  legalist ;  a  cha- 
racter diametrically  opposite  to  that  of 
the  true  Christian,  whose  sentiment 
corresponds  with  iliat  of  the  apostle, 
who  justly  observes,  "  By  grace  are  ye 
sav  d  thmugh  faith,  and  that  not  of 
yourselves  :  it  is  the  gift  of  God.  Not 
nt  works,  test  any  man  should  boast.** 
Eph.  ii.  6,  9. 

Lt^G  ATE,  a  cardinal,  or  bishop  whom 
the  p<)|)e  sends  as  his  ambassador  to  so- 
verejgn  princes. 

LEGEND,  originally  a  book,  in  the 
Rftmish  church;  containing  the  lessons 
that  were  to  be  read  in  divine  service: 
from  hence  the  word  was  applied  to  the 
histories  of  the  lives  of  scunts,  because 
chapters  were  read  out  of  them  at  ma- 
tins ;  but  as  the  trolden  legend^  ComfM* 
led  by  James  de  Varase,  ab;iut  the  year 
1290,  contained  in  it  several  ridicmous 
and  romantic  stories,  the  word  is  now 
used  by  Protestants  to  signify  any  in- 
credible or  inauthentic  narrative. 
Hence,  as  Dr.  Jortin  observes,  we  have 
false  legends  concerning  the  miracles 
of.Chrisn  of  his  apostles,  and  of  ancient 
Christians;  and  the  writers  of  these 
fables  had,  in  all  probatnlity,  as  good 
natural  abilities  as  the  disciples  of 
Christy   and   some   of  them    wttited 
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neither  learning  nor  craft ;  and  yet  they 
betray  themselves  by  faults  against  chro- 
nology, again&t  history,  against  manners 
and  customs,  against  moralit)r,  and 
agtiut  probability.  A  likr  of  this  kind 
CHI  never  pass  undiscovered ;  but  an  ho- 
nest relater  of  truth  and  matter  of  fact 
is  sdis :  he  wants  no  artifice*  and  fears 
BO  examination. 

LEGION,  THEBEAN,  a  name  giTer> 
in  the  time  of  Diocleuan.  to  a  whole 
legion  of  Christians,  consisting  of  more 
than  six  thousand  men.  who  were  said 
to  have  suffered  manyrdom  by  the  or- 
der of  Maximian.  Tnough  to  is  story 
liath  never  wanted  patrons,  yet  it  is  dis- 
believed by  many.  Dr.  Jortin,  in  his 
utoal  fiscetious  way^  says,  that  it  stands 
Qpon  the  authority  of  one  Eucherius,  bi- 
shop of  Lyons,  and  a  writer  of  the  fifth 
eentnry,  who  had  it  from  Theodorus, 
another  bishop,  who  had  the  honour  and 
felicity  to  find  the  relics  of  these  roar- 
ers, fy  revtiatigfif  and,  perhaps,  by  the 
swteB  b/  the  bones  / 

LEGION.  THUNDERING,  a  name 

S'ven  to  those  Christiann  who  serv^  in 
tc  Roman  army  ot  Marcus  Antoninus, 
in  the  second  century.  The  occasion  of 
It  was  this: — When  that  emperor  was 
at  war  with  the  Marcomanni,  his  army 
was  enclosed  by  the  enemy,  and  redu- 
ced to  the  most  deplorable  condition  by 
the  thirst  under  w.^ich  they  languished 
in  a  parched  desert.  Just  at  this  time 
they  were  remarkaMy  relieved  by  a  sud- 
den and  unexpected  rain.  This  event 
was  attributed  to  ttie  Christians,  whoj 
were  supposed  to  have  (fiVcted  ihis  by  j 
their  .prayers ;  and  the  name  of  the 
thundering  legion  was  given  to  them,  on 
account  of  the  tliunder  and  lightning  that 
destroyed  the  enrmy.  while  the  shower 
TCvived  tlie  fainting  RMmans.  Whether 
this  was  really  miraculous  or  not,  has 
been  disputed  ami->ng  learned  men 
They  who  wish  to  Kce  what  has  been 
said  on  both  sid.H.  may  consult  IVitnua 
Diuertat,  de  Lfgiune  Fiilmimitrice,  which 
is  subjoined  to  his  E^yptiaca  in  defence 
of  this  miracle ;  as  also,  what  is  alleged 
against  it  by  Dan  Laumque,  in  a  dis- 
coune  upon  that  subject,  subj-  ined  to 
the  Adcertaria  Sacra  of  Matt  Laaroque, 
his  father.  The  controversy  between 
Sir  Peter  King  and  Mr  M^yle  upon  this 
subject  is  also  worthy  of  attention. 

LiENT,  a  solemn  time  of  fasting  in 
the  Christian  church,  observed  as  a 
time  of  humiliation  before  Easter.  The 
Romish  church  and  somf  of  the  Pro- 
testant communion,  maintain,  that  it 
was  always  a  fast  of  forty  days,  and,  as 
fiKh«  of  apostolical  iostitution.    Others 


think  that  it  was  of  ecde^astical  ii:-' 
scitution,  and  that  it  was  variously  ob- 
served in  different  churches,  and  grew 
by  degrees  from  a  fast  of  forty  hours  to 
a  fast  of  forty  days.  This  li  the  senti- 
meut  of  Morton^  bishop  Taylor,  Da 
Monlin,  Daille,  and  others.  Anciently 
the  manner  of  observing  Lent  among 
thosa  who  were  piously  diq[>08ed,  was 
to  abstain  from  food  till  evening :  their 
only  refreshment  was  a  supper,  and  it 
was  indifferent  whether  it  was  flesh  or 
any  other  food,  provided  it  was  used 
with  sobriety  and  moderation.  Lent 
was  thought  the  proper  time  for  ex&- 
cising  more  abundantly  every  species 
of  charity.  Thus  what  they  spared  of 
their  own  bodies  by  abridging  them  of 
a  meal,  was  usually  given  to  the  poor: 
thty  employed  their  vacant  hours  in 
visiting  the  sick  and  those  that  were  in 
prison;  in  entertaimng  strangers,  and 
reconciling  differences.  The  imperial 
laws  forbade  all  prosecution  of  men  in 
criminal  actions  that  might  bdng  them 
to  corporeal  puni^hment  and  torture 
during  the  whole  season.  This  was  a 
time  of  more  than  ordinary  strictness 
and  devotion,  and  therefore,  in  many 
of  the  great  churches,  they  had  reli- 
gious  assemblies  for  prayer  and  preach- 
ing every  day.  All  public  games  and 
stage  plays  were  prohibited  at  this  sea- 
son, and  also  the  celt  bratinn  of  all  fes- 
tivals, birthdays,  and  marr;a(;es.  The 
Christians  of  the  Greek  church  ob- 
serve four  Lents;  th'  first  commencis 
on  the  fifteenth  of  NovemU  r ;  the  se- 
cond is  the  same  with  our  Lent ;  the 
third  begins  the  week  after  Whitsun- 
tide, and  continues  till  the  festival  of  St. 
Peter  and  St  Paul ;  and  the  fourth  com- 
mences on  the  first  of  August,  and  lasts 
no  longer  than  till  the  fifteenth.  These 
Lents  are  observed  with  great  strict- 
ness and  au^trity;  but.  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays  they  indulge  themselves  in 
drinking  wine  and  using  oil,  which  are 
pr«>hibited  on  other  days. 

LESSONS,  among  ecclesiastical  wri- 
ters, are  portions  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures read  in  churches  at  the  time  of 
divine  service.  In  the  ancient  church, 
reading  the  Scriptures  was  one  part  of 
the  service  of  the  catechumen,  at 
which  all  persons  were  allowed  to  be 
present  in  order  to  obtain  instruction, 
ilie  church  of  Elngland,  in  the  choice 
of  lessons,  proceeds  as  follow s:— for  all 
the  first  lessons  on  ordinary  days,  she 
directs  to  begin  at  the  beginninjg;  of  the 
year  with  Genesis,  and  sn  continue  till 
the  boi>ks  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
read  over,  only  omitting  Chronid 
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are  for  the  moit  part  the  same 
with  the  books  of  Samuel  aiid  Kings ; 
and  other  particular  chapters  in  other 
books,  either  because  they  contain  the 
names  of  persons,  places,  or  other  mat- 
ters less  profitable  to  ordinary  readers. 
The  course  of  the  first  lessons  for  Sun- 
days is  r^ulated  after  a  different  man- 
ner: from  Advent  to  Septuag;esima 
Sunday,  some  particular  chapters  of 
Isaiah  are  appointed  to  be  read,  because 
that  book  contains  the  clearest  pro 
phedes  concerning  Christ.  U{ion  Sep- 
^gesima  Sunday,  Genesis  is  beeun ; 
bdauae  that  book,  which  treats  of  the 
fjall  of  man,  and  the  severe  judgment 
of  God  inflicted  on  the  world  fur  sin» 
best  suits  with  a  time  of  repentance  and 
mortificatioo.  After  Genesis  follow 
chapters  out  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  as  they  iie  in  order;  only 
00  festival  Sundays,  such  as  Easter, 
Whitsunday,  &c.,  the  particular  histo 
ry  relating  to  that  day  is  appointed  tn 
bie  read;  and  on  the  saints'  days  the 
church  appoints  lessons  out  of  the  moral 
books,  such  as  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
lto.»  as  containing  excellent  instructions 
for  the  conduct  of  life.  As  to  the  se 
oood  lessons,  die  church  observes  tht 
same  course  both  on  Sundays  and 
week>days;  reading  the  Gospel  and 
Acts  of  the  A|)ostles  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  Epistles  in  the  evening, 
in  the  order  they  stand  in  the  New 
Testament ;  excepting  on  saints*  days 
and  holy  days,  when  such  lessons  are 
appointed  as  either  explain  the  mystery 
relate  the  history,  or  apply  the  example 
to  us. 

LEUCOPETRIANS,  the  name  of  a 
fanatical  sect  which  sprang  up  in  the 
Greek  and  eastern  churches  towards 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  century :  they 
professed  to  believe  in  a  double  trinity, 
rejected  wedlock.  al)stained  from  flesh, 
treated  with  the  utmost  contempt  the 
sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
supper,  and  all  the  vari*»us  branches  of 
external  worship:  placed  the  essence 
of  religion  in  internal  prayer  alone;  and 
maintained,  as  it  is  said,  that  an  evil 
being  or  genius  dwelt  in  the  breast  of 
every  mortal,  and  could  be  expelled 
from  thence  by  no  other  methrd  than 
by  perpetual  supplication  to  the  Su- 
preme Being.  The  founder  of  this  sect 
IS  said  to  have  been  a  person  called 
I^eucofietrtMf  and  his  chief  disciple 
Tychicus,  who  corrupted  by  fanatical 
interpretation^^  several  books  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  particularly  St  Matthew^s 
Gospel. 

LEVITV,  lightness  of  spirit,  in  oppo- 


sition to  gravity.  Nothing  can  be  more 
proper  than  for  a  Christian  to  wear  an 
air  of  cheerfulness,  and  to  watch  against 
a  morose  and  glcxuny  disposition.  But 
though  it  be  his  privilege  to  rejoice,  yet 
he  must  be  cautious  of  that  volatility  of 
spirit*  which  characterizes  the  unthink- 
ing, and  marks  the  vain  professor.  To 
be  cheerful  without  levity,  and  grave 
without  austerity,  form  both  a  happy 
and  dignified  character. 

LIBATION,  the  act  of  pouring  wine 
on  the  ground  in  divine  worship  Some- 
times other  liquids  have  been  used*  as 
oil,  milk,  water,  honey,  but  mostly  wine. 
—Amongst  the  Greeks  and  Komans,  it 
was  an  essential  part  of  solemn  sacrifi- 
ces. Libations  were  also  in  use  among 
the  Hebrews,  who  poured  a  bin  of  wine 
on  the  victim  after  it  was  kiiltd,  and  the 
several  pieces  of  the  sacrifice  were  laid 
on  the  altar,  ready  to  be  consumed  in 
th(  flames. 

LIBERALITY,  bounty;  a  generous 
disposition  of  mind,  exerting  itself  in 
giving  largely.  It  is  thus  distinguished 
from  generosity  and  bounty  '^LiberoUty 
implies  acts  of  mi  re  giving  or  spending ; 
i^fneronty.  acts  of  greatness;  bounty,  acts 
of  kindness  Liberality  is  a  natural  dis- 
position ;  gmeromty  proceeds  from  ele- 
vation of  St  ntiment ;  bnunty  from  reli- 
gious motives.  Uberatity  denotes  free- 
dom of  spirit ;  generosity  greatness  of 
soul :  btmnty,  opennr-ss  of  hr  art 

LIBERALITY  OF  SENTIMENT, 
a  generous  disposition  a  man  feels  to- 
wards another  who  is  of  a  different  opin- 
ion from  himself;  or,  as  one  defin<s 
it  "  that  generous  expansion  of  mind, 
which  enablrs  it  to  look  beyond  all 
petty  distinctions  of  party  and  system, 
and,  in  the  estimate  of  men  and  things, 
to  risf  superior  to  narrow  prejudices." 
As  liberality  of  sentimrnt  is  often  a 
cover  ft»r  error  and  scepticism  on  the 
'^ne  hand  and  as  it  is  too  little  attended 
to  by  the  ignorant  and  bigotted  on  the 
oth«  r  we  shall  here  lay  before  our 
readers  a  view  of  it  by  a  masterly  wri- 
ter. *'  A  man  of  lit)eral  sentiments  must 
be  distinguished  fr^m  him  who  tiath  no 
reiigiouo  aentimenta  at  all.  He  is  one  who 
hath  seriously  and  effectually  investiga« 
ted  both  in  his  Bible  and  on  his  knees, 
in  public  assemblies  and  in  private  con- 
versations, the  important  articles  erf  re- 
ligion. He  hath  laid  down  principlesi 
he  hath  inferred  consequences ;  in  a 
word,  he  hath  adopted  sentiments  of  his 
own. 

"  He  must  be  distinguished  also  from 
that  tame,  undiscerning  domestic  among 
good  people,  who,  though  he  has  senti- 
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t&enU  of  bis  own,  yet  has  not  judgment 
to  estimate  the  worth  and  value  of  oiie 
sentiment  beyond  another. 

"Now  a  'gtneroos  believer  of  tlie 
Qttirttan  religian  is  one  who  will  never 
•apy  himself  to  try  to  (xopagate  his 
MKtaienM  by  the  commissioD  of  shi. 
VbcoDiM^iOii,  00  bitterness,  no  wrath,  no 
ndiie  SnBoaMe  of  any  Und,  wiH  he  iq^ 
pif  to  make  his  sentiments  receiviible  ; 
■■a  no  living  thmg  will  be  less  happy 
WK  his  being  a  Christian.  He  will  ex 
eicise  >lft  liberality  by  allowing  those 
irtM>  dilfer  from  him  as  moch  vinoe  and 
iBlc|i%  as  he  possibly  can.  • 

"•Thefe  are,  among  a  mohitode  of 
VfUMiits  to  enforce  soch  a  disposition^ 
tfaa  following  worth  our  attention. 

•^Flrst.  We  should  exercise  liberality 
Ia  vniOB  with  sentiment,  became  of  the 
dMfersat  ca/utcUici^    advantagfif    and 
MMfcs  cf   mankmd-    Religion  empkiys 
tile  €ttfUicUfe9  of  mankind,  juit  as  the  idr 
€m!fkf%  their  houigy  and  their  cn^ns  of 
ijpcecii.    The  ftuicy  of  one  is  lively,  of 
mwdier  ddL    The  judgment  of  one  is 
ciMtIc  ;  of  another  feeble,  a  damaged 
iprtig.    The  memory  of  one  is  reten- 
,me;  ^at  of  another  Is  treacheroM  as 
Urn  wM.    The  passions  of  this  man  are 
hii^,  vigorous,  rapid ;  those  of  that  man 
cimwl,  and  hmn,  andbuc,  and,  when  on 
wing,  sail  only  round  the  circumfrrence 
of  a  tulip.    U  it  conceivable  that  capa- 
bility so  different  in  every  thine  else, 
sbonM  be  all  alike  in  rt*ligion  i  The  ad 
'wonioM    of    mark*nd    difft^r.     How 
riiould  he  who  hath  no  parents,  no  books, 
DO  tutor,   no  companions,    eoual   him 
%liom  Providence  hath  gratined  with 
them  all ;  who,  when  he  looks  over  the 
troMires  of  his  own  knowledge,  can  say, 
this  I  had  of  a  Greek,  that  I  learned  of 
•  Reman ;  this  information  I  acouired  of 
flSf  tutor,  that  was  a  presrnt  <h  my  flu- 
wt :  a  friend  gave  me  this  branch  of 
knowledge,  an  acquaintance  bequeath- 
ed me  that  ?  The  ta%k9  of  mankind  dif 
fcr ;  so  I  call  the  employments  and  ex- 
evcbes  of  Hfe.    In  my  qnnion.  circum- 
Stances  make  great  men ;  and  if  we  have 
not  C9sars  in  the  state,  and  Pauls  In  the 
diovch,  it  is  because  neither  church  nor 
state  are  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  in  the  days  of  those  great 
men     Push  a  diidl  man  into  a  river»  anri 
endanger  his  life,  and  suddenly  he  will 
dtacoter  invention,   and  make   eflbrts 
hmnd  liimself    The  world  is  a  fine 
nodi  of  Instruction.    Poverty,  stckness, 
pain,    loss  of   chiklren,    treacheiv  of 
lirtendf ,  malice  of  enemies,  and  a  tnou- 
Mad  other  things,  drive  the  man  of  sen- 
gaapBt  to  his  Bibie,  and^  aa  to  ^eak, 
onBg  htaa  hdme  to  a  repsait  wlni  bBs  be* 


nefactor  God.  Is  it  Conceivable  thai 
he,  whose  young  and  tender  heart  is  yet 
unpractised  in  trials  of  this  kind,  can 
have  ascertained  and  tasted  so  many 
n*li«ous  troths  as  the  snilerer  has  f 

*!?We  should  believe  the  ChristW 
religion  with  liberality,  in  the  aecoMf 
place,  because  every  part  of  the  Chrkt* 
iianreUgionincuicatc%fenero^:  Chris- 
tianity gives  us  a  character  of  God  ; 
but  my  God !  what  a  character  does  It 
give !  GoD  IS  LOVB.  Christiaoity  tea* 
ches  the  doctrine  of  Providence  s  hot 
wiiat  a  providence !  Upon  whdm  doth 
not  its  oght  ariic  I  Is  there  an  amii||l- 
cule  so  nttle,  or  a  wretch  ao  fariom  u 
to  be  forsaken  and  fornitten  of  his  God  f 
Christianity  teaches  the  doctrine  of  re-' 
demption :  but  tlie  redemptlen  of 
whom  ^^-of  all  tongoea,  kindred^  na- 
tlona^  and  people :  of  the  Infant  of  m 
span,  and  me  smner  of  a  hundred  yeari 
old :  a  redemption  generous  In  its  {Hin- 
dple,  generous  in  m  price,  generous  in 
its  efiMts  ;  fixed  sentiments  of  IXvlne 
momficenoe,  and  revealed  with  a  ISbas 
allty  for  which  we  have  no  name.  In 
a  word,  the  illiberal  Chrlsdan  alwm 
acta  contrary  to  the  sphrit  of  his  reks 
gion;  the  liberal  man  alone  thorough^ 
understands  H. 

»  Thirdly.  We  shodd  be  liberal,  be* 
cause  no  other  spirit  te  exempHfied  In 
the  infallible  guides  whom  we  prtjliess  td> 
follow.  I  set  one  Paul  against  a  whcld 
army  of  umnspired  men:  *Some 
preach  Christ  of  good-will,  and  someof^ 
envy  and  strife.  What  then  ?  Christ  Ig 
preached ;  and  I  therein  do  rejoice,  yeUp 
and  win  rejoice  One  eateth  aH  thii^j^ 
another  eateth  herbs;  but  why  doit 
TBOU  jodee  thy  bmther  f  We  shall  all 
stand  before  the  judgment  seat  of 
Christ*  We  often  inquire.  What  wa» 
the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  what  wit 
the  practice  of  Christ;  suppose  we 
were  to  institute  a  third  question^  Of 
what  tXMPta  was  Christ. 

^  Once  more :  We  should  be  Bberat 
as  well  as  orthodox,  because  truth,  ea> 
pecially  the  truths  of  Christiani^,  da 
not  VMtnt  any  iuMort  from  our  iuiber* 
allty.  Let  the  little  bee  guard  ita  IMe 
honey  with  iu  little  iting ;  periiaps  Itf 
little  Kfe  may  depend  a  little  while  onr 
that  tittle  nourishment.  Let  the  fierce 
bidl  shake  hia  head,  and  nod  his  hom^ 
and  threaten  his  enemy,  who  seeks  tHr 
eat  bis  flesh,  and  wear  Us  coat,  and! 
live  bv  his  death  :  poor  felkw !  his  fifii 
is  In  cmnger ;  Ifbrglve  his  bellowing  and 
his  rage.  But  the  Christian  religlon^-N« 
Is  that  Ui  danger  f  and  what  human  el^ 
forts  can  render  that  true  which  V^tdn 
tat  odfaoi  which  U\uv€tf  ^ 
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ty  is  10  no  danger*  asid  therefore  it  gives 
its  professors  life  and  breath,  and  all 
things,  except  a  power  of  injuring 
others. 

**  In  fine,  liberality  in  the  profession  ot 
religion  is  a  wise  and  innocent  fioiicy. 
The  bigot  lives  at  home ;  a  reptile  he 
crawled  into  exibtence,  and  there  in  his 
hole  he  lurks  a  reptile  still.  A  gener- 
ous Christian  goes  out  of  his  own  party, 
associates  with  others,  and  gains  im- 
provement by  all.  It  is  a  Persian  pro- 
verb, ji  liberal  hand  (9  better  than  a 
Mtrong  arm.  l^he  dignity  of  Christ iani  - 
ty  is  better  supported  by  acts  of  liber- 
amy  than  by  accuracy  of  reasoning ;  but 
when  both  go  together,  whrn  a  man  of 
sentiment  can  clearly  state  and  ably  de 
lend  his  religious  principles,  and  when 
his  heart  is  as  generous  as  his  principles 
are  inflexible,  he  possesses  strength  and 
beauty  in  an  eminent  degree."  See 
TheoL  Misc.  vol.  i.  p.  39. 

LIBERTINE,  one  who  acts  without 
festraint,  and  pays  no  regard  to  the 
precepts  of  rligion. 

LIBERTINES^  according  to  some, 
were  such  Jews  as  were  free  citi2sens  of 
Rome :  they  had  a  separate  synagogue 
at  Jerusalem,  and  sundry  of  them  con- 
curred in  the  persecution  of  Stephen, 
Acts  vi.  9.  Dr.  (Tuyse  supposes  that 
those  who  had  obtained  this  privilege  by 

S'ft  were  called  Hbcrti  (free  men,)  and 
ose  who  had  obtained  it  by  purchase, 
Mhertini  (made  free,)  in  distinction  from 
original  native  free- men.  Dr  Dod- 
dridge thinks  that  they  were  ctUed 
Libertines  as  having  been  the  children 
o(  freed  men.  that  is,  of  emancipated 
captives  or  slaves  See  Doddridge  and 
Guyae  on  Acts  vi.  9. 

LIBERTINES,  a  religious  ^ect  which 
arose  in  the  year  1525,  whose  principal 
tenets  were,  that  the  Dfity  was  the 
tole  operating  cause  in  the  mind  of  man, 
and  the  immediate  author  of  all  human 
actions ;  that,  consequently,  the  distinc- 
tions of  f»ood  and  '.  vi),  wiiich  had  been 
established  with  regard  10  those  actions, 
were  false  and  groundh  ss.  and  that  mm 
could  not,  properly  speaking,  commit 
sin;  that  religion  consisted  in  the  unim 
of  the  spirit,  or  rational  srul,  with  the 
Supreme  Being  ;  that  all  those  who  had 
attained  this  happy  union,  by  sublime 
contemplation  and  elevation  of  mind. 
were  then  allowed  to  indulge,  without 
exception  or  restraint,  their  appetites 
or  passions  ;  that  all  their  actions  and 
pursuits  were  then  f)erfectly  innocent ; 
and  that,  afttr  the  death  of  the  body, 
they  were  to  be  united  to  the  Deity 
They  likewise  said  that  Jesus  Christ 
waa  jioibiiig  but  a  mere  je  ne  teal  guoi^ 


composed  of  the  ^irit  of  God  and  the 
opinion  of  men.  These  maxims  occa- 
sioned their  being  called  Ltbcrtines^ 
and  the  word  has  been  used  in  an  ill 
st-nse  ever  since.  This  sect  spread 
principally  in  Holland  and  Brabant. 
Their  leaders  were  one  Quinton,  a  Pi- 
curd,  Puckesius,  RuflTus,  and  another* 
called  Chopin,  who  joined  with  Quintin* 
and  became  his  disciple.  They  obtain- 
ed footing  in  France  through  the  favour 
and  protection  of  Margaret,  queen  of 
Navarrci  and  sister  to  Francis  I.  and 
found  patrons  in  several  of  the  reformed 
churches. 

Ubertinea  of  Geneva  were  a  cabal  of 
rakes  rather  than  of  fanatics  ;  for  they 
made  no  pretenco  to  any  religious  sys- 
I  tem,|i  but  pleaded  only  for  the  liberty  of 
leading  voluptuous  and  immoral  lives. 
This  cabal  was  composed  of  a  certain 
number  of  licentious  citizens,  who  could 
not  bear  the  severe  discipline  of  Calvio. 
There  were  also  among  them  several 
who  were  not  only  notorious  for  their 
dissolute  and  scandalous  manner  of  liv- 
ing, but  also  for  their  atheistical  impie- 
ty and  contempt  of  all  religion.  To  this 
odious  class  txlonged  one  Gruet.  who 
denied  :he  divinity  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the 
difference  between  moral  good  and  evil, 
and  rejected  with  disdain  the  doctrines 
that  are  held  most  sacred  among  Chris- 
tians ;  for  which  impieties  he  was  at 
last  brought  before  the  civil  tribunal  in 
the  year  1550  and  condemned  to  death. 

LIBERTY  denrtes  a  state  of  free- 
dom, in  contradistinction  to  slavery  or 
rt  straint— I.  JVatural  Ubcrty,  or  liberty 
<if  choice,  is  that  in  which  our  volitions 
are  not  determined  by  any  foreign  cause 
or  consideration  whatever  offered  to  it, 
hut  \iy  its  own  pleasure. — 2.  JSsctemal 
liberty,  or  liberty  of  action,  is  opposed 
to  a  constraint  laid  on  the  executive 
powers  ;  and  consists  In  a  power  of  ren- 
dering our  volitions  effectual.— 3.  Philo* 
sofihical  liberty  consists  in  a  prevailing 
fiisposition  to  act  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  reason  i.  e.  in  such  a  manner  as 
shall,  all  things  considered,  most  ef- 
ftctually  promote  our  happiness.— 4. 
Moral  liberty  is  said  to  be  that  in  which 
there  is  no  interposition  of  the  will  of  a 
superior  being  t«)  prohibit  or  determine 
our  actions  in  anv  particular  undrr  con- 
sideration. See  Necessity  Will  — 
5.  Liberty  of  conscience  is  freedom  fr  m 
re  tr^int  in  our  choice  of,  and  judgment 
about  matters  of  religion— 6.  Sfiiritual 
Itbrrty  consists  in  freedom  from  the 
curse  of  the  moral  law  ;  from  the  servi- 
tude of  the  ritual ;  from  the  love,  po^er^ 
and  guilt  of  sin ;  from  the  domioion  of 
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Satan;  from  the  corruptions  of  the 
world  ;  from  the  fear  of  death,  and  the 
wrath  to  come,  R  im.  vi.  14.  Rom.  viii 
1.  Gal.  iii  13.  John  viii.  36.  Rom.  viii 
31.  Gal.  ▼.  1.  1  Thess.  i.  10.  See  arti- 
cles Materialists.   Prkokstina 

TlOJi,  and  DoddntUre't  Lechiret,  p  50, 
▼at  I  octavo;  Watt/ Phih99pldcal  Enay9. 
■fC  V.  p  28jB  :  Jonathan  Edwardt  on  the 
WiU  i  Locht  9H  the  UndtrttantUng  ;  Grove* 9 
Mural  PkUonphif,  sec.  18,  19 :  /  Palmer 
mt  Ubertjf  of  .tfan  /  Mtirtin't  Querieo  and 
JUmark9  om  Human  Liberty;  Charnock*9 
Work9n  p  175,  &c.  vol.  ii.  -,  SaurinU  Ser. 
flMiff,  vol.  iii  ser.  4 

LIE     See  Ltivg. 

LIFE,  a  sute  xyi  active  enstence  — 
1.  Human  Ufe  is  the  continuance  or  dura 
tkn  of  our  present  state,  and  which  the 
Scriptures  represent  as  ^hort  and  vain. 
Job  ziv  1»  2.  James  iv.  14.--3.  Spiritual 
ifft  cootists  in  oor  bein^  in  the  favour  of 
Cod,  influenced  by  a  principle  of  grace, 
and  living  dependent  on  him.  It  is  con 
aidered  as  of  divine  origin,  Cnl.  iii.  4. 
hidden.  Col  iii:  3  peaceful,  Rom.  viii  6 
•ecare.  John  x.  28.-3  Eternal  Ufe  is 
thai  never-ending  state  of  existence 
which  the  saints  shall  enjoy  in  heaven, 
and  ia  glorious,  Col.  iii.  4.  ndv.  Rev. 
sd.  37.  and  blissful,  1  Pet.  i.  4. '  2  Cor. 
iv.  17.    See  Hkavkn 

UGHT  OF  NATURE.    See  Na 

TURX. 

UGHT,    DIVINE      See    Know- 
LKDGE,  Religion 

LITANY,  a  general  suppUcatioo 
nied  in  public  worship  to  appease  the 
wrath  uf  the  Deity,  and  to  request  those 
blessings  a  person  wants.  The  word 
comes  from  the  Greek  xiTstimat,  **  sup- 
plication," of  hiretnm,  *'  I  beseech.'*  At 
finft,  the  use  of  litunies  was  not  fixed  to 
any  stated  time,  but  were  only  employ- 
ed as  exigences  r*  quired.  They  were 
observed,  in  imitation  of  the  Ninevites, 
with  ardent  supplications  and  fastings. 
Ci  avert  the  threatened  judgments  of 
fire,  earthquahe,  inundations,  or  hostile 
invasions.  About  the  year  400.  litanies 
began  to  be  used  in  processions,  the 
people  walking  barefoot,  and  repeating 
them  with  great  devotion ;  and  it  is  pre- 
tended that  by  this  means  several  coun- 
tries were  delivered  fn)m  great  calami 
tki.  The  days  on  which  they  were 
aard  were  called  Rogation  d^ys ;  these 
were  appointed  bjr  the  canons  of  differ- 
ent councils,  till  it  was  decreed  bv  the 
oooodl  of  Toledo,  that  they  should  be 
tiaed  every  month  throughout  the  year ; 
and  thus,  by  degrees,  they  came  to  be 
wed  weekly  on  Wednesdays  and  Fri- 
days, the  ancient  stationary  days  for 
iMKiag.  To  these  days  the  rohrlc  of  the 


church  of  England  has  added  Sunday, 
as  being  the  greatest  day  for  assembhng 
at  divine  service  Bffure  the  last  re- 
view of  the  common  prayer,  the  litany 
was  a  distinct  service  by  itself,  and  used 
sometimes  after  the  morning  prayer  was 
over ;  at  present  it  is  made  coe  office 
with  the  morning  service,  being  ordered 
to  be  read  after  the  third  collect  for 
i^race,  instead  of  the  interceasional  pray- 
ers in  tht>  daily  service. 

LITURGY  di notes  all  die  cerefno- 
nirs  in  general  belonging  to  divine  ser- 
vice. The  word  c*)mi*s  from  the  Greek 
huruf^yut.  **  service,  puMic  ministry,'^ 
formed  of  xirror,  **  public,"  and  <g>«r» 
''  work."  In  a  more  restrained  signifi* 
cation,  liturgy  is  uued  among  the  Ro- 
manists to  signify  the  mass,  and  among 
us  the  Cdmmbn  prayer.  All  who  have 
written  on  litur^ies^  Agree,  that.  In  pri- 
mitive days,  divme  service  was  exceed- 
ingly simple,  clogged  with  a  very  few 
ceremonies,  and  consisted  of  but  a  small 
number  of  prayers;  but,  by  degrees« 
they  increased  the  number  of  ceremo- 
nies, and  added  new  prayers,  to  make 
the  (iffice  look  more  awtui  and  venera^ 
ble  to  the  people  At  length,  things 
were  carried  to  such  a  pitch,  that  a  re- 
piiation  became  necessary ;  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  put  the  service  and 
the  manner  of  pi'H^trmmg  it  Into  writ- 
ing, and  tliiii  was  what  ttiey  called  a  11- 
tur^  Liturgies  nave  been  different  at 
difTerent  timea  and  i:)  different  countries. 
We  have  the  liturgy  of  St.  GhryMStom* 
of  St.  Peter,  the  Armenian  litui^y.  Gal- 
lican  liturgy,  &c  Sec  "  The  proper- 
ties required  in  a  public  liturgy,*'  says 
Paley,  **  are  these  :  it  must  be  compen- 
dious; express  just  conceptions  of  the 
divine  attributes;  recite  such  wants  as 
a  congregation  are  likely  to  feel,  and  no 
other ;  and  contain  as  few  controverted 
propositions  ms  possible."  The  liturgy 
of  the  church  ot  England  was  compos- 
ed in  the  year  1547,  and  established  in 
the  second  year  of  king  Edward  VI.  In 
the  fifth  year  of  this  king  it  was  rrviewed» 
because  some  things  were  contained  in 
that  liturg\'  which  showed  a  compliance 
with  th^  superstition  of  those  times,  and 
si^me  exceptions  were  taken  against  It 
bv  some  learned  men  at  home,  and  bf 
Calvin  abroad.  Some  alterations  were 
made  in  it,  which  consisted  in  addiiy 
the  general  confession  and  abaolutinn, 
and  the  communion  to  begin  with  the 
ten  commandments  The  use  of  oil  in 
confirmation  and  extreme  unction  was 
left  out,  and  alio  prayers  fur  souls  de- 
parted, and  what  related  to  a  belief  of 
Christfs  real  presence  in  the  eucharist. 
This  liturgy,  so  lefbnned,  waaeritakBoflGk* 
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#4  bv  the  acts  of  the  fifth  and  6th  Ed-U  dgnifict  *'  praUiif  God,"  from  the  Ge»- 
ward  VI.  cap.  1.    However,  it  was  abol*    man    IbAch,    **to  pcaiae,*'    aad    ktrf^ 


khtd  bf  queen  Mair,  who  enacted 
that  the  bervice  ihdiiki  itand  as  it  was 
moat  commonly  used  in  the  last  year  of 
the  riBign  of  king  Henry  VIII  .--That  of 
Pdward  VI.  was  re  estHbKthed,  with 
acMiie  alterations*  liy  Elisabeth.  Some 
tether  altetati«Aa  were  introduced,  in 
(MBsequence  of  the  review  of  die  com- 
noQ  prayer  book,  by  order  of  king 
jfaunea,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  par 
ticulariy  iikthe  office  of  private  bap- 
tism, ip  several  rubrics,  and  other  p^ 
■ages,  with  the  addition  of  five  or  six 
new  prayers  and  thanksgivings  and  all 
that  part  of  the  catechism  which  con- 
gdns  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments. 
The  book  of  common  prayer,  so  altered, 
ramained  in  force  from  thf  first  year 
.off  king  James  to  the  fourteenth  of 
Charies  II.  The  hist  review  of  the  li 
tofgy  was  in  the  year  1661.  Many  sup 
pttcations  have  been  since  made  for  a 
review,  but  without  success.  Bm^ 
lkmC§  Orig.  £cC'  b.  13 ;  MroughtWM 
Diet,  Betmctt^  RobinMOBf  and  CHrkaon, 
mi  LUurg.fm9rim$  ji  Letter  to  a  Di^- 
tff^ting  MkUter  on  the  Exfiediency  ^f 
Fomu^  and  BrekeWM  Atmvht  s  Roget^ 
JLeetnreo  on  the  liturgy  rfthe  Church 
tf  Bnghnd;  Bidduifih'e  Eeaaye  on 
the  Liturgy  $  Orton*§  Letters,  voL  i.  p. 
16  24. 
LIVERPOOL  UrURGY.    AUtur- 

Eso  called  from  its  first  publication  at 
verpool.  It  was  oomptised  by  some 
ef  the  Presbyterians,  who,  growing 
weary  of  extempore  prayer,  thought  a 
form  more  desirable.  It  lAade  its  ap- 
pearance in  1752  Mr  Ortm  says  of  it, 
^  It  is  scarcely  a  Chnstlan  Litui«y  In 
the  collect  the  name  of  Christ  is  nardly 
mentioned ;  and  the  Spirit  is  quite  ban* 
Ished  from  it"  It  was  little  better  than 
m  ddstical  composition.  Orton't  LeUert, 
vol.  i.  p.  80,  81  Bogue  and  Beniilttf$  HUt, 
§jfDi99,  vol  iii.  p.  342. 

LOLLARDS,  a  religiiius  sect,  differ 
Ing  In  man;^  points  from  the  church  of 
iptome,  whicn  arose  in  Germany  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century; 
•0  called,  as  many  writers  have  imagin- 
ed, from  Walter  Lollard,  who  began  to 
^k)gmatise  in  1315,  and  was  burnt  at 
Coogne;  though  others  think  that  Lol- 
laid  waa  no  surname,  but  merely  a  term 
of  reproach  appHed  to  all  heretics  who 
concealed  the  poison  of  error  under  the 
^>pearanoe  of  piety. 

The  monk  ot  Canterbury  derives  the 
origin  of  the  word  lollard  among  us 
from  JbtfMK  *'  a  tare,'*  as  if  the  Lol. 
tarda  wers  the  tares  aswn  in  Christ's 
l^neyaid.   Aholly  «qf%  that  the  word 


lord ;"  because  the  Lollards  employed 
them^ves  in  travelUng  about  from 
place  to  place,  «nging  psalms  and 
hymns.  Others,  much  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, derive  UOhatdt  hdlhard^  or  Msrl, 
tuUert^  as  it  was  written  bv  the  ancient 
Germans,  from  the  old  German  word 
teflbi,  Mkn^  or  Udten,  and  the  termi- 
nation hardt  with  which  maoj  of  the 
high  Dutch  words  end.  LUkm  signi- 
fies «*  to  sing  with  a  low  vcHcet**  and 
therefore  lollard  is  a  sing^,  or  one  who 
frequently  sings;  and  in  the  vnlgar 
tongue  of  the  Germane,  it  denolea  a 
person  who  is  continoa)^  prainuf^  God 
with  a  songv  or  siiqpmg  hymns  to  his  ho- 
nour. 

The  Alexians  or  Cellites  %ere  called 
L^Sarth^  because  they  were  pobttc 
singers,  who  inade  it  their  hosineas  to 
inter  the  b  dies  of  thnse  who  ^ed  of  the 
plague,  and  sang  a  dirge  over  thesn*  in 
a  mournful  and  indistinct  tone,  as  they 
carried  them  to  the  grave.  The  name 
was  afterwards  assumed  fay  peraons  that 
dishonoured  it,  for  we  find  among  those 
Lollards  who  made  eztraordinaiy  pre- 
tences to  religion,  and  spent  the  great- 
est part  of  tilieir  time  in  meditatBOB, 
prayer,  and  such  acts  of  piety,  there 
were  many  aboroinaMe  hypocritea,  who 
entertained  the  most  ridiculous  opMms, 
and  concealed  the  most  enormous  vices 
linder  the  specious  mark  of  this  extra- 
ordinary  profession.  Many  injurious 
aspersions  were  therefore  propagated 
against  those  who  assumed  this  name 
by  the  priests  and  monks ;  so  Uiat,  by 
degrees,  any  person  who  cr«vered  here- 
sies or  crimes  under  the  appearance  of 
piety,  was  called  a  Lollard  'Ilins  the 
name  was  not  used  to  denote  any  one 
particular  sect,  but  was  formerly  com- 
mon to  all  pt  rsnns  or  sects  vrtm  were 
supposed  to  be  guilty  of  impiety  towards 
God  or  the  church,  under  an  eztenttl 
profession  of  great  piety.  However, 
many  societies,  consisting  both  of  men 
and  women,  under  the  name  of  Lollards, 
were  formed  in  most  parts  of  Germany 
and  Flanders,  and  were  supported  part- 
ly by  their  manual  labours,  and  part- 
ly by  the  charitable  donations  of  pious 
persons.  The  magistratai  and  inhabit- 
ants of  the  towns  where  these  tNvthren 
and  sisters  resided  gave  them  particular 
marks  of  favour  and  protecdon,  on  ac- 
count of  their  great  usefiilneas  to  the 
sick  and  needy.  They  were  thus  sup- 
ported against  their  malignant  rivais» 
and  obtained  many  papal  cnnatitntiaDi, 
fav  which  their  histitote  waa  confimied, 
tneir  penona  eaemfled  frcn  the  cog- 
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uiiance  oif  the  inquisitor,  and  subfected 
entirely  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops; 
but  as  these   measures   were  insufii 
cient  to  secure  the  in  from  molestation 
Cbarleft  duke  of  Burgundy^  in  the  year 
1473,  obtained  a  solemn  -bull  from  Sex 
tut  rV.  ordering  ^hat  the  Cellitrt,  or 
Lollard^  should  be  ranked  among  the 
itUgioiis  orders*  and  delivered  from  . 
the  juriidictioo  of  the  biihcna.    And  | 

EJuliua  IL  granted  them  still  greater 
leges,  in  tnc  year  1506.  Mosheim 
ma  QSt  that  many  societies  of  this 
kind  are  still  subsisting  at  Cologne,  and 
iD  the  cities  of  Flanders,  though  they 
baire  CTideutly  departed  from  their  an- 
cient roles* 
JLollard  and  liis  followers  rejected  the 
ifioe  of  the  mass,  extreme  unction. 


awl  penances  for  sin;  arguing  that 
Christ'^  aoffertngs  were  suflfeienl.  He 
h  likewise  said  to  have  set  aside  bap* 
tim.  as  a  thing  of  no  eif«^ ;  and  repent- 
ance as  not  absolutely  necessary,  flee 
In  England,  the  followers  of  Wickliffe 
were  called,  by  way  of  reproach,  Lol- 
knkt  from  the  supposition  that  there 
was  some  affinity  between  some  of  their 
leaets  ;  thouc^h  others  are  of  opinion  that 
the  English  Lollards  came  from  Germa- 

ay.     Sm  WlCKLIFFITES 

LONG    SUFFERING    OF    GOa 
See  Pat'iknce  or  (  i od 

I/>RD,  a  term  properly  denoting  one 
who  has  dominion.    Applied  to  God,  J 
the  Bupretne  governor  and  disposer  of  " 
all  thiiMTs.    Set*  Goo 

LORirS  DAY     See  Sabbath. 

U)RD'S  NAME  TAKEN  IN 
VAIN,  consists,  first,  in  usine  it  A;^/i//y 
or  rmBhbft  in  exclamations,  adjurations, 
and  appeals  in  common  conversation.— 
SL  Bjfpocriticall^t  in  our  prayers,  thanks- 
l&vings,  &c.— 3.  Superttitiotuly^  as  when 
the  laraelites  carried  th«*  ark  to  the  field 
of  battle,  to  render  them  successful 
against  the  Philistines,  1  Sam.  iv.  3,  4. 
— ^  nTmtofz/v,  in  swearing  by  him,  or 
creatures  in  his  stead,  Matt.  v.  34.  37 
—5.  Angrily,  or  sportfully  cursing,  and 
devoting  ourselves  or  others  to  mischief 
and  damnation— 6.  Prrhmng  ourselves, 
attesting  that  which  is  false,  M4I  iii.  5. 
«»7.  BiatbhemouMhft  reviling  God,  or 
causing  oiners  to  do  so,  Rom  ii.  24. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  sin  more  common 
as  to  the  practice,  and  Iras  thought  of 
as  to  the  gfuilt  of  it  than  this.  Nor  is  it 
thus  common  with  the  vulgar  only,  but 
vith  those  who  call  themselves  wise, 
hnmane,  and  onoral.  They  tremble  at 
the  idea  of  murder,  theft,  adultery,  6(c. 
vittle  they  forget  that  the  same  law 
*^rhich  prohibiu  the  commission  of  these 
Cfftecty  doe%  with  equal  force,  forbid 


that  of  profaning  his  name.  No  man, 
therefore,  whatever  his  sense,  abilities, 
or  profession  may  be,  can  be  held  guilt- 
less, or  be  exonerated  from  the  charge 
of  bcine  a  wicketi  man,  while  he  lives  in 
thf  habitnal  violation  of  this  oart  of 
God*s  sacred  law.  A  very  ceimated 
female  writer  justly  observes,  that  **  It 
is  utterly  ivkxcusablb  ;  it  has  none  of 
the  palliatives  «)f  temtuakn  which  other 
vices  plead,  and  in  that  respect  stands 
distinguished  from  all  others  both  in  ks 
nature  and  degree  of  guilt.  Lilte  manf 
other  sins,  however,  it  is  at  once  canse 
and  effect ;  it  proceedk  from  want  of 
love  and  reverence  to  the  best  of  Beinfla, 
and  cau9€9  the  want  of  that  love  both  in 
themselves  and  o^ers.  This  species  cf 
profaneness  is  not  only  swearing,  bat, 
perhaps,  in  some  respects,  swearing  of 
the  worst  sort ;  as  it  is  a  direci  breach 
of  an  express  command,  and  offends 
against  the  very  tetter  of  that  law  which, 
savs.  in  so  many  words,  *  Thou  shalt  not 
tike  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in 
vain.'  It  offends  aninst  politeness  and 
ijrood  breedingt  for  uu)se  who  commit  it 
little  think  of  the  pain  they  are  inflict- 
ing 00  the  sober  mmd,  which  is  deepljr 
wounded  when  it  hears  the  holy  name 
it  loves  dishonoured ;  and  it  is  as  contra- 
ry to  good  breeding  to  give  pain,  as  it 
is  to  true  piety  to  be-  profane**  It  is  as- 
tonishing that  the  refined  and  elegant 
shfiukl  not  reprobate  this  practice  for  its 
coarseness  and  vulgarity,  as  much  as 
the  pious  abhor  it  for  its  sinfulness 

'*  I  would  endeavour  to  give  some 
faint  idea  of  the  gronsness  of  this  offence 
by  an  analogy,  (oh !  how  inadequate !} 
with  which  the  feeling  heart,  even 
though  not  seasoned  with  religion  may 
yet  be  touched.  To  such  I  would  ear- 
nestly say— >Suppo8r  you  had  some  be- 
loved friend,— to  put  the  case  still  more 
strongly,  a  departed  friend,— a  revered 
parent,  perhaps, — wh«i8e  image  never 
occurs  without  awakening  in  ynur  bosom 
sentiments  of  tender  love  and  lively  gra- 
titude ;  how  would  you  feel  if  ytMi  neard 
this  honoured  name  bandied  aiont  with 
unfeeling  familiarity  and  indecent  levi- 
ty ;  or,  at  best,  thrust  into  every  pause 
of  speech  as  a  vulgar  espletivi-?— Does 
not  your  affectionate  heart  recoil  at  the 
thought  f  And  yet  the  hallowed  name 
of  your  truest  Benefactor,  your  heaven- 
ly rather,  your  best  Friend,  to  whom 
you  are  indebted  for  all  vou  enjoy ;  who 
gives  you  those  very  friends  in  whom 
you  so  much  delight,  those  very  talents 
with  which  you  dishonour  him,  tliose 
very  organs  of  speech  with  which  you 
blaspheme  him,  is  treated  with  an  in*- 
a  cootempt,   a  waatoni 
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%ith  which  yon  twodt  bear  the  very 
thoikght  or  mentioo  of  tKatine  a  bamm 
friend  ilu  name  it  Impiaouy,  is  un- 
iG^elinglV,  is  aneratefuily  singled  oat  as 
the  object  of  aecidrd  irreverence,  of 
mrstematic  contempt,  of  thouehtle«  le- 
vity. His  sacred  name  is  used  indiscri- 
minately to  express  angt>r»  joy,  nief, 
aorprlse,  impatience;  and,  what  n  al> 
most  still  nsore  unpardonable  than  all. 
It  b  wantonly  used  as  a  mere  unmean- 
ihg  expletive,  which,  being  excited  by 
no  temptation,  can  have  nothing  to  ex- 
tenuate it ;  which,  causing  no  emotion, 
can  have  nothing  to  recommend*  ic,  un- 
less it  be  the  pleasure  of  the  sin."  Mr». 
More  on  EducaHm^  vol.  ii.  p.  87  ;  OilPo 
Bodyofmv  vol.  iii.  page  427;  Browm^i 
Sjntem  of  ReHtr  p.  526. 

LORiyS  t^RAYER,  is  that  which 
ear  Lord  gave  to  his  disciples  on  the 
Mount  Acairdine  to  what  is  said  in  the 
■Ixth  chapter  of  Matthew,  it  was'  given 
as  a  directory  i  but  from  Luke  xt.  1 
some  argue  that  it  viras  given  as  a  form^ 
8«)me  have  urged  that  the  second  and 
fourth  petition  of  that  prayer  could  be 
intended  only  for  temporary  use ;  but 
it  is  aiisweml,  that  such  a  sense  may 
bt  put  upon  those  petitions  as  shall  suit 
all  Christians  in  all  ages ;  for  it  is  al- 
ways our  duty  to  pray  that  Christ's 
kingdom  may  oe  advanced  in  the  world, 
and  to  profess  our  daily  dependence  on 
God's  providential  care.  Ntvertheless, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Christ 
meant  that  his  people  should  always  use 
this  as  a  set  form  ;  for,  if  that  had  been 
the  case,  it  would  not  have  been  varied 
as  it  is  by  the  two  evangelists,  Matt,  vi 
Luke  xi.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  they 
both  agree  in  the  main,  as  to  the  sense, 
yet  not  in  the  express  words ;  and  the 
doxology  which  Matthew  gives  at  large 
is  wholly  left  out  in  Luke.  And.  besides, 
we  do  not  find  that  the  disciples  ever 
used  it  as  a  form  It  is,  however,  a  most  [ 
excellent  summary  of  prayer,  for  its 
brevity,  order,  and  matter ;  and  it  is 
very  lawful  and  laudable  to  make  use  ni 
any  sii>gle  petition,  or  the  whole  of  it, 
provided  a  formal  and  superstitious  use 
of  it  be  avoiOed.— That  great  zeal,  as 
one  observes,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
some  Christians  either  for  or  against  it, 
is  to  be  lamented  as  a  weakness ;  and  it 
will  become  un  to  do  all  that  we  can  tr* 
promote  on  each  side  more  moderate 
sentiments  concerning  the  use  of  it.  See 
DoddrkUre^9  Leeture9^  lee.  194$  Bar- 
row's  lvork9^  vol.  i.  p.  48 ;  Areh(ri§hofi 
JLeighton*9  ExfdanatUm  of  it ;  Weat  on 
thelLortPa  JPrayer  ;  OiU*9  Body  of  Di- 
vMsy^  vol  iii.  p.  362,  8vo ;  Fordyee  on 
JSdl/leaHon  by  PubUe  In^tructAn^  p. 


lU  t^;  Memdkam*»  JBxfioMon  of  th6 
Larf%  Prayer. 

LORD'S  SUPPER,  b  an  ordinaiioe 
which  our  Saviour  instituted  as  a  com- 
memoration of  Ids  death  and  suflferiogs, 
1  It  ia  called  a  aacfwwii/,  that  is,  a  An 
and  an  oaih.  An  oatward  and  vialbie 
tign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  ([race  ; 
an  taht  by  which  we  bind  our  aoals 
with  a  bond  unto  the  Lord.  Somey  how- 
ever, reject  this  term  as  not  being  scrip- 
tural ;  as  likewise  the  idea  of  sweariitf 
or  vowing  to  the  Lord.  See  Vow .—3.  It 
is  called  the  Lord^o  Simper,  because  it 
was  first  instituted  in  the  evening,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  Passover  supper ;  mod 
because  we  therein  feed  upon  Christ, 
the  bread  of  life,  Rom.  iii.  SO.  1  Cor.  xl. 
— ^.  It  is  called  the  conmumiont  as  here- 
in we  have  communion  with  Christ,  and 
with  his  people,  1  Cor.  xii.  13  z.  17.— > 
4.  It  is  called  the-^ucAomf,  a  thanlu- 
giving,  because  Christ,  in  the  institatioa 
of  it,  gave  thanks,  1  Cor.  xl  34  and  be- 
cause  we,  in  the  participatioa  of  it,  must 
give  thanks  likewise.— 5.  It  is  called  a 
featt^  and  by  some  a  feast  upon  a  sacri- 
fice (though  not  a  sacrifice  ttselfO  in  al- 
lusion to  the  custom  of  the  lews  Ktsting 
upon  their  sacrifices,  1  Cor.  x.  IS. 

Jio  to  the  naiwre  tf^  thio  onSnanetp  W8 
may  observe,  that,  in  parttcl^atinff  of 
the  bread  and  wine,  we  do  not  connder 
it  as  expiatory,  but,  1.  As  a  commemtr^ 
ting-  onMnmce,  We  are  here  to  remem- 
ber the  person,  love,  and  death  of  Christ* 
1  Cor.  si.  24. — 2.  A  confeoring  ordtmuue* 
We  hereby  profess  our  esteem  for  Chrlit, 
and  dependence  upon  him.»-3.  A  cmi- 
mumcating  ordmanee  .*  blesangs  of  grace 
are  here,  communicated  to  us—- 4.  A 
covenanting  ordinance  God,  in  and  by 
this  ordinance,  as  it  were,  declares  that 
he  is  ours,  and  we  by  it  declare  to  be 
his  — 5.  A  otanding  ordinance^  for  it  b  to 
be  observed  to  the  end  of  time,  1  Cor. 
xi.  26.  It  seems  to  be  ^uite  an  Indifle- 
rent  thing,  what  bread  is  used  in  this 
ordinance,  or  what  coloured  wine,  for 
Christ  took  that  which  was  readiest 
The  eating  of  the  bread  and  driakinf 
of  the  wine  being  always  connected  in 
Christ's  example,  they  ought  never  to 
be  separated :  wherever  one  ia  giveOt 
the  other  should  not  be  withheld.  This 
bread  and  wine  are  not  chained  into  die 
real  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  but  are 
only  emblems  thereof.    See  Travsub- 

STANTIATION. 

The  iuhfecto  of  tkU  ordtnamee  shoold 
be  such  as  make  a  credible  pmfcaskMi 
of  the  Gospel :  the  ignorant,  and  thoK 
whose  lives  are  immoral,  have  no  right 
to  it ;  nor  should  it  ever  be  adminlalci^ 
ed  as  a  test  of  civil  obedience;  for  tidt 
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is  perverting  the  design  of  it.  None  but 
true  believers  can  approach  it  with  pro- 
fit; yet  we  cannot  exclude  any  who 
make  a  credible  profebsioo.  for  G<xl  on- 
ly k  the  judge  of  the  heart,  while  we 
can  only  act  according  to  outward  ap- 


Much  hat  been  said  mpectine  tke 
Ifaw  1/  admHiatenng  it.  Some  plead  for 
die  mormog,  others  the  afternoon,  and 
•one  for  the  evening ;  which  latter,  in* 
deed^  was  the  time  of  the  first  celebra- 
tion of  it»  and  is  most  suitable  to  a  sup- 
per. How  dften  it  is  to  be  observed, 
cannot  be  precissly  ascertained  from 
Bcriptnre.  home  have  been  for  keeping 
it  every  day  in  the  week ;  others  four 
tinea  a  week :  »'roe  every  Lord's  day, 
wUch  many  think  is  nearest  the  aposto- 
Ic  practice.  Acts  zx.  7.  Others  have 
kept  it  three  times  a  year,  and  some 
CBoe  a  year :  but  the  most  common  is 
once  a  month.  It  evidently  appears* 
however,  both  from  Stripture,  1  Cor- 
1^  2S.  and  from  the  nature  of  the  ordi* 
nance,  that  it  ought  to  be  frequent. 

«li  Is  thebottw^  .*  Dr.  Doddridge  justly 
^bKrves,  that  it  is  greatly  to  be  lament- 
ed tliat  Christians  have  perverted  an  or- 
dfaMnoe,  intended  as  a  pledge  and  means 
of  their  mutual  union,  in  an  occasion  of 
dboord  and  contention,  by  laying  such  a 
disproportionate  stress  on  the  Maiui^  in 
wmch  it  is  to  be  administered,  and  the 
p^tture  in  which  it  is  to  be  received.  As 
to  the  latter,  a  table  posture  seems  most 
eBgiUe,  as  having  been  used  by  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  and  being  peculiarly 
soitable  to  the  notion  of  a  sacred  feast ; 
and  Imeeling:,  which  was  never  intro- 
doced  into  the  church  till  transubstan- 
tiation  was  received,  may  prove  an  oc- 
casion of  superstition.  Nevertheless, 
provided  it  be  not  absolutely  imposed 
ai  a  term  of  communion,  it  will  oe  the 
part  of  Christian  candour  to  acquiesce 
m  the  use  of  it  in  others  by  whom  it  is 
preferred.  It  appears  that  standing  was 
It  least  frequently  used  in  the  Christian 
dnnch,  viz.  alwajrs  on  the  Lord's  day, 
and  between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide. 
The  manner  In  which  this  ordinance  is 
adalidstered,  both  in  the  church  of  En 
riaml,  and  among  Protestant  Dissenters, 
11  so  well  known,  that  we  need  say  no- 
thinc«f  it  here. 

We  will  only  subjoin  a  few  directions 
in  wlmt  fnuae  of  mind  we  should  attend 
tipanthis  ordinance.  It  should  be  with 
sorrow  for  our  past  sins,  and  easiness 
and  calnmess  of  aieaioo,  free  from  the 
disorders  and  ruffles  of  passion ;  with  a 
Imiy  awe  and  reverence  of  the  Divine 
Mige^rt  yet  with  »  gradous  confidence 


and  earnest  desires  towards  God ;  with 
raistfd  expectations ;  prayer,  joy,  and 
thanksgiving,  and  love  to  aU  men.  When 
coming  trom  it,  we  should  admire  the 
coodfsceosioos  of  divine  grace  1  watch 
against  the  snares  of  Satan*  and  the  al- 
lurements of  the  world ;  rejoice  in  the 
finished  work  of  Christ,  depend  upon 
the  gpracious  influence  of  the  Spirit,  tnat 
we  may  keep  up  a  sense  of  the  divine 
fiivour,  and  be  longing;  for  heaven^  where 
we  hope  at  last  to  join  the  general  as* 
sembly  of  the  first-born. 

The  adoantaget  atUing  from  the  partUi- 
potion  rf"  the  Lonfo  ot^per  are  mnierotit. 
1.  It  is  a  means  of  strengthening  our  faith 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Chnst.->2.  it  aflR)rda 
consolation  and  joy.— 3.  It  increases 
love.— 4.  It  has  a  tendency  to  enli^ten 
our  minds  in  the  mystery  of  eodliness. 
—5.  It  gives  us  an  utter  aversion  to  all 
kinds  of  un.  and  occauoos  a  hearty  grief 
for  it* — 6  It  has  a  tendency  to  exate  and 
strengthen  all  holj^  desires  in  us.— 7.  It 
renews  our  obi  gations  to  our  Lord  and 
Master.— 8.  It  binds  the  souls  of  Chris* 
tians  one  to  another.  See  Caot^o  germ 
•out,  ser  7 ;  and  Meitry,  Earie,  DooHttlet 
Ortfve,  and  BohertooHt  on  the  Lenfe  St^ 
peri  Or*  OmeiCei  .Chasrwoek^o^  Dr  Cud- 
worlVt,  M*,  mUet'e,  Dr.  WoirthingtmCe^ 
Dr.  Waite^'BUhop  WaHmrton\  Mohep 
Cteava'o^  and  Dr,  BeWo^  Pieceo,  on  the 
Subject.  A  variety  of  other  treatises  ex- 
planatory of  the  nature  and  design  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  may  be  seen  in  almost 
anv  catalogue. 

LOT  is  a  mutual  agreement  to  deter- 
mine an  uncertain  event,  no  other  ways 
determinable,  by  an  appeal  to  the  pro- 
vidence of  God,  on  casting  or  throwing 
something  This  is  a  dedeory  lot,  Prov* 
xvi.  33.  xviii.  18.  The  matter,  there- 
fore, to  be  determined,  in  order  to  avoid 
guilt,  fchoold  betmp«  rtant,  and  no  other 
possible  way  left  to  determine  it ;  and 
the  manner  of  making  the  appeal  s^mn 
and  grave,  if  we  winild  escape  the  guik 
of  taaing[  the  name  of  God  in  vain  Wan- 
tonly, without  necessity,  and  in  a  ludi- 
crous manner,  to  make  this  appeal, 
must  be  therefore  highly  blameable. 
And  if  thus  the  decispry  lot,  when  wan- 
tonly and  unnecessarily  employed,  be 
criminal,  equally,  if  not  more  so^  must 
the  tUvinatorif  lot  be,  which  is  employed 
for  discovering  the  will  of  God :  this, 
being  no  mean  of  God*s  appointment 
must  be  supt*  rstitlous,  and  the  height  of 
presumption. 

LOVfe  conr  sts  in  approbation  of,  and 
inclination  towards  an  object  that  »>- 
pears  to  us  a»  good.  It  has  been  dis- 
tingidilied  into^  1.  JUm  efuum^  whids 
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arises .  from  the  mere  conbicleratioD  of 
some  excellency  in  an  object,  and  be- 
long either  to  persons  or  things. — 2 
Lorue  of  benevolence,  which  is  an  inclina- 
tion to  seek  the  happiness  or  welfare  of 
any  thing. — 3.  Love  if  complaeence,  which 
arues  from  the  consideration  of  any  ob- 
ject agreeable  to  us,  and  calculated  to 
affbrd  us  pleasure. 

LOVETO  GOD  is  a  divine  princi- 
pie  implanted  in  the  mind  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  whereby  we  reverence,  esteem, 
desire,  and  delight  in  Him  as  the  chief 
good.  It  includes  a  knowledge  of  his  na- 
tural excellencies,  Ps.  viii.  1.  and  a  con- 
sideration of  his  goodness  to  us,  1  John 
iv.  19.  Nor  can  these  two  ideas,  I  think, 
be  well  separated ;  for,  however  some 
may  argue  that  genuine  love  to  God 
should  arise  on/y  from  a  sense  of  his 
amiabieness ;  yet  I  think  it  will  be  diffi 
cult  to  conceive  how  it  can  exist,  ab- 
stracted from  the  idea  of  his  relative 
rxlness.  The  passage  last  referred  to 
to  the  point,  and  the  representations 
g'ven  us  of  the  praises  of  the  saints  in 
laven  accord  with  the  same  senti- 
ment :  **  Thou  art  worthy,  ybr  thou  hast 
redeemed  us  by  thy  blood,*'  Rev.  v.  9. 
'See  Self-Lovs.  *'  Love  to  God  is  a 
nbject,'*  says  bishop  Porteus,  **  which 
concerns  us  to  inquire  carefully  into  the 
true  nature  of  it.  And  it  concerns  us  the 
more,  because  it  has  been  unhappily 
brought  into  disrepute  by  the  extravagant 
conceits  of  a  few  devout  enthusiasts  con- 
cerning it.  Of  these,  some  have  treated 
the  love  of  God  in  so  refined  a  way,  and 
carried  it  to  such  heights  of  seraphic 
ccstacy  and  rapture,  that  common  minds 
must  tor  ever  despair  of  either  fbllnw* 
ing  or  underslanding  them;  whilst  others 
have  described  it  in  such  warm  and  in- 
delicate terms,  as  are  much  better  suit 
ed  to  the  ;grossness  of  earthly  passion 
than  the  purity  of  spiritual  affrctinn. 

*'  But  tne  accidental  excesses  of  this 
holy  sentiment,  can  be  no  just  argumt  nt 
against  its  general  excellence  and  utility 

*•  We  know  that  even  friendship  it- 
self has  sometimes  been  abused  to  the 
most  unworthy  purposes,  and  led  me?) 
to  the  commission  ot  the  most  atrocious 
crimes.  Shall  we,  therefore,  utterly  dis 
card  that  ^erous  passion,  and  consider 
It  as  nothmg  more  than  the  unnatural 
fervour  of  a  romantic  imagination  ? 
Every  heart  revolts  against  so  wi'd  a 
thought !  and  why,  then,  must  we  suffer 
the  love  of  God  to  be  banished  out  of 
the  world,  because  it  has  been  some 
times  improperly  represented  or  indis- 
creetly exercised  f  it  is  not  either  from 
the  viskmary  mystic»  the  sensual  fana- 


tic, or  the  frantic  zealot,  but  from  the 
plain  word  of  God,  that  we  are  to  take 
our  ideas  of  this  divine  sentiment.  There 
we  find  it  described  in  all  its  native  jpa- 
rity  and  nmplicity.  The  marks  by 
which  it  is  there  distinguished  contaiu 
nothing  enthusiastic  or  extravagant**  It 
may  be  considered,  1.  As  sincere.  Matt, 
xxii.  36. 38.-2.  Constant,  Rom.  viii.— 3. 
Universal  of  all  his  attributes,  command- 
ments, ordinances,  &c— 4.  Progressive, 
1  Thess.  v.  12.  2  Thess.  i.  3.  Eph.  iii  19. 
—5.  Superlative,  Lam.  iii.  24.---6.  Eter- 
nal, Rom.  viii.  This  love  manifests  it- 
self, 1.  In  a  desire  to  be  like  God. — 2. 
In  making  his  glory  the  supreme  end  of 
our  actions,  1  Cor.  xi.  3 1. ---3.  In  delist- 
ing in  communion  with  him,  1  John  i.  3. 
—4.  In  grief  under  the  hidings  of  his 
face.  Job  xxiii.  ^.— >5.  In  relinquishing 
all  that  standi  in  oppontion  to  his  will^ 
Phil  iii.  8. — 6.  In  regard  to  his  house, 
worship,  and  ordinances,  Ps  Izxxiv.-— 
7  In  love  for  his  truth  and  people,  Ps. 
cxix  John  xiii.  35. — 8.  By  confidence  in 
his  promises,  Ps  Ixxi.  1.— And,  lastlyi 
by  obedience  to  his  word,  John  xiv.  15. 
1  John  ii  3.  Gilft  Body  of  Div.  p  94,  Vol. 
iii.  octavo ;  fVaitt'  Diecouroeo  on  Live  te 
Gods  Scott's  Serm.  ser.  14 ;  BeUamy  en  Be* 
tigivrij  p.  2,  and  ^un^  of  CewnierfeU  LoroCf 
p.  82  ;  Bp,  Portettr  Sermone^  VoL  i.  ler.  1. 
LOVE.  BROTHERLY,  is  affection 
to  our  neighbours,  and  especially  to  the 
saints,  prompting  us  to  every  act  of 
kindness  toward  them.  It  does,  not,  in- 
deed, con^st  mereiy  in  pity  to  and  re- 
lief ot  others,  1  Cor.  xiii.  in  love  to  oat 
henefactora  only,  and  those  who  are  re- 
lated to  us.  Matt.  V.  46  47.  It  must  flow 
from  love  to  God.  and  extend  to  all 
mankind ;  yea,  we  are  required  by  the 
highest  authority  to  love  even  our  ene- 
mies. Matt.  V.  44.  not  so  as  to  counte- 
nance them  in  their  evil  actions,  but  to 
forgive  the  injuries  they  have  done  te 
us.  Love  to  good  men,  also,  must  be 
particularly  cultivated,  for  it  is  the  com> 
mand  of  Christ  John  xiii.  34 ;  they  be- 
long to  the  same  Father  and  familyt 
Gal  vi  10 ;  we  hereby  give  proof  of  our 
disciple*  hip  John  xiii.  35.    The  exam- 

S)l<  of  I'hnst  should  allure  us  to  it,  1 
ohn  iii.  16.  It  is  creative  of  a  variety  of 
pleasing  sensations,  and  prevents  s  tfiou- 
sand  evils :  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  gra- 
ces, 1  Cor  xiii.  13-^It  answers  the  end 
of  the  law,  1  Tim.  i.  5 ;  resembles  the 
inhabitants  of  a  better  woiid,  «nd  with- 
out it  every  other  attainment  is  of  no 
avail.  1  Cor  xiii.  This  love  should  show 
itself  by  praying  for  our  biethren,  Eph. 
vi  18;  bearing  one  another's  burdai9» 
by  assisting  and  relieving  each  other* 
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Gal.  vi«  2.  By  forbearing  with  one  ano- 
tiier.  Col.  iij.  13.  By  reproving  and  ad- 
mooishini^  in  the  spirit  of  meekness, 
Prov.  subvii.  5,  6.  By  estaUithing  each 
ether  In  the  truth  ;  by  convenadoD;  ex- 
liocutioo»  4pd  stirring  up  ooe  aoolher  to 
llie  feveral  duties  of  retknoii,  both  pob- 
Ik  and  private,  JudeSO^  3L  flOk  x.H 
25.   Sae  Cbabxtt. 

LOVB  OF  GOD.  b  either  lus  nata- 
taldefight  in  tfiat  which  is  good.  Is.  bd. 
IL  or  that  ffipecial  affection  lie  bears  to 
hte  people,  1  John  iv.  19.  Not  that  he 
pOMfUfs  the  passion  of  lore  as  we  do; 
Ul  it  implies  his  absolute  purpose  and 
will  todeUTer,  bless,  and  save  his  peo- 
ple* The  iove  of  God  to  his  people  ap* 
peaii  ill  his  alUwiie  designs  and  plans 
far  Ihdr  h^ness,  Eph.  iii.  10.— 2.  In 
die  dioice  of  them,  and  determination 
to  MDCtify  and  glorify  them,  2  lliess.  il 
13^-^  In  the  gift  of  his  Son  to  die  for 
tlieai,  and  redeem  them  from  sin,  death, 
aod  hell,  Rom.  v.  9.  John  ui.  16.— 4.  In 
the  revelation  of  his  will,  and  the  deda- 
imtkn  of  his  promises  to  them,  2  Pet.  i. 
4— J.  In  the  awful  punishment  of  their 
eonaies.  Ex  zix.  4.-6.  In  his  actual 
eoadoct  towards  them ;  in  supporting 
then  In  life,  blessing  them  in  death,  and 
farinnng  them  to  glory,  Rom.  vUi.  30. 
0D&  Ron.  vi.  23.  1  he  properties  of  this 
love  may  be  con!»idcred  as,  1   Everlast- 

a,  ler.  XX  zi.  3  Kph.  i.  4.-2.   Immu 
le,  Mai.  ill.  6.  Zrpb  iii.  17 3.  Free  ; 

neither  the  sufferings  of  Christ  nor  the 
merits  of  men  are  the  cause,  but  his 
own  good  pleasure,  John  iii.  16.— 4 
Great  and  unspeakable,  Eph,  ii.  4.  6. 
m.  19.  Psal.  XXX  vt  7. 

UOWE,  jFamiiy  of.  A  sect  that  arose 
in  Holland,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
founded  by  Henry  Nicholas,  a  Weiit- 
pbalian.  He  maintained  that  he  had  a 
commiisioQ  from  heaven  to  teach  men 
that  the  essence  of  religion  consisted  in 
the  feelings  of  divine  love;  that  all 
odier  theo&eical  tenets,  whether  they 
related  to  objecu  of  faith  or  modes  of 
wonbip,  were  ol  no  sort  of  moment ; 
and*  consequently,  that  It  was  a  matter 
of  the  most  |>enect  indifference*  what 
ophttons  Christians  entertained  concern- 
ing the  divine  nature,  provided  their 
Murta  burned  with  the  pure  and  sacred 
flame  of  piety  and  love. 
LOVE  OF   THE  WORLD.     See 

WOELD. 

LOVE  FEASTS.    See  Agapa. 

LOW  CHURCHMEN,  those  who 
disapproved  of  the  schism  made  in  the 
dhorch  by  the  non-jurors,  and  who  dis- 
tletuiihfd  themselves  by  thdr  modera- 
tkm  Unrards  Dissenters,  and  were  less 
•vdoal  ia  evtaoding  ibe  Uii|lU  ef  ciC)o- 


siastical  authority.  See  High  ChurcE' 

LUCIANISTS,  or  Lucanists,  a 
sect  so  called  from  Lodanus,  or  Liica- 
nns^  a  heretic  of  the  second  century,  be^^ 
log  a  disciple  of  Mardon,  whoie  ervore 
he  foUowM,  adding  some  new  ones  to 
them.-  Epiphanios  says  he  abandoned 
Mardon,  teaching  that  people  oqdit 
not  to  manv  for  tear  of  enriching  Oe 
Creator ;  and  yet  other  authors  mentloa^ 
that  he  held  this  error  in  common  i^li 
Mardon  and  other  Gnosdcs.  Hedetded 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  asserting  Is 
to  be  material 

There  was  another  sect  of  Lodanists^ 
who.  appeared  some  time  after  the  Ari* 
ans.  They  taught,  that  the  Father  had 
been  a  Father  always»  and  that  he  had 
the  name  even  before  be  begot  the  Son, 
as  having  jn  him  the  power  and  $Kallgr 
of  generation ;  and  in  this  manner  they 
accounted  for  the  eternity  of  the  Son. 

LUCIFERIANS,  a  sect  who  adhe- 
red to  the  schism  of  Ludfer,  bishop  of 
CagUarl,  in  the  fourth  centnrv,  who  waa 
banished  by  the  emperor  ConatantiuSt 
for  having  offended  the  Micene  docdrfam 
concerning  the  three  persons  in  the 
Godhead.  It  is  said,  also,  that  they  be- 
lieved the  soul  to  be  corporeal,  and  to 
be  transmitted  from  the  fother  to  the 
children.  The  Luciforians  were  nu- 
merous in  Gaul,  Spain.  Egypt,  dec  Ther 
occaMon  of  this  schism  waa^  that  Luci- 
fer would  not  allow  any  acta  he  had- 
done  to  be  abolished.  There  were  but 
two  Ludferian  bishops,  but  a  great  non- 
bcr  of  priests  and  deacons.  The  Liici- 
ferians  bore  a  great  aversioo  to  the 
Arians. 

LUKEWARMNESS,  applied  to  th# 
aflectlous,  mdiffrrence,  or  want  of  ardor, 
lir  respect  to  religion,  hardiv  any  thlq|f 
can  be  more  culpable  than  this  f^rlt^-^ 
If  there  be  a  Godpnssessed  of  nnspeak- 
able  rectitude  in  bis  own  natare,  and 
unboundedi  goodness  towards  his  crea- 
turesi  what  can  be  aiore  inconristent 
and  unbecoming  than  to  be  frigid  and 
indifferent  in  our  devoUcns  to  him  f 
Atheism,  "in  some  respects,  cannot  be 
worse  than  lukewarmne«.  The  Adieist 
diabelieves  the  existence  of  a  God,  and 
therefore  cannot  worship  bin  at  all  ^ 
the  lukewarm  owns  the  existence,  sove- 
reignty,  and  goodness  of  the  Supreme 
Bettig,  bat  denies  him  that  forvour  of 
afl^tion,  Uiat  devotednesa  of  heart  and 
activi^  of  service,  which  the  ezcelleii- 
cy  of  nis  nature  demands,  and  the  an- 
thority  of  his  word  requlrea  Soch  » 
character,  therefore,  b  represented  aa 
absolutely  loathaome  to  God»  and 

ta  Up  wratli«  BAt « \S\..  \s^  t 
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The  general  »gn%  of  a  iukevform  9/ii' 
fit  are  atich  as  these :  Neglect  of  pri- 
vate prayer ;  a  preference  of  worldl> 
to  relieioas  company  ;  a  lax  attendai.ce 
on  public  ordinances ;  omission  or  care- 
leift  perusal  of  God's  word  ;  a  zeal  for 
some  appendages  of  religion,  while  lan- 
guid about  religion,  itself;  a  backward- 
ness to  promote  the  cause  of  God  in 
the  world,  and  a  rashness  of  spirit  in 
censuring  those  who  are  desirous  to  be 
vseful. 

If  we  inquire  the  causes  o!  such  a 
spirit,  we  shall  find  them  to  be— worid 
]y  prosperftv ;  the  influence  of  carnal 
relatives  and  acquaintances:  indu^cnce 
of  secret  sins ;  the  fear  of  man  ;  •  and 
sitting  under  an  unfaithful  ministry. 

775  inconsistency  of  U  afipeors  ifvfe 
consider t  that  it  is  highly  unreasonable : 
dishonourable  to  God;  incompatible 
with  the  genius  of  the  Gospel ;  a  bar- 
rier to  improvement ;  a  death  blow  to 
usefulness ;  a  direct  opposition  to  the 
commands  of  Scripture ;  and  tends  to 
thcgreatest  misery. 

To  overcome  such  a  state  ofmnd^  we 
should  consider  how  ofl^ensive  it  is  to 
God ;  how  incongruous  with  the  very 
idea  and  nature  of  true  religion ;  how 
injurious  to  peace  and  felicity  of  mind  r 
how  unerateful  to  Jesus  Christ,  whose 
whole  life  was  labour  for  us  and  our 
salvation  ;  how  grievous  to  the  Holy 
Spirit;  how  dreadful  an  example  to 
those  who  have  no  religion ;  how  un 
like  the  saints  of  «>ld,  and  even  to  our 
enemies  in  the  worst  of  causes;  how 
dangerous  to  our  immortal  souls,  since 
it  is  indicative  of  our  want  of  love  to 
God,  and  exp  ses  us  to  just  condemna- 
tion, Amos  vi.  1 

LUTHERANS,  those  Christians  who 
follow  the  opinions  of  Martin  Luther. 
the  celebrated  reformer  of  the  church. 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  order  that 
we  may  trace  the  rise  and  progrcssr  of 
Lutheranism.  we  must  here  ref  r  to  the 
life  of  Luther  himself  Luther  was  a  na- 
tive of  Eisleben.  in  Saxooy,  and  bom  in 
1483.  Though  his  parents  were  poor, 
he  received  a  learned  education,  during 
the  progress  of  which  he  gave  man^ 
Indications  of  uncommon  vigour  and 
aculeness  of  genius.  As  his  mind  was 
naturally  susceptible  of  serious  impres- 
rions,  and  tinctured  with  somewhat  of 
that  religious  me  ancholy  which  delights 
in  the  solitude  and  devotion  of  a  monas- 
tic life«  he  retired  into  a  convent  of 
Aagustinian  friars  ;  where  he  acquired 
ereat  reputation  not  only  for  piety ;  but 
tor  love  of  knowledge,  and  unwearied 
application  to  study.  The  cause  of  this 
retirtanaiX  issud  to  have  beeni  that  he 


was  once  struck  by  lightning,  and  Ims 
compainoi)  killed  by  his  side  by  the  same 
fl'ish  He  had  been  taught  the  scholas- 
tic philosophy  which  was  in  vogue  in 
those  days,  and  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  it ;  but  hap|>ening  to  find  a  copy 
of  the  Bible  which  lay  neglected  in  the 
library  of  his  monastery,  he  applied 
Mmself  to  the  study  of  it  with  such 
eagerntss  and  assiduity,  as  quite  asto- 
nished the  monks ;  and  increased  his  re- 
putation for  sanctity  so  much,  that  he 
was  chosen  professor,  first  of  philoso- 
phy, and  afterwards  of  theolt^,  m  Wit- 
temburg,  on  the  EUbe,  where  Frederick, 
elector  of  Saxony,  had  founded  a  uni- 
versity 

While  Luther  continued  to  enjoy  the 
highest  reputation  for  sanctity  and  learn- 
ing. Tetz^l,  a  Dominican  friar  came  to 
Wittemburg  in  order  to  poblished  indul- 
gences. Luther  beheld  his  success  with 
great  concern  ;  and  having  first  inveigli- 
ed  against  indulgences  from  the  polpit, 
he  afterwards  published  ninety  five  tne- 
ses,  containing  his  sentiments  on  that 
subject.  These  he  proposed  not  as  points 
fiiUy  established,  but  as  subjects  of  in- 
quiry and  disputation.  He  appointed  a 
da^  on  which  the  learned  were  invited 
to  impugn  them,  either  in  person  or  by 
writing ;  and  to  the  whole  he  subjoined 
solemn  protestations  of  his  high  respect 
for  the  apostolic  see,  and  of  his  implicit 
submission  to  its  authority.  No  opponent 
appi^ared  at  the  time  prefixed  :  the  the- 
ses spread  over  Germany  with  astoni^ 
ing  rapidity,  and  were  read  with  the 
greatest  eagerness. 

Though  Luther  met  with  no  opposW 
tion  f<T  some  little  time  after  he  began 
to  publifth  his  new  doctrines,  it  was  not 
loh^;  before  many  zealous  champkms 
arose  to  defend  those  opinions  with 
which  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  cler- 
gy were  so  strictly  connected.  Their 
cause,  however  was  by  no  means  pro- 
moted by  these  endeavours:  the  people 
began  to  call  in  question  even  the  au- 
thority of  the  canon  law,  and  cX  the  pope 
himself.  The  court  of  Rome  at  first  de- 
spised these  new  doctrines  and  disputes ; 
but  at  last  the  attention  of  the  pope  be- 
ing raised  by  the  great  8uc<:es&  5L  the 
reformer,  and  the  complaints  of  his  sd- 
vtrsaries,  Luther  was  summoned  in  Uie 
month  of  July,  1518,  to  appear  at  Rome, 
within  sixty  davs,  before  the  auditor  of 
the  chamber  One  of  Luther*s  adversa- 
ries, named  Prierius,  who  had  written 
a^inst  him,  was  appointed  to  examine 
his  doctrines,  and  to  decide  concenung 
them.  The  pope  wrote  at  the  sanne 
time  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  beseech- 
ing him  not  to  protect  a  man  whose  he- 
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nCical  and  profiuietenets  were  so  shock* 
iog  to  pioos  ears ;  and  enjoined  the  pro. 
viDC&l  of  the  AugusUnians  to  check,  by 
his  authority,  the  rashness  of  an  arro: 
gpot  monk,  which  brought  disgnoe  up- 
on their  order,  and  nve'  oflence  and 
dk/taflbuitt  to  the  whole  church* 

From  these  letters  and  the  appoint- 
nenl  of  his  open  enemy  Brierius  to  be 
his  judge»  Luther  easily  saw  what  sen- 
faact  he  ^might  eapcrct  at  Rome ;  and 
•tbtfcfore  disctivered  the  utmost  solid 
tQde  to  have  his'cause  tried  in  Germa- 
r,  ao9  before  a  less  suspected  tribunal. 

whiCB  a  submissive  letter  to  the 
in  which  he  promised  an  unreser- 

obedlence  to  his  will,  for  as  yet  he 
cntert^nedno  doubt  of  the  divine  on- 
bmA  of  the  pope's  authority ;  and  by 
ne  intercession  of  the  uther  peofessors. 
Cajetan,  the  pope's  legate  In  Germany, 
was  appointed  to  hear  and  determine 
tlie  c«|0e»  Luther  appeared  before  him 
witlioot  hesitation ;  hut  Cigetan  thought 
is  below  his  digniQr  to  dispute  the  point 
with  a  person  so  much  nis  inferfor  in 
lank ;  and  therefore  required  him,  by 
iffrtne  of  the  apostolic  powers  with 
wlilch  he  was  clothed,  to  retract  the  er- 
ran  whkh  he  had  uttered  wHh  rmrd 
to  iodolgences  and  the  nature  of  faith. 
md  to  SMtaln  for  the  future  from  the 

eHcatlon  of  new  and  dangemus  opin- 
;;  and,  at  the  last,  forbad  him  to 
appear  in  his  presence,  unless  he  pro- 
Bttsed  to  comply  with  what  had  been 
reqjiired  of  him 

This  haughty  and  violent  manner  of 
proceeding,  together  with  some  other 
drenmstanoes,  gave  Luther's  friends 
such  strong  reasons  to  suspect  that  even 
Hw  imperial  safe-conduct  would  not  be 
able  lo  protea  him  from  the  legate's 
power  and  resentment,  that  they  pre- 
^led  on  him  secretly  to  withdraw  from 
Aogsborg,  where  he  had  attended  the 
legmCf  SLod  to  return  to  his  own  coun- 
try* But  before  his  departure,  accord- 
ing So  a  form  of  which  there  had  been 
■xne  examples,  be  prepared  a  solemn 
appeal  from  the  legate,  ill-informed  at 
ttel  time  concerning  his  cause,  to  the 
pope,  when  he  should  receive  more  fiill 
bttmation  with  respect  to  it.  Cajetan, 
enraged  at  Luther's  abrupt  retreat,  and 
at  the  publicatian  of  his  appeal,  wrote 
ID  the  elector  of  Saxony,  complainhig  of 
boik ;  and  requiring  him,  as  he  regarded 
Che  peace  of  the  church,  or  the  authori- 
IT  et  Its  head,  either  to  send  that  sedi 
ooos  monk  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  or  to 
banish  him  out  of  his  territories.  Pre- 
dnfek  had  hitherto^  from  political  mo 
tlfae»  protected  Luther,  as  thinking  he 
DC  of  no 


moos  power  of  the  see  of  Rome  /  and 
though  all  Germany  resounded  with  his 
fame,  the  elector  had  never  yet  admit- 
ted him  into  his  presence.  But  upon 
this  demand  made  by  the  cardintd,  It  be- 
came necessary  to  throw  off  some  of  liis 
fanner  rtrserve.  He  had  been  at  gnat 
eiq>tnse,  and  bestowed  much  atieintioo 
on  founding  a  new  universltyt  an  dbjtct 
of  considerable  importance  to  every 
German  prince  i  and  f  reseeing  how 
fatal  a  blow  the  reoKn^  of  Luther 
would  be  to  its  reputation,  he  not  only 
drdined  complying  with  either  of  tile 
pope's  reqursts,  but  openly  discovered 
great  c6ncdm  for  Luther's  safety. 

The  situation  of  our  reformer,  in  the 
mean  timr.  became  daily  more  and 
more  alarmmg.  He  knew  very  wdl 
what  were  the  modves  which  inducad 
the  elector  to  afibrd  him  prottcticn,  and 
that  he  oould  by  no  means  depend  on  a- 
continuance  of  his  friendship.  If  Iw 
should  he  ob  iged  lo  quit  Saxony,  he 
bad  no  other  aqrlum,  and  must  sttmd 
exposed  to  whatever  punisliment  dio 
rage  or  Ugotry  of  hb  enemies,  could  in* 
fltct ;  and  so  ready  were  his  adversaries 
to  condemn  him,  that  he  had  been  da- 
dared  a  heretic  at  Rome  before. tlieeaB** 
piration  of  the  sixty  days  dkxwed  him 
m  the  dtatioo  for  makmg  hb  appear- 
ance. Notwithstanding  all  this,  how* 
ever,  he  discovered  no  symptoms  of  d* 
midity  or  remissness ;  but  c<jntinued  to 
vindicate  his  own  conduct  and  opiniooB, 
and  to  inveigh  against  those  of  his  ad- 
versaries with  m«>re  vehemence  than 
ever.  Bt  ing  convinced,  therefore,  that 
the  pope  would  soon  pniceed  to  the 
most  violent  measures  against  him,  he 
appealed  to  a  general  council,  which  hm 
affirmed  to  be  the  represeiitadve  of  tiie 
Catholic  church,  and  superior  in  power 
to  the  pope,  who,  being  a  fallible  man. 
might  err,  as  8t.  Peter,  the  most  per- 
fect of  his  predecessors,  had  done. 
.  Tlie  court  of  Rtime  was  equally  assi- 
duous, in  the  mean  dme,  lo  crush  die 
author  (^  these  new  doctrines,  which 
gave  them  so  much  uneasiness.  A  boll 
was  issued  by  the  pope,  of  a  date  prior 
to  Luther's  appeal,  in  which  he  magni- 
fied the  virtues  of  indulgences,  and  sob* 
jected  to  the  heaviest  ecde^asdcal  ecn- 
sures  dl  who  pr^-mmed  to  teach  a  con- 
trary doctrine.  Such  a  dear  dedsieo 
of  the  sovereign  pontiff  agafaist  him 
might  have  been  very  fiatd  to  Lntherls 
cause,  had  not  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  .which  happened  on  lann- 
ary  if,  1519.  contributed  to  give  matters 

different  tarn.     Both  the  principles 


flS^Ilt 


and  interest  of  filaximilian  had  prompt- 
use  in  check^  tlie  enor-  "  ed  him  to  suppoit  dva  wBdem^^  dL  ^dsia 
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see  of  Rome ;  bat  in  consequence  of  hit 
detlh,  the  vicariate  of  that  part  of  Ger- 
mfuiy  which  Is  governed  by  the  Saxon 
laws  devolved  to  the  elector  of  Saxony  ; 
and.  luifJer  the  shelter  of  his  friendly  ad- 
ministration, Luther  himself  enjoyed 
tranquillity ;  and  his  opinions  took  such 
root  in  diff  rent  places,  that  they  could 
never  afterwards  b^'  eradicated-  At  the 
aame  time,  as  the  election  of  an  empe- 
ror was  a  point  more  interesting  to  the 
pope  (Leo  X.)  than  a  thedogiod  con- 
troversy which  he  did  not  understand, 
and  of  which  he  could  not  foresee  the 
consequence,  he  was  so  extremely  soli- 
citous not  to  irritate  a  prince  of  such 
considerable  influence  in  the  electoral 
college  as  Frederic,  that  he  discovered 
a  great  unwillingness  to  pronounce  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  against 
Luther,  which  his  adversaries  con- 
tinually demanded  with  the  most  cla- 
mo^>us  importunity. 

From  thr  reason  just  now  given,  and 
Leo's  natural  aversion  to  sevei-e  mea- 
sures, a  8u»pension  of  proceedings  against 
Luther  ttiok  place  for  eighteen  months, 
though  perpetual  negotintions  were  car- 
ried on  during  this  interval,  in  order  to 
bring  the  matter  to  an  amicable  issue. 
The  manner  in  which  these  were  con- 
ducted having  given  our  reformer  many 
spportunities  ot  observing  the  corruption 
of  the  court  of  Rome»  its  obstinacy  in 
adhering  to  established  errors,  and  its 
indiflerence  about  truth,  however  clearly 
proposed  or  strongly  proved,  he  began, 
in  1520,  to  utter  some  doubts  with  re- 
gard to  the  divine  original  of  the  papal 
authority,  which  he  publicly  disput<^d 
with  E^ius,  one  of  his  most  learned 
and  formidable  antagonists.  The  dis- 
pute was  indecisive,  both  parties  claim- 
ing the  victory  ;  but  it  must  have  been 
very  mortifying  to  the  partisans  of  the 
Romish  church  to  hear  such  an  es- 
sential point  of  their  doctrine  publicly 
attackea. 

The  papal  authority  being  once  sus- 
pected, Luther  proceeded  to  push  on 
nis  inquiries  and  attacks  from  one  doc- 
trine to  another,  till  at  last  he  began  to 
shake  the  firmest  foundations  on  which 
the  wealth  and  power  of  the  church 
were  established.  Leo  then  began  to 
perceive  that  there  were  no  hopes  of  re- 
claiming such  an  incorrigible  heretic, 
and  therefore  prepared  to  pronounce 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
him.  The  college  of  cardinals  was  often 
assembled,  in  older  to  prepare  the  sen- 
tence with  due  deliberation  ;  and  the 
ablest  canonists  were  consulted  how  it 
might  be  expressed  with  unexcep- 
$kfSabyt  formality.  At  last  it  was  issoed 


on  the  15th  of  June,  1520.  Fortycne 
propotttions.  extracted  out  of  Luther's 
works,  were  therein  condemned  as  he- 
retical, scandalous,  and  ofiensive  to  pi- 
ous ears ;  all  persons  were  forbidden  to 
rrad  his  writings,  upon  pain  of  excom- 
munication ;  such  as  had  any  of  them 
in  their  custody  were  commanded  to 
commit  tht.m  to  the  flames;  he  himself, 
if  he  did  not  within  sixty  days  publicly 
recant  his  errors,  and  burn  his  books, 
was  pronounced  an  obstinate  heretic, 
excommunicatedj  and  delivered  to  Sa- 
tan for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh  ;  and 
all  secular  princes  were  required,  un- 
der pain  of  incurring  the  same  censure, 
to  seise  his  person,  that  he  ndght  be 
punished  as  his  crimes  deserved. 

Luther  was  not  in  the  least  discon- 
certed by  this  sentence,  which  he  had 
for  some  time  expected.  He  renewed 
his  appeal  to  this  general  council';  de- 
clared the  pope  to  be  that  antichrist  or 
man  c>f  sin  whose  appearance  is  fore- 
told in  the  New  Testament ;  declaimed 
against  his  tyranny  with  greater  vehe- 
mence than  ever ;  and  at  last,  by  way 
of  retaliation,  having  assembled  all  the 
prdfessors  and  students  in  the  university 
of  Wittemburg,  with  great  pomp,  and 
in  the  presence  of  a  vast  multitude  of 
spectators,  he  cast  the  volumes  of  die 
canon  law,  together  with  the  bull  of  ex- 
communication, into  the  flames.  'Vht 
manner  in  which  this  action  was  justi- 
fied, gave  still  more  offence  than  the  ac- 
tion itself.  Having  collected  from  the 
canon  law  some  of  the  most  extravagant 
propositions  with  regard  lo  the  plenitude 
and  omnipotence  of  the  poini'a  power, 
as  Weil  as  the  subordination  of  all  secu- 
lar jurisdiction  to  his  authority,  he  pub- 
lished these  with  a  commentary,  point- 
ing out  the  impiety  of  such  tenets,  and 
their  evident  tendency  to  subvert  all  ci- 
vil government. 

On  the  accession  of  Charles  V.  to 
the  empire,  Luther  found  himself  in  a 
very  dangerous  situation.  Charles,  in 
order  to  secure  the  pope's  friendship, 
had  determined  to  treat  him  with  great 
severity.  His  eagerness  to  gain  this 
point  rendered  hnn  not  averse  to  gratify 
the  papal  legates  in  Germany,  who  in- 
sisted, that  without  any  delay,  or  for- 
mal deliberation,  the  diet  then  sitting  at 
Worms  ought  to  condemn  a  man  whom 
the  pope  had  already  excommunicated 
as  an  incorrigible  heretic.  Such  an  ab- 
rupt manner  of  proceeding,  however, 
being  deemed  unprecedented  and  unjust 
by  the  members  of  the  diet,  they  made 
a  point  of  Luther^s  appearing  in  person, 
and  declaring  whether  he  adhered  or 
not  to  those  opinions  which  had  drawn 
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foipan  Um  the  censures  of  the  chprch. 
Not  only  the  emperor,  hot  all  the  princes 
through  whose  territories  he  iiad  to 
pb9B»  granted  him  a  safe-conduct ;  and 
Charles  wrote  to*  him  at  the  same  time, 
requiring  his  immediate  attendance  on 
the  dlet»  and  renewinf^  his  promises  of 
pfigtec^cxi  from  any  injory  or  videiice. 
Luther  did  not  heatate  one  moment 
rfMat  yielding  obedience ;  and  set  out 
Ar  Worms,  attended  bjr  the  hendd  who 
had  hraiglht  the  emperor's  letter  and 
aafe-condoct  While  on  his  joomey* 
quioy  cf  his  friends,  whom  the  fate  of 
Hots  under  similar  circumstances,  and 
notwlthatandlng  the  same  security  of  an 
iaperial  safe-conduct,  filled  with  solici- 
tode*  advised  and  entreated  him  not  to 
ruli  wantonly  into  the  midst  of  danger. 
Bat  Lather,  superior  to  such  terrors,  si- 
leaoed  them  with'  this  rtptf :  ••  I  am 
tanrfiiHy  caUed,"  said  he»  «*  to  appear 
m  that  city ;  and  thither  I  will  go.  In 
the  name  of  the  I^ord,  though  as  many 
devils  as  there  are  tiles  on  the  houses 
were  there  combined  against  me.** 

The  recepti'jn  which  he  met  with  at 
Worms  was  sudi  as  might  have  been 
ifckoncd  a  full  reward  of  all  his  labours, 
If  vwiiiy  and  the  love  of  applause  had 
been  the  principles  by  which  he  was  in- 
flneiiced.  Greater  crowds  assembled 
to  behold  him  than  had  appeared  at  the 
emperor^s  public  entry ;  his  apartments 
were  daihr  filled  with  princes  and,  per- 
sonages of  the  highest  rank ;  and  he 
was  treated  with  a  homage  more  sin- 
cere, as  well  as  more  flattering,  than 
any  which  pre-eminence  in  birth  or 
condition  can  command.  At  his  ap- 
pearince  before  the  diet  he  behaved 
with  great  decency  and  with  equal  firm- 
ness. He  readily  acknowledged  an  ex- 
cess of  acrimony  and  vehemence  in  his 
controversial  writings ;  but  refused  to 
retract  his  opinions,  unless  he  were  con- 
vinced of  their  falsehood,  or  to  consent 
to  their  being  tried  by  any  other  rule 
than  the  word  of  God.  Ulien  neither 
threats  nor  entreaties  could  prevail  on 
him  to  depart  from  this  resolution,  some 
of  the  ecclesiastics  proposed  to  imitate 
the  example  of  the  council  of  Constance; 
and,  by  punishing  the  author  of  this  pes- 
tilent heresv,  who  was  now  in  their 
powerf  to  deliver  tlie  church  at  once 
from  such  an  evil  Rut  the  members 
of  the  diet  refusing  to  expose  the  Ger- 
man integrity  to  fresh  reproach  by  a 
teoood  violadon  of  pobKc  faith,  and 
Charles  being  no  less  unwilling  to  bring 
a  stain  npon  the  beginning  of  his  ad- 
minlstrmtlon  by  such  an  ignominious 
•ctioiiL  Luther  was  permitted  to  de* 
pan  IB  'safety.    A  few  days  after  he 


left  the  city,  a  severe  edict  was  publish- 
ed in  the  emperor^s  name,  and  by  au« 
thority  of  the  diet,  depriving  him,  as  an 
obstinate  and  excommunicated  criminal, 
ki  all  the  privileges  which  he  enjoyed  as 
a  subject  of  the  empire  ;  forbidalng  aof 
prince  to  hartMor  or  protect  him;  and  re* 
quirmg  all  to  aeize  his  person  as  soon  at 
the  term  specified  in  hia  protectioB 
should  be  expired. 

But  this  ngurous  decree  had  no  con* 
siderable  effect ;  the  execution  of  it  be- 
ing prevented  partly  by  the  multiphcitf 
ofoccupations  which  the  commotions  in 
Spain,  toMther  witfi  the  wars  in  Italy 
and  Uie  Ijow  Countries,  created  to 
the  emperor ;  and  partly  by  a  prudent 
precautidli  employed  by  the  electoi*'  of 
Saxony,  Luther's  ndtHfnl  patron.  As  Lo- 
ther,  on  his  return  from  Wbmisb  was  pasiv 
ing  near  Ahenstnun,  in  I'buring^,  a 
number  of  horsemen  in  masks,  rushed 
suddenly  out  of  a  wood,  where  the  elector 
had  appointed  them  to  lie  in.  wait  for 
him,  uid,  surrounding  his  company,  car« 
ried  him,  after  diftmlsBlng  all  bis  attend- 
ants,  to  Wortfaurgt  a  strong  castle,  not 
far  distaot.  There  the  elector  ordered 
him  to  be  supplied  with  every  thing  ne* 
cessary  or  agreeable ;  but  the  place  of 
his  retreat  was  carefully  concealed,  on* 
til  the  fuiy  of  the  present  storm  against 
him  be|^n  to  abate,  upon  a  change  la 
the  political  system  of  Europe.  In  this 
solitude,  where  he  remained  nine  nnootha^ 
and  which  he  frequently  called  his  Pat* 
mot,  after  the  name  of  that  island  to 
which  the  apostle  John  was  banished, 
he  exerted  his  usual  vigour  and  industry 
in  defence  of  his  doctrines,  or  In  con* 
futation  c^  his  adversaries ;  publbhing 
several  treatises,  which  rerived  the  s|n* 
rit  uf  his  followers,  astonished  to  a  great 
degree,  and  disheartened  at  the  sumen 
disappearance  of  their  leader. 

Luther,  weary  at  length  of  his  re* 
tirement,  appeared  publicly  again  at 
Wittemberg  upon  the  6th  of  March, 
1532.  He  appeared,  indeed,  without 
the  elector's  leave;  but  immediately 
wrote  him  a  letter  to  prevent  him  taking  * 
it  ill.  The  edict  of  Charles  V.  severe 
as  it  was,  had  given  little  or  no  check  to 
I«uther's  doctrine;  for  the  emperor 
had  no  sooner  gone  into  Flanders,  than 
his  edict  was .  neglected  and  despbed* 
and  the  doctrine  seemed  to  spread  even 
faster  than  before.  Carolostadius*  in 
Luther's  absence,  had  pushed  things  oa 
faster  than  his  leader,  and  had  attempted 
to  abolish  the  use  of  mass,  to  rcimyve 
images  out  of  the  churches,  to  set  aside 
auricular  confession,  invocation  cf  8aliit8| 
the  abstaining  from  meats;  had  aSlosm 
the  monks  to  leave  \Yv«  nvoMaeuetav  i 
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flfglect  their  vowi,  and  to  many  ;  in 
abort,  had  qaite  changc;d  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  cimrch  at  Wittem- 
berg;  all  which,  though  not  against  Lu 
Ihcrf  Kntiments,  was  yet  blamed  by 
him,  as  being  rashly  and  unseasonably 
done.  Lutheranism  was  still  amfined  to 
Germany  {  it  was  not  to  go  to  France  ; 
and  lienry  VllI  of  Engknd  made  the 
most  rigorous  acts  to  hinder  it  from  in- 
vading his  realm.  Nay,  he  did  some- 
thing more ;  to  sliow  his  zeal  for  relt- 
gioQ  and  the  holy  see,  and  perliaps  his 
tkill  in  theological  learning,  he  wrote  a 
treatise.  Of  the  Seven  Sacramentt,  against 
Luther's  bonk  0/the  Capiivityof  Babylon 
whidi  he  presented  to  Leo  X  in  Octo- 
ber,  1521.  The  pope  received  it  very 
favourably,  and  was  so  well  pleased  with 
the  liing  of  England,  that  he  compliment- 
ed ium  with  the  title  of  D^fmder  of  the 
Faith,  Luther,  however,  paid  no  regard 
to  his  kingship,  but  answered  him  with 
great  sharpness,  treating  both  his  per- 
son and  performance  in  the  most  con- 
temptuous rfianner.  Henry  complained 
of  Luther's  rude  usage  of  him  to  the 
princes  of  baxony :  and  Fi&her,  bishop 
of  Rochester  replied  to  his  answer,  in 
behalf  of  Henry's  treatise  ;  but  ncidier 
the  king's  complaint,  nor  the  bishop's 
reply,  were  attended  with  any  vi&iUe 
effects. 

Luther,  though  he  had  put  a  stop  to 
Uie  violent  proceedings  of  Carolostadius, 
now  made  o)>en  war  on  the  pope  and  bi- 
shops;  and,   that  he  might  make  the 
people  despis  *  their  authtvity  as  much 
ms  possible,  he  wrote  one  book  against 
the  p(a>e*s  bull,  and  another  against  the 
onler  Ulsely  called  the  Oni^r  of  Hithopt. 
The  same  year.  15  ?a.  he  wrote  a  letter,  I 
dated  July  the  .:9th.  t^  the  assembly  of! 
the  states  of  IV4iemiA ;  in  which  he  as- ! 
■ured  them  that  he  was  labouring  toj 
catntdish   their  doctrine    in   (lermany, 
and  exhorted  them  not  to  rftum  to  the 
communion  of  the  church  of  Ri^me ; 
and  he  (ml^iNheil  also  this  year  a  trans- 
latiiw  lU'  the  New  Testament  in  the 
GeniiAn  tvMig\ic,  which  wa^i  afterwards 
CorrK'icd  t>\  himsi  If  a!ul  MeUncth>n  : 
This  trAn>)ativ>o    having  t>een   printed 
aeveral  times,  ami  !>t  ing  in  ever%  brniy's 
hands,  FenhoAnd.  aivhduke  (\f  Austria.; 
the  emi^iv'sr**  bivth.  r,  made   a  \-ervi 
•rvere  ethct,  to  hinder  their  l\»rihcr  pnli.  j 
Ikvition  «4'  It ;  and  fx^Hude  aU  the  sub  | 
jectf  of  his  ImjH'ri^l  M.4ie*tv  tx^^havet 
any  cofne*  of  it ;   i\r  ^^  Luther's  i^her  j 
boi^kik    S^ui^e  other  princes  t\^loweil  his  {• 
•xam|)le ;  and  Luther  was  $«^  angn-  at ! 
it*  that  he  wf\ne  a  trcatisie  O/  t\e  \.-r*.  ;| 
AriT  IVwvr.  in  which  he  accu»rs  them  d:- 
tyrMfmr  and  impie^'.    The  diet  cf  the  * 


empire  was  held  at  Nurembeiv,  at 
end  of  the  year,  to. which  Hadi^ian  VL 
hcnt  h'm  brief,  dated  November  the  25th ; 
for  Leo  X.  died  upon  the  3d  of  Decem- 
ber, 1521,  and  Hadrian  had  been  elected 
pope  upon  the  9th  of  January  foU-wing. 
In  his  brief,  among  other  things,  be  ob- 
serves to  the  diet  how  he  had  heard, 
with  grief,  that  Martin  Luther,  after  the 
sentence  of  Leo  X  which  was  ordered 
to  be  ext-cuted  by  the  edict  of  Worms, 
continued  to  teach  the  same  errors,  and 
daily  to  publish  bo^^ks  ful!  of  heresies; 
that  it  appeared  strange  to  him  that  so 
large  and  so  religious  a  nation  could  be 
seduced  by  a  wretched  apostate  friar; 
that  nothing,  however,  could  be  moce 
pernicious  to  Christendom ;  and  that, 
therefore,  he  exhorts  them  to  use  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  make  Luther, 
and  the  authors  of  those  tumults,  retom 
to  their  duty ;  or,  if  they  refuse,  aad 
continue  obstinate,  to  proceed  agyu.'St 
them  according  to  the  laws  of  the  em- 
pire, and  the  severity  of  the  last  edict 

The  resolution  of  this  diet  was  pub- 
lished in  the  form  of  so  edict,  opOD  iJie 
6th  of  March,  1523  ;  but  it  had  no  ef- 
fect in  checking  the  Lutherans,  who 
still  went  on  in  the  same  triumphaot 
manner.     This  year  Luther  wrote  a 
great  many  pieces ;  among  Uie  rest,  one 
upon  the  dignity  and  office  of  the  su- 
preme madstrate ;    which   Frederick, 
elector  of  Saxony,  is  said  to  have  been 
highly  pleased  with.     He  sent,  about 
the  same  time,  a  writing  in  the  Ger- 
man  language   to  the  Waldenses,  or 
Pickards,  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  who 
hid  applied  to  him  ** about  worshippioc 
the  body  of  Christ  in  the  eudumst^ 
He  wrote*  also,  another  book,  which  he 
dedicated  to  the  senate  and  people  of 
Prague,  '*  about  the  institution  A  mi- 
nisters of  the  church."    He  drew  op  i 
form  of  saving  mass.    He  wrote  a  piece 
entitled,  .in  rjrampfe  of  Popiok   Doctrim 
ami  Divimty  .•  which  Dnpin  calls  a  mnire 
Q^intt  ntffw,  €md  thoie  who  profeoo  a  ••- 
ruittic  hff.    He  wrote  also  against  the 
\ows  of  virginity,  in  his  pretace  to  bis 
commentary  on  1  Cor.  viii.  and  his  ex- 
hortations here,  were,  it  seetns,  followed 
with  eflR^  ;   for,  soon  after,  nine  naos 
amone  wi  cm  was  Catharine  de  Bore, 
eK5)ed  from  the  nunnery  at  Nimptscheo, 
and  were  brought,  by  the  assistance  of 
Leonard  Coppen,  a  burgess  of  Torgao, 
to  Wittemberg.    Whatever  offence  this 
procecdini:  m^ght  give  to  the  Papists« 
it  WAS  highly  extolled  by  Luther ;  who, 
in  a  tKok  written  in  the  Gennan  tan- 
fuaj^e,   compares   the   deliveranoe  of 
trnrse  nuns  fnan  the  riavery  of  moosidc 
Kfe  to  that  of  the  sonb  whiek  lesos 
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Chriit  has  deliremi  by  his  death.  This 
year  Luther  had  occasion  to  canonize 
two  of  bis  followers,  who,  as  Melchior 
Adam,  relates,  were  burnt  mt  Bnissebt 
in  the  b^^inntng  of  July,  and  were  the 
€nft  #lio  iuflered  martyidoflu  for  hit 
doctrioe.  He  wrote  atn  a  eoQaolatory 
letter  te  three  ndble  ladles  at  Mlsola. 
w|io  were  banished  from  the  duke  of 
aanof^  oowt  at  FHbars,  for  reading 

lb  the  berinnfatg  of  the  year  1534, 
dement  VIL  sent  a  legate  Into  Ger- 
mear  te  the  diet  which  was  ta  be  held 
at  NumnlKre,  Hadrian  VI.  died  in 
Ociiter  1533,  and  was  mcceeded  by 
Clement  imon  the  19th  of  November. 
A  Uttle  before  his  death,  be  canonised 
BamKH  who  was  bishop  of  Mvlssen,  In 
tlie  time  of  Gremv  VIL  and  one  of  the 
ttMit  eeekxis  de^nders  of  the  holy  see. 
Lalliert  Imagfailne  that  this  was  done 
Avctly  to  oppose  nim.  drew  np  a  fnece 
'wilhtmthle^  UgaiHH  the  m»  iiM  mmi  M 
4nU  9^upa$  Jl£inent  In  which  he  treats 
the  memory  of  Gregory  with  great 
fifeedom*  and  does  not  spare  even  Ha- 
drian. (HementVirs  legate  Rpresenied 
to  the  diet  of  Nnremberg  the  necesssitf 
of  eirfarciQg  die  execution  of  the  edict  ci 
Warms,  wiiich  had  been  strangely  ne- 
glaeted  by  the  princes  of  the  empire ; 
G«t»  notwithstanding  the  legate's  nlid- 
tatioD^  which  were  very  pressing,  the 
decrees  of  that  diet  were  yioaght  so  in- 
cfl^tnal,  that  they  were  omdemned  at 
Rome,  and  rejected  by  the  empcrr«'. 

In  October,  1534^  Luther  flong  off  the 
mananic  habit ;  which,  thou^  not  pre- 
meAlated  and  designed,  was  yet  a  very 
proper  preparative  to  a  step  he  took  the 
year  after :  we  mean  his  marriage  with 
Ottheflne  de  Bore. 

His  nnarrlage,  however,  did  not  retard 
bia  eelivity  and  diligence  in  the  work  nf 
relDrmadoD.  He  revised  the  Aunburg 
confession  of  faith,  and  apology  for  the 
PMestants,  when  the  Protestant  reli- 

Swaa  first  established  on  a  firm  basis 
PaoTBSTANTS  and  Rbforma- 

TIOII 

After  thia,  Lather  had  little  else  to  do 
tlma  to  sit  down  and  contemplate  the 
ndghnr  work  he  had  finished  t  fw  that 
a  ataigie  monk  should  be  able  to  give  the 
drarch  so  rude  a  shock,  that  there 
needed  bot  such  another  entirely  to 
overturn  it,  may  very  well  seem  a 
ml|^1{  work^  He  did,  indeed,  litde 
else  t  Ibr  the  remainder  of  his  life  was 
apent  In  exhorting  princes,  states,  and 
univefsitiea,  to  coimrm  the  reformadoti 
which  had  been  brooght  about  through 
hta  ;  aadpohNshlngfrom  time  to  time 
WfMnga  aa  rnqdht  eaooBVi86»  tt* 


rect,  and  aid  them  in  doing  it.  The  em- 
peror threatened  temporal  pupisbment 
with  armies,  and  the  pope  eternal  with 
bulls  and  anathemas ;  but  Luther  cared 
for  none  of  tbehr  threats. 

In  the  year  1533,  Lnther  wrote  a  con- 
solatory epistle  lo  the  dtisena  of  0»- 
chata,  who  had  anflbred  some  hardshlpn 
for  adhering  to  the  Aogibaix  confessfan 
of  faith ;  in  which,  among  other  thliigi^ 
he  says,  **The  devil  is  the  boat,  and 
the  world  Is  his  inn  ;  so  that  wherever 
you  come,  you  will  be  sore  to  fibd  thie 
ugly  host*  He  had  also  about  this  titaie 
a  terrible  pontroversy  with  Gemrge  duke 
of  Saxony,  who  had  such  an  aversion 
to  Luther's  doctrine,  that  he  dblind 
his  subjects  to  take  an  oath  that  they 
would  never  embrace  it.  However,  sfarty 
or  seventy  cidzens  of  Leipsic  were 
found  to  have  deviated  a  Ihtle  from  tha 
Catholic  way  In  some  pmnt  or  other, 
and  they  were  known  previously  to  hav« 
consulted  Luther  upon  it ;  upon  whkli 
Geoive  complained  to  the  elector  Jbha^ 
that  Xuther  had  not  only  abmed  hie 
person,  hot  also  preached  up  rebellion 
among  his  subjects.  The  elector  orderad 
Luther  to  be  acquainted  with  dito ;  anil 
to  be  told,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  he 
did  not  acquit  himself  of  tlus  charge,  hn 
couk)  not  poasibly  escape  poniahment 
Bot  Luther  easily  refuted  the  accusa- 
tion, by  proving,  that  he  hsd  been  an 
far  from  stirring  up  his  subjects  a»;mnsr 
him  on  the  score  of  religion,  that,  o» 
the  contrary,  he  had  eithorted  them  ra» 
ther  to  undf ff^  the  greatest  hardshipat 
aiid  even  soflfer-  themselves  to  be  ba» 
nished. 

In  the  year  1534,  the  KUe,  translated 
by  him  into  Gtrrman,  was  first  prlntedy 
as  the  old  privilege,  dated  Bibliopolla, 
under  the  elector^  hand,  shows ;  and  it 
was  published  the  same  year.  He  tkhor 
publithed  this  year  a  book  agalnse 
mass^'S,  and  the  consecration  of  prlesta. 
In  which  he  rektea  a  conference  he  haa 
with  the  devil  upon  these  points ;  for  it 
is  remarkable  in  Luther's  whote  history, 
that- he  never  had  any  conflicts  of  any^ 
kind  within,  bot  the  devil  was  alwaya- 
his  antagonist  In  February ,  1587.  an  a»- 
sembly  was  held  at  Smalkald  i^bonr 
matters  nf  religion,  to  which  Luther  and' 
Mehincthon  were  calltd.  At  this  meet- 
ing Luther  was  seiied  with  sn  aikvisw 
an  ilhiem,  that  there  w^-re  no  hopes  of 
his  recoverv.  He  was  afllicted  with  die 
stone,  and  nad  a  stoppage  of  urine  for 
eleven  days.  In  this  terrible  condition 
he  woukl  needs  undertake  to  travel, 
notwithsaoding  all  that  hia  friends  onuld 
say  or  do  to  prevent  him :  his  mohr~ 
tNny  howeteVf  nwk  aMntei^  ^iM^ 
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good  effect ;  for  the  night  after  his  de- 
parture he  bef^h  to  be  better.  As  he 
was  carried  along  he  made  his  will,  in 
which  he  bequeathed  his  detestation  of 
pqxry  to  his  friends^  and  brethren ; 
agreeably  to  what  he  used  to  say  .•  Pentia 
cram  vevus*  moreins  ero  mors  iua  fia- 
fa  s  that  is,  "  I  was  the  plague  of  popery 
in  my  life,  and  sluiU  continue  to  be  so  in 
my  death. 

This  year  the  pope  and  the  court  of 
Rome,  nnding  it  impossible  to  deal  with 
the  Protestants  by  force,  began  to  have 
recourse  to  stratagem.  They  affected, 
therefore,  to  think,  that  though  Luther 
had,  indeed,  carried  things  on  with  a 
high  hand,  and  to  a  violent  extreme, 
yet  what  he  had  pleaded  in  defence  of 
these  measures  was  not  entirely  with- 
out foundation.  They  talked  with  a 
teeming  show  of  moderation  ;  and  Pius 
III.  who  succeeded  Clement  VIII  pro- 
posed first  a  reformation  among  them- 
selves,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  fbc  a 
place  for  a  council  to  meet  at  for  that 
purpose.  But  Luther  treated  this  farce 
as  it  deserved  to  be  treated ;  unmasked 
and  detected  it  immediately  ;  and,  to 
ridicule  it  the  more  strongly,  caused 
a  picture  to  be  drawn,  in  which  was  re- 
presented the  pope  seated  on  hi^h  upon 
a  throne,  some  cardinals  above  him  with 
foxes'  tails  on,  and  seeming  to  evacuate 
upwards  and  downwards,  (tursum  dc 
orsum  refiurgarct  as  Melchior  Adam 
expresses  it.  Thb  was  fixed  over 
against  the  title  page,  to  let  the  reader 
see  at  once  the  scope  and  design  of  the 
book;  which  was  to  expose  that  cun. 
tiing  and  artifice  with  which  these  sub- 
tie  politicians  affected  to  cleanse  and  pu- 
rify themselves  from  their  errors  and 
superstitions.  Luther  published,  about 
the  same  time,  a  confutation  of  the  pre- 
tended grant  of  Constantxne  to  Sylves- 
ter, bishop  of  Rome;  and  also  some 
letters  of  John  Huss,  written  from  his 

Srison  at  Constance  to  the  Bohemians. 
a  this  manner  was  Luther  employed 
till  his  death,  which  happened  in  the 
year  1546. 

A  thousand  lies  were  invented  by  the 
Papists  about  Luther's  death.  Some 
said  that  he  died  suddenly  ;  others  that 
he  killed  himself ;  others  that  the  de- 
vil strangled  him  :  others,  that  his  corpse 
stunk  so  abominably,  that  they  were 
forced  to  leave  it  in  the  way,  as  it  was 
carried  to  be  interred.  Nay,  lies  were 
invented  about  his  death,  even  while  he 
was  yet  alive.  Luther,  however,  to  give 
the  most  effectual  refutation  of  this  ac- 
count of  his  death,  put  forth  an  adver- 
tiiement  of  his  being  alive  ;  and,  to  be  I 

even  with  the  Papists  for  the  voa^m 


they  had  shown  in  this  lie,  wrote  a  book 
at  the  same  time  to  prove,  that  *'  the 
papacy  was  founded  by  the  devil" 

Lutherauism  has  undergone  some  al- 
terations since  the  time  of  its  founder^ 
Luther  rejected  the  epistle  of  St.  James 
as  inconsisteiii  with  the  doctrine  of  St. 
Paul  in  relation  to  justilication ;  he  also 
set  aside  the  Apocalypse ;  both  of  which 
are  now  received  as  canonical  in  the 
Lutheran  church. 

Luther  reduced  the  number  of  sacra- 
ments to  two,  viz.  bapdsm  and  the  eu- 
charist  t  but  he  believed  the  impanation, 
or  consubstantiation ;  that  is,  that  the 
matter  of  the  bread  and  wine  remain 
with  the  body  and  Uood  of  Christ;  and 
it  is  in  this  article  that  the  main  dif- 
ference between  the  Lutheran  and  the 
English  churches  consibt. 

Luther  maintained  the  mass  to  be  no 
sacrifice ;  expUxled  the* adoration  of  the 
host,  auricular  confession,  meritorious 
works,  indulgencies,  purgatory,  the  wor- 
ship of  images,  &c.  wliich  had  been  in- 
troduced in  the  corrunt  times  of  the 
Romish  church.  He  also  opposed  the 
doctrine  of  free  will,  maintained  pre- 
destination, and  asserted  our  justifica- 
tion to  be  solely  by  the  imputation  of 
the  merits  and  sadsfactioq  of  Christ. 
He  also  opposed  the  fastings  of  the  Ro- 
mish church,  monastical  vows,  the  celi- 
bate of  the  clergy,  &c. 

The  Luthe^ns  however,  of  all  Pro- 
testants, are  said  to  differ  least  from  the 
Romish  church ;  asHhey  affirm  that  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  materially 
present  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's- 
supper,  though  in  an  incomprehenable 
manner;  and  likewise  represent  some 
religious  rites  and  institutions,  as  the  use 
of  images  in  churches,  the  distinguishing 
vestments  of  the  clergy,  the  private  con- 
fessions of  sins,  the  use  of  wafers  in  the 
administration  oftheLord*s  supper,  the 
form  of  exorcism  in  the  celebratioo  of 
baptism,  and  other  ceremonies  of  the 
like  nature,  as  tolerable,  and  some  of 
them  as  useful.  The  Lutherans  main- 
tain, with  regard  to  the  divine  decrees^ 
that  they  respect  the  salvation  or  mi- 
sery of  men,  in  consequence  of  a  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  their  sentiments  and 
charactet  s,  and  not  as  free  and  uncon- 
tinual,  and  as  founded  on  the  mere  will 
of  God  Towards  the  close  of  the  se- 
venteenth century,  the  Lutherans  be- 
gan to  entenain  a  greater  liberality  of 
sentiment  than  they  had  before  adopted ; 
though  in  many  places  they  persevered 
longer  in  severe  and  despotic  principle* 
than  other  Protestant  churches.  Their 
public  teachers  now  enjoy  an  unbounded 
Uberty  of  disscnttDg  fi^m  the  decisknsr 
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of  those  symbols  or  creeds  which  were 
once  deemed  almost  infallible  rules  of 
faith  and  praciice,  and  of  declaring  their 
di^ent  in  the  manner  they  judge  the 
most  e^qsedient.  Mosheim  attributes 
this  change  in  the  sentiments  to  the 
maxims  which  they  generally  adopted, 
that  Christians  were  accountable  to  God 
alone  fur  their  religious  opinions ;  and 
that  no  individual  could  be  justly  pu- 
nished by  the  magistrate  for  his  erro 
neous  opinions,  while  ht^  conducted  him- 
self like  a  virtuous  and  obedient  subject, 
and  made  no  attempts  tu  disturi)  the 
peace  and  order  ot  civil  society.  In 
Sweden  the  Lutheran  charcb  is  epis 
copal ;  in  Norway  the  same.  Iri  l5en- 
rtiark,  under  the  name  of  tuperinteHJenf, 
all  .episcopal  authority  is  retained*; 
whilst  through  Germany  the  superior 
power  is  vested  in  a  eounttory,  over 
which  there  is  a  president,  with  a  dis 
tinction  of  rank  and  privileges,  and  a 
subordination  of  inferior  clergy  to  their 
superiors,  different  from  the  parity  of 
Presbyterianism.  Motheim't  Eeclet.  Ms- 
tory ;  life  •/*  Luther  ;  HarweU*  Ch,  Bisi 
vol.  ii-  p.  454 ;  Enc.  Brit.  RoherttwCt 
Htat.  of  Charlet  V.  vol.  \h  p.  42  ;  Ltaher 
Ml  thf  GfiliiHant. 

LUXURY,  a  disposition  of  mind  ad- 
dicted to  pleasure,  not,  and  superfluities. 
Luxury  implies  a  giving  one*8  self  up 
to  pleasure;  voluptuoit^nett,  and  in- 
dulgfence  in  the  same  to  excess.  I.iux- 
ury  may  be  farther  considered  as  con- 
sisting in  1.  Vain  and  useles  expenses. 
—2.  In  a  parade  beyond  what  people 
can  afford.  —3.  In  affecting  to  be  above 
oyr  own  rank— 4.  In  living  in  a  splen- 
dour that  does  not  agree  with  the  pub- 
lic good.    In  order  to  avoid  it,  we  should 

consider  that  it  is  riJicuUnti,  troubl^otne, 
rinful^  and  ridnout.  UobiriMov^t  Claude, 
vol.  i.  p.  383;  Fei-guaon  ti  Society,  part. 
vi.  sea  2. 

LYING,  speaking  falsehoods  wilfully, 
with  an  intent  to  deceive.  Thus,  by 
Grove,  •*  A  lie  is  an  aflHrmation  or  de- 
nial by  words,  or  any  other  signs  to 
which  a  certain  determinate  meaning  is 
affixedt  of  something  contrary  to  our 
real  thoughts  and  intentions."    Thus,  by 


Paley,  *'  a  lie  is  a  breach  of  promise ; 
fi>r  whoever  seriously  ac^dresses  his  dis- 
course to  another,  tacitly  promises  to 
speak  the  truth,  because  he  knows  that 
the  truth  is  expected."  There  are  va- 
rious kinds  of  lies.  1.  The  perniciout  lie, 
uttered  for  the  hurt  or  disadvantage  of 
our  neighbour — 2.  The  ojldout  He.  ' 
uttered  tor  our  own  and  our  neiKhbour^s 
advantage.— 3.  'i1ie  ludicrouo  and  >- 
cooe  iiv\  uttered  by  way  ot  jest,  and  only 
fo:  mirth's  sake  in  common  c-nverse  — 
4  pMrf»  frauds,  j*s  thty  are  improp*  rly 
calied,  pretended  inspirations,  forged 
books  counterfeit  miracles,  are  species 
of  lies— 5.  Lies  of  the  conduct,  for  a  lie 
may  be  told  in  gettwet  as  well  as.in 
word9 ;  as  when  a  tradesmen  shuts  up 
his  windows  to  induce  his  creditors  to 
believe  that  he  is  abroad  ->6.  Lies  of 
omisnorit  as  when  an  author  wilfully 
>mits  what  (Ught  to  be  related:  and 
may  we  not  add, — 7.^  That  all  eqmvo* 
ctition  and  mental  rcBerxfation  come  un- 
der the  gift  of  lying.  ^  The  evil  and  in- 
justice of  lying  appear.— 1.  From  its  be- 
ing a  breach  of  the  natural  and  univer- 
sal right  of  mankind  to  truth  in  the  in- 
tercourse of  ipeech.— 2.  From  its  being 
a  violation  of  God's  sacred  law,  Phil.  iv. 
8  Lev  xix.  11.  Col.  iii.  9—3.  The  fa- 
culty of  speech  was  bestowed  as  an  in- 
strument of  knowledge,  not  of  deceit  ; 
to  communicate  our  thoughts,  not  to 
hide  them  .^-4  It  is  esteemed  a  re* 
proach  of  so  heinous  and  hateful  a  nth  " 
ture  for  a  man  to  be  called  a  liar,  that 
sometimes  the  life  and  blood  of  the  slan- 
derer have  paid  for  It  — 5.  It  has  a  ten- 
dency to  dissolve  all  society,  and  to  in- 
dispose the  mind  to  religious  impressions* 
~o  The  punishment  of  it  is  considera- 
l)le :  the  loss  of  credit,  the  hatred  of 
those  whom  we  have  deceived,  and  an 
eternal  separution  from  God  in  the 
world  to  come,  Rev.  xxi.  8  R.  v.  xxii. 
15.  Psalm ci.  7.    See  Equivocation  — 

Grove*9  Moral  Pfdl.  vol.  i.  ch.  II  ;  Paley't 
Moral  Phil,  vol  i  ch  15;  Doddridge* 9 
Lect.  lect.  68.;  Watta^  Serm.  vol.  i  .ser.  22  ; 
Evam'  Serm.  V(  1.  ii.  ser.  13;  Souih^t 
Sernu  vol.  i.  ser  12  :  Dr,  Lamtifft  jSttm. 
vol.  I.  ser.  11  and  12. 
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IdACARIANS,  the  followers  of  Ma- 
carloSf  ftn  Eyptian  monk,  who  was 
distingui^ed  towards  the  close  of  the 
fionrtli  century  for  his  sanctity  and  tir- 


tue.    In  his  writings  there  are  sonrt6 

superstitious  tenets,  and   also  certain 

pinions  that  seem  tainted  with  Origeti- 

ism.    The  name  has  been  also  appillla 
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to  those  >v  ho  adopted  the  sentiments  of 
Macaiiu8»  a  naiive  of  Ireland,  who 
about  the  close  of  the  ninth  cvntui^, 
propagated  in  France  the  tenet  after- 
wards maintained  by  Averrhoes,  that 
one  individual  intelligence  or  soul  per- 
formed the  spiritual  and  rational  tunc- 
lions  in  all  the  human  race. 

MACEDONIANS,  the  followers  of 
MacedoniuSy  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
who,  through  the  influence  of  the  £uqo> 
mians,  was  deposed  by  the  council  of 
Constantinople  in  360,  and  sent  into  ex- 
ile. '  He  considered  the  Holy  Ghost  as 
m  divine  energy  diffused  throughout  the 
universe,  and  not  as  a  person  distinct 
from  the  Father  and  tht*  sen.  The  sect 
of  the  Macedonians  was  crushed  brfore 
it  had  arrived  at  its  tu\\  maturity,  by 
the  council  assembled  by  Theodosius 
In  381,  at  Constantinople.    See  S&mi- 

ARIANS* 

MACHIAVELIANISM,  the  doc- 
trine  or  principlesi  ot  Machiavel,  as  laid 
down  in  his  treatise  entitle d  The  Prince^ 
and  which  con&isrs  in  doing  any  thing  to 
compass  a  design,  with'mt  any  regard  to 
the  peace  or  welfare  of  subjects,  the 
dictates  of  honesty  and  honour,  or  the 
precepts  of  religion.  'Fnis  work  has 
been  translated  into  many  Languages, 
and  wrote  against  by  many  authors, 
though  the  world  is  not  agreed  as  to  the 
motives  of  the  writer ;  some  thinking 
he  meant  to  recommend  tyrannical 
maxims;  others,  that  he  only  delinea- 
ted them  to  excite  abhorrence. 

MAGDALEN,  retigiow  of  St.  a  de- 
nomination given  to  divers  communities 
of  nnns,  consisting  generally  of  penitent 
courtesans;  sometimes  also  called  .Y/^i^ 
delannettea.  They  were  established  at 
Mentz  in  1542  ;  at  Paris  in  1492 :  at  Na- 
ples in  1324;  at  Rouen  and  Bord<aux 
m  1618.  In  each  of  these  monasteries 
there  were  three  kinds  of  persons  and 
congregations :  the  first  consisted  of  those 
who  were  admitted  to  make  vows,  and 
those  bear  the  name  of  St,  Magdalen ;  the 
congregation  of  St.  Martha  was  the  se- 
cond, and  was  comp'  sed  of  those  whom 
it  was  not  thought  proper  to  admit  to 
vows  finally ;  the  congregation  of  St. 
Lazarus  was  composed  of  such  as  were 
detained  by  force.  The  religious  of  St 
Magdalen  at  Rome  were  established  by 
Pope  Leo  X  Clement  VHI  settled  a 
revenue  on  them  ;  and  farther  appoint- 
ed, that  the  effects  of  all  public  prosti- 
tutes dying  intestate  should  tM  to 
them  ;  and  that  the  testaments  of  the 
rest  should  be  invalid,  unless  they  be- 
queathed a  portion  of  their  eff  cts, 
which  was  to  be  at  least  a  fifth  part  of 


MAGI,  or  Magians,  an  aadent  re^ 
jligious  sect  of  Perbia  and  other  eastern 
; countries,  who,  atKimmatiig  the  adora- 
tion of  images,  worshipped  ivod  only  by 
fire,  in  which  they  were  directly  oppo- 
jsite  to  the  Sabians.  See  Sabians    1  ne 
\Mugi  believed    that    there   were   two 
I  principles,  one  the  cause  of  all  good* 
and  the  other  the  cause  of  all  evil;  in 
which  opinion  they  were  followed  by 
;  the  st  ct  of  the  Manichees.    See  Mani- 
IpH'EEs     They  called  the  good  princi- 
ple Jaxden  and    Ormuzd^  and  the  evil 
principle    Jlhraman   or    Jihemuau  '  The 
former  was  by  the  Greeks  called  Ora- 
masiiea^  and  the  latter  ^rimanitu.    The 
reason  of  their  wctrshtpping  fire  was, 
because  they  looked  upon  it  as  the  tru- 
est symbol  of  Oromatdet,  or  the  good 
god  ;   as  darkness  was  of  Arimaniv*^  or 
the  evil  god     In  all  their  temples  Uiey 
had  fire  continually  burning  upon  their 
altars,  and  in  their  own  private  houseSi 
The  religion  of  the  Magi  fell  into  dis- 
grace on  the  death  of  those  ringleaders 
of  that  sect  who  had  usurped  the  sove- 
reignty after  the  death  of  Cambyses; 
and  the  slaughter  that  wasVaade  of  the 
chief  men  among  them  sunk  it  so  low, 
that   Sabianiim  every  where  prevuled 
against  it ;  Darius  and  most  of  hit  fol- 
lowers on  that  occasion  going  over  to  it 
I  But  the  affection  which  the  people  had 
i  for  the  religion  of  their  foretathen  not 
being   easily  to   be  rooted  oat,    the  fa- 
mous impostor  Zoroaster,    some    ages 
after,  undertook  to  revive  and  reform 
it. 

The  chief  reformation  this  pretended 
prophet  made  in   the  Magian  religion 
was  in  the  first  principle  of  it;  for  he 
introduced  a  god  superior  both  to  Oro- 
masdes  and  Arinianius.    Dr.  Prideaux 
is  of  opinion  that  Zoroaster  took  the 
hint  of  this  alteration  in  their  theology 
from  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who  brings  in 
God,  saying  to  Cyrus  king  of  Persia,  / 
am   the   Lordy  and  there  it  none  etHi    J 
form    the   light t    and  create  darkness  f    I 
make  peace  and  create  exit,  ch.   xlv.    7. 
In  short,  Zoroastr-r  held  that  there  wis 
one    supreme  independent  Being,    and 
under  him  two  pnnciples,  or  angels; 
one  the  angel  of  light  or  gof  d,  and  the 
other  the  angel  of  evil  or   darkness; 
that  there  is  a  perpetual  struggle  be- 
itween  them  which  shall  last  to  the  end 
I  of  the  world ;   that  then  the  angel  of 
darkness  and  his  disciples  shall  go  into 
a  world  of  thi  ir  own.  where  they  shall 
I  be  punished   in   everlasting  darkness; 
:  and  the  angel  of  light  and  his  disciples 
i  sha'l  also  go  into  a  world  of  their  own 
i  where  they  shall  be  rewarded  in  ever- 
lasting light. 
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Zoroaster  was  the  first  who  built ^r^- 
€emfiU9  ;  the  Magians  before  this  time 
performing  their  dev(.tioi)  on  the  tops 
of  hills  and  in  the  open  air,  l^  which 
meant  Xhxj  were  expos.d  to  the  incon 
^renience  of  rain  and  tempests,  which 
often  extinguished  their  sacred  fires. 
To  procure  the  greater  ventrration  for 
these  sacred  fires,  he  pretended  to  have 
received  fire  from  heaven,  which  he 
placed  on  the  altar  of  the  first  fire-tem- 

f>le  he  erected,  which  was  that  of  XU, 
n  Media,  from  whence  they  sav  it  was 
propagated  to  all  the  rest  1  he  Ma 
gian  priests  kept  their  sacred  fire  with 
the  greatest  diligence,  watching  it  day 
■od  night,  and  never  suffering  it  t(i  be 
extingwshed.  They  fed  it  only  with 
wood  stript  of  the  bark,  and  they  never 
blowed  it  with  their  breath  or  with  be! 
lows,  for  fear  of  polluting  it ;  to  do  ei- 
ther of  these  was  death  by  tht'ir  law 
'llie  Magian  religion  as  reformed  by 
Zoroaster,  seems  in  many  things  to  be 
bollt  upon  the  plan  of  the  Jewisn.  The 
Jews  had  their  sacred  fire  whicli  came 
dowD  from  heaven  upon  the  altar  of 
bomt  offerings,  which  they  never  suffer- 
ed to  go  out,  and  with  which  all  their 
sacrifices  and  oblations  were  made.  Zo- 
roaster, in  like  manner,  pn  tended  to 
have  brought  his  holy  fire  fr<»m  heaven  ; 
and  as  the  Jews  had  a  Shekinah  of  the 
divine  presence  am(mg  thf  m,  resting 
over  the  mercy  seat  in  the  Holv  of  Ho- 
lies, Zoroaster  likewise  told  his  Ma- 
Sans  to  look  upon  the  sacred  fire  in 
letr  temples  as  a  Shekinah^  in  which 
God  especially  dwelt. — From  these  and 
some  other  instances  of  anatomy  between 
the  Jewish  and  the  Magian  religion, 
Prideaux  infers  that  7/  rouster  had  been 
first  educated  and  brought  up  in  the 
Jewish  religion. 

The  priests  of  the  Magi  were  the 
most  skilful  mathematicians  and  philo- 
sophers of  the  age  in  which  they  lived, 
insomuch  that  a  learned  man  and  a 
Magian  became  equivalent  terms.  This 
proceeded  so  far,  that  the  vulgar,  Uxjk- 
tog  OD  their  knowledge  to  be  more  than 
oataral,  imagined  they  were  inspired  by 
some  supernatural  power.  And  hence 
those  who  practised  wicked  and  diabo 
lical  arts,  taking  upon  themselves  the 
name  of  Magians,  drew  on  it  that  ill  sig- 
nification which  the  word  Magician  now 
bears  among  us. 

The  Magfian  priests  were  aU  of  one 
tribe ;  as  among  the  Jews  none  but  the 
soo  01  a  priest  was  capable  of  bearing 
that  ofllice  among  them.  The  royal  fa* 
mily  among  the  Persians,  iis  long  at  this 
sect  sab»8ted,  was  always  of  the  sacer- 
dotal tribe.     Thev  were   divided  into 


three  orders;  the  inferior  clergy,  the 
superintendents,  or  bishops,  and  the  ar- 
ch i  magus,  or  arch  pritst 

Zoroaster  had  the  address  to  bring 
•iver  Darius  to  his  mw- reformed  reli- 
gion notwithstanding  the  strongest  op- 
position of  the  Sabians  .  and  from  that 
time  it  became  the  national  religion  of 
all  that  country,  and  so  continued  for 
many  ages  after,  till  it  was  supplanted 
by  that  of  Mahomet.  Z  raster  com- 
posed a  book  containing  the  principles 
of  the  Magian  religion.  It  is  called 
Zendavetta,  and  by  contraction  Zend. 
See  Zrno 

MAGIC,  a  science  which  teaches  to 
produce  surprising  and  extraordinary 
>  flTects ;  a  corrtspondence  with  bad  spi- 
rits by  means  of  which  a  person  is  able 
to  perform  surprising  things.  This  was 
strictly  forbidden  by  the  law  of  God,  on 
pain  of  death,  Lev.  xix.  31. 

MAGISTER  DISCIPLINE,  or 
Master  of  Discipline,  the  appella- 
tion of  a  certain  ecclcsiastital  officer  in 
the  ancient  Christian  church  It  was  a 
custom  in  some  places,  particularly  in 
Sk>ain,  in  the  time  of  the  C^othic  kings, 
about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  tor 
parents  to  dedicate 'their  children  very 
young  to  the  ser>ice  of  the  church.  For 
this  purpose  they  were  taken  into  the 
bishop's  family,  and  educated  under 
him  by  some  grave  and  discreet  person 
whom  the  bishop  deputed  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  set  over  them,  by  the  name  of 
Pretbyter  or  Magiaier  Di^ci/iiina^ 
whose  chief  busin*  ss  it  was  to  inspect 
their  behaviour,  afid  instruct  them  in 
the  rules  and  discipline  of  the  church. 

MAGNANIMl  1  V.  greatmssof  soul; 
a  disposition  of  mind  ext-rted  in  con- 
temning dangers  and  difficulties,  in 
scorning  temptations,  and  despising 
earthly  pomp  and  splendour  CHc.  de 
offic.  lee.  i  ch.  20.  Grovc*B  Moral  Phil. 
p  268.  vol.  ii.  See  articles  Courage, 
Fortitude,  in  this  wrk:  Hircl't 
Christian  Hero;  lVa((9on  Self  Murder. 

MAHOMETANISM.  the  system  of 
religion  formed  and  propagated  by  Ma- 
homet, and  still  adhered  to  by  his  fol- 
lowers. It  is  professed  by  the  Turks 
and  Persians,  by  several  nations  among 
the  Africans,  and  many  among  the  East 
Indians. 

Mahomet  was  bom  in  the  reign  of 
Anushirwan  the  Just,  emperor  of  Per- 
sia, about  the  end  of  the  sixth  century 
of  the  Christian  era.  He  came  into  the 
world  under  srtme  disadvai'tages  His 
father  Abd'allah  was  a  younger  son  of 
Abd'almotalleb ;  and  dying  verv  voun^, 
and  in  his  father's  life-time,  left  ni&wv- 
dow  and  infant  scm  w  N«rf  xi\«tQcv  ^t- 
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cumstances,  his  whole  subsistence  con-  y  now  sent  to  Mahomet    The  first  over- 
sisting  but  of  five  cameh  and  one  Ethio- 1  ture  the  prophet  mad*'  was  in  the  month 


pian  female  slave.  Abd'aimotalleb  was 
therefore  oblieed  to  take  care  of  his 
grandchild  Mahomtt;  which  he  not 
only  did  during  his  lif•.^  but  at  his  death 
enjoined  his  eldest  son  Abu  Laleb.  who 
was  brother  to  Abxi'tiUah  by  tht  same 
mother,  to  provide  for  hi  in  for  tbt  tu 
ture  ;  which  he  very  aff  ctionately  did, 
aikl  instnictt'd  hini  in  the  business  of  a 
merchant,  which  he  followed  ;  and  to 
that  end  be  took  him  into  Syria,  wht-n 
he  was  but  thirteen.  He  afterwards 
recommended  him  to  Kbadijah,  a  noble 
and  rich  widow  fur  her  factor ;  in  whose 
service  he  behaved  himself  to  well, 
that  t^  making  him  her  husband,  she 
soon  raised  him  to  an  equality  with  the 
richest  in  Mecca. 

After  he  began  by  this  advantageous 
match  to  live  at  his  ease,  it  was,  that  tie 
formed  the  scheme  of  estabiishin,;  a  n^  w 
religion,  or  as  he  expresses  it,  of  re 
planting  tbe  oiily  true  and  ancient  one 

Srofessed  t^  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham, 
loses,  Jesus,  and  all  the  prophets,  by 
destroying  the  gntss  idolatry  into  which 
the  generality  o{  his  countrymen  had 
fallen,  and  weeding  out  the  corruptions 
and  superstitions  which  the  latter  Jews 
and  Christians  had,  as  he  thought,  in- 
troduced into  their  religion,  and  re- 
ducing it  to  its  original  purity,  which 
consisted  chiefly  in  the  worship  of  one 
God. 

Before  he  made  any  attempt  abroad, 
he  rightly  judged  that  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  begin  with  the  conversion  ot 
bis  own  household.  Having,  therefor* , 
retired  with  his  family  as  he  had  done 
several  times  before  to  a  cave  in  mount 
Hara.  he  there  opened  the  secret  of  his 
mission  So  his  wite  Khadijah  ;  and  ac- 

guatnted  her,  that  the  angel  Gabriel 
ad  just  before  api>ear  d  to  him,  and 
told  iiim  that  he  was  appointed  tht 
apostlr  of  God :  he  also  repeated  to  her 
a.  passage  wtiich  ne  pretended  had  been 
revealed  t'  hiin  by  the  ministry  ot  the 
angtl  with  thi»5e  other  circumstances 
oi  this  first  appearance  which  are  rela 
ted  by  the  Mah  metan  writers.  Kha 
dijah  nceived  the  n^ws  with  great  joy, 
swearing  by  him  in  whose  hands  her 
soul  was  that  she  trusted  h:-  w>.ulr)  be 
the  prophet  of  hi^  nation;  and  imme 
diately  commurucated  what  she  Itad 
heard  to  her  c  iisin  Warakah  Ebn 
Nfiwfal,  who,  being  a  Christian,  c«  old 
write  in  the  Ht'hriw  character,  an- 5  was 
tolerably  well  verseil  in  the  Scriptures; 
and  he  nadily  came  into  her  opinion, 
assuring  her  that  the  same  angel  who 
iuui  furinerly  appeared  unto  iVL^cs  was 


of  Ramaden,  in  the  fortieth  year  oi  his 
age,  which  is  therefore  usually  called 
the  yi  ai  of  his  mission. 

Encouraged  by  so  good  a  beginnings 
he  ri-solved  to  procei.d.  and  try  tor  some 
timi  what  he  could  do  by  (wivate  per- 
*^uasio^,  not  daring  to  hazard  the  whole 
affair  by  expi>sing  it  t(Hi  suddeniv  to  the 
puh'ic.  He  soon  made  proselytes  of 
those  nndt-r  his  own  ro*  f,  viz.  his  wife 
Ktiadijuh,  his  servant  Zeid  Ebn  Hare- 
tha,  to  whom  he  gave  his  treedom  on 
th  it  occasion  (which  afterwards  became 
a  rule  to  his  followers,)  and  his  cousin 
and  pupil  Ali,  the  son  of  Abu  Taleb, 
.  though  then  very  young :  but  this  last, 
making  no  account  of  the  other  two, 
used  to  style  himself  the  Jirtt  oj  be* 
iievcr^,  Th.-  next  person  Mahomet  ap- 
plied tow£s  Abcrallah  Ebn  Abi  Kohafa, 
sumamid  jibu  Becr^  a  man  of  great 
authority  among  the  Koreish,  and  one 
wh«  se  interest  he  well  knew  w^uld  be 
of  grt-at  SI  rvice  to  him ;  as  it  soon  ap- 
peared ;  fnr  Abu  Beer,  Ixing  gained 
ovrr  prevailed  also  on  Othman  Ebn, 
Affan,  Abd'airaham  Ebn  Awf,  Saad 
Cbn  Abbi  Wakkus,  AtZobicr  al  Awarn, 
and  Telha  Ehn  Obeid'allah,  all  princi- 
pal men  of  M<:cca,  to  follow  his  exam- 
ple. These  men  were  six  chief  com- 
pmions.  who,  with  a  few  more,  were 
converted  in  the  space  of  three  years: 
at  the  end  of  whicn,  Mahomet  having, 
as  he  hoped,  a  sufficient  interest  to  sup* 
port  him,  made  his  mission  no  longer  a 
secret,  but  gave  out  that  God  had  com- 
maiid'd  htm  to  admonish  his  near  rela- 
tions ;  and  in  order  to  do  it  with  more 
coi  vtinience  and  pr<  spect  of  success,  he 
directed  Ali  to  prepare  an  entertain- 
mint  and  ir.vited  the  sons  and  descen- 
dants  of  AlKi'almotalleb,  intending  then 
to  open  his  mind  to  them.— This  was 
done,  and  nbcut  forty  of  them  came ; 
!  but  Aim  L  tht. I),  one  of  his  uncles,  ma- 
1  king  the  company  break  up  liefore 
j  Maiiomt  t  had  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing, obliged  hirn  to  i^ive  them  a  second 
invitation  the  next  day ;  and  when  they 
were  come,  he  made  them  the  following 
speech  :  •*  1  know  no  man  'v\  all  Ara- 
bia who  can  offer  his  kindred  a  more 
excellent  thin^  than  I  now  do  to  you  ;  1 
of?'er  you  happiness  both  in  this  life,  and 
in  that  which  is  to  conre  :  God  Almighty 
hath  commanded  me  to  call  you  unto 
him  Who,  theref'  re,  among  you  will 
!je  assistant  to  me  herein,  and  become 
my  brt'ther  and  mv  vicegerent?"  All  of 
them  hesitating  and  declining  the  mat- 
:ter,  Ali  at  length  rose  up.  and  declared 
tliat  he  would  be  his  assistant^  and  ve- 
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hementty  threatened  those  who  should 
oppose  him.  Mahomet  upon  thU  fm- 
braced  Aii  VfitU  great  demonstrations  uf 
aflrectio>>.  and  desired  all  who  wi  ic  pre- 
tent  to  hearken  t(:  and  obey  hi  no  as  hta 
depQty ;  at  which  the  comfMUiy  broke 
out  Into  a  Kreat  laughter,  ttlliog  Abu 
Taleb  that  he  roubt  now  pay  obedicocf 
toUsioa. 

Thia  repulse,  however,  was  so  far 
ftoBi  dUcouraj{ing  Matkooiet  Ui&t  he 
hegmn  to  pn-ach  in  public  to  the  people* 
who.heard  him  with  some  patience,  till 
he  camr  to  upbraid  them  with  tlie  idola- 

3'»j4iitinacyt  andperveraeneaaof  them- 
ves  and  their  fathers ;  which  so  highly 
provoked  them,  that  they  dedaied 
theaaiplvea  his  enemiea;  and  would 
aoQA  have  procured  his  ruin,  had  he  not 
boeo  protected  by  Abu  Taleb.  I^he 
chief  of  the  Koreish  warmly  s«>Iicited 
this  person  tn  desert  his  nephew,  ma- 
kiqg  firequent  remonstrances  against  the 
iiumvaiiona  he  was  attempting ;  which 
proving  iDeflPeciual,  they  at  length 
threatened  him  with  an  open  mpture  if 
he  did  not  prevail  on  Mahomet  to  de- 
iitt.  .  At  this  Abu  Taleb  was  so  far 
mimed*  that  he  earnestly  dissuaded  his 
nepfiev  from  pursaing  the  affair  any 
fitftlier,  representing  the  great  danger 
ttat  be  and  his  friends  mukt  otherwise 
COB-  But  Mahomet  was  not  to  be  ind* 
midaled  ;  telling  his  uncle  plainly*  thai 
if  tkof  $et  the  tun  againat  him  on  hit  lifht 
mm^  and  the  moon  on  hit  feft^  A<  tpould  not 
Imne  hie  enterfrite :  and  Abu  Taleb,  see- 
ing liim  so  firmly  resolved  to  proceed, 
used  no  farther  arguments,  hut  pro- 
aiaed  to  stand  by  him  against  all  his 
enemiea. 

The  Koreish,  finding  they  could 
pfrrail  neither  by  fair  words  nor  me- 
naoei^  tried  what  they  cou!d  do  by 
face  and  ill  treatment ;  using  Maho- 
met*! followers  so  very  injuriously,  that 
it  WM  not  safe  for  them  to  continue  at 
Mecca  anv  longer;  whereupon  Maho- 
met ^ve  leave  to  such  of  them  as  had 
no  friends  to  protect  them  to  seek  for 
refoge  elsewhere.  And  accordingly,  in 
the  fifth  year  of  the  prophet's  mission, 
sixteen  of  them,  four  of  whom  were 
women,  fled  into  Ethicii>ia  ;  and  among 
them  Othman  £^  Affan,  and  his  wife 
Rakiah*  Mahomet's  daughter.  This  was 
the  first  flight ;  Ixit  afterwards  several 
othert  followed  them,  retiring,  one  af- 
ter another*  to  the  number  of  eighty- 
three  men*  and  eighteen  women*  bie- 
•idea  children.  These  refugees  were 
kin^  received  by  the  Najashi*  or  king 
of  Etbtopia*  who  refused  to  deliver 
them  up  to  those  whom  the  Koreish 
•c^c  tD  demand  them*  and.  as  Uie  Arab 


writers  unanimously  attest,  even  pro- 
ffhSvd  tiif  Mahi'metan  religion. 

Ill  the  sixtl)  year  of  his  mis^irn,  Ma- 
hf-mi  t  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his 
party  strengthened  by  the  convernon  of 
his  uncle  liamsa,  a  man  of  great  valoar 
and  merit ;  and  of  Omar  £bn  aJ  Kattab« 
a  person  highly  esteemed*  and  once  a 
violent  oppi  «irr  of  the  prophet  As  per- 
sL'Cutiijn  generally  advances  rather  than 
obstructh  thie  spreacting  of  a  reFiipos. 
Islamism  made  so  great  a  progma 
among  the  Arab  tribes,  that  the  tloreisb» 
to  suppress  it  effectually*  if  possible^ 
in  the  seventh  year  of  Mahomet's  mia* 
sion,  made  a  solemn  league  or  covenant 
against  the  Hashemltes*  snd  the  family 
of  Abd'almotallcb,  engaging  themselvea 
to  contract  no  marnages  with  any  of 
them,  and  to  have  no  communicatiQn 
with  them ;  and  to  give  it  the  greater 
sanctii^n,  reduced  it  into  writing,  and* 
laid  it  up  in  the  Caaba.  Upon  this  the 
tribe  liecame  divided  into  two  factions ; 
and  the  family  of  Hasliem  all  repaired 
to  Abu  Taleb,  as  their  head ;  except 
only  Abd'al  Uzza*  sumamed  Abu  Lot 
hfb,  who*  out  of  inveterate  hatred  to 
his  nephew  and  his  doctrine,  went  over 
to  the  ofyposite  party,  whose  chief  waa 
Abu  Sosian  Ebn  Harb,  of  the  family  of 
Ommeya. 

The  families  continued  thua  att  va« 
riancc  for  three  years ;  but  in  the  tenth 
year  of  his  mission,.  Mahomet  told  Iiia 
uricle  Abu  Taleb,  that  God  had  mani- 
festly showed  his  disapprobation  of  the 
league  which  the  Kctreish  had  made 
against  them  by  sending  a  worm  to  ea^t 
out  every  word  of  the  instrument  except 
the  name  of  God.  Of  this  accident 
J  Mahomet  had  probably  some  private 
j  notice ;  for  AImi  Taleb  went  immediately 
I  to  the  Koreish*  and  acquainted  them 
I  with  it ;  offering*  if  it  proved  false,  to 
deliver  his  nepliew  up  to  them  ;  but*  in 
case  it  were  true*  he  insisted  that  they 
ought  to  lay  aside  their  animosity*  ami 
annul  the  league  they  had  made  against 
the  Hashemites.  To  this  they  acquies- 
ced ;  aiKl.  going  to  inspect  the  writing* 
to  their  great  astonishment  found  it  to 
be  as  Abu  Tali  b  had  said ;  and  the 
league  was  tliereupon  declared  void. 

In  the  same  year  Abu  Taleb  died  at  the 
age  of  above  fiHirscorc  ;  and  it  is  the  ge. 
neral  opinion  thaPhe  died  an  infidel; 
though  others  say,  that  when  he  was  at 
the  point  of  death  he  embraced  Mabo- 
metanism*  and  produce  some  passages 
out  of  his  poetical  compositions  to  ciin> 
firm  their  assertion.  About  m  month, 
or,  as  some  write*  three  day^  after  the 
I  death  of  thia  groat  benefrictor  and  p%r 
'  tjpon,  Mahomet  l;v«&  tVie  ^m^^x^oniX 
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tjficatioD  to  lose  his  wife  Khadijah,  who 
had  so  generously  made  his  fortune.  For 
which  reason  this  year  is  called  the  year 
cf  mourning'. 

On  the  death  of  these  two  persons, 
the  Koreish  began  to  be  more  trouble- 
eome  than  ever  to  their  prophet,  and 
especially  sonne  who  had  formerlv  been 
his  intinnate  friends ;  insomuch  that  he 
found  himself  obliged  to  seek  for  shelter 
elsewhere,  and  first  pitched  upon  Tayef, 
about  sixty  miles  east  from  Mecca,  fur 
the  place  of  his  retreat  Thither,  tht  re 
fore,  he  went,  accompanied  Iw  his  ser- 
vant Zeid,  and  applied  himse'l  to  two  of 
the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Thakif,  who 
were  the  inhabitants  of  that  place  ;  but 
they  received  him  very  coldly.  How 
ever,  he  staid  there  a  month  ;  and  some 
of  the  more  considerate  and  better  s<irt 
of  men  treated  him  with  little  respect ; 
but  the  slaves  and  inferior  people  at 
length  rose  against  him ;  and  bringing 
him  to  the  wall  of  the  city,  obliged  him 
to  depart,  and  return  to  Mecca,  while 
he  put  himself  under  the  protection  of 
Al  Motaam  Ebn  Adi. 

This  repulse  greatly  discouragid  his 
followers.  However,  Mahi  met  was  not 
wanting  to  himself ;  but  boldly  continu- 
ed to  preach  to  the  public  assemblies 
at  the  pilgrimage,  and  gained  several 
proselytes  ;  and  among  them  six  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Yathreb,of  the  Jt-wish  tnbe 
ci Khazraj ;  who,  on  th^ir  return  home, 
failed  not  to  speak  much  in  recommen- 
dation of  their  new  religion,  and  exhort- 
ed their  fellow  citizens  to  embrace  the 
same. 

In  the  twelfth  year  of  his  mission  it 
was  that  Mahomet  gave  out  that  he  had 
made  his  night  journey  from  Mecca  to 
Jerusalem,  and  thence  to  heaven,  so 
much  spoken  of  by  all  that  write  of  him. 
Dr.  Prideax  thinks  he  invented  it  either 
to  answer  the  expectations  of  those  who 
demanded  some  miracles  as  a  proof  of 
his  mission  ;  or  else,  by  pretending  to 
have  conversed  with  God,  to  establish 
the  authority  of  whatever  he  should 
think  fit  to  leave  bt*hind  by  way  cf  oral 
tradition,  and  make  his  sayings  to  serve 
the  same  purpose  as  the  oral  law  of  the 
Jews.  But  it  does  riot  appear  that  Ma- 
homet himself  ever  expected  so  great 
a  regard  should  be  paid  to  his  sayings 
as  his  followers  have  since  done ;  and« 
seeing  he  all  along  disclaimed  any  pow- 
er of  performing  miracles,  it  seems  ra- 
ther to  have  l)een  a  fetch  of  policy  to 
raise  his  reputation,  by  pretending  to 
have  actually  conversWl  with  God  in 
heaven,  as  Moses  had  heretofore  done 
m  the  Mount,  and  to  have  received  se- 
venl  institutions  immediavely  from  him, 


whereas,  before,  he  contented  himself 
with  persuading  them  that  he  had  all 
by  the  ministry  of  Gabriel. 

H*  wever  this  story  seemed  so  absurd 
and  incredible,  that  several  of  his  fol- 
lowers left  him  upon  it ;  and  had  pro- 
bably ruined  the  whole  design,  had  not 
Abu  Beer  vouched  for  his  veracity,  and 
declared,  that,  if  Mahomet  affirmed  it 
to  be  true,  he  verily  believed  the  whole. 
Which  happy  incident  not  only  retrieved 
the  prophet's  credit,  but  increased  it  to 
such  a  degree,  that  he  was  secure  of 
being  able  to  make  his  disciples  swallow 
whatever  he  pleased  to  impose  on  them 
for  the  future.  And  thin  fict:on,  notwith- 
standing its  extravagance,  was  one  of 
the  most  artful  contrivances  Mahomet 
ever  put  in  practice,  and  what  chiefly 
contributed  to  th^  raising  of  his  reputa- 
tion to  that  great  height  to  which  it  af- 
tervuirds  arrived. 

In  this  year,  called  by  the  Mahome- 
tans the  avcebted  year,  twelve  men  of 
Yathreb  or  Medina,  of  whom  ten  were 
of  the  tribe  of  Khazraj,  and  the  other 
two  of  that  of  A  W8,  came  to  Mecca,  and 
took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  Mahomet  at 
A I  Akaba,  a  hill  on  the  north  of  that 
city.  This  oath  was  called  the  tm- 
man*9  oath  g  not  that  any  women  were 
present  at  this  time,  but  because  a  man 
was  not  thereby  obliged  to  take  up  arms 
in  defence  of  Mahomet  or  his  religion  ; 
it  being  the  same  oath  that  was  after- 
w«4rds  exacted  of  the  women,  the  form 
of  which  we  have  in  the  Koran,  and  is 
to  this  effect,  viz.  That  they  should 
renounce  all  idolatry  ;  and  that  they 
should  not  steal,  nor  commit  fornication, 
nor  kill  their  children  (as  the  pagan 
Arabs  used  to  do  when  they  apprehend- 
ed thr  y  should  not  be  able  to  maintain 
them.)  nor  forge  calumnies ;  and  that 
they  should  obey  the  prophet  in  all 
things  thai  were  reasonable.  When  they 
had  solemnly  engaged  to  all  this,  Maho- 
met Sent  one  of  his  disciples  named  Mo' 
tab  EbnOmair  home  with  them,  to  instruct 
them  more  fully  in  the  grounds  and  cere- 
monies of  his  new  religion. 

Masab,  being  arrived  at  Medina,  by 
the  assistance  of  those  who  had  been 
formerly  converted,  gained  several  pro- 
selytes, particularly  Osed  Ebn  Hodeira, 
a  chief  man  of  the  city,  and  Saad  Ebn 
Moadh.  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Aws;  Ma- 
hometanism  spreading  so  fast,  that  there 
was  scarce  a  house  wherein  there  were 
not  some  who  had  embraced  it. 

The  next  year,  being  the  thirteenth 
of  Mahomet's  mission,  masAb  returned 
to  Mecca,  accompanied  by  seventy- 
three  men  and  two  women  of  Medina 
who  had   professed  Islamism,    besides 
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Bome  others' who  were  as  yet  unbelie- 
vers. On  their  arrival  thev  immerliately 
sent  to  Mahomet  and  offtri-d  liio)  their 
asisistancr,  of  which  he  was  n*  w  in  great 
Dcedi  for  his  adversaries  were  by  this 
time  grown  so  powerful  in  M-  cca,  that 
he  could  not  stay  there  much  longer 
without  immintnt  danger.  Wherefore 
he  accepted  their  proposal,  and  met 
them  one  night,  b^  appointment,  at  Al 
Akaba  above-  mentioned  attended  by  his 
uncle  Al  Abbas;  who,  though  he  was 
not  then  a  believer,  wished  his  nephew 
well,  and  made  a  speech  to  those  of 
Medina ;  wherein  he  told  them,  that,  as 
Mahomet  was  obliged  to  quit  his  native 
city,  and  seek  an  asijrhim  elsewhere, 
and  they  had  offered  him  their  protec- 
tion, they  would  do  well  not  to  deceive 
him :  that  if  they  were  not  firmly  n  sol  v. 
ed  to  defend,  and  not  betray  him,  they 
had  better  declare  their  minds,  and  let 
him  proyidt  for  his  safety  in  »>me  other 
manner.  Upon  their  protesting  their 
sincerity,  Mahomet  swore  to  be  faithful 
to  them,  on  condition  that  they  shoald 
protect  him  against  all  insults  as  hear- 
tily as  they  would  their  own  wives  and 
fismiUes.  They  then  asked  him,  what 
recompense  they  were  to  expect,  if  they 
should  happen  to  be  killed  in  his  quar- 
rel? he  answered.  Paradise.  Where- 
upon they  pledged  their  faith  to  him, 
and  so  returned  home,  after  Mahomet 
had  chosen  twelve  out  of  their  number, 
who  were  to  have  the  same  authority 
among  them  as  the  twelve  apostles  of 
Christ  had  among  his  disciples. 

Hitherto  Mahomet  had  propagated 
his  religion  by  fair  means ;  so  tnat  the 
whole  success  of  his  enterprise,  before 
his  flight  to  Medina,  must  be  attributed 
to  persuasion  only,  and  not  to  compu) 
sion.  For  before  this  second  oath  of 
fealty  or  inauguration  at  A I  Akaba,  he 
had  no  permission  to  use  any  force  at 
all ;  and  in  several  places  of  the  Koran 
which  he  pretendr  d  were  revealed  du 
ring  his  stay  at  Mecca,  he  declares  his 
business  was  only  to  preach  and  admo 
nish ;  that  he  haid  no  authority  to  com- 
pel any  person  to  embrace  his  n-ligion  ; 
and  that,  whether  people  believe  or  not, 
was  none  of  his  conc«  m,  but  belonged 
•olely  unto  God.  And  he  was  so  far 
frocn  allowing  his  followers  to  use  fi  rce, 
^that  he  exhorted  them  to  bear  patiently 
those  injuries  which  were  offtr*  d  them 
OD  account  of  their  faith ;  and,  when 
persecuted  himself,  chose  rather  to  quit 
the  place  of  his  birth,  and  retire  to  Me- 
dina, than  to  make  any  resistance.  But 
thb  great  passiveness  and  moderation 
■eem  entirely  owing  to  his  want  of  pow- 
er, and  the  great  tiipcriortty  of  hit  op- 


pose rs,  for  the  first  twelve  years  of  hii 
mission ;  for  no  sooner  was  he  enabled* 
by  the  assistance  of  those  of  Medina,  to 
make  head  agaifist  his  enemies,  than 
he  gave  out,  that  God  had  allowed  him 
and  his  followers  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  infidels;  and,  at  length  as 
his  forces  increased,  he  pretended  tQ 
have  the  divine  leave  even  to  attach 
them,  and  destroy  idolatry,  and  set  up 
the  true  faith  by  the  swora ;  finding,  by 
experience,  that  his  designs  would 
otherwise  proceed  very  slowly,  if  they 
were  not  utterly  overthrown ;  and  know* 
ing,  on  the  other  hand,  that  innovators, 
when  they  depend  solely  on  their  own 
strength,  and  can  compel,  seldom  run 
any  risk ;  from  whence,  says  Machiavel, 
it  follows,  that  all  the  armed  propheta 
have  succiededt  and  the  unarmed  ones 
have  failed.  Moses,  Cyrus,  Theseus* 
and  Romulus,  would  not  have  been 
able  to  establish  the  observance  of  their 
institutions  for  any  length  of  time,  had 
they  not  been  armed,  llie  first  pas- 
sagr  of- the  Koran  which  gave  Maho- 
met the  permission  of  defendhig  him- 
self by  arms,  is  said  to  have  been  that  in 
the  twenty  -second  chapter ;  after  whicht 
a  great  number  to  the  same  purpose 
were  revealed. 

Mahomet,  having  provided  for  the 
security  of  his  companions,  as  well  as 
his  own,  by  the  league  offensive  and 
defensive  which  he  had  now  concluded 
with  those  of  Medina,  directed  them  to 
repair  thither,  which  they  accordingly 
did ;  but  himself,  witli  Abu  Beer  and 
Alt,  staid  behind,  having  not  yet  receiv- 
ed the  divine  permission,  as  he  pretend- 
ed, to  leave  Mecca.  The  Koreish,  fear- 
ing the  consequence  of  this  new  alliance, 
began  to  think  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  prevent  Mahomet's  escape  to  Medi- 
na ;  and  having  h^-ld  a  council  thereon, 
after  several  milder  expedients  had 
bet-n  rejected,  they  came  to  a  resnlutioa 
that  he  should  be  killed;  and  agreed 
that  a  man  should  be  chosen  out  of 
every  tribe  for  the  execution  of  this  de- 
sign ;  and  that  each  man  should  have  a 
blow  at  him  with  his  sword,  that  the 
guilt  of  his  blood  might  fall  equally  on 
all  the  tribes,  to  whose  united  power  the 
Hashemites  were  much  inferior,  and 
therefore  durst  not  attempt  to  revenge 
the  r  kinsman's  death. 

lliis  conspiracy  was  scarce  formed, 
when,  by  some  means  or  other,  it  came 
to  Mahomet's  knowledge ;  and  he  gave 
out  that  it  was  revealed  to  him  by  the 
angel  Gabriel,  who  had  now  ordered 
him  to  retire  to  Medina.  Whereupon, 
to  amuse  his  enemies,  he  directed  AH 
1  to  lie  down  in  his  place,  and  wrap  him- 
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aelf  up  in  bis  green  cloak,  which  he  did ; 
ami  Mahomet  escaped  miraculously,  a& 
they  preicnd,  to  Abu  Beer's  house,  un- 
perceived  by  the  conspirators,  who  had 
already  assembled  at  the  prophet's  door. 
They,  in  the  mean  time,  )«'oking  through 
the  crevice,  and  seeing  Ali,  whom  they 
took  to  be  Mahomet  himself,  asleep, 
continued  watcbtng  there  till  morning, 
when  Ali  arose,  and  they  found  them- 
selves deceived. 

From  Abu  Beer's  house  Mahomet 
and  he  went  to  a  cave  in  mount  Thur, 
to  the  south-east  of  Mecca,  accompanied 
only  by  Amor  Ebn  Foheirah,  Abu  Beer's 
servant,  and  Abd'allah  Ebn  Oreitah, 
an  idolater  whom  they  had  hired  for  a 
guide.  In  this  cave  thev  lay  hid  three 
days,  to  avoid  the  searcn  of  their  ene- 
mies, which  they  very  narrowly  escaped, 
and  not  without  the  assistance  of  more 
miracles  than  one ;  for  some  say  that 
the  Koreish  were  struck  with  blindness, 
so  that  they  could  not  find  the  cave ; 
others,  that  after  Mahomet  and  his 
companions  were  got  in.  two"  pigeons 
laid  their  eggs  at  the  entrance,  and  a 
spider  covered  the  mouth  of  the  cave 
with  her  web,  which  made  them  look 
no  farther.  Abu  Beer  seeing  the  pro- 
phet in  such  imminent  danger,  became 
very  sorrowful ;  whereupon  Mahomet 
comforted  him  with  these  words,  re- 
corded in  the  Koran ;  Be  not  grieved, 
fcfr  God  ia  with  us.  Their  enemies 
being  retired  they  left  the  cave,  and 
set  out  f  r  Medina  by  a  by-road ;  and 
having  fortunately,  or,  as  the  Mahomet- 
ans tell  us,  miraculously,  escaped  some 
who  were  sent  to  pursue  them,  arrived 
safely  at  that  city  ;  whither  Ali  followed 
them  in  three  days,  after  he  had  settled 
some  affairs  at  Mecca. 

Mahomet,  being  securely  settled  at 
Medina,  and  able  not  only  to  defend 
himself  against  the  insults  of  his  ene- 
mies, but  to  attack  them,  began  to  send 
out  small  parties  to  make  reprisals  on 
the  Koreish ;  the  first  party  consisting 
of  no  more  than  nine  men,  who  inters 
cepted  and  plundered  a  caravan  be- 
longing to  that  tribe,  and  in  the  action 
took  two  prisoners.  But  what  establish 
ed  his  affairs  very  much,  and  was  the 
foundation  on  which  he  built  all  his  suc- 
ceeding greatness,  was  the  gaining  of 
the  battle  of  Bedr,  which  Wtis  fought  in 
the  second  year  of  the  Hegira,  and  is 
so  famous  in  the  Mahometan  history. 
Some  reckon  no  less  than  twenty-seven 
expeditions,  wherein  Mahomet  was 
personally  present,  in  nine  of  which  he 
gave  battle,  besides  several  other  ex- 
peditions in  which  he  was  not  present. 
nis  forces  he  maintained  partly  by  the' 


H  contributions  of  his  followers  for  this 
purpr.se,  which  he  catted  hy  the  name 
of  zucat,  or  atms^  and  the  paying  of 
which  he  very  artfully  made  one  main 
article  of  his  religion  ;  and  partly  by 
ordering  a  fifth  part  of  the  plunder  to 
he  brouKht  mto  the  public  treasury  for 
that  putpose,  in  which  matter  he  like- 
wise pretended  to  act  by  the  divine 
direction 

In  a  few  years,  by  the  success  of  his 
arms,  notwithstanding,  he  sometimes 
came  off*  with  the  worst,  he  considerably 
raised  his  credit  and  power,  in  the 
sixth  year  of  the  Hegira  he  set  out  with 
1400  men  to  visit  the  temple  of  Mecca, 
not  with  any  intent  of  committmg  hos- 
tilities, but  in  a  peaceable  manner. 
However,  when  he  came  to  Al  Hodei- 
biya,  which  is  situated  partly  withio 
and  partly  without  the  sacred  territory, 
the  Koreish  sent  to  let  him  know  that 
they  Would  not  permit  him  to  enter 
Mecca,  unless  he  forced  his  way ; 
whereupon  he  called  his  troops  aboat 
him,  and  they  all  took  a  solemn  oath  of 
fealty  or  homage  to  him,  and  he  resol- 
ved to  attack  the  city;  but  those  of 
Mecca  sending  Arwa  Ebn  Masun, 
prince  of  the  tribe  of  Thakif,  as  their 
aml)assadnr,  to  dfisire  peace,  a  truce  was 
concluded  between  them  for  ten  years, 
by  which  any  person  was  allowed  to 
enter  into  league  either  with  Mahomet* 
or  with  the  K'^rcish  as  he  thought  fit. 

In  the  seventh  year  of  the  Hegira, 
Mahomet  began  to  think  of  propaga- 
ting his  religion  beyond  the  bounds  of 
Arabia,  and  sent  messengers  to  tbe 
neighbouring   princes,    with   letters  to 

II  invite  them  to  Mahometanism.  Nor 
was  this  project  without  some  success: 
Kh'sni  rarviz,  then  king  of  Persia, 
received  his  letter  with  great  disdahi, 
and  tore  it  in  a  passion,  sending  away 
the  messenger  very  abruptly  ;  which, 
when  Mahomet  heard,  he  said,  God 
a  hall  tear  his  kingdom.  And  soon  after 
a  messenger  came  to  Mahomet  from 
Badhan,  king  of  Yaaman,  who  was  B 
dept-ndent  on  the  Persians,  to  acquaint 
him  that  he  had  received  orders  to  send 
him  to  Khosru.  Mahomet  put  off' his 
aiiswpF  till  the  next  morning,  and  then 
told  the  messenger  it  had  been  revealed 
to  him  that  night  that  Khosru  was  dam 
by  his  son  Shiruyeh  ;  adding,  that  h^ 
was  well  assured  his  new  religion  and 
empire  should  rise  to  as  great  a  height 
as  that  as  Khosru;  and  therefore  bid 
him  advise  his  master  to  embrace. 
Mahometanism.  The  messenger  beiag 
returned,  Badhan  in  a  few  days  received 
a  letter  from  Shiruyeh,  Informing  him 
of  his  father's  death,  and  ordering  bim 
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lid  Ebo  al  Walid,  sacceeding  to  the 
conDinand  overthrew  the  Greeks  with 
great  slaughter,  and  brought  away 
abundance  of  rich  spoil;  on  occaskn  « 
which  action  Blahomet  gave  him  the. 
tiileof  Stifmin  ^oyufJmh.  ••one of 
the  fwoRis  of  God  -^ 

Id  this  year  also  BfaiMNBet  took  die. 
atf  off  Mecca,  the  hihafaitants  whereof 
had  broken  tlie  tmoe  eooduded  on  two 
years  befbie ;  for  the  tribe  of  Beer,  who 
were  confederates  widi  Qie  KoieUi, 
attackiM;  those  of  Kosaah,  who  ivero. 
allies  of  Mahomet,  killed  several  of 
them,  beine  supported  In  the  aedon  bf 
a  pajrty  of  the  Kocelih  theniksdveei 
The  coDsequeoce  of  thiiviolatioo  waa* 
soon  appraiendedt  and  Aliu  Sosiaa 
bimselT  made  a  Journey  to  liedfaia  on 
purpose  to  heal  the  breach  and  renew 
the  truce,  bat  hi  vain*  far  Mahomet^' 
^adof  tius  opporlmil^,  refosedtosea- 
him:  whereupon  be  applied  to  Abo* 
Beer  and  All ;  but  they  giving  hha  bo 
answer,  he  waa  dbKged  to  retnm  to 
Mecca  aa  he  came. 

Mahomet  immec&ttdy  ginro  ordera 
for  preparatioos  to  be  made  that  ho 
m^t  surprise  ^e  Meccans  while  thogf 
were  unprovided  to  leteive  him :  in  o* 
little  time  he  began  hb  nuvch  diithier  ; 
and  by  the  time  he  came  near  the  dljt- 
hls  forces  were  Increased  to  ten  thoa- 
sandoien.  Those  of  Mecca  not  bdnr  h| 
a  condition  to  defend  themselves  anlniti 
so  formidable  ao  army,  surrendered, 
at  discretion,  and  Abu  Sosian  saved 
his  life  by  turrang  Mahometan.  Aboot 
twenty  eight  of  the  idolaters  were  kllled- 
by  a  partv  under  the  command  of  Kha-  • 
led ;  Dot  this  happened  contrary  to  M»>. 
hoooet's  ordirrs,  wbo^  when  he  entered* 
the  town,  pardoned  all  the  Korrish  en 
their  submission,  except  only  six  men 
and  four  women,  who  were  more  ob« 
noxious  than  ordinary,  (sooie  of  thesa* 
havtng  apostatised,)  and  were  solemnly 
proscribed  by  the  prophet  himself :  but 
of  these  no  more  than  one  man  andono 
woman  were  put  to  death,  the  rest  ob* 
tahdog  pardon  on  their  eaabradng  Ma- 
homrutitsm.  and  one  of  the  women 
making  her  escape. 

The  remainder  of  tUs  year  Mahonaet 
employed  In  dirstraying  ^  idob  in  and 
round  Mecca,  sending  several  of  tho 
generals  on  expe^tiona  for  that  puT' 
pooe,  and  to  faivite  tho  Ar^  to  biam- 
ism  ;  wherein  It  la  no  wooder  if  they 
now  met  with  success. 

The  next  year,  beh^  the  ninth  of  tho' 
Hegira,  the  Mahometans  call  the  yeat 
f/  €mba$§k9  #  lor  the  Arabs  had  oeeo 

the  son  of  Abu  Takb;   hitherto  expecthig  the  issue  of  the  was . 

and  Ahdaliah  Ebn  liawalio :  bat  Kho-bftweeo  Mahomet  asui  «tt^  l^dog^id^) 
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to  give  the  prophet  no  further  disturb- 
ance. Whereupon  Badhan,  and  the  Per 
sians  with  him,  turned  Mahometans. 

The  emperor  Heradias,  as  the  Ara- 
bian birtonans  assure  us,  received  Ma* 
hooiet's  letter  with  great  respect,  lay* 
leg  it  OD  his  pillow,  and  dismisstd  the 
bsirer  honourably.  And  some  oretend 
that  he  would  have  professed  tnb  new 
foitfa,  had  he  not  been  afraid  of  ksing 
Us  crown. 

Mahomet  wrote  to  the  same  eflRect  to 
die  khig  of  EthiMiia,  though  he  had 
beeo  eonverted  l)eiore,  according  to  the 
Afab  writers ;  and  to  Mokawkas,  go- 
vernor of  £gypt,  who  gave  the  messen- 
ger o  very  favourable  reception,  and 
ssttt  aeveial  valuable  presents  to  Ma- 
homuL  and  among  the  rest  two  girls, 
one  of  whidi  named  Mary,  bccasse  a 
great  terourite  with  him.  lie  also  sent 
Ktlera  of  the  like  purport  to  several 
Arsb  princes;  particularly  one  to  Al 
Hareth  Ebn  Abi  Shamer,  kingof  Ghas- 
sao,  who  returning  for  answer  that  he 
worn  Mp  to  Mahomet  himself,  the  pro- 
phet aaidf  May  hU  kingdom  hemh  ; 
aoodier  to  Hawdha  Ebn  AH,  king  of 
Yamama,  who  was  a  Christ&m,  and, 
havlH  sometime  before  professed 
Idamlsmj  had  bUrly  returned  to  hk 
fwamr  nidi :  this  prince  aent  back  a 
very  rough  answer,  upon  which  Ma- 
homet curang  him,  he  died  soon  after ; 
and  a  third  to  Al  Mondar  Ebn  Sawa, 
king  of  Bahrein,  who  embraced  Ma- 
hometanism,  and  all  tlie  Arabs  of  that 
country  followed  his  example. 

The  eighth  year  of  the  tiegira  was  a 
vesy  fortunate  year  to  Mahomet.  In 
the  becinning  of  it  Khaled  Ebn  al  Wa- 
lid  and  Arorn  Ebn  al  As,  both  excelleot 
asWers,  the  first  of  whom  afterwards, 
eooqnered  Syria  and  other  countries, 
aad  the  latter  Egypt,  became  prooely tes 
to  lAdiometanism.  And  soon  after  the 
prophet  sent  300  men  against  the  Gre- 
ciai  forces,  to  revenge  the  death  of  one 
of  hia  amlMsaadors,  who,  bring  sent  to 
the  flovemor  of  Bosra  on  the  same  er- 
land  aa  diose  who  went  to  ttie  above- 
ownfiwifd  princes,  was  slain  by  an 
Arab  of  the  tribe  of  Ghassan,  at  Muta, 
o  town  in  the  territory  of  Balka,  in 
Syria,  about  three  days  joumev  east* 
wiard  fiom  Jerusalem,  near  which  town 
tlMycacountered.  The  Grecians  being 
vaidy  superior  in  number  (for,  including 
tho  anoiary  Arsbs,  they  had  an  army 
cf  lOQyOOO  men.)  the  Mahometans  were 
repolaed  in  the  first  attack,  and  lost 
'  three  of  their  generals,  vis 
stlia,  Mahomet's  freed- 
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but,  so  soon  as  that  tribe,  the  principal 
of  the  whole  nation,  and  the  genuine 
descendants  of  Ishmael,  whose  preroga 
tive  none  offered  to  dispute,  had  sub- 
mitted, they  were  satisfied  that  it  was 
not  in  their  power  to  bp{)use  Mahomet ; 
and  thiirtfore  began  to  come  in  to  him 
in  great  numbers,  and  to  send  embassies 
to  make  their  su'.)missioris  to  him,  both 
to  Mecca,  while  he  »taid  there,  and  also 
to  Medina,  whither  he  returned  this 
year.  Among  the  rest,  five  kings  of 
the  tribe  of  Hamyar  professed  Maho- 
metanism,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  no- 
tify the  same. 

In  the  tenth  year  Ali  was  sent  into 
Yaman  to  propagate  the  Mahometan 
faith  there ;  and,  as  it  is  said,  converted 
the  whole  tribe  of  Hamdnn  in  one  day. 
Their  example  was  quickly  followtxl 
by  all  the  inhalntants  of  that  province, 
except  only  those  of  Najran,  who,  being 
Christians,  chose  rather  to  pay  tribute. 

Thus  was  Mahoroetanism  established, 
and  idolatry  rotated  out,  even  in  Maho- 
met's life-time,  (for  he  died  the  next 
year,)  throughout  all  Arabia,  except 
ODly  Yamama,  where  Moseilama,  who 
set  up  also  as  a  prophet  as  Mahomet's 
competitor,  had  a  great  party,  and  was 
not  reduced  till  the  kalifat  of  Abu  Beer : 
and  the  Arabs  being  then  united  in  one 
faith,  and  under  one  prince,  found  them- 
•elves  in  a  omdidon  of  making  those 
conquests  which  extended  the  Maho- 
metan faith  over  so  great  a  part  of  the 
world 

1.  Mahometana,  tenet9  of  the.  The 
Mahometans  divide  their  religion  into 
two  general  parts,  faith  and  practice; 
of  which  the  first  is  divided  into  six  dis- 
tinct branches:  Beliff  in  God,  in  his 
angels,  in  his  Scriptures,  in  his  pro- 
phets, in  the  resurrection  and  final  judg- 
ment, and  in  Goal's  absolute  decrees. 
The  points  relating  to  practice  are, 
prayer,  with  washines,  &c.  alms,  fast- 
ings, pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  circuro- 
cluon. 

Of  the  Mahometan  faith,  1.  That 
both  Mahomet,  and  those  among  his 
foDowers  who  are  reckoned  orthodox, 
had  and  continue  to  have  just  and  true 
notions  of  God  and  his  attributes,  ap- 
pears 80  plain  from  the  Koran  itself, 
and  all  the  Mahometan  divines,  that 
it  would  be  loss  of  time  to  refute  those 
who  suppose  the  God  of  Mahomet  to 
be  different  from  the  true  God,  and  on- 
ly a  fictitious  deity  or  idol  of  his  own 
creation. 

3.  The  esdstence  of  angels  and  their 

rity,  are  abs>lutely  required  to  be 

leved  in  the  K'jran  i  and  he  is  reckon 

ed  ao  iofidei  ffho  denies  Umre  are  mich 
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beings,  or  hates  any  of  them,  or  asserts 
any  dihtinction  of  sexes  among  them. 
They  believe  them  to  have  pure  and 
subtle  bodies,  created  of  fire  ;  that  they 
neither  eat  nor  drink,  nor  prcpagate 
their  species ;  that  they  have '  various 
fornis  and  offices,  some  adoring  God  in 
diderent  postures,  others  singing  praises 
to  him,  or  interceding  for  mankind. 
They  hold,  that  some  of  them  are  em- 
ployed in  writing  down  the  actions  of 
men  ;  otliers  in  carrying  the  throne  of 
God,  and  other  services. 

3.  As  to  the  Scriptures,  the  Maho- 
metans are  taught  by  the  Koran,  that 
God,  in  divers  ages  of  the  world,  gave 
revelations  of  his  will  in  writing  to 
several  prophets,  the  whole  and  every 
one  of  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  a  good  Moslem  to  believe.  The 
number  of  these  sacred  books  were, 
according  to  tiiem,  one  hundred  and 
four  ;  of  which  ten  were  given  to  Adam, 
fifty  to  Seth,  thirty  to  Edris  or  Enoch, 
ten  to  Abraham  :  and  the  other  four, 
being  the  Pentateuch  the  Psalms,  the 
Grosuel,  and  the  Koran,  were  sncces- 
sively  delivered  to  Moses,  David,  JeaiUb 
and  Mahomet:  which  last  being  the 
seal  of  the  prophets,  those  revelations 
arc  now  closed,  and  no  more  are  to  be 
expected.  All  these  divine  books,  ex* 
cept  the  four  last,  they  agree  now  to  be 
entirely  lost,  and  their  contents  un- 
known:  though  the  Sabians  have 
several  books  which  they  attribute  to 
some  of  the  antediluvian  prophets. 
And  of  those  four,  the  Pentateueb, 
Psalms,  and  Gospel,  they  say,  have 
undergone  so  many  alterations  and  cor- 
ruptions, that,  though  there  may  possi- 
bly be  some  part  of  the  true  word  of 
God  therein,  yet  no  credit  is  to  be 
given  to  the  present  copies  in  the  hands 
of  the  Jews  and  Chrisuans. 

4  The  number  of  the  prophets  which 
have  been  from  time  to  ume  sent  ^ 
God  into  the  world,  amounts  to  no  less 
<han  224,000,  according  to  one  Maho- 
metan tradition  ;  or  to  124,000,  accord* 
ing  to  another ;  amiTng  whom  31 )  were 
aposdes,  sent  with  special  commissions 
to  reclaim  mankind  from  infidelity  and 
superstition  :  and  six  of  them  brought 
new  laws  or  dispensations,  which  soc- 
cessively  abrogated  the  preceding: 
these  were  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,' 
Mvises,  Jesus,  and  Mahomet.  All 
the  prophets  in  general,  the  Mahomet- 
ans believe  to  have  been  free  from  great 
sins,  and  errors  of  consequence,  and 
professors  of  one  and  the  same  religioiH 
that  is,  Islamism,  notwithstanding  the 
different  laws  and  institutions  which 
itbey  observed.   They  altow  off  degrees 
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among^  them,  and  hold  some  of  them  to  i;  God's  dealing  with  mankind.    At  to 


be  more  excellent  and  honourablf  than 
others.  The  first  place  they  give  to 
the  revealers  and  establishcrs  of  new 
ditpentatiom,  aod  the  next  to  the  apos- 

In  thk  great,  namber  of  prophets 
tliar  nol  only  reckon  divera  patriarchs, 
and  penoDs  named  in  Scripture,  but 
HOC  recotdfid  to  have  been  projiheta 
(wfaerdn  the  Jtfwish  and  ChnOiaD 
writers  have  sometimes  led  the  way,) 
aa  Adam,  Sedi,  Lot,  Ishmael,  Nun» 
tohwu  &c  and  introduced  some  of 
them  mider  difierent  names,  as  Enochs 
**«'•  and  JitAr^  who  are  Called  in  the 
umo,  JEdrii,  ffud^  and  Shoaib.-  but  se- 
venl  others  whose  very  names  do  not 
•pptar  in  Scripture  (though  they  en- 
daavov  to  find  some  penons  there  to  fix 
^em  oqO  aa  Selab,  Khedr»  Dhulkefl, 

5.  The  belief  of  a  general  reaurrcction 
nd  a  future  judgment. 

The  time  of  the  resurrection  the 
liahoinetans  allow  to  be  a  perfect  se- 
cret to  all  but  God  alone ;  the  anfl;el 
GaMel  himself  acknowkckiiw  his 
iiaoraiiC|t  in  this  point,  when  Mahomet 
aAed  him  about  it.  However,  they  say, 
the  approach  of  that  day  may  ba  knowQ 
btm  certain  signs  which  are  to  pre- 
cede it* 

After  examination  is  past,  (the  ac- 
OQVDt  of  which  is  too  long  and  tedious 
Snt  this  place,)  and  every  one's  work 
weighed  in  a  just  bakince,  they  say, 
tiiat  mutual  retaliation  will  follow,  ac- 
oonliiig  to  which  every  cr^-atore  will 
take  vengeance  one  of  another,  or  have 
aaliiisction  made  them  for  the  injuries 
which  they  have  suffered.  And,  since 
dim  will  then  be  no  other  way  of 
wtaraing  like  for  like,  the  manner  of 
ghrhig  this  sstisfaction  will  be  bv  Uking 
awav  a  proportional  »srt  of  the  j|;ood 
wona  01  him  who  offered  the  injur)*, 
aad  adding  it  to  those  ci  him  who  sut- 
iend  it  Which  being  done,  if  the  an- 
gela  (by  whose  ministry  this  is  to  be 
pcfiwmed)  say.  Lord,  we  havt  ^ven 
<a  ivmy  mm  hit  due,  and  there  remtUneth  •/] 
Ma  pentmU  good  •norkf  to  much  at  equal- 
ink  the  -rndghi  of  an  ant,  God  will,  of  his 
acfCVf  cause  it  to  be  doubled  unto  him, 
dMlDt  may  be  admitted  into  Paradise; 
bia  if»  on  the  contrary,  his  good  works 
Im  codiaiisted,  and  there  remain  evil 
wofka  only,  and  there  be  any  who  have 
aot  vet  received  satisfaction  from  him, 
God  will  order  that  an  equal  weight  of 
Ihckr  sfaia  be  added  unto  his,  that  he 
aay  be  punished  for  them  in  their 
itaad.  and  he  will  he  sent  to  hell  laden 
%  with  bodi.   This  will  be  the  method  of 


brutes,  after  they  shall  have  likewise 
taken  vengeance  of  one  another,  he 
will  command  them  to  be  changed  into 
dust.;  wiclud  men  being  reserved  to 
nnore  grievous  punishment,  ao  tliat  tiiey 
riudl  Giy  out,  oo  hearing  thia  aeotenoe 
passed  on  the  brutesi  Wmdd  to  Ood 
tkbiwtwtreduttidn/  As  to  the  geaU» 
nuuiy  Mahometans  are  of  opinioo  that 
such  of  them  as  are  true  believers,  will 
undergo  the  same  fste  as  tlieir  ration^ 
at^mab.  and  have  no  other  reward  thao 
the  favour  of  being  convertea  into  dost ; 
and  for  this  they  quote  the  authority  of 
their  prophet. 

The  trials  being  over,  and  the  asaem* 
bly  dissolved,  the  Mahometans  hold, 
that  those  who  are  to  be  admitted  ima 
Paradise  win  take  the  right  hand  way, 
and  thoae  who  are  destined  into  hell-fira 
will  uke  the  left:  but  both  of  them 
must  first  pass  the  bridge  called  in 
Arabic  M  Sirai,  which,  they  say,  ia 
Uud  over  die  midst  of  hell,  and  describe 
Fto  be  &ier  than  a  hair,  and  diarper  tiiaa 
the  edge  of  a  sword ;  so  that  it  seema 
verv  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  ono 
shall  be  able  to  stand  upon  it ;  for  which 
reason  most  of  the  sect  of  the  Motft- 
salites  reject  it  as  a  fisble ;  though  the 
orthodox  think  it  a  sufficient  proof  of 
the  troth  of  this  article,  that  it  was 
seriously  affirmed  by  him  who  never 
asserted  a  falsehood,  meaning  their 
prophet;  who,  to  add  to  the  diffioittr 
of  the  passage,  has  likewise  declarcop 
that  this  bridge  is  beset  on  each  sido 
with  briers  and  hfioked  thorns,  which 
wiU,  however,  be  no  impediment  to  the 

Ssd ;  for  they  shall  pass  with  wonder- 
ease  and  swiftness,  like  lightning,  or 
the  wind,  Mahomet  and  his  Moslema 
leading  the  way ;  whereas  the  wicked* 
what  with  the  slipperiness  and  extrense 
narrowness  of  the  path,  the  entaoglhig 
of  the  thorns,  and  the  extinction  of  tha 
light  which  directed  the  former  to  P^ 
radise,  will  soon  miss  their  footing,  aod 
fall  down  headlong  mto  hell,  which  ia 
gapfng  beneath  them. 

As  to  the  punishment  of  the  wickedL 
the  Mahometans  are  taught,  that  hM 
is  divided  into  seven  stories  or  apart* 
ments,  one  betow  ancther*  designed  Ibr 
the  reception  of  as  many  distinct  clasaea 
ot  the  damned- 

The  first,  which  they  call  Jehnm^ 
th^  say,  will  be  the  receptacle  of  those 
who  acknowledged  one  God,  that  lib 
the  wicked  Mahometans;  who^  after 
having  been  puniriied  according  tp  their 
demerits,  will  at  length  be  released ; 
the  second,  named  Ladha,  they  assiigp 
to  the  Jews;  the  thM*  vajuai  «A  Umsp 
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fM,  to  the  Christians ;  the  foarth,  named 
al  Sair^  to  the  Sabians ;  the  fifth,  named 
Sakar^  to  the  Magians ;  the  sixti.,  na- 
med al  Jahiriy  to  the  idolaters  ;  and  the 
aeventh,  which  is  the  lowest  and  worst 
of  all,  and  is  called  al  Hawyai,  to  the 
bTpocrites  or  those  who  outwardly 
praesMd  some  religion,  but  in  their 
hearts  were  of  none.  Over  each  of 
time  apartments  thejr  beVeve  there 
will  be  set  a  guard  of  angels,  nineteen 
in  number;  to  whom  the  damned  will 
confess  the  just  judgment  of  God,  and 
beg  them  to  intercede  with  him  for  some 
alleviation  of  their  pain,  or  tliat  they 
may  be  delivered  by  being  annihilated. 

Mahomet  has,  in  his  koran  and  tra- 
ditions, been  very  exact  in  describing 
the  various  torments  of  helU  which,  ac- 
oording  to  him,  the;  wicked  will  suflfer 
both  from  intense  huat  and  excessive 
cdd.  We  shall,  however,  ei^ter  into 
no  detail  of  them  here ;  but  only  ob- 
serve, that  the  degrees  of  these  paim 
will  also  vary  in  proportion  to  the^ 
crimes  of  the  sufferer,  and  the  apart- 
ment he  is  condemned  to ;  and  that  he 
who  is  punished  the  most  lightly  of  all 
will  be  shod  with  shoes  of  fire,  the  fer- 
vour of  which  will  cause  his  skull  to 
boil  like  a  cauldron.  The  condition 
of  these  unhappy  wretches,  as  the  same 
prophet  teaches,  cannot  be  properly 
called  either  iife  or  death;  and  their 
misery  will  be  greatly  increased  by 
their  despair  of  being  ever  delivered 
from  that  place,  unce,  according  to 
that  frequent  expression  in  the  Koran, 
thq/  mutt  remain  therein  for  ever.  It  must 
be  remarked,  however,  that  the  infidels 
alone  will  be  liable  to  eternity  of  dam- 
nation ;  for  the  Moslems,  or  those  who 
have  embraced  the  true  religion,  aiKi 
have  been  guilty  of  heinous  sins,  will  be 
delivered  thence  after  they  shall  have 
expiated  their  crimes  by  their  suffer- 
ings. The  time  which  these  believers 
d^all  be  detained  there,  according  to  a 
tradition  handed  down  from  their  pro- 
phet, will  not  be  less  than  nine  hundred 
years*  nor  more  than  seven  thousand. 
And,  as  to  the  manner  of  their  deliver)', 
they  say  that  they  shall  be  distinguished 
b^  the  marks  of  prostration  on  those 
parts  of  their  bodies  with  which  they 
used  to  touch  the  ground  in  prayer, 
and  over  which  the  fire  will  therefore 
have  no  power ;  and  that,  being  known 
by  this  characteristic,  they  will  be  re- 
leased b^  the  mrrcy  of  God,  at  the 
intercession  of  Mahomet  and  the  bless- 
ed :  whereupon  those  who  shall  have  t 
been  dead  will  be  restored  to  life,  as 
has  been  said  ;  and  those  whose  bodies 
fball  hare  contracted  any  sootioess  or 


filth  from  the  flames  and  tmckit  of  hell» 
will  be  immersed  in  one  of  the  rivers 
of  Paradise,  called  the  River  o/Life^ 
which  will  wash  them  whiter  than 
pearls. 

The  righteous,  as  the  Mahometans 
are  taught  to  believe,  having  surmount- 
ed the  difficulties,  and  passed  the  sharp 
bridge  above  mentioned,  before  they 
enter  Paradise,  will  be  refreshed  1^ 
drinking  at  the  fmid  of  their  prophet, 
who  describes  it  to  be  an  exact  square, 
of  a  month's  journey  in  compass;  its 
water,  which  is  supplied  by  two  tapes 
from  al  Cathway,  one  of  the  nvers 
of  Paradise,  being  whiter  than  milk  or 
silver,  and  more  odoriferous  than  musk 
with  as  many  cups  set  round  it  as  there 
are  stars  in  the  firmament ;  of  which 
water  whoever  drinks  will  thirst  no 
more  for  ever,  lliis  Is  the  first  taste 
which  the  blessed  will  have  of  their 
future  and  now  near  approachif»  felicity. 

Though  Paradise  be  so  veryftequent- 
ly  mentioned  in  the  Koran,  yet  it  is  a 
dispute  among  the  Mahometans, 
whether  it  be  already  created,  or  to 
be  created  hereafter ;  the  Mnusalites 
and  some  other  secretaries  asserting,  that 
there  is  not  at  present  any  such  place  in 
nature,  and  that  the  Paradise  which  the 
righteous  will  inhabit  in  the  next  life  will 
be  different  from  that  from  which  Adam 
was  expelled.  However,  the  orthodGX 
profess  the  contrary,  maintaining  that  it 
was  created  even  before  the  world,  and 
describe  it  from  their  prophet's  tradi- 
ti(/ns,  in  the  following  manner : 

They  say  It  is  situated  above  the 
seven  heavens  (or  in  the  seventh  hea- 
ven,) and  next  under  the  throne  of 
God ;  and,  to  express  the  amenity  of 
the  place,  tell  us,  that  the  earth  of  it  is 
of  the  finest  wheat  flour,  or  of  the 
purest  musk,  or  as  other  will  have  it, 
of  saffron  ;  that  its  stones  are  pearls  and 
jacinths,  the  walls  of  its  building  en- 
riched with  eold  and  silver,  and  that 
the  trunks  of  all  its  trees  are  of  gold ; 
among  which  the  most  remarkable  is 
the  tree  called  fuba^  or  the  tree  of  hap- 
piness. Concerning  this  tree,  they  fable, 
that  it  stands  in  the  palace  of  Mahomet, 
though  a  branch  of  it  will  reach  to  the 
house  of  ever>'  true  believer;  that  it 
will  be  laden  with  pomegranates, 
grapes,  dates,  and  other  fruits,  of  sur- 
prising bigness,  and  of  tastes  unknown 
to  mortals.  So  that,  if  a  man  desire  to 
eat  of  any  particular  kind  of  fruit,  it 
will  immediately  be  presented  him; 
or,  if  he  choose  flesh,  birds  readv 
dressed  will  be  set  before  him,  acoord- 
ing  to  his  wish,  lliey  add,  that  the  ^ 
boughs  of  this  tree  will  spontaneously 
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bend  down  to  the  hand  of  the  person 
who  would  Aether  of  its  fruits,  and  that 
it  will  supply  the  blessed  not  only  with 
food,  but  ano  with  silken  garments,  and 
beaata  to  ride  on  ready  saddled  and  bri 
dl€|d»«nd  adorned  widi  rich  trajipipga, 
wUtli  win  burst  forth  froni  ita  iniita » 
nd  that  this  tree  b  sohn^,  that  apns 
aonmoontedonthe  fleetest  horae^  wowd 
not  be  able  to  gallop  from  one  end  of  its 
riuide  to  the  other  in  a  hundred  vean. 

As  plenty  of  water  is  one  of  the  grrat- 
eat  additions  to  tlie  pleasantness  S  any 
place*  the  Koran  often  spealu  of  the  n- 
ren  df  Paradise  as  a  prindpal  ornament 
tfaemf :  some  of  these  rivers,  they  say. 
iow  with  waten  some  with  millL,  aome 
wkh  wine,  and  others  with  hooey ;  all 
tMsiig  their  rise  from  the  root  of  the 


BqI  all  diese  glories  will  be  eclipsed 
b^  the  resplendent  and  ravishing  giria  of 
nndiae,  called,  from  their  large  black 
tft^  Bur  al  ayim,  the  enjoyment  of  whoae 
ooomany  will  be  a  prhicipal  felicity  of 
tlie  nitlmil.  These,  they  say,  are  created 
mt  of  chff  as  mortal  women  are*  but 
of  pone  musk  ;  being,  as  their  prophet 
cfken  afl&rms  in  his  Koran,  free  from  all 
bUvbI  hnpuridea,  defects,  and  incoo- 
TnleDOea  Incident  to  the  sex  i  of  the 
sMctest  modesty,  and  sffchided  from 
pofaKc  view  in  pavilions  of  hollow  pearls* 
so  large,  that,  as  some  traditions  have 
it,  one  of  them  will  be  no  less  than  four 
parasangs  (or,  as  others  say,  sixty  miles) 
long,  and  as  many  broad. 

The  name  which  the  Mahometans 
mually  give  to  this  happy  mansion  is  al 
li  or,  ••  the  Garden  ;•'  and  some* 
they  call  it,  with  an  addition,  Jan- 
ml  Ferdawi^  '<  the  Garden  of  Para- 
dise t"  Jannat  .9don,  *'  the  Garden  of 
Eden,'*  (though  they  generally  inter* 
prct  the  word  Bden  not  according  to 
Its  acceptation  in  Hebrew,  but  aca>rd- 
inr  to  its  meaning  in  their  own  tongue, 
wherein  it  signifies  *'  a  settled  or  per- 
petual habitation  ;")  Jannat  nl  Jlfowo, 
**tlie  Garden  of  Abode;**  Jannai  al 
JIfnn, ''  the  Garden  of  Pleasure ;"  and 
the  Bke :  by  which  several  appellations 
•one  understand  so  many  diflRerent  gar- 
dens, or  at  least  places  of  difierent  de- 
mcs  of  felicity  (tor  they  reckon  no  less 
tlum  one  hundred  such  m  all,)  the  very 
neanest  whereof  will  afford  iu  inhabi- 
taols  so  many  pleasures  and  delights, 
that  one  woukl  conclude  thev  must  even 
sink  under  them,  had  not  Mahomet  de- 
clared that,  in  order  to  qualify  the  bless- 
ed for  a  fiill  enjoyment  of  them,  God 
win  give  to  every  one  the  abilides  of  one 
hundred  men. 

6,  God's  obsolnte  decree  and  predes- 


tination both  of  ^ood  and  eviL  Theoc* 
thcdox  doctrine  is,  that  whatever  hath 
or  shall  come  to  pass  in  this  world, 
whether  it  be  good,  or  whether  it  he 
bad,  proceeded  entire^  from  the  ^ 
vine  will,'  ai^d  is  irrevocably  fixed  sad 
recorded  from  all  eternity  m  the  pro" 
served  table ;  God  having  secret^  pre- 
determined not  onhr  die  adverse  sod 
prosperous  fotune  of  every  pemn  In 
this  world,  in  the  most  nUnute  particQ- 
huv,  but  also  his  faith  or  mfidefity,  bit 
obedieoce  or  disobedience,  and  oonse- 
qocntly  his  everlasthig  happiness  or 
misery  after  death ;  which  fato  or  pre* 
destination  it  is  not  possible  by  any  fore- 
ai^t  or  wisdom  to  avdd. 

II.  Jle%9^<  pracUcg.  I.  The  first 
point  is  firojfer.  under  whidi  are  also 
comprehended  those  legal  washings-  or 
purincationa  which  are  necessary  pre- 
parations thereta 

For  the  regular  peri(»tnance  of  tha 
duty  off  pnqrer  among  the  MahometanSy 
it  is  requisite,  while  they  pray,  to  torn 
their  faces  towsrds  the  temple  of  Mec* 
ca ;  the  quarter  where  the  same  is  slta- 
ated,  bein||,  for  that  reason,  pointed  out 
within  theii'  mosques  by  a  niche,  which 
they  call  al  J^krab  /  and  without,  by 
the  situation  of  the  doors  opening  Into 
the  galleries  of  the  steeples :  there  are 
also  tables  calculated  for  the  ready  find- 
ing out  thdr  Keblah,  or  part  towards 
which  they  ought  to  pray^,  in  places 
where  they  have  no  other  direction. 

3.  Mm  arcf^'of  two  sorts,  le^tU  and 
vhmtanf.  The  te^^al  alm»  are  <?  indis- 
pensable obligation,  being  commanded 
by  the  law,  which  directs  and  deter- 
mines both  the  portion  which  is  to  be 
given,  and  of  what  things  it  ought  to 
consist ;  but  the  volmitaty  almt  are  k^ 
to  every  one's  liberty,  to  snye  more  or 
less,  as  he  shall  see  fit.  The  former 
kind  of  alms  some  think  to  be  properly 
called  taeai^  and  the  latter  •adtMO, 
though  this  name  be  also  frequentty  gi- 
ven  to  the  legal  alms^  They  are  called 
zaeat,  either  Ixcause  they  increase  a 
man's  store  by  drawing  down  a  blessfa>g 
thereon,  and  produce  in  his  soul  the  vir- 
tue of  uberality ;  at  because  thev  fiwify 
the  remaining  part  of  one's  substance 
from  pollution,  and  the  soul  firom  the 
filth  of  avarice;  and  tadaeat^  t)ecause 
they  are  a  proof  of  a  man's  sincerity  in 
the  worship  of  God.  Some  writers  have 
called  the  legal  alma  tithet  t  but  impro- 
perly* since  in  some  cases  they  fall 
short,  and  in  others  exceed  that  pro- 
poition. 

3.  Faitmtf  is  a  duty  of  so  great  m' 
mcnt,  that  Mahomet  used  to  sav  ii*^ 
th^  waic  of  reKj^on:  anA  t^SLX.^^« 
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cf  the  mouth  of  him  whofaatett  ie  more 
gratdid  to  God  than  that  of  muak  ;  and 
Al  Ghazali  reckons  fa:»ti*ig  one  fourth 
hart  of  the  faith  According  to  the  Ma 
nometan  divines,  then*,  are  three  de 
grees  of  fasting;:  1.  The  rest rainirtg the 
belly  and  other  parts  of  tht  body  from 
satisfying  their  lusts  —2.  The  resti-ain- 
ing  the  ears,  eyes,  tongue,  hands,  feet, 
aiid  other  members,  trom  sin — 3.  The 
ftsting  of  the  heart  from  worldly  cares* 
and  restraining  the  thought  from  every 
thing  besides  God. 

4.  The  pil)^rimage  to  Mecca  is  so  m*^ 
cessary  a  pdnt  of  practice,  that  accord- 
ing to  a  tradition  of  Mahomet,  he  who 
dies  without  performing  it,  may  as  well 
die  a  Jew  or  a  Christian ;  and  the  same 
is  expressly  commanded  in  the  Koran. 
See  PiLcaiMAGE 

HI  MahometaniMm^  causes  of  the 
9uccea9  of  The  rapid  success  which 
attended  the  propagation  of  this  new 
religion  was  owing  to  causes  that  are 
plain  and  evident,  and  roust  remove,  or 
rather  prevent  our  surprise,  when  they 
are  attentively  considered.  The  terror 
of  Mahomet's  arms,  and  the  repeated 
victories  which  were  gained  by  him  and 
hiB  successors,  were  no  doubt,  the  irre- 
astible  arguments  that  persuaded  such 
multitudes  to  embrace  his  religion,  and 
submit  to  his  dominion.  Besides,  his  law 
was  artfully  and  marvellously  adapted 
to  the  corrupt  nature  of  man ;  and.  In  a 
most  particular  manner,  to  the  thanners 
and  opinions  of  the  Eastern  nations,  and 
the  vices  to  which  thev  were  naturally 
addicted :  for  the  articles  of  faith  which 
it  proposed  were  few  in  number,  and 
extremely  simple ;  and  the  duties  it  re- 
quired were  neither  many  nor  difficut, 
not  such  as  were  incompatible  with  the 
empire  of  appetites  and  passions  It  is 
to  be  observed  farther,  that  the  gross 
ignorance  under  which  the  Arabians, 
Svrians,  Persians,  and  the  greatest  part 
ot  the  Eastern  nations,  lalx)ured  at  this 
time,  rendered  many  an  easy  prey  to  the 
artifice  and  eloquence  of  this  bold  ad- 
venturer. To  these  causrs  of  the  pro- 
gress of  Mahometanism  we  may  add  the 
ntter  dissensions  and  cruel  animosities 
that  reigned  among  the  Christian  sects, 
Mrticularly  the  Greeks,  Nestorians, 
Eutychians,  and  Monophysites ;  dissen- 
sions that  filled  a  great  part  of  the  Blast 
with  carnage,  assassinations,  and  such 
detestable  enormities,  as  rendered  the 
very  name  of  Christianity  odious  to 
many.  We  might  add  here,  that  the 
MoDophysites  and  Nestorians,  full  of 
resentment  against  the  Greeks,  from 
whom  they  had  suffered  the  bitterest 
sad  most  injurious  treatment,  assisted 


|the  Arabians  in  the  conquest  of  several 
provinces,  into  which ,  of  consequence, 
the  religion  of  Mahomet  was  afterwards 
introduced.  Other  causes  cf  the  sudden 
progress  of  that  religion  will  naturally 
occur  to  such  as  consider  attentively  its 
spirit  and  genius,  and  the  state  of  the 
world  at  this  time. 

IV  Mahometanism,  tubveraion  of. 
Of  things  yet  to  ct^me  it  is  difRcult  to 
say  any  thing  with  precision.  We  have, 
however,  seme  reason  to  believe,  from 
the  aspect  of  Scripture  prophecy,  that, 
triumphant  as  this  sect  has  been,  it  shall 
at  last  come  to  naught  As  it  arose  as  a 
scourge  to  Christendom  about  the  time 
that  Antichrist  obtained  a  temporal  do- 
minion, so  it  is  not  improbable  out  they 
will  have  their  downfall  nearly  at  the 
same  period  The  ninth  chapter  of  Re- 
velations seems  to  refer  wholly  to  this 
imposture  :  *'  The  four  angels  were 
loosed,"  says  the  prediction,  I5tb  verse, 
*'  which  were  prepared  for  an  hour,  and 
a  day,  and  a  month  and  a  vear,  for  to 
slay  the  third  part  of  men.'  This  pe- 
riod, in  the  language  of  prophecy, 
makes  321  years,  which,  being  added  to 
the  year  when  the  four  angels  were 
loosed,  will  bring  us  down  to  IB^  or 
thereabouts,  for  the  final  destruction  of 
the  Mahometan  empire.  It  must  be 
confessed,  however,  that  though  the 
event  is  certain,  the  exact  time  cannot 
be  easily  ascertained.  Frideaux^a  iJfi 
of  Mahomet ;  Motheim's  Eccl  Hiit. 
cent  vii.  ch.  2  Salens  Freliminary  Dia- 
course,  /infixed  to  his  English  Trans- 
lation of  the  Koran  ;  Simfison*s  Key  to 
Profih.  sect.  19  Bishofi  JsTuwton^  Mede^ 
and  GUI,  on  Rev.  iic  Miller's  Profiag, 
of  Chrtstianity,  vol.  i.  ch.  1.  Wfdtrs 
Sermons  at  Bamfiton  Lect,  £nc,  Brit. 

MALEVOLENCE  is  that  dispoaiticD 
of  mind  which  inclines  us  to  wish  ill  to 
any  person.  It  discovers  itself  in  frowns 
and  a  lowering  countenance  ;  in  uucha- 
ritableness,  in  evil  sentiments;  hard 
speeches  to  or  of  its  object ;  in  cursing 
and  reviling ;  and  doing  mischief  either 
with  open  violence  or  secret  spite,  as 
far  as  there  is  power. 

MALICE  is  a  settled  or  deliberate 
determinati(m  to  revenge  ur  do  hurt  to 
another.  It  more  frequently  denotes  the 
disposition  of  inferior  minds  to  execute 
every  purpose  of  mischief  within  the 
more  limited  circle  of  their  abilities.  It 
is  a  most  hateful  temper  in  the  sight  of 
God,  strictly  forbidden  in  his  holy  word. 
Col.  iii.  8 — 12.  disgraceful  to  ratiooal 
creatures,  and  every  way  inimicalto the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  Matt.  v.  44.  .See 
Charity,  Love. 
MALIGNITY,  a  disposition  obsti- 
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nately  bad  or  malicious.  Malignancy  and 
malignity  are  words  nearly  iqmonymous. 
In  some  connexions,  muUgnity  seems  ra- 
ther more  pertinently  applied  to  a  radi- 
cal depravity  of  nature ;  and  muUgmmty 
to  MlieaiJMt  of  this  depitevity  in  temper 
and  conduct  in  particwdar  iostancea. 

MAK,  a  being,  coamtiiig  of  a  ratiimal 
tool  and  orgaaical  body.  By  some  he  is 
defined  thus:  *•  He  is  the  head  of  the 
animal  creation  i  a  being  who  feels,  re- 
flectpb  thinks,  .contrivesp  and  actsi  who 
has  the  power  of  changing  his  place 
npoQ  the  earth  at  pleasure ;  who  pos^ 
aesKS  the  fiaculty  of^communicaUng  his 
fhoni^  by  means  of  speech,  and  who 
has  Qoainion  over  all  other  creatures  on 
the  fiioe  of  the  earth."  We  shall  here 
passent  the  reader  with  a  brief  account 
of  Ua  Cormatiiin.  speciea,  and  difierent 
stais^  1.  His  formation.  Man  was  mi^ 
last  of  all  the  creatures,  being  the  chief 
and  master-piece  of  the  whde  creation 
en  cartlu  He  is  a  compendium  of  the 
creatiwH  and  therefore  is  sometimes 
raited  a  aiier^eotm,  a  little  world,  the 
world  In  miniature ;  something  of  the 
able,  animal,  and  rational  world 
(in  hiro ;  spirit  and  matter ;  yea, 
n  and  eartn  centre  In  him  ;  he  Is 
thabond  that  connecu  them  both  to- 
gether. The  constituent  and  essential 
parts  of  man  created  by  God  are  two : 
Dodf  and  soul  The  one  was  macte  out 
of  the  dust ;  the  other  was  breathed 
uto  him.  The  body  is  formed  with  the 
greatest  predsitm  and  exactness :  every 
mnsde,  vein,  artery,  yea,  the  least  fibre, 
ia  iu  proper  place ;  all  in  just  propor- 
tioa  and  symmetry,  in  sulMervienqr  to 
the  use  of  each  other,  and  for  the  good 
of  the  whole,  Ps.  cxxxix.  14.  It  is  also 
aade  erect,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
ioar^boied  animals,  who  look  down- 
ward to  the  earth.  Man  was  made  to 
kiok  upward  to  the  heavens,  to  contem- 
plaie  nem,  and  the  glory  of  God  dia- 
pteyad  in  tiiem ;  to  look  up  to  God,  to 
worship  and  adore  him.  In  the  Greek 
langoage,  man  has  his  name,  «>d{iifrK, 
&oni  turning  and  looking  upwards.  The 
son!  is  the  other  part  of  man,  which  is  a 
substance  or  subsistence :  it  is  not  an  ac- 
cident, or  quality,  inherent  in  a  subject ; 
bat  capable  of  subsisting  without  the 
badf .  It  b  a  spiritual  substance,  Imma* 
IsrmI,  immortal.    See  Soul. 

3.  Mm^  diferent  §pecie9  of,    Acoord* 

ins  to  Linnsus  and  Bufinn,  there  are 
sbi  different  species  among  manUnd. 
The  first  are  those  under  the  Polar  re- 
idans,  and  comprehend  the  Laplanders, 
tM  Esquimaux  Indians^  the  Samnied 
Ttetaia,  the  inhabitaau  of  Nova  Zem- 


bta,  Borandians,  the  Greenlanders,  and 
the  people  of  Kamtschatka.  The  visage 
of  men  in  these  countries  is  l^ge  and 
broad;  the  nose  flat  and  short;  tlie 
eves  of  a  yellowish  brewi^  Inclining  to 
blaokness;  the  cheeit-bones  extremelf 
hifldi ;  the  saouth  huge  i  die  Kps  thiek. 
and  tntning  outwards ;  tiie  vmoe  this* 
and  squeakinrv  and  tlie  sitin  a  dark 
gray  colour.  They  are  short  hi  statursw 
the  generality  being  about  four  Ut/^ 
high*  and  the  tallest  not  more  thmi  five^ 
They  are  ignorant,  stupid,  and  super- 
stitious—fS.  The  second  are  the  Tartar 
race,  coo^Nrehendii^  the  Chinese  and 
the  Japanese.  Their  countenances  am 
broad  and  wrinltled,  even  in  youth; 
their  noses  short  and  flat  i  their  eyea 
little,  cheek-bones  high,  teeth  tene^ 
complexioos  olive,  ana  the  hair  bla». 
—3.  The  third  are  the  southern  Asiatics^ 
or  inhabitants  of  India.  These  are  of  a 
slender  shape,  long,  straight  black  hair» 
and  eenerally  Roman  noses.  They  are 
slothful,  submissive,  cowardly,  and  ^- 
feminate.— 4  The  negroes  of  Africa 
ooostltnte  the  fourth  smking  variehr  la 
the  human  species.  They  areof  abudi 
colour,  having  downy,  soft  hair,  shoet 
and  black;  their  beards  often  turn  gf^» 
and  sometiaies  white:  their  noses  ana 
flat  and  short;  their  lips  thick,  and  thdr 
teeth  of  an  Ivory  wliiteness.  These  have 
been,  till  of  late,  the  unhappy  wretches 
who  have  been  torn  from  their  fiunllieSk 
friends,  and  native  lands,  and  consigned 
for  life  to  misery,  toil,  and  bondage; 
and  that  b^  the  wise,  polished,  and  the 
Christian  mhabitants  of  Europe,  and 
above  all  by  the  monsten  of  England  !l 
—5.  The  natives  of  America  are  tha 
fifth  race  of  men:  they  are  of  a  copper 
colour,  with  black,  thick,  stnlght  nair» 
flat  noses,  hh^  cheek  bones,  and  fosall 
eyes*— 6.  The  Europeans  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  sixth  and  last  variety  of 
the  human  kind,  whose  foaturea  wo 
need  not  describe.  The  English  are  con- 
sidered as  the  fairest. 

3.  Man,  difertiu  iUiUa  e/*.  The  state 
of  man  has  been  divided  into  fourfold  a 
his  primltire  aute ;  foUen  state  t  m» 
cious  state ;  and  future  state.  1.  Ilia 
state  of  innocence.  God,  it  Is  said,  made 
man  imriaht,  Eccl.  vii.  29.  witluiiit  anf 
imperwcuiDn,  corruption,  or  principle  off 
corrnptioa  In  his  bodv  or  sonl ;  with 
light  in  his  understanding,  holhiess  ia 
his  will,  and  purity  in  his  aflhction.  Thia 
constituted  nia  orighial  righteonsnesi^ 
which  was  universal,  both  with  respect 
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to  the  subjea  of  it,  the  whole  man,  and 
the  ol^ectof  it,  the  whole  htw.  Beioft 
thus  hi  a  state  of  holinea^  he  was 
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nriljr  in  a  state  of  happiness.    He  was  a 
▼ery  glorious  creature,  the  favourite  of 
heairen,  the  lord  of  the  world,  possess 
ing  perfect  tranquillity  in  his  own  breast, 
and  immortal.    Yet  he  was  not  without 
law ;  for  to  the  law  of  nature,  which 
was  imprafied  on  his  heart,  God  super- 
added a  positive  law,  not  to  eat  of  the 
fiorbidden  fruit.  Gen.  ii.  17.  under  the 
penalty  of  death,  natural,  spiritual,  and 
eternal.    Had  he  obeyed  this  law,   he 
might  have  had  reason  to  expect  that 
he  would  not  only  have  had  the  conti- 
nuance of  his  natural  and  spiritual  life, 
but  have  been  transported  to  the  upper 
paradise.— 2.  Hit  fali.  Man's  righteous- 
ness,  however,  though  universal,  was 
not  immutable,  as  the  event  has  proved. 
How  long  he  lived  in  a  state  of  inno- 
cence cannot  easily  be  ascertained,  yet 
most  suppose  it  was  but  a  short  time. 
The  positive  law  which  God  gave  him 
he  broke,  by  eating  the  forbidden  fruit. 
The  consequence  of  this  evil  act  was, 
that  man  lost  the  chief  good ;  his  na- 
ture was  corrupted ;  his  powers  depra- 
ved, his  body  subject  to  corruption,  his 
soul  exposed  to  misery,  his  posterity  all 
involved  in  mini  subject  to  eternal  con- 
demnation, and  for  ever  incapable  to  re- 
store themselves  to  the  favour  of  God, 
to  obey  his  commands  perfectly,  and  to 
satisfv  his  justice.  Gal.  lii.  Rom.  v  Gen. 
iii.  Eph.ii.  Rom.  iii  passim-   See  Fall. 
—-3.   HU  recovery     Althoui^h  man  has 
fallen  by  his  iniquity,  yet  he  is  not  left 
finally  to  perish.    The  Divine   Being, 
foreseeing  the  fall,  in  infinite  love  and 
mercy  made  provision  for  his  relief.  Je- 
sus Christ,  according  to  the  divine  pur- 
pose, came  in  the  fulness  of  time  to  be 
nis  Saviour,  and,  by  virtue  of  his  suffer- 
ings, all  who  believe  are  justified  from 
the  curse  of  the  law-    By  the  influences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  he  is  regenerated, 
united  to  Christ  by  faith,  and  sanctified. 
True  believers,  therefore,  live  a  life  of 
dependence  on  the  promises ;  of  regu- 
larity and  obedience  to  God's  word ;  of 
holy  joy  and  peace ;  and  have  a  hope 
fiill  of  immortality. — 4.   His  future  ttate. 
As  it  respects  the   impenitent,   it  is  a 
state  of  separation  from  God,  and  eter- 
nal punishment,  Matt.  xxv.  46.  But  the 
righteous  shall   rise  to  glory,   honour, 
and  everlasting  joy.    To  the  former, 
death  will  be  the  introduction  to  misery; 
to  the  latter,  it  will  be  the  admission  to 
felicity.    All  will  be  tried  in  the  judg- 
ment-day, and  sentence  pronounced  ac- 
cordingly.   The  wicked  will  be  driven 
away  in  his  wickedness,  and  the  righ- 
teous be  saved  with  an  everlasting  sal- 
vation. But  as  these  subjects  are  treated 


on  elsewhere,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the 
ardc1e&  Grack,  Heaven,  Hell,  Sin. 

Hartlei^B  ObservtUioru  on  Marts  Bo9tan*9 
Fourfold  State;  Ktdmei  Shetcke$  of  the 
Biitory  of  Mian;  Locke  on  the  Understand' 
iufff  Reid  on  the  Active  and  Intellectual 
Poroert  of  Julian  /  WoUaston'$  JMigim  of 
J^ature  ,•  Harrio*  Philo.  Anangementt, 

MANICHEES,  or  Manicheans, 
{Manichei.)  a  sect  of  ancient  heretics, 
who  asserted  two  principles ;  so  called 
from  their  author  Stanes,  or  Jianich^euMp 
a  Persian  by  nation,  and  educated  among 
the  Magi,  being  himself  one  of  that  num- 
ber before  he  embraced  Christianity. 

This  heresy  had  its  first  rise  about  the 
year  377,  and  spread  itself  principally  in 
Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Africa.  St.  Epi- 
phanius,  who  treats  of  it  at  large,  ob- 
serves that  the  true  name  of  this  heresi- 
arch  was  Cubricus ;  and  that  he  changed 
it  for  Manee,  which  in  the  Persian  or 
Babylcmish  language  signifies  veueL  A 
rich  widow,  whose  servant  he  had  been, 
dying  without  issue,  left  him  stores  of 
wealth  t  after  which  he  assumed  the  ti- 
tle of  the  apostle  or  envoy  of  Jews  Chief . 

Manes  was  not  contented  with  the 
quality  of  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  he 
also  assumed  that  of  the  paraclete,  whom 
Christ  had  promised  to  send;  which 
Augustine  explains,  by  saying,  that  Ma- 
nes endeavoured  to  persuade  men  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  did  personally  dwell  in 
him  with  full  authority.  He  left  several 
disciples;  and,  among  others,  Addas, 
Thomas,  and  Hermas.  I'hese  he  sent 
in  his  life-time  into  several  provinces  to 
preach  his  doctrine.  Manes  having  un- 
dertaken to  cure  the  king  of  Persia's 
son,  and  not  succeeding,  was  put  in  pri- 
son up^in  the  young  prince*s  death, 
whence  he  made  his  escape ;  but  he  was 
apprehended  soon  after,  and  flayed 
alive. 

However,  the  oriental  writers  cited 
by  D'Herbelot  and  Hyde,  tell  us  that 
Manes,  after  having  been  protected  in 
a  singular  mariner  ^  Hormizdas,  who 
succeeded  Sapor  in  the  Persian  throne, 
but  who  was  not  able  to  defend  him,  at 
length,  against  the  united  hatred  of  the 
Christians,  the  Magi,  the  Jews,  and  the 
Pagans,  was  shut  up  in  a  strong  cas- 
tle, to  serve  him  as  a  refuge  against 
those  who  persecuted  him  on  account 
of  his  doctrine.  They  add,  that,  after 
the  death  of  Hormizdas,  Varanes  I.  his 
successor,  first  protected  Manes,  but 
afterwards  gave  him  up  to  the  fury  of 
the  Magi,  whose  resentment  against  him 
was  due  to  his  having  adopted  the  Sad- 
ducean  principles,  as  some  say ;  while 
others  attribute  it  to  his  havbg  mingled 
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the  tenets  of  the  Magi  with  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.  However,  it  is 
certain  that  the  Manciheans  celebrated 
the  day  of  their  masters  death  It  has 
been  a  subject  of  much  controfversy 
whether  Manes  was  an  impostor.  The 
learned  Dr.  Lardner  has  examined  the 
arguments  on  bi>th  sides;  and  though 
he  does  not  choose  to  denjr  that  h'*  was 
an  impostor,  he  does  not  discern  evhlent 
proofs  oi  it.  He  cicknowledges  that  he 
was  an  arrogant  philosopher,  and  a 
preat  schemist ;  but  whether  he  was  an 
impostor  he  cannot  certainly  say.  He 
was  mnch  too  fond  of  philobophicui  uo- 
tioQS,  which  he  endeavoured  to  bring 
into  religion,  for  which  he  is  lo  be 
blamed  I  nevertheless  he  observes,  that 
ererr  bold  dogmatizer  is  not  an  impostor. 

Tne  doctrine  of  Manes  was  a  moth  y 
mixture  of  the  tenets  of  Christianity 
with  the  ancient  philosophy  of  the  Per- 
8iana»  in  which  he  had  been  instructed 
during  hb  youth.  He  combined  tht-se 
two  S3r8tems,  and  applied  and  accom 
modated  to  Jesus  Chnst  the  characters 
and  acti(ins  which  the  Persians  attribu- 
ted to  the  god  Mithras 

He  established  two  principles,  vjz.  a 
good  and  an  evil  one :  the  first  a  m(»st 
pure  and  subtle  matte  r,  which  he  called 
iighi^  did  nothing  but  good  ;  and  the  se- 
cond a  gross  and  co.  nipt  substince, 
which  he  called  darkness,  nothing  but 
evil.  This  philosophy  is  very  ancient ; 
and  Plutarch  treats  of  it  at  large  in  his 
Isis  and  Osiris  Our  souls,  according  to 
Manes,  were  made  by  the  good  pniici- 
pte»  and  our  bodies  by  the  evil  one ; 
these  two  principles  being  accrrding  to 
him,  Civcternal  and  independent  of  each 
odier.  Each  of  these  is  subject  to  the 
dominion  of  a  6U|)erintendent  Being, 
whose  existence  is  from  all  eternity. 
The  Being  who  presides  over  the  light 
b  called  God ;  he  that  rules  the  land  of 
darkness  bi-ars  the  title  ot  hyle  or  de- 
mon. The  ruler  of  the  light  is  supreme 
ly  hap»y>  and  in  consequencr  ther  of 
benevolent  and  good ;  the  prince  of 
dcarkness  is  unhappy  in  himself,  and  de 
iirous  of  rendering  ethers  partakers  of 
lib  misery  ;  and  is  evil  ana  maligfiant 
These  two  beings  have  pnxiuced  an  im- 
mense multitude  of  creaturfs  resem- 
bling themselves,  and  distributed  them 
thruugh  their  respective  provinces  Af- 
ter a  contest  between  the  ruler  of  Ufiht 
and  the  prince  of  darkness f  in  which 
the  latter  was  defeated,  this  prince  of 
darkness  produced  the  first  parents  of 
the  human  race.  The  beings  engender- 
ed froOD  this  origmal  stnck  consist  of  a 
bod?  formed  out  of  the  corrupt  matter 
M  tne  kingdom  of  darkness,  and  of  two 


souls ;  one  of  which  is  sensitive  and  Inst- 
luK  and  owes  its  existence  to  the  evil 
principle ;  the  other  rational  and  im- 
m>  rtal,  a  particle  of  that  divine  light 
which  had  been  carried  away  in  the 
contest  by  the  army  of  darkness,  and 
immersed  into  the  mass  of  malig* 
nant  matter.  The  earth  was  created 
by  Gixi  out  of  this  corrupt  ma«  of 
matter,  in  order  to  be  a  dwelling  fbr 
the  human  race,  that  their  captive  soub 
mig[ht  by  degrees  be  delivered  from 
their  corporeal  prisons,  and  the  oelea- 
tial  elements  extricated  from  the  grois 
substance  in  which  they  were  invdved. 
With  this  vl^w  Gixl  produced  two  be* 
ings  fr<im  his  own  substance,  vis.  Christ 
and  the  Holy  Ghost;  for  the  Mani* 
cheans  held  a  consubstantial  Trinityt 
Christ,  or  the  glorious  intelligence,  cal- 
led by  the  Persians  Mithras^  subsisting 
in  and  by  himself,  and  residing  in  the 
sun,  appK'ared  in  due  time  among  tlie 
Jews  clothed  with  the  bhadowy  form  of 
a  human  body,  to  disengage  the  rational 
soul  from  the  corrupt  body,  and  to  cqih 
quer  the  violence  of  malignant  matter. 
The  Jews  incited  by  the  prince  of  dark* 
ntss,  |Hit  him  to  an  i^ominous  deadly 
which  he  soffi-red  not  in  reality,  but  oo- 
•y  in  appearance,  and  according  to  the 
opinion  of  men.  When  the  puipotet  of 
Christ  were  accomplished,  he  returned 
to  his  throne  in  the  sun,  appointing 
apostles  to  propagate  his  religion,  and 
1  aving  his  tolli.wers  the  promise  of  the 
paraclete  or  comforter,  who  is  Manet 
the  Persian,  'lliose  souls  who  believe 
Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  re- 
nounce the  worship  of  the  eod  of  the 
Jews,  who  is  the  prince  of  darkness,  and 
obey  the  laws  delivered  by  Christ,  and 
illustrated  by  Manes  the  comforter,  are 
gr'tdually  purified  from  the  contagion 
of  matter ;  and  their  purification  being, 
completed,  after  having  passed  thmugn 
two  states  of  trial,  by  water  and  fire^ 
first  in  the  moon  and  then  in  the  sun« 
their  bodies  return  to  the  original  maw 
(for  the  Manicheans  derided  the  resor- 
rtction  of  bfxiies  )  and  their  souls  ascend 
to  the  regions  of  light.  But  the  snub  of 
those  who  have  neglected  the  salutarv 
work  of  purification,  pass  after  deatn 
into  th»-  bodies  of  other  animals  and  na- 
tures, where  they  remain  till  they  hate 
accomplished  their  probation  Some, 
however,  more  perverse  and  obstinate, 
are  consiEtied  to  a  severer  course  of  tri- 
al, b(*ing  delivered  over  for  a  time  to  the 
powt-r  of  mali^ant  aerial  spirits,  wha 
tonnent  them  in  various  ways.  After 
this,  a  fire  shall  break  forth  and  con^ 

Hsume  the  frame  of  the  world  ;  %x«i  ^te 
Wince  end  oowm  e&  dutknim^MMtft* 
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turn  to  their  primitive  seats  of  anguish 
and  misery,  m  which  they  shall  dwell 
for  ever.  These  mausioos  shall  be  sur- 
rounded by  an  invincible  guard,  to  pre- 
vent their  ever  renewing  a  war  in  the 
regions  of  light 

Hanes  borrowed  many  things  from 
the  anciint  Gnostics ;  on  which  account 
many  authors  consider  the  ManicheiEins 
ai  a  branch  of  the  Gnostics. 

In  truth,  the  Manichean  doctrine  was 
a  system  of  philosophy  rather  than  of 
religion.  They  made  use  of  amulets,  in 
imitation  of  the  Basilidians;  and  are  said 
to  have  made  profession  of  astronomy 
and  astrology.  They  denied  that  Jesus 
Christ,  who  was  only  Hod,  assumed  a 
true  human  body,  and  maintained  it  was 
only  imaginary  ;  and  tht-rtfore  theyde- 
nit  d  his  incarnation,  death,  &c.  They 
pretended  that  the  law  of  Moses  did  not 
come  from  God,  or  the  good  principle, 
but  from  ttie  evil  one  ;  and  that  for  this 
reason  it  was  abro^att  d .  Thty  rejected 
almost  all  the  sacred  books  in  which 
Christians  look  for  the  sublime  truths  of 
their  holy  religion.  They  affirmed  that 
the  old  Testament  was  not  the  work  of 
God.  but  of  the  prince  of  darkness,  who 
was  ubstituted  by  the  Jews  in  the  place 
of  the  true  Cvod  They  ab^aincd  entire- 
ly from  eating  the  flesh  ol  any  animal, 
tollowing  herein  the  doctrine  of  the  an- 
cient Pythagoreans:  they  also  condemn- 
ed marriage.  The  rest  of  their  errors 
may  be  seen  in  St.  Epiphanius  and  St. 
Augustine  ;  which  last,  having  been  of 
their  sect,  may  be  presumed  to  have 
been  thoroughly  acquainted  with  them. 

Thougli  the  Manichees  professed  to 
recei\T  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment,  yet  in  effect  they  only  took  so 
much  of  them  as  suited  with  their  own 
opinions.  They  first  formed  to  them- 
selves  a  certain  idea  or  scheme  of  Chris 
tianity,  and  tn  this  adjusted  the  writings 
of  the  apostles,  pretending  that  what 
ever  was  inconsistent  with  this  had 
been  foisted  into  ih'^  Now  Testament 
by  the  later  writerti,  who  were  half 
Jews.  On  the  other  hand, '  they  made 
fables  and  apocrypha)  biKjks  pass  for 
apostolical  writings,  and  even  arc  sus- 
pected to  have  forced  several  others, 
the  better  to  maintain  their  errors.  St. 
Epiphai'ius  gives  a  catalogue  of  several 
pieces  publish rd  b>  Manes,  and  adds 
extracts  out  of  some  of  tnem.  These 
are  the  Mysteries,  Chapters*  Gospel, 
and  Treasury. 

The  rule  of  life  ard  manners  which 
Manes  prescribed  to  his  followers  was 
most  extravagantly  rigorous  and  severe. 
However,  he  divided  his  disciples  into 
two  classes ;  one  of  which  comprehend* 


ed  the  perfect  Christian,  under  th6 
name  of  the  eleci ;  and  the  other  the 
imperfect  and  feeble,  under  the  title  of 
auditors  or  hearer:  The  elect  were 
obliged  to  rigorous  and  entire  abstinence 
from  flt  sh,  eggs,  milk,  fish,  wine,  all  in- 
toxicating drink,  wedlock,  and  all  amo- 
rous gratifications :  and  to  live  in  a  state 
of  the  severest  penury,  nourishing  their 
emaciated  bodies  with  bread,  herbs, 
pulse,  and  melons,  and  depriving  them- 
selves of  all  the  comforts  that  arise  from 
the  moderate  indulgence  of  natural  pas- 
sions, and  also  from  a  varietv  of  inno- 
cent and  agreeable  pursuits.  The  audi- 
tors were  allowed  to  possess  houses, 
lands,  and  wealth ;  to  leed  on  fiesh,  to 
enter  into  the  bonds  of  amjugal  tender- 
ness ;  but  this  liberty  was  granted  them 
with  maiiy  limitations,  ai^  under  the 
strictest  conditions  of  moderation  and 
temprmnce.  llie  general  assembly  of 
Manicheans  was  headed  bv  a  presicient, 
who  represented  Jesus  Christ.  There 
were  jdned  to  him  twelve  rulers  or 
masters,  who  were  designed  to  repre- 
sent the  twelve  apostles;  and  these 
Were  followed  by  seventy-two  bishops, 
the  images  of  the  seventy-two  disciples 
of  our  Lord.  These  bishops  had  pres- 
byters or  deacons  under  them,  and  all 
the  members  of  these  religious  orders 
were  chosen  out  of  the  class  of  the  elect. 
Their  worship  was  simple  and  plain, 
and  consisted  of  prayers,  reading  the 
Scriptures,  and  hearing  public  discour- 
ses, at  which  br.th  the  auditors  and  elect 
were  allowed  to  be  present.  They  also 
itbserved  the  Christian  appointments  of 
baptism,  and  theeucharist  llieykept 
the  Lord's-day,  observing  it  as  a  fast; 
and  thev  likewise  kept  Blaster  and  tiie 
Pentecost. 

Towards  the  fourth  century  the  Mani- 
cheans concealed  themselves  under  va- 
rious names,  which  they  succes^vely 
adoptt'd,  and  chan)2:ed  in  proportion  as 
they  were  di  covered  by  them.  Thus 
they  assumed  the  name  of  Encratites, 
ApotHCtics,  Saccophori,  Hydroparas- 
tates.  Solitaries  and  several  others,  un- 
der which  they  lay  concealed  for  a  cer- 
tain time,  but  could  not,  however,  long 
escape  the  vigilance  of  their  enemies. 
About  the  close  of  the  sixth  century, 
this  sect  gained  a  very  considerable  in- 
fluence, particularly  among  the  Per- 
sians. 

Towards  the  middle  cf  the  twelfth 
century,  the  sect  of  Manichees  took  a 
new  face,  on  account  of  one  Constao- 
tine,  an  Armenian,  and  an  adherer  to 
it ;  who  took  upon  him  to  suppress  the 
Kading  of  all  other  books  besides  the 
evangelists  and  the^epistles  of  St.  Panl> 
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which  he  eicplidned  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  make  tnem  contain  a  new  system 
cf  Manicheism.  He  entirely  discarded 
all  the  writincs of  his  predecessors;  re- 
jectfag  the  chimeras  of  the  Valeotinians 
«Dd  thdr  thirty  sons ;  the  Cable  off  Ma- 
nes  with  regard  to  the  origiB  of  rain, 
and  other  dreams;  but  stit!  retahied  the 
lapqHtiea  of  Baailides.  In  this  manner 
he  reformed  Manicheism ;  Insomuch 
that  bis  followers  made  no  scruple  of 
aaathematlaing  Scythian,  Buddas,  called 
also  MdM  and  TVtvAtniA,  the  contempo- 
raries and  disciples,  as  some  say,  and, 
according  to  others,  the  predecessors 
and  masters  of  Manes,  and  e?en  Manes 
tdasaelf ;  Constantioe  bdng  now  their 
matapoalie.  After  he  had  seduced  an 
Infinite  number  of  people,  he  was  at  fant 
atoned  fay  order  of  the  emperor. 

TUs  sect  prevailed  in  Boania  and  the 
a^faomt  provinces  about  the  dose  of 
the  fifteenth  century ;  propagated  their 
doctrine  with  confidence,  and  held  their 
veHgloas  assemblies  with  impunity 

BlANNERS:  the  plural  noun  has 
Tariooa  s^ifications;  as,  the  general 
im§  dL  Hfe,  the  morals  or  the  habits  of 
any  perwo ;  also,  ceremonial  behaviottr 
or  studied  civility.  Q—d  wkumer$»  ac- 
cor^big  to  Swift,  Is  the  art  of  maUng 
(hoK  people  easv  with  whom  we  con* 
varse.  Pride,  Ill-nature,  and  want  of 
sense,  are  the  three  great  sources  of  ill- 
manners.  Without  some  one  of  th:'se 
defects,  no  man  wjU  b«  have  liiinself  ill 
for  want  of  experience ;  or  of  what.  In 
the  langtiage  of  some,  is  called  knowing 
the  world  For  the  effect  that  Chrisu- 
anity  has  on  the  manners  of  men,  see 
ardcle  Christiavitt. 

MARCELLIANS,  a  sect  of  ancient 
heretios  towards  the  close  of  the  second 
century:  so  called  from  Marcellus  of 
Ancyra,  their  leader,  who  was  accused 
of  reviving  the  errors  of  ^  Sabellius. 
Some,  however,  are  of  opinion  that 
Maroellus  was  orthodox,  and  that  they 
were  his  enemies  the  Arians,  who  fa. 
thered  their  errors  upon  him.  St  Epi- 
phanius  observes,  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  dispute  with  regard  to  the  real 
tenets  of  Marcellus ;  but  as  to  his  fol* 
lowers,  it  is  evident  that  they  did  not 
own  the  three  hypostases;  for  Marcel - 
los  considered  the  Sun  and  Ho\y  Ghost 
aa  two  emanations  from  the  divine  na- 
ture, which  after  performing  their  re* 
spective  offices,  wertr  to  return  again 
Into  the  substance  of  the  Father ;  and 
this  opinion  Is  altogether  incompatible 
with  the  belief  of  tnree  distmct  persons 
in  the  Godhead. 

MARCIONlTES^or  MAacioiriSTS, 
Mird^nUu,  a  very  ancient  and  popular  I 


-sect  of  heretics,  who,  in  the  time  of 
Epiphanius,  were  spread  over*  Italy, 
Egypt*  Palestine  Syria,  Arabia,  Persia, 
and  other  countries :  th^-y  were  thus  de- 
nominated from  their  author  Marclon. 
Mardon  was  of  Pbntus»  the  son  of  a  hi* 
shop,  and  at  first  made  profession  of  the 
monastical  Kfe;  but  he  waa  eacommn» 
nlcated  by  his  own  lather,  who  would 
never  admit  him  again  into  commonion 
with  the  church,  nm  even  on  his  repent- 
ance. On  this  he  abandoned  his  o«Ri 
oonotiy.  and  retired  to  Rome,  where  lie 
begn  to  broach  his  doctrines. 

He  laid  down  two  principles,  the  one 
good,  the  other  evil »  between  these  he 
imagined  an  intermediate  Und  of  Deity, 
of  a  mixed  nature,  who  was  the  Creasor 
of  this  inferior  world,  and  the  god  and 
teislator  of  the  Jewish  naidon:  tlw 
omer  nations,  who  worshipped  a  varied 
of  gods,  were  snpposrd  to  oe  under  the 
empire  of  the  evil  principle,  lliese  two 
oodhctin^  powers  exercised  opprt  sriona 
upon  rational  and  immortal  snols;  and 
thenrfbrr-  the  supreme  God,  to  deliver 
them  from  bondage,  sent  to  tlie  Jewa  a 
Beinc  more  like  unto  himself,  even  ids 
Son  Jesus  Christ,  ckxtbed  with  a  ceitahi 
shadowy  reaembfauice  of  a  body:  tliia 
celestial  messenger  was  attacxed  t^^ 
the  prince  of  daivnas,  and  by  the  god 
of  the  Jews,  but  without  effect.  Thoaa 
who  followed  the  directions  df  this  eo- 
lostial  conductor,  mortify  the  body  faf 
fastings  and  austerities,  and  renounoa 
the  precepts  of  the  god  of  the  Jews  and 
of  the  pnnce  of  darlmess,  shall  after 
death  ascend  to  the  mansions  of  leHciqr 
and  perfection.  The  rule  of  miaaners 
which  Mardon  prescribed  to  bit  follow* 
ers.  was  excessively  austere,  oontainiQg 
an  express  prohibition  of  wedlocl^,  whia, 
flesh,  and  all  the  external  comfofti  off 
life. 

Marcion  denied  the  real  birth.  Incar- 
nation, and  passiop  of  Jesus  (*hrist ;  and 
held  them  to  be  apparent  only  He  de- 
nied the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and 
allowed  none  to  be  baptised,  but  thoee 
who  preserved  thrlr  continence  ;  but 
these  he  granted  might  be  bantiacd 
three  times.  In  many  things  he  followed 
the  sentiments  of  the  heretic  Cerdoe, 
and  rejected  the  law  and  the  prophclk 
He  pretended  the  Gospel  had  been  cor- 
rupted by  folse  prophets,  and  allowed 
none  of  the  evangelists  but  8t.  LidbOt 
whom  also  he  altered  in  many  placca, 
as  well  as  the  epistles  of  Sc  I'aul,  a 
great  many  things  In  which  he  threw 
oat  In  his  own  copy  of  St  Luk:e,  he 
threw  out  the  first  two  chapter  s  entire, 

MARCrrE&MAaciTA,  a  sect  of 
heretics  in  the  aeconA  tiUDtax^^  ^i4teiAi|p 
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called  themselves  the  i>^y«cft',  and  made 
profession  of  doing  every  thing  with  a 
mat  deaJ  of  liberty  and  without  fear. 
Thb  doctrine  they  borrowed  from  Si 
men  Magus,  who  however  was  not  their 
chief;  for  they  were  Cdlled  Marcite*  from 
one  Marcus,  who  conferred  the  piiest 
hood,  and  the  administration  of  the  sa- 
praments  on  women. 

MARCOS! ANS,  orCoLOBARSiANS, 
an  ancient  sect  in  the  church,  making  a 
branch  of  the  Valentinians. 

St.  Irenatus  speaks  at  large  of  the 
leader  of  this  sect,  Marcus,  who,  it 
aeems  was  reputed  a  great  magician. 
The  ?1arc(«ians  had  a  great  number  of 
apocryphal  books  which  they  held  for 
canonical,  and  of  the  same  authority 
with  ours.  Out  of  these  they  picked 
•everal  idle  fables  touching  the  infancy 
of  Jesus  Christ  which  they  put  off  for 
true  histories  Many  of  thesr  fables  are 
•till  in  use  and  credit  among  tlie  Greek 
monks. 

MARONITES,  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory i  a  sect  of  eastern  Christians,  who 
follow  the  Syrian  rite,  and  are  sutject 
to  the  pope ;  their  principal  habitation 
being  on  M^Hint  Libaiius. 

Mosheim  informs  us  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Monothelites.  condemned  and  ex 
ploded  by  the  council  of  Constantinople, 
fixind  a  place  of  refuge  among  the  Mar- 
daites,  a  people  who  inhabited  the 
Mounts  Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  and 
who,  about  the  conclusion  of  the  seventh 
century,  were  call^'d  Maronitet,  after 
Mlaro,  their  first  bisho)) ;  a  name  which 
they  still  retain.  None  (he  says)  of  the 
ancient  writers  give  any  account  of  the 
first  person  who  instructed  these  moun 
taineers  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Monothe- 
lites:  it  is  probable,  however,  from  se- 
veral circumstances,  that  it  was  John 
Maro,  whose  name  they  adopted ;  and 
that  this  ecclesiastic  received  the  nam*- 
of  Maro  from  his  having  lived  in  the 
character  of  a  monk  in  the  famous  con- 
vent of  St.  Maro,  upon  the  borders  of 
the  Orontes,  before  his  settlement 
among  the  Mardaites  of  Mount  Liba- 
Dus,  One  thing  is  cenain,  from  the 
testimony  of  Tyrius  and  other  unexcrp 
tionable  witnesses,  as  als  from  the  most 
authentic  records,  viz  that  the  Maron 
ites  retained  the  opinions  of  the  .Mono- 
thelites until  the  twelfth  century,  when 
abandoning  and  renrnincing  the  doctrine 
of  one  will  in  Christ,  they  were  re  ad- 
mitted in  the  year  1182  to  the  commu 
nion  of  the  Roman  church.  The  most 
learned  of  the  modern  Maronites  have 
left  no  method  unenipl  yed  to  defend 
their  church  against  this  accusation : 
|h^  have  laboured  to  prove,  by  a  vari* 


ety  of  testimoniei,  that  their  ancMtors 
always  persevered  in  the  Catholic  f^th« 
in  their  attachment  to  th-  Roman  pon- 
tiff without  ever  adopting  the  doctrine 
of  the  Monophysites,  or  MonotheKteb 
But  all  their  efforts  are  insufficient  to 
prove  tiie  truth  of  these  asaertioos  to 
such  as  have  any  acqiuuntance  iMn  the 
history  of  the  church,  and  the  records 
of  ancient  times ;  for  to  all  such,  the 
testimonies  they  allege  will  appear  ab- 
solutely fiaitious,  and  destitute  of  au- 
thority 

Faustus  Nairon,  a  Maronite,  settled 
at  Itume.  hab  published  an  apology  for 
Maro  and  the  rest  of  his  nation.  His 
ctiiet  is, that  they  really  took  th^r  name 
from  the  Mar«>  who  lived  about  the 
year  400,  and  of  whom  mention  is  made 
in  Chrysitstom,  Theodoret,  and  the  Me- 
nolngium  of  the  Greeks.  He  adds,  that 
the  disciplts  of  this  Maro  spread  them- 
selves throughout  all  Syria ;  that  they 
built  several  monasteries,  and  among 
others  one  that  bore  the  name  of  their 
leader ;  that  all  the  Syrians  who  were 
not  tainted  with  here^  took  refuge 
among  them  ;  and  that  for  this  ream 
the  heretics  of  those  times  called  them 
Maronites. 

Mosheim  observes,  that  the  subjectioa 
of  the  Maronites  to  the  spiritual  juris- 
diction of  the  Roman  pontiff  was  agreed 
to  with  this  express  condition ;  that  nei- 
ther the  popes  nor  their  emissaries 
should  pretend  to  change  or  abolish  any 
thing  tnat  related  to  the  ancient  rites, 
moral  precepts,  or  religious  opinions  of 
this  people ;  so  that  in  reality  there  is 
nothing  to  be  found  among  the  Maron- 
ites that  savours  of  popery,  if  we  exce^ 
their  attachment  to  the  Roman  pontiff, 
who  is  obliged  to  pay  very  dear  for  their 
friendship.  For  as  the  Maronites  live 
in  the  utmost  distress  of  poverty,  under 
the  tyrannical  y<>ke  of  the  Mahometans, 
the  bishop  of  Rome  is  und^  r  the  necessi- 
ty of  fumishin;;  them  with  subsidies  as 
may  appease  their  oppressors,  procures 
sut»istence  for  their  bishop  and  clergy, 
provide  all  things  requisite  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  churches,  and  the  uninter- 
rupted exercise  o^  public  worship,  and 
contribute  in  general  to  lessen  their  mi- 
series. It  is  certain  that  there  are  Ma- 
ronites in  Syria  who  still  b.hold  the 
church  of  Rome  with  the  greatest  aver- 
sion and  abhorrence ;  nay,  what  is  still 
more  remarkable,  great  numbers  of 
that  nation  residing  in  Italy,  even  under 
the  eye  of  the  pontiff,  opposed  his  au- 
thority during  the  last  century,  and 
threw  the  cx>urt  of  Rome  into  great  per- 
plexity. One  body  of  these  nonconform- 
ing Maronites  retired  into  the  valleys  of 
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Piedmont,  vhere  they  joined  the  Wal- 
denses  ;  another  above  six  hundred  in 
mimber,  with  a  bishop  and  several  ec- 
cleaasiics  at  their  head,  fled  into  Cor- 
sica«  and  implored  the  protecdoo  of  the 
repoblk  of  Ueuoa  against  the  violeDce 
of  the  ioauiutors. 

The  MaroDiteB  have  a  patriarch  who 
retides  la  the  monastery  of  Cannubin, 
on  Mount  Ltbanus,  and  assumes  the  ti- 
tle of  patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  the 
name  of  Peter,  as  if  he  seemed  desirous 
of  bring  considered  as  the  successor  of 
that  apostle.  He  is  elected  by  the  cler- 
gjr  ana  the  people,  according  to  the  an- 
cient custom  i  but,  nnce  their  re-union 
with  the  church  of  Rome,  he  is  obliged 
to  have  a  bull  of  confirmation  from  the 
pope.  He  keeps  a  perpetual  celibacy, 
as  well  at  the  rest  of  the  bishops,  his 
soffnigans :  as  to  the  rest  of  the  eccle 
Maatict,  they  are  allowed  to  marry  be- 
toe  creation ;  and  yet  the  monastic 
life  it  in  great  esteem  among  them. 
Their  monks  are  of  the  order  of  St.  An- 
thony, and  live  in  the  most  obsaire 
placet  in  the  mountains,  far  from  the 
'  commerce  of  the  world. 

At  to  their  faith,  they  ag^ree  in  the 
main  with  the  rest  of  the  easu-m  church. 
Their  priests  do  not  say  mass  singly,  but 
all  tay  it  together,  standing  round  the 
akar.  Thev  communicate  in  unleavi*ned 
bread :  ana  the  laity  have  hitherto  par- 
taken In  both  kinds/  though  the  practice 
of  communicating  in  one  has  of  late  been 
getting  footing,  having  been  introduced 
oy  little  and  little.  In  Lent  they  eat 
nothing,  unless  it  be  two  or  three  hours 
before  tun-rising:  their  other  fastings 
are  verv  numerous. 

MARRIAGE,  a  covenant  b  twecn  a 
man  and  a  woman,  in  which  thry  mu- 
tually promise  co-habitation,  and  a  con- 
tinual care  to  promote  the  comfort  and 
happinets  of  each  other  By  Grove 
thus :  "  A  society  formed  between  two 
persons  of  different  sexes,  clurfijf  for  the 
procreation  and  education  of  children." 
This  union  is  very  near  and  strict,  and 
indeed  indissoluble  but  by  death,  ex- 
cepting in  one  case ;  unfaithfulness  in 
the  one  or  the  other  l>v  adultery  or  for- 
nication, Rom  vii.  2  Matt  v  32  It  is 
to  be  entered  into  with  deliberation,  at  a 
prjper  age,  and  with  mutual  consent, 
at  well  as  with  the  consent  of  parents 
and  guardians,  under  whose  care  single 

Eenont  may  be.  It  is  a  very  honoura- 
le  itate,  Heb.  xiii.  4.  being  an  institu- 
tion of  God,  and  that  in  Paradise  Gen.  ii. 
Christ  honoured  marriage  by  his  pre- 
tence, and  at  such  a  solemnity  wrought 
his  first  miracle,  John  ii.  Moreover,  it 
IS  honourable,  as  families  are  formed 


and  built  up.  the  world  peopled  with 
inhabitants ;  it  prevents  incontinence  and 
fornication,  and  whtre  the  various  du« 
ties  of  it  are  attended  to,  renders  life  a 
blessing. 

The  laws  of  revelation,  at  well  at 
mott  civilised  countries,  have  made  se- 
veral exceptions  of  persons  marrying 
who  are  nearly  related  by  blood.  The 
marriage  of  parents  and  children  ap- 
pears, at  first  view,  contrary  to  nature* 
not  merely  on  account  of  the  disparity 
of  age,  but  of  the  confusion  which  it  in- 
troduces into  natural  relations,  and  itt 
obliging  to  Inconsistent  duties ;  such  at 
reverence  to  a  son,  and  the  daughter  to 
be  equal  with  the  father.  Nor  can  the 
son  or  daughter  acquit  themselves  of 
such  inconsistent  duties  as  would  arise 
from  this  unnatural  union.  The .  mar- 
riage of  brothers  and  sisters,  and  of 
some  other  near  relations,  is  likewise 
disapproved  by  reason  on  various  ac- 
counts. It  frustrates  ime  design  of  mar- 
riage, which  is  to  enlarge  benevdence 
and  friendship,  by  cementing  varitnis  fa* 
miliet  in  a  dose  alliance.  And,  farther, 
were  it  allowed,  youn^  persons,  instead 
of  entering  into  marriage  upon  mature 
consideration,  with  a  settled  esteem  and 
frienddiip,  and  a  proper  concern  and 
provision  for  the  support  and  ed*  *ation 
of  children,  would  b^  in  danger  (through 
the  intimacy  and  affection  prtvduced  by 
their  near  relation,  and  being  bred  to- 
gether) of  sliding  in  their  inconsiderate 
years  into  those  criminal  familiarities 
which  are  most  destructive  of  the  great 
ends  of  marriage.  Mr«t  nations  have 
agret  d  to  brand  such  marriages  as  highly 
criminal,  who  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  derived  their  judgment  from  Mo- 
ses and  the  Israelites.  It  is  probaUe 
God  ezprebsly  prohibited  these  mar- 
riages in  the  beginning  of  mankind,  and 
from  the  first  hei^s  of  families  the  pro- 
hibition might  be  transmitted  as  a  most 
siicred  law  to  their  descendants.    See 

iKCfcST 

Some  have  supposed  from  those  pas- 
sages, 1  Tim.  iiu  3.  Tit  i.  6.  that  bishops 
or  pastors  ought  never  to  marry  a  se- 
cond wife.  But  such  a  prohibition  would 
be  contrary  to  natural  right,  anO  the  de- 
sign of  the  law  itself;  mither  of  which 
was  ever  intended  to  be  set  aside  by  the 
Gospel  dispensation.  It  is  more  proba- 
bly (fe«gned  to  guard  against  polygamy, 
and  against  divorce  on  frivolous  occa- 
sions; both  c)f  which  were  frequent 
among  the  Jews,  but  condemned  by  our 
L  rd,  Matt,  xix.."— 9. 

The  duties  of  this  state  are,  on  the 
part  of  the  husbaml,  love,  superior  .to 
any  shown  to  any  t^iVxtr  \*tTiotv  \  ^  Nww. 
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of  complacency  and  delight,  Prov.  v. 
18,  19,  Chaste  and  single.  Provision 
for  the  temporal  good  of  the  wife  and 
family,  1  Tim.  v.  3.  Protection  from 
abuse  and  imaries,  Ruth  Hi.  9.  1  Sam. 
zzx.  5. 18.  Doing  ey«'ry  thing  that  may 
contribute  to  the  pleasure,  peace,  and 
comfort  of  the  wife,  1  Cor  vii.  33. 
Seeking  her  spiritual  welfare  and  every 
thing  tifiat  shall  promote  her  edification 
and  felicity.  The  duties  on  the  part  of 
the  wife  are.  reverence,  subjection,  obe- 
dience, assistance,  sympathy,  assuming 
no  authority,  and  continuance  with  him, 
Eph.  V.  32.  33.  Tit.  ii.  5.  1  Tim  v.  11, 
12,  Ruth  i.  16.    See  articles  Divorce, 

Parent.  Grov^^a  Moral  Philosophy, 
vol.  ii.  p.  470  ;  Foley' 9  Moral  Philosophy, 
ch.  viii.  vol.  i.  p.  339 ;  Bean's  Christian 
MJLtdster's  Advice  to  a  J^ero  Married  Cou- 
plet Guide  to  Domestic  Hapfdness  s  M' 
vantages  and  Disadvantages  of  the  Mar- 
riage  State  ,*  Stennett  on  Domestic  Duties  ; 
Jay's  Essay  on  Marriage;  DotUridge*s 
Lectures,  225. 234.  265.  vol.  i.  octavo  edi- 
tion, 

MARTYR,  is  one  who  lays  down  his 
life  or  suffers  death  for  the  sake  of  his 
religion.  The  word  is  Greek,  fiairuf, 
and  properly  signifies  a  **  witness.'  It 
is  applied  by  way  of  eminence  to  those 
who  suffer  in  witness  of  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel. 

The  Christian  church  has  abounded 
with  martyrs,  and  history  is  filled  with 
surprising  accounts  of  their  ungular 
constancy  and  fortitude  under  the  cru- 
elest  torments  human  nature  was  capa- 
ble of  suffering.  The  primitive  Chris- 
tians were  accused  by  their  enemies  of 
paying  a  sort  of  divine  worship  tv)  mar- 
tvrs.  Of  this  we  have  an  instance  in 
tne  answer  of  the  church  of  Smyrna 
to  the  suggestion  of  the  Jews,  who,  at 
the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp,  desired  the 
heathen  Judge  not  to  suffer  the  Chris- 
tians to  carry  off  his  body,  lest  they 
should  leave  their  crucified  master,  and 
worship  him  in  his  stead.  To  which 
they  answered,  •*  We  can  neither  for- 
sake Christ,  nor  worship  any  other ;  for 
we  worship  him  as  the  Son  of  God  ;  but 
love  the  martyrs  as  the  disciples  and 
followers  of  the  Lord,  for  the  great  af- 
fection they  have  shown  to  their  King 
and  Master.**  A  like  answer  was  given 
at  the  martyrdom  of  Fructuosus  in 
Spain ;  for  when  the  judge  asked  Eulo- 
gius,  his  deacon,  whether  he  would  not 
worship  Fructuosus  as  thinking,  that, 
though  he  refused  to  worship  the  hea- 
then idols,  he  might  yet  be  inclined  to 
worship  a  Christian  martyr.  Eulogius 
replied,  "  I  do  not  worship  Fructuosus, 
but  him  whom  Fructuosus  worships.*' 


The  primitive  Christians  believed  that 
the  martyrs  enjoyed  very  singular  pri- 
vileges ;  that  upon  their  death  tti^ 
were  immediately  admitted  to  the  bea« 
tific  vision,  while  other  souls  waited  for 
the  completion  of  their  happinen  tilt 
the  day  of  judgment ;  and  that  God 
would  grant  to  their  pk'ayers  the  hasten- 
ing of  his  kingdom,  and  shortening  the 
times  of  persecution.  Perhaps  this  con- 
sideration might  excite  many  to  court 
martyrdom,  as  we  believe  many  Ad.  It 
must  be  recollected,  however,  mat  mar- 
tyrdom in  itself  is  no  proof  of  the  good- 
ness of  our  cause,  only  that  we  ourselves 
are  persuaded  that  it  is  so.  ''  It  is  not 
the  blood,  but  the  cause  that  makes  the 
martyr."  {Mead.)  Yet  we  may  oons- 
der  the  number  and  fortitude  of  those 
who  have  suffered  for  Christianity  as  a 
collateral  proof  at  least  of  its  excellen- 
cy ;  for  the  thing  for  which  they  suffered 
was  not  a  point  of  speculation,  but  a 
plain  matter  of  fact,  in  which  (had  it 
been  false)  they  could  not  have  been 
mistaken.  The  martyrdom,  therefore, 
of  so  many  wise  and  good  men,  taken 
with  a  view  (jf  the  whole  syaian  of 
Chrisdanitjr,  will  certainly  afford  sooDe- 
thing  considerable  in  its  favour. 

The  churches  built  over  the  graves  of 
the  martyrs,  and  called  by  their  names, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  memonr  of 
their  sufferings  were  distiifguiriied  by 
the    title    martyrium  confesM^    or 


ria 


'JThe  festivals  of  the  martyrs  vctdL 
very  ancient  date  in  the  Chris|p|n 
church,  and  may  be  carried  back  at 
least  from  the  time  of  Polycarp,  who 
suffered  martyrdom  about  the  year  of 
Christ  168.  On  these  days  the  Chris- 
tians met  at  the  graves  of  the  mar^rrs, 
and  offered  prayers  and  thanksgivings 
to  God  for  the  example  they  had  afford- 
ed them :  they  celebrated  the  eucharist, 
and  gave  alms  to  the  poor;,  which,  to- 
gether with  a  panegyrical  oratioa  or 
sermon  and  reading  tne  acts  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, were  the  spiritual  exercises  of 
these  anniversaries. 

Of  the  sayings,  sufferings,  and  deaths 
of  the  martyrs,  though  preserved  wiA 
great  care  for  the  above  purpose,  and 
to  serve  as  models  to  future  ages,  we 
have  but  very  iittle  left;  the  greatest 
part. of  them  haxing  been  destrojjed 
during  that  dreadful  persecution  whidi 
Dioclesian  carried  on  for  ten  years  with 
fresh  furyafijainst  the  Christians;  for  a 
most  diligent  search  was  then  made  af- 
ter all  their  books  and  papers  ;  and  sU 
of  them  that  were  found  were  committed 
to  the  flames  Eusebius,  indeed,  com- 
posed a  martyrology,  but  it  never  reach- 
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ed  down  to  us ;  and  those  since  compi-  > 
led  are  extremely  suspected.  Froni  the 
ei£;hth  century  downwards,  several 
Greek  and  Latin  authors  endeavoured 
to  make  up  the  loss,  by  compiling,  with 
vast  labour,  accounts  of  the  lives  and 
■ctioDS  of  the  ancient  martyrs,  but  which 
consist  of  little  else  than  a  series  of  fa- 
bles: nor  are  those  records  that  pass 
onder  the  name  of  martyrology  wortliy 
of  superior  credit,  since  ti^ey  bear  the 
most  evident  marks  both  of  ignorance 
and  falsehood. 

MARTYROLOGY,  a  caUlogue  or 
list  oi  martyrs,  including  the  history  of 
tiieir  lives  and  sufferings  for  the  sake  of 
reUpoo.  The  term  comes  from  /tue^Tv^, 
'*  witness,"  and  m>«,  dico,  orxi}*,  coSi^o, 
The  martyrologies  draw  their  mate- 
terials  from  the  calendars  of  particular 
churches,  iu  which  the  several  festivals 
dedicated  to  them  arc  marked ;  and 
which  seem  to  be  derived  from  the 
practice  c^  the  ancient  Romans,  who  in- 
serted the  names  of  heroes  and  great 
men  in  their  fasti,  or  public  registers. 

The  martyrologists  are  very  nume- 
roiia»  and  contain  many  ridiculous  and 
even  contradictonr  narratives ;  which  is 
eadly  accounted  tot,  if  we  consider  how 
maojr  forged  and  spurious  accounts  of 
the  nves  of  saints  and  martyrs  appeared 
hi  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  which 
the  legendary  writers  afterwards  adopt- 
ed without  examining  into  the  truth  of 
them.  However,  sumc  good  critics,  of 
late  years,  have  ^^one  a  great  way  to- 
wards clearing  the  lives  of  the  saints 
and  martyrs  from  the  monstrous  heap 
of  fiction  tht-y  laboured  imder.  See  ar- 
ticle Legend. 

The  mart>Tology  of  Eusebius  of  Cxsa- 
rea  was  the  most  celebrated  in  the  an- 
cient church.  It  was  translated  into 
Latin  by  St,  Jerome ;  but  the  learned 
agree  that  it  is  not  now  extant.  That 
attributed  to  Beda,  in  the  eighth  century, 
is  of  very  doubtful  authority ;  the  names 
of  several  saints  being  there  found  who 
did  not  live  till  after  the  time  of  Beda. 
The  ninth  century  was  very  fertile  in 
martyrologies;  then  appeared  that  of 
Fhmis,  subdeacon  of  the  church  at  Ly- 
ons t  who,  however,  only  filled  up  the 
chasms  in  Beda.  This  was  published 
about  the  year  830.  and  was  followed  by 
that  of  Waldenburtus,  monk  of  the  dio- 
ceas  of  Treves,  written  in  verse  about 
theyear  848 ;  and  this  by  that  of  Usard, 
a  French  monk,  and  written  by  the 
command  of  Charles  the  Bald,  in  875, 
which  last  is  the  martyrdogy  now  ordi-^ 
narily  used  in  the  Romish  church.  That 
of  Rabanos  Maurus  is  an  improvement 
on  Beda  and  Florus,  written  about  the 


year  845 ;  that  of  Noker,  monk  of  St. 
Gal,  was  wiitten  about  the  year  894. 
The  mill  lyrology  of  Ado,  monk  of  Fer- 
ric rs,  in  the  diocess  of  Treves,  after- 
wards arcnbishop  of  Vienne,  is  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Koman,  if  we  may  so 
call  it ;  for  Du  Soltier  gives  its  pne- 
alogy  thus>-The  martyrology  of  St. 
Jerome  is  the  great  Roman  martyrology  ; 
from  this  was  made  the  litde  Romaa 
one  printed  by  Roeweyd ;  of  this  little 
Roman  martyrology  was  formed  that  of 
B^da,  augmented  D^'  Florus.  Ado  com- 
piled his  in  the  year  858.  The  mar- 
tyrology of  Neveion  monk  of  Cortue, 
written  about  the  vear  1089,  is  litde 
more  tiian  an  abridgement  of  that  of 
Ado :  father  Kircher  also  makes  men- 
tion of  a  Coptic  martyrology,  preserved 
by  the  Maronites  at  Rome. 

We  have  also  several  Protestant 
martyrologies,  containing  the  sufferings 
of  the  reformed  under  the  Papists,  viz* 
an  English  martyrology  by  J.  Fox ;  with 
others  oy  Clark,  Bray,  £cc.  See  Per- 
secution. 

Martyrology  is  also  used  in  the  Ro- 
mish church  for  a  roll  or  register  kept 
in  the  vestry  of  each  church,  containing 
the  namet  of  all  the  saints  and  martyrs 
both  of  the  universal  church,  and  of  the 
particular  ones  of  that  city  or  monas- 
tery. 

Martyrology  is  also  applied  to  the 
painted  or  written  catalogues  in  the  Ro- 
man churches,  containing  the  founda- 
tirms,  orbits,  prayers,  and  masses,  to  be 

MASORA,  a  term  in  the  Jewish  the- 
r)lo:^y,  signifying  a  work  on  the  Bible, 
penormed  i>v  several  learned  rabtnnsy 
to  secure  it  from  any  alterations  which 
mie:ht  otherwise  happen 

Their  work  regards  merely  the  letter 
of  the  Hebrew  t-  xt,  in  which  they  have 
first  fixed  the  true  reading  by  vowels 
and  accents :  they  have,  secondly,  num- 
bered not  only  the  chapters  and  sections, 
but  the  verses,  wonls,  a^id  letters  of  the 
text :  and  they  find  in  the  Pentateuch 
5245  verses,  and  in  the  whole  Bible 
23,206  The  massora  is  called  by  the 
Jews,  the  hed^e  or  fence  of  the  lav,  be- 
cause this  enumeration  of  the  verses, 
&c.  is  a  means  of  preservingit  from  be- 
ing corrupted  and  altered  They  have, 
thirdly,  marked  whatever  irregularities 
occur  in  any  of  the  letters  of  the  He- 
brew text ;  such  as  the  different  size  of 
the  letters,  their  various  positions  and 
inversions,  &c.  and  they  have  been  fhiit- 
ful  in  finding  out  reasons  for  these  mys- 
teries and  irregularities  in  them.  They 
are,  fourthly,  supposed  to  be  th^  %?^ 
thors  of  the  Ken  ixACYit^XJ^^  w  ^t> 
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margiDal  corrections  of  the  text  in  our 
Hebrew  Bibles. 

The  teict  of  the  sacred  books*  it  is  to 
be  observed  was  origioall^  written 
without  any  breaks  or  divisions  into 
chapters  or  rerses,  or  even  into  words ; 
so  tnat  a  whole  book,  in  the  ancimt 
manner,  was  but  one  continued  word  ; 
of  this  kind  we  have  still  several  an- 
cient manuscripts  both  Greek  and  La- 
tin. In  regard,  therefore,  the  sacred 
writings  had  undergone  an  infinite  num- 
ber <n  alterations;  whence  rarious 
readings  had  arisen,  and  the  original 
was  become  much  mangled  and  dis- 
guised, the  Jews  had  recourse  to  a  ca- 
non, which  they  judged  infallible,  to  fix 
and  ascertain  the  reading  of  the  He- 
brew text ;  and  this  rule  they  call  ma- 
Bora  /  '•  tradition,"  from  lODi  tradit,  as 
if  this  critique  were  nothing  but  a  tradi- 
tion which  they  had  received  from  their 
forefathers  Accordingly  they  sav,  that, 
when  God  gave  the  law  to  Moses  at 
Mount  Sinai,  he  taught  him  first  the  true 
reading  of  it ;  and,  secondly,  its  true  in- 
terpretation ;  and  that  both  these  were 
handed  down  by  oral  tradition  from  ge- 
neration to  generation,  till  at  length  they 
were  comnntted  to  writing.  Tne  for- 
mer of  these,  viz.  the  true  reading,  is 
the  subject  of  the  masora ;  the  latter,  or 
true  interpretation,  that  of  the  mishna, 
and  gemara. 

According  to  Elias  Levita,  they  were 
the  Jews  of  a  famous  school  at  Tiberias, 
about  five  hundred  years  after  Christ, 
who  composed,  or  at  least  began,  the 
masora ;  whence  they  are  called  maso- 
riiea  and  masoretic  doctors.  Aben  Ezra 
makes  them  the  authors  of  the  points 
and  accents  in  the  Hebrew  text,  as 
we  now  find  it,  and  which  serve  for 
vowels. 

The  a^  of  the  masorites  has  been 
much  disputed.  Archbishop  Usher 
places  them  before  Jerome ;  Capel.  at 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century  ;  father  Mo- 
rin,  in  the  tenth  century.  Basnagc 
says,  that  they  were  not  a  society,  but 
a  succession  of  men  :  and  that  the  ma- 
sora was  the  work  of  many  grammarians, 
who,  without  associating  and  communi- 
cating their  notions,  composed  this  col- 
lection of  criticisms  on  the  Hebrew  text. 
It  is  urged,  that  there  were  masorites 
from  the  time  of  Ezra  and  the  men  of 
the  great  synagogue,  to  about  the  year 
of  Christ  1030 :  and  that  Ben  Asher  and 
Ben  Naphtali,  who  were  the  best  of  the 
profession,  and  who,  according  to  Bas- 
nage,  were  the  inventors  of  the  massora, 
flourished  at  this  time.  Each  of  these 
poblished  a  copy  of  the  whole  Hebrew 
text,  as  correct,  says  Dr.  Pridtaux,  as" 


they  could  make  it.  The  eastern  lewtf 
have  followed  that  of  Ben  Naphtali,  mod 
the  western  that  of  Ben  Asher :  and  all 
that  has  been  done  since  is  to  copy  after 
them,  without  making  any  more  correc- 
tions or  masoretical  criticisms. 

The  Arabs  have  done  the  same  thing 
by  their  Koran  that  the  Masorites  have 
done  by  the  Bible ;  nor  do  the  Jews  de- 
ny their  having  borrowed  this  expedient 
from  the  Arabs,  who  first  put  it  in  prac- 
tice in  the  seventh  century. 

There  is  a  great  and  little  masora 
printed  at  Venice  and  at  Basil,  with  tiie 
Hebrew  text  in  a  different  character. 
Buxtorf  has  written  a  masoretic  com* 
mentaiy,  which  he  calls  7V6erta#. 

MASS,  Jfi««a,  in  the  chmrch  of  Rome, 
the  office  or  prayers  used  At  the  cele- 
bration of  the  eucharist;  or,  in  other 
words,  consecrating  the  bread  and  wine 
into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and 
offering  them,  so  transubstantiated,  as 
an  expiatory  sacrifice  for  the  qiuck  and 
the  dead. 

As  the  mass  is  in  zeneral  believed  to 
be  a  representation  of  the  passion  of  our 
blessed  Saviour,  so  every  acdon  of  the 
priest,  and  every  particular  part  of  the 
service,  is  supposed  to  allude  to  die  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  his  passion  and 
death. 

Nicod  after  Baronius,  observes,  that 
the  word  comes  from  the  Hebrew  mli' 
each  (oblatum  ;)  or  from  the  LAtin  mU- 
«o  miaaorum  ;  because  in  the  former 
times,  the  catechumens  and  excommu- 
nicated were  sent  out  of  the  church, 
when  the  deacons  said  he  nd99a  eatf 
after  sermon  and  reading  of  the  epistle 
and  Gospel ;  they  not  being  allowed  to 
assist  at  the  consecration.  Menage  de- 
rives the  word  from  miasiOf  **  dismiss- 
ing;" others  froip  tnissa,  **  missing, 
sending;"  because  in  the  mass  the  pray- 
ers of  men  on  earth  are  aent  up  to 
heaven 

The  genera]  division  of  masses  con- 
sist in  high  and  low.  The  first  is  that 
song  by  the  choristers,  and  celebrated 
with  the  assistance  of  a  deacon  and  sub- 
deacon  :  low  masses  are  those  in  which 
the  prayers  are  txirely  rehearsed  withoot 
singing. 

1  here  are  a  great  number  of  different 
or  occasional  masses  in  the  Romish 
church,  many  of  which  have  nothing 
peculiar  but  the  name :  such  are  the 
masses  of  the  saints ;  that  of  St  Mary 
of  the  Snow,  celebrated  on  the  fifth  of 
August ;  that  of  St.  Margaret,  patron- 
ess of  lying- in- women ;  that  at  the  feast 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  at  which  ars 
said  three  masses;  that  of  die  Inno- 
cents, at  which  the  fiorfa  in  cxtfUis 
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hnd  fu'MfiuJahs  are  omitted,  and,  it  be- 
ing a  day  of  mourning,  the  altar  is  of  a 
violet  colour.  As  to  ordinary  masses, 
some  are  said  for  the  dead,  and,  as  is 
supposed,  contribute  to  fetch  the  soul 
out  of  purgatory  At  these  masses  the 
altar  is  put  in  mourning,  and  the  only 
decorations  are  a  cross  in  the  middle  of 
six  yellow  wax  lights ;  the  dress  of  the 
celebrant,  and  the  very  mass-book  are 
black  ;  manv  parts  of  the  office  are 
omitted,  and  the  people  are  dismissed 
without  the  benediction  If  the  mass  be 
said  for  a  person  distinguished  by  his 
raok  or  virtues,  it  is  followed  with  a  fu- 
neral oration :  they  erect  a  chapelle  ar- 
dentc,  that  is,  a  representation  of  the 
deceased,  with  branches  and  tapers  of 
yellow  wax,  either  in  the  middle  of  the 
church,  or  near  the  deceased's  tomb, 
where  the  priest  pronounces  a  solemn 
absolution  of  the  deceased.  There  are 
likewise  private  masses  said  for  stolen 
or  strayed  goods  or  cattle,  for  health, 
for  travellers,  &c  which  go  under  the 
name  of  votive  masies.  There  is  still 
ft  further  distinction  of  masses,  denomi- 
nated from  the  countries  in  which  they 
were  used :  thus  the  Gothic  mass,  or 
mitta  mosattidum^  is  that  used  among  the 
(voths  when  they  were  masters  of  Spain. 
and  which  is  still  kept  up  at  Toledo 
and  Salamanca;  the  Ambrosian  mass 
is  that  composed  by  St.  Ambrose,  and 
Used  only  at  Milan,  of  which  city  he 
was  bishop ;  the  Gallic  mass,  used  by 
the  ancient  Gauls;  and  the  Homan  mass. 
used  by  almost  all  the  churches  in  th^ 
Romish  co'.nmunion. 

Jifati  of  the.  prcsanctified  {nussu  prasanc 
iificaUrutn)  is  a  mass  peculiar  to  the 
Greek  church,  in  which  there  is  no 
consecration  r.f  the  elements;  but  after 
suigjng  some  hyiuns,  they  receive  the 
bread  and  wine  which  were  before  con- 
secrated. This  mass  is  performed  all 
Lent,  except  on  Saturdays,  Sundays, 
and  the  Annunciation.  The  priest 
counts  upon  his  fingei^,  the  days  of  the 
ensuing  week  on  wfiich  it  is  to  be  cele- 
brated, and  cuts  off*  as  many  pieces  of 
bread  at  the  altar  as  he  is  to  say  masses ; 
and  after  having  coniecrated  them, 
steeps  them  in  wine,  and  puts  them  in  a 
box ;  out  of  which,  i>pon  every  txrc^isinii, 
be  takes  some  of  it  with  a  spoon,  and, 
putting  it  on  a  dish,  sets  it  on  the  altar. 

MASS.\CRE,  a  term  used  to  signify 
the  sudden  and  promiscuous  butchery  of  j 
a  multitude.    See  Persecution. 

MASSALI.\NS,  or  Mkssalians.  a 
sect  which  sprung  up  about  the  vear 
361,  in  the  reign  of  the  i-mpcror  Con- 
stantinus;  who  maintained  that  men 
have  two  soips,  a  celestial  and  a  diabo- 


lical ;  and  that  the  latter  is  driven  cut 
by  prayer.  From  thase  words  of  our 
L"rd,  '*  Labour  not  for  the  meat  that 
perisheth."  it  is  said,  that  they  con- 
cluded they  ought  not  to  do  any  work  to 
?e t  th  ei r  bread .  We  may  suppose,  says 
)r.  Jortin,  that  this  sect  did  not  last 
long;  that  these  sluggards  were  soon 
starved  out  of  the  world ;  or,  rather, 
that  cold  and  hunger  sharpened  their 
wits,  and  taught  them  to  be  better  in- 
terpreters of  Scripture. 

MASTER,  a  person  who  has  ser- 
vants under  him ;  a  ruler,  or  instruct- 
or. The  dutiet  of  mastert  relate  to  the  dvil 
concerns  of  the  family.  To  arrange  the 
several  businesses  required  of  servants ; 
to  give  particular  instructions  what  is 
to  be  done,  and  how  it  is  to  be  done ;. 
to  take  care  that  no  more  is  requirrd  of 
servants  than  they  are  equal  to ;  to  be 
gentle  in  our  deportment  towards  them  ; 
to  reprove  them  when  they  do  wrong, 
to  commend  them  when  they  do  right; 
to  made  them  an  adequate  recompense 
fr>r  their  services,  as  to  protection, 
maintenance,  wages,  and  character.-— 
2.  ^9t  to  the  moraie  of  tervanU.  Masters 
must  look  well  to  their  st-rvants'  cha- 
racters before  they  hire  them ;  instruct 
them  in  the  principles  and  confirm 
them  in  the  habits  of  virtU'*;  watch 
over  their  morals,  and  set  them  good 
examples.— 3  .Is  ta  their  religious  inte- 
reitt.  They  should  Initruct  them  in  the 
knowledge  of  divine  things,  Grn  xiv. 
14.  Gen.  xviii.  19  Pray  with  them  and 
for  them  Joshua  xxiv.  15.  Allow  them 
time  and  l^^isurr  for  religious  services, 
&c.  Eph  vi.9.  See  Stennett  on  Domet* 
tic  Durici,  se*".  8;  Paley's  Moral  Pfdheo* 
phy,vo\,  i.  233  235;  Beattie's  Elemente^f' 
Moral  Science,  vo\,\.  150  153;  Boddrid^B 
Lectwet^  vol.  ii   266. 

MA  rERlALlSTS.  a  sect  in  the  an- 
cient church  comp<>sed  of  persons,  who, 
being  prepossessed  with  that  maxim  in 
philosophy,  **  ex  nihilo  nihil  fit,**  out  of 
nothing  nothing  can  arise,  had  recourse 
to  an  eternal  matter,  on  which  they 
supposed  God  wrought  in  the  creation, 
instead  of  admitting  Him  alone  as  the 
sole  CAuse  of  the  existence  of  all  thin{^ 
T'^rtullian  vigorously  opposed  them  m 
hi>  treatise  against  Hermogenes«  who 
was  one  of  their  number. 

MateriaHtte  are  also  those  who  main- 
tain that  the  soul  of  man  is  material,  or 
that  the  principle  of  perception  and 
thought  is  not  a  substance  distinct  from 
the  body,  but  the  result  of  corporeal  or- 
ganization. There  are  others  called  t^ 
this  name,  who  have  maintained  that 
there  is  nothing  but  matter  iti  tlbfe  \3r\- 
verse. 
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The  followers  of  the  late  Dr.  Priestley 
are  Cinsiderc^d  as  Materialists,  or  philo- 
sophical Necessarians.  According  to 
the  doctor's  writings,  he  believed.— 

1.  That  man  is  no  more  than  what  we 
now  see  of  him :  his  being  commences 
at  the  time  of  his  conception,  or  perhaps 
at  an  earlier   period,     Ihe  corporeal 
and  mental    facultiesi    inhering  in  the 
same  substance,  grow,  ripen,  and  decay 
together;   and  whenever  the  system  is 
dissolved,  it  continues  in  a  state  of  disso- 
lution, till  it  shall  please  that  Almighty 
Being[  who  callt* d  it  into  existenct*,  to  re- 
store It  to  life  again.    For  if  the  mental 
principle  were,  in  its  own  nature,  im- 
material and  immortal,  all  its  peculiar 
faculties  would  be  so  too ;  whereas  we 
see   that  every  faculty   of  the    mind, 
without   exception,  is  liable  to  be  im- 
paired, and  even  to  become  wholly  ex- 
tinct, before  death.   Since,  therefore,  all 
the  faculties  of  the   mind,   separately 
taken,  appear  to  be    mortal,  the  sub- 
stance, or  principle,  in  which  they  exist,  '■ 
must  be  pronounced  mortal  too.    Thus 
we  might  conciude  that  the  body  was 
mortal,  from  obs*  rving  that  all  the  se- 
parate senses  and  limos  were  liable  to! 
decay  and  perish. 

This  system  gives  a  real  value  to  the 
doctrine   of  the  resurrection    fn>m  the 
dead,  which  is  peculiar  to  revelation ; 
on  which  alone  the  sacred  writers  build 
all  our  hope  of  future  life :  and  it  ex- 
pUins    the    unifor-n    lunguHge    of    the 
Scriptures,  which  speak  of  one  duy  of 
judgment  for  all  mnnkiod .  and  repre- 
sent all   the  rewards  of  virtue,  and  all 
the  punishments  (if  vic^ .  as  taking  place  j 
at  that  awfu)  day,  and   not  before.    Inj 
the  Scriptures,  the  .eathi-os  are  repre  ! 
seated  <is  witinut  hope,  and  all  mankii-.d 
as  periMhiog  at  dt  ath,  if  there  be  no  re- 
surrection of  the  dead. 

The  apostle  Paul  ass  rts,  in  1  Cor. 
XV.  16,  that  if  (he  dead  rise  not,  then  fa 
not  Christ  risen  ;  and  if  Chnat  be  not 
raisedt  your  faith  in  vain,  ye  are  yet  in  ■., 
your  avu  :  then  they  also  who  are  fallen  ■ 
aUeefi  in  Christ  are  fierished.  And 
again,  ver.  .^2  If  the  dead  rue  not,  let 
U9  eat  and  drink,  for  to  morrow  we  die. 
In  the  whole  discourse,  he  does  not  even 
mention  the  doctrine  of  happiness  or  mi- 
aery  with<xit  the  body. 

If  we  s^^arch  the  Scriptures  for  pas- 
sages expressive  of  tht'  state  of  man 
at  death,  we  s^iail  find  such  declarations 
as  expressly  exclude  any  trace  r)f  sense, 
thou^lit,  or  *  njoyment.  See  Ps.  vi.  5. 
Job  XIV.  7,  &c. 

3.  That  there  is  some  fixed  law  of 
nature  respecting  the  will,  as  well  as 
the  other  powers  of  the   mind,  and 


every  thing  else  in  the  constitutioo  off 
nature ;  and  conse^ently  that  it  is  ne- 
ver determined  without  some  real  or 
apparent  cause  foreign  to  itself;  i.  e« 
without  some  motive  of  choice ;  or  that 
motives  influence  us  in  some  definite  and 
invariable  manner,  so  that  every  viola- 
tion or  choice,  is  constantly  regulated 
and  determined  by  what  precedes  it: 
and  this  constant  determination  of  miod* 
according  to  the  motives  presented  to 
it,  is  what  is  meant  by  its  neeesBory  de- 
termination. This  being  admitted  to  be 
fact,  ttiere  will  be  a  necessary  connenoQ 
between  all  things  past,  present,  and  to 
come,  in  the  way  of  proper  caoseand 
effect,  as  much  in  the  intellectual  as  in 
the  natural  world :  so  that  according  to 
the  established  laws  of  nature,  no  event 
could  have  been  otherwise  than  it  Aot 
Seen,  or  <«  to  be,  and  therefore  all  things 
past,  present,  and  to  come,  are  pre- 
cis^'ly  what  the  Author  of  Nature  really 
intended  them  to  be,  and  has  made  pro- 
vision for. 

I'o  establish  this  conclusion,  nothing 
is  necessary  but  that  throughont  att  na- 
ture the  same  consequences  should  in* 
variably  result  from  the  same  circum- 
stances. For  if  this  be  admitted,  it  will 
necessarily  follow,  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  any  system,  since  the  se- 
veial  parts  of  it  and  their  respective 
situations  were  appointed  by  the  Deity, 
the  first  change  would  take  place  ac- 
conling  to  a  certain  rule  established  by 
himself,  the  result  of  which  would  be  a 
new  situation;  after  which  the  same 
laws  Containing  another  change  would 
succeed,  iccirding  to  the  same  rules, 
and  so  on  for  ever ;  every  new  situa- 
tion invariably  leading  to  another,  and 
every  event,  from  the  commencement 
to  the  termination  of  the  system  being 
strictly  connected,  so  that,  unless  the 
fu'tdainental  laws  of  the  system  were 
changr-d  it  would  be  impossible  that 
any  event  should  have  been  otherwise 
th  in  it  was.  in  all  these  cases,  the  cir- 
cumstances precediut;  any  change  are 
called  the  causes  of  that  change:  and 
since  a  determinate  event,  or  effect, 
constantly  follows  certain  circumstances, 
or  causes,  the  connexion  between  cause 
and  effect  is  concluded  to  be  invariable, 
and  th-  ref  »re  necessary. 

It  is  universally  acknowledged,  that 
there  can  be  no  effect  without  an  ade- 
quate cause.  This  is  even  the  founda* 
tion  on  which  the  only  proper  argument 
for  the  being  ot  a  God  rests  And  the 
Necessarian  ass  rts,  that  if  in  any  given 
state  )f  mind,  with  respect  both  to  dis- 
positions and  motives,  two  different  de- 
terminations, or  volitions,  be  possible,  it 
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can  be  on  no  other  principle,  than  that 
one  of  them  shouM  cn!  e  under  the  de- 
scription of  an  efflct  without  a  caust- ; 
jast  as  if  the  beam  of  a  balance  iniglit 
iodine  either  wav,  thoug  .  loaded  with 
equal  weights.  And  it  any  thing  what- 
ever, even  a  Ihouviht  in  the  mmd  of 
man,  could  arise  withtiut  an  adequate 
cause,  any  thing  else,  the  mind  itsrli  or 
the  whole  univtTse,  might  likewise  txist 
without  an  adequate  cause. 

This  scheme  of  philosophical  neces- 
aity  implies  a  chain  of  causes  and  t  ffects 
eatablished  by  infinite  wisdom,  and  ter- 
minating in  the  greatest  good  of  the 
whole  universe ;  evils  of  all  kinds,  na- 
tural and  moral,  being  admitted,  as  far 
aa  they  contribute  to  that  end.  or  are  in 
the  nature  of  things  inseparable  from  it. 
Tioe  la  piroductive  not  of  good,  but  of 
evil  to  us,  both  here  and  hereafter, 
though  good  may  result  from  it  to  the 
whole  system;  and,  according  to  the 
fixed  laws  of  nature,  our  present  and 
future  happiness  necessarily  depend  on 
our  cultivating  good  dispositions. 

This  scheme  of  philosophical  neces- 
sity b  distinguished  from  the  Calvinistic 
doctrine  of  predestinaticMi  in  the  follow- 
ing particuii^rs: 

1.  No  Necessarian  supposes  that  any 
of  the  human  race  will  sufl^r  ett  rna'ly  i 
but  that  future  punishments  will  an- 
swer the  same  purpose  hs  t<  mporal 
ones  are  found  to  do;  all  of  which  tend 
to  good,  and  are  evidr  ntly  admitted  for 
that  purpose  Upon  the  d'^-.t'-ine  ol  ne- 
cessity, also,  the  mo^t  indifferent  actions 
of  men  are  equally  necessary  with  the 
most  important :  since  every  volition, 
like  any  other  effect,  must  have  an  ade- 
quate cause  depending  upon  the  pre- 
vious state  of  the  mind,  and  the  influ- 
ence to  which  it  is  exposed. 

2.  The  Necessarian  believes  that  his 
own  dispositions  and  actions  are  the  ne 
cessary  and  sole  means  of  his  present 
and  future  happiness ;  sn  that  in  the 
most  proper  sense  of  the  wnrds.  it  de- 
pends entirely  on  himself  whether  he 
be  virtuous  or  vicious,  happy  or  mise- 
rable. 

3.  The  (Jalvinistic  system  entirely  ex- 
cludes the  popular  notion  of  freewill. 
viz.  the  liberty  or  power  of  doing  what 
we  please,  virtuous  or  vicious,  as  lielnm: 
ing  to  every  person,  in  every  situation  ; 
which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  th' 
doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity,  and 
indeed  results  from  it. 

4.  The  Necessarian  believes  nothing 
of  the  posterity  of  Adam's  sinning  in 
bim,  and  of  their  being  liable  to  the 
wrath  of  (>od  on  that  account ;  or  the 
necessity  of  an   infinite  Being  making 


atonement  for  them  by  suffering  in  their 
stead,  ar.d  thus  n.aking  the  Deity  pro- 
pitious to  them.  He  believes  nothing  of 
all  the  actions  of  any  man  being  neces- 
sarily sinful ;  but,  on  the  contrar}', 
thinks  that  the  vei  y  worst  of  men  arc 
capable  of  benevolent  intentions  in  many 
thmgs  that  they  do ;  and  likewise  that 
very  ^oi.d  men  are  capable  of  falling 
from  virtue,  and  consequently  of  sinking 
into  final  perdition  Upon  the  principles 
ot  the  Necessarians,  also,  all  late  repent- 
ance, and  especially  after  long  and  con- 
firmed habits  of  vice,  is  altogether  and 
necessarily  ineffectual ;  there  not  b«'ing 
sufiici^nt  time  left  to  produce  a  change 
of  disposition  and  character,  which  can 
only  be  done  by  a  chan^  of  conduct  of 
propnrtionablv  long  cont' nuance. 

In  short,  the  three  doctrines  of  Ma- 
terialism, Philosophical  N.  ctssity,  and 
Sucinianism,  are  considered  as  iqually 
pi<rts  of  one  system  'I'hr  scheme  df 
N(  cessity  is  thr  immediate  result  of  the 
materiality  of  man ;  for  mechanism  is 
the  undoubted  consequence  of  material- 
ism, and  that  mun  is  wholly  material,  is 
eminently  subservii  nt  to  the  proper  or 
mere  humanity  of  Christ.  For  if  no  man 
have  a  soul  distinct  from  his  body, 
Christ,  who  in  all  other  respects  ap* 
pi  ared  aa  a  man,  C'  u^d  not  hav^  a  soul 
which  had  existed  befon  his  body:  and 
the  whole  doctrine  "f  the  pre-existence 
ot  &ouls.  of  which  the  opinion  of  the  pre- 
existence  of  t^hrist  is  a  branch,  will  be 
effrctual'y  overturned  Set  Nkcessi- 
TT,  Prk-existence,  Spikosism, 
Soul,  Unitarian,  and  books  under 
those  arti(  les 

ME.\NS  of  (iRACE  denote  those 
duties  we  perform  tor  the  purpose  of 
improving  <  ur  mi<  ds,  affecting  our 
hearts,  and  of  obtaining  spiritual  bless- 
ings ;  such  as  hearing  the  Gospel,  read- 
ing the  Scriptures,  self-examination, 
meditation,  prayer,  praise,  t'bristian 
conversation,  8cc.  The  means  are  to 
be  used  without  any  reference  to  merits 
hut  solely  with  a  de|>endence  on  the 
Divine  Being  ;  nor  can  we  ever  expect 
happiness  in  ourselves,  nor  be  good  ex- 
emplars to  others,  while  we  live  in  the 
n>  gleet  of  them.  It  is  in  vain  to  argue* 
th-it  the  divine  decree  supercedes  the 
necessity  of  them,  since  God  has  as  cer- 
tHinly  appoit^ted  the  means  as  the  end, 
Hcsides,  he  himself  generally  works  by 
them  ;  and  the  more  means  he  thinks 
proper  to  use,  the  more  he  displays  his 
glorious  perfections.  Jesus  Christ,  when 
on  earth,  ufcd  means;  he  prayed,  he 
exhorted,  and  did  good,  by  going  fror* 
place  to  place.  Indeed,  the  s>  stems « 
nature,  providttice«  «k\Cl  ^^t^^  vt^ 
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earned  od  by  means.  The  Scriptures 
abound  with  exhortations  to  them.  Matt 
y.  Rom.  xii  and  none  but  enthusiasts  or 
immoral  characters  ever  refuse  to  use 
tbt-m. 

MEDIATOR,   a  person  that  inter- 
venes between  two  parties  at  varianct* , 
in  order  to  reconcile  them.    Thus  Je- 
sus Christ  is  the  Mediator  between  an 
ofiended  God  and  sinful  man,  1  Tim.  ii. 
5.    Buth  Jews  and  Gentiles  have  a  no- 
tion of  a  Mediator :  the  Jews  call  the 
Messiah  k;;vdm  the  Mediator  or  Mid- 
dle One.    The  Persians  call  their  god 
Mithras,  fxwtm^  a  Mediator ;  and  the 
dzmons,  with  the  heathens,  seem  to  be, 
according  to  them,  mi  diators  betw<'en 
the  superior   gods  and  men.    Indeed, 
the  whole  religion  of  Paganism  was  a 
ffi^stem  of  mediation   and  intercession. 
The  idea,  therefore,  of  salvation  by  a 
Mediator,  is  not  so  novel  or  restricted 
as  some  imagine ;  and  the  Scriptures  of 
truth  inform  us,  that  it  is  only  by  this 
way  human  beings  can  arrive  to  eternal 
felicity,  Acts  iv.  12.  John  xiv.  6.    Man, 
ID  bis  state  of  innocence,  was  in  friend- 
ship with  God ;  but,  by  sinning  against 
him,  he  exposed  himself  to  his  just  dis- 
pleasure; his  powers  became  enfeebled, 
And  his  heart  filled  with  enmity  against 
him.  Rom.  viii.  6 :  he  was  driven  out  of 
his  paradisaical  Eden,  and  totally  inca- 
pable of  returning  to  God,  and  making 
satisfaction  to  his  justice.    Jesus  Christ, 
therefore,  was  the  appointed  Mediator 
to  bring  about  reconciliation,  Gen.   iii 
12.  Col.  i.  21 ;  and  in  the  fulness  of  time 
he  came  into  this  world,  obeyed  the  law, 
satisfied  justice,  and  brought  his  people 
into  a  state  of  grace  and  favour ;  yea, 
into  a  more  exalted  state  of  friendship 
with  God  than  was  lost  by  the  fall,  Eph. 
M.  18.    Now,  in  order  to  the  accomplish, 
ing  of  this  work,  it  was  necessary  thai 
the  Mediator  should  be  God  and  man  in 
one  person.    It  was  necessary  that  he 
should  l)e  man,   1.   That  he  might  be 
related  to  those  he  was  a  Mediator  and 
Redeemer  of. — 2.    That  sin  might   be 
satisfied  for,  ancj  reconciliation  be  made 
for  it,  in  the  same  nature  which  sinned 
^3.  It  was  proper  that  the  Mediator 
should  be  capable  of  obeyin.i;   the  law 
broken  by  the  sin  of  man,  as  a  divine 
person  could  not  be  subject  to  the  law, 
and  yield  obedience  to    it.    Gal.  iv.  4. 
Rom.  V.  19 — ^,   It  was  meet   that  the 
Mediator  should  be  man.  that  he  might 
be  capable  of  sufTtring  death  ;   fi^r,  as 
God,  he  could  not  die,  and  without  shed- 
ding of  blood  there  was  no  remission," 
Heb.  ii.  10,  15.  viii.  3.— .5.   It  was  fit  he ! 
should  be  man,  that  he  might  be  a  faith- 
fiil  bigh'pricst,  to  sympathise  with  his 


people  uadei^  all  their  trials,  tempta* 
tions.  &c    Heb.  ii.  17,  18.    Heb.  iv.  15, 
— 6.  It  was  fit  that  he  should'be  a  holf 
and   righteous  man,  free  from  all  sio, 
original  and  actual,  that  he  might  offer 
himself  without  spot  to  God,  taJie  away 
the  sins  of  men,  and  be  an  advocate  for 
them,  heb.  vii.  26.  ix.  U.   1  John  iiL5. 
But  it  was  not  enough  to  be  truly  maoy 
and  an  innocent  person :   he  must  be 
more  than  a  man  :  it  was  requisite  that 
he  should  be  God  also,  for,  1.  No  mere 
man  could  have  entereid  into  a  covenant 
with  God  to  mediate  between  him  and 
sinful  men.^2.   He  must  be  God«  to 
give  virtue  and  value  to  his  obedience 
and  sufferings ;  for  the  sufferings  of  men 
or  angels  would  not  have  beei>  sufficient 
-^.    Being  thus  God-man,  we  are  en- 
couraged to  hope  in  him.    In  the  person 
of  Jesus  Christ  the  object  of  trust  is 
brought  nearer  to  ourselves;  and  those 
well-known  tender  affections  which  are 
only  figuratively  ascribed  to  the  Deinr* 
are  in  our  great  Mediator  thoroughly 
realized.    Farther,  were  he  God«  and 
not  man,  we  shr)uld  approach  him  with 
fear  and  dread  ;  were  he  man  and  not 
God,  we  should  be  guilty  of  idolatry  to 
woraliip  and  trust  him  at  all,  Jer.  xvii.  5. 
The  plan  of  salvation,  therefore,  by  such 
a  Mediator,  is  the  most  suitable  to  hu- 
man beings  that  possibly  could  be ;  for 
here  "  mercy  ancf  truth  meet  together, 
righteousness    and    peace    kiss    each 
other,"  Phalm  Ixxxv.  10.    llie  proper- 
ties of  Christ  as  Mediator  are  these: 
1.  He  is  the  only  Mediator,  1  Tim.  ii. 
4.  Praying,  therefore,  to  saints  and  an- 
gels is  an  error  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  has  no  countenance  from  the  Scrip- 
ture.—2.   Christ  is  a  Mediator  of  men 
only,  not  of  angels :   good  angels  need 
not  any  ;  and  as  for  evil  angels,  none  Is 
provided  nor  admitted.— 3.   He  is  the 
Mediator  both  for  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
Eph.  ii.  18.  1  John  ii.  2.-4.  He  is  Me- 
diator  both  for  Old  and  New  Testament 
saints. — 5.   He  is  a  suitable,  constant, 
willing   and    prevalent  Mediator;    his 
mediation  always  succeeds,  and  is  infal- 
lible.    Gill's  Rody  of  Divinitv^  vol.  i.  oct. 
p.  336;   Witsii  fficon.  />c/.Hb.  iii  c.  4; 
Fuller* 8  Gospel  its  oxun   JVitness,  ch.  4.  p. 
2 ;  Hitrrio7i*8  Christ  Cnicifed,  p.  103,  &C. 
Dr.  (hocn  on  the  Pfrson  of  Ckriat ;    J)r. 
Goodwin's  Works ^  b.  iii. 

MEDITATION  is  an  act  by  which 
we  consider  any  thing  closely,  or  where- 
in the  soul  is  employed  in  the  search  or 
consideration  of  any  truth.  In  religion 
it  is  used  to  signify  tlie  serious  exercise 
of  the  understanding,  whereby  our 
thoughts  are  fixed  on  the  observation  of 
spiritual  things,   in  order  to  practice. 
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rvlyslic  tlivinfs  make  a  great  difference , 
between  meditaiion  and  contemplation  ;  j 
the  former  consists  in  discursive  acts  «.f ; 


taste  of  eternal  glory,   Psal.  Ixxiii.  25, 
26    2Cor.  V.  1,  &.c. 
MEEKNESS,  a  temper  of  mind  not 


the  soul,  considering  methodically  and  \\  easily  provoked  to  resentment.    Id  the 
with  attention  the  mysteries  of  faith  and '  Greek  language  it  is  sr^sc  quasi,  ^xec  fa- 


the  precepts  of  morality ;  and  is  per-  j 
fonned  l^  reflections  and  reasonings 
>f  hich  leave  behind  them  manifest  im- 
pressions on  the  brain.  The  pure  con- 
templative, they  say,  have  no  need  of 
ineditati(Ki,  as  seeing  all  things  in  God 
at  a  f^lance,  and  without  any  reflection. 
See  BsGUiNS  and  Quiktists. 

1.  Meditation  is  a  duty  which  ought 
to  be  attended  to  by  all  who  wish  well 
to  their  spiritual  interests.  It  ought  to 
be  deiUterate^  close,  and  perpettui\  Psalm 
czix.  97.  Psalm  i.  3 — 2.  The  subjectt 
nfhlch  ought  more  especially  to  engage 
the  Christian  mind  are  the  worlLs  of 
creation,  Psa.  xix.  the  perfections  of 
Gixl,  Deot.  xxxii.4;  the  excellencies. 


offices,  characters,  and  works  of  Christ,  ^  former  is  its  office,  especially  in  supe* 


Heb.  xii.  2,  3  ;  the  offices  and  opera 
tioos  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  John  xv.  and 
xvi.  the  various  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence, Psa.  xcvii  1,  2  ;  the  precepts, 
declarations,  promises,  &c.  of  God's 
word  Psalm  cxix  ;  the  value,  powers, 
and  immortality  of  the  soul,  Mark  viii. 
S6;  \he  noble,  beautiful,  and  benevolent 
plan  of  the  Gospel,   1  Tim.  i.  11  ;  the 


cilis,  eatinett  of  spirit,  and  thus  it  may 
be  justly  called ;  for  it  accommodates 
the  soul  to  every  occurrence,  and  so 
makes  a  man  easy  to  himself,  and  to  all 
about  him.  The  Latins  call  a  meek  nuiii 
mansuetuit  qu.  wanu  antetui,  wed  to  ths 
hand  i  which  alludes  to  the  taming  and 
reclaiming  of  creatures  wild  by  nature, 
and  bringing  them  to  be  tractable  and 
familiar,  James  iii.  7,  8 ;  so  where  the 
grace  of  meekness  reigns,  it  subdues 
the  impetuous  disposidon,  and  learns  it 
submissio  and  forgiveness.  It  teaches 
us  to  govern  our  own  anger  whenever 
we  are  at  any  time  provoked  and  pa- 
tiently to  bear  the  anger  of  others,  that 
it  may  not  be  a  provocation  to  us.    The 


riors ;  the  latter  in  inferiors,  and  both 
in  equals,  James  iii.  13.  The  excellency 
of  tuch  a  spirit  appears^  if  we  Consider 
that  it  enables  us  to  gain  a  victory  over 
corrupt  nature,  Prov.  xvi  32 ;  tnat  it 
is  a  beauty  and  an  ornament  to  human 
beings,  1  Pet.  iii.  4 ;  that  it  is  obedience 
to  (yod's  word,  and  conformity  to  the 
best  patterns,  Eph.  v.  1,  2.  Phil.  iv.  8. 
necessity  of  a  personal  interest  in  and  j!  It  is  productive  of  the  highest  peace  to 
experience  of  its  power,  John  iii.  3;  the  ij  the  possessor,  Luke  xxi.  19.  Matt.  xi. 
depravity  of  our  nature,  and  the  free-  \\  28,  29.  It  fits  us  for  any  duty,  instruc- 
dom  of  divine  grace  in  choosin);,  ado])t-  \  tion,  relation,  condition,  or  persecution. 


of  death,  Heb  ix.  27;  the  resurreciion  jOlwerve  the  many  examples  of  it:  Je- 
nntl  judgment  to  come,  1  Cor.  xv.  50,  j  sus  Christ,  Matt,  xi  28 ;  Abraham, 
&C.  and  the  future  state  of  eternal  re-jGen.  xiii.  Gen.  xvi.  5,  6;  Moses, 
wards  and  punishments.  Matt.  xxv.  \\  Numb.  xii.  3 ;  David,  Zech.  xii.  8.  2 
These  are  some  of  the  most  important  Sam.  xvi,  10.  12,  Psa.  cxxxi.  2  ;  Paul, 
subjects  on  which  we  should  meditate.  •  1  Cor.  ix.  19.  How  lovely  a  spirit  it  is 
— ^.  To  fyerform  tlds  (Ittfy  ariq-ht,  vfe  shciM  ;  in  itself,  and  how  it  secures  us  from  a 
be  much  in  prayer,  Luke  xviii.  1  ;  avoid  I  variety  of  evils.  That  peculiar  pro- 
n  worldly  spirit,  1  John  ii.  15  ;  beware  ,'  mises  are  made  to  such.  Matt.  v.  5.  Isa. 
of  sloth,  Heb.  vi.  11  ;  take  heed  of  sen- jjlxvi.  2.  That  such  give  evidence  of 
sual  pleasures.  James  iv.  4;  watch  ij  their  being  under  the  influence  of  di- 
against  the  devices  of  Satnn,  1  Pet.  v.li  vine  gr.ice,  and  shall  enjoy  the  divine 
•S ;  be  often  in  retirement,  Psalm  iv.  4 ;  i|  blessing,  Isa.  Ivii.  15.  See  Henry  en 
embrace  the  most  favourable  oppuTlu- \' »\fe'fl^ne*8  t  J)nnlop*»  Set^moM^  vol.  ii.  p. 
nilies,  the  calmness  of  the  morning, !' 434 ;  Enma*  Sermons  on  the  Christian 
Psa.  V.  1.  3;  the  solemnity  of  the  even-  j;  Temper,  sermon  29;  Tiilofaonon  1  Pet. 
ing,  CJen.  xxiv.  (V?  ;  saljbath  days,  Psa.  ii  21 ;  and  on  Matt.  v.  44;  Lo^an*s  Ser^ 
cxviii.  24;  sacramental  occasions,  &c.  l  won*,  vol.  i.  ser.  10;  and  Jortins  Sermons, 
1  Cor  xi.  28. — K   The  advanta^^s  re- j,  ser.  11.  vol  iii. 

suiting  from  this  are,  improvement  of'     MEE  TING  HOUSK.  a  place  appro- 
the  faculties  of  the  soul,  Pnn-.  xvi.  22  ; ,.  priated  by  Dissenters  for  the  purpose  of 
the  affections  are  raised  to  Gm!,  Psalm  ;  public  worship.    Since  the  act  of  uni- 
xxxix.  1.  4;    an    enio>'ment   of   divine  j  formity  passed,  1662,  by  which  so  roar 
peace  and  felicity,  Phil.  iv.  6.  7;  holi- ^1  hundreds   of    ministers    were    eject! 
nc«  of  life  is  promoted,  Psal.  cxix.  59.  •  from  their  livings,  meeting-hou^^  Vvv 
^):  and  we  thereby  exprrienre  n  fnrc-  "become  vcrv  \u\ti\tTW\H.    Tcsv   ^  ^Rfc 
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derable  time,  indeed,  tliey  were  prohi- 
bited by  the  conventicle  act ;  but,  at  last, 
tderatioD  being  granted  to  Dissenters, 
they  enjoyed  the  orivilege  of  meeting 
and  worshipping  GckI  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  own  consciences,  and 
which  they  still  possess  to  this  day. 
The  number  of  meeting-houses  in  Lon- 
don may,  perhaps,  amount  to  .tbout  150, 
though  some  reckon  upwards  of  300.  In 
all  the  respectable  towns,  and  even  in 
many  villages  of  Elngland,  there  are 
meeting-houses ;  and,  within  a  few  yean^ 
they  have  greatly  Increased. 

MELANC  HOLY,  sadness  or  glrom ; 
arising  either  from  the  habit  of  body,  or 
the  state  of  the  mind.  To  remove  it, 
the  following  remedies  may  be  applied. 
1.  Early  risinj;.  2.  Plain  nourishing  food. 
3.  Exercise  m  the  open  air.  Or  if  it 
arises  particularly  from  the  mind,  1. 
Associate  with  the  cheerful.  2.  Study 
the  Scriptures.  3.  Consider  the  amiable 
character  of  God.  4.  Avoid  sin  5.  Be 
much  in  prayer-  See  Burton,  Baxter,  and 
Robert  on  Melanchohf. 

MELATONI,  so  called  from  one 
Mileto,  who  taught  that  not  the  soul, 
but  the  body  of  man,  was  made  after 
God's  image. 

MELCHIZEDEZIANS,  a  denom1> 
nation  which  arose  about  the  lieginning 
of  the  third  century  They  affirmed 
that  Melchizedeck  was  not  a  man,  but  a 
heavenly  power  superior  to  Jesus  Christ ; 
for  Melcnizedeck,  they  said,  was  the 
intercessor  and  mediator  of  the  angels; 
and  Jesus  Christ  was  only  so  fOr  man, 
and  his  priesthood  only  a  copy  of  that  of 
Melchizedeck. 

MELCHITES,  the  name  given  to 
the  Syriac,  Egyptian,  and  other  Chris- 
tians of  the  Levant.  I'he  Melchites, 
excepting  some  few  points  of  little  or  no 
importance,  which  relate  only  to  cere- 
monies, and  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
arc,  in  every  respect,  professed  Greeks; 
but  they  are  governed  by  a  partic\i1ar 
patriarch,  who  assumes  the  title  of  Pa- 
triarch of  Antioch.  They  celebrate 
mass  in  the  Arabian  language.  The  re- 
ligious among  the  Melchites  follow  the 
rule  of  St.  Basil,  the  common  rule  of  all 
the  Greek  monks. 

MELETIANS,  the  name  of  a  consi- 
derable party  who  adhered  to  the  cause 
of  Meletius,  bishop  of  Lycopolis,  in  Up- 
per Egypt,  after  he  was  depasecl,  about 
the  year  306,  by  Peter,  bishop  r.f  Alex- 
andria, under  the  charge  of  his  having 
sacrificed  to  the  gods,  and  having  been 
guilty  of  other  heinous  crimes ;  though 
Epiphanius  makes  his  only  failing  to 
have  been  an  excessive  severity  against 
the  lapsed.    This  dispute,  which  was  at 


first  a  personal  difference  between  Me- 
letius and  Peter,  became  a  religious 
contrcversy  ;  and  the  Meletian  party 
^ubsist(  d  in  the  fiftli  ceniurv,  but  was 
crr.demT:rd  by  the  first  council  t»f  Nice. 

MEMORY,  a  facuU>  of  the  mind, 
which  presents  to  us  ideas  cr  notions  of 
things  that  are  past  accompatiitd  with 
i)  persuasion  that  the  tliin^rs  themselves 
were  formerly  r«al and  present  When 
we  remember  with  little  or  no  effort,  it 
it  is  called  remembrance  simply,  or  me- 
mory, and  s<  metimes  passive  memory. 
VVhen  we  endeavour  to  remember  what 
does  not  immediate  ly  and  of  itself  oc- 
cur, it  is  call'  d  active  memory,  or  re- 
collection, A  good  memory  has  these 
several  quaifications :  1.  It  is  ready  to 
receive  and  admit  with  great  ease  the 
various  ideas,  both  of  words  and  things, 
which  are  learned  or  taught. — 2.  It  is 
large  and  copious  to  treasure  op  these 
ideas  in  gn  at  number  and  vanety.— 3. 
It  is  strong  and  durable  to  retain,  for  a 
considerable  time,  those  woids  or 
thoughts  which  are  committed  to  it. — 4. 
It  is  faithful  and  active  to  suggest  and 
recollect,  upon  every  proper  occasion^ 
all  those  words  or  thoughts  which  it 
hath  treasured  up  As  this  facul^  may 
be  injured  by  neglect  and  slothfulness,  we 
will  here  subj<  in  a  few  of  the  best  rules 
which  have  been  given  for  the  improve- 
ment of  it.  1  We  should  form  a  clear 
and  distinct  apprehension  of  the  things 
which  we  commit  to  memony.— 2.  Be- 
ware of  every  sort  of  intemperance,  for 
that  greatly  impairs  the  faculties.— 3. 
If  it  be  weak  we  must  nt^t  overload  it, 
but  charge  it  only  with  the  most  useful 
and  solid  notions.— 4.  We  should  take 
every  opportunity  of  uttering  our  best 
th'^ughts  in  conversation,  as  this  will 
deeply  imprint  them  —5.  We  should 
join  to  the  id*- a  we  wish  to  remember, 
some  other  idea  that  is  more  familiar  to 
us,  which  bears  some  similitude  to  it, 
either  in  its  nature,  or  in  the  sound  of 
the  word  —6.  We  should  think  of  it  be- 
fore we  go  to  sleep  at  night,  and  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning,  when  the  fa- 
culties are  fresh  — 7.  Method  and  regula- 
rity in  the  things  we  commit  to  the  me- 
mory are  necessary.— 8.  Often  thinking, 
writing,  or  talking,  on  the  subfecta  we 
wish  to  remember  —9.  Fervent  aud  fre- 
quent prayer.  See  WattB  on  the  Mind, 
chap.  17;  Grey's  Memoria  Technica; 
Bothers*  P/easurrs  of  Memory  ;  Reuft 
Inieli  Powers  of  Man,  303,  310,  338, 
356. 

MENANDRIANS,  the  most  ancient 
branch  of  Gnostics;  thus  called  from 
Menander  their  chief,  said  by  some, 
without  sufiicieot  foundation,   to  have 
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been  a  di.=icijj]e  of  Simon  Magus,   and 
himself  a  reputed  magician. 

He  tau^'ht,  that  no  pers'-n  could  be 
savtrd  unless  he  were  baptized  in  his 
name :  and  he  conferred  a  peculiar  sort 
of  baptism,  which  would  render  those 
who  received  it  immonal  in  the  next 
world;  exhibiting  himself  to  the  world 
with  the  phrenzy  of  a  lunatic  more  than 
the  founder  of  a  sect  as  a  promised  sa- 
vfoor ;  for  it  appears  by  the  testimonies 
of  Iranxus,  Justin,  and  TertuUian,  that 
he  pretended  to  be  one  of  the  xons  sent 
from  the  pleroma,  or  ecclesiastical  re- 
gions, to  succour  the  souls  that  lay 
groaning  under  bodily  oppression  and 
servitude ;  and  to  maintain  them  against 
the  violence  and  stratat;ems  of  the  dx* 
mons  that  hold  the  reigns  of  empire  in 
this  sublunary  world.  As  tliis  doctrine 
was  boilt  upon  the  same  foundation 
with  that  of  Simon  Magus,  the  ancient 
writers  look  upon  him  as  the  instructor 
of  Afenander.    See  Simonians 

MENDICANTS,  or  Bkgging 
Fhiars,  sevt-ral  orders  of  religious 
in  popish  countries,  who,  having  mi 
•ettled  revenues,  are  supported  by  the 
charitable  contributions  they  receive 
from  others. 

This  sort  of  society  began  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  the  members 
of  it,  by  the  tenor  of  their  institution, 
were  to  remain  entirely  destitute  of  all 
fixed  revenues  and  possessions;  though 
in  process  of  time  their  number  became 
a  heavy  tax  upon  the  people.  Innocent 
ni  was  the  hrst  of  the  pc^pes  who  per- 
ceived the  liccessity  of  instituting  such 
an  order ;  and  accordingly  he  gave  auch 
monastic  societies  as  mnde  a  profession 
of  poverty,  the  most  istinguishiov 
marks  of  his  protection  and  favour. 
They  were  also  encouraged  and  patro- 
nized by  the  succeeding  pontiffs,  when 
experience  had  demonstrated  their 
public  and  extensive  usefulness.  But 
when  it  became  generally  known  that 
they  had  such  a  peculiar  place  in  the 
esteem  and  protection  of  the  rul'-rs  of 
the  church,  their  number  grew  to  such 
an  enormous  and  unwieldlv  multitude, 
and  swarmed  so  prodigiously  in  all  the 
European  provinces,  that  they  became 
a  burden,  not  only  to  the  pcc^Ie  but  to 
the  church  itself.  The  great  incon 
veiuence  that  arose  from  the  excessive 
multiplication  of  the  Mendicant  orders 
wat  remedied  by  (Jregory  X.,  in  a 
eeneral  council,  which  he  assembled  at 
Lyons  in  1272 ;  for  here  all  the  religious 
onleri  that  had  sprung  up  after  the 
council  held  at  Rome  in  1215,  under  the 
pontificate  of  Innrxent  III.  were  sup 
pressed ;  and  the  extravagant  multitude 


of  Mendicants,  as  Gregory  called  them, 
were  reduced  to  a  smaller  number,  and 
confined  to  the  four  following  societies 
or  denominations,  viz.  the  IJominicans, 
the  Franciscans,  the  Carmelites,  and 
the  Augustins,  or  hermits  of  St  Au* 
gustin. 

As  the  pontiffs  allowed  these  four 
Mendicant  orders  the  liberty  of  travel- 
ling wherever  they  thought  proper,  of 
conversing  with  perscms  of  every  rank^ 
of  instructing  the  youth  and  multitude 
wherever  they  went;  and  as  those 
monks  exhibited,  in  their  outward  ap- 
pearance and  manner  of  life,  more 
striking  marks  of  gravity  and  holiness 
than  were  observable  in  the  other 
monastic  societies,  thev  rose  all  at  once 
to  the  very  summit  ot  fame,  and  were 
regarded  with  the  utmost  esteem  and 
veneration  through  all  the  countries  of 
Europe  The  enthusiastic  attachment 
to  these  sanctimonious  beggars  went  so 
far,  that,  as  we  learn  from  the  most 
authentic  records,  several  cities  were 
divided  or  cantoned  cut  into  four  parts* 
with  a  view  to  these  four  orders :  the 
first  part  being  assigned  to  the  Domini- 
cans, the  second  to  the  Franciscans, 
the  third  to  the  Carmelites,  and  the 
fourth  to  the  Augustins.  The  people 
were  unwilling  to  receive  the  sacra- 
ments from  any  other  hands  than 
those  of  the  Mendicants,  to  whose 
churches  thry  crowded  to  perform 
their  devotions  while  living,  and  were 
extremely  desirous  to  deposit  there 
also  their  remains  after  death.  Nor 
did  the  influence  and  credit  of  the  Men- 
dicants end  here  ;  for  we  find  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  and  of  the  succeeding  ages* 
that  they  were- emplfiyed  not  only  in 
spiritual  matters,  but  also  in  temporal 
and  political  affairs  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence, in  composing  the  differences 
of  princes,  concluding  treaties  of  peace« 
concerti'.iv:  alliance's,  presiding  in  cabinet 
councils,  governing  courts,  levying  taxes» 
and  other  occupations,  not  only  remote 
from,  but  absolutely  inconsistent  >»ith 
the  monastic  character  and  profession. 
H«)wever.  the  power  nf  the  Dominicans 
and  Franciscans  greatly  surpassed  that 
of  the  other  two  orders,  insomuch  that 
these  two  orders  were,  before  the  re- 
formation, what  the  Jesuits  have  been 
since  that  happy  and  glorious  period  ; 
the  very  soul  of  the  hierarchy,  the  en- 
gines of  the  state,  the  secret  springs  of 
all  the  motions  "f  the  one  and  the  other, 
and  the  authors  and  directors  of  every 
great  and  important  event,  both  in  the 
religious  and  political  world.  By  very 
quick  progression  their  pride  %tA  ^"oni^ 
hdencc  arrived  aX  «aOft.  ^  \C\V:^^  ^Qwifc 
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ihef  had  the  presumption  to   declare 
poblickly,  that  they  had  a  divine  impulse 
and  commission  to  illustrate  and  main- 
tain the  religion  of  Jesus.   They  treated 
with  the  utmost  insolence  and  contempt 
all  the  different  orders  of  the  priest- 
hood; they  affirmed,  without  a  blush, 
that  the  true  method  of  obtaining  saU 
vation  was   revealed   to  them   alone; 
proclaimed  with   ostentation  the  su|>e- 
rior   efficacy  and  virtue  of  their  in- 
dulgences ;  and  vaunted  beyond  measure 
their  interest  at  the  court  of  heaven, 
and  their  familiar  connexions  with  the 
Supreme  Being,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
the  saints  in  glory.    By  these  impious 
wiles  they  so  deluded   and   captivated 
the  miserable,   and   blinded  the  multi- 
tude,  that  they  would  not   intrust  any 
other  but  the  Mendicants,  with  the  care 
of  their   souls.    They   retained    their 
credit  and  influence  to  such  a  degree 
towards    the  close    of   the   fourteenth 
century,  that  great  numbers  of  both 
sexes,  some  in  health,  others  in  a  state 
of  infirmity,  others  at  the  point  of  death, 
earnestly  desired  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Mendicant  order,  which  they  look- 
ed upon  as  a  sure  and  infallible  method 
of  rendering  heaven  propitious  —Many 
made  it  an  essential  part  of  their  last 
wills,  that  their  bodies  after  death  should 
be  wrapped  in  old   ragged  Dominican; 
or    Franciscan    habits,    and    interred' 
among  the  Mendicants.     For  such  was 
the  barbarous  superstition  and  wretched 
ignorance  of  this  age,  that  people  uni- 
versally   believed   they   should    readi- 
ly obtain    mercy  from    Christ   at   the 
day  of  judgment,  if  they  appeared  be- 
fore his  tribunal    associated   with   the ; 
Mendicant  friars.  | 

About  this  time,   however,  they  fell 
under  a  universal  odium;   but,  being 
resolutely  protected  against  all  opposi-  > 
tion,  whether  open   or   secret,    by  the. 
popes,  who  regarded  them  as  their  best . 
friends    and    most    effectual    supports, ; 
they  suffered  little  or  nothing  from  the . 
efforts   of  their  numerous  adversaries. 
In   the   fifteenth  century,  besides  their , 
arrogance,  which  was  excessive,  a  quar  ; 
relsome  and    litigious    spirit  prevailed; 
among  them,  and  drew  upon  them  justly  | 
the  displeasure  and  indignation  of  many.. 
By  affording  refuge  at  this  time  to  the 
Beguins   in   their  order,   they  btcame, 
offendve  to  the  bishops,  and  were  her  -' 
by  involved  in  difficulties  and  perplex!  •  | 
ties  of  various  kinds.    They  lost  their  I 
credit  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  their  ' 
rustic  impudence,   their  ridiculous  su- 
perstitions,   their    ignorance,    cru/lty, ; 
and  brutish  manners.     They  discovered  j 
the  most  barbarous  aversion  to  the  arts  ■ 


and  sciences,  and  expressed  a  like  stb* 
horrence  of  certain  eminent  and  learned 
men,  who  endeavoured  to  open  the 
paths  of  science  to  the  pursuits  of  the 
studious  youth,  recommended  the  cul- 
ture of  the  mind,  and  attacked  the  bar- 
barism of  the  age  in  their  writings  and 
discourses.  Their  general  character, 
together  with  other  circumstances,  con- 
curred to  render  a  reformation  desira- 
ble, and  to  accomplish  this  happy  event. 
Among  the  number  of  Mendicants  are 
also  ranked  the  Capuchins,  Recollects, 
Minims,  and  others,  who  are  branches 
or  derivations  from  the  former. 

Buchannan  tells  us,  the  Mendicants  in 
Scotland*  under  an  appearance  of  beg- 
gary, lived  a  very  luxurious  life ;  whence 
one  wittily  called  them  not  Mendicant, 
but  Manducant  friars. 

MENNONl  I ES,  a  sect  in  the  Uni- 
ted  Provinces,  in  most  respects  the 
same  with  those  in  other  places  called 
AnabafitiBta  They  had  their  rise  in 
1536,  when  Meuno  Simon,  a  native  of 
Friesland,  who  had  been  a  Romish 
priest,  and  a  notorious  profligate,  re« 
signed  his  rank  and  office  in  the  Romish 
church,  and  publickly  embraced  the 
communion  of  the  Anabaptists. 

Menno  was  born  at  Witmarsam,  a 
village  in  the   neighbourhood  of   Bols- 
wert,  in  Friesland,   in  the   year  1505, 
and  died  in  1561,  in  the  duchy  of  Hol- 
stein,  at  the  country-seat  of   a  certain 
nobleman    not    far    from  the    city  of 
Oldesl'^e,  who,  moved  with  compassion 
by  the  view  of  the  perils  to  which  Men- 
no  was   exposed,    and  the  snares  that 
were  daily  laid  for  his  ruin,  took  him, 
with  certain  of  his  associates,  into  his 
protection,    and    gave  him  an  asylum. 
The  writings  of  Menno,  which  are  al- 
most  all   composed   in  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage, were  published  in  folio  at  Am- 
sterdam, in  the  year  1651.    About  the 
year  1537,  Menno  was  earnestly  solicit- 
ed by  many  of  the  sect  with  which  he 
connected    himself,    to   assume  among 
them  the  rank  and  functions  of  a  public 
teacher;  and,   as  he  looked   upon  the 
persons  who  made  this  proposal   to  be 
exempt  from  the  fanatical  phrensy  of 
their  bivthren  at  Munster  (though  ac- 
conliiii^    to   other  accounts  they   were 
originally  of  the  same  stamp,  only  ren- 
dered sumewhat  wiser  by  their  suffer- 
ings)   he    yielded    to   their  entreaties. 
From  this  period  to  the  end  of  his  life 
he  travelled  from  one  country  to  ano- 
ther with  his  wife  and  children,  exer- 
cising his  ministry,  under  pressures  and 
caUmitit's  of  various    kinds,    that  suc- 
ceeded each  other  without  interruption, 
and   constantly  exposed  to  the  danger 
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nt  ialline  a  victim  totlie  severity  of  the 
laws.  Last  and  West  Friesland,  to- 
gether with  the  province  of  Groningen, 
were  first  v; sited  by  this  z  alous  apos- 
tle of  the  Anabaptists;  from  whence  he 
directed  his  course  into  Holland,  Guel- 
derland,  Brabant,  and  Westphalia; 
continued  it  through  the  German  pro- 
vinces that  lie  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic 
sea,  and  penetrated  so  far  as  Livonia. 
In  all  these  places  his  ministeral  la 
hours  were  attended  with  remarkable 
success,  and  added  to  kis  sect  a  prodi- 
f;ious  Dumber  of  followers.  Hence  he 
is  deservedly  considered  as  the  com- 
mon chief  of  almost  all  the  Anabafitiath^ 
and  the  parent  of  the  sect  that  stiil  sub- 
«sts  under  that  denomination.  Mcnno 
was  a  man  of  genius,  though  not  of  a  very 
sound  judgment :  he  possessed  a  natural 
and  persuasive  eloquence,  and  such  a 
degree  of  learning  as  made  him  pass 
for  an  oracle  in  the  estimation  of  the 
ranltitude.  He  appears,  moreover,  to 
have  been  a  man  of  probity,  of  a  meek 
and  tractable  spirit,  gentle  in  his  man- 
ners, pliable  and  obsequious  in  his  com- 
merce with  |)ersons  of  all  ranks  and 
characters,  and  extremely  zealous  in 
promoting  practical  religion  and  virtue, 
which  he  recommended  by  his  exam- 
ple as  well  as  by  his  precepts.  The 
plan  of  doctrine  and  discipline  drawn 
up  by  Menno  was  of  a  much  more  mild 
and  moderate  nature  than  that  of  the 
furious  and  fanatical  Anabaptists, 
(whose  tumultuous  proceedings  have 
been  recited  under  that  ariicK',)  but 
somewhat  more  severe,  though  more 
clear  and  consistent  than  the  doctrine 
of  the  wiser  branches  of  that  sect,  who 
aimed  at  nothing  men*  Chan  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Christian  church  to  its  pri- 
mitive purity.  Accordingly,  he  con- 
demned the  plan  of  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline that  was  founded  on  the  pros- 
pect of  a  new  kingdom,  to  be  miracu* 
lously  established  by  Jesus  Christ  on 
the  ruins  ot  civil  government,  and  the 
destruction  of  human  rulers,  and  which 
had  been  the  fatal  -and  pestilential 
source  of  such  dreudful  commoticnis, 
su-  h  ext'Cr;il;le  rebellions,  and  such 
enormous  crimes,  ilc  declared  public- 
ly his  disliLc  of  that  d(x:trine  which 
iwinted  out  the  appr«  ach  of  a*  marvel- 
lous reformation  in  the  church  by  the 
means  of  a  new  and  extraordinary 
effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  ex- 
pressed his  abhorrence  of  the  licentious 
tenets  which  several  of  the  Anat)aptistd 
had  maintained  with  respect  to  the  law- 
fulness of  ])oiygamy  and  divorct:;  and, 
tinully,  considi:rcd  as  unworthy  of  tulc- 
liilion  tl\')s*.'  lanulit«  wliu  were  fjl  upi.i 


ion,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  continued  to 
descend  into  the  minds  of  many  chosen 
i)elievers,  in  as  extraordinary  a  manner 
as  he  did  at  the  first  establish m<.nt  of 
the  Christian  church,  and  that  he  testi- 
fied his  peculiar  presence  to  several  of 
the  faithful  by  miracles,  predictions, 
dreams,  and  visions  of  vanous  kinds. 
He  retained,  indeed,  the  doctrines  com- 
monly received  among  the  Anabaptists, 
in  relation  to  the  baptism  of  infants ;  the 
mUlennium^  or  one  thousand  years*  reign 
of  Christ  upon  earth;  the  exclusion  of 
magistrates  from  the  Christian  church  ; 
the  abolition  of  war;  and  the  prohibi- 
tion of  oaths  enjoined  by  our  Saviour; 
and  the  vanity,  as  well  as  the  pernicious 
effects  of  human  science.  But  while 
Menno  retained  thest-  doctrines  in  a 
general  sense,  he  explained  and  modified 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  made  them 
resemble  the  religious  tenets  that  were 
universally  received  iu  the  Protestant 
churches;  and  this  rendered  them 
agreeable  to  many,  and  made  them  ap- 
pear inoBV-nsive  even  to  numbers  who 
had  no  inclinatioo  to  embrace  them. 
It,  however,  so  hapi)ened,  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  doctrines  considered  in  them- 
selves, the  eloquence  of  Menno,  which 
set  theai  off  to  sudi  advantage,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  gave  a  high 
degree  of  credit  to  the  religious  system 
of  this  famous  teacher  among  the  Ana- 
baptists, so  that  it  made  a  rapid  pn)- 
gress  in  that  sect.  And  thus  it  was  in 
consequence  of  the  ministry  of  Menno, 
that  the  different  sorts  of  Anabaptists 
agreed  together  in  excluding  from  their 
communion  the  fanatics  that  dishonour- 
ed it,  and  in  renouncing  all  tenets  that 
were  detrimental  to  the  authority  of 
civil  government,  and  by  aii  unexpected 
coalition  formed  themselves  iuto  one 
community. 

Though  the  Mennooites  usually  pass 
for  a  sect  of  Anabaptist-s,  yet  M.  Her- 
man Schyn,  a  Mennonite  minister,  wlio 
has  published  their  history  and  apolog}\ 
maintains,  that  they  are  not  Anabaptists 
either  by  principle  or  orighi.  However, 
nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  this 
fact,  VIZ.  that  the  first  Menmjiite  con- 
gregations were  composed  of  the  differ- 
ent sorts  of  Anabaptists ;  of  those  who 
had  been  alwaysinnoffensive  and  upright, 
and  of  those  who.  before  their  conver- 
sion by  the  ministry  of  Menno,  had  been 
seditious  fanatics :  besides,  it  is  alK  ged, 
that  the  Mennonites  do  actually  retain 
at  this  day  some  of  th(.sc  o|iinions  and 
doctrines  which  led  the  seditious  and 
turijulent  Anabaptists  of  old  to  the  c  oi- 
mission  ol  so  many  and  vwcVv  viwvvLtvww^ 
I  'imes',  so.ch \>utt\<v\VA\A\'  vik\V^ vV cwv 
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ciHic^rniDc;  the  natare  of  Clin««t'8  king- 1 
dow,  or  of  the  church  of  the  New  Tvs  \ 
tament,  though  nuxlifi'd  in  suc.^  a  man- 
Der  as  to  have  lobt  its  I'.oxidus  qu».1itic:s, 
and  to  be  no  longer  |)t-rnici  us  in  its  in 
fluence. 

The  Mi.nnonitcs  are  subdivid*»(l  into 
several  s»  cis,  wbt*r-  ut"  tht-  tw  .  principal 
art  the  Ftandriunt,  or  F  eoiu^Kiins, 
and  the  ll'aitrlandiang.  Tnt-  opiiiii>tYs, 
says  Moshi  ini,  thiit  are  held  !••  common 
by  tht  Mennonitcs  seem  to  be  all  deri- 
ved from  this  fundamental  priociple.— 
that  the  kingd  m  which  Christ  establish- 
ed upon  earth  is  a  viMblc  church,  or 
community,  into  which  the  h«  ly  and 
just  alone  are  to  be  admitted;  and 
which  is  consequently  exempt  from  all 
those  institutions  and  rules  of  disci- 
pline that  have  been  invented  by  hu 
man  wisdom  for  the  correction  and 
reformation  of  the  wicked.  This  prin- 
ciple, indeed,  was  avowi-d  by  the  an- 
cient Mennonitf  8.  iHit  it  is  now  alm^iSt 
wholly  renounced  :  neverthe  ess,  from 
this  ancient  dtctrine  m^ny  of  the 
religious  opinions  that  distin^fuish  the 
Mt-nnonites  trom  all  other  Christian 
communities  st-i-m  to  be  derived.  In 
Consrquence  ol  this  dortrine,  tl»ey  ad- 
mit ncm-  to  the  sacram*  nt  of  baptism 
but  persons  that  are  coint-  to  the  full 
use  of  their  reason  ;  tin  y  neithr  r  'idmit 
civil  rulers  into  their  coiiimuninn.  nrv 
allow  any  of  their  membt  rs  !••  pertorm 
ihf  funetions  ot  inagistracy  ;  thry  deii) 
the  lawfulness  of  reprlliiiK  force  b\ 
force;  and  consider  \^ar.  in  all  its 
shapes,  as  unchristi  =n  and  ur.jiist:  the) 
en'trtaiii  the  utmost  aversiou  to  ttie 
execution  of  jusiice,  and  more  esptcial- 
ly  to  capital  punishments:  and  thy 
also  refuse  to  confirm  their  testimony 
by  an  oath.  The  particular  smtiments 
that  divided  the  moi-e  considerable 
societies  of  the  Mennonites,  are  the 
following :  1'he  rigid  Mennonites,  call- 
ed the  Flamingianst  maintain  with 
various  degrees  of  rigour  the  opinions 
of  their  founder  Menno,  as  to  the'  hn- 
inan  nature  of  Christ,  alleging  that  it 
was  produced  in  the  womb  of  t!ie  Vir- 
gin by  the  creating  j)ow«r  of  the  Ho y 
Ghost ;  the  obligation  that  binds  us  to 
wash  the  feet  of  strangers,  in  conse- 
quence of  our  Saviour's  command ; 
the  necessity  of  exconinmnicatiog  and 
avoiding,  as  one  would  do  the  plague, 
not  ooly  avowed  sinners,  but  also  all 
those  who  depart,  even  in  some  light 
instances  pertaining  to  dress,  &c.  from 
the  simplicity  of  their  ancestors;  the 
contempt  due  to  human  learning ;  and 
other  matters  of  less  moment  liow- 
crer,  thin  austere  BVatem  declines,  and 


the  rif^  MenDODites  are  gradoaUy  ap- 
proaching towards  the  opinions  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  more  moderate,  or  lllarer- 
uifidianb 

The  first  settlement  of   the  Menno- 
nites in  till   Unittd  Provinces  was  grant- 
ed them  by  \V;  Ham,  prince  ol  Orange, 
tow.trds  the  close  (>f  the  sixteenth  ctn- 
tury ;  but  it  was  not  befoie  the  folow- 
;i'ig  crntury  that  their  lilj^-rty  and  tran« 
•quility  wre  fizrd   upo.i   solid  founda- 
'ti>!ns.  when,  b>'  aconfessi  not  faith  pub- 
lished in   the  year  1626,  they  cleared 
jtlumselves    from    the  imputations    of 
those  pi-rnicious  and  detestable  errors 
that  had  been  laid  to  their  charge,    la 
'order   to  appease   their  intestine  dis- 
cords, a  considerable  part  of  the  Ana- 
baptists of    Flanders,  Germany,    and 
Frieslaiid,  concluded  their  debates  in  a 
;  conference  held  at  Amstenlam  in  the 
year  1630,  and  entered  into  the  bonds  of 
fraternal  Q>mmunion,  each  reserving  to 
:  themselves  a  liberty  of  retaining  certain 
opinions,    l  his  ass'<:iation  was  renewed 
and  cm  I  firmed  by  new  resoluti«)ns  in  the 
\ear  1649  ;  ifi  coiis<  queiice  of  which  the 
ngimnis  I  ws  of  M  nno  and  his  succes- 
sors weri  in  vurifus  respects  mitigated 
and  C4)rrfCtt-d.    S»e  Anabaptists. 

MI.N    OF    UNDhKjJlANDlNG. 
rhis  title  distinguish  d  a  denominatit^i 
which  ap[>eared  in  F'and*  rs  and   Itrus- 
sela  in  the  year  1311.      I'hey  owed  their 
ori):in  to  an  illittrate  man,  whose  name 
waa  Egidius  Cantor,  and  t(>  William  of 
Kildenison.  a  Carmelite    nioiik.     They 
pn  tended  to  be  honoured  with  cilesttal 
xisions,  denied   that  any  could  a  rixeat 
perfect  knowUdge  of    the  Holy  iSciip* 
turtk    without    the    extraordinary  suc- 
cours of  a  divine  i^himination,   and  de- 
clared tlie  approach  of  a  new  revela- 
I  tion  from  heaven,  more  i)erfect  than  the 
Gospt  1  of  Christ.      1  hey  said  that  the 
'resurrection   was    accomplislied   in  the 
person  of  Jesus,  and  no  other  was  to  be 
exp'  ct<  d  ;  that  the  inward  man  was  not 
detiltd  by    the  outward  actions,   what- 
e\er  they  were;  that  the  pains  of  hell 
were  to  ha\V  an  end  ;  and  not  onlv  all 
mankind,    but  even    the    devils    them* 
se:ves,  were  to  return  to   G'>d,  and  be 
.  made  partakers  of  eternal  felicity.  They 
jaKo  taught    among    other    things,  that 
; Christ  iJone  hr»d   meiittd  eternal  life 
I  and  felicity   for  the  human    race;   and 
iihat  therefore    men  could   not   acquire 
this  inestimable  privilege   by  their  own 
actions  alnne— that  ihe  priests  to  whom 
the  people  Confessed  their  transgressions, 
had  ni)t  the  power  of  absolving  them,  but 
this  authcM'ity  wa    vested  in  Christ  alone 
—that  voluntary  penance  and  mortifiGa- 
tion  was  not  nectsdarv  to  salvation. 


This  (lennmination  appears  to  hnve  **  Mercy  must  be  distin^^uishecl  from 
been  a  branch  of  the  Brethren  and  Sis-  th^se  weaknisses  of  a  natural  temple 
ters  of  thf  Free  Spirit.  ij  which  oft«-n  put  on  the  appearance  of  it. 


MEKCY  is  that  disposition  of  mind 
which  excites  us  to  pity  and  relit  ve 
thow  who  are  in  trouble,  or  to  pass  by. 
their  crimes  without  punishinf;  them  ft 
is  distineuished  from  lovct  thus:  The 
objvct  of  love  is  the  creature  simpy  ; 
the  objfCt  of  mercy  is  the  crenturi'  fallen 


With  regard  to  criminals  or  delinquents* 
it  is  false  compassion  to  snp])ress  the  sa- 
lutary admonition,  and  refuse  to  set  their 
guilt  before  them,  merely  bvcause  the 
sight  of  it  will  give  their  conscience 
pain :  such  unseasonable  tenderness  in 
a  surgeon  may  prove  the  death  of  his 


into  misery.  Patents  love  their  children  patient;  this,  however  it  may  appear, 
simply  as  they  are  their  children;  but  |  is  not  mercv,  but  cruelty.  So  is  that 
if  they  fall  into  misery,  love  works  in  a  J  fondness  uf  a  piircnt  ^hat  withholds  the 
way  of  pity  and  compassion  :  love  is  i  hand  of  discipline  from  a  b.  loved  child, 
turned  into  mercy.  i  when  its  frowardness  and  faults  render 

As  we  are  all  ?he  ol>jects  of  mercy  1  seasonalile  and  prudent  correction  ne- 


in  one  degree  or   another,    the    mutual  |  cessary  to   save  it  from  niin.     In  like 
exercise  of  it  towards  each  other  is  ne-|i  manner,   when  a  magistrate,   through 


cesaarj'  to  preserve  the  harmony  and  j 
happiness  of  society.  But  there  are' 
those  who  may  be  more  particularly 
considered  as  the  objects  of  it ;  such  as 
the guilcy^  the  indit^ent^  and  the  misera- 
ble. As  it  respects  the  guilty,  ihe  great- 
est mercv  we  cm  show  to  them  is  to 


excessive  clemency,  suffers  a  criminal 
who  is  a  pest  to  society  to  escape  un- 
punished, or  so  mitigate  the  sentence 
of  the  law  as  to  put  it  into  his  power  to 
do  still  greater  hurt  to  others,  he  vio- 
lates not  otdy  the  laws  of  justice,  but  of 
mercy  too. 


endeavour  to  reclaim  them,  and  pre- :,  "Mercy  to  the  indigent  and  neccs- 
vent  the  bad  consequences  of  their  mis-  ||sitous  has  been  no  less  abused  and  per- 
Cfmduct,  James  v.  20.  Mercy  may  als(»  |1  verted  by  acts  of  mistaken  beneficence, 
be  shown  to  them  by  a  proper  mitiga- j.  when  inipudence  and  clamour  arc  per- 
tirni  of  Justice,  and  not  extending  tin- ;!  mitted  to  extort  from  the  hand  of  cha- 
punishm*  nt  Ix-yond  the  nature  or  disert  i,  riiy  that  relit  f  which  is  due  to  silent  dis- 
of  the  crime.  Wiih  regard  to thost*  whn  ji  tresM  and  m<dest  mt-iit ;  or  when  one 
are  in  neccss:^y  nod  want,  mercy  calls  ■' object  is  lavishly  rr'.ieved  to  the  detri- 
upon  us  to  afford  the  most  suitable  and  ':  ment  of  another  who  is  more  deserving. 
Sf;isnn:tble  supplies  ;  and  hiTe  our  bene- 1!  As  it  rebprcis  those  who  arc  in  tribula- 
facttons  must  be  dispensed  in  pnipor- 'I  tion  or  misery,  to  be  sure,  every  such 
ti'^n  to  our  circumstanc»*s,  and  the  real  |  person  is  ari  object  of  our  compassion  ; 
distress  of  the  o'lject,  1  Jr.hn  iii  ^7.  As  i  but  that  compassion  may  be,  and  Ciften 
to  ihosf  who  arc  in  misery  and  diafre/ijt,.,  is  exercised  in  a  wrong  manner.  Some 
Tn'*rcy  prompts  us  to  relieve  and  com-  !  are  of  so  tender  a  make,  that  they  can- 
fort  them  hy  doing  what  we  can  to  rr-  ';  n*  t  bt'ar  the  sight  of  distress,  and  stand 
move  or  allrviatt*  their  burdt-ns.  Our  .  aloi^f  from  a  friv-nd  in  pain  and  i>f!licti(>n, 
fjord  Mrongly  recommended  this  act  of  |  Ix-cause  it  aftVcls  them  too  sensibly, 
mercy  in  the  parable  of  the  man  who"  wh^-n  their  pr-'scncc  wruUl  at  least  give 
fell  .imong  thieves,  and  was  relieved  by  I' them  some  little  comfort,  and  might 
the  poor  S-^maritan  ;  and  in  the  conclu- :'  p«)ssibly  administer  lasting  relief.  1  his 
Vion  he  adds,  *Go  and  do  chou  likewise,*  jj  weakness  should  be  oj)posed,  because  it 
Lok**  X.  30 — >7.  ji  not  only   lo<iks  like    unkiodness  to  our 

This  merciful  temper  will  show  and '•  friends,' but  is  really  showing  more  ten- 
exert  itself  not  only  towards  those  of.demess  to  oursflves  than  to  them;  nor 
our  own  party  and  acquaintance,  but  to  I  is  it  d(»ing  as  we  would  be  don»»  by. 
the  whole  human  specirs  ;  aiid  not  only  I  Ajrain  ;  it  is  false  pity,  when,  out  of 
to  th»»  wh(>le  human  sp»T«es,  but  to  the  mere  tenderness  of  nature,  we  either 
animal  creation.  It  is  a  dtgrec  of  inhii-  !  advisr  or  permit  our  afflicted  friend  to 
manity  to  take  a  pleasure  m  giving  any  :;  take  or  do  any  thing  which  will  give 
thing  pain,  and  more  in  putting  useful  ;  \v.m  a  little  present  transient  ease,  but 
animals  to  extreme  torture  for  our  own ::  which  we  know  at  the  same  lime  will 
sport  This  is  not  that  dominion  which 'I  increase  his  future  p«io,  and  aggravate 
Cwod  originally  gave  to  man  over  the  I  the  symptoms  of  his  disease."  i^i'eing, 
Aea^tM  of  the  field*  It  i- therefore,  an 'I  ther  fire,  the  extr:  mrs  to  which  we 
usurped  authority,  which  man  has  no  i,  are  liable,  Ut  us  Irarn  to  cultivate  that 
right  to  exercise  over  brute  creatures,  '  wisdom  and  ])rudencc  which  are  neces- 
vhich  were  made  for  his  service,  con- 1|  sarv  to  regulate  this  virtue.  To  lytjust 
•venience,  support,  and  caFC  ;  but  not  for  |j  witlioiit  being  crucU  a^^V  merd Jul  viVOcw- 
the  gratification  of  unlawful  piission5,  or  dtif  hieing  ^ic^k,  «A\^^3^'\  Vw:  ca\t  t.w^w\\. 
crn'rl  dispositions. 
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ftim.under  all  the  circumstances  of  ii^ilt, 
Indigence,  and  misery,  which  present 
themselves  to  our  view.    See  Brnefi- 

GENCE,  ChARITT,  I^OVE. 

xMKRCY  OF  GOD  is  his  readiness 
to  relieve  the  miserable,  and  to  pardon 
the  guilty.  1  It  is  essential  to  his  na- 
ture, £xod.  xxxiv.  6,  7;  not  indeed,  as 
n  passion  or  aflfection,  as  it  is  in  men, 
iMit  the  result  of  his  sovereign  will,  and 
f^uided  by  his  infinite  wisdom. — 2.  It  is 
tree,  as  nothing  out  of  himself  can  be 
the  cause  of  it ;  for  then  there  would  be 
a  cause  prior  to  him,  the  cause  of  him- 
self. The  misery  of  the  creature  is  not 
the  cause  of  mercy,  for  he  is  not  wrought 
upon  as  creaiures  are,  nor  are  the  me- 
rits of  the  creature  the  cause.  Tit.  iii. 
5  ;  nor  are  even  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
the  cause,  but  the  effects  of  it ;  but  it 
arises  from  the  goodness  of  his  nature, 
and  from  his  sovereign  will  and  plea- 
sure, Exod  xxxiii,  19.  Rom  ix.  18.— 
.1.  His  mercy  is  infinite ;  it  pardons  of- 
fences committed  against  an  mfinitely 
holy  Being,  and  bestows  an  infinite  good 
nn  all  who  believe,  even  Jesus  Christ, 
Luke  i.  78. — 4.  It  is  immutable;  nothing 
can  change  it ;  it  is  invariably  the  same, 
Mai.  iii  6.  Luke  i  50.— 5.  Shall  be  for 
ever  celebrated  in  a  future  state,  Psal. 
Ixxxix.  2.  ciii-  17. — 6  It  is  only  display- 
ed in  and  through  Christ.  Eph.  ii.  It  has 
been  farther  distinguished  into,  1.  Pre- 
venting, mercy  Psal.  lix.  10—2.  F  .r- 
hearing  mercy,  Rom.  ii.  4  — 3.  Comfort- 
ing mercy,  2  Cor.  i.  4. — 4.  Relieving 
inorcy,  Psal.  cxlv.  8,  9. — 5  Pardoning 
mercy.  Is  Iv.  6. — 6.  Universal  or  exten- 
sive mcTcy.  It  extends  to  all  kinds  of 
beings  and  fallen  creatures.  The  bnite 
creation  share  in  it,  Psal.  cxlv.  9  xxxvi. 
5,  6.  The  ung(Hily  are  the  objects  of  it 
in  a  general  way.  Matt.  v.  45.  1  Tim. 
iv.  10.  The  snints  on  earth  are  continual 
monuments  of  it,  Horn.  ix.  2.3  ;  and  the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  in  glo- 
ry are  always,  praising  God  for  it.  Fi- 
nally, it  is  enjoyed  in  an  .especial  man- 
ner by  all  who  are  trae  believers,  of 
every  nation,  in  every  af^-e,  in  every  cir- 
cumstance, in  all  places,  and  at  all 
tim  s.  See  Grace,  Pardon;  Giira 
Sodtj  of  Div.  vol.  i.  p  124.  oct.  ed  Sau- 
rhi's  Scr  vol.  i,  ser.  8.  Dr  Goodwin's 
Works  vol  v.  part  2.  TillotBon^a  Ser. 
ser.  14r.     Hiirfi  .SV*r.  ser  10. 

MERIT  sigiiifi'  s  desert,  or  to  cam ; 
originally  the  vrord  was  applied  to  sol- 
diers and  other  military  persons,  who, 
by  their  labours  in  ttie  field,  and  by  the 
various  hardships  they  underwent  du- 
ring the  course  of  a  campaign,  as  also 
by  other  services  they  might  occasion- 
a)}r  rcndf»r  to  the  commonwealth,  wera 


said,  mererc  utificndia^  to  merit,  or  earn 
their  pay :  which  they  might  properly 
be  said  to  do,  becau^  they  yielded  in 
real  service  an  eqiiivalent  to  the  state 
for  the  stipend  they  received,  wliich 
was  therefore  due  to  them  in  justice. 
Here,  then,  we  come  at  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  word  merit ;  from  which  it  is 
very  clearly  to  be  seen  that  there  can 
l)e  no  sucn  thing  as  merit  in  our  best 
obedience.  One  man  may  merit  of  ano- 
ther, but  all  mankind  together  cannot 
merit  from  the  hand  of  God.  This  evi- 
dently appears,  if  we  consider  the  im- 
perfections of  all  our  services,  and  the 
express  declaration  of  the  divine  word, 
Epn.  ii.  8,  9.  Rom  xi  5,  6.  Tit.  iii.  5. 
Rom.  X.  i.  4.  The  Doctrine  of  Merit 
stated^  ser.  i.  vol.  iii.  South  Sermon's  ; 
Tofilady*8  Worka^  p.  471,  vol  iii.  //fr- 
vey*a  Kleven  Letters  to  Wealey  ;  JRo- 
dinaon'a  Claude^  vol.  ii  p.  218. 

MERITS  OF  CHRIST,  a  term  used 
to  denote  the  active  and  passive  obe- 
dience of  Christ ;  all  that  he  wrought 
and  all  that  he  suflTered  for  the  salva- 
tion of  mankind.  See  articles  Atone- 
ment, Imputation,  Righteous- 
ness OF  Christ. 

MESSIAH  signifies  anointed,  the  ti- 
tle given  by  way  of  eminence  to  our  Sa- 
vidur ;  meaning  the  same  in  Hebrew  as 
Christ  in  Greek,  and  alludes  to  the  au- 
thority he  had  to  assume  the  characters 
of  prophet,  priest  and  king,  and  that  of 
?aviour  of  the  world.  The  ancii  nt  .lews 
had  just  notions  of  the  Messiah,  which 
came  gradually  to  be  corrupted,  by  <  x- 
pecting  a  temporal  monarch  and  con- 
quen)r ;  and  finding  Jesus  (Christ  to  be 
poor,  humble,  and  of  an  unpromising 
appearance,  they  rejected  him.  .M<^t  v.i 
the  motlern  rabbins,  according  to  Bux- 
lorf,  bt^lieve  that  the  Messiah  ib  come, 
but  that  he  lies  concealtid  because  of 
the  sins  of  the  Jews.  Others  believe  he 
is  not  yet  come,  fixing  diflferent  times 
for  his  appearance,  many  of  which  are 
elapsed :  and  being  thus  baffled,  have 
prononnced  an  anathema  against  those 
who  shall  pretend  to  calculate  the  time 
of  his  coming.  To  reconcile  the  pro- 
phecies concerning  the  Messiah  that 
seemed  to  be  contradictory,  some  have 
had  recourse  to  a  twofold  Messiah  ;  one 
in  a  state  of  poverty  and  suffering,  the 
>ther  of  splendour  and  glory.  The  first, 
they  say,  is  to  proceed  from  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  who  is  to  fight  against  Gog, 
and  to  be  slain  by  Annillus,  Zech.  xii.  10: 
the  second  is  to  be  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
and  lineage  of  David,  who  is  to  conquer 
and  kill  Annillus ;  to  bring  the  tint 
Messiah  to  life  again,  to  assemble  all  Is- 
rael, and  rule  over  the  whole  wrq-ld. 
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That  Jesus  Christ  is  the  true  Mes- 
siah, and  actually  come  in  the  flesh,  is 
evident,  if  we  consider  (as  Mr.  Fuller 
observes)  that  it  is  intimated  that  when- 
ever he  should  come,  the  sacrifices  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  law  were  to 
be  superseded  by  him,  Psa.  xl.  6--8 ;  1 
Sam.  XV.  22 ;  I>an  ix.  27 ;  Jer.  xxxi. 
SI.  34;  Heb.  viii.  13.  Now  sacrifice 
and  oblation  have  ceased.  They  vir- 
tually  ceased  when  Jesus  offered  himsielf 
a  sacrifice,  and  in  a  few  year^  after, 
they  actually  ceased-  A  few  of  the  an- 
cient ceremonies  are  indeed  adhered  to, 
but  as  one  of  the  Jewish  writers  acknow- 
ledges.  "The  sacrifices  of  the  Holy 
Temple  have  ceased."  Let  every  Jew 
therefore  ask  himself  this  question. 
Should  Messiah  the  Prince  come  at 
some  future  period,  how  are  the  sacri- 
iice  and  oblation  to  cease  at  his  appear- 
ance, when  thry  have  already  ceased 
near  1800  years. 

Again,  it  is  suggested  in  the  Scrip- 
ture, that  the  great  body  of  sacred  pro- 
phecy should  be  accomplished  in  him ; 
Gen  ill.  16;  xxii.  18;  Is.  xlix.  10,  liii. 

1.  The  time  when  he  was  to  come  is 
clearly  marked  out  in  prophecy:  Is. 
xlix  10 ;  Hag.  ii.  6—9 ;  Dan.  ix.  24.  He 
actually  came  according  to  that  time  — 

2.  The  place  where  Messiah  should  lie 
bom,  and  where  he  should  principally 
impart  his  doctrine,  is  determinrd;  Mic. 
V.  2 ;  Is.  ix.  2 ;  and  was  literally  fulfill- 
ed in  Jesus. — 3.  The  house  or  family 
from  whom  he  should  descend  is  clear- 
ly ascertained.  So  much  is  said  of  his 
descending  from  David,  that  we  need 
not  refer  to  particular  proofs;  and  the 
rather  as  no  Jrw  will  deny  it  The  ge- 
nealogies of  Matthew  and  Luke,  what- 
ever varieties  there  are  between  them, 
agree  in  tracing  his  pedigree  to  David. 
And  though,  in  both  it  is  traced  in  the 
name  of  Jascph.  yet  this  appears  to  be 
only  in  omlbrmity  to  the  Jewish  cus- 
tom of  tracing  no  pedigree  in  the  name 
of  a  female,  rhe  father  of  Joseph,  as 
mentioned  by  Luke,  seems  to  have  been 
his  father  \yy  marriage  only ;  so  that  it 
was,  in  reality,  M  iry's  pedigree  that  is 
traced  by  Luke,  though  under  her  hus- 
band's name  i  and  this  being  the  natural 
line  of  descent,  and  that  of  Matthew  the 
legal  one,  by  which,  as  a  king,  he  would 
have  inherited  the  crown  there  is  no  in 
consistency  between  thrm. — 4  The  kind 
of  miracles  that  Messiah  should  per- 
form is  spi'Cifif d;  Is,  xxxv.  .5,  6.  He  ac- 
tually perfnrmed  the  miracles  there 
predicted,  his  enemies  themselves  being 
judges.— 3.  It  was  prophesied  that  he 
should  as  a  King  be  distinguished  by  his 
h-rrflnrrtn :  entering  into  Jerusalem,  not  in 


a  chariot  of  state)  but  in  a  much  hum- 
bler style,  Zech.  ix.  9  ;  this  was  really 
the  case.  Malt.  xxi.  6.  It  was  predicted 
that  he  should  suffer  and  die  by  the 
hands  of  wicked  men,  Isa.  xlix.  7.  liii. 
9.  Dan.  ix.  26.  Nothing  could  be  a  more 
striking  fulfilment  ot  prophecy  than  the 
treatment  the  Messiah  met  with  in  al- 
most every  particular  circumstance.— 
7.  It  was  foretold  that  he  should  rise 
I'mm  the  dead.  Is.  liii.  11.  Ps.  Ixviii.  18. 
xvi.  10.  his  resurrection  is  proved  by  in- 
dubitable evidence.— 8.  It  was  foretold 
that  the  great  body  of  the  Jewish  nation 
would  not  believe  in  him,  and  that  he 
would  set  up  his  kingdom  among  the 
Gentiles,  Is.  liii.  1.  xlix.  4— 6.  vi.  9--12. 
Never  was  a  prophecy  more  complete- 
ly fulfilled  than  this»  as  facts  eviaently 
prove. 

Lastly,  it  is  declared,  that  when  the 
Messiah  should  come,  the  will  of  God 
would  be  perfectly  fulfilled  by  him.  Is. 
xlii.  1.  49  Is.  3 — 5.  And  what  was  his 
whole  life  but  perfect  conformity  to 
him  ?  He  finished  the  work  the  Father 
gave  him  to  do:  never  was  there  such 
a  character  seen  amonj^  men.  Well, 
therefore,  may  we  say,  Truly  this  was 
the  son  of  Gi>d.  See  article  Curisti- 
AKiTT,  Jrsus  Christ. 

There  have  been  numerous  false  Mes- 
siahs which  have  arisen  at  diff  rent 
times.  i)\  these  the  Snviour  predicted. 
Milt.  XXIV.  14.  s.;mt  have  reckoned  as 
many  as  twenty-four,  of  whom  we  shall 
here  give  an  account. 

1.  Caziba  was  the  first  of  any  note 
who  made  a  noise  in  the  world.  Being 
dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  things  un- 
d(.r  Adrian,  he  set  himself  up  at  the 
head  ot  the  Jewish  nation,  and  pro- 
claimed himself  their  long  expected 
Me!»siah.  He  was  one  of  those  Ixinditti 
that  infested  Judea,  ami  committed  all 
kmds  of  violence  against  the  Romans; 
aiKl  had  beco>ne  so  [Kiwerful,  that  he 
was  chosen  king  of  the  Jews,  and  by 
them  acknowledged  their  Messiah. 
HjwevcT,  to  (acilitate  the  success  of 
this  bold  enterprise,  he  changed  his 
name  fiom  Taziba,  which  it  was  at  first, 
to  that  of  Barcliochel)a,  alluding  to  the 
htar  fiiretold  [yy  Balaam ;  for  he  pre- 
tended to  be  the  star  sent  from  heaven 
to  rest' re  his  nation  to  its  ancient  liber- 
ty and  gli'ry.  He  chose  a  forerunner, 
ruisi'd  an  army,  was  anointed  king,  coin- 
ed money  inscribed  with  his  own  name* 
and  prgplnimed  himself  Messiah,  and 
prince  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Adrian 
raised  an  army,  and  sent  it  against 'him. 
He  retired  into  a  town  called  Hither, 
where  he  was  besieged.  Barchoch!^»L 
was  killed  in  the  <ve^,  ^^^  c\\.v  ^vaxs^- 
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ken,  and  a  dreadful  hayock  succeeded. 
,  'Fhc  Jews  t.^emselves  allow,  that  during 
this  -short  war  a$;ain«t  the  Romans,  in 
defence  of  this  false  Messiali,  they  lost 
five  or  six  hundred  th(m^and  stHils.  This 
was  in  the  former  part  of  the  second 
century. 

2.  In  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the 
younger,  in  the  year  i^l  our  Lord  434, 
another  impiister  arose.  Called  Mnaes 
Cretensis.  He  pretended  to  be  a  second 
Moses,  sent  tn'  df  liver  the  Ji  ws  who 
dwelt  in  Crete,  and  promised  to  divide 
the  sra,  and  t;ive  them  a  safe  passag;e 
through  it  I'heir  delusion  proved  so 
strong  and  universal,  that  they  neglect- 
ed their  lands,  Jiouses,  and  all  other 
concerns,  and  took  only  so  much  with 
them  as  they  could  com-eniently  carry. 
And  on  the  day  appointed,  this  false 
Moses,  having  led  them  tn  the  top  of  a 
rock,  men,  women,  knd  children,  threw 
themselves  headlong  down  into  the  sea, 
without  the  least  hesitation  or  reluc- 
tance, till  so  gruat  a  numb  r  of  them 
were  drowned,  as  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  rest,  and  made  them  sensible  of  the 
cheat.  They  then  began  to  look  out  fi)r 
their  prettnded  leadt-r.  but  he  disap- 
peared, and  escaped  out  of  their  hand. 

3.  In  the  reign  of  Justin^  about  520. 
another  im|)OJ»ter  appeared,  whocaHed 
himself  the  son-  of  Moses.  Fits  name 
was  Dunaan.  He  entered  into  a  city  of 
Arabia  Felix,  and  there  he  greatly  op- 
pressed the  Christians ;  but  h  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  put  to  d.eath  by  El-,  sban, 
an  Ethiopian  grner.tl. 

4.  In  the  yeiir  5'29,  the  Je'ws  and  Sa- 
maritans re!)elled  agHinst  the  ernpernr 
Justinian,  and  set  up  one  Jn^inn  for  Jthi-ir 
king;  and  acciMinted  nim  the  M*  ssiah. 
The  emperor  *»ent  an  army  af^ainst 
them,,  killed  great  numbers  of  them, 
toi  k  their  pretend  d  Messiah  pris<»ner, 
and  immwliattly  put  him  to  death. 

5.  In  the  year  ;iri,  wasb«»m  M  ih«>met, 
in  Arabia.  At  first  he  professed  himself 
to  be  the  Messiah  who  was  promised  to 
the  J»ws  By  this  means  he  drew  many 
of  that  unhappy  people  afte  him.  In 
some  sense,  therefore,  he  mav  be  con- 
sidered in  the  numlxrr  <  f  false  Messiahs. 
See  Mahomf-tanism 

6.  About  the  ve:ir  721,  in  the  time  of 
Leo  Isaurus,  arose  another  false  Mes- 
siah in  Spain ;  his  name  wa^  Serenus. 
He  drew  great  numbers  after  him,  to 
their  no  small  loss  and  diappointment, 
but  all  his  pretensions  came  to  nothing. 

7.  The  twelfth  century  was  fruitful  in 
false  Messiahs ;  for  about  the  year  1 157, 
there  appeared  one  in  France,  who  w,js 
put  to  death,  and  many  of  those  who 
followed  him. 
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8.  In  the  year  1138  the  Persians  tyere 
disturt)ed  with  a  Jew,  who  called  him- 
self the  Messiah.  He  collected  together 
a  vHst  army.  But  he,  too,  was  put  to 
death,  and  his  followers  treated  with 
gteat  inhumanity. 

9.  In  the  year  1157,  a  false  Messiah 
stirred  up  the  Jews  at  Corduba,  in  S|>aiii. 
The  wiser  and  better  sort  looked  upon 
him  as  a  madman,  but  the  great  body  of 
the  Jews  in  that  nation  believed  in  him. 
On  this  occasion  almost  all  the  Jews  in 
Spain  werer destroyed. 

10.  In  the  year  1167,  another  fdse 
Messiah  rose  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez, 
which  brought  great  troubles  and  per- 
secution upon  the  Jews  that  were  scat- 
tered t^irough  that  countr>'. 

11.  In  the  same  year  an  Arabian,  set 
up  there  for  the  M-ssiah,  and  pretend- 
ed to  work  miracles.  When  search  was 
made  for  him,  his  followers  Hed,  and 
he  was  brought  before  the  Arabian  king. 
Hi'ing  questioned  by  him,  he  replied, 
that  hfe  was  a  prophet  sent  from  God. 
The  king  then  asked  him  what  sign  he 
C4iuld  sh  w  to  confirm  his  mission.  Cut 
off  my  head,  said  he,  and  I  will  return 
to  life  again.  The  king  t(Hik  him  at  his 
word,  promising  to  believe  him  If  his 
prt'dicjtion  came  to  pass  The  poor 
wretch,  however,  never  returned  to  life 
again,  and  the  cheat  was  sufficiently  dis- 
covered. Those  who  had  been  deluded 
by  him  wen*  grievously  punished,  and 
tlie  nation  condemned  to  a  very  heavy 
fine. 

12.  Not  long  aftit  this,  a  Jew  who 
dwelt  beyond  Euphrates,  called  hims-  If 
the  Messiah,  and  drew  vast  multitudes 
of  people  after  him.  Hi*  gave  this  fiT 
a  sitjn  of  it,  that  he  had  Iven  leprou^i 
and  was  cured  in  the  course  of  one  night. 
He,  like  the  rest,  perished. in  the  at- 
tempt, and  brought  great  [lersecution  on 
his  countrymen. 

13.  In  the  year  1174,  a  magician  and 
fa^e  Christ  arose  in  Persia,  who  was 
called  David  .\lmusser.  He  pretended 
that  he  could  make  himself  invisible; 
but  he  was  soon  taken  and  put  to  death, 
and  a  hea^y  fine  laid  upon  his  brethren, 
the  Jews. 

14.  In  the  year  1176,  another  of  these 
impostors  arose  in  M"r.^via,  who  was 
called  David  Almusser.  H-  pretended 
that  the  could  make  himself  invisible; 
but  he  was  soon  taken,  and  put  to  death, 
and  a  heavy  fine  laid  upon  his  brethren, 
the  Jews. 

15.  In  the  year  1199,  a  famous  cheat 
and  rebel  ex«  rted  himself  in  Pem'it 
called  David  E!  Divid.  He  was  a  man 
of  learning,  a  great  magician,  and  pre- 
tended to  he  the  Messiah.    He  raised  «a 
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arm}'  Bgaiost  the  ktiw,  but  wu  Uken  ii 
and  impriwued;  and,  nuving  oiadr  lu*l| 
iMCape,  wu  aftiTwards  Kizrd  agiiin,  |' 
and  beheaded.  Va»t  iiuinbera  o(  tlie  ' 
Jrwg  wt'it:,  butchrrrd  far  takiag  part  < 
with  this  inil'^iicr.    '  |i 

16  Wc  are.  told  of  another  fslsej! 
Chriit  in  this  same  C'-ritury  by  Mai  11 
ii>onii!e»  and  Siiiainon :  but  they  take  ' 
DO  Diitice  ertlier  of  his  name,  cuuntry, 
or  Kood  or  ill  «ucces& 
.  Hi-re  we  may  nbwrve,  that  no  leu 
than  ten  fal«e  Cnrisit  arme  in  the 
twt-'lflh  ceiilury,  and  brnu|;ht  prodigious 
caUmities  ai.d  dntructiuii  u|yn  the 
Jew«  in  various  quar<i'r»of  the  world. 

17.  In  the  vear  14<J7,  we  (ind  aimthir 
falie  Chri«t,   whose   name  was  hmael 
Dophut,  wbodeluded  the  Jews  in  tijiain 
He    alw  periiihrd,  and  as  many  as  be-  |! 
licvrd  in  him  were  ctis|jrrsrd.  I 

IS.  Ill  the  yiar  IS<A},  Hahbi  Lrmlem.  i 
a  German  Jew  or  Ausltia  declared  him- '. 
»  If  a  f[.n  runner  at  the  M>  ssiah,  and  l| 
pulled  diiwn  his  i>wn  uveti,  [irumtsing  '■', 
his  brethren  that  lliey  should  bjke  their  |. 
bread  in  the  H<i\-  Land  m xt  yiar.         ; 

lU.  Ill  llie  year'lSuS.  .mr  whixte  i.ame  - 
wasl'l  ff-ikim,*  J.w..lCol.mne.  i>rt-  Ii 
Mniird  to  hr  t)ie  Mi-ssiah.  H>-  afti-r- ; 
vards  uffected,  however,  to  turn  <  hri** ' 
ti4n.  I 

->U,  In  the  year  1Jj4,  Raljbi  Satomo 
M-Jciii),  K<>  i<i|;  "Ut  That  be  w:is  (he  Mt  t-  ii 
Hnh.  wa-.  burnt  tu  death  by  Charles  the  j; 
Fifth  of  ^ijiain.  j 

31    In  llie  year  lt\5,  a  fnlse   Christ' 
arose  in  the  E;im  Indii's.  and  was  ^.rri 
ly  follnwid    by  the    I'lirtugui 
whii  were  scattend  nver  that  cnuoLry. 

32.  Ill  the  vear  1634,  aiinlh<-r  in  the  |1 
Low  Cuiiii[|'»-s  pn  ii  ndc'l  t"  be  thf '' 
MosKi.ih  of  the  fHniilv  o>  Diivid.  ami  of 
the  line  of  Nathan.  Ilcprnmised  tnde-  i 
«lroy  Home,  niiil  toovcnhrow  ihi-  kinn-  , 
dinn   of    Antichrist,    and   the  I'urkish  ^ 

2J.  In  the  year  1()(i6  appeared  the' 
^Itc  Messiah  ^abaiai  Sevi,  whn  mude  '■ 
%:>  gn'Ht  »  nfiise.  and  Ruined  Mich  a  l 
iiuiiilier  i<f  prosebtes.  He  was  hm-n  at 
A'cppo.  iin|K>sed  hj  the  Jews  hir  n  cun-  i 
biilclaiile  tinie  :  liui  uttirwiirils,  uhh  a  i 
view  ..f  saving  his  lit.-,  turned  Mahn-  I 
)[  last  Ijeheailed.  ,\a  the  j 
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tainiii);   than  thd 

iilready  mentinmi].  1  will  give  it  at  some 

Kn^ih. 

■|  be  yar  IWC  was  a  year  of  Kreat 
expertutiiHi  and  s'une  wnndrTful  ihinK 
wa*  looked  for  by  many.  'I'liii  was  a 
lit  lime  for  an  iniixistor  to  set  up  ;  iuid, 
accordiiiuU*.  Iviiiic  rennrts  were  carrinl 


tudea  marched. frtxn  luiknowo  iiarts  tn 
the  rcmnte  deserti  of  Arabia  and  they 
were  «u|ip(aed  to  he  the  ten  tribe*  of 
Israi  I,  whu  hdd  bt-en  dinij-rted  fur 
many  ages  :  thr.t  a  bhip  was  arrived  in 
the  north  part  of  Scntbnd  with  ulls 
and  coidai>e  of  silk ;  that  the  mariners 
spake  nutliing  but  Hebrew :  that  on  the 
sails  was  this  motto.  The  twelve  tribtt 
of  Itrael.  Thus  were  credulous  men 
piissi-sied  at  that  time. 

Then  it  was  that  iiabatai  Sevi  appear* 
rd  at  Smyrna,  and  profi-Mrd  himself  to 
be  the  M-'ssias  He  prnmited  the  Jews 
deliverance  and  a  pro^irrous  kinnlom. 
This  which  he  pnimist  d  they  Gnmy  be- 
lieved 'Ilie  Jews  now  attended  to  do 
busincks,  discoursed ot  nothing  but  iheir 
r>  turn,  and  believed  Sabatai  to  be  the 
MessJBs  as  lirmly  as  we  Christians  be- 
lieve any  article  ot  faith.  A  right  reve- 
nnd  person,  then  in  Turkey,  meeting 
with  a  .lew  of  bin  acijuaintanLe  nt  Aleppo, 
he  askid  him  whdt  he  th"U);ht  ot  Sa- 
batai. 'I'hr  Jew  rcplird,  that  he  be- 
lieved him  tt>  lie  ihi'  Mi'ssia^  ;  snd  that 
he  was  sii  far  if  t'<at  lieliet,  tb'l,  if  he 
sh(;uld  pnive  un  inipminr,  he  would 
thtn  turn  t'hriMian.  1<  is  lit  we  should 
be  partirnl:ir  in  this  relaliiin,   because 


mark  able  ;   and  we  have 
of  II  from  those  *\u>  were  in   Turkey. 

Sabatai  Sevi  was  the  wm  nf  Miird-  cai 
Seii  a  mean  J(W  of  Stnyma.  Sabatai 
was  VI  ry  boiiKish.  and  arrised  in  ^reat 
skill  ill  the  Hctirew  liarning  He  was 
llie  autliiir  i^  a  new  doctrine,  and  fnr 
il  was  expelbd  tlie  city.  He  went 
llieiiCe  til  Sjloiiit-hi,  of  old  called  lliCft- 
sahmica,  wherv  he  marrieil  a  very-haiid- 
wune  woman,  ami  w^s  divurccd  from 
her.  riU'ii  he  travelUd  into  th.-  Morea, 
then  to    TritKili   Uaca,  and  Jeiusalem. 


witii  II,  aim  Ml  up  lor  his  E  ias,  or  fi>re- 
lui.iier,  bid  tiok  ii)Hiii  him  to  almlish 
II  ihf  Jiwisb  f:ists,  at  not  Itesteming, 
wh'  II  the  lirid'Bronm  was  imw  cnine. 
Nath;in  pn>pl>esifd  that  the  Slessias 
should  aptiear  before  the  Ciraiid 
>i  11(11  ior  in  luhs  than  two  jearn,  and 
lake  from  him  hiscruwn,  ami  kad  hiai 
III  chains. 

Ai  (iaiD,  SalMiai  preachtd  repent- 
.inc^-,  togtiher  with  a  faith  in  himself, 
so  elTictually,  that  the  peqJe  £av« 
tbeniulves  up  to  their  devotions  and 
alms.    Tlie  lunse  at  this  MeasiuL  tic«»xi ' 
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for  Smyrna,  and  then  for  Constantinople. 
Nathan  writes  to  him  from  Damascus, 
and  tlius  he  begins  his  letter :  "  To  the 
king,  our  king,  lord  of  lords,  who  gathers 
the  dispersed  of  Israel,  who  redeems 
our  captivity,  the  man  elevated  to  tht 
height  of  all  sublimity «  the  Messias  of 
the  God  of  Jacob,  the  true  Messias,  the 
celestial  Lion,  Sabatai  Sevi. 

And  now,  throughout  Turkey,  the 
Jews  were  in  great  expectation  of  glo- 
rious times,  'rhey  now  were  devout 
and  penitent,  that  they  might  not  ob- 
struct the  g(Hxi  which  they  hoped  for. 

Some  fasted  su  lug  that  they  were 
famished  to  death ;  others  buried  them- 
selves in  the  earth  till  their  limbs  grew 
stiff;  some  would  endure  melting  wax 
drop[)ed  on  their  flesh ;  some  rolled  in 
snow;  others,  in  a  cold  season,  would 
put  themselves  into  cold  water;  and 
many  buried  themselves.  Business  was 
laid  aside ;  BU])erfluities  ol  household 
utensils  were  sold ;  the  poor  were  pro- 
vided for  by  immense  contributions. 
Sabatai  comes  to  Smyrna,  where  he 
was  adored  by  the  pe«'ple,  though  the 
Chacham  contradicted  him,  for  which 
he  was  removed  from  his  office.  There 
he  in  writing  styles  himself  the  only  and 
first-borh  Sim  oif  God,  the  Messias,  the 
Saviour  of  Israel.  And  though  he  met 
with  some  oppositi(^,  yet  he  prevailed 
there  at  last  to  that  degree,  that  son  e 
df  his  followers  prophesied,  and  fell 
into  strange  ectasies :  four  hundred 
men  and  women  prophesied  of  his 
growing  kingdom  ;  and  young  infunts, 
who  could  h  irdly  speak,  would  plaml) 
pronounce  Sat>atai,  Me&sias,  and  >on  nf 
God.  The  [xrople  were  for  a  time  pos- 
sessed and  voices  heard  from  their  bow- 
els ;  some  fell  into  trances,  foamed  at 
the  mouth,  recounted  their  future  pros- 
perity, their  visions  of  the  Lion  of  Ju- 
dah,  and  the  triumphs  of  Sabatai.  All 
which,  says  the  relator,  were  certainly 
true,  being  effects  of  diabolical  delusions, 
as  the  Jews  themselves  have  since  con- 
fessed. 

Now  the  impostor  swells  and  assumes. 
Whereas  the  Jews,  in  their  synagogues, 
were  wont  to  pray  for  the  Grand 
Seignior,  he  orders  those  prayers  to 
be  forborne  for  the  future,  thinking  it 
an  indecent  thing  to  pray  fur  him  who 
was  shortly  to  be  hi-s  captive  ;  and.  in- 
stead of  praying  tor  the  Turkish  em- 
peror, he  appoints  prayers  fi»r  himself. 
He  also  elected  princes  to  govern  the 
Jews  in  their  march  tovvr4rds  the  Holv 
Land,  and  to  Minister  justice  to  them 
when  they  should  be  possessed  of  It. 
These  princes  were  men  well  known  in 
the  city  of  Smyrna  ut  thai  time.    The 


people  were  now  pressing  to  see  some 
miracle  to  con6rm  their  faith,  and  to 
convince  the  (sentiles.  Here  the  im- 
[)ostor  was  puzzled,  though  any  juggling 
trick  would  have  served  their  turn. 
But  the  credulous  |)eople  supplied  this 
defect.  When  Sabatai  was  before  the 
Cadi  (orjustice  of  peace,)  some  affirmed 
they  saw  a  pillar  of  fire  between  him 
and  the  Cadi ;  and  after  some  had  af- 
firmed it,  others  were  ready  to  swear 
it,  and  did  swear  it  also ;  and  this  was 
presently  believed  by  the  Jews  of  that 
city.  He  that  did  not  now  believe  him 
to  be  the  Messias  was  to  be  shunned  as 
an  excommunicated  person.  The  im- 
postor now  declares  that  be  was  called 
of  God  to  see  Constantinople,  where  he 
had  much  to  do.  He  ships  himself,  to 
that  end,  in  a  Turkish  saick,  in  January, 
1666.  He  had  a  long  and  troublesome 
voyage ;  he  had  not  power  over  the 
sea  and  winds.  The  visier,  upon  the 
news,  sends  for  him,  and  confmes  him 
in  a  loathsome  prison.  The  Jews  pay 
him  their  visits ;  and  they  of  this  city 
are  as  infatuated  as  those  in  Smyrna. 
They  forbid  traffic,  and  refiise  to  pay 
their  debts.  Some  of  our  English  mer- 
chants, not  knowing  how  to  recover 
their  debts  from  the  Jews,  took  this  oc- 
casion to  visit  Sabatai,  and  make  their 
complaints  to  him  against  his  subjects ; 
whereupon  he  wrote  the  following  letter 
to  the  Jews. 

"  To  you  of  the  nation  of  the  Jews, 
who  expect  the  appearance  of  the 
Messias,  and  the  salvation  of  Israel, 
j)eace  without  end.  Wheieas  we  are 
informed  that  you  are  indebted  to  several 
of  the  English  nation,  it  seemeth  right 
unto  us  to  order  you  to  make  satisfaction 
to  these  your  just  debts,  which  if  yon 
refuse  to  do,  and  not  obey  us  herein, 
know  you  that  then  you  are  not  to  en« 
ter  with  us  into  our  joys  and  domi- 
nions." 

Sabatia  remained  a  prisoner  in  Con- 
stantinople for  the  space  of  two  months. 
I  he  Grand  Visier,  designing  for  Candta, 
thought  it  not  safe  to  leave  him  in  the 
city  during  the  Grand  Seignor's  absence 
and  his  own.  He,  therefore,  removed 
him  to  the  Dardanclii,  a  better  air  in- 
deed, but  yet  out  of  the  way,  and  conse- 
quently importing  less  danger  to  the 
city  ;  which  occasioned  the  Jews  to  con- 
clude that  the  turks  could  not,  or  durst 
not,  take  away  his  life ;  which  had  they« 
concluded,  been  the  surest  way  to  have 
removed  all  jealousy.  The  Jews  flocked 
in  great  numbers  to  the  castle  where  be 
was  a  prisoner ;  not  only  those  that  were 
near,  but  from  Poland,  (Jermuny,  Leg- 
horn,  Venice,  and  other  places':  t!ic>* 
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received  Sabatai's  blessing,  and  promi- ; 
ses  of  advancement.  The  Turks  made 
use  of  this  confluence  ;  they  raised  the 
price  of  their  lodgings  and  provisions, 
and  put  their  price  upon  those  who 
desired  to  see  Sabatai  for  their  admit- 
Unce  This  profit  stopped  their  mouths 
and  no  complaints  were  for  this  cause 
sent  to  Adnanople- 

Sabatai,  in  his  confinement*  appoints 
the  manner  of  his  own  nativity.  He 
commands  the  Jews  to  keep  it  on  the 
ninth  day  of  the  month  Ab,  and  to  nlaice 
it  a  day  of  great  joy,  to  celebrate  it  with 
pleasii^  meats  and  drinks,  with  illumi- 
nations and  music.  He  obigeth  them 
to  acknowledge   the  love   of  God,   in 

S'ving  them  that  day  of  consolation  for 
e  birth  of  their  king  Messias,  Sabatai 
Seri,  his  servant  and  first- bom  Son  in 

We  may  observe,  by  the  way,  the 
insolence  of  this  impostor.  This  day 
was  a  solemn  day  of  fasting  among  the 
Jews,  formerly  in  memory  of  the  burn- 
ing of  the  temple  by  the  Chaldees: 
several  other  sad  things  happened  in 
this  month,  as  the  Jews  observe  ;  that 
then,  and  upon  the  same  day,  die  second 
temple  was  destroyed;  and  that  in  this 
month  it  was  decreed  in  the  wilderness 
that  the  Israelites  should  not  enter  into 
Canaan,  &c.  Sabatai  was  born  on  this 
day  ;  and,  therefore,  the  fast  must  be 
turned  to  a  fea»t ;  whereas,  in  truth,  it 
had  been  well  for  the  Jews  had  he  not 
been  bom  at  all ;  and  much  better  for 
himself,  as  will  appear  from  what 
follows. 

Thr  Jews  of  that  city  paid  Sal>atai 
Sevi  great  respect.  They  decked  ih'Ar 
synagogues  with  S  S  in  letters  of  (;old, 
and  made  for  him  in  the  wall  a  crown  : 
they  attributed  the  same  titles  and  pro- 
phecies to  him  whrch  we  apply  to  our 
Saviour  He  was  also  during;  this  im- 
prisonment, visited  by  pilgrims  from  all 
pans,  that  had  heard  his  story.  Among 
whom  Nehemiah  Cohen,  from  Poland, 
was  one,  a  man  of  great  learning  in  the 
Kabbala  and  eastern  tongues  ;  who  de- 
bired  a  confen'nce  with  Sabatai,  and  at 
the  conference  maintained,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  Scripture,  there  ought  to  be 
a  two- fold  Messia!> ;  one  the  son  of 
Cphraim,  a  poor  and  despised  teacher 
of  the  law  ;  the  other  the  son  of  David, 
to  be  a  conqueror.  Nehemiah  was  con- 
tent to  be  the  fornner,  the  son  of 
Ephinim,  and  to  leave  the  glory  and 
dignity  of  the  latter  to  Sabatai.  S  ilxitai. 
for  what  appears,  did  not  dislike  this. 
But  here  lay  the  ground  of  the  quarrel : 
Nehemiah  tauglit  that  th^  son  of 
Tvphn'iTT  '."JjtIi*   *i,  !,'•   ♦iif:    f'.Tf.-vi'.i.i-e:'..* 


of  the  son  of  David,  and  to  usher  ium 
in  ;  and  Nehemiah  accused  Sabatai  ct 
too  great  forwardness  in  appearing  as 
the  s-in  of  David,  before  the  son  of 
Ephraim  had  led  him  the  way.  Sabatai 
coold  not  brix)k  this  doctrine ;  for  he 
might  fear  that  the  son  of  Ephraim, 
who  was  to  lead  the  way,  might  pre- 
tend to  be  the  son  of  David,  and  so  leave 
him  in  the  lurch ;  and,  therefore*  he 
excluded  him  from  any  part  or  share 
in  this  matter;  which  was  the  oocasion 
of  the  ruin  of  Sabatai,  and  all  his  glori- 
ous designs-  Nehemiah,  being  disap- 
pointed, goes  to  Adrianople,  and  in- 
forms the  great  ministers  of  state 
against  Sabatai,  as  a  lewd  and  dangerous 
person  to  the  government,  and  that  it 
was  necessary  to  take  him  out  of  the 
way  The  Grand  Seignior,  being  in- 
formed of  this,  sends  for  Sabatai,  who, 
much  dejected,  appears  before  him. 
The  Grand  Seignirr  requires  a  miracle, 
and  chooses  one  himself;  and  it  was 
this:  that  Sabatai  should  be  stripped 
naked,  and  set  as  a  mark  for  his  archers 
to  shoot  at ;  and  if  the  arrows  did  not 
pierce  his  flesh,  he  would  own  him  to 
be  the  Messias.  Sabatai  had  not  futh 
enough  to  bear  up  under  so  great  a 
trial,  llie  Grand  Seignior  let  him 
know  that  he  would  forthwith  impale 
him,  and  that  the  stake  was  prepared 
for  him  unless  he  would  turn  Turk. 
Upon  which  he  consented  to  turn  Maho- 
metan, to  the  great  confusion  of  the 
Jews.  And  yet  some  of  the  Jews  were 
so  vain  as  to  afhrm  that  it  was  not  Sa- 
batai himself,  liut  his  shadow,  that  pro* 
fessed  the  religion,  and  was  seen  in  the 
habit  of  a  Turk  ;  so  great  was  their  ob- 
stinacy and  infidelity ,  as  if  it  were  a 
thing  impossible  to  convince  these  de- 
luded and  infatuated  wretches. 

After  all  this,  several  of  the  Jews 
continued  to  use   the  forms,  in   their 

Kublic  worship  prescribed  bv  this  Ma- 
onietan  Messias,  which  obliged  the 
principal  Jews  of  Constantinople  to  send 
to  the  synago,;ue  of  Smyrna  to  fortnd 
this  practice.  During  these  things,  the 
Jews,  instead  of  minding  their  trade  and 
traffic,  filled  their  letters  with  news  of 
Salmtai  their  Messias,  and  his  wonder- 
ful works.  They  reported,  that,  when 
the  Grand  Seignior  sent  to  take  him, 
he  caused  all  the  messengers  tliat  were 
sent  to  die  ;  and  when  other  Janizaries 
were  sent,  they  all  fell  dead  by  a  word 
from  his  mouth ;  and  being  requested 
to  doit,  he  caused  them  to  levive again. 
They  added,  that,  though  the  nrison 
were  Sabatai  lay  was  barred  ana  fast- 
ened with  strong  iron  locks,  yet  he  vi«a 
*T?ni  •^  walk  O\vov.v;\\  V^^  ^t«:^x.^vi\\V  \ 
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numerous  train ;  that  the  shackels  which 
were  upon  his  neck  and  feet  did  not 
fall^  off,  but  where  turned  into  gold,  with 
which  Sabatai  gratified  his  followers. 
Upon  the  fame  of  these  thimi^s  the  Jews 
of  Italy  sent  legates  to  Smyrna,  to  in- 
quire into  the  truth  of  these  matters. 
When  the  legates  arrived  at  Smyrna, 
they  heard  of  the  news  that  Sabatia 
was  turned  Turk,  to  their  very  great 
confusion  ;  but,  going  to  visit  the  brother 
of  Sabatai,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade 
them  that  Sabatai  was  still  the  true 
Messias ;  that  it  was  not  Sabatai  that 
went  about  in  the  habit  of  a  Turk,  but 
his  angel,  or  spirit ;  that  his  body  was 
taken  into  heaven,  and  should  be  sent 
down  again  when  God  should  think  it 
a^  fit  season.  He  added,  that  Nathan, 
his  forerunner,  who  had  wrought  many 
miracles,  would  soon  be  at  omyrna; 
that  he  would  reveal  hidden  things  to 
them,  and  confirm  them.  But  this  Elias 
was  not  suffered  to  come  into  Smyrna, 
and  though  the  legates  saw  him  else- 
where, they  received  no  satisfaction 
at  all. 

24.  The  last  false  Christ  that  had 
made  any  considerable  number  of  con- 
verts was  one  Rabbi  Mordecai,  a  Jew 
of  Germany :  he  appeared  in  the  year 
163^.  It  was  not  long  before  he  was 
found  out  to  be  an  impostor,  and  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  Italy  to  Poland  to 
save  his  life.  What  became  of  him 
afterwards  does  not  seem  to  be  re- 
corded 

This  may  be  considered  as  true  and 
exact  an  account  of  the  talse  Christs 
that  has  arisen  since  the  cnicifixicn  of 
our  blessed  Saviour,  as  can  well  be  given 
See  Johannes  a  Ijent*8  Hist,  of  Fahe  J\fe9 
riahs  !  Jortin'a  Rem  on  Eccl.  Hist,  vol  iii. 
p,  330 ;  Kidder's  Demonstration  of  the 
JIfessias  ;  Harris*  Sermons  on  the  •Messiah  ; 
The  Eleventh  Volume  of  the  Afodern  Part  of 
She  Universal  History;  Simpson's  Key  to 
the  Prophecies,  sec,  9  ;  Miclanrin  on  the 
Prophecies  relating  to  the  ^Messiah  ;  FuUer*s 
Jesus  the  true  Afessiah.. 

METHODIST,  a  name  applied  to 
different  sects,  both  Papists  and  Pro 
testants.— I.  The  Popish  Methodists 
were  those  Polemical  doctors  who  arose 
in  France  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  in  opposition  to  the  Hu- 
Suenots,  or  Protestants.  These  M'^tho- 
ists,  from  their  different  manner  of 
treating  the  o^ntroversy  with  their  op- 
ponents, may  be  divided  into  two  classes. 
The  one  comprehends  those  doctors  I 
whose  method  of  disputing  with  the 
Protestants  was  disingenuous  and  unrea- 
sonable ;  and  who  followed  the  exam- 
l]/!e  of  those  military  chiefs,  who  shut 


up  their  troops  in  intrenchments  and 
strong  holds,  m  ordet    to  cover  them 
from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  Of  this 
number   were  the  Jesuit   Veron,    who 
I  required  the  Protestants  to  prove  the 
tenets  of   their  church  by  plain   pas- 
sages of  iJcripture,  without  being  allow- 
ed   the    liberty   of   illustrating    those 
passages,  reasoning  upon  them,  or  draw, 
mg  any  conclusions  from  them  ;  Nihu- 
sius,  an  Apostate  from  the  Protestant 
religion;    the   two   Wallenburgs,  and 
others,  who  confined  themselves  to  the 
business  of  answeiing  objections;  and 
cardinal    Richlieu,    who  confined  the 
whole  controversy  to  the  single  article 
of  the  divine  institution  and  authority 
of  the  church. — 2.    The  Methodists  of 
the  second  class  were  of  opinion,  that 
the  most  expedient  manner  of  redndng 
the  Protest  aits  to  silence,  was  not  to  at* 
tack  them  by  piece- meal,  but  to  over- 
whelm them  at  once  by  the  weight  of 
some  general  principle,  or  presumptioot 
or    some    universal   arguaient,    which 
comprehended  or  might  be  applied  to 
all  the  points  contested  between  the  two 
churches ;  thus  imitating  the  conduct 
of  those  military  leaders,  whd,  instead 
of  spending  their  time  and  strength  in 
seiges  and  skirmishes,  endeavoured  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war  by  a  general  and 
decisive  action.   Some  of"^ these  Polemics 
rested    the   defence    of   popery   upon 
prescription;   others  Upon  the    wicaed 
lives  of  Protestant  princes  who  had  left 
the  church  of  Home ;  others,  the  crime 
of  religious  schism  ;  the  variety  of  omn- 
ions  amoni;  Protestants  with  regard  to 
d<ictrine  and  discipline,  and  the  uniformi- 
ty   of  the  tenets  and  worship  of  the 
church  of  Rome ;  and  thus,  by  urging 
their  respective  argumenis.  they  thought 
they  should  stop  the  mouths  of  their 
adversaries  at  once. 

MEIliODlSrS,  PROTESTANT, 
origin  of.  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  the  name  of  .Methodist  had  been 
given  long  before  to  a  religious  sect  in 
England,  or  at  least,  to  a  party  in  refi- 
gion  which  was  distinguished  by  some 
of  the  same  marks  as  are  now  sup- 
posed to  apply  to  the  Methodists,  John 
Spence,  who  was  librarian  of  Sion  Col- 
lege in  1657,  in  a  book  which  he  publish- 
ed, says,  "  Where  arc  now  our  Anabap- 
tists and  plain  pike  staff  Methodists, 
who  esteem  all  flowers  of  rhetc»*ic  in 
sermons  no  better  than  stinking 
weeds?"— But  the  denomination  to 
which  we  here  refer,  was  founded,  in 
the  year  1729,  by  one  Mr.  Blorgan  and 
Mr.  John  Wesley.  In  the  month  of 
November  that  year,  the  latter  being 
then  fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  begaa 
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to  spend  some  evenings  in  reading  the 
Greek  testaincnt,  with  Chalcs  Wes 
ley,  student,  Mr.  Morgan,  crimmoner  of 
Christ  Church,  and  Mr.  Kirkham,  of 
Merton  College.  Not  long  afterwards, 
two  or  three  of  the  pupils  of  Mr  John 
Wesley  obtained  leave  to  attend  these 
meetii^.  They  then  began  to  visit  the 
tick  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  and 
the  prisoners  also,  who  were  confin-d 
In  the  castle.  Two  years  after  thev 
were  joined  by  Mr.  Ingham,  of  Queen  s 
College,  Mr.  Broughton,  and  Mr.  Her- 
vey;  and  in  1735,  by  the  celebrated 
Mr*  Whitiield,  then  in  his  eighteenth 
year.  At  this  time  their  number  in  Ox- 
ford amounted  to  about  tfiurteen.  They 
obtained  their  name  trom  the  exact 
regularity  of  their  livert,  which  gave  oc- 
caakm  to  a  young  gentleman  o?  Christ 
Cburch  to  say,  "  Here  is  a  new  sect  of 
Methodists  sprung  up  ;*'  riluding  to  a 
sect  of  ancient  phyMcians  who  wt-re 
called  Methodists  because  they  rt-duccd 
the  whole  htaling  art  to  a  few  common 
principles,  and  brought  it  into  some 
method  and  order. 

At  the  timt'  that  this  society  was  form 
cdv  it  was  said  that  the  whole  ki.>gdom 
of  England  was  tending  fast  to  infidelity. 
**  it  is  come,"  says  bishop  Butler,  **  1 
know  not  how,  to  be  taken  tor  granted 
fay  many  persons,  that  Chri!»tianity  is 
not  so  much  as  a  subject  of  inquiry ; 
but  that  it  is  now  at  length  discovered 
to  be  fictitious;  and  accordingly  they 
treat  it  as  if.  in  the  present  age,  tliis 
were  an  agreement  among  all  pt- opic  ot 
discernment,  and  nothing  remained  but 
to  set  it  up  as  a  principal  subject  of 
nurth  and  ridicule,  as  it  were,  by  way  of 
reprisals  for  its  having  so  long  inter- 
rupted the  pleasures  of  the  world." 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Methodists  were  the 'instruments  of 
stemming  this  torrent  The  sick  and 
the  poor  also  tasted  the  fruits  ot  their 
labours  and  benevolence :  Mr  Wesley 
abridged  himself  of  all  his  superfluities. 
and  proposed  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  the 
indigent :  and  so  prosperous  was  the 
scheme,  that  they  quickly  increasr-d 
thnr  fund  to  eighty  |>oundk  per  annum. 
This,  which  one  should  have  thought 
would  have  been  attended  with  praise 
instead  of  cemufe,  quickly  drew  upon 
them  a  kind  of  persecution ;  some  of 
the  seniors  of  the  university  began  to  in- 
terfere, and  it  was  reported  "  that  the 
college  censor  was  going  to  blow  up 
the  go<Uy  club,"  They  found  them 
selves,  however,  patronized  and  encou- 
raged by  some  men  eminent  for  their 
learning  and  virtue ;  sd  that  the  society 
still  continued,  though  they  had  suffered  a 


severe  loss,  in  1730,  by  the  death  ol' 
Mr.  Morgan,  who,  it  said,  was  the 
founder  oF  it.  In  October,  1735,  John 
and  Charles  Wesley,  Mr.  Ingham,  and 
Mr.  De:amotte,  son  of  a  merchant  in 
London,  embarked  for  Georgia,  in  order 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Indians. 
After  their  arrival  they  were  at  first 
favourably  received,  but  in  a  short  time 
lost  the  affection  of  the  people  ;  and,  on 
account  of  some  differences  with  the 
stxre  keeper,  Mr.  Wesley  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Eogiand.  Mr.  Wesley, 
however,  was  so<iO  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Whitfield,  whose  repeated  labours  in 
that  part  of  the  world  are  well  known* 

II.  Methodmiat  tenett  of.  After  Mr. 
Whitfield  returned  from  America  in 
1741,  he  declared  his  full  assent  to  the 
doctrines  of  Calvin.  Mr.  Wesley,  on 
the  contrary,  profess'  d  the  Arminian 
doctrine,  and  liad  printed  in  favi^r  of 
pertiction  and  universal  redt  mption, 
and  very  strongly  against  election;  a 
doctrine  which  Mr.  Whitfield  believed 
to  be  scriptural.  The  difference,  there- 
fore, of  sentiments  between  these  two 
ereat  men  caused  a  separation.  Mr. 
Wesley  preached  in  a  place  called  the 
Foundery,  where  Mr.  Whitfield  preach- 
ed but  once,  and  no  more.  Blr.  Whit- 
field then  preached  to  very  large  coo- 
gregations  out  of  doors ;  and  soon  after, 
in  connexion  with  Mr.  Cennick,  ana 
one  or  two  more,  began  a  new  house,  in 
Kingswood,  Gloucestershire,  and  es- 
tablished a  school  that  favoured  Calvin- 
istical  preachers.  The  Methodists^ 
therefore,  were  now  divided;  one  part 
following  Mr.  Wesley,  and  the  other 
Mr  Whitfield. 

The  dtictrines  of  the  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodists, according  to  their  own  account, 
are  the  s.ime  as  the  church  of  England, 
as  set  forth  in  her  liturgy,  articles,  and 
homilies.  This,  however,  has  been  dis- 
puted. Mr.  Wesley,  in  his  appeal  to  men 
of  reason  and  religion,  thus  declares  his 
sentiments :  '*  All  I  teach,"  he  obseri'es, 
*'  respects  either  the  nature  and  condi- 
tion ot  justification,  the  nature  and  con- 
dition of  salvation,  the  nature  of  justify- 
ing and  saving  faith,  or  the  Author  of 
faith  and  salvation.  That  justification 
whereof  our  articles  and  homilies  speak 
signifies  present  forgiveness,  and  conse- 
quently acceptance  with  God :  I  believe 
tnc  condition  of  this  is  faith  :  I  mean 
not  only  that  without  faith  we  cannot  be 
justified,  but  also  that,  as  soon  as  any 
one  has  true  faith,  in  that  moment  he  ia 
justified  Good  works  follow  this  faith, 
but  cannot  go  before  it :  much  less  can 
sanctificatioii,  which  implies  a  continued 
course  of  good  WQtk<ss  %\ktvTk^ti^  VtcroL 
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holiness  of  heart.  But  it  is  ailowed  that 
sanctiiication  goes  before  our  justifica- 
tiou  at  the  last  c!:iy,  Helx  xii.  14.  Re- 
pentance, and  fruicii  meet  for  repent- 
ance, go  tsefore  faith.  Rfpentance  ab- 
solutely must  go  before  faith ;  fruits 
meet  for  it,  if  there  be  opportunity.  By 
repentance  I  mean  conviction  of  sin. 
producing  real  desires  and  sincere  re- 
solutions of  amendment ;  by  salvation  1 
mean  not  barely  deliverance  from  hell, 
but  a  present  deliverance  from  sin. 
Faith,  in  general,  is  a  divine  suprmatu- 
ral  evidence,  or  conviction  of  things  not 
seen,  not  discoverable  by  their  bodily 
senses:  justifying  faith  implies. not  only 
a  divine  evidence  or  conviction  that  God 
was  in  Chri  t  reconciling  the  world  un 
to  himself,  but  a  sur  trust  and  confi- 
dence that  Christ  died  for  my  bins,  that 
he  luved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me. 
And  the  moment  a  penitent  sinner  be 
lieves  this,  God  pardons  and  absolves 
him  ;  and  as  soon  as  liis  pardon  or  jus- 
tification is  witnessed  to  him  by  the  Ho- 
ly Ghost,  he  is  saved.  From  that  time 
(unless  he  make  shipwreck  ol  the  faith) 
salvation  gradually  increases  in  his  soul. 
*'  The  Author  of  f:tith  and  salvation 
is  God  alone.  There  is  no  more  of  power 
than  of  merit  in  man ;  but  as  all  merit  is 
in  the  Son  of  God,  in  what  he  has  done 
and  suffered  for  us,  so  all  ptiwcr  is  in  the 
Spirit  of  God.  And  thcrtfcre,  every 
man,  in  order  to  beJitve  unto  salvation, 
must  receive  the  Holy  Ghost."  So  far 
Mr.  Wesley.  Respecting  original  sin, 
free  will,  the  justification  of  men,  good 
works,  and  works  done  before  justifica 
tion,  he  refers  us  to  what  is  said  on  these 
subjects  in  the  former  part  of  the  ninth, 
the  tenth,  the  eleventh,  the  twelfth,  and 
thirteenth  articles  of  the  church  of 
England.  One  of  Mr.  Wesley's  preach- 
ers bears  this  testimony  of  him  and  his 
sentiments  ;  "  The  Gospel  considered 
as  a  general  plan  of  salvation,  he  viewed ! 
as  a  display  of  the  divine  \a\L  l.^hs,  in 
a  wa)r  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  God ; 
in  which  all  the  divine  attributes  harmo- 
nise, and  shine  forth  with  peculiar  lus- 
tre.— ^The  Gospel,  considered  as  a  means 
to  attain  an  end,  appeared  to  him  to  dis- 
cover as  great  fitness  in  the  means  to 
the  end  as  can  possibly  be  discovered  in 
the  structure  oi  natural  bcdies,  or  in  the 
various  operations  of  nature,  from  a 
view  of  which  we  draw  our  arguments 
for  the  existence  of  God.-^Man  he 
viewed  as  blind,  ignorant,  wandering  out 
of  the  way,  with  his  mind  estranged 
from  God. — He  considered  the  Gospel 
as  a  dispensation  of  mercy  to  men,  hold- 
ing forth  pardon,  a  free  pardon  of  sin  to ! 
A/i   who  repent  and  believe  in  Christ 


Jesus.  The  Gospel,  he  believed,  incuU 
cati's  universal  holiness,  both  In  heart 
and  in  the  conduct  of  life. — He  showed 
a  mind  well  instructed  in  tlie  oracles  of 
God,  and  well  acquainted  with  human 
nature.  He  contended,  that  the  first 
step  to  be  a  Christian  is  to  repent;  and 
that  till  a  man  is  convinced  of  the  evil 
of  an,  and  is  determined  to  depart  from 
it ;  till  he  is  convinced  chat  there  is  a 
beauty  in  holiness,  and  somcthinj^  truly 
desiraUe  in  being  reconciled  to  God,  he 
is  not  prepared  to  receive  Christ.  The 
second  important  and  necessary  step,  be 
believed  to  be  faith,  agreeable  to  the 
order  of  the  apostle,  *  Repentance  to- 
ward God,  and  faith  toward  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.'  Acts  xx  20,  21.  In  ex- 
plaining sanctification,  he  accurately 
distinguished  it  from  justification,  or  the 
pardon  of  sin.  Justification  admits  us 
into  a  state  of  grace  and  favour  with 
God.  and  lays  the  foundation  of  sancti- 
fication, or  Christian  holiness,  in  all  its 
extent.  Inhere  has  been  a  great  cla- 
mour raised  against  him  because  he 
called  his  view  of  sanctification  by  the 
word  /lerfection  ;  but  he  often  explain- 
ed what  he  meant  by  this  term.  He 
meant  by  the  word  hcrfection^  such  a 
degree  ot  the  love  of^God,  and  the  love 
of  man ;  such  a  degree  of  the  love  of 
justice,  truth,  holiness,  and  purity,  as 
will  remove  from  the  heart  every  con- 
trary disposition  towards  God  or  man : 
and  that  this  should  be  our  state  of 
mind  in  every  situation  and  in  every 
circumstance  of  life. — He  maintainea 
that  God  is  a  God  of  love,  not  to  a  part 
of  his  creatures  only,  but  to  all ;  that  He 
who  is  the  Father  of  all,  who  made  all, 
who  stands  io  the  same  relation  to  all 
his  creatures,  loves  them  all ;  that  he 
loved  the  W(;il(!,  and  gave  his  Son  a 
ransom  for  all  without  distinction  of 
persons.  It  appeared  to  him.  that  to  re- 
present God  as  partial,  as  confining  his 
love  to  a  tew,  was  unworthy  our  nodoos 
of  the  Deity.  He  maintained  that  Christ 
died  for  all  men ;  and  that  he  is  to  bt 
offered  to  all ;  that  all  are  to  be  invited 
to  come  to  him;  and  that  whosoever 
comes  in  the  way  which  God  had  ap- 
pointed may  partake  of  his  blessing 
tie  supposed  that  sufficient  grace  is 
given  to  all,  in  that  way  and  manoei* 
which  is  best  adapted  to  influence  the 
mind.  He  did  not  believe  salvation  was 
by  works.  So  far  was  he  from  putting 
works  in  the  place  of  the  blood  of  ChrisCi 
that  he  only  gave  theni  their  just  value : 
he  considered  them  as  the  fruits  of  a 
living  operative  faith,  and  as  the  mea- 
sure of  our  future  reward  ;  for  every 
man  will  be  rewarded  not  for  his  works 
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r-at  ac^:urdir.j;  to  tiie  measure  oi  tlicin. 
He  gave  the  whole  glory  of  salvation 
to  God,  from  first  to  last,  lie  believed 
that  man  would  never  turn  to  God,  it 
God  did  not  begin  the  work :  he  often 
said  that  the  first  approaches  of  grace 
to  the  mind  are  irresistible;  that  is.  that 
a  man  cannot  avoid  being  convinced 
that  he  b  a  sinner ;  that  God,  by  va- 
rious means,  awakens  his  conscience; 
and,  whether  the  man  will  or  no,  these 
convictions  approach  him."  In  order 
that  we  may  form  still  clearer  ideas  re 
specting  Mr.  Wesley's  cpinions,  we 
shall  here  quote  a  few  questions  and 
answers,  as  laid  down  in  the  J^Bnuits 
of  Conference'*  Q.  In  what  sense  is 
Adam  s  sin  imputed  to  all  mankind  i" 
A.  *•  In  Adam^all  die,  i.  e.  1.  Our  bo- 
dies then  became  mortal. — 2.  Our  souls 
died,  i.  e.  were  disunited  from  Gixl. 
And  hence,— 3.  We  are  born  with  a 
sinful,  devilish  natun. ;  by  reason  where 
of,— 4.  We  are  children  of  wrath,  liable 
to  death  eternal,"  Kom.  v.  18.  Eph.  ii,  3. 
Q.  ••  In  what  sense  is  the  righteousness 
of  Christ  imputed  to  all  mankind,  or  to 
believers?"  A.  "  We  do  not  find  it  ex 
pressly  afllirmed  in  Scripture  that  God 
imputes  the  righteousness  of  Christ  to 
^oy,  although  wc  do  fii)d  that  faith  is 
imputed  f(;r  righteousness.  That  text, 
'  Ag  by  one  nian*s  disobedience  all  men 
were  made  sinners,  so  by  the  obedienci 
of  one  all  were  made  righteous.'  we  con 
ceive,  means  by  the  merits  of  Chrifit  alt 
men  are  cleared  from  the  i;nilt  of  Adam's 
actual  sin  r"  Q.  "  Can  faith  be  lost  but 
through  diso!)edieiice  r"  A.  ••  It  cannot. 
A  believer  fii-st  iuwanlly  disobeys ;  in- 
clines to  sin  with  his  heart  i  then  his  in- 
tercourse with  (t(k1  is  cut  oO;  i.  e.  his 
faith  is  lost ;  and  after  this  he  may  fall 
into  outward  sin,  l)eing  now  weak,  and 
like  another  man."  Q.  "  What  is  im- 
plied in  beinj;  a  fHr/ccC  C/iri<s!iun  .-"  A. 
"  The  loving  the  l\orJ  onr  God  with 
all  our  heart,  and  with  all  our  mind,  and 
soul,  and  strength."  Q.  •'  Docs  this  im- 
p!y  that  all  inward  sin  is  taken  awayr" 
A.  ••  Without  doul)t ;  cr  how  could  wt- 
be  said  to  be  saved  / om  nli  oiiv  umifau- 
«r-.:rT;'*  Kzek  xxxvi.  '^iK  Q.  **  How 
much  is  allowed  by  our  brethren  who 
differ  from  us  with  reguil  tc  e/itirr  xanc- 
tifirnthn:'"  A.  "They  j; rant.  1  That 
ev^ry  one  nni.st  Ix:  entire- iy  sanctified  in 
the  article  of  death.— i.  That  till  then 
a  believer  daily  grows  in  grace,  com  is 
nearer  and  neanr  to  |HMl«.rti'in.i— ; 
That  we  ought  to  be  contii.u.dly  press- 
ing after  this,  and  to  exhnt  ail  others  to 
do  »a"  Q.  "  What  do  we  allow  them?" 
A.  "Wc  grant,  1.  That  many  of  these 
\i\\*\  have  died  in  the  faith,   vea.   llu? 
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gro.itcr  part  of  those  we  have  known, 
.  were  not  sanctified  through  out,  not  made 
■'  perfect  in  love,  till  a  little  before  death. 
;— J.  That  the  term  sanctified  is  cob- 
,'  tinually  applied  by  St.  Paul  to  all  that 
>  were  justified,  that  were  true  believers. 
— 3.  That  by  this  term  alone  he  rarely 
jpif  ever)  means  saved  from  aU  sin.— 4. 
.  That,  consequently,  it  is  not  proper  to 
i|  use  it  in  this  sense,  without  adding  the 
■  word  *  wholly,  entirely,'  or  the  like,— 5. 
That  the  inspired  writers  almost  con- 
tinually speak  of  or  to  those  who  were 
justified,  but  very  rarely  either  (^  or  to 
jj  those  who  were  sanctified.~6.  That, 
iiconsequtntly,  it  behoves  us  to  speak  in  ' 
ii  public  almost  continually  of  the  state  of 
I ;  justification ;  but  more  rarely  in  full  and 
:l  explicit  terms  concerning  entire  sanctifi- 
cation."  Q.  **  What,  then,  is  the  point 
wherein  we  divide.^'  A.  "It  is  this: 
Whether  we  should  expect  to  be  saved 
from  all  sin  before  the  article  of  death." 
Q.  "  Is  there  any  clear  Scripture  pro- 
mise of  this,  that  God  will  save  us  from 
all  sin?"  A.  "There  is,  Psal.  cxxx.  8: 
*  He  shall  redeem  Israel  from  all  his  ini- 
quities. This  is  more  largely  expressed 
in  Ezck.  xxxvi.  25.  29.  ^2  Cor.  vii.  1. 
Deut.  XXX.  6. 1  John  iii.  8.  Eph.  v.  23.  27, 
John  xvii.  20.  23.  1  John  iv.  17." 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a 
view  of  the  tenets  of  the  Wesleyan  Me- 
'jthodi&ts;  and  this  I  have  chosen  to  do 
{jin  their  own  words,  in  ordtr  to  prevent 
J I  misrepresentation. 

I  As  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Calvinistio 
|.  Methodists,  they  need  not  be  inserted 
'  here,  as  the  reader  will  find  the  sub- 
stance of  them  under  the  article  ("ax.- 

VINISTS. 

HI.    Altthodistx,  goxernnu^it   end  tSuci- 

pfine  oj\    A  considerable  ndmber  both  of 

the  Calvinist  and  Armenian  Methodists 

approve  of  the  discipline  of  the  church 

;  of  England,  while  many,  it  is  said,  arc 

dissenters   in   principle.    Mr.  Wesley 

and   Mr.  Whitfield  were  both  brought 

up  in.  and  paid  peculiar  resiiect  to  that 

i  church.     1  hey  did  not,  however,  as  it 

'•  is  well  known,  confine  themselves  to  her 

!i  laws  Ml  all  respects  as  it  related  to  dis- 

ij  cipline. 

I  Mr.  Wesley  having  farmed  numcr- 
\,  ous  societies  in  different  parts,  he,  with 
I  his  brother  Charles,  drew  up  certain 
!  rules,  by  which  they  were,  and  it  seems 
•I  in  many  resjKrcts  still  are  governed, 
'-'i'hey  state  the  nature  and  design  of  a 
.Methodist  society  in  the  following  words: 
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'     "Siich  a  secietv  is  no  other  than  a 


','  **  company  of  men,  havin^^  iht  form  and 
I  ••  seeking  the  power  of  g-x'iiness ;  uni- 
i;  *•  ted,  in  order  to  pray  together,  to  re- 
*•  ccivi*  the  word  ^V  tx\\twVAV\c«\,^\\^tft 
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*^  watch  over  one  another  in  love,  that 
*'  they  may  help  each  other  to  work  out 
*'  their  salvation.'* 

*<  That  it  may  the  more  easily  be  dis- 
cerned whether  they  are  indeed  work 
ing  out  their  own  salvation,  each  soci(  ty 
is  divided  into  smaller  companies  call- 
ed €laa8e»t  according  to  their  respective 
places  of  abode.  'Ftiere  are  about 
twelve  persons  (sometimes  fiftten. 
twentv,  or  even  more,)  in  each  class ; 
one  of  whom  is  stvltd  the  leader.  It  is 
his  business,  1.  To  see  each  person  in 
his  class  once  a  week,  at  least,  in  order 
to  inquire  how  their  souls  prosper ;  to 
advise,  reprove,  comfort,  or  exhort,  as 
occasion  may  require ;  to  receive  what 
they  are  willing  to  give  to  the  poor,  or 
toward  the  Gospel.— 2.  to  meet  the 
minister  and  the  stewards  of  the  society 
once  a  week,  in  order  to  inform  the  mi- 
nister of  any  that  are  sick,  or  of  any 
that  walk  disorderly,  and  will  not  be  re- 
proved; to  pay  to  the  stewards  what 
they  have  received  of  their  several 
classes  in  the  week  preceding ;  and  to 
show  their  account  of  what  each  person 
has  contributed 

"There  is  only  one  condition  pre- 
viously required  of  those  who  desire  ad- 
mission into  these  societies,  namely,  Jl 
detire  to  Jiee  from  tJie  vrath  to  come  t  to  be 
saved Jrom  tfteirsint :  but  whei^ver  this  is 
really  fixed  in  the  soulf  it  will  be  shown 
by  its  fruits.  Ii  is,  therefore,  expected 
of  all  who  continue  therein,  that  they 
should  continue  to  evidence  their  desire 
of  salvation. 

•'  First,  By  doing  no  harm  ;  by  avoid- 
ing evil  in  every  kind ;  especially  that 
which  is  most  generally  practised,  such 
as  the  taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain  ; 
the  profaning  the  day  of  the  Lord,  either 
by  doing  ordinary  work  thereon,  or  by 
buying  or  selling;  drunkenness;  buyiiur 
or  selling  spirituous  liquors,  or  drinkHiig 
tliem^  unless  in  cases  of  extreme  necessi- 
ty ;  fighting,  quarrelling,  brawling ;  bro- 
ther going  to  law  with  brother;  return- 
ing evil  for  evil,  or  railing  for  railing;  the 
using  many  rjords  in  buying  or  selling ; 
the  buying  or  selling  uncustomed  goods; 
the  giving  or  tahing  things  on  usury,  i,  e. 
unlawful  interest. 

••  Uncharitable  or  unprofitable  cojiversa 
Hon;  particularly  speaking  evil  of  ma- 
gistrates, or  of  ministers. 

"Doing  to  others  as  we  would  not 
they  should  do  unto  us. 

"  Doing  what  we  know  is  not  for  the 
glory  of  God ;  as»  the  plating  on  gold  or 
costly  apparel;  the  taking  such  diversions 
as  cannot  be  used  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus. 

"  The  singing  those  songs^  or  reading 


those  bookif  which  do  not  tend  to  the 
knowledge  or  love  of  God ;  softness  and 
needless  self-indulgences ;  laying  up 
treasure  upon  earth ;  borrowing  with- 
out a  probability  of  paying;  or  taking 
up  goods  without  a  probability  of  paying 
fur  them. 

"  It  b  expected  of  all  who  continue 
in  these  societies,  that  they  shoukl  con- 
tinue to  evidence  their  desire  of  salva- 
tion, 

**  Secondly,  By  doing  good ;  by  being 
in  every  kind  merciful  after  their  power* 
as  they  have  op[K)rtunity  i  doing  good 
ol  every  possible  sort,  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible €0  all  men  ;  to  their  bodiest  of  the 
ability  which  God  giveth;  by  giving 
food  to  the  hungry,  t^  ckithing  the  na- 
ked, by  visiting  or  helgjing  them  that 
are  sick,  or  in  prison  ;  to  their  souls^  bv 
instructing,  reproving,  or  exhorting  all 
we  have  any  intercourse  with ;  tram- 
pling under  foot  that  enthusiastic  doc- 
trine of  devils,  that,  *  We  are  not  to  do 
good,  unless  our  hearts  be  free  f  iL* 

**  By  doing  good,  especially  to  them 
that  are  of  the  housenold  of  faith,  or 
groaning  so  to  be ;  employing  them  pre- 
ferably to  others ;  buying  one  of  ano- 
ther; helping  each  other  in  busfnes; 
and  so  much  the  more,  because  the 
world  will  love  its  own,  and  them  only; 
by  all  possible  diligence  and  frugoBtsf^ 
that  the  Gospel  be  not  blamed;  by 
running  with  patience  the  race  set  be- 
fore them,  denying  themielves,  and  to- 
king  up  their  cross  daily  ;  submitting  tO 
bear  the  reproach  of  Christ ;  to  be  as 
the  filth  and  offscouring  of  the  workl, 
and  looking  that  men  should  say  all  man'- 
ner  of  evil  of  them  falsely  for  tfie  Lor^g 
sake. 

*'  It  is  expected  of  all  who  deare  to 
continue  in  these  societies,  that  they 
should  continue  to  evidence  their  desire 
uf  salvation, 

•*  lliirdly,  By  attending  on  all  the  or- 
dinances of  God :  such  are, — The  public 
worship  of  God;  the  ministiy  of  the 
word,  either  read  or  expounded ;  the 
supper  of  the  Lord ;  family  and  private 
prayer;  searching  the  Scriptures;  and 
fasting  and  abstinence. 

*'  These  arc  the  general  rules  of  our 
societies,  all  which  we  are  taught  df 
God  to  observe,  even  in  his  written 
word  i  the  only  rule*  and  die  jnifiicient 
rule,  both  of  our  faith  and  practice:  and 
all  these  we  know  his  Spirit  writes  on 
every  truly  awakened  heart.  If  there 
be  any  among  us  who  observe  them  not, 
who  habitually  break  any  of  them,  let  it 
be  made  known  unto  them  who  watch 
over  that  soul,  as  they  who  must  give 
an  account.    We  will  admonish  him  of 
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the  error  of  his  ways;  wc  will  bear 
with  hin»  for  a  season  ;  but  then,  it  he 
repent  not,  he  hath  no  more  place 
among  us :  we  have  delivered  our  own 
souls. 

May  1,  ir4o.  ^^^^^^  ^;^^  „ 

In  Mr.  Wesley's  connexion,  they  have 
circoits  and  conferences,  which  we  find 
were  thus  formed :— When  the  preach- 
ers at  first  went  out  to  exhort  and 
preach,  it  was  by  Mr.  Wesley's  per- 
mission and  direction;  some  from  one 
part  of  the .  kingdom,  and  some  from 
another;  and  though  frequently  stran- 

STS  to  each  other,  and  those  to  whom 
ey  were  sent«  yet  on  his  credit  and 
sanction  alone  they  were  received  and 
provided  for  as  friends  by  the  societies 
If herever  they  came.  But,  having  little 
or  DO  communicaticn  or  intercourse  with 
one  another,  nor  any  subordination 
among  themselves,  they  must  have  been 
under  the  necess^  of  recurring  to  Mr. 
Wesley  for  directions  how  ana  where 
they  were  to  labour.  To  remedy  this 
inconvenience,  iie  conceived  the  design 
of  calling  them  together  to  an  annual 
conference :  by  this  means  he  brought 
tbem  into  closer  union  with  each  othtr, 
and  made  them  sensible  nf  the  utility  of 
acting  in  concert  and  harmonv.  He  soon 
loDna  it  necessary,  also,  to  bring  their 
itinerancy  under  certain  regulations,  and 
reduce  it  to  some  fixed  order,  b(th  to 
prevent  confusion,  and  for  his  own  ease : 
he  therefore  took  fifteen  or  twenty  so- 
cieties,  more  or  less,  which  lay  round 
some  principal  socit^ty  in  those  parts, 
and  which  were  so  situated,  that  tht 
greatest  distance  from  one  to  the  other 
was  not  much  more  than  twenty  miles, 
and  united  them  into  what  was  called  a 
circuit.  At  the  yearly  conference  he  ap- 
pointed two,  three,  or  four  preachers,  to 
one  of  these  circuits,  according  to  its 
extent,  which  at  first  was  often  very 
considerable,  sometimes  taking  in  a  part 
of  three  or  four  counties.  Here,  and 
here  only,  were  they  to  labour  for  one 
year,  that  is,  until  the  next  conference. 
One  of  the  preachers  on  every  circuit 
was  called  the  assistant,  because  he  as- 
sis^d  Mr.  Wesley  in  superintending  the 
societies  and  other  preachers ;  he  took 
charge  of  the  societies  within  the  limits 
assigned  him ;  he  enforced  the  rules 
every  where,  and  directed  the  labours 
of  the  preachers  associated  with  him. 
Having  received  a  list  of  the  societies 
forming  his  circuit,  he  took  his  own  sta- 
tion in  it,  ^ve  to  the  other  pn-achers 
a  plan  of  it,  and  pointed  out  the  day 
vben  each  should  be  at  the  place  fixed 
for  him,  to  begin  a  progressive  motion 
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TiMixn]  it,  in  such  order  as  the  plan  di- 
rected. They  now  followed  one  another 
through  all  the  societies  belonging  to 
that  circuit,  at  stated  distances  of  timCy 
all  being  governed  by  the  same  rules» 
and  undergoing  the  same  labour.  Bv 
this  plan,  every  preacher's  daily  work 
was  appointed  befopehand ;  each  knew, 
every  day,  where  the  others  were,  and 
each  society  when  to  expect  the  preach- 
er, and  how  long  he  would  stay  with 
them.— It  mav  be  observed,  however, 
that  Mr.  Wesley's  design  in  calling  the 
preachers  together  annually,  was  not 
merely  for  the  regulation  of  the  circuits^ 
but  also  for  the  review  of  their  doctrines 
and  discipline,  and  for  the  examination 
of  their  moral  conduct ;  that  those  who 
were  to  administer  with  him  in  holy 
things,  might  be  thorou^hfy  fitrnuhtd  for 
exerii  good  teork, 

'V\\t  first  conference  was  held  in  June 
1744,  at  which  Mr.  Wesley  met  his 
brother,  two  or  three  other  clergymen, 
and  a  few  of  the  preachers  whom  he 
had  appointed  to  come  from  various 
parts,  to  confer  with  them  on  the  affairs 
of  the  societits. 

**  Monday,  June  25."  observes  Mr, 
Wesley,  '*  and  the  five  following  days, 
we  spent  in  conference  with  our  predch- 
ersi  seriously  considering  by  what  means 
we  might  the  most  effectually  save  our 
own  souls,  and  them  that  heard  us;  and 
the  result  of  our  consultations  we  set 
d'lwn  to  be  the  rule  of  our  future  prac- 
tice " 

Since  that  time  a  conference  has  been 
held  annually,  Mr.  Wesley  himself 
having  presided  at  forty  seven.  The 
subjects  of  their  deliberations  were  pro- 
posed in  the  form  of  questions,  which 
were  amply  discussed  ;  and  the  ques- 
tions, with  the  answers  agreed  upon, 
were  alterwards  printed  under  the  title 
of  **  Minutes  of  several  Conversations 
between  the  Kev.  Mr.  Wesley  and 
others,"  commonly  called  Mtiwtes  of 
Conference, 

As  to  their  preachers,  the  following 
extract  from  the  above-mentioned  Mi- 
nutes of  Conference  will  show  us  in  what 
manner  they  are  chosen  and  designated : 
Q.  **  How  shall  we  try  those  who  think 
they  are  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
preach?"  A.  *•  Inquire,  1.  Do  they  know 
God  as  a  pardoning  Grod  ?  Have  they 
the  love  of  God  abiding  in  them  ?  I>o 
they  desire  and  seek  nothing  but  God  ? 
And  are  they  holy  in  all  manner  of 
conversation  .^^-2.  Have  they  t^ifta,  as 
well  as  yt^ce  for  the  work?  Have 
they,  in  some  tolerable  degree,  a  clear, 
sound  understauding  ?  Have  they  atx^x 
judgment  in  tht  xUvnyji  ^l  C\cA  t   \^!K^^ 
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they  a  just  conceptioo  of  salvation  by 
faith.  And  has  God  ipven  them  any  de- 
gree of  utterance  ^  1%  they  speak  justly, 
readily,  clearly  ?— 3.  Have  ihtyfrtiit? 
Are  any  truly  convinced  of  sin,  and  con- 
verted to  God  by  their  preaching  ? 

*'  As  long  as  these  three  marks  con- 
cur in  any  one,  we  believe  he  is  called 
of  God  to  preach.  These  we  receive  as 
sufficient  proof  that  be  is  moved  thereto 
by  tfte  Holy  Ghost. 

Q.  "What  method  may  we  use  in  re- 
ceiving a  new  helper?"  A.  •*  A  proper 
time  for  doing  tliis  is  at  a  conference, 
after  solemn  fasting  and  prayer ;  every 
person  proposed  is  then  to  be  present, 
and  each  oif  them  may  be  asked, 

" Have  you  faith  in  Christ?  Are  you 
going  on  to  perfection?  Do  you  expect 
to  be  perfected  in  love  in  this  life  ?  Arc 
you  groaning  after  it  i  Are  you  resolved 
to  devote  yourself  wholly  to  God  and  to 
his  work?  Have  you  considered  the 
rules  of  a  Jielper  ?  Will  you  keep  them 
for  conscience'  sake  ?  Are  you  deter- 
mined to  employ  all  your  time  in  the 
work  of  God  \  Will  vou  preach  eveiy 
morning  and  evening  r  Will  ^ou  dili- 
gently instruct  the  children  in  every 
glace  ?  Will  you  visit  from  house  to 
ouse?  Will  you  recommend  fasting 
t)oth  by  precept  and  example  ? 

*•  We  then  may  receive  him  as  a  pro- 
bationer, by  giving  him  the  Minutes  of 
the  Conference,  inscribed  thus :— *  To 
A.  B.  You  think  it  your  duty  to  call 
sinners  to  repentance.  Make  full  proof 
hereof,  and  we  shall  rejoice  to  receive 
you  as  a  fellow -labourer.*  Let  him  then 
read  and  carefully  weigh  what  is  con- 
tained therein,  that  if  he  has  any  doubt 
it  mav  be  removed  " 

"lothe  above  it  may  be  useful  to 
add,**  says  Mr.  Benson,  **  a  few  remarks 
on  the  method  pursued  in  the  choice  of 
the  itinerant  preachers^  as  many  have 
formed  the  most  erroneous  ideas  on  the 
subject,  imagining  they  are  employed 
with  hardly  any  prior  i)repa ration.  1. 
They  are  received  as  private  members 
of  the  society  on  trial. — 2.  After  a  quar- 
ter of  a  year,  if  they  are  found  deserv- 
ing, they  are  admitted  as  proper  mem- 
bers—3.  When  their  grace  and  abili- 
ties are  sufficiently  manifest,  thev  arc 
appointed  leaders  of  classes.— 4.  If  they 
then  discover  talents  for  more  important 
services,  they  are  employed  to  exhort 
occasionally  in  the  smaller  coni^rega- 
tions,  when  the  preachers  cannot  attend, 
— 5.  It  appn^'ed  in  this  line  of  duty, 
they  are  allowed  to  preach.— 6.  Out  of 
these  men  who  are  caUed  local  />»  ruch- 
ers  are  selected  iiic  iu'iu.rnn:  //rt/.T.Vr. , 
'vho  avf  frst  pr\^nf)5'*d  ^i  a  «juor»<"'T' 
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meeting  of  the  stewards,  and  local 
preachers  of  the  circuit :  then  at  a 
meeting  of  the  travelling  preadicrs  of 
the  district ;  and,  lastly,  in  the  confer- 
ence ;  and,  if  accepted,  are  nominated 
for  a  circuit.—r.  Their  characters  and 
conduct  arc  examined  annually  in  the 
conference;  and.  if  they  continue  faith- 
ful for  four  years  of  trial,  they  are  re- 
ceived into  full  connexion.  At  these 
conferences,  also,  strict  inquiry  is  made 
into  the  conduct  and  success  of  evcnr 
preacher,  and  those  who  are  found  defi- 
cient in  abilities*  are  no  longer  employed 
as  itinerants ;  while  those  whose  coo- 
duct  has  not  been  agreeable  to  the  Gos- 
pel are  expelled,  and  thereby  deprived 
of  all  the  privileges  even  of  private 
members  of  the  society." 

IV.  Methodists^  ncvt  connexion  of. 
Since  Mr.  Wesley's  death,  his  people 
have  been  divided ;  but  dus  division,  it 
seems,  respects  discipline  more  than 
sentiment.  Mr.  Wesley  professed  a 
strong  attachment  to  the  established 
churdi  oi  England,  and  exhorted  the 
societies  under  his  care  to  attend  her 
service,  and  receive  the  Lord's  supper 
from  the  regular  clergy.  But  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  time  he  thought  proper 
to  ordain  some  bishops  and  priests  for 
America  and  Scotland  i  but  as  one  or 
two  of  the  bisht^ps  have  never  been  out 
of  £nj;land  since  their  appointment  to 
the  ofhce,  it  is  proI)able  that  he  intended 
a  regular  ordination  should  take  place 
when  the  state  of  the  connexion  might 
render  it  necessary.  During  his  life, 
some  of  the  societies  petitioned  to  have 
preaching  in  their  own  chapels  in  church 
nours,  and  the  Lord's  supper  admi- 
nistered by  the  travelling  preachers. 
This  request  he  generally  refused,  andt 
where  it  could  be  conveniently  done, 
sent  some  of  the  clerg>'men  who  offi- 
ciated at  the  New  Chap-.l  in  London  to 
perform  these  solemn  ^ervices.  At  the 
first  conference  after  his  death,  which 
was  held  at  Manchester,  the  preachers 
published  a  declaration,  in  which  they 
said  that  they  would  "  take  up  the  Plan 
as  Mr.  Wesley  had  left  it."  This  was 
by  no  means  satisfactory  to  many  of  the 
preachers  n-ul  people,  who  thou^ht  that 
religious  islj-rty  ought  to  be  extended 
to  all  the  scieties  which  desirid  it.  In 
order  to  favour  this  cause,  so  apreeabic 
to  the  sjiTJt  of  Christianity  and  the 
rig;hts  of  I^iglishmen,  several  respecta- 
ble preachers  came  forward;  and  by 
the  writings  which  they  circulatetl 
through  the  connf:xi<  n,  paved  the  way 
t(  r  a  plan  of  pacit'icalion  ;  by  which  it 
u-a^  siipa'ate(\  that  \\\  cv(  rv  socictv 
whirr  c   tbrcftVM   nia'oril^*  of  ch?^- 
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icaders,  stewards,  and  trustees  desired 
it,  the  people  should  have  preaching  in 
church  hours,  and  thesacramentsof  bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  supper  administered 
CO  them.  The  spirit  of  inquiry  being 
roused  did  not  stop  here;  for  it  ap- 
peaned  agreeable  both  to  reason  and 
the  customs  of  the  primitive  church, 
that  the  people  should  have  a  voice  in 
the  temporal  concerns  of  the  societies, 
vote  in  the  election  of  church  officers 
and  give  their  suffrages  in  spiritual  con- 
cerns. This  subject  produced  a  variety 
of  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion :  many  of  the  preachers  and  peo- 
ple thought  that  an  annual  delegation  of 
the  ^[eneral  stewards  of  the  circuits,  to 
ait  either  in  the  conference  or  the  dis- 
trict meetings  in  order  to  assist  in  the 
disbursement  of  the  yearly  collection, 
the  Kiiigswood  School  collection,  and 
the  preachers'  fund,  and  in  making 
new  or  revising  old  laws,  would  be  a 
bond  of  union  tietween  the  conference 
and  connexion  at  large,  and  do  away 
the  very  idea  of  arbitrary  power  among 
the  traveUing  preachers.  In  order  to 
facilitate  this  good  work,  many  societies, 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  sent 
delegates  to  the  conference  held  at 
Leeds  in  1797 ;  they  were  instructed  to 
request,  that  the  people  might  have  a 
voice  in  the  formation  of  their  own  laws, 
the  choice  of  their  own  officers,  and  the 
diitridution  of  their  own  firofierty.  The 
preachers  proceeded  to  discuss  two  mo- 
tions :  Shall  delegates  from  the  societies 
be  admitted  into  the  conference  ^  Shall 
circuit  stewards  be  admitted  into  the 
district  meetings  ?  lk)th  motions  were 
negatived,  and  consequently  all  hopes  of 
accommnclation  between  the  parties 
were  given  up.  Several  friends  of  re- 
li^ious  liberty  proposed  a  plan  for  a  new 
itinerancy.  In  order  that  it  might  be 
carried  into  immediate  effect,  thry  form- 
ed themselves  into  a  regular  meeting, 
in  Ebcnezer  Chap'.-I,  Mr.  William 
Thom  being  chosen  president,  and  Mr. 
Alexander  Kilham  secretary.  The 
meeting  nrnceedL-d  to  arrange  the  plan 
for  supplying:  the  circuits  of  the  new 
connesdtm  with  preachers ;  and  dc^red 
the  president  and  secretary  to  draw  up 
the  rules  of  church  government,  in  or- 
der that  they  might  be  circulated 
through  the  societies  for  their  appro- 
bation. Accordingly,  a  form  of  church 
government,  suited  tu  an  itinerant  mi- 
nistry, was  printed  by  these  two  breth- 
ren, under  the  title  of  **  Outlines  of  a 
Constitution  proposed  for  the  Examina- 
tion, Amendment,  and  Acceptance  of 
the  Members  of  the  Methodist  new  Iti- 
.'wancv  "    Ti»c  nlan  wm  examinctl  bv 
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select  committees  in  the  different  cir- 
cuits  of  t>ie  connexion,  and,  with  few 
alterations,  was  accepted  by  the  con- 
ference  of  preachers  and  delegates. 
The  preachers  and  people  are  incor- 
porated in  all  meetings  for  business,  not 
by  temporary  concession,  but  by  the  es- 
sential principles  of  their  consdtution ; 
for  the  private  members,  choose  the 
class-leaders;  the  leader's  meeting  no- 
minates the  stewards ;  and  the  scciety 
confirms  or  rejects  the  nomination. 
The  quarterly  meetings  are  composed 
of  the  general  stewards  and  representa- 
tives chosen  by  the  different  sodeties  of 
the  circuits,  and  the  fourth  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  year  appoints  the  preach* 
er  and  delegate  of  every  circuit  that 
shall  attend  the  general  conference. 
For  a  farther  account  of  their  prind- 
pies  and  discipline,  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  a  pamphlet,  entitled  *'  Gene- 
ral Rules  of  the  United  Societies  of  Me* 
thodists  in  the  new  Connexion. 

The  Calvinistic  Methodists  are  not 
incorporated  into  a  body  as  the  Ar« 
minians  arc,  but  are  chiefly  under  the 
direction  or  influence  of  their  ministers 
or  patrons. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  here,  that 
there  are  many  congregations  in  Lon- 
don, and  elsewhere,  who,  although  they 
are  called  Methodists,  yet  are  neither 
in  Mr.  Wesley's,  Mr.  Whitfield's,  nor 
the  new  connexion.  Some  ci  these  are 
supplied  by  a  variety  of  ministers ;  and 
others,  bordering  more  upon  the  con- 
gregational plan,  have  a  resident  mi- 
nister. The  clergy  of  the  church  of 
England  who  strenuously  preach  up  her 
doctrines  and  articles,  are  called  Me- 
thodists. A  distinct  connexion  upon 
Mr.  Whitfield's  plan,  was  formed  and 
patnmized  by  the  late  Lady  Hunting- 
don, and  which  still  subsists.  The  term 
.Methodists,  also,  is  applied  by  way  of 
reproach  to  almost  every  one  who  ma- 
nifests more  than  common  concern  for 
the  interests  of  religicm,  and  the  spiri- 
tual good  of  mankind. 

V.  Methodists,  numbers  and  success 
of.  Notwithstanding  the  general  con- 
tempt that  has  been  thrown  upon  them» 
and  the  opposition  they  have  met  with^ 
yet  their  numbers  are  \'erv  considerable. 

From  the  minutes  of  tne  conference 
of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  held  in 
London,  July  30,  1810,  it  appears  that 
the  number  of  persons  in  their  societies 
is  as  follows.  In  Great  Britain,  137.997 1 
Gibralter  50 ;  In  the  Wesi  Indies,  No- 
va Scotia,  and  Newfoundland,  13,580. 
The  Methodists  in  America  are  not  in 
immediate  connexion  with  the  We*- 
lcvp.ns  here.  Their  cY^\n^  v^lS^vws^"^^ 
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Kiii]  Mcnrding  lo  their  accountit  iu  1800, 
DoaUlns  l&3,U3:i  iwnorui.  Among  ttic 
Colvimitic  MethotlitU,  there  air:  ul>o  a 
considerable  number  of  jireacnrts, 
whcae  congrcgatioot  nnU  nudctirs  xre 
very  CS tenure  ;  liomcof  tiieirclka|M!l>iiu 
Iiondon  >ra  the  largest  arnX  best  Bttcnd- 
ed  in  the  world :  It  is  alcnust  increiUb'e 
to  ace  the  numbers  of  people  who  flock 
Ito  these  places.  As  to  their  hucccu  in 
'  .Dg  rmkI,  it  is  evident,  that  though 


ly  ignorant  enlbusiasta  htive   been 

id  among  them,  yet  no  people  hnve 

deae  more  lo  moraiiEe  mankind  than 


tbey  :  nor  have  they  rei|tcii  there  i  they 
have  not  only  contributed  to  render 
tbouiands  beuer  tneinbcr»  of  sudety, 
IjbDt  been  the  Instruments  of  promoting 
:ir  swritual  and  eternal  interests, 
leir  simpUcltyof  langtinge,  fervour  nf 
_,lress,  patieuce  in  oppo&itioo.  unwta- 
liftdness  in  labiiur,  piety  uf  conduct,  and 
depeodeDCC  on  A.lmighlly  God,  arec«F- 
Uiniy  worthy  of  tlie  gnratest  praise, 
and  calt  fgr  the  Imitaijoti  ot'  cnany  who 
unjustly  condemn  them.  Sec  tiiaiory 
of  Afet/adum  ,-  Gillie!,'  Life  0/  WMt 
fitld,  and  woTka  ;  Cote'*  IJfi  qf  Wet 
iet/i  Maegoioan't  Shaver  1  IVealeit't 
Wbrkt  i  Bemon't  Viniikaiioit  aiid  jtpa 
logy  far  the  MclhoditU  ,■  J''icir/ier'a 
Wurki  i  Bogue  and  iJenuet'i  Hiat.  of 
the  DtMeniem,  vol.  iii.  fValker'x  Ad- 
drat  lo  ihe  Methoditit. 

METROPOLITAN,  a  bishop  of  _ 
mother  church,  or  of  the  chief  cburch 
in  the  chief  ciiy.  An  arch-bishop.  See 
articles  Bishop,  Episcopacy. 

MILITANT,  from  mutilans,  fight- 
ing ;  a  term  applied  to  the  church  on 
cartii,  as  enga^d  in  a  warfare  with  ^e 
world,  sill,  aud  the  devil  ;  iri  UiHttiic- 
lion  from  the  church  irium/i/ianl  in 
heaven. 

HILLENAKIANS.otShilianists, 
a  name  given  to  those  who  liclleve  ^st 
the  saints  will  reign  on  earth  wiiii 
Christ  a  thousand  years.  See  next  ar- 
ticle. 

MILLENNIUM.  "  a  thousand 
yean;"  generally  eoipleyed  to  denote 
the  thousand  years,  during  which,  ac- 
cording to  an  ancient  traditiun  in  Ihe 
church,  grounded  on  some  doubtful 
texts  in  the  Apocalypse  and  other 
Scriptures,  our  blessed  Saviour  slidll 
tcign  with  Ihe  faithful  upon  earth  after 
the  first  resurrectinn,  before  the  final 
completion  of  beatitude. 

TfaouRh  there  have  been  no  age  of 
the  church  in  wliich  the  millennium  was 
not  admitted  by  individual  divines  of  thi- 
first  eminence,  it  is  yet  evident,  from 
the  writings  of  EuseUus,  Irenzus,  Ori- 
gen,  and  others,  among  the  ancientii  as 


well  us  from  tlie  bitturies  1 
M.ishciin.  and  all  the  rooder  . 
was  never  adopted  by  ilic  whole  chtin 
or  made  an  article  ot  the  establish' 
creed  in  any  nation. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  C 
tury  the  Mllleiiariatis  held  the  followlfl 

Isl.  That  the  city  of  Jemsatem  sUod 

be  rrbuilt,  aud  that  the  land  of  Jud(| 
should  be  the  baWtation  of  those  w' 
were  to  reign  on  tlie  earth  a  tliousa 

3dly.  That  the  first  rerarrevtU 
was  not  to  be  confioed  to  tbe  maTty^ 
but  that,  after  the  fall  of  Ahtichtiu,  ■ 
the  just  were  to  rise,  and  all  that  wc^ 
on  the  earth  were  W  con 
space  of  lime, 

3dly-    That  Christ  shall  thea  coa 
down  from  heaven,  aud  be  seen  01 
and  reign  there  with  bis  servant*, 

4tbly.  That  the  saints,  during  this  p 
rcid,  shall  enjoy  all  the  de"-"--  -'-" 
re  atrial  parauiEe. 

These  opinions  were  fouoded  upfl. 
several  passages  in  Scripture,  which  tU 
Millenarians,  among  the  fathers,  aadtf 
stood  in  no  other  than  a  literal  lenr^ 
but  which  fiit  nitxlenis.  who  linld  d 
opinion,  'consider  as  partly  literal  a  j 
partly  metaplmrical.  Of  these  pr 
that  upon  which  the  greatest  su 
been  laid  we  believe  to  be  the  fl 
ing:~"And    I  saw  ao    angel 
down  from  heaven,  having  the  keya 
the  bottomless  nit,  and  a  great  chant  jf 
hisliand.    And  he  laid  hold  on  the^ 
gon,  Uiat  old  serpent,  which  is  the  di 
and  Satan,  and  bound  him  a  tJieiui 
ycara.  and  cast  him  into  the  bottomM 

tit,  and  shut  him  up.  and  set  a  seal  1^' 
im,  that  he  should  deceive  the  natn 
no  more,  till  Ihe  t/ioutarid  yeara  tS 
be  fulfilled  1  and,  after  that  he,  am. 
loosed  a  little  season.  And  I  saw  tbio 
and  they  sat  upt^n  thi:m,  and  judgn.. 
was  given  'into  them ;  and  I  saw  t 
.souls  of  them  that  were  beheaded  I 
the  witness  of  Jesus  and  for  Ihe  wwdfl 
God,  and  which  had  not  worshipjKd  qT 
beast,   neither  his  image,   neilb 
received  his  mark  upon  their  fnf     _  _ 
nor  in  their  hands,  and  ihejr  lived  a 
reigned  witli  Christ  a  thousand  t/tm 
But  the  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  ij 
till   l/ie  Ihoaaand  years   were  Jbdt 
Thisistht  first  resurrection."    Rev.J 
I — 6.  This  passage  all  the  ancient  y 
lenarians  took  in  a  sense  grxsly  lita 
and   taught,   that,   during  the  Mtlh 
nium.  the  saints  on  earth  were  to  cqL 
every  bodily  delight.    The  modenu,  J 
the  other  hand,  consider  tbe  power  ar 
pleaauc  of  this  kiogdom  as  wIm  "~  " 
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I  itual ;  and  lliey  represent  them  as  not 
to  commence  til!  after  the  conflagration 
of  the  present  earth.  Hut  that  this  last 
supposition  is  a  mistake,  the  very  next 
verse  but  one  assures  us;  for  we  are 
there  told,  that,  *'whcn  the  thousand 
years  are  expired,  Satan  shall  be  loosed 
out  of  his  prison,  and  shall  go  out  to  de- 
ceive the  nations  which  are  in  the  four 
quarters  of  the  earth  ;*'  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  he  will  have  such 
power  or  such  liberty  in  '•  the  new  hea- 
vens and  the  new  earth,  wherein  dwell- 
eth  righteousness  "  We  may  observe, 
however,  the  following  things  respect- 
ing it :  1.  That  the  Scriptures  affhrd  us 
ground  to  believe  that  the  church  will 
arrive  to  a  state  of  prosperity  which  it 
never  has  yet  enjoyed,  Rev.  xx.  4.  7. 
Psal.  Ixxii.  11,  Is.  li.  2.  4.  xi.  9.  xlix.  23. 
l.K.  Dan.  vii.  27.— 2.  That  this  will  con- 
tinue at  least  a  thousand  years,  or  a  con- 
siderable space  of  time,  in  which  the 
work  of  salvation  may  be  fully  accom- 
plished in  the  utmost  extent  and  glory 
of  it  In  this  time,  in  which  the  world 
will  soon  be  filled  with  real  Christians, 
and  continue  full  by  constant  propav^a- 
tion  to  supply  the  place  of  those  who 
leave  the  world,  there  will  be  many 
thousands  bom  and  live  on  the  earth, 
to  each  one  that  has  been  born  and  lived 
in  the  i)reced!ng  six  thousand  years; 
80  that,  if  they  who  shall  be  born  in  that 
thousand  years  shall  be  all,  or  most  of 
them  saved  fas  they  will  be,)  there  will, 
on  the  whole  be  many  thousands  of 
mankind  saved  to  one  that  shall  be  lost. 
—3.  This  will  be  a  state  of  great  hap- 
piness and  glory.  Some  think  that 
Christ  will  reign  personally  on  earth, 
and  that  there  will  be  a  literal  resur- 
rection of  the  saints.  Rev.  xx.  4.  T :  but 
1  rather  suppose  that  the  reign  of  Christ 
and  resurrection  of  saints  alluded  to  in- 
that  passage,  is  only  figurative ;  and  that 
nothing  more  is  meant  than  that,  before 
the  general  judgment,  tlte  Jews  shall  be 
converted,  genuine  Christianity  be  dif- 
fused through  all  nations,  and  that  Christ 
shall  reign,  by  his  spiritual  presence,  in 
a  glorious  manner.  It  will,  however, 
be  a  time  of  eminent  holiness,  clear 
]i|Sht  and  knowledge,  love,  peace,  and 
fnendship,  agreement  in  doctrine  and 
worship.  Human  life,  perhaps,  will 
rarely  be  endangered  by  the  poisons  of 
the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  king- 
doms. Beasts  of  prey,  perhaps  will  bt 
extirpated,  or  tamed  by  the  power  of 
man.  The  inhabitants  of  every  place 
will  rest  secure  from  fear  of  robber}'  and 
murder.  War  shall  be  entirely  ended. 
Capital  crimes  and  punishments  be 
heard  of  nn  more    GrA-pmrncnts  placed 
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on  fair  just,  and  humane  foundations. 
The  torch  of  civil  discord  will  be  ex- 
tin^ished.  Perhaps  Pagans,  Turks, 
Deists  and  Jews,  will  be  as  few  in  num- 
ber as  Christians  are  now.  Kings,  no- 
bles, magistrates,  and  rulers  in  churclies 
shall  act  with  principle,  and  be  forward 
to  promote  the  bt'St  interests  of  men  : 
tyranny,  oppression  persecution,  bi* 
gotry,  and  cruelty  sliall  cease.  Busi- 
ness will  be  attended  to  without  con- 
tention, dishonesty,  and  covctousneis. 
Trades  and  manufactories  will  be  car- 
ried on  with  a  design  to  promote  the 
general  good  of  mankind,  and  not  with 
selfish  interests,  as  now.  Merchandise 
between  distant  countries  will  be  con- 
ducted without  fear  of  an  enemy ;  and 
works  of  ornament  and  beauty,  perhaps, 
shall  not  be  wanting  in  those  days. 
Lfeaming,  which  has  always  flourished 
ill  proportion  as  religion  has  spreadi 
shall  then  greatly  increase,  and  be  em- 
ployed for  the  best  of  purposes.  As- 
tronomy, geography,  natural  history, 
metaphysics,  and  all  the  useful  sciences, 
will  be  better  understood,  and  conse- 
crated to  the  service  of  God ;  and  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  by  the  im- 
provements which  have  been  made,  and 
are  making,  in  sliipbuilding,  navigation, 
electricity,  medicine,  &c.  that  *'the 
tempest  will  lose  half  its  force,  the 
lightning  lose  half  its  terrors,'*  and  the 
human  frame  not  near  so  much  ezfxised 
to  danger.  Above  all,  the  Bible  will  be 
more  highly  appreciated,  its  harmony 
perceived,  its  sui^eriority  owned,  and 
Its  energy  feit*  by  millions  of  human  be- 
inp.  In  fact,  the  earth  shall  be  filled 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the 
waters  cover  tho  sea.— 4.  The  time 
when  the  Millennium  will  commence 
cannot  be  fully  ascertained ;  but  the 
common  idea  is,  that  it  will  be  in  the 
seven  thousandth  vear  of  the  world.  It 
will,  most  probably,  come  on  bv  de- 
grees, and  be  in  a  manner  introauced 
years  before  that  time.  And  who 
knows  but  the  present  convulsions 
among  different  nations ;  the  overthrow 
which  popery  has  had  in  places  where 
it  has  been  so  dominant  for  hundreds  of 
years  ;  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  re- 
specting infidels,  and  the  falling  away 
of  many  in  the  last  times ;  and  yet,  in 
the  midst  of  all.  the  number  of  Missiona- 
ries sent  into  different  parts  of  the  world, 
toother  with  the  increase  (i  Gospel 
ministers;  the  thousands  of  ignorant 
children  that  have  been  taught  to  read 
the  Bible,  and  the  vast  number  of  dif- 
ferent societies  that  have  been  latelr 
instituted  for  the  benevolent  purpose  of 
inforTYiin?:  the  m:nds  nnd  imnrp^rnv:  thp 
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hearts  of  the  ignorant ;  >vho  knows,  I  |  vhich  is  the  most  important  that  can  be 
say,  hut  what  these  things  are  the  fore-  '  sustained  by  mortal  t>eings.  Many  vo- 
runners  of  t vents  of  the  most  delightful  ;  lumeshavc  bf*en  written  nn  this  subject, 
nature,  and  which  may  usher  in  the  |;  but  we  must  be  content  in  this  place  to 
happy  mom  of  that  bright  and  glorious  1  offer  only  a  few  remarks  relative  to  it 


day  when  the  whole  world  shall  b-^  filled 
with  his  glory,  and  all  the  ends  of  the 
eaith  see  the  salvation  of  our  God  ?  See 
Hofifdna  on  the  MUlen,  Whit  by' b  Trea 
tUe  on  it,  at  the  end  of  the  2d  Vol.  of 
hia  Annotations  on  the  J^ew  Tea.  Ro, 
bert  Gray'a  Diacouraea,d\&  10;  Binhofi 
J^cwton*a  Twenty-fifth  JHaa  on  the 
Frofih,  Beiiamy^a  Treat  on  the  Millen- 
nium. There  are  four  admirnbie  pa- 
pers of  Mr.  Shrnbsole's  on  the  -ubject, 
in  the  6th  vol.  of  the  Theol.  Misc 
J.ardner'a  Cred.  4th,  5th.  7th,  and  9th 
vol.  AloahetnCa  Eccl.  Hist,  cent.  3,  p. 
n.  di.  12;  Taylor's  Scrmona  on  t/ie 
Millennium  ;  Illustrations  of  Frofihecy^ 
eh.  :51 

MIND,  a  thinking  intelligent  being  ; 
Otherwise  called  spirit  or  <oii/.  See 
Soul.  Dr.  Waits'  has  given  us  some 
admirable  thoughts  as  to  the  imprnve- 
ment  of  the  mind.  •*  There  are  fix^ 
eminent  means  or  methods^'  he  observes, 
^*  whereby  the  mind  is  improved  in  the 
knowledge  of  things ;  and  these  are,  ob- 
sen'Qtioji,  reading;  instruction  by  lee- 
turcs,  coitveraation,  and  meditation  g 
which  last,  in  a  most  peculiar  manner, 
is  called  study.  See  Watts  on  the  mind, 
a  book  which  no  student  should  be, 
without.  i 

MINIMS,  a  religious  order  in  the! 
church  of  Rome,  founded  by  St.  Francis  I 
de  Paula,  towards  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  Their  habit  is  a  coarse 
black  woollen  stuff,  with  a  woollen  girdle 
of  the  same  colour,  tied  in  five  knots. 
They  are  not  permitted  to  quit  their 
habit  or  girdle  night  nor  day.  Formerly 
they  went  barefooted,  but  are  now  al- 
lowed the  use  of  shoes. 

MINISTER,  a  name  applied  to  those 
-who  are  pastors  of  a  congregation,  or 
preachers  of  God's  word.  They  are 
also  called  divines,  and  may  be  distin- 
guished into  polemic,  or  those  who  pos- 
sess controversial  talents ;  casuifffic^  or 
those  who  resolve  cases  of  conscience ; 
experimental,  those  who  addre.<sS  them- 
selves to  the  feelings,  cases,  and  circum- 
stances of  their  hearers;  and.  lastly, 
practical,  those  who  insist  upcn  the  per- 
formance of  all  those  duties  which  the 

word  of  G»)d  enjoins.    An  able  minister!:  also,  with  a  retentive  raemnry,  inven- 
will  have  something  of  all  these  uniteci  |  tive  facuity,  and  a  facility  of  cnmniuni- 

should    be    obtained. — i.     Th^y 
he     dilis-i'tit    ax     to     ihrjy     \tudli':. 

time   cs|)ecially  should   he    im 


In  the  hrst  place,  then,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, that  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
ought  to  be  sound  as  to  their  principles^ 
They  must  be  men  whose  hearts  arc 
renovated  by  divine  grace,  and  whose 
sentiments  are  derived  from  the  sacred 
oracles  of  divine  truth.  A  minister 
without  principles  will  never  do  any 
p^ood ;  and  he  who  professes  to  believe 
m  a  system,  should  see  to  it  that  it  ac- 
cords with  the  word  of  Gccl.  His  mind 
should  clearly  perceive  the  beauty,  har- 
monv,  and  utiiity  of  the  doctrines,  while 
his  heart  should  be  deeply  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  their  value  and  impor- 
'  tance.^-2  They  should  be  mild  and  af- 
fable as  to  their  dispositions  and  deport- 
ment.'-^A  haughty  imperious  spirit  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  ministerial  character, 
and  generally  brings  contempt  They 
should  learn  to  bear  niiuries  with  pa- 
tience, and  be  ready  to  do  good  to  every 
age ;  be  courteous  to  all  without  cring- 
ing to  any ;  be  affable  without  levii}', 
and  humble  without  pusillanimity ;  con- 
ciliating the  affections  without  violating 
the  truth  ;  connecting  a  suavity  of  man- 
ners with  a  dignity  of  character; 
obliging  without  flattery  ;  and  throwing 
off  all  reserve  without  running  into  the 
opposite  extreme  of  volubility  and  tri- 
fling.— 3.  They  should  be  supeiior  as  t^ 
their  knoioled^e  and  tcdvnts.  'Hiough 
many  have  been  useful  without  what  is 
;  called  learning,  yet  none  have  been  so 
without  some  portions  of  knowledge  and 
wisdom.  Nor  has  God  Almighty  ever 
sanctified  ignorance,  or  consecrated  it 
to  his  service ;  since  it  is  the  effect  of 
tlie  fall,  and  the  consequence  of  our  de- 
parture from  the  Fountain  of  intelli- 
gence. Ministers,  therefore,  especially, 
should  endeavour  to  break  these  shac- 
kles, get  their  minds  enlarged,  and 
stored  with  all  useful  knowledge.  The 
Bible  sh(?uld  be  well  studied,  and  that, 
if  possible,  in  the  original  lanpruage. 
The  scheme  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ 
should  l)e  well  understood,  with  all  the 
vnrious  topics  connected  with  it.  Nor 
will  some  knowledge  of  history,  natural 
philosophy,  logic,  mathematics,  and 
!  rhetoric,  be  useless.    A  clear  judgment. 


in  him,  though  he  may  not  excel  ;n  ^U  ; 
and  it  becomes  every  one  who  is  a  can- 
didate for  the  mini.stry  to  t;et  a  clear 

idea  of  each,  that   hc»  may  r.ot  be  dcfi-i  proved,  and  not  lost  In  too  much  sleep, 
cjcnt   in   the  discharge  of  that   wiTk  N^mal  visits,  imiolenrc,  rcwling  useless 
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uooks.  studying  useless  subjects.  Every 
day  should  have  its  work,  and  every 
subject  its  due  attentiou  Some  advise 
a  chapter  in  tne  Hebrew  Bible,  and  ano- 
tcr  in  the  Greek  Testament,  to  be 
read  every  day.  A  well-chosen  system 
of  divinity  should  be  accurately  studied. 
The  best  definitions  should  be  obtained, 
and  a  constant  regard  paid  to  all  ^ose 
studies  which  savour  of  religion,  and 
have  some  tendency  to  public  work.— 5. 
^bnittert  should  be  extensive  as  to  their 
detin*olence  and  candour,  A  Contract- 
ed bigotted  spirit  ill  becomes  those  who 
preach  a  Gospel  which  breathes  the 
purest  benevolence  to  mankind.  This 
spirit  has  done  more  harm  among  all 
parties  than  many  imagine;  and  is, 
in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
engines  the  devil  makes  use  of  to  oppose 
the  best  interests  of  mankind  ;  and  it  is 
really  shocking  to  observe  how  sects  and 
parties  have  all,  in  their  turns,  anathe- 
matized each  other.  Now,  while  mini- 
sters ought  to  contend  earnestly  for  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  they 
most  remember  that  men  always  will 
think  different  from  each  other ;  that 
prejudice  of  education  has  great  influ 
enoe;  that  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
non-essential  things  is  not  of  such  im- 
portance as  to  be  a  ground  of  dislike. 
Let  the  ministers  of  Christ,  then,  pity 
the  weak,  forgive  the  ignorant,  bear 
with  the  sincere  though  mistaken  zea- 
lot, and  love  all  who  love  the  I-.')rd  Je- 
sus Christ.— r>.  Muistei's  should  be 
zealous  and  faithfid  in  thdr  public 
vorh.  The  sick  must  bf  vi«.ited  ;  chil- 
dren must  be  catechised ;  the  ordinances 
administered ;  and  the  word  of  Gdd 
preached.  These  thini^s  must  be  taken 
up,  not  as  a  matter  of  duty  only,  but  of 
pleasure,  and  executed  with  faithfulness; 
and,  as  the>'  are  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, ministers  should  attend  to  Uiem 
with  all  that  sincerity,  earnestness, 
and  zeal  which  that  importance  de- 
mands. An  idle,  frigid,  indifferent  mi- 
nister is  a  pest  to  society,  a  disgrace  to 
his  profession,  an  injury  to  the  church, 
and  offensive  to  (ind  himself. — 7.    iMst- 

/",    mifiistiTs  i'Jinuld  he  vniform  as  to  thrir 

ronluct.    No  brightness  of  talent,  no  su- 
periority of  intellect,  no  extent  of  know- 
ledge, will  ever  he  a  sul)stitnte  for  this. 
They  should  not  only  pobsess  a  luminous 
miml,    bijt  s«t  a  good  example.    This 
will  procure  dignity  to  themsrlvcs.  givi'i 
energy  to  what  ihi^y  say,  j;nd  ])rovr  aj 
ble.ssmg  to  the  circle  in  which   ihcyj 
move.    In  frno,   tlu-y  sluniKl  Ik'  men  of! 
pnidencc  and  prayrr,    lir^ht   ar.d   love,  j 
zeal   and  knowledge,  c(»iirage   :ind  hn- 
mllity,  humnnitv  aiul  r^liKiou.    *^ev  Df- 


CLAMATIDN,  ELOqUKNCE,  PrEACH' 

ING,  and  Sermons,  in  this  %%ork ;  Jh\ 
Smithes  jAJCturet  on  the  Sacred  Office  ;  Gc- 
rard*s  Pastoral  Care  ;  MacgiU^s  Addi-ess  to 
Young  Clergymen  i  Chrysostom  on  the 
Priesthood i  Barter* s  lirformed  Pastor; 
Bumtt^s  Pattoral  Caret  mitts*  Humble 
Jiitetnpt  i  Dr.  Edwanls^  Preacher  /  MasorCa 
Student  and  Pastor;  Gibbon* o  Christian 
Minister;  Mather's  Studext  and  Preach" 
er  ;  Ostervalifs  Ijtctnres  on  the  Sacred  JIR- 
nistry !  UobitaorCs  Claude;  DoiUlridg^s 
Lecittres  on  Preaching  and  the  J^Rnisterial 
Office 

MINISTRY.  GOSPEL,  an  ordinance 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
men  in  the  principles  and  knowledge  of 
the  Gospel,  £ph.  iv.  8.  11.  Kom.  x.  15. 
Heb.  v.  4.  That  the  Gospel  ministry 
is  of  divine  origin,  and  intended  to  be 
kept  up  in  the  church,  will  evidently 
appear,  if  we  consider  the  promises* 
that  in  the  last  and  best  times  of  the 
NewTestament  dispensation  there 
would  be  an  instituted  and  regular  mi- 
nistry in  her,  Eph.  iv.  8,  11.  Tit.  i.  5. 
1  Pet.  v.  1  Tim.  i.  also  from  the  names 
of  office  peculiar  to  some  membt-js  in 
thf  churcn,  and  not  common  to  all,  Eph. 
iv.  8.  11 ;  from  the  duties  which  are  re- 
presented as  reciprocally  binding  on  mi- 
nisters and  people,  Heb.  ziii.  7.  17.  1 
Pot.  V.  2,  3, 4 ;  troni  the  promises  of  as- 
sistance which  were  given  to  the  first 
ministers  of  the  new  dispensation,  Matt, 
xxviii.  29;  and  from  the  importance  of 
a  Gospel  ministry,  which  is  represented 
in  the  Scripture  as  a  very  great  bless- 
ing to  them  who  enjoy  it,  and  the  re- 
moval of  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  ca- 
lamities which  can  befall  any  people. 
Rev.  ii.  and  iii.  Sec  books  under  last  ar- 
ticle. 

MINISTERIAL  CALL,  a  term  used 
to  denote  that  right  or  authority  which 
a  person  receives  to  preach  the  Gospel. 
This  call  is  considered  as  twofold,  di- 
vina  and  ecclesiastical.  The  following 
things  seem  essential  to  a  divine  call : 
1.  A  holy,  blameless  Hfe. — 2.  An  ardent 
and  constant  inclination  and  zeal  to  do' 
go(Kl. — S.  Abilities  suited  to  the  work ; 
such  as  knowledge,  aptness  to  teach, 
courage,  &c.— 4.  An  opportunity  af- 
forded in  Providence  to  be  useful.  An 
ecclrsiastical  call  consists  in  the  election 
which  is  made  of  any  person  to  be  a 
prist  or.  But  here  the  Epi^copalian  and 
the  Dissenter  differ ;  the  f(n-mcr  lie- 
lie  ving  that  the  choice  and  call  <  f  a  mi- 
uiNter  rest  with  the  supiTii  r  c'ergy,  or 
those  who  have  the  f;ift  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical benefice ;  th**  latter  siii>j)«scs  that 
it  sh I'll  Id  re^t  on  the  sufTratv  *.!  ^Vw^yJ^'^:!- 
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Churchman  reasons  thus:  ''Though 
the  people  may  be  competent  judges 
of  the  abilities  of  their  tradesmen,  they 
cannot  be  allowed  to  have  an  equal 
discernment  in  matters  of  science  and 
erudition.  Daily  experience  may  ctm- 
vince  us  how  injudiciously  preferment 
would  be  distributed  by  popular  elec- 
tions. The  modesty  of  genius  would 
stand  little  chance  of  being  distinguish- 
ed by  an  ignorant  multitude.  The  most 
illiterate,  the  most  impudent,  tha-e  who 
could  most  dexterously  play  the  hypo- 
crite, who  could  best  adapt  their  preach- 
ing to  the  fanaticism  of  the  vulgar, 
would  be  the  only  successful  candidates 
for  public  favour,  Thus  moderation 
and  literature  would  soon  be  banielfed, 
and  a  scene  of  corruption,  confusion,  and 
madness,  would  prevail."  But  specious 
as  these  arguments  seem,  they  have 
but  little  force  on  the  minds  of  the  Con- 
gregationalist,  who  thus  reasons: 
«•  The  church  being  a  voluntary  society, 
none  imposed  upon  her  members  by 
men  can  be  related  to  them  as  their 
pastor  without  their  own  consent.  None 
can  so  well  judge  what  gifts  are  best 
suited  to  their  spiritual  edification  as 
Christians  themselves.  The  Scriptures 
allow  the  election  of  pastors  in  ordina- 
ry cases  to  adult  Christians,  and  to  none 
else,  Acts  1.  15.  26.  Acts  vi.  1.  6.  Acts 
xiv.  23.  Christ  requires  his  people  to 
tnj  the  spirits  which  supposeth  their 
ability  to  do  so,  and  their  power  to 
choose  such  only  as  they  find  most  pro- 
per to  edify  their  souls,  and  to  refuse 
others,  1  John  iv.  1 .  The  introduction  of 
ministers  into  their  office  by  frntmna^i:, 
of  whatever  form,  hath  its  origin  from 
popery,  tends  to  establish  a  tyranny 
over  men's  conscience,  which  and  whom 
Christ  hath  made  free,  and  to  fill  pul- 
pits with  wicked  and  indolent  clergy- 
men. Whoever  will  attentively  examine 
the  history  of  the  primitive  times,  will 
find  that  all  ecclesiastical  offices  for 
the  first  three  hundred  years  were 
elected  by  the  people.'*  \Ve  must  re- 
fer the  reader  for  more  on  this  sul)jcct 
to  the  articles  Church,  Episcopacy, 
and Indfpendents 

MIRACLE,  in  its  original  sense,  is  a 
word  of  the  same  import  with  -.u^nd^; 
but,  in  its  usual  and  more  appropriate 
signification,  it  denotes  •*  an  effect  con- 
trary to  the  establislied  constitution  and 
course  of  things,  or  a  sensible  deviation 
from  the  known  laws  of  nature." 

"That  the  visible  world,"  says  Dr. 
Gleig,  •'  is  governed  br  statt-d  Renenil 
rules,  or  that  there  is  :in  order  of  ciiuscs  ; 
and  effects  established  in  cwy  jjart  r  ^  i 
?/i<»  «!v<?fpm  rsf  nature*  which  falls  nndi t'I 


our  observation,  is  a  fact  which  cannot 
be  controverted.  If  the  Supreme  Being, 
as  some  have  supposed,  be  the  only  real 
agent  in  the  universe,  we  have  the 
evidence  of  experience,  that  in  the  par- 
ticular system  to  which  wc  belong  he 
acts  by  stated  rules.  If  he  employs  in- 
ferior agents  to  conduct  the  various 
mntions  from  which  the  phenomena  re- 
sult, we  have  the  same  evidence  that 
he  has  subjected  those  agents  to  certain 
fixed  laws,  commonlv  called  the  lawt  of 
nature.  On  cither  nypothesiSy  effects 
which  arc  produced  by  the  regular 
operation  of  these  laws,  or  which  are 
conformable  to  tlie  established  coarse  of 
events,  are  properly  called  r.atiiral ; 
and  every  contradiction  to  this  consti- 
tution of  the  natural  system,  and  the 
correspondent  course  ot  events  in  it,  is 
called  a  miracle. 

'*  If  this  df  finition  of  a  miracle  be  jost^ 
no  event  can  be  deemed  miraculous 
merely  because  it  is  strange,  or  even 
to  us  unaccountable ;  since  it  may  be 
nothing  more  thon  a  regular  effect  <£ 
some  unknown  law  of  nature.  In  this 
country  earthquakes  are  rare  ;  and  for 
monstrous  births,  perhaps,  no  parHcu' 
lar  and  satisfactory  account  can  be 
given :  yet  an  earthquake  is  as  regular 
an  effect  of  the  established  laws  ot  na- 
ture as  any  of  those  with  which  we  are 
most  intimately  acquainted;  and>  under 
circumstances  in  which  there  would 
always  be  the  same  kind  of  productiQn« 
the  monster  is  nature's  genuine  issue. 
It  is  therefore  necessary,  before  we  can 
pronounce  any  effect  to  be  a  true  mira- 
cle, that  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  is  produced  be  known,  and  that  the 
common  course  of  nature  be  in  some 
degree  understood;  for  in  all  those 
cases  in  which  we  are  totally  ignorant 
of  nature,  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
what  is,  or  what  is  not,  a  deviation  from 
its  course.  Miracles,  therefore,  are  not, 
as  home  have  represented  them,  appeals 
to  our  ignorance.  They  suppose  some  an- 
tecedent knowledge  of  the  course  of  na- 
ture, without  which  no  proper  judgment 
can  be  formed  concerning  them  ;  though 
with  it  their  reality  may  be  so  apparent 
as  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  a  dispute. 

'*  Thus,  were  a  physician  to  cure  a 
blind  man  of  a  cataract,  by  anointing 
his  eyes  with  a  chemical  preparation 
which  we  had  never  before  seen,  and 
to  the  nature  and  effects  of  which  wc 
are  al>solute  strangers,  the  cure  woald 
undoubtedly  be  xi-omlcrful ;  but  wc 
could  not  pronounce  it  miracuhm,  be- 
r-^use,  for  any  thintij  known  to  us,  it 
mif^ht  he  the  natural  effect  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Mopuent  on  the  eve.  Put  wptt 
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i.j  i»>  icoovci'  lii.s  paliciiL  uv  ;\iy  l/\ 
coinir.andinj;  him  ttj  see,  r-r  by  aij;jiiit- 
ing  his  eyes  with  spittle,  wc  shcia!(l  \v\i\\ 
the  utmost  confidence  pronounce  the 
cure  to  ixi  a  miracle;  because  we  know 
perfectly  that  neither  the  human  voice 
nor  human  spittle  have,  by  the  establish- 
ed constitution  of  things,  any  such  pow- 
er over  the  diseases  of  the  eye. 

"If  miracles  be  effects  contniiy  to 
the  established  constitution  of  things, 
"wc  are  certain  that  they  will  never  be 
performeil  on  trivial  occasions.  The 
constitution  of  things  was  established 
by  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the 
universe,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  off- 
spring of  infinite  wisdom,  pursuing  a 
plan  Tor  the  best  of  pur|)oses.  From 
this  plan  no  deviation  can  be  made  but 
by  God  himself,  or  bv  some  powerful 
being  acting  witli  his  permission.  The 
plans  devised  by  wisdom  are  steady  in 
proportion  to  their  perfection,  arid  the 

i)Ians  of  infinite  wisdom  must  Ix;  abso- 
utcly  perfect.  From  this  consideration, 
sonoe  men  have  ventured  to  conclude 
that  no  miracle  was  ever  wrouj^ht,  or 
can  rationally  be  expi:cted  ;  but  maturer 
reflectio:)  must  soon  satisfy  us  that  all  ! 
such  conclusions  arc  hasty.  : 

"  Man  is  uncjuestionably  the  principal ! 
creature  in  this  world,  and  apparently  ' 


i:.:  y  yiVj  huL  ijUulificd  to  judge.  'LiiL 
:.  plilii'i' ph'.rs  ot  Athens  and  Konie  in- 
culcmcd,  indeed,  many  excellent  moral 
precepts,  and  th.y  sumf times  ventured 
to  expose  the  absurdities  of  the  reign- 
ing sujicrstition  ;  but  their  lectures  had 
no  influence  upon  the  multitude;  and 
they  had  themselves  imbibed  such  erro- 
neou«(  notions  respecting  the  attributes 
of  the  Supreme  i3eing.  and  the  nature 
of  the  human  s^iul,  and  converted  those 
notions  into  fnst  principles,  of  which 
they  WDuld  not  permit  an  examination, 
that  even  among  them  a  tUorougn  re- 
formation was  nut  to  be  exprcted  from 
the  powers  of  reasoning.  It  is  likewise 
to  be  observed,  that 'there  are  many 
truths  of  the  utmost  importanre  to  man- 
kind, which  unassisted  reason  could 
never  have  discovered.  Amongst  these, 
v/e  may  confidently  reckon  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  the  terms  upon  which 
God  will  save  sinnei*s,  and  the  manner 
in  which  that  all  perfect  Being  may  be 
acceptably  worshipped  ;  about  all  of 
whicii  philasophers  were  in  such  un- 
certainty, that,  according  to  Plato. 
*  Whatever  is  set  right,  and  as  it  should 
t)e,  in  the  present  evU  state  of  the  world, 
can  be  so  only  by  the  particular  inter- 
(lObition  of  God.' 
"  An  immediate  revelation  from  lica- 


operation  beyond  the  limits  of  il.ls  earth 
were  establislicd  chiefly  if  m.i  sohly, 
for  the  goo{l  of  mankind  ;  and  if,  in  any 
particular  circumstances,  that  goi  d  can 
be  more  effectually  promoted  by  an  occa- 
sional deviation  from  those  laws,  such  a 
deviation  may  Ije  reasonably  expected. 
••We  know  from  history,  that  almost 
all  mankind  were  once  sunk  into  the 
grossest  ignorance  of  the  most  impor- 
tant truths;  that  they  knew  not  the 
lleing  by  whom  they  were  created  and 
supported ;  tii;it  they  paid  divine  adora- 
tion to  stocks,  stones,  and  th-*  vilest  rep- 
tiles; and  that  they  were  slaves  to  the 
moit  impious,  cruel,  and  degrading  su- 
perstitions. 

/'From  this  ilcpiaved  state  it  was 
surely  ik.\  unworthy  of  the  Divine 
Being  to  rescue  his  helpless  creatures, 
to  enliKhten  their  understandings  that 
they  might  perceive  what  is  right,  and 
to  present  to  them  motives  of  sufficient 


the  only  one  in  it  who  is  capable  of  being  Ij  ven,  therefore,  was  the  only  method 
made  acquainted  with  the  relation  injjby  which  iniinite  wisdom  and  perfect 
which  he  stands  to  his  (Creator.  W;:  ;  j;iK)dness  could  reform  a  I;ewildercd  and 
cannot,  therefor*.',  doubt,  but  thra  sudi  ;.  vicious  race.  But  this  revelation,  at 
of  the  laws  of  nature  as  extend  nit  their    whatever  time    we   suppose  it   given. 

must  liave  been  m-ide  directly  either  to 
tomv  chosen  individuals  commissioned 
to  i.'.struct  others,  or  to  every  man  and 
I  wi>man  for  whn:«i-  benefit  it  was  ultimate- 
ly intendvd.     Were   every  person   in- 
jstructtd  in  the  knowledge  of  his  duty 
by  immediate  inspiration,  and  were  the 
motives  to  practice  it  brought  home  to 
his  mind  by  (lod  himself,  human  nature 
would  \)e  wholly  changed ;  men  would 
net  Im5   moral   agents,    nor    by   cor.se- 
jquence  I.e  capable  eitlier  of  reward  or 
of  puni.shmciit.    It  rt mains,  therefore, 
that  if  God  has  been  graciously  pleased 
to  enlighten  and  reform  mankind,  with- 
out d«  r^troying  that  moral  nature  which 
man  i)'JSi.esses,  he  can  have  done  it  only 
hy  n-vealing  his  truth  to  certain  chosen 
instruments,   who  were  the  immediate 
instructors  cf  their  coiiiemporarii  s,  and 
tiirough  th(.m  have  l}cen  the  instructors 
of  succeeding  ages. 
"  Let   us  suppcise  this  to  have  been 


force  to  engage  them  in  the  practice  of  |;  actually  ihe  case,  and  consider  how 
it.  But  the  understandings  of  ij;noranl  jj  those  inspired  teachers  cou'd  cummuni- 
barbarians  caijnot  be  enlighttnd  by  |Catc  to  (»Lhersevcr>' truth  which  had  been 
arguments;  bcaiiisc  of  the  force  ^f;  revealed- to  themselves.  They  mi^ht 
vjcnarffiimcnts  a.  '•".jrarJ  mora!  r^'^-^nc:'  ca^^K  if '.r  wrv:  ^v^^  c^l>Xvt\T  ^>>\s.x.^ 
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deliver  a  sublime  divine  system  of  natural 
and  moral  science,  and  establish  it  upon 
the  common  basis  of  experiment  and 
demonstration ;  but  what  foundation 
could  they  lay  for  those  truths  which 
unassisted  reason  cannot  discover,  and 
whidi  when  they  are  revealed,  appear 
to  have  no  necessary  relation  to  any 
thing  previously  known  ?  To  a  bare 
afRrmation  that  they  had  been  imme- 
diately received  from  God,  no  rational 
being  could  be  expected  to  assent.  The 
teachers  might  be  men  of  known  vera- 
city, whose  simple  assertion  would  be 
admitted  as  sufficient  evidence  for  any 
fact  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  na- 
ture ;  but  as  every  man  has  the  evidence 
of  his  own  consciousness  and  experience 
that  revelations  from  heaven  are  devia- 
tions from  these  laws,  an  assertion  so 
apparently  extravagant  would  be  re- 
jected as  false,  unless  supported  by  some 
better  proof  than  the  mere  affirmation 
of  the  teacher.  In  this  state  of  things 
we  can  conceive  no  evidence  sufficient 
to  make  such  doctrines  be  received  as 
the  truths  of  God,  but  the  power  of 
working  miracles  committed  to  him 
who  taught  them.  This  would,  indeed, 
be  fully  adequate  to  the  purpose :  for 
if  there  were  nothing  in  the  doctrines 
themselves  impious,  immoral,  or  con- 
trary to  truths  already  known,  the  only 
thing  which  could  render  the  teacher's 
assertion  incredible  would  be  its  imply- 
ing such  an  intimate  communion  with 
God  as  is  contrary  to  the  established 
course  of  things,  by  which  men  are  left 
to  acquire  all  their  knowledge  by  the 
exercise  of  their  own  faculties.  Let  us 
now  suppose  one  of  those  inspired  teach- 
ers to  tell  his  countrymen,  that  he  did  not 
desire  them,  on  his  ifiae  dixit^  to  believe 
that  he  had  any  preternatural  commu- 
nion with  the  Deity,  but  that,  for  the 
truth  of  his  assertion,  he  would  give 
them  the  evidence  of  their  own  senses ; 
and  after  this  declaration,  Itt  us  suppose 
him  immediately  to  raise  a  person 
from  the  dead  in  their  presence,  mere- 
\y  by  calling  upon  him  to  come  out  of 
his  grave.  Would  not  the  only  possible 
objection  to  the  man's  veracity  be  re- 
moved by  this  miracle  ?  and  his  asser- 
tion that  he  had  received  such  and  such 
doctrines  from  G'xl  be  as  fully  credittd 
as  if  it  related  to  the  most  common  oc- 
currence ?  Undoubtedly  it  would ;  for 
when  so  much  preternatural  /loivci'  was 
visibly  communicated  to  this  person,  no 
one  could  have  reason  to  question  his 
having  received  an  equal  portion  of  pre- 
ternatural knowicdffc,  A  palpable  de- 
viation from  the  known  laws  of  nature 


such  a  deviation  is  possible  in  another : 
and  in  such  a  case  as  this,  it  is  the  wit- 
ness of  God  to  the  truth  of  a  man. 

'•  Miracles  then,  under  which  we  in- 
clude prophecy,  are  the  only  direct  evi- 
dence which  can  be  given  of  divine  in- 
spiration. When  a  religion,  or  any  re- 
ligious truth  is  to  be  revealed  from 
heaven,  they  appear  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  enforce  its  reception  among 
men ;  and  this  is  the  only  case  in  whicli 
we  can  suppose  them  nccessar>',  or  be- 
lieve for  a  moment  that  they  ever  have 
been  or  will  be  performed, 

"  The  history  of  almost  every  reli- 
gion abounds  with  relations  of  prodigies 
and  wonders,  and  of  the  intercourse  of 
men  with  the  gods  ;  but  we  know  of  no 
religious  system,  these  of  the  Jews  and 
Christians  excepted,  which  appealed  to 
miracles  as  the  sole  evidence  of  its  truth 
and  divinity.  The  pretended  miracle? 
mentioned   by    Vagan    historians    and 

Roets,  are  not  said  to  have  been  public- 
/  wrought  to  enforce  the  truth  of  a  new 
ivligion,  contrary  to  the  reigning  idola* 
try.  Many  of  them  may  be  clearly 
shown  to  have  been  mere  natural 
events ;  others  of  them  are  represented 
as  having  been  performed  in  secret  on 
the  most  trivial  occasions,  and  in  ob- 
scure and  fabulous  ages  long  prior  to 
the  ajra  of  the  writers  by  whom  they 
are  recorded  ;  and  such  of  them  as  at 
first  view  appear  to  be  best  attested, 
are  evidently  tricks  contrived  for  in- 
terested purposes,  to  flatter  power,  or 
to  promote  the  prevailing  superstitions. 
For  these  reasons,  as  well  as  on  account 
of  the  immoral  character  of  the  divini- 
ties by  whom  they  are  said  to  have  been 
wrought,  they  are  altogether  unworthy 
of  examination,  and  carry  in  the  vcn' 
nature  of  them  the  com[}letest  proo/s 
of  falsehood  and  imposture. 

•'  But  the  miracles  recorded  of  Mo- 
ses and  of  Christ  bear  a  very  different 
chararacter.  None  of  them  are  repre- 
sented as  wrought  on  trivial  occasions 
The  writers  who  mention  them  were 
eye-witnesses  of  the  facts ;  which  they 
aifirm  to  have  been  performed  publicly, 
in  attestation  of  the  truth  of  their/e- 
spective  systems.  Thev  are,  indeed, 
so  incorporated  with  these  systemSi 
that  the  miracles  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  doctrines ;  and  if  the  miracles 
be  not  really  performed,  the  doctrines 
cannot  possibly  be  true.  Besides  all  thisi 
they  were  wrought  in  support  of  reve- 
lations which  opposed  all  the  religious 
systems,  superstitions,  and  prejudices, 
of  the  age  in  which  they  were  given ; 
a  circumstance  which  of  itself  sets  them. 


»n  one  ^^Mancc.  is  j?  •=ens?blc  proof  *hn^  ''•'*?  no:nv  ct'  :vuI:.?Ti^v,  in^initf^iv  ;i/y:'r 
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tiie  Pagan  prodigies,  as  well  as  the 
lyine  wonders  of  the  Romish  church. 

**  It  is  indeed,  we  believe,  universally 
admitted,  that  the  miracles  mentioned 
in  the  book  ef  Esodus,  and  in  the  four 
Gospels,  might,  to  those  who  saw  them 
perrormed,  be  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
oiviiie  ina^ration  of  Moses  and  of  Christ; 
bat  to  us  It  mav  be  thought  that  they  are 
no  evideoee  whatever,  as  we  must  be- 
Keve  in  the  miracles  themselves,  if  we 
befieve  in  them  at  all,  upon  the  bare 
authority  of  human  testimony.  Why, 
it  has  been  sometimes  asked,  are  not 
miracles  wrought  in  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries^ If  the  religion  of  Christ  was  to  be 
of  perpetual  duration,  every  generation 
of  men  ought  to  have  complete  evidence 
of  its  truth  and  divinity. 

"^To  the  performance  of  miracles  in 
every  age  and  in  every  country,  per 
hi^  me  same  objections  lie,  as  to  the 
immediate  inspiration  of  every  indi- 
vidual. Were  those  miracles  univer- 
sally received  as  such,  men  would  be  so 
overwhelmed  with  the  number  rather 
than  with  the  force  of  their  authority, 
as  hardly  to  remain  masters  of  their 
own  conduct ;  and  in  that  case  the  very 
pod  of  all  miracles  would  be  defeated  by 
their  frequency.  l*he  truth,  however, 
seems  to  be,  that  miracles  so  frequently 
repeated  would  not  be  received  as  such, 
ami  of  course  would  have  no  authority ; 
because  it  would  be  difficult,  and  in 
many  cases  im possible,  to  distinguish 
them  from  uatural  events  If  they  re- 
curred regularly  at  certain  inten'als,  we 
could  not  prove  them  to  be  deviations 
from  the  known  laws  of  nature»  because 
we  should  have  the  same  experience  for 
ooe  series  of  events  as  for  the  other ; 
for  the  icgular  succession  of  preterna- 
tural effects,  as  for  the  established  con- 
ttitutioo  and  course  of  things. 

••  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  we 
shall  Uke  the  liberty  to  affirm,  that  for 
the  reality  of  the  Gospel  miracles  we 
have  evidence  as  convincing  to  the  re- 
flecting mind,  though  not  so  striking  to 
vulgar  apprehension,  as  those  had  who 
were  contemporary  with  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  and  actually  saw  the  mighty 
works  which  he  performed.  Mr.  Hume 
indeed,  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  *  no 
testimony  is  sufficient  to  establish  a 
miracle ;'  and  the  reasoning  employed 
for  this  purpose  is,  that  *  a  miracle  being 
a  iddation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  which 
a  firm  and  unalterable  experience  has 
established  the  proof  against  a  miracle, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  fact,  is  as 
entire  as  any  argument  from  experience 
can  be :  whereas  our  experience  of  hu- 
man reracitv,  which  ^according  to  him) 


in  the  sole  foundation  of  the  evidence  of 
testimony,  is  far  fram  being  uniform, 
and  can  therefore  never  preponderate 
against  that  experience  which  admits  of 
no  exception."  This  boasted  and  plau- 
sible argument  has  with  equal  candour 
and  aeuteness  been  examined  by  Dr. 
Campbell,  in  his  Dissertation  on  Mi- 
racles, who  justly  observes  that  so  far  is 
experience  from  being  the  sole  founda- 
tion of  the  evidence  of  testimony,  that, 
on  the  contrary,  testimony  is  Uie  sole 
foundation  of  by  far  the  ereater  part  of 
what  Mr.  Hume  calls  firm  and  unal- 
terable experience  ;  and  that  if,  in  cr!r- 
tain  circumstances,  we  did  not  give  an 
implicit  faith  to  testimony,  our  know- 
ledge of  events  would  be  confined  to 
those  which  had  fallen  under  the  im- 
mediate observation  of  (;ur  own  senses. 
"We  need  not  waste  time  here  in 
proving  that  the  mirdcles,  as  they  are 
presented  in  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament,  were  of  such  nature,  and 
performed  before  so  many  witnesses, 
that  no  imposition   could    possibly  be 

gractised  on  the  senses  of  those  who  af- 
rm  that  they  were  present.  From 
every  page  of  the  Gospel  this  is  so  evi- 
dent, that  the  philownhical  adversa- 
ries of  the  Chrisuan  faith  never  suppose 
the  apostles  to  have  been  themselves 
deceived,  but  boldly  accuse  them  of 
bearing  &]se  witness.  But  if  this  accu- 
sation oe  well  founded,  their  tesdmony 
itself  is  as  great  a  miracle  as  any  whicn 
they  record  of  themselves,  or  of  their 
Master  For  if  thev  sat  down  to  fabri- 
cate their  pretended  revelation,  and  to 
contrive  a  series  of  miracles  to  which 
they  were  unanimously  to  appeal  for  its 
truth,  it  is  plain,  unce  they  prove  suc- 
cessful in  their  daring  enterprise,  that 
they  must  have  clearly  foreseen  tvcry 
possible  circumstance  in  which  they 
could  be  placed,  and  have  prepared 
connstent  answers  to  every  question 
that  cotdd  be  pat  to  them  by  their  most 
inveterate  and  most  enlightened  ene- 
mies ;  by  the  statesmen,  the  lawyer,  the 
philosopher,  and  the  priest  That  such 
foreknowledge  as  this  would  have  been 
miraculous,  will  not  surely  be  denied  ; 
since  it  forms  the  very  attribute  which 
we  find  it  the  most  difficult  to  allow 
even  to  God  himself.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  onlu  miracle  which  this  sup- 
position would  compel  us  to  swallow. 
The  very  retohtUon  of  the  apostles  to 
propagate  the  belief  of  false  miracles  in 
support  of  such  a  religion  as  that  which 
is  taught  in  the  New  Testament,  is  as 
great  a  miracle  as  human  imagination 
can  easily  conceive. 

When  thtv  tocm^A  ^3eC»  ^x»v^>  €i: 
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ther  they  must  have  hoped  to  succeed, 
or  thev  must  have  foreseen  that  they 
^oulcl  fail  in  thcrir  undtrtaking ;  and,  in 
either  case,  they  choose  evil  fir  itt  ovm 
9nkd.    They  could  not,  if  th^  fore- 
saw that  they  should  fail,  ioolc  tor  any 
thing  but  that  contempt,  disgrace,  and 
fjersecution,  which  were  then  the  inevi- 
table consequences  of  an  unsuccessful 
endeavour  to  overthrow  the  established 
religion.    Nor  could  their  prospects  be 
brighter  upon  the  supposition  of  their 
success.  As  they  knew  themselves  to  be 
false  witnesses,  and  impious  deceivers, 
they  could  have  no  hopes  beyond  the 
grave ;  and  by  determining  to  opposg 
all  the  religious  systems,  superstitions, 
and  prejudices  of  the  age  in  which  they 
lived,  they  wilfully  exposed  themselves 
to  inevitable  misery  in  the  present  life, 
to  insult  and  imprisonment,  to  stripes 
and  death.  Korean  it  be  said  that  they 
might  look  forward  to  power  and  afflu- 
ence, when  they  should  through  suf- 
ferings, have  converted  their  country- 
men ;  for  so  desirous  were  they  of  ob- 
taining nothing  but  ndsery^  as  the  end  of 
their  mission,  that  they  made  their  own 
persecution  a  test  of  the  truth  of  their 
doctrines.    They  introduc(*r1  the  Mas- 
ter from  whom  they  pretended  to  hnve 
received  these  doctrines  as  telling  them 
that  *  they  were  sent  furth  as  sheep  in 
the  midst  of  wolves ;  that  they  should 
be  delivered  up  to  councils,  and  scourg- 
ed in  synagogues ;  that  they  Khtnild  be 
hated  of  all  nitn  for  his  name's  sake ; 
that  the  brother  shfuld  deliver  up  the 
brother  to  death,  and  the  fathrr  the 
child  ;  and  that  he  who  took  not  up  his 
cross,  and  followed  after  him,  was  not 
worthy  of  him.'    The  very  system  of 
religion,  therefore,  which  they  invented 
and  resolved  to  impose  upon  mankind, 
was  so  contrived,  that  the  worldly  pros- 
perity of  its  first  preachers,  and  even 
their  exemption  from  i>ersecution,  was 
incompatible   with  its   success.     Had 
these  clear  predictions  of  the  Author  of 
that  religion,  under  whom  the  apostles 
acted  only  as  ministers  not  been  veri- 
fied, all  mankind  must  have  instantly 
perceived  that  their  pretence  to  inspi- 
ration was  false,  and  that  (Christianity 
was  a  scandalous  and  impudent  impos- 
ture.   All   this  the  apostles  could   not 
but  foresee  when  they  formed   their 
plan  for  deluding  the  world.    Whence 
It  follows,  that  when  they  resolved  to 
support  their  pretended  revelation  by 
an  appeal  to  forged  miracles,  they  wil- 
folly,  and  with  their  eyes  open,  exposed 
themselves  to  inevitable  mistery,  whether 
they  should  succeed  or  fail  in  their  en- 
Ceiprisc;  and  that  they  concerted  their 


measures  so  as  not  to  admit  of  a  possi- 
bility  clL  recompense  to  themselves, 
either  in  this  life  or  in  that  which  is  to 
come.  But  if  there  be  a  law  of  nature, 
for  the  reality  of  which  we  have  t)etter 
evidence  than  we  have  for  others,  it  is, 
that  *  no  man  can  choose  misery  for  its 
own  9ake*  or  make  the  acquisition  of  it 
the  ultimate  end  of  his  pursuit.  The 
existence  of  other  laws  of  nature  we 
know  t^  testimony,  and  our  own  obser- 
vadon  of  the  regularity  of  their  effects. 
The  existence  of  this  law  is  made  known 
to  us  not  only  by  these  means,  but  also 
by  the  still  clearer  and  more  cooclimve 
evidence  of  our  own  consciousnea. 

<*  Thus,  then,  do  miracles  force  them- 
selves upon  our  assent  in  every  jposable 
view  wnich  we  can  take  of  una  inter- 
esting subject.  If  the  testimony  of  the 
first  preachers  of  Christianity  were 
true,  the  miracles  recorded  in  theGos- 

Sel  were  certainly  performed,  and  the 
octrines  of  our  religion  are  derived 
from  heaven.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
that  testimony  were  false,  either  God 
must  have  miraculously  effaced  from 
the  minds  of  those  by  whom  it  was 
given  all  the  associations  formed  be* 
tween  their  sensible  ideas  and  the  words 
of  language,  or  he  must  have  endowed 
those  men  with  the  gift  of  prescience, 
and  have  impt  lied  them  to  fabricate  a 
pretended  revelation  for  the  purpose  of 
deceivmg  tlie  world,  and  involving  them- 
selves in  certain  and  foreseen  de- 
struction. 

•*  The  p.iwer  necessar>'  to  perform 
the  one  series  of  these  miracles  may, 
for  any  thing  known  to  us,  be  as  great 
as  that  which  would  be  requisite  for  the 
performance  of  the  other;  and,  con- 
sidered merely  as  exertions  of  preter- 
natural power,  they  may  seem  to  ba- 
lance each  other,  and  to  hold  the  mind 
in  a  state  o!  suspense ;  but  when  we 
take  into  consideration  the  different 
purposes  for  which  these  opposite  and 
contending  miracles  were  wrought,  the 
balance  is  instantly  destroyed.  The  mi- 
racles recordtd  in  the  Gospels,  if  real, 
were  wnmght  in  support  of  a  revelatico 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  all  by  whom  it 
is  received,  has  brought  to  light  many 
important  truths  which  could  not  othei^ 
wise  have  been  made  known  to  men ; 
and  which,  by  the  confession  of  its  ad- 
versaries, Contains  the  purest  moral  prr- 
cepts  by  which  the  conduct  of  mankirxl 
was  ever  directed  The  opposite  series 
of  miracles,  if  real,  was  performed  to 
enable,  and  even  to  compel,  a  company 
of  Jews,  of  the  lowest  rank  and  of  the 
narrowest  education,  to  fabricate,  wiUi 
the  view  of  inevitable  destruction  to 
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tliemselvesy  a  consistent  scheme  ()f 
falsehood,  and  by  an  appeal  to  forged 
miracles  to  impose  it  upon  the  world  as 
a  revelation  from  heaven.  The  object 
of  the  former  miracles  is  worthy  of  a 
God  fd  infinite  wisdom,  eoodoeas,  and 
power ;  the  object  of  the  latter  is  abso- 
Iiitely  inconsistent  with  wisdom,  and 
goodiness,  which  are  demonstrably  at- 
tribates  of  that  Bein^  by  whom  alone 
miracles  can  be  pertorined.  Whence 
it  follows,  that  the  supposition  of  the 
apostles  bearing  false  testimony  to  the 
miracles  of  their  Master,  implies  a  se- 
ries of  deviations  frpm  the  laws  of  na 
ture  infinitely  less  probable  in  them- 
selves than  those  miracles  ;  and  there 
fore,  by  Mr.  Hume's  maxim,  we  must 
necessarily  reject  the  supposition  of 
fslaeKood  in  the  testimony,  and  admit 
the  reali^  of  the  miracles.  So  true  it  is, 
that  £or  the  reality  of  the  Grospel  mira* 
cles  we  have  evidence  as  convincing  to 
the  reflecting  mind  as  those  had  who 
were  contemporary  with  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  and  were  actual  witnesses  to 
their  mighty  works." 

The  power  of  working  miracles  is 
soppoaed  by  some  to  have  been  coo- 
tinned  no  longer  than  the  apostles'  days. 
Others  think  that  it  was  continued  long 
after.  It  seems  pretty  clear,  however, 
that  miracles  universally  ceased  before 
Chrysostom's  time.  As  for  what  Au- 
gustine says  of  those  wrought  at  the 
tombs  of  the  martyrs,  and  some  other 
places,  in  his  time,  the  evidence  is  not 
always  so  convincing  as  might  be  de- 
sired in  facts  of  importance.  The  con- 
troversy concerning  the  time  when  mi- 
raculous powers  ceased  was  carried  on 
by  Dr.  Middleton,  in  his  Free  Inquiry 
into  the  Miraculous  Powers,  &c.  tiy 
Mr.  Vate,  Mr.  Toll,  and  others,  who 
suppose  that  miracles  ceased  with  the 
apostles.  On  the  contrary  side  appear- 
ed Dr.  Stebbing,  Dr.  Chapman,  Mr. 
Parker,  Mr.  Brooke,  and  others. 

As  to  the  miracles  of  the  Romish 
church,  it  is  evident,  as  Doddrid^  ob- 
serves that  many  of  them  were  ridicu- 
lous tales,  according  to  their  own  his- 
torians; others  were  performed  with- 
out any  credible  witnesses,  or  in  circum* 
stances  where  the  performer  had  the 
greatest  opportunity  tor  juggling :  and  it 
is  particularly  remarkable,  that  they 
were  hardly  ever  wrought  where  they 
seem  most  necessary,  i.  e.  in  countries 
where  those  doctnnes  are  renounced 
which  that  church  esteems  of  the  high- 
est importance.  See  FUetvood^  Clara- 
pedCf  Con^beare,  Campbell^  Lardner,  Far- 
MffTf  ^danu,  and  fVeaton^  •n  ASraeief,  ar- 
ticle Mirode,  Kn^  Brit,  ThxhHdttt^t  T^cf. 


lec.  101  and  135  ;  LelamTs  View  of  JDriiti- 
cal  fVriters,  letter  3,  4, 7 ;  Harrion  on  the 
Spirit,  p.  299,  &c. 

MIRTH,  ioy,  gaity.  merriment.  It  is 
disdnguishea  trom  cheerfulness  thus : 
J6rth  is  considered  as  an  act;  cheers 
fulnen  a  hatat  of  the  mind.  Mirth 
is  short  and  transient;  ckeerfulnctt 
fixed  and  permanent  **  Those  are  of- 
ten raised  into  the  ^atest  transports 
of  mirth  who  are  subject  to  the  greatest 
depressions  of  melancholy ;  on  the  con- 
trary, cheerfulness,  though  it  does  not 
give  such  an  exquisite  gladness,  pre- 
vents us  from  falling  into  any  depths  of 
sorrow.  Mirth  is  like  a  fla:>h  of  light- 
ning, that  breaks  through  a  gloom  of 
clouds,  and  glitters  for  a  moment ; 
cheerfulness  keeps  up  a  kind  of  day- 
light in  the  mind,  and  fills  it  with  a 
steady  and  perpetual  serenitjr  **  Mirth 
is  sinful,  1.  When  men  rejoice  in  that 
which  is  evil.  2-  When  unreasonable. 
3.  When  tending  to  commit  «n«  4. 
When  a  hindrance  to  dun^.  5.  When 
it  is  blasphemous  and  profane. 

MISANTHROPIST,  ft«r«Fej«roff,  a 
hater  of  mankind ;  one  that  atiandonB 
society  from  a  principle  of  discontent 
The  consideration  of  the  depravity  of 
human  nature  is  certainl^r  enough  to 
raise  emotions  of  sorrow  in  the  breast 
of  every  man  of  the  least  sensibility ; 
yet  it  is' our  duty  to  bear  with  the  follies 
of  mankind ;  to  exercise  a  degree  ctf 
candour  consistent  with  truth ;  to  lessen, 
if  possible,  by  our  exertions,  the  sum  ctf 
moral  and  natural  evil ;  and  by  con- 
necting ourselves  with  society,  to  add 
at  least  something  to  the  general  in- 
terests of  Mankind.  The  misanthropist, 
therefore,  is  an  ungenerous  and  dis- 
honourable character.  Disgusted  widi 
life,  he  seeks  a  retreat  from  it ;  like  a 
cqward,  he  flees  from  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, while,  he  increases  his  own  misery 
by  his  natural  discontent,  and  leaves 
others  to  do  what  they  can  for  them- 
selves. 

The  following  is  his  character  more 
at  large. 

*'  He  is  a  man,"  says  Saurin,  '*  who 
avoids  society  only  to  free  himself  from 
the  trouble  of  bein^  useful  to  it.  He  is 
a  man,  who  considers  his  neighbours 
only  on  the  side  of  their  defects,  not 
knowing  the  art  of  oombinine  their  vir- 
tues with  their  vices,  and  of  rendering 
the  imperfections  of  other  people  toler- 
able by  reflecting  on  his  own.  He  is  a 
man  more  employed  in  finding  out  and 
inflicting  punishments  on  the  guilty  than 
in  devising  means  to  reform  them.  He 
is  a  man,  who  talks  of  nothing  but  ba- 
nishing and  executin^^  asA  i«YvoA)i«xAsiaMt 
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he  thinks  his  talents  are  not  sufficiently 
valued  and  employed  by  his  fellow- a- 
tizens,  or  rather  because  .they  know  bis 
foibles,  and  do  not  chncise  to  be  subject 
to  his  caprice,  talks  of  Quitting  cities, 
towns,  and  societies,  ana  of  living  in 
dens  or  deserts.** 

MISER,  a  term  formerly  used  in  re- 
ference to  a  person  in  wretchedness  or 
calamity ;  but  now  denotes  a  parsimo- 
nious person,  or  one  who  is  covetous 
to  extremiQr ;  who  denies  himself  even 
the  comforts  of  life  to  accumulate 
wealth.  Avarice,  says  Saurin,  may  be 
considered  in  two  different  points  of 
light.  It  mav  be  considered  in  those 
men,  or  rather  those  public  blood- 
suckers, or  as  the  officers  of  the  Ro- 
man emperor  Vespasian  were  called, 
those  ajimigeu  of  society,  who  infatuated 
with  this  passion,  seek  after  riches  as 
the  supreme  good,  determine  to  acquire 
it  by  any  methods  and  consider  the 
ways  that  lead  to  wealth,  legal  or  ille- 
gal, as  the  only  road  for  them  to  travel. 

Avarice,  however,  must  be  coosl- 
dered  in  a  second  pcnnt  of  light.  It  not 
only  consists  in  committing  toUI  crimes, 
but  in  entertaining  mean  ideas  and  prac- 
tising low  methods,  incompatible  with 
such  magnanimity  as  our  condition 
ou£^t  to  inspire.  It  consists  not.ouly  in 
omitting  to  serve  God,  but  in  trying  to 
associate  the  service  of  God  with  that 
of  mammon* 

How  many 'forms  doth  avarice  take 
to  disguise  Use  If  from  the  {man  who  is 
polity  of  it,  and  who  will  be  drenched 
in  the  guilt  of  it  till  the  day  he  dies ! 
Sometimes  it  is  prudence  which  re- 
quires him  to  pnivide  not  only  for  his 
{)resent  wants,  but  for  such).as  he  may 
lave  in  future.  Sometimes  it  is  charity 
which  requires  him  not  to  give  society 
escamples  of  prodigality  and  parade 
Sometimes  is  is  parental  love  obliging 
him  to  save  something  for  liis^children. 
Sometimes  it  is  circumBpection^  which 
requires  him  not  to  supply  people  who 
make  an  ill  use  of  what  they  get.  Some- 
times it  is  necessity,  which  obliges  him 
to  repel  artifice.by  artifice-  Sometimes 
It  is  conscience^  which'convinces  him, 
good  man,  that  he  hath  already  exceed- 
ed in  compassion  and  alms-giving,  and 
done  too  much.  Sometimes  it  is  equity, 
for  justice  requires  that  every  one 
should  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  oVn  la 
hours,  and  those  of  his  ancestors. — 
Such,  alas !  are  the  awful  pretexts  and 
subterfuges  of  the  miser.  Saurm^s  Ser. 
vol.  v.  ser.  12.    See  Avarice,  Covet- 

OUSNESS. 

MihERY,  such  a  state  of  wretch- 
ednc»,  unhappioess,  er  calamity,   as 


renders  a  person  an  object  of  compas- 
sion 

MISCHNA,  or  Misna  (from  nSVi 
iterhrit,)  a  pa^t  oC  the  Jewish  Talmud. 

The  Mischna  contaius  the  text ;  and 
the  Gemara,  which  is  the  second  part 
of  the  Talmud,  contains  the  comroenta- 
ries :  so  that  the  Gemara  is,  as  it  were^ 
a  glossary  on  the  Mischna. 

The  Mischna  consists  of  various  tra- 
ditions of  the  Jews,  and  of  explanatkms 
of  several  passages  of  Scripture :  these 
traditions  serving  as  an  explication  of 
the  written  law,  and  supplement  to  it, 
are  said  to  have  been  delivered  to  Mo- 
ses during  the  time  of  his  abode  on  the 
Mount ;  which  he  afterwards  communi- 
cated to  Aaron,  Eleazar,  and  his  ser- 
vant JoAua.  By  these  they  were  trans* 
mitted  to  the  seventy  elders ;  by  them 
to  the  prophets,  who  commimicated 
them  to  the  men  of  the  great  sanhe- 
drim, from  whom  the  wise  men  of  Je- 
rusalem and  Babvlon  received  them. 
According  to  Priaeaux's  account,  they 
passed  from  Jeremiah  to  Baruch,  firam 
him  to  Ezra,  and  from  Ezra  to  the  men 
of  the  great  synagoeue,  the  last  of  wbom 
was  Simon  the  Just,  who  delivered 
them  to  Antigonus  of  Socho :  and  from 
him  they  came  down  in  regular  soc- 
cessioQ  to  Simeon,  who  took  our  Saviour 
in  his  arms ;  to  Gamaliel,  at  whose  feet 
Paul  was  educated  ;  and  last  of  aU»  to 
Rabbi  Judah  the  Holy,  who  committed 
them  to  writing  in  the  Mischna.  Hot 
Dr.  Prideaux,  rejecting  the  Jewish  6c- 
tion,  observes,  that  uter  the  death  of 
Simon  the  Just,  aU^ut  2^  years  before 
Christ,  the  Mischnical  doctors  arose, 
who  by  their  comments  and  conclusioos 
added  to  the  number  of  those  traditnos 
which  had  been  received  and  allowed 
by  Ezra  and  the  men  of  the  great  syna- 
gogue ;  so  that  towards  the  middle  of 
the  second  century  after  Christ,  under 
the  empire  of  Antoninus  Pius,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  commit  these  tradi- 
tions to  writing;  more  especially  8S 
their  country  had  considerably  suffered 
under  Adrian,  and  many  of  their  schools 
had  been  dissolved,  and  their  learned 
men  cut  off;  and  therefore  the  usual 
meUiod  of  preserving  their  traditkns 
liad  failed.  Rabbi  Judah  on  this  occa- 
sion being  rector  of  the  school  of  Tibe- 
rias, and  president  of  the  sanhedrim  in 
that  place,  undertook  the  work,  snd 
compiled  it  in  six  books,  each  consisting 
of  several  tracts,  which  altogether  make 
up  the  number  of  sixty -three.  Frid 
Connex.  vol.  ii.  p.  468,  &c.  ed.  9.  This 
learned  author  computes,  that  the 
Mischna  was  composed  about  the  150th 
year  of  our  Lord;  tut  Dr.  Lightfoot 
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«a.ys,  itiat  Rabhi  Judali  compiled  the 
Mischna  about  the  vear  of  Chnst  190,  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Com  mo- 
dus ;  or,  as  some  compute,  in  the  year  of 
Christ  220.  Dr.  Lanlner  Is  of  opinion 
that  this  work  could  not  have  been 
finisfaed  before  the  year  190^  or  later. 
C^lUetUn  •/  Jewith  and  Heathen  Tuti- 
mmet,  Tol.  i.  p.  178.  Thus  the  book 
called  the  Mitcbna  was  formed ;  a  book 
which  the  Jews  have  generally  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  veneration. 
The  original  has  been  published  with  a 
Latin  translation  by  Surenhusius,  with 
notes  of  his  own  and  others  from  the 
learned  Maimonides,  6cc.  in  six  vols.  fol. 
Amster.  A.  D.  1698^1703.  See  Tal- 
mud. It  u  written  in  a  much  purer  style, 
and  Is  not  near  so  full  of  dreams  and  vi- 
aoDt  as  the  Gemara. 

MISREPRESENTATION,  the  act 
of  wilfully  representing  a  thing  other- 
wise than  it  is.  **  This,"  as  an  elegant 
writer  observes,  **  is  one  of  the  greatest 
nuichie&  of  conversation.  Self-love  is 
coDtinaaUy  at  work  to  give  tP  all  we  say 
a  bias  in  our  own  favour.  How  often  in 
flodety,  otherwise  respectable,  are  we 
paified  with  narrations  in  which  preju- 
dice warps,  and  self-love  blinds !— How 
often  do  we  see  that  withholding  part  of 
m  truth  answers  the  worst  ends  of  a 
falsehood !  How  often  reeret  the  unfair 
turn  given  to  a  cause,  by  placing  a  senti- 
ment in  one  point  of  view,  which  the 
speaker  had  used  in  another !  the  letter 
A  truth  preserved,  where  its  spirit  is 
violated !  a  superstitious  exactness  scru- 
pulously maintained  in  the  underparts  of 
a  detail,  in  order  to  impress  such  an 
idea  of  integrity  as  shall  g»n  credit  ftT 
the  nritrepretentert  while  ne  is  design- 
e]dy  mistaking  the  leading  principle! 
How  may  we  observe  a  new  character 
given  to  a  fact  by  a  different  look,  tone, 
or  emphaiiis,  which  alters  it  as  much  as 
words  could  have  done!  the  false  im- 
pression of  a  sermoTi  conveyed,  when 
we  do  not  like  the  preacher,  or  when 
through  him  we  wish  to  make  religion 
Itself  ridiculous  !  the  care  to  avoid  lite- 
ral untruths,  while  the  mischief  is  bet- 
ter effected  by  the  unfair  quotation  of  a 
passa^  divested  of  its  context!  the 
bringing  together  detached  portions  of  a 
subject,  and  making  those  parts  ludi- 
crous, when  cunncctedi  which  were  se- 
rious in  their  distinct  position !  the  in- 
iiduous  use  made  of  a  sentiment  by  re- 
presenting it  as  the  opinion  of  him  who 
nad  only  brought  it  forward  in  order  to 
expose  it !  the  relating  opinions  which 
liad  merely  been  put  hypothetically,  as 
if  they  were  the  avowed  princij^es  of 
him  we  would  discredit !   that  subtle 


falsehood  which  is  so  made  to  incorpo* 
rate  with  a  certain  quantity  of  truth, 
that  the  most  skilful  moral  chemist 
cannot  analyse  or  separate  them  !  for  a 
good  witrepretenter  knows  that  a  suc- 
cessful lie  must  have  a  certain  infusion 
of  truth,  or  it  will  not  go  down.  And 
this  amalgamation  is  the  test  of  his 
skill ;  as  too  much  truth  would  defeat 
the  end  of  his  mischief,  and  too  UuU 
would  destroy  the  belief  of  the  hearer. 
All  that  indefinable  ambiguity  and  equi- 
vocation ;  all  that  prudent  deceit,  which 
is  rather  implied  than  expressed  t  those 
more  delicate  artifices  of  the  school  of 
Loyola  and  of  Chesterfield,  which  al- 
low us,  when  we  dare  not  deny  a  truth« 
yet  so  to  disguise  and  discolour  it,  that 
the  truth  we  relate  shall  not  resemble 
the  truth  we  heard ;  these,  and  all  the 
thousand  shades  of  simuUtion  and  dis- 
simulation, will  be  carefully  guarded 
against  in  the  conversation  of  vigilant 
Christians."— -MMt  H.  Mtre  on  Educatiorit 
vol.  ii.  p.  91. 

MISSAL,  the  Romish  mass-book, 
containing  the  several  masses  to  be  said 
on  particular  days.  It  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  word  flnttta,  which  in  the  an- 
cient Christian  church  signified  every 
part  of  divine  service. 

MISSION,  a  power  or  commisuon 
to  preach  the  Gospel  Thus  Jesus 
Christ  gave  his  disciples  their  mission, 
when  he  said,  *'  Go  ye  into  all  the  world, 
and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  crea- 
ture.    See  next  article. 

MISSION,  an  esublishment  of  peo- 
ple zealous  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
salvation  of  souls,  who  go  and  preach 
the  Gospel  in  remote  countries,  and 
among  infidels.  No  man  possessed  of 
the  least  degree  of  feeling  or  compassion 
for  the  human  race  can  deny  the  ne- 
cessity and  utility  of  Christian  missions. 
Whoever  con^ders  that  the  major  part 
of  the  world  is  enveloped  in  the  grossest 
darkness,  bound  with  the  chains  of  sa- 
vage barbarity,  and  immersed  in  the 
awful  chaos  of  brutal  ignorance,  must, 
if  he  be  not  destitute  otevery  principle 
of  religion  and  humanity,  concur  with 
the  design  and  applaud  the  priticiples  of 
those  who  enage  in  so  benevolent  a 
work.    We  shall  not,  however,  in  this 

CUce,  enter  into  a  defence  of  missions, 
ut  shall  present  the  reader  with  a  short 
view  of  those  that  have  been  estab- 
lished. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Remith 
chttrch  particularly  cxert^il  herself  for 
the  propagation  of  their  religion.  The 
Portuguese  and  Spaniards  pretend  to 
have  done  mighty  exploits  in  the  sprei 
of  the  Christian  faith  in  M\.^^  Kli^i 
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I  i.*1  Hi*  '!r(;i':fiit'  r  »«i*i«'%  *h«y  ififii'.*»'! 

•  ••I  •.»!  •  .i,  i'  fri'.»'  'twiN  '>.  ifi»«'rba!sir:'"^ 
Hfiy  f/#»#'l   trml    ytin%  9\»n%*^.     htir  Si  ti".*:, 

t*l»|rM'ifi;  i.i'Im^,  wm'*  vrry  '/.••;iImi%  ih 
i|i»  "ifivi  I t,i#fff  fif  fti'-  tiiiiihfti;  liiit.  the 
U  miltn  tfiii  t\tt]  llirrti  nil  iti  tlfir  fittfiiiptii 
III  III*-  f  <Hivi  ici)fifi  fj  Aft'i'-'in,  AMHfi,  Mhfl 
AifM  If  iiM  iiifiilf'h  XfivifTRpffHrl  ti''iii(* 
liliit«  III  iIm*  IliiiiiitJi  rrli)*jiffi  IIiPiiikJi  iHr 
|*filtiip/ii-.ic  m  I'll  ififhlci  iff  llif*  l'«;int  In 
ttU-Q,  Oiiiiii|*li  imml  III  till*  Itifliuii  r.fiiili 
iit>iit,  unit  III  f  t  vliiti  III  \  'i't  III*  Milcrl 
til    lii}iiiii,    mill  Ih'uI  Itir    li'iimliiliirti    of 

II  iliiiiili  lliru',  wlitdi  'il  iiiK*  tiliic 
ivim  iiuiil  III  hiivr  I  nii'.i'.li  il  nl  iiImimI 
MM.IKHI  llliiMlilliM  Ailri-  lliiil.  ntluTH 
|i»Mirlinlnl   hilii  CliiiiMi  ntul  Imitnlnl   u 

•  llilii  II  wlili  III  iHillitiinl  iilmill  r/OyriirK. 
AImhiI  IIIUI,  nlliri'i  |iriirt|-iilr(l  ilitnf'llili 
fiiiil  IViii.  Ill  !tMiii|i  Aiiti'ilra.  unit  rnn 
VPiInt  ilio  iiiitiiii,  (Mliri'i«  hi'Mirrcfl 
lIuMiiurtim  lo  iiHivrit  Ihi*  Unrki,  Ni*m- 
loilmn,  MiMiit|i1ivhilr*<,  .Vtiv^MULinK.  tlu* 
l''.rtV|Uliiii  i"j«l«  "  Il  IM,  howrvrr,"  a^ 
•Mi«»  ntivn  \ o«,  ••  Il  iiiiii  wv  i«i  iliHilM  wtioUu'f 
itu>  itl^i  ipli '4  i«(  11  N:i\i«r.  or  tin*  ron* 
\imU  oI  II  l.>«\t*).i  .liiil  IViiMtiir,  wilt) 
iliili  )vii(iMn\  i«{  tlu*  l\osin%li  I  tiuri'li, 
lilitMitit  !».■  i«iiiititu«l  jiui»v.«»  t*u' ntimlvr 
•'I  iluuti.iov.  iM  till  II  l:iUMnv  J'.'  ihiHir.M 
lo  lt»i\i'  itMUiiMiUil  !•»  ;!•.»•  pi»'iu't;.*n  rr 
lo    \h»»  I'.Muli  t  .\i'., ,«   ,«•    Jhc    i»''*\;u'n    ot 

I  \\M\\       (  .  l(  itU  \{  IV.   \]\  \{  {Uc   w.cl\u\U 
\\u  *.   n»rn  •,•■»»  \u,  «t  l»  i  »',»  »*  •■•»o,  \\  H'.^u  '.o 
iimWi     i!iv«  ip'.i  V  C»»    th.Mv.v.'i^*  V  ;\:"»'  I'u* 
|v%mm!U  M  U.viu    ('m^  U»  I,". -.il  I V. c-  r. ■.:».'. 
to   i'>«-  i\«., •.:,%•  .'*.   4  X  .;•.••'.  *.»  i'  ;;••.••.?*." 
>\  «.^    .-^u.,    J       .  »'.    '..-u,^.: .    .:•  ,'  i.  *. 
w»  ui»\'  1  s',  *; «» ,  «';»  *»•  .;'s^*;  ,'v  "^Vur 
» ,<   o  I.'-.*    «.'.  V       »»*..>"'*»•    '-.rv.   {.\c 
jN-^-s    .k,-.^   *"".\'  .:  .  «- '.s.*N  s  »i'«'^"*  •••   •--- 
«*■«•*»  '•  ■   *    ,  .    .  \     %'    .  ■■  ••  - 


emj/jre  of  ^^;..r^  it^if,  ^v:  r.3!&ber&I 
mi)li^;.•*  airr.'jr.fj  their  c-xverr*.  Tdey 
dJirH  affriTit  ihe  ciar.gers  cf  ihc  tynui- 
nica!  -,  'iViiri  .Tn«rr/  cf  Japan.  Id  India 
thc>  anvi-rifd  *hc  garj  and  au&terities 
of  litK  HralimiriS,  ^nf"*  br^sttd  on  the 
c#jsisu  of  MalaliSir  of  a  thousand  con- 
verts bap*i%?d  in  one  year  by  a  single 
int^ViMiary.  Their  sufTerings,  however, 
were  I'ery  f'.reat  and  in  China  and  Ja- 
prin  thi-y  werr  rxposed  to  the  most 
dn-adful  pf  rsecutioiis,  and  many  thcu- 
*iatulH  wrri*  cut  off,  with  at  last,  a  final 
ex|>iil*.i(in  from  tiie  empires.  In  Africa 
ilie  f:apiichitis  were  chiefly  employed, 
ihnii|;h  it  d(MS  not  appear  tliat  they  had 
any  oinsiderable  buccebS.  And  in  Ame- 
rica thc*ir  laborious  exertions  have  had 
iMit  little  influence,  we  fear,  to  promote 
the  real  conversion  of  the  natives  to  the 
truth. 

In  the  yi-ar  1631,  the  Dutch  opened  a 
rhurch  iii  the  city  of  Rauvia,  and  from 
hence  ministers  were  sent  to  Amboyna. 
At  Iji'vdi'n  ministers  and  asustants 
\9v\v  eihiCiitcil  f»T  the  purpose  of  mis- 
sions iiiuirr  the  famous  Walarus,  and 
sent  into  the  l'*.:i>t,  where  thousands  em* 
braced  the  r.4in>tian  reHi;ion  at  Formo- 
Nil,  C'olumlu,  Java,  Malabar,  &c.  and 
th.n:\\h  the  Wi-rk  declined  in  some  pla- 
ces, \c-t  thciT  are  still  churches  in  Cey- 
K^n.  Suiratr.i.  and  Amlxwna,  &c. 

AK'ni  iro.\  Frederick  IV  of  Den- 
mark.  i'.rplicd  to  the  university  of  Hal!e, 
in  titnn.m\,  f.T  missionaries  t"  preach 
;lu'  ii.^'.^cl  «»n  t!;e  cr.>st  cf  Mlab^ir,  h 
thr  K.'n;  I'^'-.rs  :  ;ii\!  Messrs.  Z:ccerba2c 
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seventy  years  of  age,  became  their  in- 
structor for  more  than  twt-nty  years, 
and  his  graruison  and  great  grandson 
both  succeeded  him  in  the  same  work. 
Mr.  D.  Brainerd  was  also  a  truly  pious 
and  successful  missitmaiy  among  the 
Susquehannah  and  Dc:  aware  Indians. 
His  journal  contains  instances  of  very 
extraordinary  conver^i^ms. 

But  the  Moravians  have  exceeded 
all  in  their  missionary  exertions  They 
have  various  missions:  and»  l>y  their 
Deraevering  zeal,  it  is  said,  upwards  of 
23,000  of  the  most  destitute  of  mankind, 
in  different  regions  of  the  earth,  have 
been  broaght  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
troth.  Vast  numbers  in  the  Danish 
islands  of  St.  Thoiuas,  St.  Jau,  and  St. 
Croix,  and  the  En^likh  islands  of  Ja- 
maica, Antigua,  Nevis,  Barbadoes,  St. 
Kitta,  and  1  obago,  have  by  their  minis- 
try been  called  to  worship  God  in  ^irit 
and  in  truth.  In  the  inhospitable  dimes 
of  Greenland  and  Labradore  they  have 
met  with  wonderful  success,  after  un- 
detgoin^  the  most  astonishing  dangers 
and  diinculties.  l*he  Arrowack  Indians, 
and  the  negroes  of  Surinam  and  Bcr- 
bice,  have  been  collected  into  bodies  of 
faithful  people  by  them.  Canada  and 
the  United  States  of  North  America, 
have,  by  their  instrumentality,  afforded 
.  Itappy  evidences  of  the  power  of  the 
Goipel.  Even  those  esteemed  the  last 
of  human  bt^ings,  for  brutishness  and  ig- 
norance, the  Ilottentots,  have  been 
fbroned  into  their  societies;  and  up- 
wards of  seven  hundred  are  said  to  be 
worshipping  God  at  Bavian's  Clonf, 
near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  VVf 
might  also  mention  their  efforts  to  illu- 
mine the  distant  East,  the  coast  cif 
Coromandel,  and  the  Nicobar  islands ; 
their  attempts  to  penetrate  into  Abyti- 
ania,  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  Persia  and 
Egypt,  and  to  ascend  the  mountains  of 
Caucasus.  In  fact,  where  shall  we  find 
the  men  who  have  laboured  as  these 
have  i  llieir  invincible  patience,  their 
well  regulated  zeal,  their  self-denial, 
their  constant  prudence,  deserve  the 
meed  of  highest  approbation.  Nor  are 
they  wearied  in  so  honourable  a  ser- 
vice ;  for  they  have  numerous  mission- 
aries still  ennployed  in  different  parts  of 
the  world.    See  Moravians. 

Good  has  been  also  done  by  the  IVet- 
leyan  Jffthoduta,  who  are  certainly  not 
the  least  in  missionary  work.  They  have 
several  missionaries  in  the  British  do- 
minions in  America  and  in  the  West 
Indies.  They  have  some  thousands  of 
members  cf  their  societies  in  those  parts. 
See  Mbthodists. 

In   1791,    a  society  was    instituted 


I  among  the  Jiapthts^  called,  ••  The  I'ar- 
',  licular  Baptist  society  ff^r  propagating 
the  Goapci  among  the  Heathen ;"  un- 
der the  auspices  of  which  missionariea 
were  sent  to  India,  and  favourable  ac« 
counts  of  their  success  have  been  re- 
ceived. We  learn,  with  pleasure,  that 
through  their  indefatigable  industry,  the 
New  Testament  and  part  of  the  Bible, 
have  l)een  translated  and  printed  in  the 
Bengalee ;  and  that  parts  of  the  Scrip- 
tures have  been  translated  into  ten  of 
the  languages  spolcen  in  the  East.  See 
PerUdical  Acc^untn  of  this  society. 

In  the  year  1795,  The  lAmdon  Ms* 
fioiiary  Societti  was  formed.-^This  is 
not  confined  to  one  body  of  people,  but 
consists  of  Episcopalians,  rresbyterians, 
Seceders,  Methodists,  and  Indepen- 
dents, who  hold  an  annual  meeting  in 
Ijondon  in  May.  As  the  state  of  this 
society  is  before  the  public,  it  would  be 
unnecessary  here  to  enlaree  {  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  it  is  now  on  the  most  per- 
manent and  respectable  footing.  **  It 
has  assumed  consistency  and  order ;  it 
combines  integriur  of  character,  forti- 
tude of  mind,  and  fixedne&s  of  resolu- 
tion, with  a  continued  progression  of  ef- 
fort for  the  exalted  purpose  of  present- 
ing the  doctrines  of  the  blessed  Gqspel 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  perishing  hea- 
then, and  of  exhibiting  an  uncorrupt 
example  of  their  tendencies  and  effVcts 
in  their  own  characters  and  conduct." 

Besides  the  above- mentioned  societiest, 

others  have  been  formed  of  less  note.  In 

169<J,  a  society  was  instituted  in  England 

\  for   pi-omotiug'    Chriatian    JCncneied^c,     In 

1701,  another  was  formed  for  the  pro- 
pafration  of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts. 
In  Scotland,  about  tiie  year  1700,  a  so- 
ciety was  instituted  for  the  Propn^aticn 
of  Christian  Knuvjlcdge.  Recently,  some 
I  clergymen  of  tl)c  established  church 
I  have  formed  one  among  themselves. 
Societies  for  spreading  the  Gospel  also 
have  been  in^tituted  in  various  other 
places.  From  the  whole,  it  seems  evi- 
dent that  the  liuht  and  knowledge  of  the 
glorious  Gospel  will  be  more  diffused 
than  ever  throughout  the  earth.  And 
who  is  there  that  has  any  concern  for 
the  souls  of  men,  and  love  for  truth  and 
religion,  but  what  must  n  joice  at  the 
formation,  number,  and  success  of  those 
institutions,  which  have  not  the  mere 
temporal  concerns  of  men,  but  their 
everlasting  welfare  as  their  object  ?  My 
heart  cvertlows  with  joy,  and  mine  eyes 
with  tears,  when  I  consider  the  happy 
and  extensive  effects  which  are  likelv 
to  take  place,  llie  untutored  mind  will 
receive  the  peaceful  princ\\>Vtx  ciJl  T«?fii» 
'gion  and  *'\tl\\e'.  ^V  ^-^N^^t  Nw^oractXi^ 
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If  ill  rejoice  in  the  copious  Uesiings,  and 
feel  the  benign  ettVcts  of  civilization ; 
the  ignorant  idolater  will  be  directed  to 
offer  op  bis  prayers  and  praises  to  the 
true  God.  and  learn  the  way  of  salva- 
tion through  Jesus  Christ.  The  habita* 
tions  of  cruelty  will  become  the  abodes 
of  peace  and  securi^*  while  ignorance 
and  superstition  shall  give  way  to  the 
celestial  blesangsof  inteUigence«  purity, 
and  joy.— Happy  men,  who  are  em- 
ployed as  instruments  in  this  cause: 
who  forego  your  personal  comforts,  re- 
linquish your  native  country,  and  volun- 
tanly  devote  yourselves  to  the  most  no- 
ble and  honourable  of  services!  Peace 
and  prosperity  be  with  you!  MUler'a 
History  of  the  Propagation  of  Christ  g 
Kenneths  dittos  GiUitf9*t  Historical  Col- 
lection, Ca»ty*8  Inquiry  respecting  Mis- 
sions* LoskieWs  History  of  the  Moravian 
J^Lssions,  Crantx's  History  of  Greenland, 
Hom^s  Letters  on  •Missions,  Sermons 
and  Reports  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society. 

MODERATION,  the  sute  of  keep- 
ing a  due  mean  between  extremes: 
calmness,  temperance,  or  equanimity. 
It  is  sometimes  used  with  reference  to 
our  opinions,  Rom.  xii.  S.  but  in  general 
it  respects  our  conduct  in  that  state 
which  comes  under  the  description  of 
ease  or  prosperity ;  and  ought  to  take 
I)lace  in  our  wishes,  pursuits,  expecta- 
tions, pleasures,  and  passions,  See  Hp. 
Hall  on  Moderation^  ser.  16.  Blair's 
Sermons^  vol.  iii.  ser.  12,  Topladifs 
TForkSf  vol.  iii.  ser.  10. 

MODESTY  is  sometimes  used  to  de- 
note humility,  and  sometimes  to  ex- 
press chastity.  The  Greek  word  Ko^/uiec 
modestus,  signifies  neat  or  clean  Mo- 
desty, therefore,  ccmsists  in  purity  of 
sentiment  and  manners,  inclining  us  to 
abhor  the  least  appearance  of  vice  and 
indecency,  and  to  fear  doing  any  thing 
which  will  incur  censure  An  excess  oi 
modesty  may  be  called  bashfulness,  and 
the  want  of  it  imperiiner.ee.  There  is  a 
false  or  vicious  modesty,  which  influen- 
ces a  man  to  do  any  thing  that  is  ill  or 
indiscreet ;  such  as,  through  fear  of  of- 
fending his  companions  he  runs  into 
their  tollies  or  excesses ;  or  it  is  a  false 
modesty  which  restrains  a  man  from 
doing  what  is  good  or  laudable ;  such 
as  being  ashamed  to  speak  of  religion, 
and  to  be  seen  in  the  exercise  of  piety 
and  devotion. 

MOLINISTS,  a  sect  in  the  Romish 
church  who  follow  the  doctrine  and  sen- 
timents of  the  Jesuit  Molina,  relating  to 
sufficient  and  efficacious  grace  He 
taught  that  the  operations  of  divine 
grace  were  entirtly  consistent  with  the 


freedom  of  the  human  will ;  and  intfo« 
duced  a  new  kind  of  hypothesis  to  re* 
move  the  difficulties  attending  the  doc« 
trines  of  predestination  and  liber^,  and 
to  reconale  the  jarring  opinions  a  Aa- 
gustines,  Thomists,  Semi-Pelagiaos,  and 
other  contentious  divines.  He  affirmed 
that  the  decree  of  predestination  to  eter- 
nal glory  was  founded  upon  a  previous 
knowledge  and  con«deration  of  the  me- 
rits of  the  elect ;  that  the  grace»  from 
whose  operation  these  merits  are^  deri« 
ved,  is  not  efficacious  by  its  own  intrin* 
sic  power  onlv,  but  also  by  the  consent 
of  our  own  will,  and  because  it  is  admi- 
nistered in  those  circumstances  in  which 
the  Deity,  by  that  branch  of  his  know- 
ledge which  is  called  sdentia  mediae 
foresees  that  it  will  be  efficacious.  The 
kuid  of  prescience,  denominated  in  the 
schools  scientia  media^  is  that  fbreknow- 
ledge  of  future  contingents  that  arises 
from  an  acquainunce  with  the  nature 
and  faculties  of  rational  beings,  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  shall  be 
placed,  of  the  objects  that  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  them,  and  of  the  Influence 
which  their  circumstances  and  objects 
must  have  on  their  actions. 

MONARCHIANS,  tiie  same  as  ttie 
Patripassians ;  which  see* 

MONASTERY,  a  convent  or  house 
built  for  the  reception  of  rellg^oiis; 
whether  it  be  abbey,  priory,  nunneiyr 
or  the  like. 

Monastery  is  onlv  properly  applied  to 
the  houses  of  monks,  mendicant  friars, 
and  nuns :  the  rest  are  more  properly 
called  religious  houses.  For  the  origin 
of  monasteries,  see  Monastic,  m 
Monk. 

The  houses  belonging  to  the  several 
religious  orders  which  obtained  in  En- 
gland and  Wales,  were  cathedrals,  col- 
leges, abbeys,  priories,  preceptories, 
commandries,  hospitals,  niaries  her- 
mitages, chantries,  and  free  diapds.^- 
These  were  under  the  direction  and 
management  of  various  officers.  The 
dissolution  of  houses  of  this  kind  began 
so  early  as  the  year  1312,  when  the 
Templars  were  suopressed ;  andin  13S3. 
their  lands,  churches,  advowsons,  and 
liberties,  hrre  in  England,  were  given, 
by  17  Edw  1!  stat.  3.  to  the  prior  snd 
brethren  of  the  hospital  of  SL  John  of 
Jerusalem.  In  the  vears  1390,  1437, 
1441,  1459,  1497,  1505,  1508,  and  1515, 
several  other  houses  were  dissolved, 
and  their  revenues  settled  on  difietent 
colleges  {n  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
Soon  after  the  last  period,  cardinal 
'  VVulsey,  by  licence  of  the  king  and 
|)ope,  ol)tained  a  dissolution  of  above 
thirty  religious  houses  for  the  founding 
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and  endowed  his  colleges  at  Oxford 
and  Ipswich.  About  the  same  time  a 
bull  was  eranled  by  the  same  pnpe  to 
cardinal  Wul»ey  to  suppreii  moniiate- 
ries,  where  there  wen-  nut  above  six 
moidES,  to  the  value  of  eight  thnimanil 
ducats  a  year,  for  endowing  Windior 
and  King's  Coiltge  in  Cambridge  ;  and 
tWD  other  bulls  were  granled  to  cardi- 
nals Wolsey  and  Campeiua,  where  there 
were  less  than  twelve  monks,  and  to  an- 
nex them  to  the  greater  monasteries  : 
and  another  bull  to  the  same  cantinaN 
to  inquire  about  abbeys  tu  be  suppress' 
ed  in  order  to  be  made  cathedrals  Al- 
though  noti'iing  apiwara  to  have  been 
dene  in  consequence  of  these  bulls,  the 
motive  which  induced  Wolsey  and  many 
otbers  to  suppress  these  houaea  was  the 
desire  of  promuting  learning ;  and  arch- 
bishop Crsnmer  engaged  in  it  with  a 
tiaw  of  carrying  on  tne  reformation. 
There  were  other  causes  that  concur- 
red to  bring  on  their  ruin  ;  many  of  the 
leUgious  were  loose  and  vicinui;  the 
monks  were  Renerally  thought  tn  be  in 
their  hearts  attacht-d  to  the  pD|«'s  su- 
premacy ;  their  revenues  wen^  not  eni 
ployed  according  to  the  intent  of  thr 
donors  ;  many  cheats  in  images,  feigned 
miracles,  and  cnunterfeit  relics,  had 
been  discovered,  which  bmuKhi  the 
monks  into  disgrace ;  the  observant 
friars  had  upin'snl  the  king's  divorce 
bum  queen  C.itharine ;  and  these 
cnnutftncrs  operated,  in  concurn 
with  the  king's  w^nl  uf  a  Mipply  and  the 
peoples  desire  to  SHve  ihiir  nuxie; 
forward  a  mminnin  parliament,  thi 
order  to  supjKirt  the  kiiii;'s  >tate,  and 
n^ly  his  ivams,  all  the  religious  houses 
migllt  be  conferred  upon  the  crnwn, 
which  were  m.t  abk-  tn  spend  above 
2001.  a  year  ;  and  an  iict  was  passed  for 
that  purpose,  -7  Hen.  Vlll.  c  3d.  By 
Uib  act  about  thne  hundred  and  ciglity 
houses  were  dissolved,  and  a  revenue  of 
M}fiOOl.  cir  ;>J,0'jW.  a  year  came  to  thr 
crown ;  li.-sides  abuut  lUO.OOM.  in  plate 
and  jewels,  'Ilie  suppression  of  these 
houses  i£casiuned  discnntent,  and  at 
lengili  an  open  rebellion :  wlien  this 
was  appeased,  the  king  rcsnlved  to  sup- 
presx  tlie  rest  of  the  monasteries,  and 
appointed  dt  new  vibilatiun,  which  caus- 
ed the  greater  abbeys  tu  be  surrendered 
apace :  and  it  was  enacted  by  31  Henr>' 
Vll.  c.  Ij,  ibat  all  monasteries  which 
have  been  surrendered  since  the  4ih  of 
Pcbniary,  in  the  twenty  seventh  year 
of  his  majesty's  reign,  and  which  here- 
after ihall  be  surrendered,  shall  be 
vested  in  the  king.    I'he  knights  of  St. 
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presdon  of  these  greater  houses  by  these 
two  acts  produced  a  revenue  to  the  king 
of  above  IQO.ffW.  a  year,  besides  a  targe 
sum  in  [itate  and  jewels.  Tlie  last  act 
of  (lis'iiilutioTi  in  this  kings  reign  was  the 
JCt  of  J7  Hen.  Vlll.  c.  4,  for  dissolving 
colleges,  free  chapels,  chaiiteries,  Etc. 
which  act  w.is  Tarther  enforced  by  1 
Edw.  VI.  c.  14.  By  this  act  were  sup- 
pressed 90  colleges,  llCl  hospitals,  and 
i,j7i  chanteries  and  free  chapels.  The 
number  of  houses  and  places  suppressed 
from  Krst  to  last,  to  far  as  any  calcula- 
tions appear  to  have  been  made,  teems 
to  be  as  follows : 

Of  lesser  monasteries,  of  which 

wc  have  the  valuatioi,  .  iT4 
Ofgreaier  mnnasteries,  -  -  186 
llelonging  to  the  hospitallers,  -  48 
Colleges,  -----  90 
Hospitals,        -        -  -  -110 

Chantries  and  free  chapals,       •    3374 

Total,  3183 

Besides  the  friars  houses,  and  these  sup- 
pressed by  Wolsey,  and  many  small 
ttiiusea  of  which  we  have  no  particular 
accoui^ 

I'h',  SLm  total  of  the  clear  yearly  re- 
venut.  nf  (he  several  houses  at  the  time 
of  their  dissolution,  of  which  we  have 
any  account,  seems  to  be  as  follows: 

Of  the  great  monaste- 
I     ries,       .       .       -    /.  104,919  13    3 
Of  all  those  of  the  lesser 

munastcrirs  of  which 

we  have  the  valuadnn,  39,702  1  10 
Knights  of  hnipitalters, 

head   house  m    Lon- 


\Ve  have  the  valuation 

•of    onlj    28    of  their 

houses  m  the  cnnnlry. 

Friars'  house:,  of  which 

we  have  the  valuation. 


2,SSS  13 


Total, '.  140.784  19    3 

If  proper  allowances  are  made  for  the 
tessiT  monasteries  and  houses  not  in- 
cludt'd  in  iliis  estimate,  and  fur  the  plate, 
Uc-  which  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
king  by  the  dissotudon,  and  for  the  value 
I  of  money  at  that  time,  which  was  at 
least  six  times  as  much  as  at  present, 
and  also  consider  that  the  estimate  of 
the  lands  was  generally  supposed  to  be 
much  under  thf  real  worm,  we  must 
conclude  their  whole  rcvciniei  to  have 
been  immense. 
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per!j4)ns     contained     in    the    religious 
houses. 


Those  of  the  lesser  mona- 
st(*n?s  dissolved  by  27  Hen. 
VIII.  were  i^ckoned  at 
about       .       .       - 

If  we  suppose  the  colleges 
and  hospitals  to  have  con- 
tained a  proportionable 
number,  these  will  make 
about         .  -  - 

If  we  n-ckon  the  number  in 
the  greater  monasteries  ac- 
cording to  the  proportion 
of  their  revenues,  they  will 
be  about  35,000;  but  as 
probably  they  had  larger 
allowances  in  proportion  to 
their  number  than  those  of 
the  lesser  munasterieSr  if 
we  abate  upon  that  ac- 
count 5,000,  they  will  then 
f)e  -        -  .         - 

One  for  each  chantry  and 
free  chapel, 


10,000 


5,347 


30,000 
2,374 


Total,  47.721 

But  as  there  were  probably  more  than 
one  person  to  officiate  in  several  of  the 
free  chapels,  and  there  were  other 
houses  which  are  not  included  within 
this  calculation,  perhaps  they  may  be 
computed  in  one  general  estimate^  at 
ab«)ut  50.000.  As  there  were  pt^nsions 
paid  to  almt-ist  all  those  of  the  greater 
monasteries,  the  king  did  not  imme- 
diately come  into  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  whole  revenues ;  however,  bv 
means  of  what  he  did  receive,  he  found- 
ed six  new  bishoprics,  viz.  t)ir  se  of 
Westminster  (which  was  chan;^cd  by 
queen  Elizabeth  into  a  deanery*  with 
twelve  prebends  and  a  school,)  Petor- 
borough,  Chester.  Gloucester,  Bristol, 
and  Oxford.  And  in  eight  other  sct^s 
he  founded  deaneries  and  chapters,  by 
converting  the  priors  and  monks  into 
deans  and  prebendaries,  viz  Canter- 
bury, Winchester,  Durham,  Worcester 
Rochester,  Norwich,  Ely,  and  Carlisle 
He  founded  also  the  colleges  of  (Christ 
Churcli  in  Oxford,  and  Tnnity  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  finished  King's  College 
there.  He  likewise  founded  professor- 
ships of  divinity,  law,  physic,  and  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  tongues  in  both  the 
said  Universities.  He  gave  the  house 
of  Grey  Friars  and  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  to  the  city  of  London,  and  a 
perpetual  pension  to  the  poor  knights 
of  Windsor,  and  laid  out  great  sums  in 
bailding  and  fortifying  many  ports  in  the 
clianneT.    It  is  otoervable,  upon  the 


whole,  that  tl.e  dissolution  of  tliess 
houses  was  not  an  act  of  the  church, 
but  of  the  state,  in  the  period  preceding 
the  reformatifm,  by  a  king  and  a  parlia- 
inL-nt  of  the  Roman Cathdic  communion 
in  all  points,  except  the  king's  supre- 
macy; to  which  the  pope  himself,  fay 
his  bulls  and  licences  had  led  the  way. 

As  to  the  merits  of  these  institutions, 
authors  are  much  divided  While 
some  have  considered  them  as  benefi- 
cial to  learning,  piety,  and  benevolence* 
others  have  thought  them  very  injurious. 
We  may  form  some  idea  of  them  from 
the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  GilpSn. 

He  is  speaking  of  Glastonbury  Abbey, 
which  p.')ssessed  the  anmlest  revenues 
of  any  religious  house  in  England.  *'  Its 
fraternity,"  savs  he,  *Ms  said  to  have 
consisted  of  nve  hundred  established 
monks,  besides  nearlv  as  many  retUD« 
ers  on  the  abbey.  •  Above  four  hundred 
children  were  not  only  educated  in  it, 
but  entir-ly  maintained.  Strangers 
from  all  parts  of  Europe  were  liberally 
received,  classed  according  to  their  sex 
and  nation,  and  might  consider  the  hos- 
pitable roof  under  which  diey  lodged  as 
their  own.  Five  hundred  travellen, 
with  their  horses,  havo  been  lodged  at 
once  within  its  walls ;  while  the  poor 
from  every  side  of  the  country,  waiting 
the  ringing  of  the  alms-bell ;  whtn  they 
Hocked  in  crowds,  young  and  old,  to  the 
gate  of  the  monastery,  where  they  re- 
ceived, every  morning,  a  plentiful  pro- 
vision for  themselves  and  their  families; 
— all  this  appears  great  and  noble. 

*•  On  the  other  hand,  when  wc  con- 
sider five  hundred  persons  bred  up  in 
indolence  and  lost  to  the  common- 
wealth ;  when  we  consider  that  these 
houses  were  the  great  nurseries  of  su- 
perstition, bigotry,  and  ignorance;  the 
stews  of  sloth,  stupidity  and  perhaps 
intemperance :  when  we  consider  that 
the  education  received  in  them  had  not 
the  l(  ast  tinctui*e  of  useful  learning,  good 
manners,  or  true  relij;ion,  but  tended 
rather  to  vilify  and  disgrace  the  human 
mind ;  when  we  consider  that  the  pil- 
grims and  strangers  who  resorted  thith- 
er were  idle  vagabonds,  who  got  no- 
thing abroad  that  was  equivalent  to  the 
occupations  they  left  at  home ;  and 
when  we  consider  lastly,  that  indis- 
criminate almi  giving  is  not  real  cha- 
rity, but  an  avncaiion  from  labour  and 
industry,  checkii«g  evtrv  idfra  of  exer- 
tion, and  fi'ling  the  mind  with  abject 
notions,  we  are  led  to  acquiesce  in  the 
fate  of  these  foundations,  and  view  their 
uins,  not  only  with  a  picturesque  eye, 
but  with  moral  aod  religious satisfactioQ." 
Gilpin*8     Observation    on    the     Wett*^ 
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of  ihis  kind  wrie 


farit  of  Englaiiil,p.  133,  139;  BifflOuri 
ZelUTt  an  mil.  p.  ^13. 

MONASTIC  aamething  belonajni;  to 
monks,  or  the  monkish  lite  — The  mo- 
nastic profe&sou  is  a  kind  of  civil  death, 
whi^  in  all  worldly  mattcra  has  the 
same  effect  with  tht  natural  death 
The  council  of  TreTit,  &c.  fix  sixteen 
yean  the  a^  at  which  a  [xrson  may  be 
admitted  into  the  mnnasticul  state. 

St  Anthony  L>  the  persiin  who,  in  the 
fbarth  century,  first  in'timted  the  mfV 
naatic  life ;  as  Ht.  Pachcmius,  in  the 
same  century,  is  said  tn  hure  lint  art 
□n  fixit  the  ccennbitic  lift,  i.  e.  regular 
communities  of  religious.  In  a  sh'irt 
time  the  deserts  of  ligjpt  became  in- 
habited biy  a  Bet  of  siilitaries,  who  twik 
upon  them  the  monattic  prufts&inn.  St. 
Buil  carried  the  monkish  humour  in 
the  East,  whiTC  be  compnsed  a  rule 
which  afterwards  obtained  through  a 
great  part  of  the  West. 
_  In  the  cleTcrith  century,  the  monas- 
tic diKipline  wasi  grown  very  remiss. 
St  Oddo  hrst  began  lo  retrieve  it  in  the 
monastery  of  Cluii^* :  that  monastery, 
by  the  cnndicions  nf  its  erection,  was  put 
under  the  immi-diatt:  protection  of  the 
holy  see  :  with  a  pr>ihihitinn  ti>  all 
powers,  both  secular  niii)  ecclesiastical, 
to  disturb  the  monks  in  the  possession 

of  their  effects  or  the  clectiun  irf  thi-ir      .     ,      , 

abbot  In  virtue  hereol  they  pleaded  ji  monks,  monacAi/ as  the  Chartreux,  Be* 
an  exemption  from  the  jurisdictinn  <i|lnedictines,  Bernardincs,  Sec.  'ilie  Men- 
the  trishop,  and  extended  this  pr^vili  ge  Hdicanis,  or  thi.se  that  beg,  as  the  Capu- 
to  all  the  houses  dependent  on  Cluny.  jjihins  and  Franeiscana,  are  more  pro- 
Thismade  the  iirst  cr.ngrcgatiun  of  sc- 'iperly  called rc/Z^oug  and /riar»,  though 
veral  houses  under  one  chief  imme-li  the  nnmcs  are  trrqucntly  confounded, 
diately  subject  to  ttie  popi',  so  as  tu  Cim- !]  The  first  mmiks  were  those  of  St. 
slitute  one  body,  or  as  they  now  call  i:,ii  Anthony,  who  towards  the  close  of  the 
one  relisioiii  order.  Till  then,  each  |' fourth  century-,  formed  thom  into  a 
monaiitery  was  inctepemlent,  and  subject  ,  ref^ular  body,  engaged  them  to  live  in 
lo  the  bishop,     dee  AloWK.  I  society  with  each  ottier,  and  prescribed 

MONK  anciently  denoted, "  a  person  1:  to  them  fixed  rules  for  the  direction  tif 
who  retired  from  the  world  111  give  him- |l  their  comluct.  These  ngulat ions,  which 
self  wlinlly  to  God,  and  to  live  in  wli-  |i  Anthony  had  made  in  I'-gypt,  were  boon 
tudc  and  abstinence."  The  w.>rd  ii  de  >l  introduced  into  I'alestine  and  Syria  by 
rired  from  the  Latin  njoniicAu*,  nnd  liltis  ditdple  Ililarion.  Almost  about  the 
that  from  the  (irtck^:>9;^:;,"si>htary;"  I' same  time,  Aoins,  or  Eugenius,  with 
of  ito>::  talui,  "  ulonc."  |  theircompmioiisGaddanasnnd  Azyua, 

The  origin  of  mcnks  seems  to  have ;,  in>,titutrd  the  monastic  order  in  Meso- 
been  this:  The  perincntiims  which  at  |  potumia,  and  the  adjacent  countries; 
tended  the  first  n;;i-s  of  the  (ini|icl  '  and  their  example  was  followed  with 
fiirced  Home  Chrisii^.na  to  retire  fmm  !  such  rapid  succrss,  that  in  a  short  time 
lilt!  world,  and  iive  in  deserts  acid  places  |;  the  whole  cast  was  filled  with  a  lazy  set 
mokt  private  and  unrrecjuenied.  in  hopes  i  of  mortals,  who,  abandoning  all  human 
of  finding  that  |>eace  and  comfort  among  I  connexions,  advantages,  pleasures,  and 
bCilsts,  which  were  denied  them  among  concerns,  wore  out  a  laiiguishiiig  and 
rtf.!!;  and  this  being  ill':  case  of  Hnme  I  miserable  existence  amldhi  tlic  hard- 
very  extraordinary  persons,  their  ex-  jlships  of  want  and  varimis  kinds  of  suf- 
ample  Kavc  huch  reputation  to  retire- ,  fering,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  more 
ment,  that  the  practice  was  continued  i  close  and  rapturous  communication  with 
when  the  rousnn  of  its  commencement  {  God  and  angek. 


numerous:  and  those  whose  security 
had  obliged  them  to  live  separately  and 
apart,  became  afterwards  united  into 
societies  We  may  also  add,  that  the 
mystic  thcolog)',  which  gained  ground 
towards  the  close  of  the  third  century, 
contributed  to  produce  the  same  effect, 
and  to  drive  men  into  solitude  tor  the 
purposes  of  devotion. 

1  he  monks,  at  least  the  ancient  ones, 
were  distinguished  into  tolllarin,  carta- 
bittM,  and  tarabitct- 

'Vhe  toliiaries  are  thox  who  live  alone 
in  places  remote  from  all  towns  and.ha- 
bitalions  of  men,  as  do  still  some  of  the 
hermits.  The  ttnobitrs  are  those  who 
I  live  in  community  with  several  others 
in  thr  same  house,  and  under  the  Mmc 
superiors.  Thi-  tarabtlct  were  strolllt^ 
monks,  having  nu  lixed  rule  or  resi- 

'i'be  houses  of  monks,  again,  wcis 
of    two    kinds,    vn     monuteriet    and 

l'h<ise  who  are  now  called  monks, 
are  ca:nolntes,  who  live  to);elher  in  a 
convent  or  monastery,  who  make  vows 
of  living  according  to  a  certain  rule  es- 
tablished by  the  founder,  and  wear  a 
habit  which  distinguishes  their  order. 

Those  ihat  are  endowed,  or  have  a 
fixed  revenue,  are  most  properly  called 
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tion  passed  into  the  West,  and  first  into 


Italy  and  its  ntigbtK.uring  islands ; 
though  it  is  uncertain  who  translated 
it  thither.  St.  Martin,  the  c«:IthrHttd 
bishop  of  Tours,  ertcted  th^  fit  si  mo 
nasteries  in  Gaul,  and  recommended 
this  n-ligious  solitude  with  such  power 
and  efficacy  both  by  liis  instructions  and 
his  example,  th-Jt  his  funeral  is  said  to 
have  been  attended  by  no  less  than  two 
thousand  monks  From  hence  the  mo- 
nastic discipline  extemled  gradually  its 
progress  through  the  other  pruvinces 
and  countries  of  EUirope.  Th^re  were, 
besides  the  monks  of  St.  Basil  (called  in 
the  East  Catogcri^  from  Kse;.cc  ><j*v,  **  a 
good  old  man,  )  and  thost-  ot  St.  Jt  rome, 
the  hermits  of  St  Augustine,  and  after- 
wards those  of  St.  Benedict  and  St.  Ber- 
nard :  at  length  came  those  of  St.  Fran- 
cis and  St.  Dominic,  with  a  legion  of 
odiers ;  all  which  see  under  their  pro- 
per heads. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tunr,  the  monks,  who  had  formerly  li- 
ved only  for  themselves  in  solitary  re- 
treats,  and  had   never  thought  of  as- 
suming any  rank  among  the  sacerdotal 
order,  were  now  gradually  distinguished 
from  the  populace,  and  endowed  with 
such  opulence  and    honourable  privi- 
leges, that  they  fmnd  themselves  in  a 
condition  to  claim  an  eminent  station : 
amon^  the  pillars  and  supporters  of  the  | 
Christian  community      Ihe   fame    ofi 
their  piety  and  sanctity  was  so  great,! 
that  bishops  and  presbyters  were  often  i 
chc  sen  out  of  their  order  ;  and  the  pas- 
sion of  erecting  edifices  and  convents,  in  i 
which  the  monks  and  holy  virgins  mi^ht  j 
serve  Ood   in   the    most  commodious' 
manner,  was  at  this  time  carried  beyond  | 
all  bounds.    However,  their  licentious  ' 
ness,  even  in  tliis  century,  w.s  become 
a  proverb :  and  tlcy  are  said  to  have  j 
excited  the  most  dreadful  tumults  and  I 
seditions  in  various  places.    Ihe  moi 
nasdc  orders  were  at  first  under  the  im- ; 
mediate  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  from  \ 
which  they  were  exempted  by  the  Ro 
man  pontiflT  about  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century ;  and  the  monks,  in  return,  de- 
voted themselves  wholly  to  advance  the 
interests  and  to  maintain  the  dignity  of 
the  bishop  of  Rome.    This  immunity 
which    they   oljtained    was   a    fruitful 
source  of   licentiousi-ess   and  disorder, 
and  occasioned  the  greatest  part  of  the 
vices  with  which  iht-y  were  afterwards 
so  justly  charj^od.    lii  the  eight!)  cen- 
tury  the  mofitisiic    (rrcipline    was  ex- 
tremely relaxed,   both   iti   the    eistern 
and  western  provincis,  and  all  efforts  to 
i*estore   it  were  inefTcctual.    Neverthe- 
less, this  kind  of  in«:ttt'ition  was  i:i  the 


highest  esteem;  and  nothing  could  equal 


the  veneration  that  was  paid  about  the 
close  cf  the  ninth  century  to  such  as  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  sacred  ^loom 
and  indolence  of  a  convent.  This  ve- 
neration caused  several  kings  and  em- 
perors to  call  them  to  their  courts,  and 
to  employ  them  in  civil  affairs  d  the 
greatest  moment  Their  reformation 
was  attempted  by  Louis  the  Meek,  but 
the  effect  was  of  short  duration.  In  the 
eleventh  century  they  were  exempted 
by  die  popes  from  the  authority  es- 
tablishea ;  insomuch,  that  in  the  ooondl 
of  Lateran  that  was  held  in  the  year 
r^l5,  a  decree  was  passed,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Innocent  111  to  prevent  any 
new  monastic  institutions;  and  several 
were  entirely  suppressed.  In  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries,  it  ^ 
pears,  from  the  testimony  of  the  bnt 
writers,  that  the  monks  were  generally 
lazy,  illiterate,  profligate,  and  licentiaiu 
epicures,  whose  views  in  Hfe  were  con- 
fined to  opulence,  idleness,  and  plea- 
sure. However,  the  reformation  had  a 
manifest  influence  in  restraining  thdr 
excesses,  and  rendering  them  more  cir- 
cumspect and  cautious  in  their  extetnal 
conduct. . 

Monks  are  distinguished  by  the  cdcnr 
of  their  habits  into  bUick\  vfuUt  i^9 
&c.  Among  the  monks,  sonie  are  callnl 
nonha  of  the  choir.  Others  profined 
monks^  and  Others  lay  monhs  g  which 
last  are  destined  for  the  service  of  the 
cx)nvent,  and  have  neither  clericate  nor 
literature. 

Vloisiered  M(rtik8  are  those  who  ac^ 
tually  reside  in  the  house ;  in  opposition 
to  ej'fra-monks,  who  have  benefices  de- 
pending on  the  monastery. 

Moors  are  also  distinguished  into  re* 
formed,  whom  the  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority  have  made  masters  of  an- 
cient convents,  and  put  it  in  their  power 
to  retrieve  the  ancient  discipline,  which 
had  bt-en  relaxed ;  and  ancient,  who  re- 
main in  the  convent,  to  live  in  it  ac* 
cording  to  its  establishment  at  the 
time  when  they  made  their  vows,  with- 
out obliging  themselves  to  any  new  re- 
form. 

Anriently  the  monks  were  all  laymen, 
and  were  only  distingnishcd  from  the 
rest  of  the  people  by  a  peculiar  habit, 
and  an  extraordinary  devotion.  Not 
only  the  monks  were  prt^hibited  the 
priesthood,  bnt  even  priests  were  ex- 
pressly prohibited  frc»m  btcomini; 
monks,  as  appears  from  the  letters  of 
St.  (irepory.  rope  Siriciub  was  the  fir.«^ 
who  called  them  to  the  clericate,  i«» 
occasion  of  some  i;rcat  scaixiiy  of  priests 
that  the  chnrch  was  then  supposed  sn 
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labour  undur ;  and  lince  that  time  theji  prescnti.and  attemptncmploTed  bf  the 
priesthood  has  been  usually  united  lo    papal  misiiiinariea  to  bring  them  under 


the  munasiical  prcifnsinn.  £ne.  Brii. 
BritUh  MonactuBm,  or  Mannera  and 
Citatam*  of  Afonkt  and  Aunj  qf  Eng- 
land ;  Motheitn'i  Ecc.  Hitt. 

MONOPHYSITES  (from  ^;.«,  «• 
lia,  and  9071.-  natvra)  a  seneral  name 
given  tn  all  thost:  sectaries  in  the  Le- 
vant, who  oiily  own  one  nature  in  Jesus 
Chrlat ;  and  who  maintain  that  the  di- 
nnc  and  human  nature  of  Jesus  Christ 
were  «o  unitetl  as  to  form  only  one  na- 
ture, yei  without  any  change,  confusion, 
or  mixture  of  the  two  natures 

The  AfonotthtfiUcs,  however,  pro- 
perty so  called,  are  the  followers  of  Se- 
venii,  a  learned  monk  of  Palestine,  whc 
wu  created  patriarch  of  Antioch,  in 
513,  and  Petrus  Pullensis. 

The  Uonophy sites  were  encouraged 
bf  the  emperor  Anastasius.  but  nip- 
pRned  by  Justin  and  succeeding  empe- 
Ton.  However,  this  sect  was  restori-d 
b)i  Jacob  Baradzus,  an  uliscure  monk. 
insomuch  that  when  hi-  ilied  bishop  nf 
Edetsa.    A  D  58H.  he  left  tt  tn  a 

flouridiing  state  in  Syria,  Mesi<potL 

Armenia,  E^pt,  Nubia.  AbysMnia.  andi 
other  cnuiicnes.  The  laborious  tfforts! 
of  Jacob  were  seconded  in  l'4;ypt  and ' 
the  adjacent  ciiuntrieB  by  Trieoiii«us, ' 
bishop  of  Alexandria  ;   and  he  bec.ime 


the  Roman  yolce :  and  in  the  eightecBtli 
century,  those  of  Asia  and  Africa  have 
persisted  in  their  refusal  to  enter  into 
the  communion  of  the  Romish  church, 
not  withstanding  the  earnest  entreaties 
and  alluring  1  fk-rsthat  have  been  made 
frf^m  time  to  time  by  the  pope's  legatesi 
~    cniiquer  their  inlleaible  constancy. 

MONOTHELITI':^.  (compounded 
of  /icN(  "  single,"  and  3iu^  iv-a,  veta, 
"  I  will,"  (an  ancient  sect  which  sprung 
<mt  of  the  Eutychians ;  thus  called,  a> 
only  allowine  of  one  will  in  Jesus  Christ. 

The  npinlon  of  the  Miinothelitcs  had 
its  ribe  in  9.;o,  nnd  had  the  emperor 
Heraclius  for  an  adherent:  it  wh  the 
same  with  that  of  the  acephalous  Seve^ 
rians  — They  allnwetl  of  two  wills  in 
Christ,  considered  with  resard  to  the 
two  natures;  but  reduced  them  to  one, 
by  reason  of  the  union  nf  the  two  na- 
tures, thinking  it  absurd  that  there 
should  be  two  tree  wills  in  one  and  the 
same  person.  'Ihey  were  Condemned 
n  the  sixth  general  council  In  660,  as 


privii.g  it  of  will  and  operation.  Their 
sentiments  were  afterwards  embraced 
by  the  Maroniies. 

MOM  lANlSTS,  Bseci  which  sprung 
up  about  the  yrar  in,  in  the  reirn  of 
.,__     %» ». — .!..-      -ihuy 


.  .._i,  that  all  (he  Monophysites  of  I  _,    ... .  , 

the  East  considered  himastheirsec<ind!itheemprror  Marcus  Aurelius.  They 
parent  and  founder,  and  are  to  this  liay  •  were  sii  cilh  d  from  their  leader  M<«i- 
called  JaeoSiie.:,  in  liommr  of  thiir  newjitanus,  a  Plirygian  by  birth;  whence 
chief.  The  Monophjiiics  are  divided:  they  arc  sometimes  called  Plnqiana 
into  two  sects  or  panies.  the  one  Af-!,and  Caiapla-vr-iunr. 
rican  and  the  other  Asiatic ;  at  the  heart  '  Montamis,  it  is  said,  embraced  Chris- 
of  the  latter  Is  the  patriarch  of  Antiocli. '  tianity  in  lu.pes  of  rising  tn  the  dignities 
who  ntsides  for  the  tnm:  part  in  the  mo- '  of  the  chi'ir.li.  Ik-  prttciukd  to  inspi. 
nasiei^  of  ik.  Athanius.  neai  thccitvof  .r.ition  ;  :  nd  gave  out  that  the  Holy 
Merdm:  the  former  iir,";  under  ihe'ju-!  Cilinst  had  instructed  him  in  sevtral 
risdiction  of  the  patriarch  of  .^loxaiidria, ;  points  wliicli  had  not  lieen  revealed  to 
who  generally  ftiides  at  (ir.ind  Cairn,  the  apoMles.  Priscilla  and  Maximilla, 
nnd  are  sulxlividi'd  into  r^iphts  andi'two  enthu^astic  women  oE  I'hi^-^a, 
Abyssinians.  From  the  fifteenth  crn-  -  presently  became  his  disciples,  and  in  a 
tuiy  dnwnwards,  nil  the  patriarchs'^  short  lime  he  had  a  great  number  of 
of  the  iVIonophysites  have  taken  the'  f"llowers.  I'he  bishops  of  A«ia,  licing 
name  of  l^naiiu;  in  iirdir  to  show  that  '  assembled  together,  condemned  hie  pro- 
tliey  are  the  lineal  successors  of  f.i^ia-  ,  phecies,  .ind  excommunicated  those  that 
tius,  wlin  was  bishop  of  Antiiich  in  Ihel'  dispersed  them.  Afirrwards  they  wrote 
(ii«  century,  ami  cnnsi-qui  ntly  the  law-  '  an  account  of  what  had  passed  to  the 
ful  patriarch  of  Antinch.  In  the  se-  western  churches,  where  the prctendetl 
vcntrcnth  cetituir,  .1  small  Iwdy  of  Mo- 1  prophecies  of  Montanua  and  his  follow- 
nr'.phyiiiies.  in  Asia,  nbaiidnr.pd  for  some'  ers  wi're  likewise  condemned, 
time  the  dor.trine  and  ins-jtutinn  of  their  .  The  Montanistt,  findins  themselves 
mrcBtors.r.nd  imbtac.-dtlieciimmunion' exposed  to  the  censure  of  tlie  whole 
nf  Itomc  :  tait  the  Afrirnn  Monniihy  .'  chnrcli,  formed  a  schlim,  and  set  up  a. 
Siiks,  r.ot with-. landing  that  i>>!-rrty  nnd  diMlnct  sot i-jty  timler  the  direction  of 
ignnraiice  whirli  exp'»v<l  liiem  tnthe'  th-isc  who  called  thimwlvcs  prnplieiF. 
seductions  of  Biiphittn'  iitid  R^iii,  stmid  — Mnntaniis,  in  r.oniuiii  lion  with  I'ris- 
iiini  in   llttir  principiii,  rnd  made  an    rill.t  and  Ma.Mmill:'.  v.i-re  a*  'h'-  head 
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Tliese  sectaries  made  no  alteration  in 
the  creed.  IMiey  only  held  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  made  Moiitanus  his  organ 
for  delivering  a  more  perfect  form  nf 
discipline  than  what  was  delivered  by 
his  apostles.  They  refused  communion 
for  ever  to  those  who  were  guilty  of  no- 
torious crimes,  and  be'ieved  that  the  bi- 
shops had  no  authority  t.)  reconcile 
them.  They  held  it  unlawful  to  fly  in 
time  of  persecution.  They  condemned 
second  marriages,  allowed  the  dissolu- 
tion of  marriage,  and  observed  three 
lents. 

MORAL,  relating  to  the  actions  or 
conduct  of  life,  or  that  which  deter- 
mines an  action  to  be  good  or  virtuous. 
—2.  A  moral  agent  is  a  being  that  is  ca- 
pable of  those  actions  that  have  a  moral 
quality,  and  which  can  properly  be  de- 
nominated good  or  evil  in  a  moral  sense. 
—3.  A  moral  certainty  is  a  very  strong 
probability,  and  is  used  in  contradis- 
tinction to  mathematical  probability. — 
4.  Moral Jitneta  is  the  agreement  of  the 
actions  of  any  intelligent  being  with  the 
nature,  circumstances,  and  relation  of 
things-^.  A  moral  imposaibiUty  is  a 
very  great  or  insuperable  difficulty ; 
opposed  to  a  natural  impossibility.  See 
Inability— 6.  Moral  ohbgatiou  is  the 
necessity  of  doing  or  omitting  any  action 
in  order  to  be  happy  and  g(X)d.  See 
Obligation. — 7.  Moral  phUotophy  is 
the  science  of  manners,  the  knowledge 
of  our  duly  and  felicity.  See  Philoso- 
riiY. — 8.  Moral  stJipe,  that  whereby  we 
perceive  what  is  good,  virtuous,  and 
beautiful  in  actions,  manners,  and  cha 
racters ;  or  it  is  a  kind  of  satisfaction  in 


I/oralev'a  Charge^  1790  j  Paley^B  and 
Grove  a  Moral  Philoaophy  ;  Beattie*a 
Mlemcnts  of  Moral  Science  ;  Evana* 
Sermona  on  ChrUtian  Ttmfier;  Watta* 
Sermona  on  Chriaiian  Alorala  ;  Maaon'a 
Chriatian  Moraia  ;  H  AJore^a  Hint  a  ^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  345  ;  Giabome*a  Sermon* a  de* 
aigncd  to  iUuatrate  and  enforce  ChrU' 
tkin  Morali'y 

MORAVIANS,  a  sect  generally  said 
to  have  arisen  under  Nicholas  Lewisy 
count  of  Zmzendorf,  a  German  noble- 
man of  the  last  century,  and  thus  called 
because  the  first  converts  to  their  sys- 
tem were  some  Moravian  families.  Ac- 
cording to  the  society's  own  accaiint« 
however,  they  derive  their  origin  from 
the  Greek  church  in  the  ninth  centary* 
when^  by  the  instrumentality  of  Me- 
thodius and  Cyril  lus.  two  Greek  monks» 
the  kings  of  Bulgaria  and  Moravia  be- 
ing converted  to  the  faith,  were,  to- 
gether with  their  subjects,  united  in 
communion  with  the  Greek  church, 
Methodiu^  was  their  first  bishop,  and 
for  their  use  Cyrillus  translated  the 
Scriptures  into  the  Sclavonian  language. 

The  antipathy  of  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man churches  is  well  known,  and  by 
much  the  greater  part  of  the  Brethren 
were  in  process  of  time  compelled,  after 
m?iny  struggles,  to  submit  to  the  see  of 
Rome.  A  tew,  however,  adhering  to 
the  rites  of  their  mother  church,  united 
themselves  in  1170  to  the  Waldenses, 
and  sent  missionaries  into  many  coun- 
tries. In  1547  they  were  called  Fratrei 
Icp/t  Christi,  or  Brethren  of  the  Law  of 
Christ ;  because,  about  that  ])er':od,  they 
had  thrown   off  all  reverence  for  hu- 


the  mind  arising  from  the  c:*ntemplation  |!  man  compilations  of  the  faith,  professing 
of  those  actions  of  rational  agents  which  li  simply  to  follow  the  doctrines  and  pre- 


we  call  good  or  virtuous :  some  call  this 
natural  conscience,  others  intuitive  per- 
ception of  right  and  wrong,  8cc,  See  ar- 
ticle Sense.— 9.  Moral  Unv,  See  Law, 
Evidence. 

MORALITY  is  that  relation  or  pro- 
portion which  actions  bear  to  a  given 
rule.  It  is  generally  used  in  I'eference 
to  a  good  life.  Morality  is  distinguished 
from  religion  thus :  •*  Religion  is  a  stu- 
dious conformity  of  our  actions  to  the 
relations  in  which  we  stand  to  each 
other  in  civil  society.  Morality  compre- 
hends only  a  part  of  religion ;  but  reli- 
gion comprehends  the  whole  of  morality. 
Morality  finds  all  her  motives  here  be 
low ;    religion   fetches  all  her  motives 


jCepts  contained  in  the  wiird  of  God. 
I      There  being  at  this  time  no  bishops 
in  the   Bohemian  church  who  had  not 
submitted  to  the  papal  jurisdiction,  thrre 
priests  of  the  society  of  United  Breth- 
ren were,  about  the  year  1467,  conse- 
crated by  Stephen,  bishj>p  of  the  Wal- 
denses, in  Austria  [see  Waldenses;] 
and  these  prelates  on   their  return   to 
their  own  country,  consecrated  ten  co> 
bishops,  or  co  seniors,  from  among  the 
rest  of  the   presbyters.    In   15*23,  ,lhc 
United  Brethren  commenced  a  friendly 
1  correspondence,  first  with  Luiher,  and 
I  afterwards  with  Calvin  and  other  lead- 
i  crs  among  the  reformers.    A  persecn* 
■  tion,  which  was  brought  u|K.n  them  on 


from  above.  The  highest  principle  in  I'this  account,  and  some  i*eligious  disputes 
morals  is  a  just  regard  to  the  rights  af  j  wiiich  took  place  among  themselves 
men;  the  first  prisiciple  in  religion  is  -threatenrd  for  a  while  the  society  with 
the  love  of  God."  'I  he  various  duties  '  ruin  ;  but  the  disputes  were,  in  1570,  put 
of  morality  are  considered  in  their  re-  '■'•  an  end  to  by  a  synod,  which  decreed 
j«/>ecfive  places  in  this  work.  See  W/'jAo/* 'that    differences    about     non-e?scritia»- 
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sluHild  not  destroy  their  union  ;  and  thei 
nerst-cution  ceast-d  in  1575,  when  the  ■ 
United  Brethren  oiitanjed  an  edict  for 
the  public  exercise  of  their  religion. 
This  toleration  was  renewed  in  1609, 
and  liberty  granted  them  to  erect  new 
churches.  But  a  civil  war,  which  in 
1612,  broke  out  in  Bohemia*  and  a  vio- 
lent persecution  which  followed  it  in 
1621,  occasioned  the  dispersion  of  their 
ministers,  and  brought  great  distress 
upon  the  Brethren  in  general.  Some 
ot  them  fled  to  England,  others  to 
Saxony  and  Brandenburg ;  whilst  many, 
overcome  by  the  severity  of  the  perse- 
cution, conformed  to  the  rites  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  One  colony  of  these, 
vrho  retained  in  Purity  their  original 
principles  and  practice,  was  in  1722. 
conducted  by  a  brother,  named  Chris- 
tian David,  from  Fulneck,  in  Moravia, 
to  Up}>fr  Lusatia,  wheru  they  put 
theruKlves  under  the  protection  of  Ni- 
cholas Lewis,  coutit  ut  Zinzendorf,  and 
built  a  village  on  his  estate  at  the  foot 
of  a  hill,  called  Hutljerg,  or  Watch 
Hill.  The  count,  who.  soon  after  their 
arrival,  removed  from  Dresden  to  his 
estate  in  the  country,  showed  every 
mark  i^f  kindness  to  the  poor  i migrants ; 
byt  beuig  a  zealous  member  of  the 
church  established  by  law,  he  endca 
voured  for  some  time  to  prevail  upon 
them  to  unite  themselves  with  it,  b> 
adopting  the  Lutheran  faith  and  disci- 
pline. This  they  declined ;  and  the 
count,  on  a  more  minute  inquiry  intn 
their  ancient  history  and  distinguishing 
tctiets.  not  only  dt'sistet!  from  his  first 
purpose,  but  became  himself  a  convert 
to  tho  faith  and  discipline  of  the  United 
Brethren. 

The  synod  which,  in  1570,  put  an  end 
to  the  disputes  which  then  tore  the 
church  of  the  Brethren  into  factiotis, 
had  considered  as  non-essentials,  the 
distinguishing  tenets  of  their  own  society, 
of  the  Lutherans,  and  of  the  ("alvinists- 
In  consequence  of  this,  many  of  th*-  re- 
formers uf  both  tliese  sects  had  follow 
ed  the  Brethren  t**  Herrnhut,  and  been 
received  by  them  into  communion  ;  but 
not  being  i-nduf  d  with  the  peaceable 
spirit  ot  the  church  which  they  had 
joined.  the>  started  disputes  among 
themselves,  wh>ch  thnatened  the  de- 
structi'm  of  the  whole  *  stabiishment 
Bj^  the  iiKlefatigable  exertions  of  count 
2Snzendorf  these  disputes  were  allayed  ; 
and  statutes  being,  in  17-37,  drawn  up 
and  agreed  to  for  the  reguiadcn  both  of 
the  internal  and  of  the  external  con. 
cems  of  the  congregation,  brotherly 
love  and  union  was  again  established  ; 
and  no  schism  whatever,   in  point  cf 


doctrine,  has  bince  that  period  disturbed 
the  cfiiirch  of  the  United  Brethren. 

In  1735,  the  count,  who,  under  God, 
had  been  the  instrument  of  renewing 
the  Brethren's  church,  was  consecrated 
one  of  their  bishops,  having  the  year 
before  been  examined  and  received  into 
the  clerical  order  by  the  Theological 
Faculty  of  Tubingen.  Dr.  Potter,  then 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  congratula- 
ted him  upon  this  event,  and  promised 
his  assistance  to  a  church  of  confessors, 
of  whom  he  wrote  in  terms  of  the 
highest  respect,  for  their  having  main- 
tuned  the  pure  and  primitive  faith  ami 
discipline  in  the  midst  of  the  most  te- 
dious and  cruel  persecutions.  That  his 
Grace,  who  had  studied  the  various 
controversies  about  church-government 
with  uncommtm  success,  admitted  the 
MiTavian  episcopal  succession,  we 
know  from  the  most  unquestionable  au* 
thority  ;  for  he  communicated  his  senti- 
ments  on  the  subject  to  Dr.  Seeker, 
while  bishop  of  Oxford.  In  conformity 
with  these  sentiments  of  the  urch-bi- 
shop,  we  are  assured  that  the  parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  after  mature  in- 
vestigation, acknowledged  the  Uniuu 
Fratrum  to  be  a  prostestant  episcopid 
church ;  and  in  1794  an  act  was  cer- 
tainly passed  in  their  favour. 

This  sect,  like  many  others,  has  been 
shamefully  misrepresented,  and  things 
liid  to  their  charge  of  which  they  never 
were  guilty.  It  must,  however,  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  some  of  their  converts 
having  previously  imbibed  extravagant 
notions,  prciiaguted  them  with  zeal 
among  their  new  friends  in  a  phraseo- 
logy extremely  reprehensible  ;  and  that 
count  Zinzendorf  himself  sometimes 
adr.pted  the  ver>'  improper  languij^e  of 
thrsc  fanatics,  whom  he  wished  to  re- 
claim from  their  errors  to  the  sober- 
ness of  truth  ;  but  much  of  the  extra- 
vaf;ance  and  absurdity  which  has  been 
attributed  to  the  count  is  not  to  be 
char^ccd  to  him.  Ixit  to  those  persons 
who,  writing  his  fu'icmporn  sermons  in 
short  hand,  priufd  and  published  them 
without  his  knowledi^e  or  consent. 

This  eminent  benefactor  to  the  United 
Brethren  died  in  l76o,  and  it  is  with 
reason  that  they  honour  his  memory,  as 
having  been  the  in<>trumcnt  by  which 
God  restoi*ed  and  built  up  their  church. 
But  they  do  not  regard  him  as  their 
htad,  nor  take  his  writings,  nor  the 
writings  of  any  other  man,  as  the  stand- 
ard of  their  doctrines,  which  they  pro- 
less  to  derive  immediately  from  the 
word  of  God. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  Uie 
church  of  the  United  Brtv\\T«cv  v^  ^x>\n* 
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copal ;  liut  though  they  consider  episco- 
pal ordination  as  necessary  to  q^uality  the 
servants  of  the  church  for  their  respec- 
tive functions,  they  allow  to  their  bi- 
shops no  elevation  of  rank  or  pre-emi- 
nent authority;  their  church  having 
from  its  first  establishment  been  go- 
verned by  synods,  consisting  of  deputies 
from  all  the  congregations,  and  by  other 
subordinate  bodies,  which  they  cull  Con- 
ferencn.  The  synods,  wliich  are  ge- 
nerally held  once  in  seven  years,  are 
called  together  by  the  elders  who  were 
in  the  former  synods  appointed  to  super- 
intend the  whole  unity.  In  the  first  sit- 
ting a  president  Ischiisen,  and  these  el- 
ders lay  down  their  office  ;  but  they  do 
not  withdraw  from  the  assembly  ;  for 
they  together  with  all  bishops,  seniores 
dviUu,  or  lay  elders,  apd  those  ministers 
who  have  the  general  care  or  inspection 
of  several  congregations  in  one  province, 
have  seats  in  tne  synod  without  any  par- 
ticular election.  The  other  members 
are,  one  or  more  deputies  sent  by  each 
congregation,  and  such  ministers  or  mis- 
sionaries as  arc  particularly  called  to 
attend.  Women,  approved  by  the  con- 
gregation are  also  admitted  as  hear- 
ers, and  are  caUcd  upon  to  give  their 
advice  and  what  relates  tu  the  ministe- 
rial labour  among  their  sex ;  but  they 
have  no  decisive  vote  in  the  synod.  The 
votes  of  all  the  other  members  are 
equal. 

In  questi(;ns  of  importance,  or  of 
which  the  consequences  cannot  be  fore- 
seen, neither  the  majority  nf  votes  nor 
the  unBTiimous  consent  cf  all  present  can 
decide  ;  but  recourse  is  had  to  the  lot. 
For  adopting  this  unusual  mode  of  de 
ciding  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  the  Breth- 
ren allege  as  reasons  the  practi(  es  of 
the  ancient  Jews  and  the  apostles ;  the 
insuflficiency  of  the  human  undcrstandinj; 
amidia  the  l)est  and  purest  intentions  to 
decide  for  itself  in  what  concerns  the 
administratic^n  of  Christ's  kingdom ;  and 
their  own  confident  reliance  «>n  the 
comfortable  promises  that  the  L(.rd  Je 
sus  will  approve  himself  the  head  and 
ruler  nt  his  church.  The  lot  is  never 
made  use  of  but  after  mature  delibera- 
tion and  fervent  prayer;  nor  is  any 
thing  submitted  to  its  decision  which 
does  not,  after  being  thoroughly  weigh- 
ed, appear  to  the  assembly  eligible  in 
itself. 

In  every  synod  the  inward  and  out- 
ward state  of  the  unity,  and  the  con- 
cerns of  the  congregations  and  missions, 
are  taken  into  consideration.  If  errors 
in  doctrine  or  deviations  in  practice 
have  crept  in,  the  synod  endeavours  not 
onJy  to  remove  them,  bui,  by  s^lvitary 


regulations,  to  prevent  them  for  the  fu-^ 
ture.  It  coQMaers  how  many  bishops 
are  to  be  consecrated  to  fill  up  the  va- 
cancies occasioned  by  death  ;  and  every 
member  of  the  synod  gives  his  vote  for 
such  of  the  clei^  as  he  thinks  best 
(jualified.  Those  who  have  the  ma- 
jority of  votes  are  taken  into  the  let,  and 
they  who  are  approved  are  consecrated 
accordingly ;  but,  by  consecration,  they 
are  vested  with  no  superiority  over 
their  brethren  since  it  behoves  him 
who  is  the  greatest  to  be  the  servant  of 
all. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  every  ay- 
nod  a  kind  of  executive  board  is  chosen, 
and  called  The  Ehlera*  Conference  of  the 
Cmty.  At  present  it  consists  of  thir- 
teen elders,  and  is  divided  into  four  com- 
mittees, or  departments  — 1.  The  Mi9' 
sions*  department,  which  superintends 
all  the  concerns  of  the  missions  into 
Heathen  countries.— 3.  The  Belpen* 
department,  which  watches  over  the 
purity  of  doctrine,  and  the  moral  con- 
duct of  the  different  congregations.— 3. 
The  SeroanU*  department,  to  which  the 
economical  concerns  of  the  Unity  are 
committed. — 4w  The  Overaeera'  depart^ 
ment,  of  which  the  business  is  to  see 
that  tlie  constitution  and  discipline  of 
the  brethren  to  be  every*  where  main- 
tained. No  resolution,  however,  of  any 
of  these  departments  has  die  smallest 
force  till  it  be  laid  before  the  assembly 
of  the  whole  Elilera'  Conference^  and 
have  the  approbation  of  that  body  The 
powers  of  the  FAdera*  Conference  arc, 
indeed,  very  extensive  :  besides  the  ge- 
neral care  which  it  is  commissioned  by 
the  synods  to  take  of  all  the  congrega- 
tions and  missions,  it  appoints  and  re- 
moves every  servant  in  the  Unity,  as 
circumstances  may  require  ;  authorises 
the  bishops  to  ordain  pn  sl^'tvrs  or  dea- 
cons, and  to  consecrate  other  bishops ; 
and,  in  a  word,  though  it  cannot  abro- 
gate any  of  the  constitutions  of  the  sy- 
iK^d,  or  enact  new  ones  itself,  it  is  pos- 
sessed of  the  supreme  executive  power 
over  the  whole  body  of  the  (Jnited 
Brethren. 

Besides  this  general  Conference  of  El- 
ders,  which  ^ui)er intends  the  affairs  cf 
the  whole  Unity,  there  is  another  Coo- 
fercr.ce  of  elders  belonging  to  each  ccn- 
gregation,  which  directs  its  affairs,  and 
to  which  the  bishops  and  all  other  mi* 
nisters,  as  well  as  the  lay  menr>bers  of 
the  conf;regation,  are  subject.  This  bo- 
dy, which  is  called  the  Elders*  Confer- 
ence of  the  Congrcs;niio7iSj  consists,  1» 
Of  the  .  Minister^  as  president,  to  whom 
the  ordinary  care  of  the  congregation  ia 
committed,  except  when  it  is  very  no- 
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tnerous,  and  then  the  general  inspection 
of  it  is  intrusted  to  a  separate  person, 
called  the  Congresaiion  Hclfier.—2  Of 
the  WoTdin^  whose  odlce  it  is  to  super- 
intend, with  the  aid  of  his  council,  all 
outward  concerns  of  the  rongregation, 
and  to  assist  every  individual  with  his 
advice.— 3  Of  a  Married  Pdr^  who 
care  particularly  for  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  the  (harried  people.— 4  Of  a 
Shigie  Clergyman^  to  whose  care  the 
young  men  are  more  particularly  com* 
mittnl. — And,  5.  Of  those  Women  who 
assist  in  caring  for  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  welfare  of  their  own  sex,  and 
who  in  this  conference  have  equal  votes 
with  the  men.  As  the  Eldery  Confer- 
ence of  each  Congregation  is  answtrrable 
for  its  proceedings  to  the  Eiders*  Confer- 
ence of  the  Unity,  visitations  from  the 
latter  to  the  former  are  held  from  time 
to  dme,  that  the  affairs  of  each  congrc- 

Sitioo,  and  the  conduct  of  its  imme- 
ate  governors,  may  be  intimately 
known  to  the  supreme  executive  go- 
Temment  of  the  whole  church. 
^  In  their  opinion,  episcopal  consecra- 
tion does  not  confer  any  power  to  pre- 
side over  one  or  more  congregations ; 
and  a  bishop  can  discharge  no  office  but 
b^  the  appointment  of  a  synod,  or  of  the 
£k!ers  Conference  of  the  Unity.  Pres- 
bj^ters  among  them  can  perform  every 
function  of  the  bishop,  except  ordination 
Deacons  are  assistants  to  the  Presby- 
ters, much  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
Church  of  England ;  and  in  thi:  Breth- 
ren's churches,  deaconesses  are  retain- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  privately  admo-i 
nishing  their  own  sex,  and  visiting  themj 
in  their  sickness ;  but  though  they  are 
solemnly  blessed  to  this  office,  they  are 
not  permiued  to  teich  in  public,  and  far 
less  to  administer  the  sacraments,  i'hey 
have  likewise  senioreg  civUes,  or  lay  el- 
ders, in  contradistinction  to  spiiitual 
elders,  or  bishops,  who  are  appointed  to 
watch  over  the  constitution  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Unity  of  the  Brethren,  over 
the  observance  of  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  congregations  or  missions' 
are  established,  and  over  tlie  privileges 
granted  to  the  Brethren  by  the  govem- 
noents  under  which  they  live  They 
have  ecofiomits,  or  choir  houses,  where 
they  live  together  in  community ;  the 
single  men  and  single  women,  widows 
and  widowers,  apart,  each  under  the 
superintcndance  of  elderly  persons  of 
their  own  class.  In  these  houses  every 
person  who  is  able,  and  has  not  an  in- 
dependent support,  1al)ours  in  their  own 
occupation,  and  contributes  a  stipulated 
sum  for  their  maintenance.  Their  chil- 
<1r^n  arc  pdn'^atc'  with  pc^nliar  rare  ■ 


j  their  subjugation  to  their  superiors  and 
elders    is   singular,   and  appears  par- 
ticularly striking  in  their  missions  and 
;  marriages.     In  the  former,  those  who 
have  olft  red  themselves  on  the  service, 
and  are  approved  as  candidates,  wait 
their  several  calls,  referring  themselves 
entirely  to  the  decision  of  the  lot ;  and, 
it  is  said*  never  hesitate  when  that  hath 
decided  the  place  of  their  destination. 
(See  above.)     In  marriage^  they  may. 
only  form   a  connexion   with  those  cf 
their  own   communion.     The  brother 
who  marries  out  of  the  congregation  is 
immediately  cut  off  from  church  fellow- 
jship.     Sometimes  a  sister,  by  express 
>  licence  from  the  Elders  Conference,  is 
I  permitted  to  marry  a  person  of  approved 
:  piety  in  another  communion,  yet  still  to 
I  join  in  their  church  ordinances  as  be« 
I  fore.  A  brother  may  make  his  own  choice 
I  of  a  partner  in  the  society  -.  but  as  all  in- 
tercourse between  the  different  sexes  is 
carefully  avoided,  very  few  opportuni- 
ties of  forming  particular  attachments 
are  found,  and  they  usually  rather  refer 
their  choice  to  the  church  than  decide 
for  themselves.    And  as  the  lot  must  be 
cast  to  sanction  their  union,  each  re- 
ceives his  partner  as  a  divine  appoint- 
ment;   and,  however  strange  this  me- 
I  thod  may  appear  to  those  who  Consult 
I  only  their  t>assions  or  their  interest,  it 
t  is  observable,  that  no  where  fewer  un- 
I  happy  marriages  are  found  than  among 
I  the  Brethren.    But  what  characterises 
I  the  Moravians  most,  and  holds  them  up 
I  to  the  attention  of  others,  is  their  mis- 
sionary zeal.    In  this  they  are  superior 
to  any  other  body  of  people  in  the  world. 
**  Their  missionares,"  as  one  observes. 
**  are  all  of  them  volunteers  ;  for  it  is 
;  an  inviolable  maxim  with  them  to  fier- 
'  suade  no  man  to  engage  in   missions. 
They  are  all  of  one  mind  as  to  the  doc- 
trines they  teach,  and  seldom  make  an 
attempt  where  there  are  not  half  a  do- 
zen or  them  in  the  mission.    Their  zeal 
is  calm,  steady,  persevering.     They 
would  reform  the  world,  but  are  care- 
ful how  they  quarrel  with  it   Thev  car- 
ry their  point  by  address,  and  the  in- 
sinuations  of    modesty  and  mildness, 
which  commend  them  to  all  men,  and 
give  offence  to  none.    The  habits  of  si- 
lence, (quietness,    and  decent  reserve, 
mark  their  character.    If  any  of  their 
missionaries  are  carried  off  by  sickness 
or  casualty,  men  of  the  same  stamp  are 
ready  to  supply  their  place." 

As  they  stand  first  on  the  list  of  those 
who  have  engaged  in  missionary  ex- 
ertions, we  shall  here  insert  a  farther 
account  of  them  and  ttMeVx  tc&uanc^^^'wcte 
which  I  V\Kvt  Wttti  ia.NCi>\\^^  \s«  ^  t«rt 
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respectable  clergyman  of  their  deiiomi- ;:  settlements  on  the  river  Muskingum, 
nation  :  •*  When  brethren  or  sis»ers  find  1 1  Salem^    Gnadenhuctten^    and    Schoen* 


themselves  disposfd  to  serve  Giid  among 
the  heathen,  they  communir.itc  iheir 
wish'-s  and  views  to  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  synods  of  the  brethren  to 
siiperintend  the  missiotis,  in  a  confiden- 
tial letter.  If  on  jiarticular  inquiry  into 
their  circumstances  and  connexions  no 
objection  is  found,  they  are  considered 
as  candidates.  As  to  mental  qualifica- 
tions, much  erudition  is  not  required  b^ 
the  brethren.  To  be  well  versed  in  the ' 
sacred  Scriptures,  and  to  have  an  ex- 
perimental knowledge  of  the  truths  they 
contain,  is  judged  indispensably  ne- 
cessary. And  it  has  bt»en  found  by  ex- 
perience, that  a  good  understanding 
joined  to  a  friendly  disposition,  and, 
above  all,  a  heart  filled  with  the  love  of 
God.  are  the  best  and  the  only  essential 
qualifications  of  a  misaonary.  Nor  are 
in  general  the  habits  of  a  student  so  well 
calculated  to  form  his  body  for  a  labo- 
rious life  as  those  of  a  mechanic.  Yet 
men  of  learning  are  not  excluded,  and 
their  gifts  have  been  made  useful  in  va- 
rious ways.  When  vacancies  occur,  or 
new  missions  are  to  be  begun,  the  list 
of  candidates  is  examined  ;  and  those 
who  appear  suitable  arc  called  upon, 
and  accept  or  decline  the  cali  as  they 
find  themselves  disposed." 

"  The  following  are  the  names  of  the 
settlements  of  the  United  Brethren  in 
heathen  countries. 

"  Begun  in  1732,  in  the  Danish  W^cst- 
India    islands.    />»  St,    Thomaa ;    New 
Hermhut,  Nisky.    In  St,  Croix ,-  Fried-  j 
ensberg,    Friedensthal.      la    St,    Jan ;  I 
Bethany.  Emmaus. — In  173.1 :  In  Grcni-\ 
land;     New    Herrnhut,     Litchenfcls, 
Litchtenau. — 1734:    In  J\'orth  .ijmn'ni; 
Fairfield,  in  Upper  Canada,  Gosh;i»  on  | 
the  river  Muskingum — In  1736 :  At  the  ! 
Cape    of    Good    Hope;     Bivians    Kloof | 
(renewed  in  1792)— In  1733 :  In  South 
Americas    among    the  negro  slaves  at  I 
Paramaribo  and  Sommelsdyk;    amtng! 
the  free  negroes  at  Bambey,  on  the  Sa- 1 
rameca;    among  the  native  Indians  atj 
Hope,  on  the  river  Corentyn.— In  1754:' 
In   Jamaica ;    two    settlements    in    St.  | 
£lizabcth*s  parish. — In    1756:    In  An-\ 
tigtta  s  at  St.  John's,  Grace  Hill,  Grace  | 
£&y.»In    1760:    Near   Tranquebar,    in  i 
the    Bant   Indies;    Brethren's  Garden. ! 
—In  1764 :  On  the   Coast  of  Labrador  ;  I 
Nain,  Okkak,  Hopedale.— In  1765 :  In , 
Barbadoez  ;    Sharon,  near  Bridgetown,  j 
—In  1765  :  In  the  Russian  part  of  jisia  1 1 

Sarepta.— In   1773:    In    St.  Kite  a ;  at 
Bassaterre.— In  1789:  In  Tobairo ;  Sig- 
oal  Hfli  (renewed  in  1798.) 
"  The  Brethren  b^  three  ftoMn^a^iiT^ 


\lfruna,  birfore  thr  late  American  war, 
;  during  which  ih-se  places  were  dtstruy- 
jed,  and  thf  inhabitants  partly  murder- 
I » d,  pan'y  disptrrsi^d     The   settlement 
Fairfield,'  in  Canada,  was  made  by  those 
of  the  Indian  converts,  who  were  again 
collect(.-d  by  the  missionaries.    In  1798, 
a  colnny  of  Christian  Indians  went  from 
thence  to  take  pi>fisesslon  of  their  for- 
mer  settlements   on  the   .Muskingum* 
which  have  been  given  to  them  by  an 
act  of  congress,  and  built  a  new  town 
called  G(>snen.    Part  of  the  Indian  con- 
gregation will  reaiain  at   Fairfield,   in 
Canada,  as  a  i^'rfxl  seed ;  our  misaona- 
ries  entertaining  hopes  that  the  Gospel 
may  yet  find  cntrancv  among  the  wild 
Chippeway  tribe  inhabiting  those  parts. 
'*  1  he  Mis.siun  among  tne  Hottentots 
at  the  Cape  of  Goi)d  Hope  was  begun  in 
1736,  by  George  Schmidt,  a  man  of  re- 
markable zeal    and  courage,   who  la- 
boured  successfully  among   these  peo- 
ple, till  he  had  formed  a  small  congre- 
gation of  believers,  whom  he  left  to  the 
care  of  a  pious  man,  and  went  to  Eu- 
rope with  a  view  to  represent  the  pro- 
missing  state  of  the  mission,  and  to  re- 
turn With  assistants.    But,  to  his  inex- 
pressible grief  and  disappointment,  be 
was  nr.t  pprmiiicd  by  the  Dutch  East 
India  C(  nipany  to  resume  his  labours ; 
some  ignorant  people  having  insinuated 
that   the    propagation    of    Christianity 
among  the  Hottcntons  would  iiijure  the 
interests  of  the  colony — Since  that  time 
to  the  year  1792  the  bixthren  did  not 
cease  to  make  application  to  the  Dutch 
government  for  leave  to  send  missiona- 
ries to  the    Cape,   especially   as  they 
heard  that  the  small  Htttentut  congre- 
gation had  kept  together  for  s'^me  time, 
in  earnest  expectation  of  the  return  of 
their  beloved  teacher.    He  had  taught 
some   of  tlitm  to  rend,  and  had  left  a 
Dutch  Bi\>U  with  them,  which  they  used 
to  read  togpthtr   for  their  cdificatioo. 
At  length  in  1792,  b>'  the  mercy  of  G'.d, 
ami  the  kind   interference  of  friends  in 
the  Dutch   Gdvernmtnt,  the  opposition 
of  evil-minded  people  was  'Vir  ruled, 
and  leave  granted  to  send  cut  three  mis- 
sionaries, who,    on   their  arrival,  we-rf 
willing,  at  the  desire  of  thi  gt:%en»i  r  ?i^ 
go  first  to  Bavians  Kl(X)f,  abt^t  nie  rwi 
dred  and  sixty  English  niiles  e.-tst  I'r-^m 
Capetown,  and  there  to  rnmiivjitc  ■  xhi'T 
labours    on    the    spot    whtie    (i uge 
Schmidt  had   residi  d  — Tht  ir    mstrac- 
tions  from  the  government    in  Hrlland 
granted  them  leave  ^'^  rhoose  tl  e  pl^ce 
of  their  residence,  whertvcr  they  might 
&fid  it  tDost  convenient  {  but  the  circom- 
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Glances  of  the  colony  at  tliat  time  would 
not  adnnit  of  it.  Since  the  En^lisl) 
hav;.-  ni.ule  tnems  Ivcs  ma-^t  is  of  that 
Countiy,  they  have  built  a  new  chapul ; 
and  from  the  favour  and  protection 
which  the  British  government  has  uni- 
formly granted  to  the  brethren's  mis- 
sions, we  have*  the  bt-st  hopes  that  they 
will  remain  undisturbed  and  protected 
in  their  civil  and  relij^ious  liberty.  The 
late  Dutch  {.'ovemment  at  the  Cape  de- 
serve also  nur  warmest  thanks  for  thv 
kind  manner  in  which  they  received 
and  protected  the  missionaries,  promo- 
ting the  views  of  the  mission  to  the  ut 
most  of  their  power. 

^  When  the  missionaries  first  arrived 
at  Bavlans  Kloof,  in  1792,  it  was  a  bar- 
ren,  uninhabited  place.  Tht-re  are  at 
fiment  [1811]  twelve  missionaries  re- 
uding  there  and  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  about  1000  Hottentots. 

••  The  settlement  near  Tranquebar. 
on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  was  made 
ID  the  year  1760,  at  the  desire  of  the 
Danish  government,  chiefly  with  a  view 
to  bring  the  Gospl  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Nicobar  islands.  After  a  perse- 
verin^  but  fruitless  attempt  to  form  an 
establishment  at  Nancawery«  one  of  the 
Micobar  islands,  for  that  purpose,  the 
whole  plan  was  defeated  1^  the  follow- 
ing circumstances:  The  Danish  go- 
vernment, finding  the  advantage  gaiii'^d 
by  their  settlement  on  these  islands  not 
to  answer  the  i^reat  exi>ense  attending 
it,  withdrew  their  people,  who  h:id  al- 
ready sufft-red  greatly  hy  the  un whole 
someness  of  the  climate  ;  and  the  Breth- 
ren residing  there  being  left  alone,  and 
all  commuiiicatioM  cut  ofFhetween  Tran- 
quebar and  the  Nicobar  islands,  it  be- 
came nee-  ssary  to  purchase  a  vessel  to 
convey  provisions  and  other  necessaries 
to  the  ini<)Monari(  s.  This  was  done  with 
great  expense  and  hazard  for  some 
years,  when,  in  the  American  war,  the 
vessel  was  taken  by  a  Fr»'nch  cruizer^ 
thtni>;h  belonging  to  a  neutral  state.  No 
redress  could  (x*  oinaiiied  from  the 
French,  a'ld  the  Hr*.  thren  at  Tranque 
bar  wci-e  djiiged  immediately  to  pro- 
cure another  vesstl,  lest  th?  missiona- 
ries at  Nancawery  should  be  left  desti 
tute.  The  enormous  expense  and  loss 
incurred  by  these  events,  and  the  sickly 
state  of  the  missionaries  made  it  ne- 
cessary to  recall  them;  arid  thus  not 
only  the  mis^iion  in  these  islands,  but  the 
first  aim  of  tlu-  Br'thren's  settling  in  the 
East  Indies,  was  frustrated.  Since  that 
time,  IK)  success  has  attended  the  mis- 
sion near  Ti.niqj*'bar  Some  brethren, 
indeed,  went  to  Serampore  and  Patna, 
where  they  resided  for  a  time,  watching 


'.an  opportuiiiiy  lo  ser\e  ih.c  ca-jsc  t/. 
God  in  those  places  ;  but  various  cir- 
cumstances (XcuMfned  both  these  set- 
tlements to  i}e  rt-linquishrd.  Ky  a  late 
resolution,  the  K^st  India  mission  will 
be  suspended  for  the  |>rcsent,  the  ex- 
penses attending  it  having  of  late  years 
far  exceeded  our  abiiitjr. 

'*  Serepta,  near  Czanzin,  on  tlie  Vol- 
ga, ill  Russia,  Asia,  was  built  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  bring  the  Gospel  to  the 
Calmuck  Tartars,  and  other  Heathen 
tribes  in  those  vast  regions,  among 
whom  an  opening  might  be  found. 
Hitherto  but  little  success  has  attended 
the  Brethren's  labours,  though  their  ex- 
ertions have  been  great  and  persevering, 
and  equal  to  those  of  any  of  our  mia- 
sionari'.s  in  other  countries.  Some 
Brethren  even  resided  for  a  considerable 
time  anong  the  Calmucks,  conforming 
to  their  manner  of  living  in  tents,  and 
accoiitpanyipg  them  wherever  they 
moved  thtir  camp  in  the  Stcpjic  (im- 
mense plains  covered  with  long  grass.) 
They  omitt*  d  no  opportunity  of  preach- 
ing to  them  Jesus,  and  directing  them, 
fn)m  th'  ir  numberless  idols  and  wretch- 
ed superstitions,  to  the  only  true  God, 

^  and  the  only  way  of  life  and  happiness ; 
but  though  they  were  heard  and  treated 
with  civility,  little  i>npressioii  could  be 
made  upon  the  hearts  of  these  Heathen. 
Four  Kirgcss  I'artar  girls,  who  had 
tjeen  ransomed  and  educated  b^  the 
Brethi'en.  have  been  baptized.  'I  hese, 
and  oni  Caimuck  woman,  have  as  yet 
been  ail  th    fruits  of  this  mission.    The 

'greatest  |)art  ol  the  Calmucks  have 
quitted    those    parts.     The   Brethren, 

I  however,  have  been  visited  by  the  Ger- 
man C4.!onists  living  on  the  Volga  ;  and, 
throu>'.h  od*s  Ijlessin^,  societies  have 
been  formed,  and  ministirs  of  the  Gos- 
pel provided  for  most  of  the  colonies  by 
their  instrunientality  Thus  the  mis- 
sion has  answered  a  very  beneficial 
purfXNie. 

**  The  mcjst  flourishing  missions  at 
present  are  those  in  Greenland,  Antigua, 
St.  Ktt's,  the  Dinish  West  India 
islands,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  A 
new  awakening  has  appeared  of  late 
among  the  Arawacks  and  free  negroes 
in  South  America,  the  Esquimaux  on 
the  coast  of  Labrador,  and  in  Bar- 
badoesi  and  the  latest  acctnints  give 
us  the  most  pleasing  ho|)es  ot  succeu 
in  those  parts.  In  Jamaica  the  pro- 
gress of  tne  missions  has  been  siow. 
However,  of  late,  ^omr  ol  the  moat  eon- 
siderable  planters  in  that  island,  Ijetiig 
convinced  of  the  utility  of  the  misM  on, 
generously  undertook  to  provide  for  the 
support  of  mote  to\^vwkw\^%,  wA.  \s«^- 
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bures  have  been  adopted  accordingly, 
to  which  we  humbly  trust,  the  Lord  will 
give  success  in  due  time.  Several  at- 
tempts to  carry  the  Gospel  into  other 
parts  of  the  earth  made  by  the  Breth- 
rt*n  have  not  succeeded.  In  1735,  mis- 
sionaries were  sent  to  the  Laplanders 
and  Samojades ;  in  ir.>7,  and  again  in 
1768,  to  the  coast  of  Guinea;  in  1738, 
to  the  negroes  in  Georgia ;  In  1739,  to 
the  slaves  in  Algiers  ;  in  1740,  to  Cey- 
lon ;  in  1747,  to  Persia ;  in  1752,  to 
Egypt ;  of  which  we  omit  any  particu- 
lar account  for  t)rc vity's  sake.  In  upper 
Egypt  there  was  a  prospect  of  their  be- 
ing useful  among  the  Copts,  who  were 
visited  for  many  years. 

*'  A  society  for  tlie  furtherance  of  tlie 
Gospel  among  the  Heathen  was  institu- 
ted by  the  Brethren  in  London  as  early 
as  the  year  1751,  for  the  more  effectual 
co-operation  with  and  assistance  of  the 
said  missions'  department,  in  caring  for 
those  missionaries  wh')  mi);ht  pass 
through  London  to  their  several  i)osts. 
The  society  was,  after  some  interruption 
in  their  meetings,  renewed  in  ir66,  and 
took  the  whole  charge  of  the  mission  on 
the  coast  of  Labrador  upon  themselves ; 
besides  continuing  to  "assist  the  other 
missions  as  much  us  lay  in  their  power, 
especially  those  in  the  British  dominions, 
As  no  regular  communication  was  kept 
up  with  the  coast  of  Labrador  by  go- 
vernment, a  small  vessel  was  employed 
to  convey  the  necessaries  of  life  to  the 
missionaries  once  a  year  ;  and  hi're  we 
cannot  hdp  observing,  with  thanks  to 
(^od,  that  upwards  of  twenty  years  have 
now  elapsca,  during  which  by  his  gra- 
cious preservation,  no  disaster  has  be- 
fallen the  vessel,  so  as  to  interrupt  a 
i^cgular  annual  communication,  though 
the  coast  is  very  rocky  and  full  of  ice, 
and  the  whole  navigation  of  the  most 
dangerous  kind 

•'In  Amsterdam  a  similar  society  was 
established  hy  the  Brethren  in  1746,  and 
renewed  in  1791,  at  Ztrist  near  Utrecht 
This  society  took  particular  chari^e  of 
the  mission  at  the  Capi*  of  Good  Hope ; 
but  the  late  troubles  in  Holland  have 
rendered  them  unable  to  lend  much  as- 
distance  for  the  present.  The  Breth- 
ren in  North  Aau  rica  establibhed  a  so- 
ciety for  propagating  the  Gospel  among 
the  Heathen  in  the  year  1787,  which 
was  incorporated  by  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  has  been  very  active  in  as- 
sisting the  missions  among  the  Indians. 
These  three  societies  do  all  in  their 
power  to  help  to  support  the  great  and 
accumulated  burthens  of  the  above- 
mentioned  missions*  department,  and 
God  has  led  a  blessing  upon  their  ex- 


ertions. But  they  ha\'e  no  power  to  be* 
gin  new  missions,  or  to  send  out  mia» 
5i(jnaries,  wluch.  b^  the  synods  of  the 
Brethren's  church,  is  vested  solely  in  the 
Elders*  Conference  of  the  Unity. 

The  number  of  converts  ana  perscms 
under  instruction  in  the  different  mis- 
sions, amount  to  about  55,150,  end  Uie 
number  of  missionaries  about  163. 

As  to  the  tenets  of  the  Moravians, 
though  they  acknowledge  no  other 
standard  of  truth  than  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures,  they  adhere  to  the  Augsburgh  coo* 
fession  [see  that  article.]  They  pro- 
fess to  believe  that  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  is  not  confined  to  any  particular 
party,  community,  or  church  ;  and  they 
consider  themselves,  though  united  In 
one  body,  or  visible  church,  as  ppiritaally 
joined  in  the  bond  of  Christian  love  to 
all  who  are  taught  of  God,  and  belong 
to  the  universal  church  of  Christ,  how- 
ever much  they  may  differ  from  formSi 
which  they  deem  non-essentials. 

The  Moravians  are  called  Ilerni- 
huters,  from  Hermhuth,  the  name  of 
the  village  where  they  were  first  settled. 
They  also  go  by  the  name  cf  Unitas 
Fratrum,  or  United  Brethren.  If  the 
reader  wish  to  have  a  fuller  account  of 
this  society,  he  may  consult  Crantz** 
Ancient  and  Modem  HUtory  of  the 
Church  of  the  United  Brethren,  1780 ; 
SpQnde7iburg''9  Extioaitionofthe  ChrUt- 
Doctrine,  1784;  Dr.  Hawcis^  Church 
HiaCory,  vol.  iii  p.  184,  &c.  CrantzU 
History  of  their  Miaaionin  Greenland  l 
The  Periodical  Account  qf  their  Mia- 
aiona  s  LoakieVa  Hiatory  of  the  A'brth 
American  Indian  Miaaiona ;  Olden- 
drofi^a  Hiatory  of  the  Brcthren*9  Mia- 
aiona  in  the  Danish  Weat  Indian  la- 
landa 

MORNING  LECTURES.  See  Leg- 

TUR  E 

MORTALITY,  subjection  to  death. 
It  is  a  term  also  used  to  signify  a  con- 
tagious disease  which  destroys  great 
numbers  of  either  men  or  beasts.  Bills 
of  mortality  are  accounts  or  registers 
specifying  the  numbers  born,  married, 
and  buried,  In  any  parish,  town,  or  dis- 
trict. In  general,  they  contain  only  these 
numl)ers,  and  even  when  thus  limited 
are  of  great  use,  by  showing  the  degrees 
of  heaUhiness,  and  proliticncss,  and  the 
progress  of  population  in  the  place  where 

they  are  kept. 

MORTIFICATION,  any  severe 
penance  observed  on  a  relit;ious  ac- 
cnunt.  The  mortification  of  sin  in  be- 
lievers is  a  duty  enjoined  in  tlie  sacred 
Scriptures,  Rom.  viii.  13.  Ct)l.  iii.  5.  Ir 
!  consists  in  breaking  tlie  leapjue  with  sin  ; 
declaration  of  open  hostility  agahist  it  , 
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which,  when  the  lumpi  are  lighted, 
makf  :i  line  sbuw.  As  it  is  not  SkmM 
to  enter  the  nii^sque  with  stockings  or 
shoes  on,  the  piivements  are  cm-ered 
with  piecM  of  stuff  sewed  togetl.Er,  each 
being  wide  enough  to  hold  a  row  of  raen 
kneeling,  uttiiig,  or  prostrate.  I'he 
women  are  not  allowed  tn  cuter  the 
mosque,  but  stay  in  the  porches  with- 
out. About  every  mosque  there  are  six 
high  towers,  called  rniiiun'ri,  each  of 
which  has  three  little  qicn  galleries, 
(Hie  above  another :  tlieiie  towerx  an 
well  asi  the  mosques  are  covered  with 
lead,  and  adornt^  with  gilding  and  other 
ornaments ;  And  from  thence,  instead  of 
a  iK-ll.  the  jieojile  are  cnlled  tn  prayei 


nd  slroiq;  resistance  of  it,  Eph.  vi.  10,  <,:  by  marble  [uUars.  In  these  j^lleriei 
tc.  Gal.  V.  2i.  Kcim.  viii.  13.  71ie  meant  Ij  tlte  Turks  wa^  themselves  before  they 
3  be  used  in  this  work  arc,  not  mace- 1'  go  into  mnw|e.  In  each  musque  there 
ating  the  body,  seclu^on  from  society,  .|  is  a  great  number  of  lamps ;  Bud  be- 
ur  own  resolutions ;  but  the  Hu!]r  Spi-  ]j  tweirn  these  hiuig  many  crystal  rings, 
it  it  the  chief  agent,  Rom.  viii.  !.>.  i  ostrich's  eggs,  and  other  r  '- '■  - 
rhile  fwth,  prayer,  and  dependence  are  -^--'-  -  ■- 
nbordinate  means  to  thia  end.  The 
■videntei  of  iMi-iifitatioit  are,  not  the 
^enuion  mini  one  dn,  for  that  may  be 
aly  exchanged  for  another  ;  or  it  may 
e  miaunced  because  it  is  a  gross  sin ; 
r  there  tnaj)  not  be  an  occasion  to  prac- 
IK  it :  but  if  sb  be  mortified,  we  shall 
nt  yield  to  temptation ;  our  minds  will 
C  more  spiritual ;  we  shall  find  more 
lappiDns  m  spiritual  services,  and  bring 
drtn  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  Dr.  Ovcn 
■n  JtbTtification  and  e»  lAc  H-ly  Sfdrit, 
I),  VUL  book  4.  CAumocjl-'j  IVarkt, 
wl.  11.  p  1313  i  Brgna*  Strmm  on 
Rom,  viii.  p.  97.  &C. 
MOaAlC  DISPENSATION,  infe- 
iority  of  the,  to  the  Gospel  dispcnsa- 

ion.    See  DiSHESSATtox.  ,,_     __ _   , 

MOSAIC  l.!i\\,  or  the  law  of  Mo-  '  kind  of  hospital,  in  which  tiitvellers  oi' 
«s,  is  the  most  anuent  that  wc  know  of ,.  what  religion  Micvcr  arc  entertained 
n  the  world,  anil  is  of  three  kinds ;  the  |l  three  days.  Each  mosque  Ins  also  a  placu 
noral  law,  the  ceremonial  law,  and  the  ;i  called  tavbe,  which  is  the  bnrying-placc 
udicial  law  See  Law.  Some  observe,  ■:.  of  its  founders ;  within  which  is  a  loiiil: 
:hat  the  different  manner  in  which  each  li  six  or  seven  feet  long,  covered  with 
>f  these  laws  waadi-'liveredmAy  suggest  [green  velvet  or  satin ;  ut  tlic  ends  cf 
o  ui  a  right  idea  of  their  diDcrcnt  na- ',  which  are  two  ta]>erf,  and  round  it  se- 
;itre9.  The  morfil  law,  or  ten  command-  [i  veral  se.tts  fur  those  who  mul  the  Ko- 
nenis.  for  instance,  was  delivet^d  on '.  ran,  and  pray  for  the  srnls  c:  the  dv 
Ae  top  of  the  miHiniain,  in  the  face  of  i,  ceased. 

:he  whole  worki;  as  Ijeing  of  imiversalj!  MOTIVE,  that  whicli  mi^'es,  excites, 
nfluenci:  and  obligatory  oti  ull  mankind.  ;  or  invites  thi'  mind  to  vnliiimi.  It  may 
fhe  ceremonial  was  received  by  Moses  'i  1)e  one  thing  hinitly.  or  many  things  cim- 
in  private  in  the  tabcrnncle,  as  being  of  J  junctly.  Siinic  cull  it  a  faculty  uf  the 
peculiar  concern,  belonging  to  the  Jews  <  mind,'  liy  which  we  pursue  gnod  and 
aoly,  and  destined  to  ceasi:  whin  the'  avoid  evil.  Sec  Will:  i:,tmin!a  i.i 
tabernacle  was  down,  and  the  veil  iif  the,  (A-  ly-.',  p."-  a,  l-'l,  '-.■!'.  -'ii :  '/V-i- 
teniple  rent.  As  to  tlie  judicial  luwiit  \-liid«'.:  ll'wi.!:,  vol.  ii.  p.  il,  ')'. 
was  neither  so  puUicty  nur  so  audibly  |  MOUltNlNCi,  borrow,  i;i'i(f.  Sec 
given  as  the  moral  law,  nor  vet  so  pri- '  Soiihow. 

Vdtely  as  the  ccremunial ;  th'it  kind  of  '•  MOITHNINU,  n  particular  dress  i>r 
law  Ijeing  of  an  indifferent  nature,  tn  lie  :  halnt  worn  t»  signify  griff  on  some  mc- 
obsened  or  not  o'jservcd,  as  \Vi  rites  MUt !  lanchcly  ncca>i(in  pintUularly  the  deaili 
with  the  place  and  government  under  of  friends.or  nf  great  puhlicdiaractcrs. 
which  we  live,  'llie  five  biHiks  uf  Mo  ■  The  niiKleM  of  moimiiii!;  are  various  in 
ics  c:dted  tile  /'■■'•Meui.'i,  tin  titqueiit-.  various  ccuiitiies:  as  also  are  the  cu- 
ly  styled,  bi-  w::y  nf  emphasis:,  the  In:::'-  lours  that  obtain  for  tlK>t  end.  In  Eu- 
This  was  hilil  liy  the  Ji  ws in  such  ven-  '  rope  the  ordinary  rnlnur  for  moiiniiiig 
ration,  diat  tluy  would  not  allow  it  to  '  is  lilack ;  iu  China,  it  is  white  ;  in  Tni-- 
be  laid  on  the  lnil  of  any  sick  person,  '  ki-y.  !ilue  or  violet ;  in  Eg)-pt,  yi-llow  ; 

;  in  Ethiopia,  bniwn.     Eiich  (leoplc  prc- 

:  tend  to  have  their  reasons  for  the  par- 
ticular ciiloui  uf  their  mourning.  White 

.  is  supptisrd  to  denote    purity  i    yellott', 
thiit  death  is  the  tiid  i.|  human  hupcK, 

.  U.S    leaves  when  tluy  lall.  and  lluwers 
when  thcyf.idc.  Ijccunieytllow;  brown 


.Ml    inevjues 
ncrillv    '■(,n»iri!ried   f 
the  Chief  gute  there   i 
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ing  the  privation  of  iit;h»:;  blue  expu'sscs'  wiia  a  vest  of  rich  sables,  and  allows 
the  happiiu  ss  whir.hit  i*  hoy.cd  the  cic- .  l»im  a  salary  ri  a  thousand  aspers  a  day, 
ceased  enjoys;  and  purple  c:  i  inlet,  snr  .  which  ia  about  five  poui ids  sterling.  Be- 
row  on  the  one  side,  and  hope  on  iht-  ,  sidca  this  he  has  the  disposal  of  certain 
other,  as  being  a  mixture  ot  black  and  -'bentficesbtlongiDgtothc  royal  mosques, 
blue.  For  an  account  of  th'j  mourning  which  he  mak'S  no  scruple  of  selling  to 
of  the  Hebrews,  Sfc  Lv.  xix.  ird  xxi  ■  the  best  advantage;  ar.d,  on  his  admis- 
Jir  xvi  6  Nuinbirs,  xx.  i)eutc.r.,-noxny, .  sion  tf)  his  office,  he  is  comnlimcnted  by 
xxxiv.  8  '  the  a}.;ents  of  tiie  bashas,  who  make  bim 

MOYKR'Sf.Er.rrUES,  acoursrof  the  usuhI  presents,  which  generally 
eight  SLTmcfid  pn-ached  antiuuliy,  s-tnr,  'aiofiu  it  to  a  very  considerable  sum. 
font  by  the  beiiciicrnce  of  Lad>  M'.yer,  j  Whatever  regard  was  formerly  pud 
about"l72I),  who  left  liy  will  a  rich  le-,itci  the  Mutti,  it  is  now  become  very  lit- 
gacy,  as  a  fi.undation  fiT  the  same.  A  tic  more  than  form.  If  he  interprets  the 
great  number  of  English  writers  having  j,  law,  or  gives  sentence  contrary  to  the 
endeavoured  in  a  variety  (if  ways,  to  in-  >j  sultan's  pleasure,  he  is  immediately  dii- 
validate  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  this  Ij  placed,  and  a  more  pliant  person  put  in 
opulent  and  orthod  x  lady  was  influen-  'his  nxjm.  If  he  is  convicted  of  treason, 
ced  to  think  of  an  institution  which  should  i'  or  any  very  great  crime,  he  is  put  into  a 


produce  to  posterity  an  ample  collection  l{  mortar  kept  for  that  purpose  m  the 
of  productions  in  defence  of  this  branch  ||  ven  towers  of  Constantmople,  and  pound- 
of  the  Christian  faith — *i'he  first  c«nirse ';  ed  to  death. 

of  thes'.-  lectures  was  preached  by  Dr.  i|  MUCiGLETONIANS,  the  foUowen 
VVaterland,  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  of  Lud  vie  Muggleton,  a  journeyman 
and  are  well  worthy  of  |)erusal.  i  tailor,  who,  with  his  companion  Reeves 

MUFTI,  the  chief  of  the  ecclesiasti-  .  (a  person  of  equal  obscurity,)  set  up  for 
cal  order,  or  primate  of  the  Mussulman  'great  prophets,  in  the  time  of  Crom- 
religion.  The  auth.irity  of  the  .Mufii  is  ;  well.  I'hey  pretended  to  absdve  or 
very  great  in  the  Ottoman  empire;  for  condemn  whom  thev  pleased;  andgafe 
even  the  sultm  himself,  if  ht.  will  pre-  lout  that  they  were  the  two  last  witnesKS 
serve  any  appearance  of  religion,  can- ;<  spoken  of  in  the  Revelation,  who  were 
not,  without  hrst  hearing  his  opinion,  i.  to  appear  previous  to  the  final  destruc* 
put  any  person  to  death,  or  so  much  as  |-'  tion  of  the  world  They  affirmed  that 
inflict  any  corporal  punishment.  In  alijitheie  was  no  devil  at  all  without  the 
actions,  and  especially  criminal  ones,  boily  of  man  or  wonnan  ;  that  the  devil 
hia  opinion  is  required  b;  giving  him  a  \  is  man*s  spirit  of  unclean  reason  and 
writing  in  uhich  the  ca^e  is  stated  un- '  curstd  imaj^ination ;  that  the  ministry 
der  feij;ned  nain«  s,  which  he  sul)scribes  ■:  in  this  world,  v/hether  prophetical  or 
with  the  v/ords  O/f.;-,  and  (i.'hmz,  i.  c.  he  '  ministerial,  is  all  a  lie  and  abomination 
shall  or  he  shall  net  he  punished  to  the   Lord;  w»th  a   variety  of  other 

Such  outward  honour  is  fiuid  to  the  vain  and  incdnsistcnt  tenets. 
Jlitftit  that  the  j^rand  seiRuior  himstlf:'  MURDER,  th'-  act  of  wilfully  and 
ribes  up  to  him.  and  advances  seven  feloniously  klling  a  person  upon  malice 
steps  towards  him  when  he  comes  into ,  or  forethought,  f/'urt  murder  is  the 
hia  presence.  He  aloue  lias  the  Iionr.ur  secret  wishii^g  or  designing  the  death 
of  kissing  the  sultan's  left  sh.ulder,  j  (»f  any  man ;  yea,  the  Scripture  saiih, 
whilst  the  prime  vizier  kii^se-j  only  the '*•  Whosoever  hateth  his  brother  is  a 
hem  of  his  grtr-nent.  !  murdertr,"  1  John,  iii.   15.    We  have 

When  the  grand  sf  ignior  address' s  '■  instances  of  this  kind  of  murder  in  Ahab, 
any  writing  to  the  Mufti,  he  gives  him  1  Ki.KS  xxii  9.  Jezebel,  2  Kings,  six. 
the  following  titles ;  '*  To  the  esad,  the!:  2.  the  Jews,  Mark,  \i.  18.  David,  1 
•' wisest  of  the  wise;  instructed  in  all  ■  Samuel  xxv  21,-22.  Jr:nah, ch.  iv.  1, 4. 
"  knowledge  ;  the  most  excellent  of  ex- :  Murder  is  contrary  to  the  authorit)'  of 
»•  cellents;  abstaining  from  t  >ings  un-ji(;od,  the  sov«  reign  disposer  of  lift, 
'•lawful;  the  spring  of  virtue  and  true!  Dtut.  xxxii.  o9 ;  to  the  goodness  o^ 
•'science;  htir  of  the  prophetic  doc- j.  God.  who  gives  it.  Job,  x,  12;  to  the 
"  trines;  resolver  of  the  problems  of  I  law  of  nature.  Acts,  xvi.  28.  to  the  kive 
"  faith  ;  revealcr  of  the  orthodox  arti-'  a  man  owes  to  hiiuself.  his  neighbt^ir, 
••  cles;  key  of  the  treasures  of  truth:  the    and  sccivtv  at  larg  .     N«)t  but  that  life 
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The  election  ot  iht-  ilAy?/  is  solely  in    Ski.f  deience 
lu:  .r^r.md  Rcienior.   -vho.  \>vctf:nt*i  him         \ccoT'dinfi;  to  the  dlvin*  law.  murd«^f^ 
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is  to  be  punished  with  death    I>(  nr.  x'x.  *' 
II,   IJ.  1    KingH,   n.   2«,    :9.     Il   i^rf-l. 
mark.tble  that  GckI  often  j;ivis  up  mar-." 
derers  to  the  terrors  of  a  guilty  c«m-{J 
science.  Gen.  iv.  13.  15  '23.  *24.    Such !: 
are  followed  with  manv  instnncrs  of  di-j 
vine  vengeance,  *2  Sam,  xii  9, 10;  their 
lives  are  often  shortened,  Psalm  Iv.  33  ; 
fluid  judgments  for  their  sin  are  often- 
times transmitted  to  prosperity,   Gli:. 
xlix  7.  2  Sam.  xxi.  1. 

MUSS£LMAN,  cr  Musylman,  a 
title  by  which  the  Mahometans  dis- 
tinguish themselves;  «i);iiifying  in  the 
Turkish  language  •*  true  believer,  or  or. 
thodox."  There  arc  two  kinds  cf  Mus- 
selmen  very  averse  to  each  other  ;  the 
one  called  Sfmnitea^  and  the  :>ther  Shiites 
The  Sonnites  follow  the  interpretation 
of  the  Alcoran  given  by  Omar ;  the 
Shiites  are  the  followers  of  Ali.  The 
suUectsof  the  king  of  Pt^rsia  are  Shiites, 
ancl  those  of  the  grand  signior  Sonnites. 
See  Mahomktans 

MYSTERY,  ^tyrnjirr,  sccTt-et  (from 
fAum  TO  mfAJt.  to  F>liut  the  mouth  )  It  is 
taken,  1.  for  a  truth  revealed  by  (xc<! 
which  is  abo\'e  the  power  of  our  natiira 
reason,  or  which  we  could  i>oth:ivcdis- 
covered  without  revelation ;  such  as  the 
call  of  the  Gentiles,  Kpti.  i  9 :  the  trans- 
forming of  soi.e  wittKuit  ilyiiie,  &c. 
1  Corl  XV.  Jl. — 2  The  wcr.l  is  also  used 
in  reference  to  thin'.:s  which  remain  in 
part lncomprchehsi')le  af'ir  thi-y  arc  re- 
vealed; such  as  the  uk  arnat'O'i  of  Christ. 
the  resurrection  of  the  d!  url,  &c  ^^ome 
critics,  however,  « hs»  rve  i'-..u  the  word 
in  Scripture  dee-*  not  inipiit  wbnt  is  in- 
capable in  us  own  nature  (^f  beint>  un- 
derstood, but  barely  a  srcrtf^  ariy  t*iir..' 
not  disclosed  or  ptiMishcd  tu  tht  worUi. 

In rcspecf  to  the  niystc  ri'.s of  reliKiim, 
divinea  have  nin  into  two  extremes. 
•*  Some,"  as  one  observes,  •  hive  (;1ven 
up  all  that  was  mysterious,  thin  kin);  that 
they  were  not  cail'»rl  t«i  bciieve  any  thing 
but  what  they  couid  cnmpr<  hen•.^  Hut 
if  it  can  be  pr«)ved  that  mysteiic  s  muke 
m  part  of  a  rcli;>i«n  cnnuui;  fn  m  (t:  d, 
it  can  be  no  [*:iit  of  pi  ty  to  di<.c:ird 
them  as  if  v-*  wire  w!-rT  ihan  •»••.'* 
And  besides,  iiu-  si  ihn  pn*:.  jpl- ,  a  ian 
must  believe  .i-.«li.  ».:  t».^  van  us  U.  i:-, 
ot  natu.''C,  the  »:'"Wi:;  n!  j  ia>.is,  instiia  js 
-if  *>rutes,  J'  I  Ml  I-'  •»  t\  iiiul  •"•■•:.  pn  • 
jicr»ies  *.f  niitii-r.  thr Hatuie  of  spirit, 
.;rid  a  thriuhiiod  <  ther  thi'i^s.  are  ail  re- 
plete with  mysterifs.  If  s*  in  ihi  com- 
mon wnrkv  (f  ii.ui  re.  we  ran  lianPs 
Mippo&Kthat  th  .'sethiii'js  which  mm  iin 
mecliately  p-late  to  tiu  I)i\ine  Hi  ing  him 
self,  can  be  wiihtnit  myst'r>'.  *•  The  i-ther 
extreme  lies  m  an  attempt  to  explain 
tbe  nivs*.f rics  f  f  rtvelp.tion,  so  as  to  fn*»i 


them  from  all  oltocurity.  To  ilelemi  ic- 
ivricn  in  tlws  manner,  is  to  expose  it  tn 
c-  ntcmpt.  The  tollowing  maxim  prints 
ou  the  pr(ipcr  way  of  d'  fence,  by  whit  b 
hi'ih  extr-mes  are  avciided.  Where 
thi  truth  of  a  doctrine  depends  not  on 
the  e\idence  nf  the  things  themselves, 
but  on  the  authority  of  him  who  reveals 
it,  there  the  only  way  to  prove  the  dcc- 
tf  ine  to  be  true  is  to  prove  the  testimony 
ot  him  that  revealed  to  be  infallible." 
i)r.  South  observes,  that  the  mysterious- 
ne^s  of  ihrse  parts  of  the  fiospel  called 
the  credenda,  nr  matters  uf  tJir  faiths  is 
most  5ut)scrvient  to  the  great  and  im- 
])ort3nt  ends  of  rrligicii,  and  that  up«n 
these  accounts;  First,  l^cause  religion 
in  the  prime  institution  r  f  it  was  design- 
ed to  make  impressions  of  awe  and  re- 
verential fei'.r  upon  men's  mindd— 2.  To 
humlile  the  pride  and  haughtiness  of 
man's  rt-ason. — 3.  'Vo  engage  us  in  a 
closer  and  more  diligent  search  into 
them.— 4.  That  the  full  and  entire 
kn'-wledjje  of  divine  things  may  l)e  one 
principal  pr.rt  '-f  our  felicity  hereafter, 
/fof»inxou\t  Ciuvtit^  vol.  i.  p.  IIH,  1J9. 
•lot.  .'^05  ;  CcmfMrn  Pnluniuartj  Dia* 
iertutt'o'i  ft  the  fiftif'fh,  vol.  i.  p.  38,^ ; 
StiVing^^ficet'b  fhiff-ines  Sarvdr,  vol.  ii.  c.  8; 
Riil:rley!t  Jhvinttii^  qu  11  ;  Cclmet's  JHvt, 
Criidni*:i  i'.  .ncoy dance  ;  ,S'jii:/i*s  SermonVf 
«i«  r  6   ^•1   iii. 

MYS'rKHlI-:S,  a  term  used  to  dc- 
n- ti!  the  scent  rjT'^s  of  il:e  Payjan  su- 
)>  I'stition,  whii  h  wfr«'  careraUy  ci  n- 
caleti  f r  m  th«!  knowledge  cf  the  vul- 
gar. 

The  Irarned  '  ish'^p  W.'irburtrn  sup- 
pnserl  tl>:it  tijt.'  nivstrrJes  of  the  Pagan 
vvVuiv  n  we rp  tlie  invcnti'in  r.f  Icfislators 
and  other  Rn-iit  prrsnnaj^rs,  whom  for- 
tune rr  thiir  --.wn  m»Mit  liad  placed  at 
the  hi  ad  cS  t!uw  nvil  srriiiies  which 
wffe  formed  in  lue  earliest  ,aj*es  in  dif- 
ferent puis  r\  thf 'werM. 

Mosheim  wa.-;  fi>pirif«n  that  the  mys- 
teries we'e  tM  tir'-!y  <■■  nr»nv  inor.itivt*  ; 
that  ih-v  \v«  re  insiitutid  with  a  view  to 
prt'scrM'  thi  rtuv.  mhrancc  of  heroes 
a-  d  iMvat  intn  wh«>  Ind  been  d»''fi d  in 
roi!Mt!e»alir.!i  .f  t'r  ir  martial  expKits, 
IX  :u'  invi  ntioiis  |ai!)lic  virtues.  Jiti*'  es- 
pii  ially  iw  c  i»v  qnerjce  of  tUr  heiielits 
!iy  ihi  m  C"httrred  on  their  coii tempo- 
raries 

Odurs,  In.wevcr,  supprsc  that  the 
•i.ysteries  wt  re  the  offspring  t  f  bigotry 
and  ptieMcr-ift  ;i!''l  that  they  ori,&;inated 
in  Eitypt,  th  n..tive  land  cf  idolatry. 
In  that  etujutiy  tix*  priesthood  ruled 
pn-drminaiit  T«.e  kings  were  cngratt- 
fU  into  their  body  l)ef«  re  they  Could  as- 
cend the  throne.  They  vrtt^  v^«R«v»d\ 
•>f  a  third  p?r»i  o^  •.\\\*\\fr.\w\i\  «^^  V^jr^-* 
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The  saceixlotal  function  was  confined  to 
one  tribe,  and  was  transmitted  unaliena 
ble  irom  fatiier  to  son.  All  the  orien- 
tals, but  more  especially  the  Egyptians, 
delighted  in  mysterious  and  allegorical 
doctrines.  Every  maxim  ot  morality, 
every  tenet  of  theology,  every  dogma  ot 
philosophy*  was  wrapt  up  in  a  veil  of 
allegory  and  mysticism.  This  propen- 
sity, no  doubt,  conspired  with  avarice 
and  ambition  to  dispose  them  to  a  dark 
and  mysterious  system  of  religion.  Be- 
sides tlie  Egyptians  were  a  gloomy  race 
ol  men ;  they  delighted  in  darkness  and 
soiiiude.  Their  sacred  rites  were  gen- 
erally celebrated  with  melancholy  airs, 
weeping  and  lamentation.  This  gloomy 
and  unsocial  bias  of  mind  must  have  sti- 
mulated them  to  a  congenial  mode  of 
worship. 

MYSTICS,  a  sect  distinguished  by 
their  professing  pure,  sublime,  and  per- 
fect devotion,  witli  an  entire  disinterest- 
ed love  of  God,  free  from  all  selfish  con- 
siderations.—The  authors  of  this  mystic 
science,  which  sprung  up  towards  the 
close  ot  the  third  century,  are  not 
known  ;  but  the  principles  from  which 
it  was  t'ormed  are  manifest.  Its  first 
promoters  proceeded  from  the  known 
doctrine  ot  the  Platonic  school,  which 
was  also  adopted  by  Origeit  and  his  dis- 
ciples, that  the  divine  nature  was  dif 
fused  through  all  human  souls ;  or  that 
the  faculty  of  reason,  from  which  pro- 
ceed the  health  and  vigour  of  the  mind, 
was  an  emanation  from  (xod  into  the 
human  soul,  and  comprehended  in  it  the 
principles  ar)d  elements  of  all  truth,  hu- 
man and  divine.  They  denied  that  men 
could,  by  labour  or  study,  excite  this  ce- 
lestial llame  in  their  breasts ;  and  there- 
fore they  disapproved  highly  of  the  at- 
tempts  of  those  who,  by  definitions,  ab- 
stract  theorems,  .ind  profound  specula, 
tions,  endeavoured  fo  form  distinct  no- 
tions of  truth,  and  to  discover  its  hidden 
nature.  On  the  contrary,  they  main- 
tained  that  silence,  tranquillity,  repose, 
and  solitude,  accompanied  with  such 
acts  as  might  tend  to  extenuate  and  ex- 
haust the  body  were  the  means  by  which 
the  hidden  and  internal  word  was  ex- 
cited to  produce  its  latent  virtues,  and 
to  instruct  men  in  the  knowledge  of  di- 
vine things.  For  thus  they  reasoned  :— 
Those  who  behold  with  a  noble  con- 
tempt all  human  affairs  :  who  turn  away 
their  eyes  from  terrestrial  vanities,  and 
shut  all  the  avenues  of  the  outward 
senses  against  the  contagious  influence 
of  a  material  word,  must  necessarily  re- 
turn to  God  when  the  spirit  is  thus  dis- 
eng^aged  from  the  impediments  that 
prevented  that  happv  uniw :  tiw\  \t:\  ♦.K\s 


blessed  frame  they  not  onlv  enjoy  raej^" 
pressible  raptures  ht)m  their  commu- 
nion with  the  Supreme  Being,  but  are 
also  invested  with  the  inestimable  pri- 
vilege ot  contemplating  truth  undis- 
guised and  uncorrupted  in  its  native  pu- 
rity, while  others  behold  it  in  a  vitiated 
and  delusive  form. 

The  number  of  the  Mystics  increased 
in  the  fourth  century,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Grecian  fanatic,  who  gave 
himself  out  for  Dionyaius  the  Areopa- 
gite,  disciple  of  St.  Paul,  and  probably 
lived  about  this  period ;  and  by  pretend- 
ing to  higher  degrees  of  perfection  than 
other  Christians,  and  practising  greater 
austerity  their  cause  gained  groundf 
especially  in  the  eastern  provinces,  in 
the  fifth  century.  A  copy  of  the  pre- 
tended works  ot  Dionysius  was  sent  by 
Balbus  to  Lewis  the  Meek,  in  the  year 
B24,  which  kindled  the  only  flanne  of 
mvsticism  in  the  western  provinces,  and 
filled  the  Latins  with  the  most  enthu- 
siastic admiration  of  this  new  religion. 
In  the  twelfth  century  these  Mystics 
took  the  lead  in  their  method  of  ex- 
pounding the  Scrii)ture9.  In  the  thir- 
teenth century  they  were  the  moat  for- 
midable antagonists  of  the  schoolmen ; 
and,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth, 
many  of  them  resided  and  prepared 
their  tenets  almost  in  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope. They  had,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, many  persons  of  distingubbed  me- 
rit in  their  number  :  and  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  previous  to  the  reformation,  if 
any  sparks  of  real  piety  subsisted  under 
the  despotic  empire  of  superstition,  they 
were  only  to  be  found  among  the  Mys- 
tics, The  Celebrated  Madame  Bourig- 
non,  and  the  amiable  Fenelon,  archbi- 
shop of  Cambray,  were  of  this  sect  Dr. 
Haweis,  in  speaking  of  the  Mystics, 
Church  History,  vol  iii.  p.  47.  thus  o!)- 
scrves  :  *•  Among  those  called  Mystics, 
I  am  persuaded  some  were  found  who 
loved  Gotl  out  of  a  poor  heart  fervent- 
ly ;  and  though  they  were  ridiculed  and 
reviled  for  proposing  a  disinterestedness 
of  love  without  other  motives,  and  as 
professing  to  feel  in  the  enjoyment  cf 
the  temper  itself  an  abundant  reward, 
their 'holy  and  heavenly  conversation 
win  carry  a  stamp  of  real  religion  upon 
it." 

As  the  late  Hevercml  William  Law. 
who  was  lx)m  in  1687,  makes  a  dis- 
tinguished figure  among  the  modem 
Mystics,  a  brief  account  of  the  outlines 
of  his  system  may,  perhaps,  be  enter- 
taininp;  to  some  readers. — ^Hc  supposed 
I  that  tiie  material  world  was  the  ver>" 
I  region  which  originally  belonged  to  the 
fallen  angels.    An  length  the  r?s»ht  an' 
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Spirit  of  God  entered  into  the  cliaos, 
and  turned  the  angels*  ruined  kingciom 
into  a  paradise  on  earth.  God  then 
created  man,  and  placed  him  there. 
He  was  made  in  the  image  of  Uie  Tri- 
une Gody  a  livin};  mirror  of  the  divine 
oatore,  formed  to  enjoy  communion 
with  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and 
live  on  earth  as  the  angeU  do  in  heaven. 
He  was  endowed  with  immortality,  so 
that  the  elements  of  this  outward  world 
could  not  have  any  power  of  acting  on 
his  body ;  hut  by  his  fall  he  changed 
the  light,  life  and  Spirit  of  God  for  the 
li^ht,  life,  and  spirit  of  the  world.  He 
died  the  very  day  of  his  transgression  to 
all  the  influences  and  operations  of  the 
8|Mrit  of  God  upon  him,  as  we  die  to  the 
influences  of  this  world  when  the  soul 
leaves  the  body  :  and  all  tfie  influences 
and  operations  of  the  elements  of  this 
life,  were  open  to  him.  as  they  are  in 
any  animal,  at  his  birth  into  this  world  : 
he  became  an  earthly  creature,  subject 
to  the  dominion  of  this  outward  world, 
and  stood  only  in  the  highest  rank  of 
animals.  But  the  goodness  of  God  would 
not  leave  man  in  this  condition ;  re- 
demption from  it  was  immediately  grant- 
ed, and  the  bruiser  of  the  serpent  brought 
the  li^ht,  life,  and  spirit  of  neaven,  once 
Olore  mtothe  human  nature.  All  men, 
in  consequence  of  the  redemption  of 
Christ,  have  in  them  the  first  spark,  or 
seed,  of  the  divine  life,  as  a  treasure  hid 
in  the  centre  of  o-ir  suuls,  to  brin;  forth. 


by  degrees,  a  new  Lirth  of  tliat  life  which 
was  lost  ill  pinidise.  No  son  of  Adam, 
can  be  lost,  o^  ly  by  turning  away  from 
the  Siviour  within  iiim.  The  only  re- 
ligion which  can  save  us,  must  be  that 
which  can  raise  the  light,  life,  and  Spi- 
rit of  God  in  our  souls.  Nothing  can 
enter  into  the  veget:able  kingdom  till  it 
have  the  vegetable  life  in  it,  or  be  a 
member  of  the  animal  kingdom  till  it 
have  the  animal  life.  Thus  all  nature 
joins  witli  the  gospc !  in  affirming  that 
no  man  can  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  till  the  heavenly  life  is  bom  in 
him.  Nothing  can  be  our  righteuusTiess 
or  recovery  but  the  di\4ne  nature  of  Je- 
sus Christ  derived  to  our  souls.  Jmxv^s 
Life  ;  JLaw'«  Sfiirit  of  Prayer  and  Afi- 
fieal ;  Law*9  S/iirit  of  Love^  and  on 
Regeneration, 

MYTHOLOGY,  in  iu  original  im- 
port, signifies  any  kind  of  fabcilbus  doc- 
trine. In  its  more  appropriated  sense, 
it  means  those  fabulous  details  concern- 
ing the  objects  of  worship^  which  were 
invented  and  pix)pagatea  by  men  who 
lived  in  the  early  ages  of  the  woridf  and 
by  them  transmitted  to  succeeding  ge- 
nerations, either  by  written  recoras  or 
by  oral  tradition.  See  articles  Hka- 
TBEN,  Paganism,  and  Gaie^t  Court  of 
the  GentUe9^  a  work  calculated  to  show 
that  the  pagan  philosophers  derived 
their  most  sublime  sentiments  from  Uie 
Scriptures  BryanVt  Stjdtem  of  Ancient 
Mythology^ 
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NAME  OF  GOD.  By  this  term  we 
arc  to  understand,  1.  God  himself,  Ps. 
XX.  1.— -'2  His  titles  peculiar  to  himself, 
Exod.  iii-  13,  14. —  \,  His  word,  Ps.  v. 
11,  Acts  ix  15.— 4.  Ills  works,  Ps  viii. 
1.— .5.  His  worship,  Exod.  xx.  24.-6. 
His  perfections  and  excellencies.  Exod. 
xxxiv.  6.  John  xvii.  26.  The  firofierties 
or  qualities  of  thin  name  are  thene  :  1.  A 
glorious  name,  Ps.  Ixxii  17. — '2.  Trans- 
cendent and  incomparal)lc.  Rev  xix. 
16 — 3.  Powerhjl.  Phil.  ii.  10.— 4.  Holy 
and  reveriMul,  Ps.  cxi.  9.-5.  Awful  to 
tlie  wicked — 6.  Perpetual,  Is.  Iv.  l:>. 
Cruden* 9  Concordance;  Hannam^aAnaL 
Comh.  p.  20. 

NATIVITY  OF  CHRIST.  The 
birth  of  our  Saviour  was  exactly  as  pre- 
dicted b>'  the  pniphecies  of  the  Old 
Testament,  I.sa.  vii.  14.  Jer.  xxxi.  2?. 
Ue  was  born  of  a  virgin  of  the  house  of 
David,  and  of  the  tribe  of  liidah.  Mat* 


thew  i.  Luke  i.  27.  His  coming  into 
the  world  was  after  the  manner  of  other 
men,  though  his  generation  and  concep- 
tion were  extraordinary,  llie  place  of 
his  birth  was  Bethlehem,  Mic  v.  2.  Matt; 
ii.  4.  6.  where  his  parents  were  won- 
derJfuUy  conducted  by  providence,  Luke 
ii.  1.  7.  The  time  ot  his  birth  was  fore* 
told  by  the  prophets  to  be  before  the 
sceptre  or  civil  government  departed 
from  Judah,  Gen.  xlix.  10.  Mai.  iii.  1. 
Hag.  ii.  6,  7.  9.  Dan-  ix;  24 ;  Ixit  the 
exact  year  of  his  birth  is  not  agreed  on 
by  chronologers,  but  it  was  about  the 
four  thousandth  year  of  the  world  ;  nor 
can  the  season  of  tlie  year,  the  month, 
and  day  in  which  he  was  boni,  be  as- 
certained. The  Eg>'|)tians  placed  it  in 
January  ;  Wagenseil,  in  February  ;  Bo- 
chart,  m  March  ;  some,  mentioned  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria^  iiv  ^.vr\\  ^c^c«s?g 
in  Mav ;  E,p\pYiatttftsvwJL%tR.r<w«»'^wi 
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placed  It  in  June,  and  of  others  who  sup- 
posed it  to  have  been  in  July ;  Wagen- 
seil,  who  was  not  sure  of  V-  bniary,  fixed 
it  probably  in  Au>;ust ;  Lightf  'Oi.  on  the 
fifteenth  ot  Septtrmber ;  :)caii.;er,  Casau- 
bon,  and  C^  vis:us,  in  O.tnixr;  others, 
in  NovenilxT ;  and  the  Latin  ciiurch  in 
i>eceinb;:r.  It  does  not,  however,  ap- 
pear probiible  chat  the  vulgar  account  is 
right;  the  ciicumstancv  of  the  shep- 
herds watching  their  flocks  by  night, 
agrees  not  with  the  winter  season.  l)r. 
Gili  thinks  it  was  more  likely  in  autumn, 
in  the  month  of  September,  at  the  feast 
of  tabernacles,  to  which  there  seems 
some  reference  in  John  i.  14.  The 
Scripture,  however,  assures  us  that  it 
was  in  the  ** fulness  uf  time.**  Gal,  iv. 
4  ;  and,  indeed,  the  wisdom  of  God  is 
evidently  displayed  as  to  the  time  when, 
as  well  as  the  end  for  which  Christ 
came. 

It  was  in  a  time  when  the  world  stood 
in  need  of  such  a  Saviour,  and  was  best 
prepared  for  receiving  him.  ••About 
the  time  of  Christ's  appvarance,"  says 
Dr.  Robertson,  "Then-  prevailed  a  ge- 
neral opinion  that  the  Almighty  would 
send  forth  some  eminent  messvnger  to 
communicate  a  more  perfect  discovery 
of  his  will  to  mankind.  The  dignity  of 
Christ,  the  virtues  of  his  character,  the 
glory  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  signs  of  his 
coming,  wire  described  by  the  ancient 
prophets  with  the  utmost  perspicuity. — 
Guided  by  the  sure  word  ot  prophecy, 
the  Jews  of  that  age  concluded  the  period 
predetermined  by  God  to  be  ihen  com- 
pleted, and  that  the  pr.imised  Messiah 
would  suddenly  a()pear,  Luke  ii.  25  to 
38.  Nor  were  these  expectations  pe- 
culiar to  the  Jews.  By  their  dispersions 
among  so  many  nations,  by  their  con- 
versation with  the  learned  men  among 
the  heathens,  and  the  translation  of  their 
inspired  writings  into  a  language  almost 
universal,  the  principles  oif  their  reli- 
gion were  spread  all  over  the  East; 
and  it  became  the  common  belief  that  a 
Prince  would  arise  at  that  time  in  Judea. 
who  should  change  the  face  of  the  worid, 
and  extend  his  empire  from  one  end  of 
the  earth  to  the  other.  Now,  had  Christ 
been  manifested  at  a  more  early  pe- 
riod, the  world  would  not  have  been 
prepared  to  meet  him  with  the  same 
fondness  and  zeal :  had  his  appearance 
been  put  off  for  any  considerable  time, 
men's  expectations  would  have  begun 
to  languisn,  and  the  warmth  of  desire 
from  a  delay  of  gratification,  might  have 
cooled  and  died  away. 

"  The  birth  of  Christ  was  also  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  if  we  consider  the  then 
polfiical  state  of  the  world.    The  world 


in  the  most  early  ages,  was  divided  into 
small  independent  states,  differing  from 
each  ot^ier  in  language,  manners,  laws, 
and  rfrlij^ion.  The  sh(x:k  of  so  many  op« 
positf  intc-P-sts,  the  interfering  of  so 
many  contrary  views,  occasioned  the 
mobt  violent  convulsions  and  disorders; 
perpetual  discord  subsisted  between 
these  rival  states,  and  hostility  and 
bloodsned  never  ceased.  Commerce 
had  not  hitherto  united  mankind,  and 
opened  the  communication  of  one  nation 
with  another  :  voyages  into  remote  coun- 
tries were  very  rare ;  men  moved  in  a 
narrow  circle,  httle  acquainted  with  any 
thing  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own 
small  territory.  At  last  the  Roman  am- 
bition undertook  the  arduous  enter- 
prise of  conquering  the  world :  The^j 
trod  liovn  the  hiutfJomst  according  to 
Datiicl's  prophetic  descripticn,  by  their 
exceeding  strength;  tJiey  devoured  the 
wliole  earthy  Dan.  vii.  7.  23.  However, 
by  enslaving  the  world,  they  civi-ized 
it,  and  while  they  oppressed  mankind, 
they  united  them  together ;  the  same 
laws  were  every  where  established,  and 
the  same  languages  understood ;  men 
approached  nearer  to  one  another  in 
sentiments  and  manners,  and  the  inter- 
course between  the  most  distant  corners 
of  the  earth  was  rendered  secure  and 
agreeable.  Satiated  with  victory,  the 
first  emperors  abandoned  all  thoughts 
of  new  conquests ;  peace,  an  unknown 
I  blessing,  was  cnjnvi  d  through  all  that 
vast  empirt  ;  or  if  a  slight  war  was 
waged  on  an  outlying  and  barbarous 
frontier,  far  from  disturbing  the  trans- 
quillity,  it  scarcely  drew  the  attention  of 
mankind.  The  disciples  of  Christ,  thus 
favoured  by  the  union  and  peace  of  the 
Roman  empire,  executed  their  com- 
mission with  great  advantage.  The  sac- 
;  cess  and  rapidity  with  which  they  dif- 
fused the  knowledge  of  his  name  over 
the  world  are  astonishing.  Natior»s 
were  now  accessible  which  formerly  had 
been  unknown.  Under  this  situation, 
into  which  the  providence  of  God  bad 
brought  the  world,  the  joriful  6(,und  in 
a  few  yeai-s  reached  those  remote  cor- 
ners oi  the  earth  into  which  it  could  not 
otherwise  have  penetrated  for  many 
ages.  Thus  the  Roman  ambition  and 
bravery  paved  the  way,  and  prepared 
the  world  for  the  reception  of  the 
Christian  df)Ctrine  " 

If  we  consider  the  state  of  the  worW 
with  regard  to  morals,  it  evidently  ap- 
pears that  the  coming  of  Christ  was  at 
the  most  appropriate  time.  **  The  Ro- 
mans," continues  our  author,  **  by  sub- 
duing the  world,  lost  their  own  liberty. 
'  Many  ^ices,  engendered  or  Dourisbec 
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OT  prosperity,  delivered  them  over  to 
the  vilest  race  of  tyrants  that  ever  af- 
flicted or  disgraced  human  nature.  The 
colours  are  not  ton  strong  which  the 
apoitic  employs  in  drawing  the  charac- 
ter nf  that  age.  See  Eph  iv.  17,  19.  In 
this  time  ofu  ivtrsal  cnrraptiiiti  did  the.  . 

wiiidom  of  Gild  munircst  tiie  Christian:]     Tlie  nativity  i>f   

revelation  to  the  wnrld.    What  the  wis-  li  among  us  on  the  twenty -Kfth  day  of  I)e- 
dom  nf  men  could  do  for  thr>  encaiiragc  j'  ccmlMrr,  and  divine  Sf  rvicf  is  pcrlormi'il 
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btiuctions  would  have  been  more  sen- 
sonabb  and  necessary  ;"  and  no  won- 
der diat  those  who  were  looking  for  sal- 
vation should  joyfully  exclaim,  ■■  Btes.1- 
ed  be  Che  Lord  God  nt  Ismei.  for  he 
haih  visited  and  redeemed  Itis  pco- 
pl.  " 


human  devices  were  founi 
riencc  to  be  of  vory  small  avail ;  so  that 
no  juncture  could  be  mnre  proper  for 
publishing  a  nligion,  which,  itidrpcndeiit 
of  human  laws  anil  in'-tkutl'ins,  explains 
the  principals  ot  miinils  with  admirable , 
perspicuity,  a II i1  eiilnrces  the  practice  of  i 
them  by  most  periuavivc  arguments."  I 
The  wisdom  of  Uud  wilstill  farther! 
appear  in  the  time  of  Christ's  cnming, 
if^  we  consider  the  world  with  regard  io| 
in  ri'i'sivis  state.  "  The  .lews  sc  m  In ' 
have  been  dteply  tinctured  wi^.h  sup> 
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with  the  ctremonial ':  »""' 


the  day,  we  fear,  is  more  generally  pro- 
faned tiian  imprmed.  Instead  of  being 
a  season  of  rent  j-^eiiaH,  it  is  a  season 
nf  grcai  iHivriiiiti.  The  luxury,  extra- 
vagance, intemperance,  obscei-.o  plea- 
sures, and  drunkenness  that  ahciiiid,  arc 
strikiiig  proofs  of  the  iramnraildes  i>f 
Hie  age.  "  It  U  matter  of  just  com- 
plaint," says  a  divine,  "  that  sath  irre- 
gular and  extravagant  diingt  arc  at  this 
lime  comnion'y  di.ne  by  many  who  call 
themselves  Christi;itis  ;  as  it,  because 
the  Son  (f  <ii<l  waa  at  this  time  made 


prescriptions  of  the  law,  they  utterly 
neglected  the  miTsl.  While  the  I'ha- 
risees  undermined  religion,  on  the  nne 
haml.hy  their  vain  traditlonsand  wretch- 
ed ii«cr;>rctations  of  the  law,  the  Had- 
ducces  denied  the  immnrtality  of  the 
soul,  and  r.verturncd  the  doctrine  offu- 


e  ht  fur  men  to  make  tliem- 


Mllves  *cfl-(i"  .lAmnc'i  JJinerl, 
liie  mrthor  Ckrijii  lAirdncr't  Citil.  p.  i, 
vol.  il.  p.  79f>,  903 ;  r,m'*  Ihdy  if  IHvi- 
nitu,  en  furamuaan  t  Kubaft  Iat-Jh  Tkt^rr, 
e/  Ktli^ttn  t  Dr.  Jt-Jutrl^m'i:  aibmraUi 
a-mmn  at  thr  Siiuurfai  if  the  IVuHit  at 
'■'   '"'      App--animf;    Ritttardu'   Hvd-mp- 


UMiisi.,t\    IVMUife,  vol.  i. 
:  Jalet    fjhrunh'  Surwii  of  all 


ture  rewanU  ai^il  ptiniNhmenls ;  so  that  |j 
between  Ihcm  tin-  ki^owh  dKe  and  powi  r  li  1>-  '■^^'^^ 
'T  true reliiji'n  wire  cn-.ii-,  lydrsini\id-'| ''**  '■""/'•""■■"'''"-"" 
But  thu  dqilonMi-  sitiiitim  of  ihi-  he.i-!|'=''ap-  «"i"  ■"•f^ 
then  world  callid  sliU  m.  r.  Imu]  v  for  ^A  1 URI'..  the  ess 
an  lminedi:Ltc  intii-|i(44l  <.f  the  diiine:i"'  a  thii,g,  irih;it  lij  w.iitli  it 
hand.  Tlie  rhrirafter:iifthiirhi-!itiic-,'l ''"I5"'»'i'd  fr  :ii  sill  .^lurs  It  is  used 
deitieii  wtr-  infamous,  and  tlnir  rcli  ,:  a  io.  f"r  lli.'  syM.  ni  ■  f  ihi-  wnrJd,  and 
gious  worship  Ofniti-rfid  fri-micnlly  in  " '''«  >--rcat..riil  it ;  iluaijijreg-itepuwiTS 
the  vilest  and  ml)st^ha■r.efltl  vites.  .\r.-  i  "'  ll"-  hmu.m  IjikIv,  :uiil  ciimmi  n  stnse, 
cording  totlu-aiiiMle'si^»si!vatimi,thiv  I  Itoin,  i  JC,  ;r.  I  Ci.r,  xi.  H.  The 
K'cre  in  a:i  ik'ns'i  U-  s.-./.irn.'i/wf; '|  wrd  is  also  uv  il  in  iLfiTenrt- to  a  va- 
btatcly  tLiuples.  mpi'iiiv.-  sacriiii-t-H.  fiety  <il  ipiher  ilijects,  which  we  shall 
pompous  c.'ivmi  I'll. -A.  inagiiirKf-nt  f.-ili  j  here  cnnm.r.iti .  I.  Tht- ihriar  i-Mmv  a 
vals.  with  nil  the  i.:li' T  '.i'Cuium  .nc  s  iit.|  ni  any  ext.Tnal  f.irni  or  bhu|ie.  but  his 
show  and  spl.iw; '-■!.■.  i.ir-  lli"  .ihi-rts  i  S.'-"Vi-  excclhucy.  :iuil  perfections,  pc- 
■mhich  t,d»e  ii:ii!i.i'>  !'i'-Mi;t.-d  toil,  vo  '  •■""n:"r  t"  hiniM-ll.— i  lluvicu  r.a!urc 
'.nT'iKf,;  hut  II!:.:  niiL-.:ns  1.1  Ci-d,  liy  iMgiiirKMhiMat  ,  pro|iirtiv!>,  aiidpccu- 
dieix^f  '.1  ti!-.  nii'-.ii  law,-,  pmiti  i  f  jl  iwntie..  ot  man  —  :.  Uittl  tialin-  is  a 
hear:,  miiI  sanctity  of  hfr,  «:■•:■'  mt  '. *1i^ ^itirti  tit pli'a^i',  and  is  cnmpnund- 
<mcc  mentioned  a-'  i:.);ri-dienii  in  nli  J I'd of  kindnriA, forbearance, ftirfsivencss, 
ginus  ycni'-:.  K..ni''  :idiij);t'd  the  k«1s  ""d  «t  If  denial —4.  Tlu- law/  luawv  is 
of  almost  evr-iy  t.axi'v  whom  she  bad  ttie  will  nf  God  rt-hling  to  human  ac- 
templi-s  to  .  tii>ns,  gr<mndi'd  in  ihe  moral  differences 
f  the  nii'>i  '^fthini^s.  ixime  understand  it  In  a  m'n: 
olisii  !-,iMri  '  c< imp rehcn^ive  sense,  aAaignityini;  thnai' 
i\  t'n  n:or)'  i  -latvd  orders  by  which  all  th<  parts  n;' 
■  ^.r,  imiigV  ;  I'l'!  material  wurld  are  K"^triied  hi 
>;iii,  :i;-.d  td.j  thiir  scx'cral  nintinns  aiul  oprmtioDs.-- 
.ts  and  rreep-'  S-    ''''•■■  'if*'  "/  ■■'"■'""  »'■»«  »«*  con.sirt 
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ate  prebciited  to  men  iiy  the  works  of 
creation,  and  which,  hy  the  exertion  of 
reason;  they  m:iy  cMain,  if  they  he  de- 
simuA  of  ri'iainini;  Cy(xl  in  tlicir  mind. 
St-e  Relic  I  OK  — 6.  Hy  the  dicuaes  of 
tinfiiTT  with  n*^a:dto  ii:ht  an*!  wrotii; 
we  understand  those  things  which  a)> 
pcar  to  the  mind  to  \yQ  natural,  fit,  or 
reasonahit?.— -7.  I'hc  f^tatc  of  nature  is 
that  in  whicli  nirn  have  not  hy  mutual 
engagements,  iinplicit,  or  express,  enter- 
ed CommuniLics. — '),  Ovftravrd  nature 
ib  that  corrupt  slate  in  which  all  man- 
kind arc  Lxirn,  Mod  \Nhich  inclines  them 

NAZAKKNKS.  Christiuis  convert- 
ed from  Judaism,  whose  chief  error  con- 
sisted in  defended  the  necessity  or  ex- 
pediency of  the  works  of  the  law,  and 
who  i»l)stinately  adhered  to  tiie  practice 
of  the  Jewish  ceremonies,  'i^he  name 
of  Nazarenes,  at  iirst,  had  nothing 
odious  in  it,  and  it  was  often  given  to 
the  first  Christians.  The  fathci's  fre- 
quently mention  the  (ios]}cl  of  the  Ka- 
/.iriMteB,  which  diQVrs  nothing  from  that 
of  St.  Matthew,  which  was  either  in 
ilebrew  or  Syriac,  for  the  use  of  the  ^ 
first  converts,'  but  was  afterwards  cor-  i 


and  a  ram  for  a  peace  oiiering.  Thev 
offered  likewise  loaves  and  ciikes,  wita 
wine  necessary  for  the  libati^^ns.  After 
all  this  was  sacrificed  and  offered  to  the 
Lord,  the  priest  or  some  odier  pcrbon. 
shaved  the  head  of  the  Nazarite  at  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle,  and  burnt  his 
hair,  throwing  it  upon  the  fire  of  the  aU 
tar.  Then  the  priest  put  into  the  hand 
of  the  Nazarite  the  shoulder  of  the 
ram,  roasted,  with  a  loaf  and  a  cake, 
which  the  Nazarite  returning  into  the 
hands  of  the  priest,  he  offered  them  to 
the  Lord,  lifting  them  up  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Nazarite.  And  from  this 
time  he  might  again  drink  wine,  his 
Nazariteship  being  now  accomplished. 
Numb;  vi.  Amos,  ii.  11,  12. 

Those  that  made  a  vow  of  Nazarite- 
ship out  of  Palestine,  and  could  not 
D)mc  to  the  temple  when  their  vow  was 
expired,  contented  themselves  with  ob- 
serving the  abstinence  required  by  the 
law,  and  after  that,  cutting  their  hair  in 
tlie  place  where  they  were  :  as  to  the 
offerings  and  sacrifices  prescribed  by 
Moses,  which  were  to  be  offered  at  the 
temple  hy  themselves,  or  by  others  for 
them,  they  deferred  this  till  they  could 


rnpted  by  the  Kbienites.  fhesu  Naza-  ij  have  a  convenient  opportunity.  Hence 
renes  preser\'ed  their  first  l.io»pel  in  its  |l  it  was  thi^t  St.  Paul,  being  at  Corinth, 
primitive  [)nrity.  .Some  oi  them  were  \.  and  having  made  a  vt»w  of  a  Nazarite, 
still  in  being  in  the  tinu*  ef  St.  Jerome,  M.  had  his  hair  cut  off  at  Cenchrea.  and 
who  does  not  reproach  tb.em  with  any  ,jput  off  fulfillinir  the  rest  of  his  vow  till 
errors.  They  .were  very  :'.eaious  ob- '  he  shnulil  arrive  at  Jerusalem,  Act*, 
uervers  ef  the  law  of  Alose^  liut  held  .  xv'im.  18.  When  a  person  found  that  he 
the  traditions  of  the  PnariMes  in  wry  j  was  not  in  a  condlti  ^n  to  make  a  vow  of 
great  contempt.  |l  Nazariteship,  or  ha(!  not  l*i!»iire  toper- 

The  word  .\'.:.-  •..■  w.a'j  jtlven  to  Je- ''  f'rni  the  ctremoi.i-s  h  Iv.rgir.g  to  it,  he 
susC'hrist  anil  his  discip  »s  :  m\0.  is  com-  |  cnntenitd  him^U  ly  contributiij;  to  the 
monly  taken  in  a  sense  of  ih  riMon  arid  \  ixpmsc  of  the  sa.iifuc  and  cfferinj^Stf 
contempt  in  such  authors  a>  h.ive  wri:-  iihisc  that  had  n...de  ai:d  tu  til.ed  tl.ia 
ten  ai^aiiist  I'hrisiianty.  I  \ow  :   and  hy  tl'.is   rii;.1is  he  f^ecame  a 

NA/.\R1TKS,  iho>e  iH.v'.er  \\\v  an-  I  pirMkcr  iii  il.c  nn  rii  r.f  such  Nazaritc- 
cient  law  who  m;u!e  a  vow  xi  eb>erviiij;  !ji!>ip.  Wlitn  ^^t.  P  .li-  Ctii.e  to  Jcrusa- 
a  m^ire  than  onriuavy  degree  if  purity,  j  !em,  in  the  yen  •  f  i  arist  vj.  tliC  ap«^- 
as  Samson  and  Jciui  the  Ikipti'Jt.  The  ;  ilc  <:.  J.;n:ts  iho  L  ^s.  witii  tlje  o&er 
Na/arites  cn«;.ij;eil  h\  a  vow  t.^  i:l)s::iin 
from  wine  aod  ail  iiitoxic.uiia:  !  quoi-s  : 
to  let  their  hair  j;rew  wiiiicut  cii::i"."m  r 
shavi;-.i; ;  not  to  rnter  viro  a*-v  l'.cu>o 
that  was  poUuted  h\  h.i\i?j:  .i  I'.e.ul 
ccrpse  in  it :  nor  to  Ih.»  pr.  Si'iit  at  -irv 
funeral.  And  if  h\  cli.r  ce  ;.ny  i  i-.c 
should  h.ive died  in  thtir  pvcsticc,  thcv 
lx*can  Hi^aui  ilie  vhol.-  c:i*!r.  nv  oi 
their  ronsec ration  .\vk\  Nar;»ri:t>':iip  — 
Th!>  cercmonv  p.erer.Vilv  .:-?:cd  eici- 
ca>s.  sometimes  a  mmiii.  ;;•  :!  s.-iu*- 
i:nusibeir  whc'.e  hvcs.  W  h».ji  ::.■•  t:::  •: 
I :  '.*'cT  N.^^.\^llc^h•p  was  .'cccmp  i^r.t;'. 


*vc:arei .  s;iiv;  to  liim  ( Ar:s  xxi.  »*•, 
't,"*  Xh-M,  to  j;uiet  the  mire'.-  cf  the  ccn- 
vtrtt.l  Jj\\s. Wh''»  h.ul  h<x.'\  intVrmfu 
:h::t  hr  evt-ry  ulurc  |  Tv.aihf-il  up  '."..c 
ertirc  aV volition  rf  \\\q  Lv*  it  Mc>^».  he 
c::  •!:•.  to  :•  'n  h;m.-; '.:  t  U.\iv  -"f  ti.r 
f.iiihf'.l  uh.^h.iJ.  a  vow  if  N»rai.:c>!  i'* 


I'.icn  ,  ;.i  1.  c:  lii  »j*t 


l- 


.e 


rjT  :i  tht  r 


\\  'M 


cv  r.s : 


i!ic  •.»^ic^:  hn"i'i:!i:  tht*  ]»:•:>.*'.:  ?»•  t*.c 
dvVT  vl  t';c  ten  p.i.  ^^r.  -  :*.?  r>»  olUrCi-  :i 
the  l^cnl  .\  ho-..imli  tV:-  a  *;:mt-v:f<  riry:. 
a  shclaT."^   t.r  zv.  4\i'..'it\  >ocrtCt, 
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.  au^e  or  povrti'  lliat  U  irrcsistibW,  in 
which  sense  it  i^  iip]«>M'J  to  t'l-.  cdiim. 
Man  n  a  nw^jsArj-  Jf-eM.  if  aU  hii  ;ir- 
tion*  be  so  dcLtruiint-d  by  the  c:.iist  ■■ 
ptvctdiiiK  >JCU  :)>-ti'>:i,tliu(  ntoiie  |Tii1 
actinn  could  pns&i'jly  iiot  liavr  cine  tn 

Els,  r>r  havf  been  ntherwisr  th.m  it 
th  been,  nor  nte  fuiiire  iictioo  c>iii 
pMsUily  nnE  cdiiii:  to  [lass.  nr  br  tither-  . 
wise  than  it  sliall  be.  On  '.'tc  othrr': 
hand,  it  ia  ikncrCtMl.  that  lie  is  u  fnt- 
a^nt,  if  he  be  able  at  any  time,  uniler 
the  causes  and  circumstdnces  he  then 
is,  f>  do  diflcreni  things  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  if  he  be  not  uiiavuidablv  deter- 
mined  in  every  pwtit  of  time  by'ihccir  ; 
cumstances  he  i^  in.  and  the  CHUstshe 
is  under,  tii  An  any  iine  thin^  be  docs. 
and  not  pussiliiv  to  6n  any  other  thing. 
Whether  man  is  a  ncwssary  nr  a  free 
ageut,  ii  a  tjuestiiin  which  has  been  de- 
bated by  writers  nf  the  first,  rmin:  nee. 
Hobbes,C»irmK,Huine.  I^ilmitz.  Kainis, 
Hartley,  PrieNtky,  Edwarilk.  Cn  nilue, 
Tupiady,  and  BvM,,ni.  b:ive  wri'tMxn 
the  side  ol  cu:.:t.'hM:i  :  ikhik-  C'!arki,', 
Kir.E,  Law.  Hi  i.l.  Hi:;':,  i.  Vnw.  Hi  ■  litjt. 
Wnilasiim.  HnisV  y.  It.is.i-.  (Ji-v-nrv. 
and  Huticrwtirih.  ill^L'  writt  ii  .');'ii:',st 
it.    To  Stat?  all  tl"  ir  :;r,;.:ir.iti:-  ti.  this 

■  111)  1.     

■  A:  '• 

nans  supt'use  th:iT  th>  riirtr  nr  I'f  lu-- 
cesuty  charges  liM  a,  thi-  anthur  i<f 
^n  i  that  it  takes  iiwiiy  thi-  fn-rd^m  nf 
the  will,  renders  man  unaceountablc, 
makes  »n  tube  imt-xil.  :,rul  mi'ralitv  nr 
virtue  to  be  no  giti<d  ;  |>rt-chiiii's  ti.e  usi- 
of  tnea-.iS  and  is .  I  the  innst  f;l:.<iiiiy  ten- 
dtncy  'file  N<:res<-.irinnii  dtiiy  tlirsr 
to  be  legitimate  c-ii^-iqwiices.  and  -b- 
Ktves  tlint  tiic  Di-ity  uc'»  nu  ni'irc  ini- 
nioratly  in  (!f en  111:1;  liciMi*  aLtitntk, 
than  in  permitliiii;  all  thf.<^'  im-Ki'ilari- 
ties  whicli  hi-  rmiKl  -.a  eayiv  have  p!'"- 
vented.  The  <Ldii:ulty  is  tli>*  same  rJi 
each  hypnth'.  ^ts.  .\ii  tr  ccs^i'v,  say 
th-y,  dmh       ■   ■' 


he  will  with  his  own.  'i'iial  necessity 
dith  lint  render  acttnns  Icsk  ir.oially 
1-. "  i'.  IS  evident ;  tor  \t  i.ec.i  isiirj  virtue 
■if  iii-itli.i  nii.riil  nor  piaiM-wurtht,  it 
will  r.l^.kw  Ili:it  (i'd  liimse'f  is  not  a 
niiTiil  Ijiii-f;.  heraiise  iie  is  a  nirccssary 
cue  ;  ami  tne  f^i'.icnce  <if  (;hrist  can- 
not lie  goml  bccanse  it  was  necesiary. 
Fjrtiier,  say  they,  ntcessity  dots  not 
preclude  the  use  of  means;'  fur  means 
ui-e  no  less  a|>|i<Hntcd  than  the  end.  It 
was  ordained  that  ('hrist  slioutd  Ik  de- 
1i^'er[tL  up  to  (Lcatli ;  but  be  c  uld  not 
have  been  betrayed  withinit  a  betiwer, 
nor  crucified  without  crocilicrs.  Thfrt 
it  is  net  a  gluiimy  doctiine,  they  allege, 
bi'CanTC  nothing  can  be  more  eonsnla- 
t'iiy  tliun  to  beneve  that  all  things  an 
under  tJie  direction  of  an  ail-wise  Hii- 
iiig  ;  that  his  kin);dom  ruleth  o^'er  all, 
and  that  he  doth  all  things  well  So  far 
from  its  btiiig  inimical  to  hap[nnc3s, 
ih.y  suppose  there-  ran  be  no  solid  true 
hap|]it;iss  without  the  boliet'  cf  it ;  thht 
it  inspires  ^r,itituf!c,  exciti-S  coiifideiice, 
tiarles  I e^i^naliiiii,  pi^ducfi  humility, 
a'll  iituws  thes-.til  to  (iod.  It  is  also 
•ilvoiiied,  that  to  del. V  iii-C'-iMly  is  to 
.'.!■;-  the  foTPkiiuuledrii  «f  (io"!.  and  to 
WT-..-.1  th>'  eCL'pti'e  from  the  h:ind  ot  the 
(rtalcT  and  to  pl.-ne  that  cupricirus 
anl  undi'fi-iable  pviiiciple—tlie  self de- 
I'.TiiiininK  powt-r  I'f  man,  upon  the 
IhiiPiiv  lit  the  universe.  Beside,  say  thfj', 
the  Si:ri)ilure  plac-.  s  tlie  durtrine  beyond 
all  d.iubt,  .i.il>  xxiii.  13,  14.  J.ib,  xxxiv. 
-P  Pinv.  xvi.  A.  U.  xlv  7.  Acts.  sitl. 
'IS.  Kijh  i.  ;i.  1  This 


J.  l,n 


I    MjII. 


■    the 


.   Luke 


'the 


r;tu-n' 


.  may  I 


writ!  rs  f'n  the  subject ; 
and  article  .Mat  Kill  Ai. I  sTS,  and  ['Rt - 

N1X.H(JL0(;Y,  formidof.v^-.-.dend, 
.iiul  '■.;..  disatir^e,  i  r  ei.iinit  latinn :  a 
bunk  aiiiii-iitly  kept  in  cliuiclics  and 
nion.isu-rics,  ivIienMii  were  repstrred 
the  benelaLtori  if  the  san.e.  tile  lime  t>t 
diiir  deaths,  .tnd  die  day^i;!  their  com- 


:intl  the  sime  time  liee  and  i..v-s,:irv 

11..     It  v.asii.Iiili'1:-.  ,-.il,Lii.i;i.nJud;ii 

priois,    aMwt^,    religim-   eani.i.s,    &c. 
riii-  was  f.th.Tv.iie  called  ,.M'-ii:.,r  and 

wiiiUI  iHtriv   t;uns-.   \:'.  he  rli-l  it  v..-' 

lijiitanSy.    Jesus  Chii.t  j.iTe'sarilv   bi-- 

C4iiie  man,  and  di.-d,  vet  be  net.  d  livly. 

:     NKCHOMANf.V.  the  ait  i.f  nveal- 

A  Rwid  man  d-ab  nn-mul1v  and  r.tcu'ssa  ■ 

iiiil   future   evi-ns  In-  eonvei-sini;    wKh 

(dv    i..vc    his  rb.l.hvinVt  vl-intarilv. 

the-  (lead.    See  DivinatUin. 

It  is  part  fiftaeli.ii  pine  ■.'.f  !'!■,■  bles-i-d 

NKONdMIANri,  so  called  linn  the 

ir.  Uive  CM    iiNr!i;-..,;;..u'.'v,  V- T    lieilv.. 

(irte'.;  i-  ■,    i,.  ■,.-.   aild  ■,■.«:■,  '■..:-■.■  siui.ifj-- 

.'..r    it    woiilrl  nr.r.    (,(.    ;:.,;,■  |„..,|v:„  ,s  it 

ii  ,;  ;.   .  „.  <M..  tile  Ci.iHliiii  11  ivbtreif  is 

tl-tur  i.v  ri.n.p.^'si.,.i      N„r  .1  ■(     it.   s.v..'; 

;i.i;ifr:"ect,   thru-;li    sii.rrn-  and   |icrsc- 

the     NeiL-sMirian.    rmder    i>!:.n    tmar  ■ 

vei'iN^  ■i.ediee.re. 

CWtltable.  since  the    Uivi.;.-  ll.-jn,..  d.ies. 

i.oiiiiurv  til  his  r.itin'.id   faeuliies  :  and 

'i:,l  ;..ai:f.ftheAriniRi;.;is\„tem.  "The 
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ther  made  with  iiient  consist^  according 
to  this  system,  not  in  our  bein^  justified 
by  faith,  as  K  apprehends  the  righttous 
ness  of  Christ ;  but  in  this,  that  GikI, 
abrogating  the  exaction  of  perfect  legal 
obedience,  reputes  or  accepts  of  faith 
itself*  and  the  imperfect  obedience  of 
faith,  instead  of  the  perfect  obedience 
of  the  law,  and  t.raciously  accf.unts  them 
worthy  of  thi  reward  of  eternal  life,"— 
This  opininn  was  exairincd  at  the  syni>d 
of  Dort,  and  has  bei  n  canvassed  be- 
tween the  Calvinists  and  Arminians  on 
various  occasions. 


exciiidcd,  and  we  arc  saved  by  free 
grace.— 7.  Faith  alone  receives  the 
Lord  Jesus  and  his  righteousness,  and 
the  subject  of  this  faith  is  a  cominced, 
pt'w'tetit  soul ;  hence  we  are  justified  by 
laiih  alone,  and  yet  tlie  inpvmtent  arc 
not   f<»rgiven. — 8.  Gid  has  fnely  pro- 


mised that  all  whom  he  pr  de&tinated 

to  salvation  shall  not  only  savingly  be- 

hcvc,  but  tl.at  Ik-  by  his   power  shaJl 

prestrve  tliem  fiom  a  total  or  a  final 

nff'jatiicj/ — 9.  Vet   the  believer,    whilst 

'  he   lives  in  th:s  world,  is  to  pass  the 

.tiMi'-*  of  bis  stj<  urning  here  with  fear, 

Towards  the  close  of  the  scventeeih  I  bt  cause  his  warfare  is  not  accomplished, 

century    a    controversy    was    agitated  ;  ai.d  that  it  is  true,  that  if  he  draw  back, 

amongst  the  Knglish  dissenters,  in  which 

the  one  side,  who  were  parti  il  to  the 

writings   of  Dr.  Crisp,   were   charged 

with  Antinomianiamt  and  the  other,  who 

favoured  Mr  Baxter,  were  accused  of 

Neonomianism.    Dr.  Daniel  Williams, 

who  was  a  principal  writer  on  what  was 

called  the  rieonomian  side,  after  many 

things  had  been  said,  gives  the  follow- 
ing as  a  summary  of  his  faith  in  t.fer- 

ence  to  those  subjcctb.— *'  1   (vod  has 

eternally  elected  a  certain  d>  finite  'lum-  j 

ber  of  men  whom  he  will  ni«aUibly  save  ; 

by  Christ  in  that  way  prescribed  by  the 

Gospel. --2.  These  very  elect  are  not 

ptrsonally  justified    until  they  receive 

Christ,  and  yield  up  themselves  to  him, 

but  they  remain  condemned  whilst  i 

converted  to  Christ  —3.  Hy  the  minis 

of  the  Gospel  there  is  a  serious  oiTcr 

pardon  and  glorv,  upon  the  terms  of  the  .'tternitl  life,  to  « very  sincere   believer; 

GosiM-1,  to  all  that  hear  it;    as.d  (iod  !|  which  promise  God  will  certainly  per- 

thereby  rt-quifes  them  to  comply  with'  t»rm,nu  withstanding  the  threatening  of 

the  said  terms.— 4.  Ministers  ought  to  Uhc  ',  ^1^**  law.** 

these  .and  other  Gi>spcl  benefits  as  mo  :    .  ^^•'*.  VViiiiams  maintains    the  condi- 

tives,  assuring  mm  that  if  they  bcli'vc  .ti.njulity  of  the  covenant  of  grace;  but 

they  shall  be  juhiified ;  if  they  turn  t«i    **i^'Init^,  with  Dr.  Owen,  who  also  uses 

God,   they  sliall  live:  if  they  repent, ijtlie  arm  c:,;:./V.'/v/7.  that  "  Christ  under- 

their   sins   shall  be  bVttcd  out ; 'and  l!^'>'»k  that  those  who  were  to  be  taken 

whilst   they  nc\^!ect  thise  duties,  they  li into  this  covenant  should  receive  grace 

cannot  have  a  personal  interest  in  thesf  j|  enabling  ihem  to  comply  witli  the  terms 

respective  Ijenehts. — 3.   It    is    by    the  .'of  it,  fulfil  it«;  c.:nditions,  and  yield  the 

power  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  freely  ex- .  <^dii:ijce  which  (iodri  quired  '       '   " 


Gt)d   will    have    no   pleasure    in  him. 

Wnich  with  the  like  cautions  Gocl  b!ess- 

eth  as  mtans  to  the  saints'  perseverance, 

i  and   tiies;'   by  ministers  shield   be  so 

I  urgtd.— 10.  The  law  of  innt'Cence,  or 

I  mural  law,  is  so  in  force  stiil.  as  that 

;  every  precept  thereof  constitutes  duty, 

jcvcn   to  th'.'   believer;    every  breach 

j  thereof  is  a  sin  deserving  of  death :  tins 

I  law  l)inds  death  by  its  curse   on  eveiy 

i  uobv  lit  vcr,  and  the  ri^ihteousness  for  or 

■  uy  vviiic.i  we  art  justiti  d  l)et«  re  Gi'd.is 

a   r»^nii.)us.i  ss  (at    least)  adequate  to 

mat  law  wiiich  is  Christ's  aUine  righ- 

teousiKss:  and  this  so  imputed  to  the 

l)eii(.ver  as  th  t  God   d<»al3    judicially 

with   him    according  thereta — 11   Yet 


lieves,  yet  is  not  that  very  faith,  and  !  be  absolutely  given.  This  I  affiroR* 
much  less  any  other  work,  the  matter '  ihough  that  b«'  dispensed  ordinarily  in  a 
of  that  righteousness  for  which  a  sinner  1 1  due  use  of  mean:>,  and  in  a  way  dis- 
.    .  _..r-_^   :   _    „  .:.i„i  *_ 1„   __  ji  couutenancuig  idleness,  and   fit  cncca- 

the  use  of  means*"' 
.  abjection,  among  ethers, 
teousncss  of  Christ  alone,  for" which  ihe  \\  was  n»ade  by  several  ministers  in  16.-- 
Gospel  gives  the   believer   a  right   to ji  against    Dr.    William's     Go/f.:."    T'A 


01  tnat  ngiueousness  xor  wmcn  a  sinner  I  cme  use  oi  mean:>, 

is  justified,  i.  e.  entitled  to  pardon,  ac  i  countenancing  idlei 

ceptancc  and  eternal  gloiy,  as  righteous  irai;enient  riven  to  l 

bemre  God  ;  anr!  it  is  the  imputed  righ-  :      i'in*  foilov/ing  obj( 


Sake  vi:  L'iiii.'i's  iij;liicni:;i.es.>,  ;:!:::ii:ij;  Ci;.a  iu  h's  xsv.n!  torniiianUii  Sinners  to 
t]ualiiickiir,!is  .;•  d  uvi-.  of  ou:s  a  iliNpr.sir.;.;  rfv»  .-r.t  :;•  .i. '  ii'licve  in  ( 'liriist.  nor  wlietlier 
:>uborili?iii:».  li'.-li:'.' i. :;::,. ss,  \.'..nLiv  \vf  lie  ;>".■:.  >.s  litV  to b»i!k-VLT3,  und  threat- 
become  capalj.e  ci  Ix-ini^  justified  by  '  ir.'>  iLuin  to  i:nl>elic*vers ;  but  M'bethcr 
Christ's  rigbtcoiisri'jjis.''  it  bj  the  Gospel  under  the  form  of  a 

To  this  among  ether  tilings  *he  an-  now  luw  tbat  thus  commands  or  thitrat- 
swers  "  The  ditlercncc  is  !;Gt,  1.  ens,  or  the  moral  law  on  its  behalf,  and 
Whether  the  Guspel  be  a  new  law  in.  wbethi-r  its  promises  to  believing  ren- 
theScx:inian,  Popish,  or  Arminian  sense. ,' der  such  bLlieving  a  condition  of  the 
This  I  deny.  Nor,  J.  Is  faith,  or  ai:y!  things  promised.  In  another  contro- 
other  grace  or  act  cf  ours,  any  atone-  '  VLTsy,  iiowever,  which  ai'ose  about  forty 
mentforsin,  satisfaction  to  justice,  merit-  .  years  afterwards  among  the  same  de- 
ing  qualification,  or  any  part  cf  that  scriptinn  ut  people,  it  became  a  question 
righteousness  for  which  we  are  justified  '  '^^hcther  God  tUd  by  ids  -^oni  (call  it  law 
at  God  our  Creator's  bm.  This  1  deny  or  Gospvl)  command  unrc^entraic  sinners 
in  places  innumerable.  Nor,  X  Whtihf  r  f"  rrfcnt  and  beUexu^  in  Christy  or  to  do  tmu 
the  Gospel  be  a  law  m^ire  new  than  is  tf-i'K'f  -'^•^"t--  h  ipirit'.u'Mu ^cod  Of  those 
implied  in  the  first  promise  to  ta!Ien  ,  who  tcxjk  the  affirmative  ^ide  of  this 
Adam,  proposed  to  Cain,  and  obty-  i  qu'-stion,  one  party  attempted  to  main- 
ed  by  Abt^l,  to  the  differencing  him  '  tain  it  on  the  ground  ot  the  G(>spel 
from  his  unhelit-ving  brother.  This  I  ben^g  a  new  law,  consisting  of  corn- 
deny.  4.  Nor  whether  the  Gosptl  tx;  a  mands,  promises,  and  threatenings,  the 
law*that  allows  sin,  wiien  it  accepts  such  terms  or  conditions  of  which  were  re- 
traces as  true,  though  short  of  per-  ,  pcntance,  faith,  and  sincere  obedience, 
tection,  to  be  the  conditions  of  our  per-  !  cut  those  who  first  engaged  in  the  con- 
sonal  interest  in  the  benefits  purchased  tnwersy,  though  thty  allowed  the  en- 
by  Christ  This  i  deny.  5.  Nor  whether  ,  coura^ement  to  repent  and  believe  to 
tlie  Gospel  be  a  law,  the  promises  arise  merely  from  the  grace  of  the  Gos- 
whereof  entitle  the  performers  of  its  pel,  yet  con^idered  the  formal  obligation 
conditions  to  the  benefits  as  of  del^t  This  •  to  do  so  as  arising  merely  from  the 
I  deny.  inoral  law,  which,  requiring  supreme 

•' The  difference  is,  1.  Is  the  Gospel' love  to  God,  requires  acquiescence  in 
a  law  in  this  sense;  viz  (t(h!  in  Christ  any  revelation  wriich  he  shall  at  any 
thereby  commandeth  sinners  to  upont  time  make  icnown.  Il'irsiua*  Irenicum  j 
of  sin,  and  receive  Christ  by  a.  true  Jldivardj  07i  the  ll'M,  p.  L\'U;  IVil- 
cpcrative  faith,  promising  that  there-  Uaiim*  Gos/.el  Truth ;  Kdvf.ivds*  Cris/!- 
i»pon  they  shall  be  united  to  him,  justi-  tanism  iiumasktd ;  Chauficvi/n  Xrorio* 
tied  by  his  rij^hteouaUfss,  pardciid,  and  riianim  Uiimabked ;  Maw:,'  View  of 
adopted ;  and  that,  pervvering  in  faith  .  i'ii'lUiinun. 

and  true  holiness,  they  shall  be  finally  \  NKSTORIANS,  the  followers  of 
skived ;  also  threatening  tliat  if  any  Ntstorius,  the  bishop  of  Constantino- 
shall  die  impenitent,  unbelieving,  un-l.ple,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century, 
godly,  rejecters  of  his  grace,  they  shall  \  They  Ulieved  that  in  Christ  thi re  were 
perish  without  relief,  and  endure  sorer  n.  t  only  two  natures,  but  two  persons,  or 
ininishments  than  if  these  flfers  had  not  '  uTrc^mrus ;  of  which  the  cue  was  tfivinr^ 
been  made  to  them  ^ — J.  Il.itii  the  Gos  '  even  the  eternal  word  ;  and  the  other, 
pel  a  sanction,  i  e  doth  Christ  ther^-in ,  ^vhich  was  human^  was  the  man  Jesus : 
enforce  his  commands  of  faith,  repei^t-  that  these  two  persons  had  only  one 
ance,  and  persevei ance.  by  the  af.  re-  asprc: :  that  the  union  betweiii  the  Son 
said  promise^  and  threaieninj^s,  as  mo  of  (iod  and  the  son  of  man  was  formed 
tives  of  our  obedience  '  Hoth  of  ihise  I  in  tue  moment  of  the  virgins  conception, 
affinn,  and  they  deny  :  saying  ihr  Gos- .,  and  was  never  to  be  dii^solvcd  :  that  it 
pel  in  t!ie  hir'grst  v.  iisf  is  an  a()sohite  wns  not,  however,  a  union  of  nature  or 
pr«'iTilse  without  precepts  and  conditions.  ..<>t  person,  biit  only  of  will  and  affection, 
and  a  Gospel  threat  is  :i  bull — 5.  Do  (Nistorius,  however,  it  is  said,  denied 
Uic  Gtispel  promises  of  iKuerits  to  ccr  the  last  i)osition :)  that  Christ  was  there- 
tain  graces,  and  its  threats  that  those  fore  to  bi'  carefully  distin.^uishcd  from 
benems  shall  lie  withheld  and  the  con-  (vikI,  who  dwelt  in  him  as  in  his  temple; 
trary  evils  inflicted  for  the  nr gl'-ct  of  .  and  that  Mary  was  to  be  called  the  mo- 
such  graces,  render  those  graces  the  .  iher  (jf  C'hrist,  and  not  the  mother  of 
condition' of  or.r  personal  title  to  those    (i»Kl. 

benefits  ?— This  they  deny,  and  1  af-  One  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the 
firm,"  &c.  Nestorian  cause  was  Barsumas,  created 

It  docs  net  appear  to  have  been  a    bishoj)  of  Nisibis,  A.  D.  435.    SucKn*^^ 
(JUcsticn  in  'his  Tcntrovtrsv,  whether   bi^  Jtal  and  r-vivt!*:^*  \\\^\.  VSasj. '^^'^X©- 
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rians  who  still  remain  in  Chalclea,  Per- , 
sia,  Assyria,  and  ihe  adjacent  cmntries,' 
cnttsider  him  alcnc  as  their  parent  and  i 
founder.    By  hiui   I'herozes,    the  I*er- 1 
sian  monarch,  was  persuaded  to  expel  j 
those  Christians  who  adopted  tlie  opin  : 
nions  of  the  Greeks,  and  to  admit  the! 
Nestorians  in  their  place,  putting  them 
in  possession  of  the  principal  seat  of  ec- 
clesiastical authority  in  Persia,  the  see 
of  Seleucia,  which  the  patriarch  of  the 
Nestorians  had  always  nlied  even  down 
to  our  time.     Barsumas  also  erected  a 
school  at  Nibibis,  from  v/liidi  proceeded  | 
those  Nestorian  doctors  who  in  tlie  fifth  i 
and  sixrh  centuries  spread  abroad  their 
tenets  through  E);ypt,  Syria,  Arabia,  In- 
dia, Tartary,  and  China.  I 
In  the  tenth  century,  the  Nestorians  ■ 
in  Chaldea,  wiience  they  are  sometimes  i 
called    ChuUlcuns,   extended   their    spi- 1 
ritual  ctjnquests  beyond  Mount  Lnaus,  j 
and  introduced  the  Christian  religion  in 
to  Tartary  properly  so  called,  and  espe- 
cially into    that   country  called    K'ant, 
bordering  on  the  northern  part  of  China. 
The  prince  of  that  country,  whom  the 
Nestorians  converted  to  the  Christian 
faith,  assumed,  according  to  the  vulgar 
tradition,  the   name   of  John  after  his 
baptism,  to  which  he  added  the  sur-i 
name  of  Presbyter,   from  .1  principle  ot 
modesty ;   whence,  it  is  said,    his  sue- ' 
cessors  were  each  of  them  called  Pre.-*-  \ 
;tr  John  until  the  time  of  Gengis  Khan. ! 
But  Mosheim  djservfs,  that  the  famous 
Prester  John  did  not  begin  to  rtijjn  in  Ij 
that  p.irt  of  Asia  before  the  conclciiicn  j" 
of  the  elcvmih  century.    The  Nrsto- 
rians  formed  so  considerable  a  body  of 
Christians,    that   the    missionarirs    ot 
Kome  were  industrious  in  their  endea- 
vours to  rtdoce  thrm  under  the  i)aj)al 
yoke.    Innocent  IV.  in   134:;,  and   Ni 
cholas  IV.  in  1278,  used  their  utmost  ef. , 
forts  for  this  purpose,  but  without  sue. ; 
cess     Til!  the  time  of  pope  Julius  III. 
the  Nestorians  acknowledged  but  one  \ 
patriarch,  who  resided  first  at  Bagdad,  | 
and  afterwards  at  Mc^usul ;  but  a  divi- 
sion arisini;  .imong  them,  in  1j51  the  pa- 
triarchate becanie  divided,  at  least  for' 
a  time,  and  a  new  patriarch  wasccns.-. 
crated  by  that  pope,  wiiose   successors,: 
fixed  their  residence  in  the  city  of  Or- 
mus,  in  the   mountainous  parts  c.f  Per- 
sia, where  they   still    continue,  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Simeon  ;  and  so 
far   down  as  the  seventeenth   century, 
these    patriarchs    pcrsevirred  in    their 
communion  with  the  rhurch  cf  Rome,  j 
but  seem  at  present  to  liave  withdrawn 
themselves  from  it.    The  j^reat  Nesto-  j 
nan  pontiffs,   who   form  the   opposite 
party,   aod  look  ^HU  a  \\06\\k  cv\i  ow 


this  little  patriarch,  have,  since,  the 
year  1559,  been  di-">tinj;U!shed  by  the  ge- 
neral denomination  of  Elias,  aiid  reside 
constantly  in  the  city  of  Mousal.  Their 
spi rituaj  dominion  is  very  extensive, 
takes  in  a  great  part  of  Asia,  and  com- 
prehends also  within  its  circuit  the  Ara- 
bian Nestorians,  and  also  the  Christians 
of  St.  Thomas,  who  dwell  along  the 
coast'of  Malabar.  It  is  observed,  to  the 
lasting  honour  of  the  Nebtorians,  that  of 
hU  the  Christian  societies  established  in 
the  East,  they  have  been  the  most  care-^ 
ful  and  successful  in  avoiding  a  multi- 
tude of  superstitious  opinions  and  prac- 
tices that  have  infected  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches.  Ab.  ut  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  Romish 
missionaries  gained  over  to  their  com- 
munion a  small  number  of  Nestorians, 
whom  they  formed  into  a  congregation 
or  church  ;  the  patriarchs  or  Inshops  of 
which  reside  in  the  city  of  Amida,  or 
Diarbeker,  and  all  assume  the  denomi- 
nation of  Josefth,  Nevertheless,  the 
Nestorians  in  general  persevere  to  our 
own  times  in  their  refusal  to  enter  into 
the  communion  of  the  Romish  church, 
notwithstanding  the  earnest  intrcaties 
and  alluring  dfers  that  have  been  made 
by  the  pope's  legate  to  conquer  their 
iiifl.xible  constancy. 
NEW    JERUSALEM     CHURCH. 

SfC  SWEDENBORGIANS, 

NEW  PLATONICS,  or  Ammoki- 
ANS,  so  called  from  Amnionius  Saccas, 
who  taught  with  the  highest  applaas* 
in  the  Alexandrian  school,  about  the 
conclusion  of  the  second  century.  This 
learned  man  attempted  a  general  re- 
conciliation of  all  sects,  whether  philo- 
sopUlcai  f>r  religious.  Fie  maintained 
that  the  great  principles  of  all  philoio- 
phical  and  religious  truth  were  to  be 
found  equally  in  all  sects,  and  that  they 
differed  from  each  other  only  in  their 
method  of  expressing  them,  in  some 
opinions  of  little  or  no  importance :  aiul 
that  by  a  proper  interpretation  of  their 
respective  sentiments  they  might  easily 
be  united  in  one  b.xly. 

Ammonius  suppf>setl  that  true  phikt- 
sophy  deriverl  its  origin  and  its  con* 
sistence  from  the  eastern  nation<t,  thai 
it  w;js  taught  i-i  the  Ej^yptians  by  Her- 
mes, th.tt  it  was  brought  from  them  tc 
the  Greeks,  and  preserved  in  its  crip- 
nal  i)urity  by  Plato  who  was  the  best  in- 
terpreter of  Hermes  and  the  other  cfi- 
ental  sages.  He  maintained  that  all  tbc 
different  religions  which  prevailed  in 
the  world  were  in  their  original  integ- 
rity Cf  nfr.rniablc  to  this  ancient  philo- 
sophy ;  but  it  unfortunately  happenr<L 
^.UAt.Uic  svinbols  acd  fictioas  under^hi^' 


Kccording  to  tlie  ancient  manner,   the 
aodenti  delivered  their  precepu  and 
doctrirm,  were  in  procesa  of  time 
roneousijr  understood,  both  by  piii 
and  people,  in  «  literal  lenie ;  thai 
ccmequerice  of  this,  the  InvinUe  beings 
and  dxinons  whom  the  Supreme  Deity 
lud  placed  in  the  different  pans  of  the 
universe  as  the  ministers  of  his  provi- 
dence, were  by  the  suggestion!  of  su- 
I>erstition  converted  into  gods,  and  wor- 
shipped with  a  muliiptidty  of  vain  ce- 
remonicc.    He  theiefore  Inssted  that 
all  the  reliRiona  of  all  nations  should  be 
restored  to  their  primitive  standard ; 

viz.      The  ancienl  pld!iimphy  of  the  rant  i 

and  he  asserted  that  his  proji-ct  was 
Kgrceable  to  tlie  intentions  of  Jeaus 
Cnritt,  whom  he  acknowledged  to  be  a 
nmt  OKellent  man,  the  friend  of  God ; 
and  affirmed  that  his  sole  view  in  de- 
scending on  earth,  was  to  set  boundii  to 
the  reisnine  superstition,  to  remove  the 
errors  which  had  crept  into  the  relis>oi> 
of  all  nations,  but  not  to  abolish  the  an- 
cient theology  from   which  they  were 

T^ing  these  principles  for  granted, 
Ammonius  assoaated  the  sentiments  of 
the  Egyptians  with  the  dixtrines  of 
Plato;  and  to  finish  this  conciliatory 
scheme,  he  so  interpreted  the  doctrines 
of  the  other  philosophical  and  religious. 
sects,  by  art,  invention,  and  allegnry.J 
that  they  seemed  to  liear  some  sem- 
blance to  the  l'jg)'ptian  and  I'l^tonic 
systems. 

With  regard  tn  moral  discipline.  Am. 
mcnius  permitted  the  (leopte  to  livvac-. 
cordini;  to  the  law  of  their  country,  and 
the  dictates  of  nature ;  but  u  more  sub- 
lime rule  was  laid  down  fur  the  wise. 
They  were  to  rai«;  alwve  all  terrestrial 
things,  by  the  towerinj;  efliirts  of  holy 
CODtetnplation,  thnsi;  siiuls  wliose  origin 
was  celettidt  anil  divine.  They  were 
ordered  to  extenunle  by  hLini;er,  thirst, 
and  other  mortilicatidiis.  the  slugsi'^ 
body,  which  restraii's  the  liberty  iif  the 
immortal  spirit,  that  in  this  life  they 
might  ei>j<iy  continuuiui  with  ihe  Su- 
preme Heing,  and  ascend  after  death,  j 
active  ntul  unencumlKi't-d,  tu  the  u[ii- 
vcrsal  I'arent,  to  live  in  his  presence  | 
for  ever. 

NKW  TEST.AMKNT.    See  Ihspi- 

NICENIi  CRIiKU.     See  Crked. 

NICOLAITANS.  hpreiics  who  as. 
aumed  thi^  nnme  frum  Njchiilas  of  An- : 
tioch  i  wl)l^  btini;  u  Gentitu  by  birth,  | 
first  embraced  Judaism  and  then  Chris- 
tianity :  when  his  zeal  and  devotion  re-{ 
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the  first  deacons.  Many  of  the  primi- 
tive writers  believed  that  Nicholas  was 
rather  the  occasion  than  the  author  of 
the  infamous  practices  of  those  who  as- 
sumed his  name,  who  were  expreasly 
condemned  by  the  Spirit  of  God  him- 
self, Itev.  ii.  6.  And,  indeed,  their 
opinions  and  actions  were  highly  extra- 
vagant and  criminal.  They  allowed  a 
community  of  wives,  and  made  no  dis- 
tinction between  ordinary  meats  and 
thoae  offered  to  idols.  According  to  Eu- 
sebius,  they  subsisted  but  a  short  time  ; 
but  Tertullian  says,  that  they  only 
chan^d  their  name,  and  that  their 
hcreaies  passed  into  tlie  sect  of  the 
Cain  lies. 

NOETIANS,  Christian  heretics  in 
the  third  century,  followeis  uf  Noetius. 
a  philosopher  of  Epheiu>i,ivhi>pretended 
that  he  was  another  Muses  sent  by  (iod, 
and  that  his  brother  wus  a  new  Aaron. 
His  heresy  conusced  in  affirming  that 
there  was  but  one  person  in  the  God- 
head 1  and  that  ihe  Word  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  were  but  external  denominations 
given  to  God  in  consequence  of  differ- 
ent operations ;  that,  as  Creator,  he  is 
called  Father  I  as  incarnate,  .Von.-  and 
as  descending  on  the  apostles,  Ibl'j 
Gfu>st. 

NONCONFORMISTS,  those  who 
refuse  to  jnin  the  established  church. 
Moncon  fur  mists  in  England  may  be  con- 
sidered of  three  sorts.  I.  Huch  as  ab- 
sent themselves  from  divine  worship  in 
Ihe  established  church  through  total  ir- 
religion,  and  attend  the  service  of  no 
other  ])ersu:ision.-~3.  Such  as  absent 
themselves  on  the  plea  of  conscience  ; 
as  Pret^terians.  Independents,  Bap- 
tists, &c. — 3.  Internal  Nonconformists, 
unprincipled  clertiymrn,  who  ap- 
plaud and  propagate  di'Ctrines  quite  in- 
ctnsistcnt  with  several  of  those  articles 
they  promised  on  Oiith  tn  defi^nd.  The 
wnril  is  generally  used  in  reference  to 
those  ministers  who  were  cjixird  from 
their  living  by  the  act  of  Uniformity, 
ISfi'J.  Thu  numlter  nf  these  was 
ut  two ihtusaiid.  H'>wcver  some  af- 
fect t"  treat  these  men  with  indiRVrence, 
and  su)ipnse  that  their  consciences  were 
mnre  tender  thrin  they  ntvd  be,  it  musf 
be  remcrabend,  that  they  were  men  of 
as  extensive  leiinring.  great  abilities, 
and  pinus  conduct,  at  ever  appeared. 
Mr  Locke,  if  his  opniun  have  anjr 
wi-ight,  calU  them  ■'  worthy,  learned, 
ptiius,  orthddox  divines,  who  did  not 
throw  themselves  out  of  nervice,  but 
were  forcibly  ejected."  Mr.  Boguc 
thus  draws  thnr  character:    "  M  i» 
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afiectii  iiute,  regular,  faitiii'ulj  able,  and 
popular  preachers,    ./j  tu  ttteir  moral 
f/uaUties,  they  were  devout  and  holy  ;  j 
faithful  to  Christ  and  the  souls  of  men ;  i' 
-vvisc  and  prudent;    of  great  liberality 
and  kindness ;  and  strenuous  advocates 
lor  liberty,  civil  and  religious,    •is  to 
theiv    inteUvctual    gualitU's,     thcv     were 
learned,  eminent,  and  laborious.    These  j! 
men    were  driven  from  their  houses,!! 
from  the  society  of  their  friendst  and 
exposed    to   the    greatest    difficulties, 
Iheir  burdens  were  greatly  increased  by 
the  Conventicle  act,  whereby  they  were 
prohibited  from  meeting  fnr  any  exer  | 
cise  of  religion  (alx)ve  live  in  number);] 
in  any  other  manner  than  allowed  byi. 
the  liturgy  or  i)ractice  of  the  Church  of  ' 
England.  For  the  first  offence  the  penal- 
ty was  three  months  imprisonment,  or 
pay  five  pounds;  for  the  second  oflfencc, •; 
six  months  imprisonment,  or  ten  |>ounds;  | 
and  for  the  third  offence,  to  be  tianish-  j 
cd  to  some  of  the  American  plantations; 
for  seven   years,   or  pay  one  hundred  | 
pounds;  and  in  case  they  returned,  toj 
suffer  death  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
By  virtue  of  this  act,  the  jails  were  I 
quickly  filled  with    dissenting   Protes-! 
tants,  and  the  trade  of  an  informer  was ! 
very  gainful.    So  great  was  the  severity  i 
of  these  times,  says  Neale,  that  they  I 
were  afraid  to  pray  in  their  families,  if :. 
above  four  of  their  acquaintance,  who  j 
came  only  to  visit  them,  were  present:' 
some  families  scrupled  asking  a  bless- j- 
ing  on  their  meat,  if  five  strangers  were-j 
at  table.  j 

But  this  was  not  all  (to  say  nothing  of!: 
the  Test  act:)  in    1665.   an  act  wasj! 
brought  into  the  House  to  banish  them;! 
from  their  frit-nds,  commonly  called  the  !i 
Oxford  Five   Mile  Act,  by  which  alli' 
dissenting  ministers,  on  the  penalty  of 
forty  pounds,  who  would  not  take  an 
oath  (that  it  was  not  lawful,  upon  any 
pretence  -ivhatcver^  to  take  arms  against  i 
the  king,  &c.)  were  prohibited  from 
coming  >s'ithin   five  miles  of  any  city, 
town,  corporate,  or  borough,  or  any  place 
where  they  had  exercised  their  ministry, 
and  from  teaching  any  school   Some  few 
took  the  oath  ;  others  could  not,  conse- 
quentlv  suffered  the  penalty. 

In  1673.  "the  mouths  of  the  high 
church  pulpiteers,  were  cnc»juraged  to 
open  as  loud  as  possible  One,  in  his 
sermon  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
told  them,  that  the  Nonconformists 
ought  not  to  be  tolerated,  but  to  be 
cured  by  vengeance.  He  urged  them 
to  set  fire  to  the  faggot,  and  to  teach 
them  by  scourges  or  scorpions,  and  open 
ehcir  ey^s  with  gall." 

tch  were  the  dreidiul  CQU&^c^M^t^u:^ 
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of  this  intolerant  spirit,  that  it  is  sap- 
posed  near  eight  thousand  died  in  prison 
in  tlie  rei(^n  of  Charles  II  It  is  said, 
that  Mr.  Jeremiah  White  hjr]  L-arefuliy 
collected  a  list  of  thos^e  who  had  suffer- 
ed between  Charles  II.  and  the  revolu- 
tion, which  amounted  to  sixty  tht^usand. 
The  same  persecutions  were  carried  OD 
in  Scotland  ;  and  there,  as  well  as  in 
England,  many,  to  avoid  persecution, 
fled  from  thtrir  country. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  these  dread- 
ful and  furious  attacks  upon  the  Dis- 
senters, they  were  not  extirpated. 
Their  very  persecution  was  in  their  fa- 
vour. Tlie  infamous  characters  of  their 
informers  and  persecutors ;  their  piety, 
zeal,  and  fortitude,  no  doubt,  had  influ- 
ence on  considerate  minds ;  aod,  indeedt 
they  had  additions  from  the  established 
church,  which  **  several  clergymen  in 
this  reign  deserted  as  a  persecudng 
church,  and  took  their  lot  among  them.** 
In  addition  to  this,  king  James  suddenly 
altered  his  measures,  granted  a  univei^ 
sal  toleration,  and  preferred  Dissenters 
to  places  of  trust  and  profit,  though  it 
was  evidently  with  a  view  to  restoit 
popjcry. 

King  William  coming  to  the  throner 
tlie  famous  .Toleration  Act  passed,  fay 
which  they  were  exempted  from  suffer- 
ing the  penalties  above-mentioned,  and 
permission  giVcn  them  to  worship  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
consciences.  In  the  latter  end  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign  they  began  to  be  a  tittle 
alarmed  An  act  of  parliament  passed, 
called  the  Occasional  Conformity  Bill» 
which  prevented  any  person  in  oflice 
under  tlic  government  entering  into  a 
meeting-house.  Another,  called  the 
Schism  Rill,  had  actually  obtained  the 
royal  assent,  which  suffered  no  Dissent- 
ers to  educate  thf^ir  own  children,  bat 
n-quircd  them  to  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  Conformists ;  and  which  forbade  all 
tutors  and  schoolmasters  being  present 
at  any  conventicle,  or  dissenting  place 
of  worship ;  but  the  very  day  this  iniqui- 
tous act  was  to  have  taken  place,  the 
Queen  died  (August  1, 1714.) 

But  his  majesty  king  George  I.  being 
fully  satisfied  that  these  hardships  were 
brought  upon  the  Dissenters  for  their 
steady  adherence  to  the  Protestant  suc- 
cession in  his  illustrious  house,  against 
a  tory  and  Jacobite  ministry,  who  were 
paving  the  way  for  a  popish  pretendPTi 
procured  the  repeal  of  thtm  in  the  fifth 
year  of  his  reign  ;  though  a  clause  was 
left  that  forbade  the  mayor  or  other 
magistrate  to  go  into  any  meeting  for  ' 
religious  worship  with  the  ensigns  of  bis 
vifBat.    See  Boguc^s  Charge  at  Mr^ 
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Ktaigla'»  Ordbtathn  ,-  JVeale't  Hittory 
tlfthe  PurUant ;  Le  Laune'i  Plea  for 
the  JVaneon/brmltit;  Palmer'i  JVonran- 
Jbrmitte  Mem,  Martin't  Leciert  on 
Mmeon/brmily  ;  Potinton't  Lccliireti 
Carniah'*  Hittory  of  /^oneonformUy  ; 
Dr.  Calami/'*  Ufi  of  Baxter  ;  Pieree'a 


NONJURORS^,  those  who  refused  to 
take  the  oaths  to  govern menti  and  who 
were  in  coDsequence  under  certain  in- 
capaddes,  ana  liable  to  certain  severe 
pmahjes.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that 
there  are  any  Nonjurors  now  in  the 
kingdom :  and  it  is  well  known  that 
aQ  penalties  hare  betii  removed  both 
fran  Papist!  and  Protestants,  formerly 
of  that  denominatinn,  as  well  in  Scotland 
M  in  Eoglaod— The  members  of  the 
e|riscn»l  churrJi  of  Scotland  have  long 
bceo  aenominatcd  Nonjurors ;  but  per- 
haps they  aic  now  caKed  lo  improperly, 
■■  the  ground  of  their  difference  Irom 
the  establishment  is  more  on  account . 
of  ecclesiastical  than  pnliticul  principles,  i 

NON- RESIDENCE,  the  act  of  not 
residing  on  an  eccleuasucal  benefice. 
Nothing  can  reflect  ^ater  disgrace  on 
ft  clergyman  of  a  pansh.  than  to  receive 
the  emdument  without  ever  visjtioe  his 
parishianers,  and  being  unconcerned  for 
the  welfare  of  their  souls:  yet  this  has 
been  a  reigning  evil  in  our  land,  and 
proves  that  there  are  too  many  who 
care  little  about  the  flock,  so  that  they 
mqrbttt  live  at  ease.  Let  such  remem- 
ber what  an  awful  account  they  will 
have  to  ^ve  of  talents  misapplied,  time 
wasted,  souls  neglected,  and  a  sacred 
office  abused. 

NOVATIANS,  .Vivaiiam,  a  sect  of 
ancient  heretics  that  arose  towards  the 
doae  of  the  third  century ;  sa  called 
tnm  Novatian,  a  priest  of  Home.  They 
were  called  also  Cathaii,  from  u^n;:,-, 
jtww,  q.  d.  Puriuns. 

Novatian  first  separated  from  the 
communion  of  pope  Conieiius,  on  pre- 
tence of  his  being  too  L'an'  in  admitting 
to  repentance  those  who  had  fallen  olF 
if)  times  of  peraecutimi.  He  iniUilged  | 
his  inctinatimi  to  severity  so  f.ir,  as  to! 
deny  that  such  as  had  fallen  into  gross  i 
ainia  especially  those  who  had  aposiati- 
7ed  from  the  Faith  uniter  the  persecu 
tion  Kt  on  foot  by  Dec ius,  were  to  be 
again  rec^i^'cd  into  the  bosom  of  th>' 
chureh  ;  grounding  his  opinion  on  that 
of  St.  Paul :  "  It  is  impossible  for  those 
**  who  wcrr  nice  enlightened,  and  have  I 
"  lasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,  He.  if  they 
•■  shall  fall  awav.  to  renew  them  aenin  ' 
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The  Novatians  did  not  deny  but  a 
person  foiling  into  any  sin,  how  srievniis 
soever,  might  obtain  pardon  by  repent- 
ance) for  they  themsclvesrtcnmmended 
repentance  in  thi:  strongest  terms :  but 
their  doctrine  was,  that  the  chureh  had 
it  not  in  its  power  to  receive  sinners 
into  its  communion,  as  having  no  way 
of  remitting  uns  but  by  baptism ; 
which  once  received  coutd  not  be  rc> 
peated. 

In  process  of  time  the  .\u'saiiant  soft- 
ened and  moderated  the  rigour  of  their 
m.ister's  doctrine,  and  only  refused  abso. 
lution  to  very  great  sinners. 

The  two  leaders,  Novatian  and  No- 
vatus,  were  prescribed  and  declared 
heretics,  nnt  for  excluding  penitents 
from  communion,  but  fi)r  denying  that 
the  chureh  had  the  power  of  remitting 

NOVITIATE,  a  year  of  pnAation 
appointed  fnr  the  trial  of  religious,  whe- 
ther or  no  they  have  a  vocation,  and  the 
necessary  qualities  for  living  up  to  the 
rule,  the  observation  whereof  they  are 
to  hind  themselves  to  b)'  vow.  The  no- 
vitiate lasts  a  year  at  least ;  in  some 
bouses  more.  It  is  esteemed  the  bed  of 
the  civil  death  of  a  notice,  who  expires 
--  the  world  by  profession. 

NUN,  a  woman  in  several  Christian 
countriea,  who  devotes  herself  in  a  clois- 
ter or  nunnery,  to  a  religious  life.  See 
article  Monk. 

There  were  women  in  the  andcnt 
Christian  church,  who  made  public 
prnfeision  of  virginity  before  the  mo- 
'c  life  was  known  in  the  world,  as 
_,.,._nrs  from  the  writings  of  Cy[Hian 
and  TeituUian.  These,  for  distinction'!! 
sake  are  sometimes  called  recictiattical 
Tirg-in»,  and  were  commonly  enrolled  in 
the  canon  or  niDtricula  of  the  church. 
They  differed  from  the  monastic  vir- 
gins chi.tiv  in  this,  that  iliey  lived  pri- 
vately in  tWir  father's  tious's,  whereas 
the  others  lived  in  communities ;  but 
their  prufessiiui  of  virginity  was  not  so 
strict  as  to  make  it  criminal  for  them 
to  m^rry  aft>^rward),  if  they  thought  fit. 
A5  til  the  consecration  iif  virgins,  it  had 
some  things  peculiar  in  it ;  it  was  usu- 
ally p-rformcd  publicly  in  the  church 
by  the  bisliop.  The  virgin  made  a 
public  prnfeSMin  of  her  resolution,  and 
Chen  the  bishop  put  upon  her  the  ac- 
customed habit  <if  sacrid  virgins.  One 
part  of  this  habit  was  a  veil,  called  the 
iacTur»  wlantn ;  anntlier  was  a  kind 
of  mitre  or  coronet  worn  up<in  the  head. 
At  present,  when  a  woman  is  to  be 
made  a  nun,  the  habit,  veil,  and  ring  c^ 
the  candidate  are  carried  to  the  nltar  -. 
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iiearehL  relaiions,  is  conducted  to  the 
bishop,  who,  after  mass  and  an  anthem 
(the  bul)ject  of  whicli  is,  **  that  she  ought 
to  have  her  lamp  lighted,  because  the 
bridegniom  is  coming  lo  meet  her") 
pronounces  the  benediction :  then  she 
rises  up,  and  the  bishop  consecrates  the 
new  habit,  sprinkling  it  with  holy  water. 
"When  the  candidate  has  put  on  her  re- 
ligious habit,  she  presents  herself  before 
the  bishop,  and  sings  on  her  knees 
Jlndlla  ChriBti  sum,  &c.  then  she  re- 
ceives the  veil,  and  afterwards  the  ring. 
by  which  she  is  married  to  Christ ;  and, 
lastly,  the  crown  of  virginity.  When 
>he  is  crowned,   an  anathema   is  de- 


nounced against  all  who  shall  attempt  to 
make  her  break  her  vows.  In  some 
few  instances,  perhaps,  it  may  have 
happened  that  nunneries,  mooasterieSi 
&c.  may  have  been  useful  as  well  to 
morality  and  religion  as  to  literature; 
in  the  gross,  however,  they  have  been 
highly  prejudidal ;  and  however  well 
they  might  be  supposed  to  do  when 
viewed  in  theory,  m  fact  they  are  un- 
natural and  impious.  It  was  surely  far 
from  the  intention  of  Providence  to  se* 
elude  youth  and  beauty  in  a  cloister,  or 
to  deny  them  the  innocent  entoyiDent 
of  their  years  and  sex.    See  Movas* 
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OATH,  a  solemn  riflirmation,  where- i 
HI  we  anj^eal  to  (lod  as  a  witness  of  the ' 
truth  of  wh&t  we  s.iy»  and  with  an  im- 
precation of  his  vengeance,  or  a  renun- 
ciation of  his  favour,  if  what  we  affirm 
be  false,  or  what  we  promise  be  not 
performed. 

"  The  forms  of  oaths,**  says  Dr.  Paley, 
"  like  other  religious  ceremoniesi  have 
in  all   ages  been   various;    consisting, 
however,  for  ihe  most  part,  of  some  bo- 
dily action,  and  of  a  prescribed  form  of 
words.    Amongst  the  Jews,  the  juror 
held  up  his  right  hand  towards  heaven, 
Psal.  cxiiv.  8.    Rev.  x-  5,    (The  same 
form    is    retained    in    Scotland   still.) 
Amongst  the  Jews,  also,  an  nath  of  fi- 
delity was  taken  by  the  servant's  put- 
ting his  hand  under  the  thigh  of  his  lord, 
(sen.  xxiv.  2.    Amongst  the  Greeks  and 
Komans,  the  form  varied  with  the  sub- 
ject and  occasion  of  the  oath  :  in  pri- 
vate contracts,  the  parties  took  hold  of 
each  other's  hand,  whilst  they  swore  to 
the  perfornianci' ;  or  thoy  touched  the 
altar  of  the  god  by  whuse  divinity  they 
swore.    U[)()n  more  solemn  occasions  it 
was  the  custom  to  slay  a  victim,  and  the 
beast  being  8tn:rk-  djicn   with   certain 
ceremonies  and  invocations,  gave  birth 
to  the  expressions,  ts/xvmk  c;>t:y.  fciirc  pac- 
tum t  and  to  nur  Eni*iish  phrase,  trans- 
lated from  these,  'striking  a  bargain.* 
The  forms  of  oaths  in  Christian  coun- 
tries are  also  very  diffi*rent ;  but  in  no 
country  in  the  world  w<>rse  contrived, 
either  to  convey  the  meaning,   or  im- 
press the  obligation  of  an  cath,  than  in 
our  own.    The  juror  with  us,  after  re 
peating  the  pmmise  or  affirhiation  which 
the  oath  is  intt^nded  to  confirm,   adds, 
'  So  help  me  God  ;*  or  more  frequently 


the  substance  of  the  oath  is  repeated 
to  the  juror  by  the  mag^trate,  who  adds 
in  the  conclusion,  '  So  help  you  God.' 
The  energy  of  the  sentence  resides  in 
the  particle  so;  so,  that  is,  hae  legt^ 
upon  condition  of  my  speaking  the  truth, 
or  performing  this  promise*   and  not 
otherwise,  may  God  help  me.    The  ju* 
ror,   whilst  he  hears  or   repeats  the 
words  of  the  oath,  holds  his  right  hand 
upon  the  Bible,  or  other  book  ctintainiDg 
the  four  Gospels,  and  at  the  concluuon 
kisses  the  book.    This  obscure  and  el- 
liptical form,  together  with  the  levitv 
and  frequency  with  which  it  is  admi- 
nistered, has  brought  about  a  general 
inadvertency  to  the  obligation  ot  oaths, 
which  both  in  a  religious  and  political 
view  is  much  to  be  lamented :  and  it 
merits  public  consideration,"  continues 
Mr    Paley,  **  whether  the  requiring  of 
oiiths  on   so  many  frivolous  occasions, 
c special iy  in  the  customs,   and   in   the 
(qualifications  for  petty  uftices,  has  any 
other  effect  than  to  make  them  cheap 
in  the  minds  of  the  people.    A  pound 
of  tea  cannot  travel  regularly  from  the 
ship  t(.  the  consumer   without   costing 
half  a  dozen  oaths  at  least ;  and  the 
same  security  for  the  due  discharge  cJF 
their  office,  namely,  that  of  an  oath,  is 
required  from  a  churchwarden  and  an 
archbishop,  from  a  petty  constable  and 
the  chief  justice  of  England     Oaths, 
however,  are  lavfrl,-  and,  whatever  be 
the  form,  the  ftipufication  is  the?  same." 
i  It  is  f  vident  that  so  far  as  atheism  pre- 
|j  vails,  oaths  can  lx»  of  no  ust».    ••  Remove 
I' God  rnce  out  of  heaven,  ami  there  will 
j  never  be  any  gods  upi.ii  larih.     If  man's 
i  nature  had  not  something  of  subjection 
'in  it  to  a  Supreme    Being,   and    inhc- 
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ent  principles,  clilif>i[if7  him  how  tn 
«have  himsel  Inward  God  and  toward 
ac  rest  of  the  world,  govemmenl  could 
e«r  have  been  inlrnduced.  nor  thDUBht 
f.  Nor  can  there  be  the  least  mutual 
Koritr  between  governors  andgovem- 
i,  where  no  God  is  admitted.  For  it 
I  acknowledging  of  Uod  in  bis  nipreme 
idgment  uver  the  world,  that  is  the 
round  of  an  oath,  and  vpon  which  the 
alidiur  of  all  human  enpagemenia  de- 
cnd.  Historians  bavejusilv  remark- 
i,  thst  when  the  reverence  inr  an  oath 
e^Ui  to  be  diminished  among  the  Ro- 
itOE,  -and  ihe  loose  Epiciirian  aystem, 
fMcb  discarded  Ilie  belief  of  Provi- 
ence,  was  introduced,  thr  Koman  hO' 
tnt  and  prosperity  frotn  that  period 
ecan  to  decline.  "The  Quakers  re- 
iiae  to  swear  upon  any  occasion,  found- 
OB  their  scruples  conceminf;  the  law- 
iutteM  of  oaths,  upon  our  Saviour's 
•rohlbitiDn,  "Swear  wot  at  all,''  Matl 
'.  34.  But  it  «ems  our  I^rd  there  re- 
en«d  to  the  vicious,  wanton,  and  un- 
nthoriied  swearing;  ii 
ourse.  bhiI  not  In  jmlici 
limself  answered  wh 
ipon  oatli.  Matt,  xxvi 
3V.  6l.  The  apoMlf  Paul  alsu  makes 
ae  of  expressions  which  contain  the 
Atnre  of  oaths,  Kom.     9,  1  cor.  xv.  31. 

Cor.  i.  IB.  Gai.i.  ua  Hcb.  vi.l3.  ir. 
)aths  are  nngatoiy,  that  is,  carry  with 
bem  no  proper  force  or  nhlif;ation, 
Uleu  we  believe  that  <;od  will  punish 
abe  swearing  with  more  severity  than 
,  eimple  lie  nr  breach  of  proniise ;  for 
fhich  belief  there  «re  the  following- 
caaoni:  1.  Perjury  is  a  sin  of  greater 
leBbention. — 'J,  It  violates  a  jupi-rior 
imtidence. — 3.  God  directed  the  Israel- 
tea  ID  iwear  <iy  his  name,  Dvut.  vi.  i:>. 
L  SO.  and  VS.S  pleased  to  coiilirm  his 
ovenint  with  that  peofile  hv  an  oath; 
■either  of  which  it  Is  pn.b'ibii-  he 
lave  done,  lint!  he  not  intended  to  re- 
irrwnt  oaiha  us  havnig  some  meaning 
nd  ettect  bejond  the  uhligatinn  of  a 
■are  promise. 

"  PromintarM  oarh^  are  not  bindine 
vheretlie  prnn'iise  itself  w.;ul(l  not  be  so. 
iee  Pkdmisks.  As  oitths  are  designed 
or  the  arcurity  of  the  iniposer,  it  Ir 
nanifesl  thjil  they  must  tie  interpreted 
ind  perrormcil  in  the  ieim:  In  whidi  the 
mpoier  inltmls  them."  Oaths,  al:*. 
ttuat  never  be  taken  luii  in  iti.tttem  of 
mportance,  nor  iriwertiitlr,  and  with- 
«lt  Bodlf  fear.  Palci'i,  ,\l.;r.  Phil.  ch. 
6.  vol,  I.  Crat.  ill-  Jure,  1.  1 1.  c.  13.  $ 
1;  BarroTj'a  Work*,  vol,  i.  ser.  IS; 
9urntf*  KT/milion  ofthr  :!*KA  jfnidt  Ij  slothfulh 

■f  Ihe  Church  of  England  I  I ftr/ir-'   '" 

%Wl»  "!-"  7V;.'/;t  r^r  fmf:-^r.-nnr': 


Doctrine  of  oatlit  ;  Doddridge's  Lec- 
tures, lect  IB9;  Tittotton's  21d  Ser- 
mon t  It'oisely't  Unreaaonabteneta  of 
jfthtUm,  fi.  ISi. 

Oath  o/oUe^RceUas  follows;  "I, 
A.  H.  do  sincerely  promise  and  swear, 
that  I  will  be  faithful,  and  bear  true  al- 
legiance  tn  his  Majesty.  King  George. 
So  help  me  Gi'd."  'rhis  is  taken  D^ 
Protestant  dissenting  ministers,  wben 
licensed  by  the  civil  magistrates,  as  is 
also  thefnilowing: 

Oath  of  Sufirtmacy  ;  "  I,  A.  B.  do 
swear,  that  1  do  from  my  heart  abhor 
detest,  and  abjure,  as  impious  and  he> 
reticai,  that  damnable  doctrine  and  po- 
Ntions.  that  princrs  exrommunicated  or 
deprived  by  the  I'opc.  or  ^ny  authority 
of  the  see  of  Home,  may  be  deposed  or 
murdered  by  their  subjects,  or  any  other 
whatsoever.  And  I  do  declare,  that  no 
foreign  prince,  person,  prelate,  state,  or 
potentate,  hath,  or  ouj-hi  to  have,  any 
jurisdiction;  p'lwer,  pre.emincnce,  or 
liLHJi'iril}-,     eccle^astical    or   spiritual, 

-        ,    ilm,    So  help  me  God." 

el",  the  performance  of 
.  ui  a  superior.  Obedi- 
ence to  GiKl  may  be  considered,  I.  As 
virtual,  which  consists  in  a  belief  of  the 
Gospel,  of  the  holiness  andequityof  its 
precepts,  of  the  truth  of  its  pmmtfe*, 
and  a  true  repentance  of  all  our  sins. 
— 'i,.lcimil  i>b''li'i:f\  *ihich  is  the  prac- 
tice ,!■  .!  •  ii   ■  i'  ■'  :■-  several  graces 


and  1 


:n  the  law 


of  Go<l.  '  . 

This  last  is  only  peculiar  to  a  glnriSed 
stale.  The  tbgalUa  let  are  uiiilir  la 
*4fiftcn re  arises,  1.  Prom  the  relation  we 
stand  in  tn  God  as  creatures,  Psalm 
xcv.  6—3.  From  he  law  he  hath  re 
vealed  to  us  in  !ii^  wiird  pBa  ffl^xix  :', 
■oulii  I  2  Peter,  i.  J.  7.~.i-  From  llie  bleviings 
of  his  providence  we  arc  r'instantly  re- 
ceivin:;,  .\cts,  xiv.  17.  Psalm  cxlv, — 
4.  From  the  love  and  goiidiiesi  of  God 
in  the  grand  work  of  redemption,  1.  Cor. 
vi.  -'}.  As  to  the  mtiun  tf  ihi:  e/viJi- 
fnc<-,  it  must  be,  1.  .Irtiir,  not  only 
avoirling  what  is  prohibited,  but  fer- 
forming  what  is  commanded,  l^ol.  iii.  ft. 
10— L'.  /Vrw«i.i/,.  for  thouKh  Christ  bas 
oljryed  the  law  for  ui  m  a  covenant  of 
works,  yet  he  hath  not  abrogated  it  as 
a  nde  of  life,  Kom  vii.  S3.  Rom.  iii.  31. 
— ;!.  SiHrcif.  l's:ilin  Ii  6.  1  Tim.  i.  5.— 
4.  Mcctiannie,  3prini;in)!  from  love,  and 
not  from  terror,  I  Jiihn  v.  9.  1  John 
ii.  S.  2  Cor.  v.  11,-5.  nm^ea*,  not 
Ifi.  Psalm  xviii.  44. 
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not  one  datv,  but  all  most  be  perform- 
ed, 2.  Pet.  I.  5.  10. — 8.  Perffeiwilt  at  all 
times,  places,  and  occa»ons,  Rom.  ii.  7. 
Gal.  VI.  9.  The  advantages  of  obedience 
are  these,  1.  It  adorns  the  Gospel,  Tit. 
11. 10.— 2.  It  is  evidential  of  grace,  2  Cor. 
V.  17. — 3.  It  rejoices  the  hearts  of  the 
ministers  and  people  of  God,  3  John  2, 
2  Thess.  i.  19,  20— -4.  It  silences  g^in- 
sayers,  2  Pet  i.  11,  12. — 5.  Encourages 
the  saints,  while  it  approves  the  luke- 
warm, Matt.  V.  16. — 6.  Affords  peace  to 
the  subject  of  it.  Psalm  xxv.  12,  13. 
Acts  xxiv.  16. — 7.  It  powerfully  recom- 
mends religion,  as  that  which  is  both  de- 
lightful and  practicable.  Col.  i.  10. — 8.  It 
is  the  forerunner  and  evidence  of  eternal 
glory,  Rom.  vi.  22.  Rev.  xxii-  14  See 
Holiness,  Sanctification  ;   Char- 

nock* 8  JVorks^  vol.  xi.  p.  1212  ;  Til!»ison*8 
Sermons^  ser.  122.  123 ;  Sawins  Sermont 
vol.  1.  ser  4  ;  Rid^ly's  Body  of  Divinity, 
qu.  92. 

OBEDIENCE  OF  CHRIST  is  ge- 
nerally  divided  into  active  and  passive. 
His  active  obedience  implies  what  he 
did ;  his  passive  what  he  suffered.  Some 
divines  distinguish  these.  They  refer 
our  pardon  to  his  passive,  and  our  title 
to  glory  to  his  active  obedience :  though. 
Dr.  Owen  observes,  that  it  cannot  be 
clearly  evinced  that  there  is  any  such 
thing  in  propriety  of  speech  as  passive 
obedience  c   obeying  is  doing,   to  which 

gas&ion  or  suffering  doth  not  belong, 
ff  the  active  obedience  of  Christ  the 
Scriptures  assure  us  that  he  took  upon 
him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  really  be- 
came one.  Is.  xlix.  3.  Phil.  ii.  :>.  Heb. 
viii.  He  was  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  j 
I*  He  was  made  under  the  law  ;"  the 
judicial  or  civil  law  of  the  Jews ;  the 
ceremonial  law,  and  the  moral  law, 
Matt  xvii.  24.  27.  Luke  ii.  22.  Psalm 
xl.  7.  8.  He  was  obe<lient  to  the  law  of 
nature  ;  he  was  in  a  state  of  subjection 
to  his  parents ;  and  he  fulfilled  the  com- 
mands of  his  heavenly  Father  as  it  re- 
spected the  first  and  second  table.  His 
obedience,  1  Was  voluntary,  Psalm  xl. 
6.-2.  Complete,  1  Peter,  ii.  22.-3. 
Wrought  out  in  the  ronm  and  stead  of 
his  people,  Rom.  x.  4.  Rom.  v.  19. — 
4.  Well  pleasing  and  acceptable,  in  the 
sight  of  God.  See  Atonement  ;  Dfrt/A 
cnr/  SiifftTtn^s  of  Christ. 

OBL  ATI »  secular  persons  who  de- 
voted themselves  and  their  estates  to 
some  monaster)',  into  which  they  were 
admitted  as  a  kind  of  lay-brothers.  The 
form  of  their  admission  was  putting  the 
bell  ropes  of  their  church  round  their 
necks,  as  a  mark  of  servitude.  They  | 
wore  a  religious  habit,  but  different  from 
fhat  of  the  monks. 
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OBUGATION,  is  that  by  which  we 
are  bound  to  the  performance  of  any  ac- 
tion. 1.  national  obligation  is  that  wnich 
arises  from  reason,  abstractly  taken,  to 
do  or  forbear  certain  actions.— 2.  Au' 
thoritative  obligation  is  that  which  arises 
from  the  commands  of  a  superior,  or  one 
who  has  a  right  or  authority  to  prescribe 
rules  to  others— S.  Moral  obligation  is 
that  by  which  we  are  bound  to  perform 
that  which  is  right,  and  to  avoid  that 
which  is  wrong.    It  is  a  moral  necessity 
of  doing  actions  or  forbearing  them ; 
that  is,  such  a  necessity  as   whoever 
breaks  through  it,  is,  ibsofiutOf  worthy 
of  blame  for  so  doing.  Various,  however, 
have  been  the  opinions  coocemiiig  the 
ground  of  moral  obligation,   or  wl^  it 
arises  from.    One  says,  from  the  mond 
fitness  of  things ;  another,  because  it  is 
conformable  to  reason  and  nature  ;  ano- 
ther, because  it  is  conformable  to  tmth ; 
and  another,  because  it  is  expedient,  and 
promotes  the  public  good.  A.  late  writer 
has  defined  obligation  to  be  *'  a  state  of 
mind  perceiving  the  reasons  for  actingi 
or  forbearing  to  act**    But  I  canfesi 
this  has  a  difficulty  in  it  to  me ;  becanie 
it  carries  with  it  an  idea  that  if  a  nuui 
should  by  his  habitual  practice  of  iniqai- 
tv  be  so  hardened  as  to  lose  a  sense  of 
duty,  and  not  perceive  the  reasons  wl^ 
he  should  act  morally,  then  he  is  crndcr 
no  obligation.    And  thus  a   depraved 
man  might  say  he  is  under  no  obhgatioo 
to  obev  the  laws  of  the  land,  because, 
through  his  desire  of  living  a  licentious 
life,  he  is  led  to  suppose  that  there 
should  be  none.    In  my  opinion,  a  dif- 
ference should  be  made  between  ohUgO' 
iion  and  a  sense  of  it.    Moral  oUigatioo, 
I  think,  arises  from  the  will  of  Ckd,  as 
revealed  in  the  light  and  law  of  oatare, 
and  in  his  word.    This  is  tending  upon 
all  men,  because  there  is  no  situation  in 
which  mankind  have  not  either  one  or 
the  other  of  these.    We  find,  however, 
that  the  generality  of  men  are  so  &r 
sunk  in  depravity,  that  a  sense  of  obli- 
gation is  nearly  or  quite  lost.  "  Still,  how- 
ever, their  losing  the  sense  does  not  ren- 
der the  obligation  less  strong.    '*  Obli- 
gation to  virtue  is  eternal  and  imroott- 
b!c,  but  the  sense  of  it  is  lost  by  sin." 
See  IVarbiirtons  Legation,  vol.  i.  p.  58- 
46,   8cc.    Paley^s  Moral  philofopky^  p.  54* 
vol.  i.    liobinsms  Preface  to  tJie  Fonrt* 
Volume    of    Sanrins    Sermona ;    Mdton^f 
Christian  Momls,  scr  23,  p.  '256,  vol.  ii. 
Doddrid'^s  Lcct,  lect  52  ;   Grovels  PhJl 
vol.  it.  p.  66. 

OBSERVATION.  See  Mind. 

(ECONOMY.  SeeDisPENSATiov. 

(ECONOMISTS,   a  sect  of  philoso- 
phers in  France,  who  have  made  a  great 
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loise  in  Europe,  and  are  generally  sup- 
X)scd  to  have  been  unfiicndly  to  reli- 
sion.  The  founder  ot  this  sect  was  Dr. 
DuquesDoi,  who  had  so  well  insinuated 
limself  into  the  favour  of  Louis  XV. 
iiat  the  king  used  to  call  him  his  Think- 
er. The  &cct  was  called  Economistt^ 
Kcanse  the  economy  and  order  to  be 
introduced  into  the  finances,  and  other 
means  of  alleviating  the  distresses  of  the 
seoptes  were  perfietually  in  their  mouths. 
rbe  abbe  BarrucI  admits  that  there  may 
[lave  been  some  few  of  them  who  direct- 
ed their  speculations  to  no  other  object ; 
tet  he  bnngs  very  sufficient  proof  that 
the  aim  of  the  majority  of  the  sect  was 
to  distribute  the  writmgs  of  Voltaire, 
Diderot,  and  others,  and  thus  to  eradi- 
cate from  the  minds  of  the  [>eople  all  re* 
verence  for  divine  revelation.  See  Phi- 

LOSOPBISTS. 

OFFERING,  or  Oblation,  denotes 
whatever  is  sacrificed  or  consumed  in 
the  worship  of  Gud.  For  an  account  of 
the  various  offerings  under  the  law,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  book  of  Leviti- 
cu.    See  also  Sacrifick. 

OFnCEHS  CHURCH  See  Church, 
Deacon,  Elder. 

OFFICES  OF  CHRIST  are  genc- 
raDy  considered  as  threefold.  1.  A  pro- 
phet to  enligjhten  and  ifistruwt,  John,  vi. 
14«  John,  ill.  2. — 2,  a  priest  to  make 
atonement  for  his  people.  Isaiah,  liii. 
Nteb.  viii.— 3.  A  king  to  reign  in,  and 
rule  over  them,  Zech.  xi.  9.  Psal.  ii.  6. 


a-ticles  Intercesssion,  Media- 
tor, &c. 

OMEN  is  a  word  which,  in  its  pro* 
per  sense,  signities  a  sign  or  indication 
of  some  future  event,  especially  of  an 
alarming  nature.  Against  the  lie  lief  of 
omens  it  is  tjt)scr\ed»  that  it  is  contrary 
to  every  principle  uf  suund  philosophy : 
and  whoever  has  studied  the  writings  of 
Sc  Paul  must  be  convinced  that  it  is  in- 
consistent with  the  spirit  of  genuine 
Christianity.  We  cannot  pretend  to 
discuss  the  sul)ject  here,  but  will  pre- 
sent the  reader  with  a  quotation  on  the 
other  side  <}f  the  question.  '*  Though 
it  be  true,"  says  Mr.  Toplady,  "  that 
all  omens  are  not  worthy  of  observa- 
tion, and  though  they  should  never  be  so 
regarded  as  to  shcck  our  fortitude,  or 
diminish  our  confidence  in  God,  still 
they  are  not  to  be  constantly  despised. 
Small  incidents  have  sometimes  been 
prelusive  to  great  events ;  nor  is  there 
any  superstition  in  noticing  these  appa- 
rent prognostications,  though  there  may 
be  much  superstition  in  being  either  too 
indiscriminately  or  too  deeply  swayed 
hjr  them."— TV/i/cc/f/'a  Jiorks,  vol,  iv. 
p.  192, 


OMNIPOTENCE  OF  GOD  is  his 
almighty  power.  This  is  essential  to 
his  nature  as  an  iniinite,  independent, 
and  [)erfect  being.  I'he  power  of  God 
is  divided  into  absolute,  and  ordinate  or 
nctuaL  Abtohae  is  that  whereby  God 
is  able  to  do  that  which  he  will  not  do^ 
but  is  possible  to  be  done.  Ordinate  is 
I  that  whereby  he  doeth  that  which  he 
'  hath  decreed  to  do.  The  power  of  God 
may  be  more  especially  seen,  1.  In  crea- 
tion, K(im.  i.  20-  Genesis,  i. — 2.  In  the 
preservation  of  his  creatures,  Heb.  i.  3. 
Col.  i.  16,  17.  Job,  xxvi. — S.  In  the  re- 
demption of  men  by  Christ,  Luke,  i. 
35,  37.  Eph.  i.  19.— 4.  In  the  conver- 
sion of  sinners,  Psal.  ex.  3.  2  Cor.  iv.  7. 
Rom,  i.  16. — 5,  In  the  continuation  and 
success  of  the  Gospel  in  the  world. 
Matt.  xiii.  31.  32  —6.  In  the  final  perse- 
verance of  the  saints,  1  Pet.  i.  5.-^7 ,  In 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  1  Cor.  xv. 
—8.  In  making  the  righteous  happy  for 
ever,  and  punishing  the  wicked,  Phil, 
iii.  21.  Matt,  xxv,  34,  6cc.  See  GHl*a 
Body  of  Div,  vol.  i,  oct.  edit.  p.  77; 
Charnoch'o  Works,  vol,  i.  p.  423 ;  Sau- 
rin's  Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  157;  IHUotsonCa 
Sermons,  ser.  152. 

OMNIPRESENCE  OF  GOD,  is 
his  uUquity,  or  his  being  present  in 
evtvy  place.  This  may  be  ai-^ued  from 
his  infinity,  Ps.  cxxxlx.  his  power, 
whidi  is  every  where,  Heb  i.  3 ;  his 
providence.  Acts,  xvii.  27,  28,  which  sup* 
plies  all.  As  he  is  a  Spirit,  he  is  so  om- 
nipresent as  not  to  be  mixed  with  the 
creature,  or  divided,  ))art  in  one  place, 
I, and  part  in  another;  nor  is  he  multi- 
|,  plied  or  extended,  Lut  is  essentially  pre- 
jl  sent  every  where.  Fmin  the  consiclera- 
tiun  of  tliis  attribute  we  shcAild  learn  to 
fear  and  reverence  God,  Psal.  Ixxxix. 
7.  To  derive  consolation  in  the  hour  of 
distress.  Is.  xliii,  2.  Ps.  y.W'u  1.  To  be  ac- 
tive  and  diligent  in  holy  services,  Psal. 
cxix.  168.  Sec  Chavnoc/c'a  JVorhs,  vol. 
i.  p.  240  ;  Abemethrfit  Sermons,  ser.  7  ; 
Uti-we*8  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  108,  110;  SaU" 
rin's  Sermons,  vol.  i.  ser.  3  s  G ill's  iio- 
dit  of  Div*  b,  i:  Si^ct,  vol,  viii.  No. 
565,  571 ;  Tillotson's  Sermons,  scr.  154. 

OMNISCIENCE  OF  GOD  is  that 
perfection  by  which  he  knows  all  things, 
and  is.  1.  Infinite  knowledge,  Ps.  cxlvii. 
5. — 2.  Eternally,  generally  called  fore, 
knowledge.  Acts,  xv.  18.  Isa.  xlvi-  10, 
Eph.  i.  4.  Acts,  ii.  23.-3.  Universal, 

. i: M.^  ^11 «.• ^f^^^_ 


present,  and  to  come.    He  knows  all  by 
his  own  essence,  and  not  derived  from 
any  other ;  not  success! vclv^  'c^  ^^  ^^ 
but  indf pcnd«:ttt\\ss  dv»\:4^Qo\N^\\\W\^^ 
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and  perpetually,  Jer.  x.  6,  r.  Rom.  xi. 
^3. — 5.  This  knowledge  is  peculiar  to 
himself,  Mark,  xiii.  32.  Job,  xxxvi.  4. 
and  not  communicable  to  any  creature. 
-—6.  It  is  incomprehcnsi!)le  to  us  how 
God  knows  all  things,  yet  it  is  evident 
that  he  does ;  for  to  suppose  otherwise 
is  to  suppose  him  an  imperfect  being, 
and  directly  contrary  to  the  revelation 
he  has  given  of  himself,  1  John,  iii.  20. 
Job  xxviii.  24.  Job,  xxi.  22.  See  Char. 
iioek't  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  271  :  Jlbenitt/iu's 
Hermons,  vol.  i.  p.  290,  306 :  Jfnpc's 
IVorks,  vol.  i.  p.  102,  103  ;  C/^'s  Div. 
vol.  i.  p.  85,  oct. 

OPHITES.    See  Serpentikians. 

OPINION  is  that  judgment  which 
the  mind  forms  of  any  proposition,  for 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  which  there  is 
not  sufficient  evidence  to  produce  abso- 
lute belief. 

ORACLE,  among  the  Heathens,  was 
the  answer  which  the  gods  were  sup- 
posed to  give  to  those  who  consulted 
them  upon  any  affair  of  importance-. 
It  is  also  used  for  the  god  who  was 
thought  to  give  the  answer,  and  for 
the  space  where  it  was  given.  Lt-arn- 
ed  men  are  much  divided  as  to  the  source 
of  these  oracles  Some  suppose  that 
they  were  only  the  invention  of  priests ; 
while  others  conceive  that  there  was  a 
diabolical  a^rency  employed  in  the  busi- 
ness. There  are,  as  one  observes,  se- 
veral circumstances  leading  to  the  for- 
mer hypothesis :  such  as  the  glrx)my  so- 
lemnity with  which  many  of  them  were  j 
delivered  in  caves  and  subterraneous 
caverns ;  the  numerous  and  disagreea- 
ble ceremonies  enjoined,  as  sometimes 
sleeping  in  the  skins  of  beasts,  bathing, 
and  expensive  sacrifices;  the  ambigu- 
ous and  unsatisfactory  answers  fre- 
quently returned  :  these  Icwik  very  much 
like  the  contrivances  of  artful  priests  to 
disguise  their  villany  ;   the  medium  of 

griests.  speaking  images,  vocal  ^pves, 
:c.  seem  much  to  cnnfinn  it.     On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  may  credit  the  rela- 


ing  that  they  were  in  being  in  the  dayf 

of  Julian,  commonly  called  the  apouate, 

and  that  this  emperor  himself  consulted 

them  ;  nay,  farther,  say  they,  f history 

^  makes  mention  of  several  lawsjpublish' 

ed  by  the  Christian  emperors.  Theodo- 

sius,  (jratian,  and  Valentioian,  to  punish 

persons  who  interrogated  them,  even  in 

i  their   days ;    and  that  the  Epicureans 

!  were  the  first  who  made  a  jest  of  this 

;  superstition,  and  exposed  the  roguery  of 

its  priests  to  the  people. 

But  on  the  other  side  it  is  observed, 
1.  That  the  question,  properly  st^ed,  is 
not.  Whether  oracles  became  extinct 
immediately  upon  the  birth  of  Chriatt  Of 
from  the  veiy  moment  he  was  bom; 
but.  Whether  they  fell  gradually  into 
disesteem,  and  ceased  as  Christ  and  his 
Gospel  became  known  to  mankind.^ 
And  that  they  did  so  is  most  certain 
from  the  concurrent  testimonies  of  the 
fathers,  which  whoever  would  endea* 
vour  to  invalidate,  may  equally  give  up 
the  most  respectable  traditions  and  re- 
lations of  every  kind. 

2dty,  But  did  not  Julian  the  apostate 
consult  these  oracles^  We  answer  ia 
the  negative :  he  had,  indeed,  recoane 
to  magical  operations,  but  it  was  because 
oracles  had  al reach'  ceased ;  for  he  be- 
wailed the  loss  of'^them,  and  assignol 
piuful  reasons  for  it ;  which  St.  Ofiil 
has  vigorously  refuted,  saying,  that  he 
never  could  have  offered  such,  butfropi 
071  unrjillintfnt:f,fi  lo  ackyiowlcdge,  thai, 
when  the  *ivorld  had  received  the  light  of 
Christ,  the  dominion  of  the  devil  «o<  at 
071  end 

odly.  The  Christian  emperors  do,  in- 
deed, seem  to  condemn  the  hapersrition 
i  and  idolatry  of  those  who  were  still  for 
I  consulting  oracles;  but  the  edicts  of 
I  those  princes  do  not  prove  that  oracles 
I  actually  existed  in  their  times,  any 
I  more  than  that  they  ceased  in  conse- 
i  que  nee  of  their  laws.  It  is  certain  that 
i  they  were  for  the  most  part  extinct  bc- 
i  fore  the  conversion  of  Const  an  tine. 


tion   of  ancient  writers,    eitht-r  among  I'l     4ihly»  iSome   Epicureans  might  ^nc^t- 


Heathens  or  Christians,  this  hyj)othesis 
will  hardly  account  for  miiny  of^  the  in- 
stances they  mention.  y\nd  since  it  can- 


;  «  Jes:    of  th:'::  frupt^rstitinn  ;  however,  the 

;  Epicurean  pliilosopher  Celsus,   in  the 
second  cer-turv  of  the  church,  was  for 


not  be  proved  cither  impossible  or  un-  |cryini;  upilu*  excellency  of  several  ora 


scriptural,  is  it  not  probable  that  God 
might  sometimes  permit  an  intercourse 
with  infernal  spirits,  with  a  dtsiRn.  in 
the  end,  to  turn  this  and  every  other 
circumstance  to  his  own  glory 


;cles,  a<  :ij);wA.i.s  at  large  from  Origcn's 
seventh  ixmii  i*\;ainst  him. 

Anuait;  tlie  .lews  there  were  several 
sorts  ol  /•:;."  oracles.  They  had,  first, 
oracles  that  were  delivered  viva   rod ; 


\ 


Respecting  the  cessation  of  these  ora-  |jas  when  God  spake  to  Mises  face  to 
cles,  there  have  been  a  variety  of  cjpin- 1|  face,  and  as  one  friend  speaks  to  aoo- 
ions.  It  has  been  generally  held,  in-  •';  ther,  Numb.  xii.  8.  Secondly,  Prcphc- 
deed,  that  oracles  ceased  at  the  birth  of '  tical  dreanis  st- nt  by  (*ud ;  as  the  dreams 
Jesus  Christ ;  yet  some  have  endeavour  ,■  which  (xods  ent  to  Joseph,  and  which 
od  to  maintain  the  conttaw,  by  ^hov-    forcicld  his  future  gi-eatness?  Gen.  xx^"i« 
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S,  6.  Thtnliy,  Visions ;  as  when  u  pro- 
phet in  an  ecuiy,  hting  neither  pro- 
perty asleep  nor  awake,  had  supema- 
tnnl  revelations.  Gen.  xv.  t  Gen.  xlvi. 
-■  Fourthly,  The  oracle  of  the  Uiim 
and  Thatncniin,  which  was  Qcciimpanied 
with  the  ephnd,  or  the  pectorrtl  woni  by 
the  high  priest,  and  m\ch  God  had  en- 
titled with  the  gift  of  fnretelline  things 
to  come.  Numb.  xii.  6.  loel  ii.  28.  Thii 
manner  of  inquiring  of  the  Lord  was  of- 
ten made  use  of,  fnim  loithua's  lime  to 
the  erection  of  the  temple  at  Jerma- 
lem.  Fifthly,  After  the  building  uf  the 
teoDpIc,  they  generally  consult rd  tlie 
prophela,  who  were  frequent  iii  the 
kU^dotns  of  Jud^h  and  Israel.  Fr.»n 
Haggai  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  who 
are  the  last  of  the  propheti  that  have 
any  of  their  writinKS  retnaining,  the 
Jews  pretend  that  God  gave  them  what 
they  call  Bathka!,  die  Daughter  of 
the  Vmce,  which  was  a  eupernaiural 
manifeitation  of  the  will  of  God.  which 
wa«  performed  either  liy  a  strong  in. 
juration  or  internal  voice,  or  else  by  a 
aemiUe  and  external  voice,  which  was 
heard  by  a  number  of  periwns  Miflicient 
ta  bear  testimony  of  it.  For  example, 
such  wasthe  vo^ce  that  was  heard  at  tlie 
baptism  of  Jesus  Christ,  saying.  This  is 
tny^heloved  Son,  Sic.  Matt.  iii.  17, 

The  scripture  affords  us  exampiri 
Ilkewitenf  pri.fane  oracles.  I!a!aam  a1 
the  inatigatinn  of  his  own  spirit,  and 
urged  on  by  I'.ia  avarice,  tearing  to  lose 
the  recompense  i!i3t  he  was  promiv-d 
Iqr  Balak,  Kin^  of  the  Moabitrs,  »uggt:<>ti 
a  diabolical  ixpedicnt  to  this  priice  of 
nraking  ihc  Israelites  fall  into  idolritry 
aod  fornication,  [Numb.  x\iv.  11.  Numb. 
xxxi.  16.)  by  whicl)  he  assures  him  <{  a 
certain  victory,  rx  at  ii'asl  of  roiisidera- 
b'e  advantagr  ii-jaii-st  the  neopli-  of 
God. 

Micaiah,  the  son  irf  Imlah,  a  piviphet 
of  the  Lord,  suj's  (i  Kings,  xxii.  ^^0. 
&C.)  th-it  he  saw  thi-  .Mniighty.  sitting 
upon  histlirmic.  niid  iJl  the  host  of  he;t- 
ven  rLiiiid  aljout  him  ',  :iTid  the  Lmtl  said, 
Who  shall  [tmpt  Ahai>,  king  «f  \%t:vA. 
that  he  may  gi>  to  war  with  Uainnth 
CHlead.  and  fall  in  Lh-.'  bjttle.'  One  an- 
swered after  one  manner,  and  another 
in  anuther.  At  the  same  time  an  evil 
spirit  present'd  himself  bef')rc  the  I<nn], 
and  aaid,  1  will  si-duce  bim.  And  the 
Lord  Sliced  him,  llnwf  To  which  Sa 
tan  answered,  I  will  go  anil  lie  a  lying 
»IHrit  in  the  Riinith  uf  hia  pr><l>llt'ts.  .\nd 
the  Lord  said,  (io,  and  tl^ou  khalt  pre- 
vail. This  dialogue  clearly  proves  these , 
twn  things  ;/ri.'  that  the  devil  cirUd  (I'll 
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could  inipre  the  false  prqihets,  sorce-.- 
en,  and  magicians,  and  make  them  de- 
liver false  oracles.  See  Vandale  and 
PomenclW*  Hill,  dt  One.  Poiteft 
Greek  Aatiguiiiea.  vol.  i.  b.  2.  ch.  7  ; 
EdxBord-t  Hue.  of  Red.  p.  408  ■  Far- 
meran  Mir.  p.  281. 28J;  Ene.  Brll.at- 
licle  Oracle. 
ORAL,  delivered  by  the  mouth,  not 

ORATORY,  a  name  given  by  Chris- 
uis  to  certain  places  of  religious  wor- 

In  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  the  term 
a   rjKTyfKi,  houses  of  prayer,   <»  oro- 
rirx,    is  frequ<'utly  given  to  churchea 
general,  of  which  there  are  innumera- 
'incesin anci'.'nt  Christian  writers. 
some  canii'is  the  name  oratory 
confined  i»  private  chapels  or 
places  of  worship  set  up  for  the  conve- 
nience oF  private  families,  yet  still  de- 
pending on  the  parochial  churchea,  ai»d 
differing  from  them   in  this,  thit  they 
were  oidy  places  uf  prayer,  but  not  for 
celebrating  the  communion :  fnr  if  that 
were  at  any  lime  allowed  to  private  fa- 
milies, yet,  at  least,  upon  the  great  and 
solemn  festivals,  they  were  to  resort  for 
comtruninn  to  the  parish  churches. 

Oraiory  is  used  among  the  Knmanists 
for  a  aloset,  'ir  tittle  apartment  near  a 
bed-chamber,  furnished  with  a  little  al- 
tar, cruafix.  &c.  fur  private  devotion. 

Oratory.  J'rIeiU  qfihe.  Th-rewere 
two  congregation',  i  f  religions,  one  in 
Italy,  the  nlher  i<>  France,  which  were 
jv  this  name. 
The  Priests  of  the  Oratory  in  Italy 
had  for  their  founder,  St  Philip  de  Nen, 
a  native  of  Florence,  who,  in  the  vear 
ima,  foutKled  at  K<  me  the  Coofrater- 
nity  .,f  the  Holy  IVinily.  This  society 
ori^nally  Cunusted  ■■t  but  htteen  poor 
pers'iiM,  who  assembled  in  the  church 
of  St.  Sjvicur,  in  catn/io,  every  first 
Sundiiy  in  thr  month,  t'l  practise  the  ex- 
ercises of  pi-  ty  di-*crib^d  by  the  holy 
foundfr.  Afterwards  their  number  in- 
creasing hy  the  aildilion  of  several  per- 
sons <if  di^tinciinii  to  the  society,  9t 
Philip  pniceedi-d  to  estBl>lish  a  hrMpital 
fur  the  rccrp'inn  of  poor  pilgrims,  who, 
coming  to  Home,  to  visit  the  tombs  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  wer>-  obliged,  for 
waiit  of  a  ludging,  to  lie  in  the  streets, 
and  at  the  doors  of  charchet.  For  thit 
charitable  purpose,  p(>pe  Paul  IV.  gave 
to  the  «rciety  (he  parochial  church  nf 
St.  Hemdict,  cIok  by  which  w.is  built 
a  hospital,  lo  large,  that  io  the  Jubi'ee 
I  year  IfioO,  it  rec-ived  M,SOi}  men,  and 
<i  -J^.SOO  women,  whucanne  in  pilgrimage 
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-were  established  on  the  model  of  those  u  numerous,  "  The  observance  of  it,"  says 
in  Italy,  and  owe  their  rise  to  cardinal  ||  Dr.  Blair,  *'  serves  to  correct  that  oeEli 


BeruUe,  a  native  of  Champagne,  who 
resolved  up«)n  this  foundation  in  order  to 
revive  the  splendour  of  the  ecclesiastical 
state  which  was  great  sunk  through 
the  miseries  of  the  ci\il  wars,  the  in- 
crease of  heresies,  and  a  general  cor< 
niption  of  manners.  To  this  end  he  as- 
sembled a  community  of  ecclesiastics, 
in  1611,  in  the  suburb  of  St.  Jamcfs- 
They  f)btained  the  king's  letter  patent 
for  their  establishment ;  and,  in  1613 ; 
pope  Paul  V.  approved  this  congrega- 
tion, under  the  title  of  the  Oratory  of 
Jeaiia, 

This  congregation  consisted  of  two 
sorts  of  persons ;  the  one,  as  it  were,  in- 
corporated ;  the  other  only  associates : 
the  former  governed  the  houses  of  this 
institute ;  the  latter  were  only  employed 
in  forming  themselves  to  the  life  and 
manners  of  ecclesiastics.  And  this  was 
the  true  spirit  of  this  congregation,  in 
which  they  taught  neither  human  learn- 
ing nor  theolopy,  but  only  the  virtues  of 
the  ecclesiastical  life. 

ORDER,  method;  the  established 
manner  of  performing  a  thing.  Nothing 
can  be  more  beautiful  in  religion  and 
morals  than  order.  The  neglect  of  it 
exposes  us  to  the  inroads  of  vice,  and 
often  brings  upon  us  the  most  perplex- 
ing events.  Whether  we  consider  it  in 
rcTerence  to  ourselves  our  families,  or 
the  church,  it  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. As  to  xhcjirst,  order  should  b  e 
attended  to  as  it  respects  our  principles, 
Heb.  xiii.  9.  James  i.  8:  our  tempers, 
Prov.  xvii.  14.  Eph.  iv.  31 ;  our  con- 
versation. Col.  iv.  6  ;  our  business  Prov 


gence  which  makes  us  omit  some  duties, 
and  that  hurry  and  precipitancy  which 
makes  us  perform  others  imperfectly. 
Our  attention  is  thereby  directed  to  its 
proper  objects.  We  follow  the  straight 
path  which  Providence  hath  pointed  oat 
to  us ;  in  the  course  of  which  all  thedif- 
ferent  business  of  life  presents  itself  re- 
gularly to  us  on  every  side."  Scr.  vii. 
li.  p.  22. 

ORDERS,  by  way  of  eminency,  or 
holy  orders,  denotes  a  character  peculiar 
to  ecclesiastics,  whereby  they  are  let 
apart  for  the  ministry.  This  the  Ro- 
manists make  their  sixth  sacrament.  In 
no  reformed  church  are  there  more  than 
three  orders,  viz.  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons.  In  the  Romish  church  there 
are  seven,  exclusive  of  the  episcopate ; 
all  which  the  council  of  Trent  enjout 
to  be  received  and  believed  on  pain  of 
anathema.  They  are  distinguished  inta 
petty  or  secular  orders,  and  major  or 
sacred  orders.  Orders,  the  petty  or  mi- 
nor, art  four,  viz.  those  of  door-keep- 
ers, exorcist,  reader,  and  acolytb.  at- 
crcd,  or  major,  are  deacon,  priest,  ud 
bishop. 

ORDERS,  RELIGIOUS,  are  cm* 
gregations,  or  societies  of  monasteries 
living  under  the  same  superior,  in  the 
same  manner,  and  wearing  Uie  saine 
habit.  Religious  orders  may  be  rrdnoed 
to  five  kinds.viz.  monks,  canons,  knijriits, 
mendicants,  and  regular  clerks.  White 
order  denotes  the  order  of  regular 
canons,  of  St  Aw.  ustine.  Black  ordsr 
denotes  the  order  of  St  Benedict.  Or- 
ders religious  military  are  those  insti- 


xxii.  29  ;  our  time,  Ps.  xc.  12.  Eccl.  iii.  i  tutcd  in  defence  of  the  faith,  and  pri 
1;  our  recreations  :  and  our  general  :i  vilej^ed  to  say  mass,  and  who  are  pro- 
conduct,  Phil.  i.  27.   2  Pet  i.  5,  &c.—  I  hibited  marriage.  &c.    Of  this  kind  are 


2.  Jls  it  regards  our  families,  there 
should  be  order ;  as  to  the  ecf^nomy  or 
management  of  its  concerns,  Matt  xii. 
25 ;  as  to  devotion,  and  the  time  of  it, 
Jos.  xxiv.  15;  as  to  the  instrucdon 
thereof,  Eph.  vi.  1.  Gen.  xviii.  19. 
2  Tim.  i.  5. — 3.  In  resfieci  to  the  church, 
order  should  be  observed,  as  to  the  ad- 
mission of  members,  2  Cor.  vi.  15 ;  as 
to  the  administration  of  its  ordinances, 
1  Cor.  xiv.  33.  40 :  as  to  the  attendance 
on  its  worship,  Ps.  xxvii.  4 ;  as  to  our 
behaviour  therein.  Col.  i.  10.  Matt  v. 
16.  To  excite  us  to  the  practice  of  this 
duty,  we  should  consider  that  God  is  a 
God  of  order,  1  Cor.  xiv.  33 ;  his  works 
are  all  in  the  exactest  order,  Eph.  i.  U 
Psalm  civ.  25.  Eccl.  Vii.  11 ;  heaven  is  a 


marriage. 

the  knights  of  Malta,  or  of  St.  John  cf 
Jerusalem.  Such  also  were  the  knights 
templars,  the  knights  of  Calatrave,  of 
St  Lazarus,  Teutonic  knights.  &c. 

ORDINANCES  OF  THE  GOS- 
PEL, are  institutions  of  divine  authoritf 
relating  to  the  worship  of  God ;  such 
as  baptism.  Matt,  xxviii.  19. — 2.  The 
Lord's  Supper.  1  Cor.  xi.  24,  &c^— 
3.  Public  ministry,  or  preaching  and 
reading  the  word,  Rom.  x  15.  Eph.  iv. 
13.  Mark  xvi.  15 — 4.  Hearing  the  Gcs- 
ncl,  Mark  iv.  24.  Rom.  x.  ir.— 5.  Pub- 
lic prayer,  1  Cor.  xiv.  15.  19.  Matt  vi. 
6.  Psal.  V.  1  7. — 6.  Singing  of  psalms, 
Col.  iii.  16.  Kph.  V.  19.— 7.  Fasting.  James 
iv.  9.  Matt.  ix.  15.  Joel  ii.  12.— .a  So- 
lemn thanksj^iving.  Ps.  I.  14.  I  Thess.  v* 


place  of  order.  Rev.  vii.  9.  Jesus  Christ  Ij  18. — Sec  these  different  articles ;  abo 

vas  a  most  beautiful  example  of  regu-  |j  Means  of  Grace* 

.'arify.    The  advanto^tz  ot  order  are       ORDINATION,  the  act  of  confer- 
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i*ng  hoiy  oiilers,  or  of  iniuuting a  persui 
into  the  priesthc^od  by  praytr  and  the 
laying  on  ot  hands.  Among  the  dissen- 
ters, ordination  is  the  public  setting  apart 
of  a  minister  to  his  work,  or  over  the 
people  whose  call  he  has  accepted.  In 
the  church  of  England,  ordination  has 
always  been  e&tcemcd  the  principal 
prm^tive  of  bishops,  and  they  still  re- 
tain ue  function  as  a  mark  of  their  spi- 
ritual sovereignty  in  their  diocess.  With- 
out ordination  no  persrji  can  receive  any 
benefice,  parsonage,  vicarage,  &c  A 
person  must  be  twentv-thrte  years  of 
age,  or  near  it,  before  he  can  be  ordain- 
ed a  deacon,  or  have  any  sliare  in  the 
ministry :  and  full  twenty-four  before  he 
can  be  ordained  priest,  and  by  that 
means  be  permitted  to  administer  the 
holy  communion.  A  bishop,  on  the  or- 
dination of  clergymrn,  is  to  examine 
them  in  the  presence  of  the  ministers. 
who,  in  the  ordination  of  priests,  but  not 
of  deacons,  assist  him  at  the  impo^tion 
of  hands ;  but  this  is  only  done  as  a  mark 
of  assent,  not  because  it  is  thnught  ne- 
ceasary.  In  case  any  crime,  asdninken- 
nets  perjury,  forger>',  &c.  is  alleged 
aj^inu  any  one  that  is  to  be  onlained 
either  priest  or  deacon,  the  bishop  ought 
to  desist  from  ordaining  him.  The  per- 
aon  to  be  ordained  is  to  bring  a  testimo- 
nial of  his  life  and  doctrine  to  the  bi- 
shop, and  to  give  account  of  his  faith  in 
Latin  I  and  both  priests  and  deacons  are 
obliged  to  subscribe  to  the  thirty-nine 
articles.  In  the  ancient  discipline  then* 
was  no  such  thing  as  a  vague  and  abso- 
lute ordination ;  nut  ever>'  one  was  to 
have  a  church,  whereof  he  was  to  be 
ordained  clerk  or  priest.  In  the  twelfth 
oentuiv  they  grew  more  remiss,  and  or- 
dainecl  without  any  title  or  benefice. 
The  council  c^f  Irent,  however,  re- 
stored the  ancient  discipline,  and  ap- 
pointed that  none  should  be  ordained 
but  those  who  wt  re  provided  with  a  be- 
nefice ;  which  practice  still  obtains  in 
England.  The  times  of  rrdination  are 
the  four  Sundays  immcdiati-ly  following 
the  Ember  weeks  ;  being  the  second 
Sunday  in  Lftnt,  Trinity  Sunday,  and  the 
Sundays  tollowing  the  first  Wednesday 
after  September  14  and  December  !:>. 
Tliese  arc  the  stated  times ;  but  onli- 
nation  may  take  place  at  any  other  time, 
according  to  the  discretion  of  the  bi- 
.Miop,  or  circumstances  of  the  case. 
Among  Seeedera  or  Diitcniem,  ordina- 
tions vary.  In  the  establishment  of 
Scotland,  where  thi-re  are  no  bishops, 
the  power  of  ordination  is  lodged  in  ttie 
presbytery  Among  the  Calviniitic  Me- 
thodists, ordination  is  performed  by  the 
stanctton  and  assistance  of  their  own  mi- 


iiistei.s.  Among  the  Judt;ip*.clrr.t>»  uiul 
Baptists,  the  power  ti  ordination  lie£  ii. 
tlie  suffrage  c»f  the  people.  The  cjuali- 
ficatiors  c.f  the  candidates  are  first 
known,  tried,  and  approved  of  by  the 
church.  After  which  trial,  the  church 
proceeds  to  give  him  a  call  to  be  their 
minister ;  which  he  accenting,  the  pub- 
lic acknowledgment  therefore  is  signified 
by  ordination,  th:'  mode  of  which  is  so 
well  known,  as  ni>t  to  need  recital  here. 
Though  tlie  Dissent  rs  practise  ordi- 
nation, we  find  they  arc  not  agreed  re- 
specting It.  Some  contend  for  the  power 
I  of  ordination  as  belonging  to  the  people ; 
I  the  exercise  of  vhich  right  by  them  con- 
I  stitutes  a  minister,  and  confers  validity 
I  on  his  public  ministrations  Others  sup- 
1  pose  it  oelongs  to  those  who  are  already 
I  in  office.  Without  pretending  to  dcter- 
!  mine  the  question,  we  shall  here  give  an 
i  outline  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides. 
Accord mg  to  the  former  opinion,  it  is 
argued  that  the  word  ordain  was  on- 
giiially  equal  to  choose  or  appoint ;  so 
I  that  if  twenty  Christians  nominated  a 
I  man  to  instruct  them  once,  the  man  was 
I  appC'inted  or  ordtdned  a  preacher  for 
I  the  time.  The  essence  of  ordination 
I  lies  in  the  voluntary  choice  and  call  of 
I  the  people,  and  in  the  voluntary  accep- 
;tance  ot  that  call  by  the  person  chosen 
'  and  called ;  for  this  affair  must  be  by 
mutual  consent  and  agn-ement,  which 
joins  them  together  as  pastor  and  peo- 
i  pie.  And  this  is  to  be  done  among  them- 
i  selves ;  and  public  onlination,  so  called 
I  is  no  other  than  a  declaration  of  that. 
I  Election  and  ordination  are  spoken  of  as 
I  the  same ;  the  latter  is  expressed  and 
.  explained  by  the  former.  It  is  said  of 
I  Christ,  that  he  onhiined  hpelve,  Mark, 
I  ill.  14.  that  is,  he  chose  them  to  the  of- 
i  fice  of  apostleship,  as  he  himself  ex- 
I  plains  it,  Jolin,  vi.  70.  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas are  said  to  onlam  eUlera  in  citry 
church  (Acts,  xiv.  23.)  or  to  choose 
them ;  that  is,  they  gave  orders  and  di- 
rections to  every  church  as  to  the  choice 
of  elders  over  them :  for  sometimes  per- 
sons are  said  to  do  that  which  they  eive 
orders  and  directions  for  doing;  as  Mo- 
ses and  SolonMHi,  with  reqiect  to  buikl- 
j  ing  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  though 
I  done  by  others :  and  Moses  particularly 
;  is  said  to  choose  the  judges,  Exod.  xviii. 
<  '25.  the  choice  being  made  under  his  di- 
'  rection  and  guidance.  The  word  that 
•  is  used  in  Acts  xiv.  23.  is  translated 
I  chti^fn  in  Cor.  ii.  8.  19.  where  the  apos- 
!  tU*  8i)eaks  of  a  brother,  ;t«{«T«»»^*f  i  wA© 
:  vat  chnscji  of  the  churchct  to  tratH:l  tvith 

' ««,  and  is  so  rendered  when  ascribed 
to  C;od,  Acts,  X  41.  This  choice  and 
ordinniimi.  in  primitive  ierw^^,'^^'* nv>^ 
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iwo  ways ;  oy  casting  lots  and  giving  ^  to  put  oite  in  rule,  or  to  give  hiin  au* 
votes,   signified  by    btretching    out    of  ;  thority.    Now  did  this  power  lodge  in 


hands.  Matthias  was  cliosen  and  or- 
dained to  i;e  an  apostlf  in  the  room  ot 
JudaFt  by  casting  lots :  that  being  an  ex- 
traordinary "ifficc,  rt  quired  an  imme- 
diate interp.^sition  of  the  Divine  Being, 


the  people,  how  happens  it  that  in  all 
the  epistles,  not  a  single  word  is  to  be 
found  giving  'hem  any  directions  about 
constituting  ministers  ?  On  the  other 
hand,   in   the  epistles  to   Timothy  and 


a  lot  being  nothing  moi*e  nnr  less  than  an    Titus,  who  were  persons  in  office,  we 


appeal  to  God  for  the  decision  of  an  af 
fair.    But  ordinary   officers,  as  elders 
and  pastors  of  churches,  wtre  chtiscn 


find  particular  instructions  given  them 
to  lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man,  to  ex- 
amine his  qualifications  before  they  Gr- 


and ordained  by  the  votes  of  the  pen- '  dain  him,  and  to  take  care  that  they 
i)le,  expressed  by  stretching  out  their  I  commit  the  office  only  to  faithful  men, 
hands;  thus  it  is  said  ofthe  apostles,  Acts  I  who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others  also, 
xiv.  21.  When  they  had  ordained  them  i  Titus,  i  5.  2  Tim.  iv.  14.  Acts,  xiv.?3. 
elders  in  every  church,  yju^'.rsvii^stvri:,  ^\  Besides,  it  is  said,  the  primitive  Chris- 
by  taking  the  suffrages  and  votes  of  the  ||  tians  evidentlv  viewed  this  matter  in  the 
members  of  the  churches,  shown  by  the  jjsame  light-  There  is  scarcely  a  single 
strctctung  out  of  their  hands,  as  the  J!  ecclesiastical  writer  that  does  not  ez- 
word  signifies;  and  which  they  direct-  Jpressly  mention  ordination  as  ihe  work 


ed  them  to,  and  upon  it  declared  the 
ciders  duly  elected  and  ordained. 


of  the  elders,  and  as  being  regarded  ai 
a  distinct  thing  from  the  choice  of  the 


Some,  however,  on  this  side  of  the  people,  and  subsequent  to  it. 
question,  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  \\  Most  of  the  foregoing  remarks  apply 
the  essence  of  ordination  lies  in  the  jj  chiefly  to  the  supposition,  that  a  person 
choice  ofthe  people,  but  in  the  solemn  !=  cannot  be  ordained  in  any  other  way 
and/>u6/<csi;paration  toofhcc  by  prayer :  I  than  as  a  pastor  over  a  church.  Bat 
still,  however,  they  think  that  ordina- jihere,  also,  we  find  a  difference  of 
tion  by  either  bishops,  presbyters,  or  any  j  opinion.  On  the  one  side  it  is  said,  that 


superior  character,  cannot  be  necessaiy 
to  make  a  minister  or  nrdain  a  pastor  in 
any  particular  church ;  for  Jesus  Christ, 


there  is  no  Scripture  authority  wbat« 
I  ever  for  a  |)erson  being  ordained  with- 
out being  chosen  or  nominated  to  the 


gay  they,  would  never  L'ave  the  sub- !:  office  nf  a  minister  by  a  c/mrcA.  Elders 
sistence  of  his  churches,  or  the  efficacy  l|  and  bishops  were  ordained  in  every 
of  his  word  and  sacraments,  to  depend  i  church,  not  without  any  church.  To 
on  the  uninterrupted  succession  ot^  any  \  ordain    a    man    originally,    says    Dr. 


office  or  officrr ;  for  then  it  would  be 
impossible  for  any  church  to  know 
whether  thty  ever  have  had  any  au 
thentic  minister  ;  for  we  could  oever  be 
assured  that  such  dtdinations  had  been 
rightly  transmitted  ihrnugh  170u  years. 
A  whole  nation  might  be  corrupted,  and 
every  bishop  and  cider  therein  might 
have  apostatized  from  t-  e  faith,  as  it 
was  in  England  in   the  days  of  p^ipery. 


Campbell,  was   nothing  else   but  in  a 
solemn  manner  to  assign  him  a  pastoral 
"  charge.    To  give  him  no  charge,  and 
not  to  ordain  him,  were  perfectly  iden- 
tical.   On   the  ether   side    it   is  con- 
I  tended,  that  from  these  words,  "  Go  ye 
I  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  G<B* 
I  pel  to  every  creature ;  and,  lo,  I  am 
i  with  yoii  always,  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  world,"  it  is  evident  that  missiona- 


To  say,  therefore,  that  the  right  of  or  rries  and  itinerants  must  be  employed  in 
daining  lies  in  men  who  are  aireac'y  in  the  important  work  of  the  ministry: 
office,  wouid  drive  ns  to  hold  tht-  above-  ithat,  as  such  cannot  be  ordained  over 
mentioned  untenable  position  of  uninter-  any  particular  church,  there  cannot  be 
rupted  mcceasion  ijthe  leas*,  impropriety  in  ordaining  them 

On  the  other  side  it  is  observed,  that,  1|  fur  the  church  univermL  Allowing 
although  Christians  have  the  liberty  of  I!  that  they  have  all  those  talents,  gifts, 
choosing  their  own  pastor,  yet  they  have  j;  and  grace,  that  constitute  a  minister  in 
no  power  ol*  right  to  confer  the  '^•ffice  it  |  the  sight  of  God,  who  wi.l  dare  say 
sell.  Scripture  represents  ordination  to .  they  shou'd  not  be  designated  by  their 
be  the  svtting  apart  of  a  person  to  tlie  j  brethren  for  the  administration  of  those 
holy  ministr}',  by  the  authority  of  Jesus'' ordinances  Christ  has  appointed  in  the 
himself  acting  by  th^  medium  of  me«  m  !  church  ? — Without  allowing  this,  how 
office;  and  this  solemn  investing  act  is  many  thousands  would  be  destitute  of 
necessary  for  his  being  lawfully  account-  .these  ordinances  ?  Bi'sides,  these  are  the 
ed  a  minister  cf  Christ.  The  original  ij  very  men  whom  God  in  general  honoors 
word,  Acts.  vi.  3.  is  x<Tif5-T>i3-«^iv,  which  I  as  the  first  instruments  in  raising 
according  to  Scapula,  and  the  l>est  churches,  over  which  stated  pastors  are 
lyriters  00  the  sacred  lan^u:\?;e,  signifies 'i  afterwards  fixed.    The  separation  of 


'Saul  and  Batn&tias,  say  tbe>',  w&s  an  or- : 
dtnation  to  miisionar]-  worki  including! 
the  adTninistration  of  aacramenti  to  the! 
couvntcd  Heathrn,  as  well  as  public 
iaiitrection.  Acts  jlVh.  i.2.  SoTimnthv 
■wts  ordBlMd,  1  Tim.  iv.  14  Acts  xv'i 
3,  and  there  U  vqual  rc-asnn,  by  analog)', 
to  mxppOK  that  I'ilus  and  other  com- 
piatons  of  Paul  we're  Eimilarlf  ordain- 
ed, wWiDut  any  of  them  having  a  par- 
tioilRr- chaich  to  take  under  his  pasto- 
ral care.  So  that  they  appear  to  have 
been  erduncd  to  the  work  of  the  Chris- 
tian ndniitry  at  large. 
.  On  Tcriewitii;  the  whole  of  this  con- 
tnveny,  1  would  say  with  Dr.  Watts, 
"  that  tince  there  are  some  texts  in  the 
New  Teitaraeot,  wherein  sngle  per- 
wom  either  apostles,  as  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabat,  ord  dined  ministers  in  the 
cburche* ;  or  t  van^telista,  as  Timothy 
and  Titus ;  nnd  since  other  missions  or 
ordlnaiion*  are  intimated  to  be  perform- 
ed Inr  several  persons,  viz.  prophets, 
teachers,  riders,  or  a  presbyter]',  as  in 
Acts  xiii.  1.  and  1  Tim.  iv  14  ;  since 
(here  is  sometimes  mention  made  of  thi 
imposition  of  hands  in  the  mission  of  : 
miniiter,  and  sometimes  no  mention  o 
It ;  and  since  it  is  evident  that  in  som 
cases  popular  ordinations  are  and  must 
be  valid  without  ;iny  bishop  or  elder . 
I  tbiuk  none  of  these  diA'erenccs  should 
be  made  a  matter  ot  violent 
among  Christians ;  nor  ought  any  words 
to  be  pronounced  against  each  oiher  by 
those  of  the  episcopal,  preslijterian,  or 
independent  way.  Surely,  all  may 
agree  thus  far,  that  various  forms  or 
modes,  seeminR  to  be  iiwd  in  the  mis- 
sion or  ordinaticin  of  miniswrs  In  primi- 
tive times,  may  give  a  reasonalile  occa- 
Mon  or  colour  for  sincere  and  hnncsi 
Marchers  after  truth  to  follow  diffei 
c^nions  on  this  head,  and  do  therefore 
demand  our  candid  and  charitable  sen 
timents  concerning  those  who  diftVi 
from  us."  Sep  artick's  Episcopacy 
IMPOSITION  OK  Hands,  Indkpkx- 
iiEKTS.  and  MiNtSTRKiAL  Call,  in 
this  work  ;  Juinc  Ovjrn'i  /'Ira  /or 
:iaifilure  Ord\nation ;  Doddrutgr'it 
'jyaelt.  V  ii,  p.  ,j,;~2ir  ;  J}r.  Otvtn's 
True  JVaiurc  of  a  Gia/ifl  Church,  p, 
7«  B3 ;  Brckcdt  F.uay  on  Ordinalion , 
IVattt'    national    i'oiindation    "f 


nrif,  «!.  i.  p.  .^4S  ;  «///'*  Hcbj  nf  lit- 

vmtu.  n  34ii,  vol.  iii.  Hio.  ed  ;    'lliioli}- 
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ippeared  in  the  third  centurj',  who  de> 
'ived  their  opinions  from  the  writings 
of  Origen.  3  presbyter  of  Alexandria, 
and  a  man  of  vast  ukI  uncommon  abili- 
ties, who  interpreted  the  divine  truths 
of  religion  according  to  the  tenor  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy.  He  alleged,  that 
the  source  of  many  evils  lies  in  adhering 
to  tile  literal  and  external  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture: and  that  the  true  meaning  ot  the 
sacred  writers  was  to  be  sought  in  a 
mysterious  and  hidden  sense,  arisng 
from  the  nature  of  things  themwlves. 

The  principal  tenets  ascribed  to  Ori- 
gen, together  with  a  few  of  the  rea- 
sons  made  use  of  in  their  defence,  are 
comprehended  in   the   following  sum- 

1. 'That  there  is  a  prc-exisCcnt  state 
of  human  snuls.  For  the  nature  of  the 
soul  is  such  as  to  make  her  CBi»ble  of 
existing  eternally,  backward  as  well  as 
forwai-d,  because  ht-r  spiritual  essence, 
as  such,  makes  it  impossible  that  she 
■hould,  either  through  age  or  violence, 
be  dissolved  i  so  tliat  nothing  n  want- 
in);  to  her  existence  hut  the  good  pica- 
sure  of  him  from  whom  all  things  pro- 
ceed. And  if.  according  to  I  lie  riatimic 
scheme,  we  assign  the  pmduciion  of  all 
things  to  the  exuberiint  fulness  of  life  in 
the  Deity,  which,  through  the  blessed 
necessity  of  his  communicative  nnture, 
empties  itself  into  nil  pns\)bilities  of  be- 
ing, as  into  so  many  capable  recepta- 
cles, we  must  Mippuse  her  existence  in 
a  sense  necessary,  and  in  a  degree  co- 
rternal  wilh  (Jod. 

2.  That  souls  were  condemnpd  to  jnl- 
niate  mortal  bodits,  in  order  to  expiate 
fuults  they  had  committed  in  a  pre- 
existent  state  :  for  we  may  be  assured, 
fn>m  the  Infinite  goodness  <rf  their  Crea> 
tor,  that  they  were  at  first  joined  to  the 
purest  matter,  and  pUcrd  in  those  re- 
(•ions  of  the  universe  which  were  most 
suitable  to  the  purity  vi  essence  the}* 
then  possessed.  For  th.it  the  souls  c'f 
men  arc  an  onlcr  of  essentially  incorpo- 
rate spirits  tlifir  deep  immersion  into 
tirrcsirial  matter,  the  modification  cf 
nil  their  qjcratinns  b^  it,  and  the  hea- 
venlv  body  promised  in  ilie  (lospel,  as 
the  ^i^hext  perfection  of  nur  renewed 
nature,  clearly  evince.  TJietvforc  if 
■nir  souls  existeil  before  they  a|ipeare<l 
inh.ihitants  of  the  earth,  they  were 
placed  in  a  purer  element,  and  rnjcyrd 
far  greater  degrees  of  happiiwsx.  And 
certainly  he,  whose  (nerfljwing  good- 
ness brought  them  into  existtnce,  wouM 
not  deprive  them  of  their  felicity,   til) 
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llie  susceptioi)  of  such  a  degree  of  cor- 
poreal life  as  was  exactly  answerable  to 
their  present  didpDsitt'.n  of  spitit.  Hence 
it  Wiis  necessar)'  that  they  should  be- 
come terrestrial  men. 

3.  That  tiie  soul  of  Christ  was  united 
to  the  Word  before  the  incarnation.  For 
the  Scriptures  teach  us  that  the  soul  of 
the  Messiah  was  created  before  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  Phil.  ii.  5.  7. 
This  text  must  be  understood  of  Christ's 
human  soul,  because  it  is  unusual  t( 
propound  the  Deity  as  an  example  of 
humility  in  Scripture.  Though  the 
humanity  of  Christ  was  so  God-like,  he 
emptied  himself  of  the  fulness  of  life 
and  glory,  to  take  upon  him  the  form  of  a 
servant.  It  was  the  Messiah  who  con- 
versed with  the  patriarchs  under  a  hu- 
man form  :  it  was  he  who  appeared  to 
Moses  upon  the  Holy  Mount :  it  was  he 
who  spoke  to  the  prophets  under  a  vi- 
sible appearance  :  and  it  is  he  who  will 
at  last  come  in  triumph  upon  the  clouds 
to  restore  the  universe  to  its  primitive 
splendour  and  felicity. 

4.  That  at  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  we  shall  be  clothed  with  ethereal 
bodies  For  the  elements  of  our  ter- 
restrial compobilioiks  are  such  as  almost 
fatally  entangle  us  in  vice,  passion,  and 
misery.  The  purer  the  vehicle  the  soul 
is  united  with,  the  more  perfect  is  her 
life  and  operations.  Besides,  the  Su- 
preme Goodness  who  made  all  things, 
assures  us  he  made  all  things  best  at 
first,  and  therefore  his  recovery  of  us 
to  our  lost  ha|)piness  (which  is  the  de- 
sign of  the  Gospel)  must  restore  us  to 
our  better  bodies  and  happier  habita- 
tions, which  is  evident  from  1  Cor.  xv. 
49.  2  Cor.  v.  1,  and  other  texts  of 
Scripture. 

5.  That,  after  long  periods  of  time, 
the  damned  shall  be  released  from  their 
torments,  and  restored  to  a  new  state  of 
probation.  For  the  Deity  has  such  re- 
serves in  his  gracious  providence,  as 
will  vindicate  his  sovereign  goodness 
and  wisdom  from  all  disparagement 
Expiatory  pains  are  a  part  of  his  ado- 
rable plan  ;  for  this  sharper  kind  of  fa- 
vour has  a  righteous  place  in  such  crea- 
tures as  arc  by  nature  mutable.  'I'hough 
sin  has  extinguished  or  siier.ced  the  di- 
vine life,  yet  it  has  not  destroyed  the 
faculties  of  reason  and  understanding, 
consideration  and  memor\',  which  will 
serve  the  Ufe  which  is  most  powerful. 
If.  therefore,  the  vigorous  attraction  of 
the  sensual  nature  be  abated  by  a  cease- 
less pain,  these  powers  may  resume  the 
seeds  of  a  better  life  and  nature.  As  in 
the  material  system  there  is  a  gravita- 
nrm  ^f  the  less  hodie«i  towards  the  fijeat- ' 


er,  there  most  of  necessity  be  something 
analogous  to  this  in  the  intellectual  syt* 
tem ;  and  since  the  spirits  created  by 
iii'd  art:  emanations  and  btreams  from 
his  own  abyss  of  being,  and  as  self-ez- 
ibtent  power  must  needs  subject  all  be- 
ings t<i  itself,  the  Deity  could  not  bat 
impress  upcn  her  intimate  natures  and 
substances  a  central  tendenqr  towards 
himself;  an  essential  principle  jof  re- 
union to  their  great  original. 

6.  That  the  earth  after  its  conflagra- 
tion shall  become  halntablc  again,  and 
be  the  mansion  of  men  and  animalsi  and 
that  in  eternal  vicissitudes.  For  it  b 
thus  expressed  in  Isaiah :  JMtM  I 
make  new  heavens  and  a  nea  earth  /  flcc. 
and  in  licb.  i.  10.  12.  TVunh  Lord,  in  the 
beginning  host  laid  the  fnmdatiwu  rf  the 
earth  f  aa  a  t^esture  shall  thou  ehanee  them, 
and  they  thall  be  changed,  &C.  'Whcie 
there  is  only  a  change  the  substaooe 
is  not  destroyed,  this  change  being  only 
as  that  of  a  garment  worn  out  and 
decaying.  The  fashion  of  the  wortd 
passes  away  like  a  turning  scene,  to 
exhibit  a  fresh  and  new  representsdon 
of  things;  and  if  only  the  present 
dress  and  appearance  of  things  go  aflP, 
the  substance  is  supposed  to  renuoD 
entire. 

ORIGINAL  SIN     See  fall.  Sik. 

ORIGIN  OF  EVIL.    See  Sin. 

ORTHODOXY,  soundness  of  doc- 
trine or  opinion  in  matters  of  religion* 
The  doctrines  which  are  generally  con- 
sidered as  orthodox  among  us,  arc  such 
as  were  generally  professed  at  the  uoje 
of  the  reformation,  viz.  the  fall  of  man, 
regeneration,  atonement,  repentancCi 
justification  by  free  grace,  &c. 

Some  have  thought,  that,  in  order  to 
keep  error  out  of  the  church,  there 
should  be  some  human  form  as  a  ftan- 
(laid of  orthodoxtu  wherein  certaun  dispu- 
ted doctrines  shall  be  expressed  in  such 
determinate  phrases  as  may  be  direct- 
ly levelled  against  such  errors  as  shall 
prevail  from  time  to  time,  requiring 
those  especially  who  are  to  be  public 
teachers  in  the  church  to  subscribe  or 
virtually  to  declare  their  assent  to  soch 
formularies.  But,  as  Dr.  Doddridge  ob- 
serves, 1  Had  this  been  requisite,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Scriptures  would  have 
given  us  some  such  formularies  as  these, 
or  some  directions  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  should  be  drawn  up,  pv^ 
posed,  and  received.— 2.  It  is  impossi- 
ble that  weak  and  passionate  men,  who 
have  perhaps  been  heated  in  the  verj* 
controversy  thus  decided,  should  ex- 
press themselves  with  greater  propriety 
than  the  apostles  did. — 3.  It  is  plain,  in 
fart.  tha»  this  oractice  has  been  th' 
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cause  of  great  contention  in  the  Chris- 
tUn  church,  and  uch  formularies  hare 
bem  the  grand  eiieine  of  dividmc  it,  In 
prqiortiun  to  the  degree  in  wbiiA  they 
have  been  muitiplinl  and  urKed.— >4. 
Thta  ii  layinq  a  great  tcmptatim  in  the 
wajr  of  Mich  as  de*ire  to  undcitake  the 
office  of  teachers  \a  the  church,  and 
will  be  the  most  likely  to  deter  and  af- 
Set  tbcM  whe  have  the  greatest  ten- 
denwM  of  coucience,  and  therefore 
(ad  par,)  beat  deserves  encourage- 
mem^^  It  b  not  liiiely  to  answer  the 
end  _  pnqx)Sc!d,  viz.  ihe  prcKrving  a 
""""Tniiy  of  opinion,  since  peraons  of 


It  at  all  believe  ai  anklet  ef  fci 
in  potiiDE  the  muit  unnatural  sense 
the  wofda    And  whereas,  in  answer  to 
all  these  inconveniences,  it  Is  pleaded, 
that  such  forms  are.  necessary  to  keep 
the  church  from  heresy,  and  it  is  better 
there  should  be  some  hypocrites  under 
nch  forms  of  nrthodo^,  than  that  a 
freedom  of  debate   and  opjiiioa  should 
be  allowed  to  all  teachers  ;  the  answ 
it  plain,  that,  when  any  one  begins 
preach  doctrines  which  appear  to  thme 
vbo  attend  upon  him  dan^rnus  and 
■ebfersive    of  Christianity,  it  will    be 
time  enough  to  proceed  to  such  animad- 
version  as   the   nature  nf   hi&  eiTor  in 
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USIANOKIANS,  a  denomination 
noiiR  the  Lutherans,  which  was 
fiiunded  in  the  year  \55Q,  hy  Andrew 
Osiander,  a  celebrated  German  (ti*ine, 
whose  doctrine  amnunted  to  the  follow- 


riature  only,  could  not,  by  bis  obe- 
dieoce  to  the  divine  Imw,  obtain  juitifi* 
cation  and  pardon  fnr  unners ;  neither 
can  we  be  justified  before  God,  by  em- 
bracmg  and  applying  to  ourselvpi, 
througTi  faitb,  the  righteousness  and 
ohedience  of  the  man  Christ.  It  is  oily 
through  that  eternal  and  essential  righ. 
teousness  which  dwells  in  Christ,  consi- 
dered as  God,  and  which  resides  in  his 
divine  nature,  that  is  united  to  the  hu- 
mao,  that  mankind  can  olitain  complete 
justification. 

2.  That  a  man  becomes  a  partaker  of 
this  divine  rij^bteousness  by  faith,  since 
it  is  In  constijuetice  of  this  uniting  prin- 
ciple that  Christ  dwt-lls  in  ihe  heart  of 
man  with  his  divine  righteousness. 
Nnw,  «rheri:ver  this  divine  righteous- 
ness  dwells,  there  Gcd  can  behold  no 
sin  ;  Uierefore,  when  it  is  present  with 
Christ  ill  the  hearts  <i  the  rereiierate, 
they  are  on  its  accMiiit  considered  t^ 
the  Deity  a*  righteous,  although  they 
he  sinners.  Moreover,  this  divine  end 
justifvingrijjbteoumess  of  Christ  excites 
the  faithful  in  the  pursuit  of  holiness, 
and  the  practire  of  viKue. 

OSSKNIANS.  a  denomination  of  tlie 
(ir&t  century,  which  tau^bt  that  faith 
may  and  oKgbt  to  be  dissi-mbled. 


PACIFICATION,  tdicf  of,  were 
decrees  graiitrd  liy  the  kings  of  France 
to  the  I'rute.'.tants.  for  ap|)casiiig  the 
traoUes  occastmied  by  tlieir  persroution. 
The  first  E'lict  if  Padficaih'i  was 
Xraoted  by  Charles  IX.  in  January 
li63,  permitting  the  free  exercise  of 
the  reformed  religion  near  all  the  cities 
and  towns  of  Ihe  nalm.  MhtcIi  1<). 
1363,  the  same  king  granted  a  lecnnd 
EtMci  af  I'unfcaiioii,  at  Amboise,  per- 
mitting the  free  exercise  of  the  reform- 
ed religion  in  the  houses  of  gentlemen 
Wid  lords  hi^h  justiciaries  <nr  tbnae  who 
bad  the  pnwrr  nf  life  and  death,)  to 
their  familii-s  and  dependents  only : 
and  allowing  other  Pritrstants  to  have 


obliging  theiii  u  ithal  toquit  the  cburcliefi 
thr>  had  prsscssed  themselves  of  during 
the  trniible!!.  Another,  called  the  F.,lic: 
if  i^KjMmei.:,,  ordering  the  executioi) 
rf  that  of  Amboise,  was  published 
March  2r.  15it>,  after  a  treaty  of  peace, 
't'his  pacificatirn  was  but  of  short  con- 
liiiuance  ;  for  Cbarh'S  i>erceiving  a  ge- 
eml  insuiTCcdnn  ot  the  Huguenots,  re- 
voked the  said  edicts  in  September,  I  JiiS, 
forbidding  the  exercise  of  the  Protestant 
rellginn,  and  commanding  all  the  mi- 
nisters to  depart  the  kingdom  in  fifteen 
days  Hut  in  the  eif;bth  of  AuF;ust. 
1^7(1,  he  made  peace  with  them  again, 
and  puhlislied  an  edict  on  the  eleventh, 
allowing  the  lords  high  jnstkiarics  to 
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two  public  exci*c!ses  in  each  g;overninent 
tie  likewise  f»ave  them  four  caationaiy 
towns,  viz  liochelle^  MotOaubon,  CogtuiU 
and  La  Churite,  to  be  places  of  secu- 
rity for  them  during  the  space  of  two 
years. 

Nevertheless,  in  August.  1572,  he  au- 
thorised the  ^arrAofom^w  massacre,  and 
at  the  same  time  issued  a  declaration 
forbidding  the  exercise  of  the  Protestant 
religion. 

Henry  III.  in  April  1576,  made  peace 
with  the  Protestants ;  and  the  Edict  of 
Pacification  was  published  in  parliament. 
May  14,  permitting  them  to  build 
churches  and  have  sermons  where  they 
pleased.  The  Guisian  faction,  enraged 
at  this  general  liberty,  began  the  famous 
Ita^ue  tor  defence  of  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion, which  became  so  formidable,  that 
it  obliged  the  king  to  assemble  the 
states  of  the  kingdom  at  filois,  in  De- 
cember, 1576,  where  it  was  enacted 
that  there  should  be  but  one  religion  in 
France,  and  that  the  Protestant  mi- 
nisters  should  be  all  banished,  In  1577, 
the  king,  to  pacify  the  troubles,  pub- 
lished an  edict  in  parliament,  October 
8th,  granting  the  same  liberty  to  the 
reformed  which  they  had  before.  How- 
ever, in  July  1585,  the  league  obliged 
him  to  publish  another  edict,  revoking 
all  former  edicts  granted  to  the  Protest- 
ants, and  ordering  them  to  depart  the 
kingdom  in  six  months,  or  turn  Pcipists. 
This  edict  was  followed  by  more  to  the 
same  purpose. 

Henry  IV.  coming  to  the  crown,  pub- 
lished a  declaration,  July  4,  1591,  abo- 
lishing the  edicts  against  the  Protestants. 
This  edict  was  verified  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Chalons ;  but  the  troubles  pre- 
vented the  verification  of  it  in  the  par- 
liaments of  the  other  provinces;  so  that 
the  Protestants  had  not  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  religion  in  any  place  but 
where  they  were  masters,  and  had  ba- 
nished the  Romish  religion.  In  April 
1598,  the  king  published  a  new  Edict  of 
Paeijication  at  Nantz,  granting  the  Pro- 
testants the  free  exercise  of  their  religion 
in  all  places  where  they  had  the  same 
in  1596  and  1597,  and  one  exercise  in 
each  bailiwick. 

This  Edict  of  J\i*antz  was  confirmed 
by  Louis  XIII.  in  1610,  and  bv  Lruis 
XIV.  1652.  But  the  latUr  abolished  it 
entirely  in  1685.  See  Huguenots,  and 
Persfxution. 

PiEDOBAPTISTS.  those  who  bap. 
tize  their  children.  The  word  comes 
from  «-:<ic,  infant,  and  ^S^my/Ms?,  baptism. 
See  Baptism. 

PAGANISM,  the  religious  worship 
afld  discJplioe  of  Pagans,  or  the  adora- 


tion of  idols  and  false  gods.  Th6 
theol(^  of  the  Pagans,  according  to 
themselves,  as  Scsvola  and  Varro,  was 
of  three  sorts.  The  first  of  these  may 
well  be  called  fabukxis,  as  treating  of 
the  theology  and  genealogy  of  their 
deities,  in  which  they  say  such  things^ 
as  are  unworthy  of  deity ;  ascribiiig  to 
them  thefts*  murders,  aduUerieSt  and 
all  manner  of  crimes;  and  therefore 
this  kind  of  theology  was  condemned  by 
the  wiser  sort  of  heathens  as  nu^tory 
and  scandalous :  the  writers  of  this  sort 
of  theology  were  Sancho-niatho,  the 
Phoacnician ;  and  of  the  Grecians,  Or- 
pheus, Hesiod,  Pherecyde,  &c.  The 
second  sort,  called  phync^  or  natural, 
was  studied  and  taught  by  the  philoso- 
phers, who,  rejecting  the  multiplidtyof 
gods  introduced  by  the  poets,  brought 
their  theology  to  a  more  natural  and  ra- 
tional form,  and  supposed  that  ti^ere 
was  but  one  Supreme  God,  which  they 
commonly  make  to  be  the  sun ;  at  least, 
an  emblem  of  him,  but  at  too  great  a 
distance  to  mind  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
and  therefore  devised  certain  dxmons, 
which  they  considered  as  mediators  be- 
tween the  Supreme  God  and  man ;  and 
the  doctrines  of  these  dsmons,  to  which 
the  apostle  is  thought  to  allude  in  1 
Tim.  IV.  1.  were  what  the  philosophers 
had  a  concern  with,  and  who  treat  of 
their  nature,  office,  and  regard  to  men ; 
as  did  Thales.  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and 
the  Stoics.  The  third  part  called  poU- 
tic,  or  civil,  was  instituted  by  legislators^ 
statesmen,  and  politicians:  the  first 
among  the  Romans  was  Numa  Pompi- 
lius ;  this  chiefly  respected  their  gods, 
temples,  alters,  sacrifices,  and  rites  of 
worship,  and  was  properly  their  idola* 
try,  the  care  of  which  belonged  to  the 
priests ;  and  this  was  enjoined  the  com- 
mon people,  to  keep  them  in  obediencp 
to  the  civil  state.  1  nus  things  continued 
in  tlie  Gentile  world,  until  the  light  of 
the  Gospel  was  sent  among  them  :  the 
times  before  were  timen  of  ignorance,  as 
the  apnstle  calls  them :  they  were  igno- 
rant of  the  true  God,  and  of  the  wor- 
ship of  him  ;  and  of  the  Messiah,  and 
I  salvation  by  him.  Their  state  is  truly 
described,  Eph.  ii.  12.  that  they  were 

then  -ivithaut  Christ  {  aliens  from  tfie  era- 
moinrenith  of  hrael ;  strangers  from  the  f*- 
venants  of  promise  :  having  no  hopc^  and 
•without  God  in  the  world ;  and.  Consequent- 
ly, their  theology  was  insufficient  for 
tneir  salvation.  l*he  reader  will  find 
some  admirable  reflections  on  the  growth 
of  heathenism  among  modem  ChnstianSi 
in  the  Id  volume  of  the  Rev.  W.  Jones' 
[Works.    See  Heathens,  Ioolatrt, 

'POTYTHEISM. 
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Pagoda,  or  Pagop,  a  name  given 
i)y  the  East  Indians  to  their  temples, 
where  tht-y  worship  their  gotls, 

PALM  SUNDAY,  the  Sunday  next 
before  Ea&ter,  so  called  from  palnn 
branches  being  strewed  on  the  road  by 
the  multitude,  when  our  Saviour  made 
hit  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem. 

PANllIBISM,  a  phUosophical  spe- 
cies of  idolatxy,  leading  to  atheism,  in 
which  the  universe  was  considered  as 
the  Supreme  God.  Who  was  the  in- 
ventor of  this  absurd  system,  is.  per- 
hjBtps,  not  known,  but  it  was  of  early  on- 
gio,  and  differently  modified  by  different 
phiknophers.  Some  held  the  universe 
to  be  one  immense  animal,  of  which  the 
incorporeal  soul  was  properly  their 
god,  and  the  heavens  and  the  earth  the 
body  of  that  god ;  whilst  others  held 
but  one  substance,  partly  active  and 
partly  passive,  and  therefore  looked 
upon  the  visible  universe  as  the  only 
Mtmen,  The  earliest  Grecian-  pan- 
theist of  whom  we  read  >va«  Orpheus, 
who  called  the  world  the  Body  of  God, 
and  its  several  parts  his  members, 
making  the  whole  universe  one  dixine 
animal.  According  to  Cud  worth.  Or 
pheus  and  his  follawcrs  believed  in  the 
immaterial  soul  of  the  world :  thcr-in 
agreeing  with  Aristotle,  who  certainly 
held  that  God  and  matter  are  co-etcr- 
nal ;  and  that  there  is  some  such  union 
between  them,  as  subsists  between  the 
souls  and  bodies  of  men.  An  institution, 
imbibing  sentiments  nearly  of  this  kind, 
was  set  on  foot  at)out  eighty  or  ninety 
years  ago,  in  this  kingdom,  by  a  society 
of  philosophical  idolaters,  who  called 
themselves  Punth-isist  because  they 
profes.<ied  the  worbhip  of  All  Nat  tire  as 
thf ir  deity.  They  ha.l  Mr.  John  Toland 
for  their  secretary  and  chaplain.  Their 
liturgy  wub  in  Latin :  an  English  trans- 
lation was  published  in  1751,  from  which 
the  following  stntiments  are  extracted : 
— ••  Tlic  ethereal  iirc  environs  all 
things,  and  is  therefore  supreme.  T^e 
xther  is  a  nviving  fire :  it  rules  all 
things,  it  dispi'Ses  all  things.  In  it  is 
soul,  mind,  prudence.  This  fire  is  Ho- 
race's particle  of  divine  breath,  and 
VirgiPs  iMvardlij  nourishing  spirit.  Ail 
things  are  comprised  in  an  intelligent 
nature."  This  force  they  call  the  soul 
of  the  world ;  as  also,  a  mind  of  |)erfect 
wiadom,  and,  consequently,  God.  Vanini 
the  Italian  philosopher,  was  nearly  of  this 
opinion  :  his  god  was  nature.  Some  very 
learned  and  excellent  remarks  arc  made 
on  this  error  by  Mr.  Boyle,  in  his  dis- 
course on  the  vulgarly  received  notion  of 
nature.    See  Jonea  of  JStlayiand'a   IforArt, 

rtl.  te.  p.  ftnd  article  S?;nc5x?w. 


II 


PANTiiEOLOGY,  the  wiiole  sum 
or  body  of  divinity. 

PAl'lST,  one  who  adheres  to  the 
a)mmunion  of  the  pope  and  church  of 
Rome,    See  Pope,  and  Popery. 

PARABLE,  a  fable  or  allegorical  in- 
struction, founded  on  something  real  or 
apparent  in  nature  or  htstoiy,  from 
which  a  moral  is  drawn  by  comparing 
it  vrith  something  in  which  the  people 
are  more  immediately  concerned: 
such  are  the  parables  ot  Dives  and  La- 
zarus, of  the  prodigal  son,  of  the  ten 
virgins,  &c.  Dr.  Blair  observes,  that 
'*  or  parablfs.  which  form  a  part  of  al- 
legoiy,  the  prophetical  writings  are 
full ;  and  if  to  us  they  sometimes  appear 
obscure,  we  must  remember,  that,  in 
those  early  timesi  it  was  universally  the 
mode  throughout  all  the  eastern  na- 
tions, to  convey  sacred  truths  under 
some  mysterious  figures  and  represen- 
tations." 

PA  R ACLETEl,  an  advocator  or  com- 
forter; generally  applied  to  the  third 
ptfrson  in  the  Trinity,  John  xv.  26. 

PARADISE,  the  garden  of  Eden,  in 
which  Adam  and  Eve  were  placed.  It 
is  also  used  to  denote  heaven,  Luke 
xxiii.  44.  As  to  the  terrestriaJ  para- 
dise, there  have  been  many  inquiries 
ab:>ut  its  situation.  It  has  been  placed 
in  the  third  heaven,  in  tlie  orb  of  the 
moon,  in  the  moon  itself,  in  the  middle 
region  of  the  air,  above  the  earth,  under 
the  earth,  in  the  place  possessed  by  the 
Caspian  sea,  and  under  the  arctic  pole. 
The  learned  lluetius  places  itu|X)n  the 
river  that  is  produced  by  the  conjunction 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  now  call- 
ed the  river  of  the  Arabs,  between  this 
conjunction,  and  the  division  made  l^ 
the  same  river  before  it  falls  into  the 
Persian  Sea.  Other  geographers  have 
placed  it  in  Armenia,  between  the 
sources  of  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates, 
the  ArHxes.  and  the  Phasis,  which  they 
suppose  to  be  the  four  riven  described 
by  Muses.  Hut  concerning  the  exact 
place,  we  mu>t  necessarily  oe  very  un- 
certain, if,  indeed,  it  can  be  thought  at 
all  to  exist  at  present,  conudering  the 
many  changes  which  have  taken  place 
(m  the  surtace  of  the  earth  since  the 
crcatirn.    Sr**  Man. 

PARAPHRASE,  an  explanation  of 
some  text  in  clearer  and  more  ample 
terms,  wherein  more  regard  is  had  to 
an  author*s  meaning  than  his  words. 

See  C03IMKNTARY. 

PARDON,  the  act  of  fomving  an 
offender,  or  removing  tlie  g^ilt  of  nn, 
that  the  punishment  due  to  it  may  not 
|je  inflicted.  Of  the  nature  of  ^rdva 
it  mav  bn  ob«tt\tA»  \V«x^^  ^w:^^x% 
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repi*ebciits  it  by  various  phrases:  a 
lifUDg  up,  or  taking  awav,  Psal.  xxxii. 
1 ;  a  covering  of  it,  Psal.  Ixxxv.  2  ;  a 
non-imputation  of  it,  Ps.  xxxii.  2,  a  blot- 
ting it  out,  Ps.  xliii.  25 ;  a  non-remem- 
braace  of  it,  Heb-  viii.  12.  Is.  xliii.  25.— 1- 
It  is  an  act  of  free  grace,  Ps.  li.  1.  Isa. 
xliii,  25. — 2.  A  point  of  justice  God 
having  received  satisfaction  by  the  blood 
of  Christ,  1  John,  i.  9. — 3.  A  complete 
act,  a  forgiveness  of  all  the  uns  uf  his 
people,  1  John  i.  7  Psal.  ciii.  2,  3.-4. 
An  act  that  will  never  be  repealed, 
Mic.  vii.  19.  The  tnithor  or  cause  of 
pardon  is  not  any  creature,  angel,  or 
man ;  but  God.  Ministers  are  said  to 
remit  sin  declaratively,  but  not  autho- 
ritatively ;  that  is,  they  preach  and  de- 
clare that  there  is  remission  of  sins  in 
Christ ;  but  to  iiretend  to  absolve  men 
is  the  height  of  blasphemy,  1  Thess  ii. 
4.  Rev.  xiii.  5,  6.  See  Absolution, 
Indulgences.  There  is  nothing  that 
man  has,  or  can  do,  by  which  pardon 
can  be  procured :  wealth  cannot  buy 
pardon,  Prov.  xi  4 ;  human  works  or 
righteousness  cannot  merit  it,  Rom.  xi. 
6 ;  nor  can  water  baptism  wash  away 
sin.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  God  alone 
to  foi^vc,  Mark  ii.  7 »  the  first  cause 
of  which  is  his  own  sovereign  grace,  and 
mercy,  Eph.  i.  7.  The  meritorious 
cause  is  the  blood  of  Christ,  Heb.  ix.  14. 
1  John  i.  7.  Pardon  of  sin  and  justifi 
cation  are  considered  by  some  as  the 
same  thing:  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  there  is  a  close  connexion  ;  in 
many  parts  they  agree,  and  it  is  without 
doubt  that  every  sinner  who  shall  be 
found  pardoned  at  the  great  day,  wi'l 
likewise  be  justified ;  yet  they  have 
been  distinguished  thus  :  1.  An  innricent 
person,  when  falsely  accubed  and  ac- 
quitted, is  justified,  but  not  pardoned  ; 
and  a  criminal  may  be  pardoned,  though 
he  cannot  be  justified  or  declared  inno- 
cent. Pardon  is  of  men  that  are  sin- 
ners, and  who  remain  such,  though  par- 
doned sinners ;  but  justification  is  a  pro- 
nouncing pers  >ns  righteous,  as  if  they 
had  never  sinned. — 2.  Pardon  frees  from 
punishment,  but  does  not  entitle  to 
everlasting  life;  but  justification  does, 
Rom.  V.  If  wc  were  only  pardoned,  we 
should,  indeed,  escape  the  pains  of  hell, 
but  could  have  no  claim  to  the  joys  of 
heaven ;  for  these  are  more  than  the 
most  perfect  works  of  man  could 
merit;  therefore  they  must  be  what  the 
Scriptures  decliii^e— ••  the  gift  of  God. 

After  all,  however,  though  these  two 
may  be  distinguished,  yet  they  cannot 
be  separated ;  and,  in  reaUtv,  one  is  not 
jprior  to  the  other ;  for  he  that  is  par- 
doned by  the  Iteth  of  CUristt  is  at  the 


same  time  justified  by  his  life,  Rom.  v. 
10  Acts  xiii.  38,  39.  Sec  Grace, 
Mercy.  Charnocka  Worka^  vol.  ii-  p* 
101  ;  GilCa  Body  of  JDiv.  art.  Pardon  i 
Oweii  on  Psal.  CXXX;  7/anryV  />«*»» 
vol.  ii.  p.  352. 

PAREN1*S,  a  name  appropriated  to 
immediate  progenitors,  as  father  and 
mother.  The  duties  of  parents  to  chil- 
dren relate  to  their  health,  their  main- 
tenance, their  education,  and  morals. 
Many  rules  have  been  delivered  re- 
specting the  health  of  children,  which 
cannot  be  inserted  here ;  yet  wc  shall 
just  ot)serve,  that  if  a  parent  wishes  to 
see  his  progeny  healthy,  he  must  not  in- 
dulge them  in  every  thing  their  little 
api)etite8  desire;  liot  give  them  too 
much  sleep  ;  nor  ever  give  them  stropg 
liquors.  He  must  accustom  them  to  in- 
dustry and  moderate  exercise.  Thdr 
food  and  clothing  should  be  rather  light. 
They  should  go  to  rest  soon,  and  rise 
early ;  and,  above  all,  ^ould,  if  possible, 
be  mspired  with  a  love  of  cleanliness. 
As  to  their  maituenance,  it  is  the  parent's 
duty  to  provide  every  thing  for  them 
that  is  necessary  until  thev  be  ccu^able 
of  providing  for  themselves.  They, 
therefore,  who  live  is  habits  of  idleness, 
desert  their  families,  or  by  their  negH- 
gent  conduct  n'duce  them  to  a  state  of 
indigence  and  distress,  are  violating^he 
law  of  nature  and  of  revelation,  1  Tim. 
v.  8.  In  respect  to  their  education  and 
mora\  great  care  should  be  taken.  As 
it  relates  to  the  present  life,  habits  cf 
courage,  application,  trade,  prudence, 
labour,  justice,  contentment,  temper- 
ance, truth,  benevolence,  &c.  should 
be  formed.  Their  capacities,  age,  tem- 
pei%  strength,  inclination  should  be 
consulted,  and  advice  given  suitable  to 
these.  As  it  relates  to  a  future  life, 
their  minds  should  be  informed  as  to  the 
being;  of  God,  his  perfections,  glory,  and 
the  mode  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ. 
They  sliould  be  catechized  ;  allured  to 
a  cheerful  attendance  on  divine  wor- 
ship ;  instructed  in  the  Scriptures;  kept 
from  bad  company  ;  prayed  with  and 
for,  and,  above  all,  a  good  example  set 
them,  Prov.  xxii.  6.  Eph.  vi.  1,  C. 
Nothing  can  be  more  criminal  than  the 
conduct  of  some  parents  in  the  inferior 
classes  of  the  community,  who  ne\'er 
restrain  the  desires  and  passions  of 
their  children,  suffer  them  to  live  hi 
idleness,  dishonesty,  and  profanation  of 
the  Lord's  day,  the  consequence  of 
which  is  often  an  ignominious  end.  So, 
among  the  great,  permitting  their  chil- 
dren to  spend  their  time  aiid  their  mo- 
ney as  they  please,  indulging  them  in  * 
pcipetual  public  diverokons,  and  sectiog 
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(before  ihem  awful  examples  of  gamb- ! 
ling,  indolence,  blasphemy,  drinking.: 
and  almost  every  other  vice ;  what  is 
this  but  ruining  their  children,  and 
**  bequeathing  to  posterity  a  nuisance  ?" 
But*  while  we  would  call  upon  parents 
to  exercise  their  authority,  it  must 
Dot  be  understood  that  children  are  to 
be  entirely  at  their  disposal  under  all 
circumstances,  especially  when  they  be- 
gin to  think  for  themselves.  Though  a 
parent  has  a  right  over  his  children, 
yet  be^  is  not  to  be  a  domestic  tyrant, 
consulting  his  own  will  and  passions  in 
preference  to  their  interest.  In  fact, 
nis  right  over  them  is  at  an  end  when 
he  goes  beyond  his  duty  to  them,  **  For 
parents,"  as  Mr.  Paley  observes, "  have 
no  natural  right  over  the  lives  of  their 
children,  as  was  absurdly  allowed  to 
Roman  fathers ;  nor  any  to  exercise  un- 
profitable severities;  nor  to  command 
the  commission  of  crimes:  for  theie 
rights  can  never  be  wanted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  parent's  duty.  Nor  have  pa- 
rents  any  right  to  sell  their  children  into 
slavery;  to  shut  up  daughters  and 
j'ounger  sons  in  nunneries  and  monas- 
teries, in  order  to  preserve  entire  the 
estate  and  dignity  of  the  family ;  or  to  use 
any  arts,  either  of  kindness  or  unkind- 
Bess,  to  induce  them  to  make  choice  of 
this  way  of  life  themselves ;  or  in  coun- 
tries where  the  clergy  are  prohibited 
from  marriage,  to  put  sons  into  the 
church  for  the  same  end,  who  are  never 
likely  to  do  or  receive  any  good  in  it 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  tnis  sacri- 
lice ;  nor  to  urge  children  to  marriages 
from  which  they  are  averse,  with  the 
view  of  exalting  or  enriching  the  family, 
or  for  the  sake  of  connecting  estates, 
parties,  or  interests;  nor  to  oppose  a 
marriage  in  which  the  child  would  pro- 
bably find  his  happiness,  from  a  motive 
of  pride  or  avarice,  of  family  hostility  or 

Kirsonal  pique."    Paley*n  Aloral  Phi- 
•o/k%,vol.  i  p.  345  to.)70;  Stennctt'a 
Diacouraea  on  Domeaiic  Dutica,  dis.  5 ; 


Beattie^a    Klcnicnta  of  moral  Science^ 

i.  p.  l.>9,    148  ;  /;( 
turea,  lee  74 ;  Saurhi*a  SermorVa  Ro- 


vol.  ii.  p.  l.>9,    148  ;  I)o(ldridffe*a  Lee- 


binaorCa    Traiitilation,  vol.  v.   ser.  1 ; 
SearCa  Christian  Parent. 
PARSIMONY,    covetousness.     See 

COVKTOUSNESS. 

PARSON,  {persona  eccleaia)  one 
that  hath  full  possession  of  all  the  rights 
of  Q  parochial  church.  He  is  call- 
ed parson  (ffevsorM)  l>ecausc  by  his  per- 
son the  church,  which  is  an  invisible 
body,  is  represented,  and  he  is  in  him- 
self a  body  corporate,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect and  defend  the  rights  of  the  church, 
which  h^  iwr^nates.    There  are  three 


ranks  of  clergymen  below  that  of  adi{^- 
nitary,  viz.  parson,  vicar,  and  curate 
Paraon  is  the  first,  meaning  a  rector,  or 
he  who  receives  the  great  tithes  of  a 
benefice.  Clergyman  may  imply  any 
person  ordained  to  serve  at  the  altar. 
Partmit  are  always  prietia,  whereas 
clergymen  are  only  deacona.    See  Clbr- 

GT,  CURATB. 

PASAGINIANS,  a  denomination 
which  arose  in  the  twelfth  ceotur>% 
known  also  by  the  name  of  the  Circum- 
cised. Their  distinguishing  tenets  were 
these,  I.  That  the  observation  of  the 
law  of  Moses  in  every  thing  except  the 
offering  of  sacrifices  was  obligatory 
upon  Christians.  In  consequence  of 
which,  the^  circumcised  their  followers, 
abstained  mm  those  m^ats  the  use  of 
which  was  prohibited  under  the  Mo- 
saic (economy,  and  celebrated  the  Jew* 
ish  sabbath — 2.  lliat  Christ  was  no 
more  than  the  first  and*  purest  crea- 
ture of  God.  This  denommation  had 
the  utmost  aversion  to  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

PASSALORYNCHITES,  a  branch 
of  the  Montanists.  They  held,  that  in 
order  to  be  saved,  it  was  necessary  to 
observe  a  perpetual  silence ;  wherefore 
thejr  kept  their  finger  constantly  on 
their  mouth,  and  dared  not  open  it,  even 
to  say  their  prayers.  Their  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  mwTxxo{^  a  nail^ 
and  {/r,  a  nostril,  because,  when  they  put 
their  finger  to  their  mouth,  they  touch- 
ed their  nose. 

PASSIVE  OBEDIENCE  OF 
CHRIST.  See  Obedibnce,  and  Suf- 
ferings OF  Christ. 

PASSIVE  PRAYER,  among  the  mys- 
tic  divines,  is  a  total  suspension  or  na- 
ture of  the  intellectual  faculties,  in  vir- 
tue whereof  the  soul  remains  of  itself, 
and,  as  to  its  own  power,  impotent  with 
regard  to  the  producing  of  any  effects. 
The  passive  state,  according  toFenelon, 
is  onlv  |>assive  in  the  same  sense  as  con- 
templation; i.  e,  it  does  not  exclude 
|)eaceahle  disinterested  acts,  but  only 
unquiet  ones,  or  such  as  tend  to  our  own 
interest  In  the  passive  state  the  soul 
has  not  properly  any  activity,  any  sen- 
sation ot  its  own.  It  is  a  mere  inflexi- 
bility of  the  soul,  to  which  the  feeblest 
impulse  of  grace  gives  motion.  See 
Mtstic 

PASSION,  in  its  general  import,  sig- 
nifies every  feeling  of  the  mind  occa- 
sioned by  an  extrinsic  cause.  It  is  used 
to  describe  a  violent  commotion  or  agi- 
tation of  the  mind ;  emodon.  seal,  ar- 
dour, or  of  ease  wherein  a  man  can  con- 
quer his  desires,  or  hold  thetiGi  v^  ^^- 
jection.    "I.  M  V\  ^^  wwibcr  tR.  ^^ 
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pas:>ir»ri«{,  I.c  Finin  makes  them  ahcut, 
twenty.  1.  Attention;  2.  admiration; 
3.  astonishment ;  4.  veneration ;  5. 
rapture ;  6.  joy,  with  tranquillity ;  7. 
desire;  8.  iaughter;  9.  acute  pain; 
10.  pains,  simply  bodily  ;  11-  sadness ; 
1^.  weeping ;  lo.  compassion ;  14 
scorn  ;  15.  horror;  16.  terror  or  fright; 
17.  anger ;  18.  hatred ;  19.  Jealousy ; 
30.  despair.  All  these  may  be  repre- 
sented on  canvass  by  the  pencil.  Some 
make  their  numbfr  greater,  adding 
aversion,  love,  emulation,  &c.  6cc.  these, 
however,  may  be  considered  as  included 
in  the  above  list.  They  are  divided  by 
some  into  public  and  "private ;  proper 
and  improj^r;  social  and  selfish  pas- 
sions.—-6.  The  original  of  the  passions 
are  from  impressions  on  the  senses ; 
from  the  (^rations  of  reason,  by  which 
good  or  evil  are  foreseci) ;  and  form  the 
recollections  of  memory.— 3  The  objects 
of  the  passictns  are  mostly  things  sen- 
sible, on  account  of  their  near  alliance 
to  the  body;  but  objects  of  a  spiritual 
nature  also,  though  invisible,  have  a 
tendency  to  excite  the  passions ;  such 
as  the  love  of  God,  heaven,  hell,  eter- 
nity, &c.— 4.  As  to  the  innocency  of  the 
passions ;  in  themselves  they  arc  nei- 
ther good  nor  evil,  but  according  to  the 
good  or  ill  tt^e  that  is  made  of  them,  aTid 
the  degrees  to  which  they  rise. — 5.  The 
usefulness  of  the  passions  is  considerable, 
and  were  giveji  us  for  a  kind  of  spring 
or  elasticity  to  correct  the  natural  slug- 
gishness of  the  corporeal  part.  They 
gave  birth  to  poetry,  science,  painting, 
music,  and  all  the  polite  arts  which, 
minister  to  pleasure ;  nor  are  they  less 
serviceable  in  the  cause  '  f  religion  and 
truth.—"  rhey,"saysDr  Watts."  when 
sanctified,  set  the  powers  of  the  under- 
standing at  work  in  the  search  of 
divine  truth  and  religious  duty:  they 
keep  the  soul  fixed  to  divine  things ; 
render  the  duties  of  hulinrss  much 
ea^er,  and  temptations  to  sin  ntuch 
weaker;  and  render  us  more  likf» 
Christ,  and  fitter  for  his  presence  and 
enjoyment  in  heaven."— 6.  As  to  the 
rrg%dation  of  the  passions:  to  know 
whether  they  are  under  due  restraints, 
and  directed  to  proper  objects,  we  must 
inquire  whether  they  influence  our 
opinions ;  run  before  the  understanding; 
engaged  in  trifling,  and  neglectful  of 
important  objects ;  express  themselves 
in  an  indecent  manner;  and  whether 
they  disorder  our  conduct.  If  this  be 
the  case,  they  are  out  of  their  due 
bounds,  and  will  become  sources  of 
trial  rather  than  instniments  of  good. 
To  have  them  properly  regulated,  we 
jihould  possess  knowlCv^ge  oC  o^r  duly^ 


take  God^s  word  for  cur  rule,  be  much 
in  prayer  and  dependence  on  the  Divine 
Being.— 7.  Lastly,  we  should  study  the 
passions  To  examine  them  accurately, 
indeed,  requires  much  skill,  patience^ 
oljscrvation,  an'!  judgm':nt:  but  to  form 
any  proper  idea  of  the  human  mind,  and 
its  various  operations ;  to  detect  the  er- 
rors that  arise  from  heated  temperament 
and  intellectual  excess ;  to  know  how 
to  touch  their  various  strings,  and  to  di 
rect  and  employ  them  in  the  best  of  all 
services ;  I  say,  to  accomplish  these 
ends,  the  study  of  the  passions  is  of  the 
greatest  consequence. 

•*  Amidst  the  numerous  branches  of 
knowledge,"  says  Mr.  Cogan,  ••  which 
claim  the  attention  of  the  human  mindt 
no  one  can  be  more  important  than  tbis^ 
Whatever  most  intimately  concerns  our- 
selves must  be  of  the  first  moment.  An 
attention,  therefore,  to  the  workings  ef 
our  own  minds ;  tracing  the  power 
which  external  objects  have  over  ns; 
dsscovc-ring  the  nature  of  our  emotions 
and  affections :  and  comprehending  the 
reason  of  our  being  afikcted  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  must  have  a  direct  in- 
fluence upon  our  pursuits,  our  cha- 
racters, and  our  happiness.  It  may 
with  justice  be  advanced,  that  the  hap- 
piness of  ourselves  in  this  department  is 
of  much  greater  utifity  than  abstmsrr 
sptrculations  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  human  soul,  or  even  the  most  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  its  iniellectnal  powers: 
for  it  is  according  as  the  passions  and  af- 
fections are  excited  and  directed  to- 
wards the  olyects  investigated  by  our  in- 
tellectual natures  that  we  become  use- 
ful to  oursf'lves  or  others ;  that  we  rise 
into  respectability,  or  sink  into  con- 
tempt; that  we  diffuse  or  enjoy  hap- 
piness, diffuse  or  suffer  misery.  An  accu- 
rate anulxsis  cf  these  passions  and  af- 
fections, therefore,  is  to  the-  moralisit 
what  the  science  of  anatomy  is  to  the 
surgeon.  It  constitutes  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  rational  practice ;  it  is,  in  a 
moral  view,  the  anatomy  of  the  heart; 
it  discovers  lohj  it  Ixjats,  and  horcf  it 
beats;  indicates  appearances  in  a  sound 
and  hea'thy  state ;  detects  diseases  with 
their  causes,  and  it  is  infinitely  more 
fortunate  in  the  power  it  communicates 
of  applying  suitable  remedies." 

See  Hutchfson  IVattB^  L.e  Brutit 
Coj^an  ;  and  Davan  on  the  Paasioni; 
I  Grove*9  Moral  PhiloBOfthy.  vol.  i.  ch. 
7;  jReid*8  Active  Powera  of  Afan; 
Fordycc*9  Klements  of  Aloral  PAiio90» 
J\hy\  Kurkc  on  the  Sublime  and  BeaU' 
rifiU.  p.  50. 

PASSOVER,  a  solemn  festival  of  the 
i\Jews,  instituted  in  commemoratioQ  of 
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their  coming  out  of  Egypt;  because, 
the  night  before  their  departure,  the 
destn)ying  angel,  who  put  to  death  the 
firsitborn  of  ihv  Egvptians,  passed  over 
the  housfs  of  V\»r  Heljrews  without  en- 
tering tht  rtin  ;  bfcause  they  were 
mariced  with  the  l)Iood  of  tne  lamb, 
which  was  killed  the  evening  before, 
and  which  for  this  reason  was  called  the 
paschal  lamb.  See  Exod.  xii.  BiovnCt 
JHet.  article  Fkast  ;  and  Mc^Ewen  on 
the  Ttfften,  p    17^. 

PASTOH.  literally  a  shcplienl ; 
iiguratively  a  stated  nninister  appointed 
to  watch  over  and  instruct  a  congrega- 
tioo:  Of  the  qualifications  of  ministers 
wc  have  already  made  some  remarks 
ondcr  that  article ;  but  the  following, 
taken  from  the  works  of  a  spiritual  and 
useful  writer,  we  hope,  will  not  be  found 
superfluous.  Jesus  Christ's  description 
of  an  evangelical  pastor,  Matt  xxiv.  45. 
includes  two  things,  fnUhfulneai  and 
firudiicc,  "  If  a  minister  be  faithful,  he 
deceives  not  others ;  and  if  he  be  pru- 
dent, he  IS  not  apt  to  be  deceived  him- 
self. His  prudence  suffers  not  deceivers 
ca»!y  to  im])ose  upon  him  ;  and  his 
faithfulness  will  m  t  suffer  him  know- 
ingly to  impose  upon  his  people.  His 
prudence  will  enable  him  to  discern, 
and  his  faithfulness  oblige  him  to  dis- 
tribute wholesome  food  to  his  fleck 
Bat  more  particularly, 

1,  ••  ^Ministerial  Jaithfulne»9  includes 
pure  and  spiritual  aims  and  intentions 
for  God.  Phil.  ii.  20,  21.-^.  Personal 
sincerity,  or  integrity  of  heart,  Neh.  ix. 
8.  1  Cor.  ii.  12. — 3.  Diligence  in  the 
discharge  of  duty.  Matt.  xxv.  21.  1 
Tim.  iv.  2 — <\,  Impartiality  in  the  ad- 
ministrations of  Christ*s  hmise,  1  Tim. 
V.  21.— 5.  An  unshaken  constancy  and 

Efrseverance  to  the  end.  Rev.  ii.  10. 
ut  the  Lord's  servants  must  not  only 
be  faithful,  but  prudent,  discreet,  and 
wise.  Fidelity  and  honestv  make  a 
good  Chilian  ;  but  the  addition  of  pru- 
dence to  fidelity  makes  a  good  strsvard 
Faithfulness  will  fix  the  eye  up'm  the 
right  end;  but  it  is  prudence  must  di- 
rect to  the  proper  means  of  attaining  it 
The  use  of  prudence  to  a  minister  is 
unspeakably  great;  it  net  only  gives 
clearness  and  perspicacity  to  the  mind, 
by  freeing  it  fn)m  passions  and  corporeal 
impressions,  enabling  it  thereby  lo  ap- 
prehend what  is  l)est  to  be  done,  hut 
enables  it  in  its  deliberations  about  the 
means  to  make  choice  of  the  most  apt 
and  proper;  and  directs  the  application 
of  them  in  the  fittest  season,  without 
•precipitation  by  too  much  haste,  or 
oazafid  by  too  tedious  delay. 

1.  "  Pradetjce  wiH  direct  \m  to  lav  a 


good  foundation  of  knowledge  in  our 
pcople^s  souls  by  catechizing  and   in- 
structing   them   in   the    principles   of 
Christianity,  without  which  we  labour 
in  vain. — 2.   Ministerial   prudence  dis- 
cov(;rs  itself  in  the  choice  of  such  sub- 
jects as  the  needs  of  our  people's  souls 
do  most  require  and  call  for. — 3.  It  will 
not  only  direct  us  in  the  dioice  of  our 
subjects,  but  of  the  language,   too,   in 
which  we  dress  and  deliver  them  to  our 
people.— -4.   It  will    show  us  of  what 
great  use  our  own  affections  are  for  the 
moving  of  others ;   and  will  therefore 
advise  us,  that,  if  ever  we  expect  the 
truths  we  preach  should  optnite  upon 
the  hearts  of  others,  we  must  first  have 
them   impressed   on   our  own  hearts, 
Phil.  iil.  18. — 5.  It  will  direct  us  to  be 
careful,  by  the  strictness  and  gravity  of 
our  deportment,  to  maintain  our  esteem 
in  the  consciences  of  our  people. — 6.  It 
will  excite  us  to  seek  a  blessing  from 
God  upon  our  studies  and  labours,   as 
knowing  all  our  ministerial  success  en- 
tirely depends  thereupon."    I  Cor.  iii; 
7,  See  Flarel*s  Character  of  an  itJranriy'i- 
cal  Pastor,  in   the  second    Volume  of  fu.\ 
IVorktt,  p.  763,  fol.  ed.  and  books  under 
article  ^^i  VIS  TRY. 

PATIENCE,  that  calm  and  unruffled 
temper  with  which  a  good  man  bears 
the  evils  of  life.    •*  Patience,  says   an 
eminent  writer,  '*  is  apt  to  be  ranked 
by  many  among  the  more  humble  and 
obscure   virtues,    belonging   chiefly    to 
those  who  groan  on  a  sick  bed,  or  who 
languish  in  a  prison ;  but  in  ever>'  cir- 
cumstance of  life  no  virtue  is  more  im- 
iMirtant  both  to  duty  and  to  happiness. 
it  is  not  confined  to  a  situation  of  con- 
I  tinned  adversity  :  it  principally,  indeed, 
I  regards  the  disagreeable  circumstances 
'  which  are  apt  to  occur ;  but  prosperity 
cannot  be  enjoj-ed,  any  more  than  ad- 
versity suppf)rtcd  without  it.    It  must 
i  enter  into  the  temper,  and  form  the  ha- 
jbit  of  the  sMil.  if  we  would  pass  through 
I  the  world  with  tranquillity  and  honour." 
j  *•  Christian  patience,"  says  Mason.  ••  is 
:  essentially  different  from  insensibility, 
]  whether  natural,  artificial,  or  acquired. 

I  This,  indeed,  sometimes  passes  tor  pa- 
ll ticnce,  though  it  be  in  reality  quite 
ij another   thing;    for   patimcc    signifies 

II  suffering.  Now  if  you  .inflict  ever  so 
ji  much  pain  on  the  body  of  another,  if  he 
!|  is  not  sensible  of  it,  it  is  no  pain  to  him  ; 
'j  hr  suffers  nothing ;  consequently  calm- 
'l  ness  under  it  is  no  patience.  This  in- 
i  sensibility  is  sometimes  natural.  Some, 
I  in  the  native  temperan^ent  ol' their  mind 


I  and  body  are  much  le!.s  su.=^ceptibifi  of 
!'  pain  ihan  ovVxer^  -aLX^.— '  V>\M\t  ^\it  ^\^>tx- 
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in  their  animal  and  mental  frame ;  so 
that  the -same  event  maybe  a  great  ex- 
ercise of  patience  to  one  man,  which  is 
none  at  all  to  another,  as  the  latter  feels 
little  or  no  pain  from  that  wound  in- 
flicted on  the  body  or  mind  which  gives 
the  roost  exquisite  anguish  to  the  for- 
mer. Again ;  tliere  is  an  artificial  in- 
sensibility :  such  as  is  procured  by  opi- 
ates,  which  blunt  the  edge  of  pain ;  and 
there  is  an  acquired  insensioility ;  or 
that  which  is  attained  by  the  force  of 
principles  strongly  inculcated,  or  by 
long  custom.  Such  was  the  apathy  of 
the  Stoickt^  who  obstinately  maintained 
that  pain  was  no  evil,  and  therefore 
bore  It  with  amazing  firmness,  which, 
however,  was  very  difTerent  f^^m  the 
virtue  of  Christian  patience,  as  appears 
from  the  principles  from  which  they 
respectively  proceeded ;  the  one  spring- 
ing from  pride,  the  other  from  humi- 
lity." Christian  patience,  then,  is  some- 
thmg  different  from  all  these.  "  It  is 
not  a  careless  indolence,  a  stupid  insen- 
sibility, mechanical  bravery*  constitu- 
tional fortitude,  a  daring  stoutness  of 
spirit,  resulting  from  fatalism,  philoso- 
phy, or  pride : — it  is  derived  from  a  di- 
vine agency,  nourished  by  heavenlv 
truth,  and  guided  by  Scriptural  rules. ' 
••  Patience,"  says  Mr.  Jay,  *•  must 
be  displayed  under  provocations.  Our 
opinions,  reputation,  connections,  offices, 
business*  render  us  widely  vulnerable. 
The  characters  of  men  are  various: 
their  pursuits  and  their  interests  per- 
petually clash :  some  tr^  us  by  their 
Ignorance,  some  by  their  folly;  some 
by  their  perverseness ;  some  by  their 
malice.  Here,  then,  is  ati  opportunity 
for  the  triumph  of  patience.— We  are 
very  susceptive  of  irritation  ;  anger  is 
eliX]uent ;  revenge  is  sweet ;  but  to  stand 
calm  and  collected;  to  suspend  the 
blow  which  passion  was  urgent  to  strike ; 
to  drive  the  reasons  of  clemency  as  far 
as  they  will  go ;  to  bring  forward  fairly 
in  view  the  circumstances  of  mitigation ; 
to  distinguish  between  surprise  and  de 
liberation,  infirmity  and  crime;  or  if 
infliction  be  deemed  ncci-ssary.  to  leave 
God  to  be  both  the  judge  and  the  exe- 
cutioner ;  this  a  Christian  should  labour 
after :  his  fieacr  requires  it.  People 
love  to  sting  the  passionate ;  they  who 
are  easily  provoked,  commit  thvir  rt 
pose  to  the  keeping  of  their  enemies  ; 
they  lie  down  at  their  feet,  and  invite 
them  to  strike.  The  man  of  temper 
places  himself  beyond  vexatious  inter- 
ruption. •  He  that  hath  no  rule  over  his 
own  spirit,  is  like  a  city  that  is  broken 
down,  and  without  walls,*  into  which 
en^er  over  the:  nrns,  fier\^i\l«^,  va^^rants. 


I  thieves,  enemies ;  while  the  man  who 
in  patience  possesses  his  soul,  has  the 
command  of  himself,  places  a  defence 
all  around    him,  and  forbids  the  en- 
trance of  such  unwelcome  company  to 
offend  or  discompose.    His  tvitdom  re- 
quires it.    *'  He  tiiat  is  slow  to  anger  is 
of  great  understanding ;  but  he  that  is 
hasty  of  spirit,  exalteth  folly.'  Wisdom 
gives  us  large,  various,  comprehensve 
views  of  things ;  the  very  exercise  ope- 
rates as  a  divenuon,  affords  the  mind 
time  to  cool,  and  furnishes  numberiess 
circumstances  tending  to  soften  severity. 
His  ditrnity  requires  it.    *■  It  is  the  glory 
of  a  man  to  pass  by  a   transgresaon.' 
The  man  provoked  to  revenge  is  con- 
quered, and  loses  the  glory  of  the  strag- 
gle ;  while  he  who  forbears  comes  dT 
victor,  crowned  with  no  common  lau- 
rels.   A  flood  assails  a  rock,  and  rolls 
off  unable  to  make  an  impression ;  while 
straw  and   boughs  are  borne  ofl^  in  tii- 
umph,  carried  down  the  stream,  driven 
and  tossed.    Examhln  require  it.   What 
provocations  had  Joseph  received  from 
his  brethren  ?  but  he  scarcely  menttoos 
the  crime  t  so  eager  is  he  to  annaanoe 
the  pardon.    David  says»   •  They  re- 
warded me  evil  for  good  ;  but  as  for  mf, 
when  they  were  sick,  my  clothing  wis 
sackcloth.'    Stephen,  dying    onder  a 
shower  of  stones,  pra^s  for  his  enemies: 
*  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  cbai^.' 
But  a  greater  than  Joseph,  or  I>avkl,or 
Stephen,  is  here-     Go  to  the  foot  of  the 
cross,  and  behold  Jesus  suffering  for  us. 
£veiy  thing  conspired  to  render  the 
provocation  heinous ;  the  nature  of  the 
offence,  the  meanness  and  obUgaticn  of 
the  offenders,  the  righteousness  of  his 
cause,  the  grandeur  of  his  person ;  and 
all  these  seemed  to  call  for  vengeance; 
The   creatures  were  eager  to  pmndi- 
Peter  drew  his  sword  ;  the  sun  resolved 
to  shine  on  such  criminals  no  longer: 
the  rocks  asked  to   crush  them ;  the 
earth  trembles  under  the  sinful  kiad; 
the  very  dead    cannot  remain  in  thrir 
graves     He  suffers  them  all  to  testify 
their    sympathy,   but  fortnds  their  ^^ 
venge;  and,  lest  the  Judge  of  all  shoold 
pour  forth  his  fury,  he  cries.  •  Father, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do !'— 2.  Patience  is  to  lie  displayed 
in  sufft-ring  iijpiction.    This  is  another 
fiold  in  which   patience  gathers  gloiy- 
Afflict i(:n  comes  to  exercise  our  patience, 
and  to  di -languish  it.  *  The  trial  ofyonr 
faith   workcth   patience,'   not   only  io 
consequence  of  the  divine  blessing,  bot 
by  the  natural  operation  of  things ;  use 
makes  perfect;  the  yoke  is  rendered 
easy  by  being  worn,  and  those  parts  of 
the'  bodv  which  are  most  in  nrtim  arr 
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ihe  iiioit  siiuig  and  solid;  itiul,  tlitrt- ,.  [ile,  Gtn.  iviii.  CZ,  llev.  vi.  J  I.  3  F«. 
fore,  wt  are  not  to  excuse  impriiiwi'dis-  lii-  '.'.  IIU  pattciice  is  maiute&tcO  by 
positions  under  affile  lion,  by  Mviiic,  '  It  i,i;ivirig  wuiniiigs  uf  judgmeniii  t^fui'e  he 
was  so  tiTine,  who  could  help  it  ^  Tbisiicxecuti's  tiirm,  ll(>ii,  vi,  5.  Ai>ici]>i.]. 


is  to  juuify  impatience  by  'wbat  God 
tends  on  par|iose  to  make  you  patient. 
~-3.  Patience  is  to  be  exctciuid  under 
dtlayi.  We  as  naturally  porsue  a  de- 
rired  Kuod  as  we  sliun  an  apiiithended 
evil ;  the  want  of  such  a  goca  is  as  giicr- 
cms  as  the  pressure  of  such  an  evil ;  and 
an  ability  to  bear  tbe  one  is  as  necdl'ula 
qualification  as  the  fortitude  by  which 
we  endure  the  other.  It  therefore, 
equally  belongs  to  puticnce  to  wait,  as  to 
suffer.  God  does  not  always  immt: 
dlatcly  indulge  us  widi  an  answer  toour 
prayers.  Me  liears,  indeed,  as  soon  us 
we  knock  ;  but  he  docs  not  open  tht 
door :  to  stand  there  rrsulved  not  to  go 
without  a  blessing,  requires  patience ; 
and  patience  cries,  *  ^Vaiton  the  Lord  ; 


tiiem,  ll(.s 
~  I'et.  ii.  S.    In  long  delaying  ii. 
menis.  liccl.  viii.  11.     In  ollen  u 
mercy  with  them,    lltere  arc  many  in< 

'  slancei  of  his  patience  recorded  in  the 
Sciijitures;  with  the  old  world,  lien, 
vi-  3  ;  the  intiabitants  of  Sudom,  Gen. 
xviii ;  in  Pharaali,  Exod.  v  ;  in  the  pi-o- 
pie  uf  Israel  iu  the  wilderness.  Acta 
.Yiii.  IS  ;  in  the  Amorites  and  Cauaan- 
iics.  Gen-  XV-  13-  Lev-  :iiiii.  211;  in  the 
Gentile  world.  Acts  xvii-  Jo  i  in  fruit. 
leas  professors,  Luki  xili.  6.  9;  In  Ait- 
lidiriU,  Uev.  ii.  ^'1.  xiii.  6.  xviU.  8.  See 
C/ianivek't   tlarkt,  vol.  i-  ji.  7B0 ;    GitC* 

i  Baittj  t/JKvnii^.  vol.  i.  p.  IJO ;  Suaiin't 
Seraont,  vol-  i.  scr.  lU  and  II.  I4S,  149 ; 
Tillotna't  Setmaiii. 

. ,     „„ „„„,,     PATRIARCHS,  heads  of  fonuliesi 

be  of  good  courage,  and  he  shall 'i^  lamc  appjierl  chiefly  to  those  wl;o 
strengthen  ihine  heart;  wait,  I  sav.  on  I,  li'ed  before  Alaies.  who  were  both 
the  Lord.'  '        ii  priesis  and  princes   without  peculiar 

We  have,  however,  the  most  power- !'  places  fitted  ior  worship.  Acts  ii-  29, 
ful  motives  to  excite  us.  to  tlic  attain-  !  ""•  >*.  9-  Hib.  vii.  4. 
nent  of  thrs  grace,  I.  God  is  a  God  of  |  P<tTiarclia  among  Christians,  are  ec- 
patience,  Kom.  XV.  5.—^.  It  ib  iiijuitied|i<='^iutical  dignitaries,  or  bishops,  so 
by  the  Gospel,  Horn,  xii-  12.  Luke  xxi.ii  colled  trom  their  paternal  autliority  in 
19. — ."  The  present  state  of  man  ren-j! 'be  church-  The  power  of  patriai-chs 
ders  the  practice  of  it  absdutely  ne-l' ^^  ""' tlieMiueinail,  butdin'erentac- 
cessary,  Heb.  x.  30.— 4.  The  manifold  jNci^'"^  to  the  ditferent  customs  of 
inconvenience  of  imp^itience  is  a  strong  Ij  countries,  or  the  pleasures  of  kings  and 
rootive,  John  iv.  Psal.  cvi.— 5  PIminent  i'  comiciU.  'Thus  tbe  intriarch  of  Con- 
examples  of  it.  Heb,  xii.  2.  Ileb.  vi.  12- 11  »tantinoi»le  grew  to  be  a  {latriarch  over 
Job  i.  22.~6.  Reflect  that  all  our  trials .'.  tbe  pairiarcbs  of  EiAcsus  and  Cxiarea, 
will  termiivate  in  triumph,  James  V.  r.j^nd  was  cilled  the  Olaimenicut  ana 
3.  Rom.  ii.  r.  7?iiiv9-.ii'«  H'cirii.  vol.  iii.  I  t'^"'"''"''  J'uKiarch,  and  the  patri- 
ser.  10 1  J(t>.':.  tiermiini,  ser.  2,  vid,  i ; '!  orch  ot  .Mexandria  had  some  prer<iga< 
.IfiuM'*  Chrintiau  .M«mlt,  \tA.  i.  scr-|{ '■^'*^>  "'i-<^'>  no  other  patriarch  but  him- 
:>;  /Uo'V'r  fieimiii^.  Vol.  ill.  icr.  It ;  V  j****' cnjuj'ed  ;  such  as  the  right  bf  Con- 
JHth»Jt  Unrnc'"  Wjcoitrii^,  Vol.  ii.  ser.  10  i  '1  secraiuig  and  approving  of  even-  single 
IlliAa(i  Jhpt-m'e  Death  ditat-mtit,  p.  i.  bish'ip  under  bis  jurisdiction-  The  pa- 
]30-  j  truuchati-  has  ever  been  esteemed  the 

PATIENCE  OF  GOD.  is  Ids  long  ji  supreme  dignity  in  the  church ;  the  bi- 
bufferingor  forbtai-ance.  He  is  called  I  sh<ip  hod  only  under  him  the  territory 
the  God  of  natience,  nut  only  because  i]  o'  '"■=  city  of  which  be  was  bishop  ;  the 
he  is  the  Authur  and  iilyect  of  the  srace  i.  metropolitan  Mipcriii tended  a  iiruvincc, 
of  itatience,  but  because  he  is  patient  or    ^nd  liuil  for  sult'rai^una  the  Inshops  uf  liis 


long  suffering  in  himself,  and  towards 
his  CRatui-es,  It  is  not  indetd,  to  be 
considered  as  a  ijualiiy,  accident,  pas 
sion,  or  Hfrectinn  in  Cii*]  as  in  creatures, 
iMt  belongs  to  the  vei-y  nature  and  cs 
sence  of  God,  and  springs  frum  his 
goodneis  and  mercy,  Koin.  it.  4.  It  is 
mid  to  Ik  exercised  tuwanis  hischosen 
people,  3  Pet  iii.  9.  Rom.  iii.  25.  Isa. 
XXX.  18.  I  Tim.  i.  16.  and  towards  tbe 
ungodly,  Rom.  ii.  r>.  Eccl-viii.  II.  'ITie 
endofhis  forbearance  to  the  wicked,  is, 
that  thty  may  be  without  excuse;  to 


I  whnt  « 


the  jirimate  was  the  chief  o! 
then  culled  a  diocttt,  and  had 
seviral  inetnipiilitans  under  him;  and 
ttje  patriarch  had  under  hint  severkl 
diucetscs,  composing  one  evarchatc,  and 
the  primates  themselves  were  umler 
him.  Usher,  P-t^i.^eMarca,  and  Mc 
rinus,  attribute  the  cst^ilishnxnt  of  the 
grwxl  patriarchiiies  to  the  apostlea 
I  themselves,  who,  in  their  opiniini,  ac- 
I  cording  to  the  description  of  the  world 
then  given  by  geographers,  pitched 
oa  three  principal  cities  in  the  three 
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diia  in  Africa ;  and  thus  formed  a  tri- 
nity of  patriarchs.    Others   maintain, 
that  the  name  patriarch  was  unknown 
at  the  time  of  the  council  of  Nice ;  and 
tliat  for  a  long  time  afterwards  patri 
arcbi  and  primates  were  confounded  to- 
gether,  as  being  all  equally  chiets   of 
diocesses,  and  equally  superior  to  me- 
tropolitans,  who  were   only  chiefs  of 
provinces.    Hence  Socrates  gives  the 
title  patriarch  to  all  the  chiefs  of  dio* 
cesses>  and  reckons  ten  of  them.  Indeed, ; 
it  docs  not  appear  that  the  dignity  of 
patriarch  was  appropriated  to  the  five 
gnind   sees  of  Rome,    Constantinople,!'; 
Alexandria,   Ar.tiuch,    and  Jerusalem,!' 
till  alter  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  in|; 
'151 ;  for  when  the  council  of  Nice,  regu- 
lated the  limits  and  prerogatives  of  the 
three  patri  irchs  of  Rome,  Antioch,  and 
Alexandriai  it  did  not  give  them  the  ti- 
tle  of  patriarchs,   though  it   allowed 
them  the  pre-eminence  and  privileges 
thereof}  thus  when  the  council  of  Cun- 
stantinople  adjudged  tlie  secoed  place  to  I 
the  bishop  of  Constantinople,  who,  till  j 
then,  was  only  a  suffragan  of  Heraclea, 
is  said  nothing  of  the  patriarchate.    Nor 
is  the  term  patriarch  found  in  the  de- 
cree of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  where- 
by  the  tifth  place  is  assigned  to  the  bi- 
shop) of  Jerusalem ;   nor  did  these  five 
patriarchs  govern  all  the  churches. 

There  were  besides  many  independent 
chiefs  of  diocesses,  who,  tar  from  own- 
ing the  jurisdiction  of  the  grand  patri- 
archs, called  themselves  putt  iiirchs,\'\ 
such  as  that  of  Aquileia ;  nor  was  Car-  {■ 
thage  ever  subject  to  the  patriarch  oi*|! 
Alexandria.  Mosheim  (llcdv.i,  //w/.jj 
vul.  i.  p.  ^84.)  imagines  that  the  bishops  L 
who  enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  prci. 
eminence  over  the  rest  of  their  orticr, ! 
were  distinguished  by  the  Jewish  title! 
cf  patriarchs  in  the  fourth  century.  1 1 
The  authority  of  the  patriarchs  gra-  " 
dually  increased  till  about  the  close  of 
the  hfth  century :  all  affairs  of  momrrnt 
within  the  compass  (f  the  patriarch- '; 
ates  came  before  them,  either  at  first  |- 
hand,  or  by  appeals  from  the  metropo-  { 
litans.  They  consecrated  bishops;  as-': 
sembled  yearly  in  council  the  cUrg>'  of  j! 
their  respective  districts ;  i)ronounced !  i 
a  decisive  judgment  in  those  cases  where  ! 
accusations  were  bi-ought  against  bi  .' 
shops ;  and  appointed  vicars  or  dc-  Ij 
puties,  clothed  with  their  authority,  for  ; 
the  preservation  of  order  and  tranquil-  j 
lity  in  the  remoter  provinces.  In  short,  {' 
nothing  was  done  without  consulting  ;| 
them,  and  their  decrees  were  executed) 
with  the  same  regularity  and  respect  as  j- 
those  of  the  princes.  ! 

ft  deserves  to  be  remarked:  bowevc-r,  ' 


that  the  authority  of  the  patriarchs  was 
not  acknowledged  through  all  the  pro- 
vinces without  exception.  Several  dis- 
tricts, both  in  the  eastern  and  western 
empire  were  exempted  frcm  thfir  ju- 
risdiction. The  Latin  church  had  no 
patriarchs  till  the  sixth  century ;  and 
the  churches  of  Gaul,  Brit^,  &c.  were 
never  subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
patriarch  of  Rome,  whose  authority 
only  extended  to  the  suburbicary  pro- 
vinces. There  was  no  prin/iacy,  no  ex- 
archate, nor  patriarchate,  owned  here ; 
but  the  bishops,  with  the  metropolitans, 
governed  the  cliurch  in  comrooo.  In- 
deed, after  the  name  patriarch  became 
frequent  in  the  West,  it  was  attributed 
to  the  bishop  of  Dourges  and  Lyons ;  but 
it  was  only  in  the  lirst  signification,  viz. 
as  heads  of  diocesses.  I)u  Cange  says, 
that  there  have  been  some  abbots  who 
have  borne  the  title  of  patriarchs. 

PA  fRlCIANS,  ancient  sectarieswho 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  church  in  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century ;  thus 
called  from  their  founder  J^Mtricius, 
preceptor  of  a  Marcionite  called  Sym- 
machus.  His  distinguishing  tenet  was 
that  the  substance  of  the  flesh  is  not  the 
work  of  God,  but  that  of  the  devil  i  on 
which  account  his  adherents  bore  an 
implacable  hatred  to  their  own  flesh, 
which  sometimes  carried  them  so  far 
as  tu  kill  themselves. 

PATRIPASSIANS,  a  sect  that  ap- 
peared about  the  latter  end  of  the  second 
century  ;  so  called  trom  their  ascribing 
the  passion  or  sufferings  of  Ciirist  to  the 
Father ;  for  they  asserted  the  unity  of 
God  in  such  a  manner  as  to  destroy  all 
distinctions  of  persons,  and  to  make  the 
Father  add  Son  precisely  the  same ;  ia 
which  they  were  followed  by  the  Sabd- 
Hans  and  other.y.  Their  author  and  head 
of  the  Patripassians  was  Praxeas,  a  phi- 
losopher of  Phrygia,  in  Asia. 

PATRONAGE,  or  Advowsok,  a 
sort  of  incorporeal  hereditament,  con- 
sisting in  the  right  of  presentntiun  to  a 
church,  or  ecclesiastical  benefice.  Ad- 
vowson  signifies  the  taking  into  pro* 
tection,  and  therefore  is  synonimous  with 
patronage ;  and  he  who  has  the  right  of 
advowson  is  called  the  patron  of  tbe 
church. 

PAULIANISTS,  a  sect  so  caUed 
from  their  founder,  Paulus  SamosatenuSt 
a  native  of  Samosata,  elected  bishop  of 
Antioch,  in  262.  His  doctrine  seemsto 
have  amounted  to  this :  that  the  Soo 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  exist  in  God  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  faculties  of  reasoo 
and  activity  do  in  man  ;  that  Christ  W 
born  a  mere  man :  but  that  the  reascn 
cr  wisdom  cf  the  Father  descended  in» 


I'Al  ■*:.■  I'.W.- 

^ini,  a:'..l  Liyhimwrc-uKht  mimclcsupon^  rarbciis  the}-  (trclareil  a^AliiSt  tnc 
ear.'li,  iin.-l  inn'.rucEt;'!  the  natipns ;  and.  li  (Wrecks  a  war,  which  was  carred  on 
AnAlty,  that  en  account  iil  this  union  of  J  for  f.fty  years  with  the  greatest  vehc- 
thu  divinu  IVoni  with  the  man  lesus,  '  mencc  ami  fury.  Ilurin];  thc.oc  cnmmo- 
t.'hi'!st  mi);li:,  though  impmperly,  lie  .|  tioiK,  s-omc  t'^ulicians,  towards  theccn- 
cailnl  (tciI.  It  is  alto  saiit  thiit  lie  did  cliisisii  of  this  c^iiitiry,  «[ire.id  abroad 
!iot  bipti::e  in  the  name  of  the  Fuller  ||  tlieir  doctrines  amniip  the  liiili^arinns  : 
and  tlie  Son,  &c.  for  which  reainn  tht-  ■,  nuiny  ol  them,  cither  frcm  a  tirincip^c 
rnitTicil  of  Nice  ordrrud  tho*e  bnptised,  ot'  sen]  for  the  pnip^Kntimi  of  their  opin- 
!iy  him  to  lie  rC'liapti^ed.  Rcin^  con-''  iocs,  or  fri<in  u  n2,tural  desir?  of  flvin;; 
(k'ntiiiil  liy  Dinnysius  Alexniuliinus  in  ai.frim  the  ptrwciiti^n  which  ihoy  sufrer- 
co-jncii.  he  iibjuud  his  errors  m  avuidijed  under  the  (irecian  yoke,  retired 
depraiitini] ;  but  sum  after  he  re^um^'d  'l  aiynt  the  c1'i*e  of  ihu  tltventh  century 
them,  and  i*as  nctunlh'  deposed  lyy  aiio-  ji  from  Ihit^ariii  and  Thrace,  ard  formed 
ther  council  In  Jt>'>.  lie  may  be  consi-^j  settlements  in  other  counlrici.  Their 
(tered  as  the  f.ither  rif  the  tnndem  ifnci.  j  T.rst  migrntinn  was  into  Ilily ;  whence, 
nians ;  and  hii  eriim  are  severely  ci:it>  I  in  prt^^es;•  cf  lime,  they  srK  r:o1cinie« 
demned  hy  the  council  if  Nice,  Wltoi; '.  into  alnifst  nil  the  rther  prsv;nccs  ct 
cret'ildiRi-rsalitilr  l'r,in  that  now  iiwd  iMir-p;',  and  formed  n'adiially  i  cmsi- 
under  the  ■iame  name  in  the  clinrdi  of  derVile  number  of  n  liqious  nW-mblie*, 
Knf;iand.  The  creed  uRreed  iipnii  hj  .  who  adhered  bi  their  doctriltf,  and  who, 
the  Nicene  {.itheri  with  a  vitw  to  the  '  were  aftcrwanN  pi-rwcited  with  the  nt- 
crrrrs  of  I'aulns  Samt-sitinui  ciiM-'iides  :  miAt  vehemence  by  tlii;  R>  man  ponttllV. 
tlius:  "  But  those  who  say  tht-re  wann  In  Itily  tlieywcre  cnikd  /Varrti, from 
time  when  he  was  not,  and  that  h-  wa^  a  <■■■ rtain  placr  calleil  I'a'arUi,  being  a 
not  bi- fore  he  w.isbi,rn,  the  catholic  and  ■  pnrt  of  the  city  of  Milan  where  thc;* 
apostolir.  church  anatliem:itiiie.''  held  their  assemblies:  and  Cta'hari,  or 

PAl'l^lCIANS.  a  branch  of  the  an-  :  Ua-an  from  (ia^aria,  or  the  Lesser 
■  lent  Msnichies ;  50  callod  from  their  ■  Tartir^-.  In  t'r.ince  tlicv  Wfe  railed 
Ittunder,  one  I'uulus,  sin  -Armenian,  in  ./.'Ait.r.v^j,  thnugh  thtir'fsUh  dilfcnil 
tht  ^eventli  centui-y.  who,  with  liiiibrn-  wii!«ly  fn-m  diat  f  f  Albif^'-e*,  wtunn 
t'ler  John,  f>nih  ot  S:imt«ita,  liini!(.d  pi-ntcstant  writers  f;eneraT]v  Tind!catR 
this  sect  1  lh,ii:.;:i  olhers  are  oi  rpinicii  ,Sce  .\l>iI(:kksK!I.1  The  Krtl  reli<;inu<i 
•hat  they  were  thus  called  fnim  an:.th?r  assrml)ly  the  l^tuliciain  hnd  fr.rmetl  in 
I*aul,  ,111  Ari.iti;ian  by  iiirth,  vj!:o  lived  iMirnpc,  \n  s  lid  to  li-iw  heen  disccverr;! 
iinder  the  reiRn  rl  Jii.'ivi.in  11.  !n  ihe  at  Orleans  in  I«ir,  undur  tliv  wipi  cf 
«.-veiilh  ctntnry,  a  .x-.-iiot.  ■■ailed  Cen-  Ui'Mrt,  when  many  of  lUvm  wen;  con- 
st3i:'.i[ic,  reviled  'iii*  ih-''  'pirij;  fi'Ct,  ■  di'iniicd  'o  b»:  Inmit  .live.  The  nndeut 
uhith  had  MEiiVn-d  much  tV'im  the  vio-  r.inDci^m-'.  .lew.rdiri;  tu  I'lidiiis,  cx- 
Itiwe  of  its  ni'-vcrihric-;,  inid  w  i\  n  adv  '  pre^v-d  thp  Htni--t  a'llierrcncc  of  Manes 
tnexiure 'miiLT  the  u-<-eilty  <-f  ihR  ini  and  his  doi-triDP.  'Ilic  (ireek  writers 
|KTiaI  edirts  inrl  tiat  seal  with  whirh  rmitiriv;  their  errrrtMrdcr  the  six  fo!- 
thi  y  were  carried  iiitn  e^iePtiti' 11.  'I'he  limini;  pnrtirnlars :  I  niey  denied  that 
raulicians.  Iioweitr,  ii>  iliiir  niia.iier,  this  inferior  and  \isihli-  world  i';  the  pn;- 
and  tl.c  CI ■!  Lilt! Till  "o  ct  t!ie  emperor  .diirii,4]  ot  the  Sn; wme  Meini* ;  amlth-*v 
Nicephnnn,  Leuimi'  f  rnncUijIf  to  :ill  ']i'-tini;<ii-h  'he  IVf.it.ii-  r.t  thf  w.irlil 
t'lcl'.isr.  i!ii;ti..-.  1:1-1  rai-e  of  p  rse-  ai.d  r.f  hiim.i,!  h-I,.  ■■  frt^m  tiin  M.rt 
^'.idnn,  which  l::i'l  !nr  -inie  vi^ir^  !i  in  IIi,;h  Cl-d  -.i  I-  1  u\i- 1' .  in  the'henvens : 
sisiicudeil,  In-.iki- tM!!i  with 're(!''iibl.'!  a:i(j  hcnr  .ne  have  Jirrn  led  to  ciu- 
virftiw  mi'ler  l^ie  reiiini  cf  VucIihI  ei'.v?  that  thiy  were  a  lir.inc'i  of  the 
CurpaUtc-,  ~.iid  I.cii  tht  Arni'T.ian,  ■  (Jiv  ■■lies  r,'itlier  th:iniifthe  M,iiiicheaTis, 
wlii>.iit1icredc,.|iilaipui'i-'linu'ntnii::i''h  ;  — J  Ihry  trtateil  ci ill? nipt unusty  the 
1,;'  the  Paulii'i'i„.4 as  r-foied  to  rt'iani  ;  Vir.'iti  Mary,  1 1-,  ac<;ordin^  to  the  uiual 
j::ti.thKlKnomif  U.erbirrh.  The  em-  manner  nt  spenkiiiRamnni;  the  Greeks^ 
l)n-,s 'rin.t^!(.r-n,  tiit-u-sii  ''.i-  tinpf'  ■ili'-v  r*■fll'l•'.toa'^rt•and  wo^^hiphe^.— 
r>ir  Michael,  in  i :  •,.  wi  a'd  '.bliKo  them  "  -  Tiii-y  rt:lir<ed  tii  celebrate  the  insiitii- 
cUhcr  li  In-  C'iivi-r:e.l.  i.r  tn  'inil  the  tiim  <>l  thf  I.nlN  supptr— 1.  They 
•■nipire;  upni  which  s,-v.t;i1  >'  l\vn\  liMi!ed  thf  Cit'Si  of  (:hrist  with  cua- 
wero  put  tudfU'h,  :iu1  :n'.r<'  retired  ■jiii|'!.  iii'l  repnach,  by  wliii:!i  we  arc 
■AaMa,M  the  s irar.-:.< ,  Ijtn  they  wtre  , only  l-.  mid.rsiand  that  they  ivfiifwl  ir 
neither  nil  <'Xierri.iii:il(  d  rnr  banished.        fiiUnw  the  absurd  and  siii>er,til;<  n«  prac- 

Upiin  '.hi>  tliiy  filtered  iiiiii  a  1eai;ne  tier  1  f  the  (ireck«.  uhii  paid  In  the  pre- 
with   Ihe    Saracens,    and  ehwi^in);  l>,r    leiidtd  wrnd  ol  the  cross  a  i.eriaiii  inr* 


(if  the  Gnostics,  the  books  of  the  Old  view  lo  pcrftrinent,  desiring  to  ue  ad- 
Testament  ;  and  lucked  upon  the  writers  ||  niitted  among  the  presbyters  of  that 
of  that  sacred  history  as  inspired  by  the  'city.  But  tlie  discoveiy  of  his  opinions 
Creator  of  this  world,  and  :iOt  by  the  il  having  blasted  all  his  hopes,  and  his  er- 
Supreme  (loil. — 6  They  excluded  pros- ;'  rors  being  condemned  in  a  council  held 
byiers  .md  elders  from  all  part  in  tlic.'?.t  Carthage,  A.  I).  41'J,  he  departed 
administration  of  the  church.  i'from  that  city,  and  went  into  the  East. 


pt  their  tranquillity.  1.  ^ol''(:1\  die  tenets  of  Pciajjius 
J.eacc  is  mutual  agreement  one  with  -his  learned  anil  elegant  writings ;  and 
another,  whereby  we  forbear  injuring ,'.  to  him,  indeed,  h  principally  due  the 
one  anuther,  I'siilm  xxxiv.  M-.  Rsalni  !  glory  of  having  supj)resbed  this  sect  in 
cxxxii. — 2.  Ecclcsiastkal  ficacv  is  free-    its  very  biith. 

dom  from  contentious,  and  rest  from  •-  Things  went  more  smoothly  with  Pa- 
3)ersf cutinns,  Isa.  xi.  13.  Isaiah  xxxii. .  lagius  in  the  East,  where  he  enjo)*etI 
ir.  ilev.  xii.  14— i^i.  Sfiiritual  Jicncc  iS|'i!ie  protection  and  favour  of  John,  bi- 
dcll.  crance  from  sin,  by  which  we  were  '  shop  ct  Jerusalem,  whcse  altachmi-nl U* 
at  enmity  with  God,  Rom.  v.  I ;  the ;  il:e  sentiments  of  Origen  led  him  natr- 
result  (.f  which  is  peace  in  the  con- '  rally  to  countenance  those  of  PelagiuF, 
sciencv?.  Heb.  x.  2?.  Thi.-»  peace  is  the  ■;  ou  account  of  the  conformity  that  there 
gift  ofGod  through  Jesus  Chi  ist,  2  Thess.:acemed  to  be  U'tvveen  these  two  sys- 
iii.  IG.  It  is  a  blessing  of  great  ini-ptems.  Under  the  shadow  of  this  pow- 
portance,  Psalm  cxix.  16j.  It  i-i  deno- i;  t-rful  protection,  Pelagius  made  a  pub- 
minated  perfect,  Isaiah  xxvi.  :1.  inex  ,,  He  profession  of  his  opinions,  and  form - 
pressible.  Phil.  iv.  7  permanent,  Job; | cd  disciples,  in  several  places.  And 
xxxiv.  29.  John  xvi.  22.  eternal,  Isaiah, ;:  though,  in  the  year  41.5,  he  was  accused 
Ivii.  2.  Heb.  iv.  9.    Sec  Happinkss.     iiby  (irosius,  a  Spanish  presbyter,  whom 

PELACtIANS,  a  sect  who  appeared  i  Augustin  had  sent  into  Palestine  for 
alx)ut  the  end  of  the  fourth  centur>'.  j!  that  purpose,  before  an  assembly  of  b»- 
They  maintained  the  following  dec-  ,1  slu  ps  met  at  Jerusalem,  yet  he  was  dis- 
trincs  :  1.  Th.it  Adam  was  by  nature jl missed  v/ithout  the  least  censure;  and 
mortal,  and,  whether  he  had  smned  or 'not  only  so,  but  was  soon  after  fully  ac-^ 
not,  would  certainly  have  died — 2.  That  |:  quitted  of  all  errors  by  the  cour.cl  d 
the  consequences  of  Adam's  sin  were '' Dio^polii. 

confined  to  his  own  person. — 3.  That  This  controversy  w;i3  brought  t- 
new-born  infants  arc  in  the  same  situa- /  Rome,  and  referred  by  Celestius  and 
tion  wiih  Adam  licfore  the  fa'.l. — 4.  That  IVlagius  to  the  decision  rf  Zosimus,  whii 
the  law  qualifird  men  for  the  kingdom  /  was  raised  to  the  poiiti.'.catc,  A.  D.-iir. 
of  heaven,  and  was  founded  upon  equal  .The  new  pontiff,  gained  over  by  the  am- 
promises  widi  the  Gospel. — j.  That  the  ! 'oiguous  and  seemingly  crihoclox  cc«i- 
general  r»:sunvciion  of  the  dead  doeslfcsvinn  of  faith  that  Cele-^tius  w:.o  v.ai 
not  follow  in  virtue  of  our  Saviour's  re-  now  at  llcuTie,  had  artfully  drawn  up. 
surrection.— 6.  That  the  grace  of  God  and  also  by  the  letters  ancrprotcstatioii' 
is  given  according  to  our  merits. — r. .  of  Pelagius,  pronounced  in  favour  o- 
That  this  grace  is  not  granted  for  the  ;tluse  monks,  d'clartd  them  snuml  in 
performance  of  t  very  moral  act;  the  j  the  faith,  and  unjustly  pciiecuted  by 
lil)crty  of  the  will  and  information  in  !  their  adversaries.  The  African  bi?hopSi 
points  of  duty  being  stifFicicnt.  '  with   Auj;uslin  at  their  head,   liiile  af- 

The  founder  of  tliis  sect  was  Pelagius,  I  ftotcd  with  this  declaraiicn,  continued 
a  native  of  Great  Hritain.  He  was  edu- I  obstinately  to  maintain  the  judgment 
cated  in  the  monastery  of  Banchor,  in  j  they  bad  pronourced  in  this  matter,  and 
Wales,  of  which  he  becanu:  a  monk, 'j  to  strengthen  It  by  their  exhortations, 
and  afterwards  an  abbot.  In  the  eaily  \\  their  letters,  and  their  writings.  Zosimu* 
part  of  his  life  he  went  over  to  France,  ,•  yielded  to  the  perseverance  of  the  Afn- 


and  thence  to  Hnme,  where  He  and  his 
friend  Ct'lestius  propagated  their  opin- 


cans,  changed  his  mind,  and  condenja- 
ed,  with  tlie  utmost  severity,  Pelagi'J^ 


ions,  though  in  a  private  manner. '  and  Cclcstius,  whom  he  had  honourt*! 
Upon  the  reproach  of  the  (ioths.  A.  D.  I  v/ith  his  approbation,  and  covered  wl:h 
410,  they  retired  from  Rome,  and  went;  his  protection.  This  was  followed  by j« 
first  into  Sicily,  and  afterwards  into  I  train  of  evils,  which  pursued  these  twc 
Africa,  where  they  published  their  dec-  '•  monks  without  interruption.  'i'i;e>  N^t'ic 
irines  with  more  freedom.  From  Africa, ',  condemned,  says  Mcsheiro,  by  that  same 
Pelagius  passed   into  Palestine,    whi'ic.  Kple.-iin  couti.ii  which  had  Uurcr.?'- 


tn.s 


l»KN 


s'liciK,  uc  ti^iil^,  llriton^,  a:,^  Airicans,;  ycar>  oi  age.  Since  its  rc'omi.tuu'..  u> 
by  their  cnmicils,  and  cniprrors  In- their  p  Mar)*  Alvequir.,  in  1616,  iioat  liav;: 
edicts  and  pennl  l^w»,  tlemolibhcd  tliis<  been  admitted  Lul  maids,  nlio,  luiuever. 
KCt  in  iti  intanc]',  and  suppressed  it  cii- ';  iitill  retain  the  ancient  name,  reinvent- 
tircl}- before  it  liadnrtjuircdany  talera-l,  I'ENITRNTS,  a^i  api>ellatijn  giiei: 
hie  deerec  of  vigour  or  coowstencc.  |  t"  c<  rtVm  fraiernilies  cf  pcniter.ti.  di«- 
I'ENANf;l%  a  |i:in!»limenteitlici- vo-;[tinguiilipd  by  the  diR'cvciic  sliapc  and 
luntary,  or  iinpr.sed  liy  authority,  I'lirj.cnluar  of  their  habiti.  'ITirse  nrc  sew- 
the  faults  a  i»ersc;i  has  committed.  IV  ]]  lar  societies,  whii  have  tlieir  ro'e-?,  sta- 
iiance is  oi:(;  r.f  the  fcvcii  sacraments  of.'tutesi  and  cliiirclits,  and  make  t>abli''. 
the  Koiuish  rhuich.  Itcsudes  fasting.ijprocessiMis  uiHl.-r  their  (lanicii  arcn>>.S' 
■      ,  absiiiuncc,  rim]  the  like,  which  :  es  or  b^inners,    Of  these,  it ' 


r.xa  the  general 
there  are  ntUtrs  iif  a  nvirc  particiil.ir 
kind:  as  the  ri-prininK  a  certain  mini 
ber  nf  avemarys,  paiermiters,  and  cre- 
dos; wearinj^'a  hair  shift,  ant  givini; 
nneself  i  ccrt'iin  niimhcr  of  stripes.  In 
Italy  and  Spa  n  i:  is  usual  to  sec  Cliris- 
tian^,  almost  ntikcd,  loaded  with  chain', 
and  lashiug  themselves  at  every  step. 
See  Popkhv. 

l']iNITKNC'-ii  is  samctinics  used  fir 
a  state  of  repentance,  and  somctimi-i.  for 
rhc  act  of  repenting'  It  U  Jsii  u-ud  for 
a  discipUne  u-  iiuui-iimieiit  attending  n-- 
iicntance,  moiv  usua1l>  called  per 


It  alsoeii'C!)  title  tu  several  rcliBioiHor-  jininab  iluriKK  'hrir  im[iriMHi 


are  more  than  u  hundred,  the  n 

I  siderable  of  which  arc  us  folluws :  ihc 
'  White  IVnitcnts,  nf  which  there  are  sc- 
vt-ral  dilFi-renl  sorts  at  llomn,  the  must 
aTicieiit  of  which  was  constituted  in 
i;61:  the  brethren  nf  this  fraternity 
evciT  year  give  iMtrtiiins  to  n  certain 
numlxrr  of  young  sirls,  in  onler  tn  llieir 
bcin);  married  .'  tiieir  habit  Is  a  kind  of 
white  sackcloth,  and  on  the  shoulder  is 
a  circle,  in  tlie  midilieof  which  it  a  red 
and  white  cros*  H!;ick  in-niicntii,  the 
must  conaideralilfr  :.t  whiC'  ar^  the  Bre- 
thren ■  f  M  'rcy,  i'AtiiHieU  in  14M(I  w 

"■"' !--,-.      ^^j  pi^ 

:,  aiKl 


■nine  Fbir.  riiiiin 


reel  ai:ni  115  ihcni 
ticie. 

Order  c//. 
was 


procession  he- 

the  i  ii'-K  iheni.  sinking  Ihi;  scvi.n  penitential 

.  ar-  .1  p.'ahns,  and  the  litanies  ;  and  after  they 

i!  are  dead,  they  tike  them  down  fr<im  the 

'■/Si.  .Vo^/u/fti  i|  Eibbe;,  ami  buiy  th' m  :  ihcir  balHt  11 


rder  crf  f.fHiunU  '-/St.  .Vo^/u/fti  ||  pbbet,  anil  bu  17  th' m  :  ihcir  balHt  is 
estabiished  ab"Ul  the  year  K72,  ity  i\  black  sackcloth.  Ther  are  others 
Barnard,  a  citi;;en  of  Marseilk-s, !{ whose  laiLiuess  it  is  to  bur,'  such  pei- 
w ho  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  J mas  at  are  found  dead  in  tlie  streets; 
convertini;  the  cmitc^ans  of  tluit  city. 'i  these  wear  adeathS  head  on  one  side  of 
Barnard  was  secoiulcd  tiy  strveral  ■•tiler',,  r  llietr  habit.  There  are  also  blue,  gray, 
v,ho,  formins  a  kind  of  Miciely,  were  at :'  red,  Kfeen,  and  vUiiet  penitents  all  whieTi 
leiiRlli  erected  into  a  1  •ligimis  ordir  hy  ij  ar,-  remarkable  llir  litlle  else  liesidcs  the 
pnpi:  Nicholas  III.  undi-i-  the  rule  i.t  fA.  |;  diHerent  colours  i.f  their  habits. 
Aneusiin.  I",  (iesiii-y  siys,  they  also  ■  J'tV.iUntttOTCwTei-laofthenaiarof 
made  a  rctigimis  order  li  the  iKniiciils  |  Jviiua,  a  coiiKI'egation  of  rcli);i'His  at  Se- 
or  women  Ihry  converted,  riving  tlieni  |[vilic,  ia  Sjiain,  consistingof  women  who 


life,  founded  i 
This  monastery  is  divided  into 
fjuartcrs:  one  for  professed  reli- 


the  same  rules  and  olisenancc.i  whir 
ihey  themselves  kqtt. 

ConTre;""'."'/ /'•■.■"■''•■"■'.'■  -V  ..    , - 

'Li!i-n,  a;  l',:'i ,  owed  its  rise  to  the  .^ious;  .mother  fur  noi ires i  a  third  fi, 
preaching  of  F  'risscraii,  a  Francisr^in,  those  uhoare  under  cori'cctiuii.  Wlicii 
whocanvcrtei1a\ast  mmiberof  courti'-  these  l.-ist  %\\s  s'^ns  of  a  real  repen. 
■:.-ins,abuattlicvear  l^'J."  Lin]is,dukciif  ' taiice,  they  arc  removed  into  the  quar- 
Urleans,  gave  them  his  house  for  a  1110-  '  ter  of  tlu-  novices,  where,  if  they  do  not 
nastery  ;  or  rather,  u<i  aitneara  l>v  their  ;  behave  themselves  well,  tliev  arc  re- 
J.....    ....      ...17     ___..-.__ll-.....,.  ,._  .._. '-     Theyd- 


:i"n,  Chark-s  \'lll.  K^ve  them  I 
the  lic'.el  called  [!■•• /Mii/r"-;  whence  they 
were  rcamved  tn  st.  (ii-orge's  f'hapel, 
ill  1S7J.  Hy  virtue  <if  a  brief  of  nojie 
jMexandi-r,  ^^imoti,  biiJii)]  of  i'.iris,  in 
U97,  drew  them  up  a  l>i>ly  ol  statutes, 
aixl  gav,;  ilum  tlie  rule  cf  tjt.  .Vugiistin. 
It  was  ncre-,sarv  hef'iTi-  a  wtunan  ccuhl 
be  admitted,  that  she  hail  rir^t  com- 
iniltcd  the  iii  of  the  llesh.    None  were 


amlid  to  their  r.i 

rve  tlic  rule  ot  St.  Augustin. 

/V'lWfji'i  if  Oriii-.'s,  are  an  order  of 
nuns  instituted  In'  Anluny  ^Hmunce1li,  a 
gcntienisn  of  (Jivielo.  in  Italy.  I'he 
monastery  Ue  laiiltwa^at  lirst  desiKned 
for  the  I'l.'ceptian  of  \taiar  ^irls  aban> 
dnncd  by  tlieir  parents  and  in  d.ingGr 
of  losing  their  ^irtue,  la  l'-6>'  it  was 
crectnl  ioto  a  munastert-,  for  the  rereii- 


J  liiii>urii>',  v-cie  Hllti.^  Ki  itl:<i 
bp.  nail  conKcniie  ilirmselvci  tn  (iod 
^  io)emn  vow».    Then  nilft  i^  tliat  <il 
It  Carmrliirv 

I'ENMENriAU    an  .«K»ia»llctO 

twok  rciaiiwd  antong  ttiF  Kuinunist!!.   in 

Ewhicti  is  prcscr'ibtd  whtti  rclat<:«  to  the 

tttpiMitioii  uf  pcuancv,  Hnil  tl)c  rcCDii- 

[iiatiDii  ct'  ucuiumii.    I'bare  ai-v  vari- 

■  penitrniiEi})^  M  ti)e  Hnmitn  petiiteii- 

■ ;  (bat  of  the  v(ncr«bl«  Brdc ;  that 


mrnxonit  t^  the  people.  In  oMcr 

icrliuite  public  discipline,  by  KCquaiai- 

^KS  tliiMn  witu  sim  vera  tu  be  txpia'^d 

VtV  public  penADCCi  and  to  nppnlnC  pri> 

^-au  pmsnce  forauch  private  crimes  m 

!  not  proper  to  be  ■public))'  ecu- 


i  Bcc.    PwiitentiMrv 

*  alio  &n  olficvr  In  tome  CHtlicOr^ilii 

««t  wiUi  povftjr  from  tlie  biiliop  iw 

solve  in  otuei  referriMt  (a  him. 

PENTATEUCH,  from   x:.?..    five. 

SDd  wii^tc.  Ml    iuntrumtnt  or  volume, 

InKuilieii  tbe  collection  of  ilic five  iii»tru- 

Inients  or  books  of  MiMes,  which  are 

l<G«nv8l«,  Exodus,  Leviticus   Nacnbcn, 

Vftiiil  UeuteTonomy.    Some  modern  wri- 

J  ten,  it  seems,  have  asicrteil  thnt  Moki 

■'did  not  compose  the  Pentateuch,  br^ 

I  cause  tlie  author  always  i.peiih«  tn  the 

I'ltilrd  peraoii  i    Bbridgee  his  usitaiion 

ftjike  a  writer  who  collected  Irum  an- 

1  oieDt  tiicmair*  i  soitictimes  inii.Ti'uptK 

^Qie  thread  of  his  dl»cour»-,  for  rxnni- 

^le.  Gen  iv  33  ;  and  because  of  tbe  oc- 

ount  of  the  death  of  Uisr a  at  il;c  end. 

.-    li  is  observed.  aUu,  in  the  text  of 

.    ;  IVnUtcuch,  tliat  there  ur«  some 

'ptace«  that  are  dtlvccivc  :  for  examplr, 

nn  Exud.  xii,  8.  we  see  Mn»u  spraking 

Ita  Pharaoh,  where  the  autlior  omltih  the 

Kbegiiming  of  hiii  diiicuune.     The  Sania' 

I  litan  inserts  in  ihe  sami-  place  what  Ik 

I  wanting  in  the  Hrtww ;  In  other  places 

V'the  «ame  Samaritan  copy  add;,  what  it 

r^ficient  in  the  HHtrcw  ;  and  what  ia 

fr  contained  more  tlian  the  Hebrew  srem& 

Fk)  well  cotincclrd  with  the  rrst  of  tlic 

l-ilitcoursc,  ihnt  It  would  be  diflicutt  to 

T  Bcpnmte  theiti>   Lastly,  thry  diiiik  ihpy 

I  cbservc  ccrtnin  stroltts  In  the  PeRta- 

l.teurh    which  can   hardly   njrree   with 

om  and  br-d  in  Egypi; 

„       ,.-f  thi!tarthlyparaoi>e, 

I  of  the  rivers  that  wut^rrd  ft  and  ran 
[  thraush   it;   uf  the  cttk'ji  ufBi^lun, 


Etvi^ti.  UeUC,  an«  Cnlath  .  of  Uie  _ 
of  PiwD  i  of 'tin  bdellium,  of  the  Uoob 
of  Suticm.  w  onyx  itnnt,  which  wa>  to 
be  timod  in  that  country  —  tlitx  par"- 
culars.  observed  with  wch  curiwl 
»ecm  to  prove  IhU  tlie  auiltor  of  tl 
Veiiialctich  lived  beyond  the  £u|4mtt 
Add  what  he  utys  concemlnK  the  arfc  cF 
Noah,  ol  it!)  construction,  of  tlie  place 
where  it  rested,  ofihcwnod  wherewith 
It  was  built,  uf  the  tHtumco  of  Babylon 
Sic.  But  in  aniwv  r  Co  all  Uicw  otijeciiaB 
it  i*  justly  observed,  that  these  boola  «w 
by  tbe  mosi  anciciit  writers  atcTibcd  l» 
Mwes,  Kod  it  U  confirmed  by  the  aa- 
thi'iiitv  of  heaiheo  writers  lhenii>el*e>i 
tlurt  tiiey  are  Ills  writing ;  be«dc»tM», 
we  have  tbe  unanimous  testimonf  ofihit 
whole  Jewish  uaiion  ever  since  Moms' 
Lime.  Divers  texts  of  the  Ccntitteucll 
imply  that  it  was  written  by  htm  ;  and 
the  book  of  Jo&hua  and  other  uatU  <f 
Scripture  import  an  much;  ana  tfani|^ 
■ume  pasxagcs  have  been  tiioogbl  ta 
imply  the  coiitrarv.yet  ihisis  but  alM 
opuitoii,  and  has  been  sufficiemly  am- 
futrd  bff  several  learned  men-  ItUpw 
Inbli:.  however,  thst  Kfra  puUiaheda 
new  edition  uf  the  bonkn  uf  Moses  m 
which  he  mi^hi  aild  ihrae  paasigcsdiK 
many  auppmic  Mow.>s  did  mit  mile. 
The  Abbe  I'ornu,  In  a  srrmoa  preached 
before  the  French  king  in  hrtA,  1?6V 
m^es  tbe  toUowine  rcmnrks;  "Tkt 
legislator  of  the  Jews  was  tbe  siutbor^ 
the  fcotsttuch;  an  immortal  srorit* 
wherein  he  paints  the  iiiurvvis  ol  h'B. 
reign  with  the  msiestic  picttire  of  llw. 
lV)ven)inei)t  and  reliKion  which  be  esu- 
bliiibed!  Wlio  before  our  madcniafr 
dels  ever  ventured  to  discurc  this  ta- 
contestable  fact  t  who  ever  sptUK  ft 
doubt  Kbiiiit  tbis  amone  tbe  Hebrews^ 
What  greAicr  rciisons  have  there  ewr 
been  lo  attiibnte  to  Mahomet  his  Al- 
cnrai).  to  Mato  bis  Republic,  or  to  H»- 
incr  Ids  sublime  poems'  rather  ltt« 
wty.  What  wi.tk  m  any  age  ever  ep- 
I  pesred  more  truly  to  htnr  the  name  rf 
Its  real  author.'  it  ii  mu  an  otdlnair 
book,  whicti,  like  many  others,  miybs 
easily  hazarded  under  a  bctWoua  nene-' 
It  is  a  sucred  book,  which  the  Jevrehste- 
I  always  read  wiUi  nxYiicmuon,  tbait*- 
mains  alter  seventeen  tuindieil  ycss- 
{cxile.  calamiiies,  und  repronch.  In^ 
boiiklhe  HL-brrws  included  all  thd^ 
'scieiiee;  ic  wax  their  citil.pditica1,aM' 
wcrtrt  code,  thcli'  only  treasure,  th*" 
icalrndur,  ilieir annals,  tbi;  only  titled' 
.their  soveTeigns  and  pontilFii,  tbe^o^ 
!rulr  of  pulity  and  worship:  by  coov- 
Iqueitce  it  must  be  furmL-d  wiin  thefe 
inwarctiy,  anil  necessarily  have  de 
same  epoch  as  ihrir  Rovcminent  ttA' 
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miptiu,  Ccc— Mwn  i.pc<iks  oiiljr  tnitii, 
tboogh  inlitleU  cliArge  hlni  wUli  imimK- 
turv.  But,  PTcm  f>^  ^  vihai  un  impoi- 
mr  rauH  he  be.  wbii  first  Kicho  ti  ihc 
divinity  b  a  munDcr  sd  Hubliine,  that  nu 
cnc  bliicr,  duHtis  iiUniut  Inur  ihouiaiu) 
yean,  lius  been  able  tu  iurpaw  him  1 
Wbat  an  impouur  mutt  he  be  wbou 
wiitinRt  brcHtfae  auly  virtue;  wboai: 
«rlc  equallv  umplc,  aircctiiie,  And  mi- 
Uaaa,  id  »plti;  of  tbe  nidcncM  of  tlioic 
firvi  mitt,  openly  ttifplnyi.  nn  ini|>lnHltin 
)i!i(i;i.-ilitrilivtnp!"  b(c  ^tntftf orM oncf 
Kii!J.-r  CI!  -lie  Ptmiaieueh  ;  Pridtaux't 
Co.;  v„l  i  p  ;;K,3«.sr3.J75;M(r»A*4 
.■tuUaiikiaj  of  ihf  Five  Booki  if  Mo- 
za  earnuterid ;  ll'ur&urion'*  Divine 
J^giitioni  Dr  GiWf'  Lecture*  on  the 
but  fiittT  hooki,  in  tht  Old  Ten  Jen 
*vit  tt(e$oriaiUnesa  of  CWUttanVv  ; 
irotjKid'a  Jipohgb,  In.  :iaml5;  7'a- 
bor'e  tfarx  AJQitae*,  or  a  vievi  tf  the 
MatiiiatI  Hrt'jrdt. 
PENIECtJST,  a  Mlemn  festival  of 

the  JcWi.  »i)  r.illct],  btTjuiiar  it  wttiKck- 

bnicd  fifty  day*  afwr  (he  feasi  of  the 
pMMwer.    l^v.   xxiii,    IS.     It  ccrre*- 
poml*  wlih  ihc  Chri»tmn'»  Whittuntlde, 
Mr  whicti  it  i>  mmciimrii  used. 
PEBFECTION.  tliat  stare  <ir  quali- 

£Df  A  thing. in  wblchititfTcc  (rom<lc> 
x  or  redundancy.  Accordine  wjoaie 
it  h  dU-idril  loio  iiKvucti  cr  natural, 
wbenby  a  U'iiis  ba«  all  i'«  piiwer*  niiil 
f«cultlc6i  'uoiai,  or  )iu  eniincnt  deprec 
of  EWdneu  and  piety  ;  am]  bibIu/tA^.I- 
tei  or  imumuJmi  It  the  |KWC»lnri  ot 
H\  tbe  rucntial  atiribuiEx  nr  part*  ce- 
cetury  to  the  iilejpity  nf  it  snlMuncc ; 
or  it  U  thai  *herrt>y  a  i\\\i\^  lia»  or  is 
pre«Kl(d  of  eviry  thing  belfinRinK  to  its 
naiai'c :  «iich  is  tbc  perfci'.tlon  of  (ioA. 
— -Tv.c  ttriii  pcrfcciiwi.  says  llie  great 
W'lUjii-.,  u  not  alwayx  uKd  in  tlie  lame 
^rii»<-  i>>  iliL-  Scripiurei.  t,  There  It » 
H:Tlti:i]Ljn  of  linteritf,,  wheivbv  a  maa 
E-cncii  (inil  without  fiypocrfty.  Jnb.  i.  1. 
U.  xxxvm-  J — 5.  'J'here  ■»  u  perfrttJon 
ci  paru.  subiccuvc  with  leqwct  lu  tite 
whole  man.  1  'i"hes>i  v.  2i  and  rtiicc- 
tWc  wiib  rcapcct  to  the  whde  law, 
wtm  all  the  dutiei  prescribed  by  God 
■re  observed,  1't.  cxis.  l^U.  Luke  i. 
t— 3.  'I'licrc  i^  a  cumparaavr  perfec- 
tion BKtibcd  to  than:  wtin  aiviUlvsnt.ci] 
la  knowleilgi.-,  J^ili,  and  »iuictifioitini). 
IB  comparison  of  thoic  >«h«  are  Mill  in- 
Canta  and  untoufEbt,  1  John  ii.  1^-  1  Cor. 

li.  6.  ITlil.  i,i.  13.-4.  -ntew  i\  meva:- 

grStal  pcrlection.  The  rliditeuiuiirs* 
at  CbriH  (wing  imputed  to  tue  bdievtr 
ke  Is  complete  ia  him,  nnd  occciittd  of 
Ged  ai  perfect  ihnMg^  Uhr'aC.  Col.  li. 


i'LH 

penmv  uerfbrms  all  the  coRioiundi  of 
God  will)  the  full  exertion  of  nil  hU 
(Mnrer:^  without  the  h»i>t  defect,  'liiit 
i»  wlut  tbc  Uw  of  Odd  retjuirei.  but 
what  tbe  SKinta  cannot  attain  to  in  ttiia 
lift,  tbnusli  we  williii|[V  allow  them  all 
the  otticrktftdk  abov^meMiooed.  ttom. 
v>i.  2i  VbU.  iii.  i2.  1  John  i.  H.  frum 
(Emtomia  />Jeriin  Oti.  Itb.  iii-  cap. 
13.  i  134 ;  Bale-  flV*-.,  p.  «7,  tct:.  i*n- 
and  tfalit,  on  I'rrfrtsian  t  Didiivtgr't 
J^tum.lK.  181. 

PEBFECnONSOFGOIJ.  SeeA-r- 

TltlllUTXS. 

PBRJURV  la  the  lakbg  of  an  oatl^ 
in  order  to  tell  or  conlirRi  a  falsehocd. 
Thiit  ia  a  very  bnnoua  crime,  u  it  u 
treating  the  Almighty  Willi  irreverence  t 
dcoyinff.  or  at  lean  discurdioit  bit  vm- 
niscler'cc :  profaning  hi^  oaiue.  andvif>-  ' 
lating  tmtli.  It  ha*  always  becD  rt- 
teemed  a  very  dctc^tablu  t)>int;>  and 
tlioM:  who  have  been  prvveil  Ruiliy  of 
if.  have  bvien  looked  upon  us  the  petta 
i,(  MiClety.     SceOATII. 

PERMISSION  OF  aiN.     See  Siit. 

PEttSUCUTION  ia  any  pain  or  at- 
flicilon  which  a  person  designedly  in< 
flicEii  upon  another;  andi  in  a.  nicire  re- 
atniincil  tcnie.  ihc  auffrrinRs  ot  Cbrif 
tlaiis  on  account  of  tlieli'  religiciu.  I'er- 
aecution  is  thrcerold.  t-  Mttaal,  when 
the  Rpirit  of  a  niau  rites  up  and  oppwc!) 
auother-— 3  »Vrftot  whenmeiiKive  nard 
words  and  deal  in  onchnritaUe  censucet. 
—i,  .Itiual  01-  ejim.  by  the  hund.  lucti 
aa  the  dragging  "f  innwctic  peitmu  lie> 
fnre  tlie  lr%iinal  of  justice,  Matt,  x  13. 
The  uiilawfulnew  of  penecution  fof 
cinnciviice'  sake  mux  appear  plain  lo 
every  uuc  that  pomciics  tlie  leeat  de- 
gree of  iltought  or  of  fetllug.  "  To  ba- 
iiiih,  impriwn,  plunder,  starve,  hang- 
aiHl  bum  men  (or  rcliglcm."  mi>-s  tli« 
shrewd  lortin,  "  is  not  the  Gospel  of 
(.liritt ;  it  is  the  Gospel  ui*  the  Devil. 
Where  perscculinn  bTt,iat,  Chrialuiniiy 
endi,  ChriM  ikevcr  used  aii>'  ihlni;tbat 
lookvil  like  faii:«  or  violence,  except 
once:  and  tlist  wasloilrive  bad  meh 
mtt  li  the  temple,  and  not  td  driie  litem 

We  hiiow  the  origin  nf  It  ui  lie  fniHi 
I  the  prince  nf  dArkneSh  whn  began  the 
jdrea'lliil  practice  io  tlie  lirst  lamilv  nn 
earth,  and  wlw,  more  or  len,  baa  bno 
urrymg  un  tlie  liinie  wnrk  ever  since, 
^d  that  almou  auiri;g  all  paniea. 
■*  Pcrwculion  litr  ciiiiu'ici.cc' sake,"  «r  s 
Dr.  Doddridgf,  i*  c>"Tj-  W^y  iiiciaisla- 
tent,  because.  1.  It  is  fcuiided  on  an  ah* 
,,  lurd  sujifiositloi^  that  one  luin  htta  ■ 
^\  rjjibt  to  Judge  for  anKbcr  La  oiaUen  at 


Uiil  *c  *oaU  do  to  cAHors  m  wc  t.ciqtcl 

:<.  li  it  (if  Till  iDL-nni  catcutKvd  to  an- 
iwer  tlie  rnil  wiiich  its  ptnuiis  proFrw 
'  lo  Imctul  liy  It,— 4.  It  evitlemly  wwl* 
I  to  prwlucc  a  grcM  <l»al  of  mischief  and 
L  fan(u>iDa  in  Me  vratlii  —1,  Tlii;  O.rts- 
illaii  I'rliRiiiii  iiiir.T.  hiiTiiiiiily  igtctiking, 
1  be  iiiit  I  >:  <lr«rry«(l. 

I  thoulil  I''  '  -   iititvenal' 

1  Iv  wni-'  .n  far  from 

llwini!  u  .,1  by  rti.> 

I  Gmpi'!,  v^    .    .  ...    'ij  cijiitrary 

J  ui  niaiircf  ii^  rtrrr-cjii^,  miil  indeed  to 
I  the  whale  oT  it.*' 

Ttie  Mot  objtcu  who  h»-<  lell  a  nrey 
9  thl»  (llaboltCKl  >|>lrii  hNv^litcni-'Uni- 
'  tiitnt  I  B  kllort  HCcuuiit  iiC  whose  i>ull!er- 
in);*  i*B  dull  here  give,  Ht>  ni>r)ecuti*fl 
by  tbe  Jews,  Henihcns,  md  inme  of  the 
umc  iwme. 

^  Hers  wc  need  niit  lit  cnpltiat,  n*  Oic 
Nbw  Tcstamrnt  will  iiiCotm  Oic  multr 
n  paniCHJarly  ticiw  llie  iii>t  Chrii- 
)  sulfeml  for  ihe  cauu  i>f  tnnh. 

r  Jews  Chriti  liimsvU  wax  expraed  la  it 
in  ihcgrrntcsi  rtetree.    The  four  cvan- 

J  gi;ltst»reeonliliPdrt;ai1fulM*ii»,  wiileh 
tiwd  nn'  hcvi!  be  crilirp.ed  ■>«■  Alter 
his  deaili.  the  «pon(u«  wifftiKfl  cv«ry 
evil  vrhlcti  i)ie  malice  of  tlie  Jewtuwli! 
Invent,  and  tiitir  msri  ?.ea)  eixcutc. 
Thejr  who  vead  the  Acu.  of  tlie  Ajkib- 
ties,  will  find  thai,  tike  their  Main er. 

(  they  wenj  despiKcd   and  rejected   of 

I  toen,  and  ireued  with  lheuimt»t  ted!!!- 
liliy  and  cnniciTipi. 

II.     /'mi  .-.ifiVM    <•/    C-MHia/^i    ;.y    u',t 

L  lltMik-.--:     Hixitvians  uMiillr  reckon  ten 
[  general  perxccutJotx,  the  firsi  of  irliicli 
I  WW  under  the  etnpemr  Nero.  thirty- 
Lone  yeiin  afier  our  hnr^i  Mcentlon, 
Vwhen  that  etnperor.  lisvmi;  sri  firt:  " 
L  the  city  of  Rwni-.  i' 
f'lhat  execnbto  HI '^ 
1  FiW,  Tlicwc   w= : 
I  e^ienly  awwcd  i!u 
T  sect :  then  by  the. 


sihtz  ztsfiflU^  imnlc  for  hii  rank— 

3.  The  tn'cmd  general  perMCuitoa  mi 
■intkr  Damitian,  in  the  ji^ar  95,  «1ia 
-lU.ilTJ  were  wwnwd  to  have  ralSmd 
manyrdom.— ,^.  Tllc  lliird  brgnu  in  ti,'- 
third  year  of  Trojaii,  iathe ',rji  I'j', 
anil  was  caificd  m  wiilt  em.i  »  It  '■. 
tor  iever.ll  vcara— 4.  The  Inur-.li  w»i 
Diider  Aiitcit'ilntls,  when  the  ChrisliaBi  { 
were  h^niihed  fn^m  their  hnoid,  fwt " 
den  la  show  their  headt,  n 
bcnfcn,  hurriril  from  placs 
jiiuudervtl.  ImpriM-Ard  am)  i 
5.  The  tifch  bcgdn  in  liic  y«nr  llf,  4 
dcr  Kcverui.  iFlicn  ureal  crucUki  « 
committed,  in  tbla  ret);n  happcocdd 
mBrtyrdnm  of  I'erpciiia  and  rettciti 
andtncircompantwi*.  -■---•"" 
infxiit  ul  the  breatt,  una  i-vimw  -s 
Jii«  dcllveitil  at  the  time  of  their  laiac 
put  to  dealli.  These  iw.-i  iKnutltut  *ii 
nmiublc  yuiiE  nnmcii,  mnlticn  d(  ifl- 
rant  children,  nfter  sufTerin)!  wxh  ft-S 
prisnn.  were  expised  Infera  an  inr*-  ■ 
log  mtiliiiudr,  to  a  vild  cm*,  wIm  ■ 
g^cd  their  bLidics  in  a  mi«  limrfilii 
ner:  after  whitii  they  were  c     ' 

ft  rotapfcmmt  pUc*^,  and  put  K 

ilie  swnrJ — f*.  The  Alsili  bc^i> 
the  reienof  MaKfminuf,in  211,— ^.Tl 
scvenili,  wlilcli  wa*  tbc  nic»l  dra  "' 
ever  known,  Ixgao  (ii  ^i^,  aei 
emperor  Dechii,  when  tbe  Chr^ 
wvre  in  all  placet  driven  fron  tl 
habitatinn*,   stri|if  rd  of  ilieir  *^ 
tormmint   with    rarlt,    (cc.— iB.  If^^ 
eiRhth    bej;aT»  in   :'~,  under  ^'alnkn 
Both   men   and  wotncr,  --jlletrd  delli, 
wme  liy  ^CMVf^n^  rr.nr:  h)  the  H"rt 


Considerable,  comiHrcd  with  tl*e  Minn 
liefore-mentioned— 10.  Tbe  letidbbe^ 
In  the  nhteieemh  year  oF  Dicelewai 
303.  In  ihi»  dreadful  |MTieca0iH,'Wttcfe    ' 
I  asiBl  ten  yeans  hnnes  Sited  wilfe  eMKa| 
t>aos  wcrtt  wt  cdi  ftre,  and  wlude  di 
were  tied  tegether   wiili   rope% 

arcc  :  men  17- uu^.  .,., ^ii  1;  thnnvn  Into  the  sn-    Itltrdutdl 

Irnmetwe  nniltitude.  liII  a  uh^n;  a^rel  ir.'XKi  were  ^lain  inotte  m«ntll*>lli 
cnivictcd.  Tlieir  death  aivl  tnnun-ilaiid  that  durtR);  ilie  antioaance  a~ 
vm  acRravateil  tjf  cnic)  ikriika  and  I  perwmilco,  in  the  pmrince  of  I 
tpnn,  lor  ihci  MtTT  ciUlu-  .-r.irn!(l{ahne,  00  leaf  than  IM.OOOf"* 
Wilhilic    1  r;    Jird   [■)■  thc   vtolrnce  ot  iIm 

pircr^  !  -.en     btia&n  70O.0V0  that  i| 

cTTBic-  -he  fnticuct  *i  boaiOnncM.  V 


(aileil  : 


ii^iOi    tiMf  1 


and  vaiHiohra  Handit£ 


necutor,  I  xnA  i^poKd  the  crron  md'^ 


whit*  iV  Jiriei^  f'  wmrt  WTt*»f;  tirlhirhiBilirf  R'wwe.anail*! 


^  '..:  :.i:i:i  ..i-.-^..-:  . .  ^;■■.l:^  ',  :i!e  m.iS'i",  -".nsiwi  of  Vnrx-s,  wtt.i  uawiv 
Jlti'*!:;>.T|p-j'^i.s'.;al:l'i.-ir!i..\v^  .  .[]ii:-.U-i  tfil  in  liis  uwn  lii*isc.  awl  shtii 
'.if  ilitir  I-;.  ;.i-:  A  Kt-^-*-'  '-1"  >  ■!■  '■•-^  "f  li":  "i'ldt.w  m  Br.itify  the 
CI  the  c'.f.rfy  «r  -s  ci'Ic! :  tlii*'  iiu'.ii.'i:  i.i  tliu  duke  ol  Uuist.  :  hi*  lir:iil 
fdmonscu'ii.:!! :',  Trtiit,  u'hit'i  .  '-^'ss  :L;\<.ru.')nls  cu:  oil',  unil  hcnt  in  the 
Id  for  r.tM-  clf.htet  n  tuccuutive  .1  king  ilihI  queen-mnther  :  ami  hi&  body, 
*ar  the  jKirpoic  c:  ttta'ilishiui;  ;  afters  thousand  indignities  cffercd  toil, 
in  greatdr  fip^i-'nilntr,  ui-il  pre- I  hung  by  the  fei.-t  on  a  gibtiet.  After 
lhi.TctVinr..iii;i:.  Thuf:Hsnd!iU<  jituf,  the  miirdiren  rav.-^^d  the  whde 
ruiationntrfniat'.L-iir.ti^eilar.d'jcit/  lT  I*nrb,  -..r.A  butciiered  in  tliree 
aunirnted.  un-l  -^c  life  tt  !.•>  jdays,  aH.i.-F  t.-ii  ttir^usand  loivls,  gentle- 
s  ui'Seii  in  d-i'.gf:*,  U:"ii'^i  at  last'i  men,  priivlilenis  ur.d  |ir:i|:'.c  uf  all  ranks, 
•aithu  be-.:  c:  |>e:tc.\  Irom  ;;ine  i  A  Iwrrible  scer.e  c:  il:iiT>;5,  sajrs  Thua- 
liiminiur^ibL- ^rhtm.e- were  S':s-  r.it*.  whm  the  very  strecii  and  pas- 
to  i.tcrtS-.7JW  thv  ;'i:fornwi:  1  rer-i^r^  ri;:r:'.:!'.!'fd  v/i*.h  thu  nuise  of 
and  wars  wtrc  tf'.  t-n  tint  for  ■  t'tnse  ■Jia*  met  trgeiher  fir  murder  and 
-.e  puTiiuie.  Tiie  ii.virci'.'.i!  nr-  .  pluif'.er  i  '.I.e  fjiiuns  of  th&e  who  »ero 
as  i:  was  v.tLiiv  <;.-i::-.'i;,  liad  '.'ae  ^-  dyiiss,  aiul  I'.u  i-t-.ricl;^  cf  &uch  as  were 
'lul  ill  viv^-.  'The  j^';'^^::;a^,  i  ju»  );[i>ii|;  ui  I:  buichered,  ncie  every 
w:t>  c-uMiMieJ  in  ihs'  twvlf;h  :  f>iitri-  hran! :  the  UJic.t  cf  the  slaiii 
■  ai;.>:!ibt  0:i:  W-k!  jiiica  (•'je  ,  ihvown  tj- d -.h:;  wiiuluws  ;  tlie  coiirti 
ition;  v.-as:.vv:r.'''rec^i'C'.!:a!ly  .  an!  (-:i:i:i.'^i>  i.f  the  houtcs  Hllcd  with 
wnrk.  Ti.Tr::'.-.-  r->^ci^ "<"'('»  them  ; '<.l-  uc:>.;1  U.dles  of  other  dras- 
ir:iL-i!.:i  J.  v^il-'.;  purls '.J  tier- ^  Re.I  tl'.r-'ifih  i:iw' ■«tr;et< ;  thrir  bliKxl 
a::! '.".cr.i'i  K'.'tsi.-niia.u'h:;.'!!  T'ln- '  lU'^-ii-S  tiiitugh  t!iu  channtU  in  sucli 
■.-.'i-vi:  ihir;;-  >.-.ir.'.  a.i.l  '.iieiilncil  piin:»-.  that  ttrrer.:»  ■ci.-nicd  to  cmpty 
ir.i;.*.i-.>'d».v.  i:  tnt.  m  iikcTinRi  .'■kt:ii'<e!tev  in  the  neighbouring  riviT: 
;r.  The  i-n..:it:its('f  IVKnd,  l>i-  '  in  a  irrrd,  an  iniuiini-rabh!  mnltitude  ol 
I,  r.;ut  IIunt;.')r\',  wi-re  i:i  a  >imi>  ir-un,  woLiien  iiith  clulil,  maidens,  and 
inner  dtUigeiV  whh  ''r.-wMar.t  ckili^i-e::,  were  all  involved  in  one  com- 
;;i  n50ti'!eK;;:<:;ioi!;  anu  the  ciitetand  cr- 

liOLLAND  ;:ances  i:.  ihu   kiiiRV.  paTase  aU  Le- 

the i.'.hi::-  I..V.-  I.'.  ■;i,'..;t-,  f . T  s:i-.i;,i: r.',  -.■-Uh  their  !>!etd.  From  the 
ear.  the  ni'^t  ai.i.Wii:);  ri.i/.l.s  -.i:;  i-i  I'nrls  t'le  inasKiCro  ^:>rea;'. 
xcrciseil  ■.-.■.v'.'::-  the  mt- :.-  '..  --  .ir.J  M-.r.  ::a'i''^'-  thf  vh-'.e  kiiis.!i):n.  In  t'.i- 
llin,™  hand*  t.  t;:c  ^j-.-.r.:  i:.:-.  '.u  '.■i  ■•.  .\J'.-a:i.;  l"iiy  thre-«  nji-.vc  twn 
the  InhahiL:;-' )  c:'  ihi'.  ;  ^r:  i.;  h^iiiili^V.  iiiM  ;.:':  uti.I  after  thev  .haii 
rl.l  w'.re  then  in  ill^;e.-t;,■■■J  Tj-  r.  :':•,:.. i'.  ai.,'.  ki'U-J  a  Rreai  i-.iinib-r  c: 
Jul  ri-j:r\  >,  tl.i*.  •.In::.-  I^-I^i  i-'ti-'n.  .m1  ;•lllI<!!e^cdllle^:!l'..■^cl■  [lie 
s  weru  .   ,*'.):!  ■::  (Jr-  ::■■..■  i-.'d     I'r  v:.-:  ■-,  ■.'n-;  exer-Jted  lliiir  fary  t.n 

;.!wenL-.  t'i..ti!.L>i-ew,.i-i:  i-.^:  :: ■.:.;.  h:.t  i  iiiiri^med  ;  and  calling 

Tered  ';v  ;lit-  ha.-;dii  the  ex;,:-  ■.heiii  oi. ':  ../  i!;e,  thev  were  killed,  as 
IIen,'i:i.!iirWi:ver,iv.ia!i,  a:.,'h:.  Ti;-™i::-.is  v:;;  i\;s-c«.  like  sheep  in  a 
fai'eil  t.i  '.'.kW  [jurf  •■-  :  :..r  i'l  \-  mr.rkct.  hi  l>rle-ir.s  they  munlcred 
^:  Ftr'.-.-i-.  t,  ■■;  1  ■  :'  -.lie  N-lhir;!^  ;i!-.  '  -.iw  ve  ;;,c  hiii;drc;l.  men,  'wiiicn,  am'. 
:.rt!he  >\  ..-v.-';  v*;:!-.  .,-'1  e:ii  lid  '  i.!iiMreii,  ■.!:.!  inr..-l.wl  i  hem  wives  with 
■Ivci   ir:;.   .k    ?,  .ir..;,-  .:■..:   ':.;.:l-'  "iic  ■■;■■■  I.    'I  :.e  jame  iiiii-;.;;-.  were 

•  :  lM;-.-.  n'....':  h,.-  i:\  ::■  .ji: ;.-  '  pi-dC(;<.:  l:  .\i.C.!-:»,  Tn.vc.:.  iteuRC-. 
iiiiId'.TLil  r.  <;i'jii  :!ic  t^'.iitcl;  .il ,  I.i  l'ha::t.',  .i:,.i  e-'pec'.all)-  at  IjytMf, 
an;  ■  ■.i:;L;rlri  i.i'  'i.j  ,;::i.trse.  ■■.  wlicre  thev  iidiu'n.tniy  de>'.nyvd  ahme 
^i^.^^■^!  tin:-.:   I".n.!i-ed    Pi-nEe«ant«!    chiMren 

u:ui>:ry.  pe!l<.i[i'.,  !,a-i  -.ic;  I'lo-'j  iian^ir^j^iiniikciriiiirent'snecks  ;]in7ents 

moK-  'itaiEjr^  tit.in  ti;:s.    .\rtcr  |lemlir3Cin|;:iieir  rhildriMi;  putting  ropca 

cruel:!.,  ha--!  teen  ■'\v:'■'^ell  :a!ii.':t '.lie ntckt  •ifsmnc,  dnnsinR them 
:  tl.e  iinjen:  M,,  •'.-.■.v  .■.m-  a^' tliri::i;;h*'!-.'Mr«eti,  .tial  thrm.ii'gthcm, 

ii'luc.^  p(r>Ei.f.!'-iM<f  '.:tei..  ill  ;i:e;n.;;;.:;1etl.  ■nri:,  arj  hall  dead,  into  the 
S(  ,  w  ti'c  reiR;  •■{  t  iit.ie-  IX  }  river.  .\e>-;'rdir.i;  to  'Ih-iw.'.  aHiive 
Ef  tlic  |ii'ir.'  liKd  i'L-utL-Nt  lilts  weit:'!  j  ','jji  !';< te&tants  \-.en  dpitnyetl  In 
'.r.  ]'.-.:'is  ijn.lcr  a  '.!  !'j*i:n  rk:*.h  rf  i|  '.his   mzissacre  ;     f-T.    as  rthera  'arfirm 

upr:.  rHCiNiwi'"!' tl;e  niarrrascof  i  uh^vc  l'.iJ{'  IJ.  Hut  what  agijravatcs 
IS  ■  -    .S.i ■.:.:■  It  Willi  iV-  iV.nch  ;  t^ew;  sCtnes  with  still  );n:iief  wanton- 

i.;:.:i-.  The  -(li-in  .  Hvagi.-!'  nt  ■  nevs  ..i.'l  cruelly,  was.  the  manner  it^ 
re,  ;•  sea>:i-.  r:i,*e-.:.i:i:,  linw. ;i v.;-,;e^  '!ic  rc"va wa*  rrc-ivcd^t  ilnuie. 
wa-;  pni    ir.^;:  '■:.■  ,i  i,.iT  M'  j;V.vcii  V.'he:-.  -'r.-i  ktti-ri  c.   t*.e  pope'i,  IcR-itc 


.„_i>li.  Ijy  wiiidi  he  awuKii  Hit-  pope 

,lhat  all  was  transacwd  by  ihc  cKpre» 

^itl  and  commnnd  oi  the  kin);,  it  wai 

ImnwttUtelf  aocrvrd    ihnt    the  pcpe 

'iDuId  march  witli  liii  cartltntiU  to  tl 

taxifh  dC  ^  Mark,  aiid  in  tlie  most  s 

rum  miinncr  give  Uianks  to  God  for 

-<M  a  blessini;  conrureil  oii  the  lee 

~ie   tinil  the  Chriiiinn  worU ;    »i 

^  on  the  Monday  aftpr,  solemn  ma 

iiild  be  celebrated  in  the  church  of 

Dcrva,  ai  which  the  pope,  GteRory 

III.  ami  cardiDals  were  prc»cnf ;  atMl 

It    It   jubilee    should    be  puhlithctl 

'throuEhout  ttie  whole  ChriMimi  world, 

lUid  the  cnusc  of  it  declRred  to  he,  ta 

'returo  thanks  to  God  for  the  extirpn- 

'(ton  of  the  enemtc*  of  the  imtli  and 

^Ghuich  in  Fmncc,    lit  the  evi.i»i(.(r  the 

rcaonon  oF  SL  Ans;e1o  were  fited  to  te»- 

Mliff  the  public  joy ;  the  whole  city  illu- 

Kminated  with  bonfiret ;  nnd  no  one  sian 

■Mf  rejoicing  omitted  (hill  was  UMially 

Knadc  for  ttie  grenteit  victories  obtained 

^a  fitvDur  of  the  Roman  church  ' ! ! 

'  But  all  tliCK  penecctions  were,  bow 

nivtr,  far  exceeded  in  cruelty  hv  ihwe 

Vhich  took  place  in  the  time  of  Ltwiis 

JCIV.     It  cannot  be  pleaiunc  to   nny 

nan's  feelings,  who  has  the  least  hji- 

Iliaiiity,  to  recite  these  drentlfol  soeoen 

fi^tiorror.  cniclty.  and  devastation ;  but 

"»  show  what  superstition,  bigotry,  and 

'uiaticbm,  are  c:ipabie  of  jiroduciiig, 

nd  for  the  purpose  of  holding  up  tlie 

pirit  of  persecutinn  to  oontempt,  we 

Malt  here  eivc  as  concise  a  ileuil  as 

Mible.    The  Ironpcrs,  soldicrt,  nnd 

□ng,   went  into   the    rmiestant** 

>,  where  they  marred  and  dcfeeed 

■tlielr  household  stuff;  broke  tlidr  Inok- 

^Dg-glnues  and  other  utcntiil^;   threw 

~b^ut  their  com  and  wine  i  sold  what 

they  could  not  destrovi  and  thu>,  in 

""      or  five  day*,  the  Prolcatsni*  were 

iped  of  above  a  million  of  tnoney. 

.V-.  —  _ ..  -L . ,  j|||.y  turned 


."«  of  the  houws  where  they  quartered 

■hh  the  greateit  cruslty.  lathing  them 

Si^Dul,  Tint  suffering  them  to  ent  or 

BilTtnlc-    When  ihe\-  saw  the  blood  anH 

^iteat  run  down  their  faces,  thn*  sluii:i:d 

hem  with  water,    and,  puitEng  over 

Ltticlr  head*  kettle-drums  turned  upside 

Edevrn,  they  made  a  cantluual  din  upon 

P^ttKm  till  these  unhappy  creatuies  imi 

their  senje*.    At  Ncgrrpliaae,  a  town 

near  Moiitaubon,  they  liiuig  up  Isaac 

Favin,  a  Protestant  cltuen  nf  ihat  place 

by  his  arm  nils,  and  tormented  liim  a 

K«hole  night  oy  pinchinj;  nnd  tcaricic  olf 

Ms  fiesh  with  plncars.    I'licy  made  a, 

— tat  Ere  roiind  abnnt  s.  boy,  twelrc 


yean  old,  whn,  with  hand*  4nd  -kft^' 
lifted  up  w  heaven,  cried  out,  "  My  Ged, 
help  me!"  and  when  they  Fuund  tlxeyMCh 
resolved  iodic  rather  than  renounccbii 
religion,  they  snatched  him  Irom  the  lln  ; 
just  UK  he  was  on  die  point  ot  being : 
burnt.  Id  several  places  the  sfildifn  ' 
applied  red  hot  irons  to  ibe  ha&di  atA 
feet  of  men,  and  the  brcrasts  of  irnmen. 
At  Nam;;,  they  hune  up  several  wik 
men  and  maids  by  Ihor  feel,  nod  etbcri  fl 
by  their  arm  piii,  und  ibux  exMoed 
Ihem  to  public  vii!wst«rk.nnked-  T^ 
boundmotheM,  tiraigavvi  """  "  * 
and  let  their  Micking  ii 
guiihiri);  in  ihcir  iifcht  for  several  on* 
and  nights,  crying  and  gasping  for  Bo. 
Snmc .  ihey  bound  before  a  great  fire, 
and.  being,  bnlf  roasted  let  them  {d;  m  ' 
punishment  wurae  ilian  detth.  AnidK 
n  thousand  hir.eont  criev,  they  ban^  df 
men  ami  women  by  ihcir  hair,  and  mne 
1^- their  feet,  oabuwcs  in  chimtieya.  wl 
smoked  them  with  wb|K  of  «rct  nay  tid 
they  wei-c  siifpicated-  They  tied  taut 
under  the  armit  with  ropes,  and  pluuell 
them  again  and  again  into  wdla :  tncf 
bound  Dtnera,  put  tnem  tn  the  torture^  mm 
with  a  Fiuinel  frlted  them  with  wine  131 
the  fumes  ot  it  took  away  their  rtavA, 
when  they  made  tbeva  say  tliey  coOltat 
edit)  be  Catholics.  They  stripped  QMI 
naked,  ami,  after  a  thousand  icidlgnltia 
stuck  them  with  iiins  and  neetlles  frani 
lte;\d  to  fbot.  In  >nme  placet  they  li^ 
Fathers  and  husiKinds  to  their  hcd-portfc 
and.  bcfbre  llieir  eyes,  r.vvialied  Ihett 
wives  and  daughters  with  impunity* 
They  blow  up  men  .tnil  women  witt 
bellows  till  they  burst  them.  If  any,  lo 
escape  ihcue  barbanties,  cndearoced 
tn  sm-e  themaelvea  by  lli^'it,  tliey  poN 
sued  them  into  the  field*  and  woalt, 
where  they  shot  nt  them  like  mB 
beasts,  nnd  prolijbited  them  trom  de^ 
parting  the  tbiiiifdnm  (»  cruelty 


practised  by  Nero  or  Uiocle^n,}  ofoi 
pain  nf  confiscation  of  eSects,  &effli- 
leys,  the  lash,  and  perpetual  ioipcin' 
nient.  With  these  iRencs  of  desoUncB 
and  horror  tile  popish  cteigy  feaAst' 
their  eyes,  and  made  only  natter  d 
laueUter  and  sport  of  them  '  f '. 

ENGLANU 
has  also  l>cen  the  wot  nf  much  peneoi- 
tion.  ThonRh  WickWIir.  the  lirst  n> 
former,  iljed  peaceably  In  liii  bed,  fA 
such  was  the  malice  and  spirit  nf  pcr-^ 
MCuting  Kome,  that  hia  bones  were  atr\ 
dercd  to  be  dug  up,  nnd  can  upon  a 
dunghill,  'llie  remains  of  this  cxcdW 
man  were  accordingly  duj;  <wt  of  ihi, 
(;r:ive  where  they  had  lain  ondiatintatt 
Inuc-and-fuity  years.  U'vt  booct  wov 
liamt  and  toe  iiihcs  cut  inic  aa  at 


PER  4- 

leining  tmxilc.    In  llie  reign  dF  Rnry 
vlll    Biliicr.  Bayninn,  nnd  mony  inhti 
niffifiniTi  i«rre  burnt ;  but  wfirii  ,]ii 
MtTf  eiiiat  intlit  ihrrme.  tlie  ifu' 
VCR   pM^iccuLioils  imk  jiUcr.     H' 
«□(!   Kneufs   wen:  burm  iiiasln» 
Saanderi  viiw  cruelly  inrmentRl  a  '■  ■  ., 
time  *i  the  staKc  lii-J"rc  he  fxjur  ii 
Tiivlnr  ws!)  pui  into  a  barrel  of  phe<ii 
aitci  Kre  -k^  tn  it-    Eight  iDnitraut  per- 
■an*.  Jtmnng  *b"m  wa>  Fcrrar.  tiiJioi. 
ofSlUHVuls.  werp  sought riuLMntlljiFi 
by  the  inFimout  iloimcr  in  a  lev  ili' 
SlStrKT«u    pti-unii    wcrr   ihii    *■  ■ 
I        A-  O-  1 155,  Ininii,  amonjsst  wllum  .n.  i 
the  faMout  I'lntcMtintli,  BrKlfmct,  K^.: 
ley,  I^ilnwT.  sni]  i>hiii}i)I.    In  lii-^  I 'i 
kwinir  itjr,   H5fi,  <-is[itv>fi«i!  perwun 
*«re  bar..t     W^men    *ufflTOl;    ami 
flue,  in   Itir   fluul^^,    wliloh    bum  h'r 
tnant'i.  b'iue  ivar  hrr  time  nt  dcllvrrv. 
■    Cl<i<cl    ffll    trmn    hrr    line   (>ir    fire, 

i»Wdi  >^rt"i;  inttchul  im  by  ^ome  of 
(hr  rfnrrtri  itii^rp  hiiiiiatiP  th^n  ihr 
mt,  the  iTiat(i^trHir  nrdfrrd  lUr  fwbc 
tn  bi-  <>K">o  itir^wn  ini"  ilic  ttiv,  anil 
tant'  I'bui  even  i)>rmiljiimclii)d  wit* 
hnmc  tr  bemy  ■  O  GikI,  what  !•  Iiii' 

R.  nntup-    Miii-ii  k-ft  11  itsrif  Alu' 
■itjitni  frrociiiui  4i  iiiftrnal    ti 
n  kiiit  >it«ir[i  tbe  lif »ri  uf  nun  '  '  i  ' 
Eh    tr.-cied    n   omnnliMori     i;- 
A   wii  fiillnwrfl  hv  the  d^Mrij.  ' .. 
P«rrtg*ity  move.    L'ij")n  the  wh^ '  ., 
nwmtitT  of  ihnsp  wfii  «ufl"--nHl  druili 
far  llie  rrfornn-'I  rtligmn  in   Iiit»  rrlgn. 
*vrK   iia   Ivu  than   iwii   liuniltvd   anil 


«]tIiout  snv  psoniiian.  tQ  all  tlie  Tiirs 


■ar--.I,  ;,ii(l  lij„-,i.  111  ilif  St.,,- chiimUrr. 
I'woji.  nmi!!  wtine  burnt  furlicrcfiy,  me 
at   Smithfielii,   and  tOe  niher  at  Llteh- 

n=-M      W-.rn  .nu  Willi  (i.-llr--.  v.xjtiont. 


arf».f  Itw  penwcuiing  Lauri.  whg  wm 
(lie  ncctuinn  of  dbtrrm  to  number*.  Dr. 
t,'i|;Htfln  fnr  writiDC  »  boak  againil  llit; 
•rtiy     wai      rmeil    trti    thmmnd 


I   ■  iii-i-  fniii  ttili  p^rKCiitloK 

»plrit,     II  ativ  "rir  rrtuipd  ti  coDMnt  tii 

■Ata  ban  cercmmv  in  wnrthln,  he  wit 

■  Mm  inin prisrai.  vltcrcmitny  □[  tlienh-ti 
^UU'Vent  men   in  the   binil   iKrii'ieJ, 

■  'TwB     Pnie»tiint     Ana(i"pij»i»     wrte 

tariM,  Mill  nxiny  litniinlit^     SbE«Nn,  it 
buki,  |nii  twoHrown)i<:itnilcaib:  anil 


P"»" 


L  Ibeb 
KJnnr 


.  il*(.iiij' 


til  hli  ran 

r  fctiT ;  tiraoilvil 

1  ihr  cheek  witli  u  icd  hot  ii-mi.  wift 

ir  tcttrniS.  3  wh>i>pril  a ■rnxi'i  tlmti, 

,,)  ,,i^,-,-.l  U.  rur  1,1  I  TV  A  f.«t..tfiUt 
'  rt  m<«mV 
If  the  Mhrr 
I    theri:h*'-'k 

;.runi>iill  tha 

,     ■-  „    ,,.:  ..  ,    II    at    libctly. 

\i|"ui  I'liur  }■.■■>!)  «fi'rw«nJ«,  Wflltanl 
Pyrnn,  a  tiarriM'-r  for  »  boi-k  lie  wrote 
UK'''"*^  iht  */lsrj»  on  the  L'lri'trlxf, 

j'vn    ilrtirivri]    frmii    [iniiliilnK  nt   TJil- 

II   .    ariil    fined 
:  ,r   wtr«  tbe 

r.flmi:  ti-.U.  citLi'jir.tiil  in  EtiK'anil  frra 
llfom  (he  ctiarp  ri  pcriecutlnn.  in 
11641  nu  unlimncr  wm  pahlliArri,  nb- 
jri;>t"  ■  nil  wlio  pn-stUwl  nr  wwMO 
!.b*.ii"-i    ilic  Pifthyicrian  dirtctory  for 

Eublir.  wiinhip  to  a  (iiic   nnt  rxcecdlnf; 
fly  ix^nd* ;  and  imprisuiitncnt  lur  a 
ytar.  for  llw  tlUrd  nfleocr.  in  naioB  the 
ejii'cnpal  book  of  common  prajrer,  even 
n  (irlvnle   family.     Id  tlie   fullowing 
ar  the  Vn«bytrri«n»  afiplltd  tn  Par- 
HiBnt,  pruaini;  ihiaii  to  eirfur«  nnl- 
riii,'i.  In  ri'li);ion,  and    tti  liXliTpaia 
' ,  hcrtty.  «ctil«ni,  &c 
.  .  mn»  njccted  ;  fet  In 
.  I  ikmi.    nil«d  bv  tlicm 


Pi-.K  !! 

'.ibc  Trliuiy  in  any  vnv.—*.    '<>  

VtlnlCUriR  hid  twonntuiT*.— '    '' 

In^lhercMiTfttlon,  ilii:ik(nT»:ii>'.ui.     '    i 

^cninuri!!.    1h  Uharlw  iht    )---  ■■■■'  ■ 

IjQ  tht  act  nf  uiilfiirmity  passed,  1>)' 

oiCli  two  thfiitiwd  cl«rsynn"i  wctc 

rprivcil  of  ttirir  lieiiefieen.     Then  foK 

wttt  [lie  ootivtmklt  act.  and  ilio  Ox- 

.  iiii  act,  under  which,  It  H  siid.  cisht 

lliuuMnil  [wnimi  ttcre  jnipriinned  and 

Kcliicvd  ti]  wnnt,  aud  many  u  tlir  grave. 

In  ttiii  rtrlRn  alw>.  the  QuBlcrn  wnv 

much  |ier*ecuud,  atid  nuinl«r»(>f  th«m 

imprlHoncd.    riiu«  wr  skv  how  Bnj;lafnl 

jia«  bled  undrr  tiur  haniU  of  y^^rv  and 

perMfcuilnii :  nnr  wxt  tulcrailim  cnjiiy- 

>d   uacll   Wllllnin    III.    came  m  the 

ikriMie,  who  sh'wcd  liimirlf  a  warm 

frifnil  to  ihr  tisUtKofctiiHdfriCP,    The 

iccthidcin  t>f  till-  prts-^i.i  rnyal  family 

'U  Hukpicwu*  ti}  r<-  JKioui  liMtty  :  end 

ttitir  majmiek  have  always  btfi'icnd- 

.  the  tolFralian.  the  hpiril  of  pereecu- 

Ion  has  bren  lunir  wjrbrd. 

IllELAND 

,a*  likrwite  been  ilmichrd  wUh  the 

jltiod  <>f  tliF  PrntcManit,  forty  or   fifty 

thouiaiittn  of  wUtvia  were  Cnxlly  al^l^ 

tlerrd  In  a  tew  dayii.  in  ilifTemt  parti 

tif  Ihi  kinrlom.  in  liir  rei«ii  of  Chnrlcf 

I.    h  biTiun  on  ih«   I3d  i>f  Octijber. 

1641.    Haviog  tecurcd  the   prii^ipal 

gentletm-ii,  hikI  *iigcd  their  cffi-ct*. thiy 

imirderrd    Ihr  Cnmninn  jwoplc  in  oild 

blood,    f'ircmg    »iaii>-  ihoii^HntlK  tn  tly 

from  their  hi<u*r«  Hnd  wfitTemenu  na- 

llrd  In  the  br^  mid  wood*,  where  ilitv 

periahnl  with  hunt^er  ami  ctM.    Sume 

Ihf-y  whipiictl   to  deatli,  oOwra  Iht-j 

itripprd  n  iked  and  cxpnted  to  shante, 

and  then   dr"ve   ihem    like  hrrd>  of 

■wine  to|)i:ri>b  ii.ihe  ni.vutain*:  many 

hundred*  wcrr  drowneil  in  rl«cr«,  sotue 

"had  their  thmaia  cnt,  othcrM  were  du. 

membered.    With  aunie  the  execrali'e 

villalni  made  tl'emielvr*  vpon,  Xryin^ 

who  cnuld  hack  the  dttpett  intean  En- 

{llihman's  fiMh ;  wivct  and  younit  vir 

(ina  ahiued  in  the  pnaence  n(  their 

iiranurelAtiaiit;nuy,UveytaiiKhi  Ihrir 

eUldren  ta  Mrip  and  kill  thCchlU'cti  of 

the  Enellab,  aad  dash  ml  their  brjin* 

Bftlnat  (he  tirrtrt  Thui  many  thi  (mtul» 

weee  maisicred  In  a  few  duyi,  witbnui 

dulincltmi  nf  ,-igr,  wx.nr(iual>tT.  before 

tkty  vmpcrlec',  thrirdnngri,  urhad  ' 

ta  ptwviiJe  for  ilieir  ilefnice- 

SCOTLANU.  SPAIN.  Bk. 
Hriidea  thr  atjcm-'intiiti.nei)  perac- 
cation,  there  have  hem  i«vrral  rjher* 
canittl  on  in  dlffTOKl  patti  i-l  the 
WMld.  Sootland  Tcit  iDHny  vain  Icgethrr 
luu  hctn  the  Katie  H  crw'rlty  awd  liloo]- 
aM,  (ill  K  wu  tkUwred  hf  ilie  tso- 


the  nrvolntion.    Spain,    Italy 
u.tley  of  ririltnoiit,  and  vtliei 


u  \he 


of  n 


l;i    '^[LiUsl  hatKl  in  tliii   mii 
"^nrlt".    It  !ii»«  tn  hmwer,  aU", 
iivca  of  millinns  nt  Jews.  MhIi 
and  Ivtrliirians,    When  the  Miinn 
Quered  Spain,  in  the  eighth   ccntmr, 
iV>ev  alluwtil  the  Christians  tii«  fr«eu< 
*rci»e  of  tlieir  relipion  ;  hot  tn  the  fif 
ttenth  century,  when  llie  Moon  wew 
overcome,  and  Ferilinunil  »tibilucd  ibi 
Morltcoca,  the  dcKeiidaniaof  the  afaon 
MoorS)  many  thouundt  were  fcrccd  U 
he  baptised,   ur  burnt,    maaHcred,  d 
banil>hed.  and  tt^ir  Cl^llilrtn  nU  fa( 
slaves  i  bfiides  Idnumrtable  Jewi,  «4u 
shared  the  aame  cruellies,  chiefly  1^ 
mcau)  cif  the  infernal  courts  ul  ll 
A    wcirne   slaughter    if   ! 
ode  among  ihc  "niivcs  nf   _ 
America,    whtrc   fiFleen    miljions 
uid  to  have  bci'n  »aci  ifici'd  lu  the 
niua  of  popeiy  in  abrnii  li^rty  yean, 
has  bepn  cumputcil  ihai  hhy  niilli'e 
ProtPvianlt  have  at  dlff'rr'ot  timet  bix^ 

.  tin  of  the  periccutinn  el  '' 
Papisu,  aiid  put  m  death  for  their 
]igiou«c4tirinn>.  Well  thirc'iitr. ml) 
the  Innplrrd  prnman  ray.  tliat  at  ni)ri 
Rabvti'n'* deMruct'uti,  ■  was{.iundHl 
the  blood  nf  pivpheti.  of  iidnta.  nUl 
i)l  (hnt  wax  >.lain  atnin  the  earth,'!! 
iviti  ?4. 

To  conclude  lliii  ariic'e.    \lrba  I 
piruMl'thc  vicronnt  hrve  uivt-u  with 
wrliii^  the  must  piiiiifii 
drippinR  a  trar  ii»er  t 
depravity  of  Riaiiklnd  ^  DoebliCLflti 
"    what  human  beingi   arc  canilile 
rn  Ii>t1i)cnet'd  t^   •upentiucn,   t 
J¥.  and  ptiludlci'    Hue  nrt  the 
baneful  prinriplrii  tuetnnLf^ihmrd  n 
Intn  iiifcmala;  i»d  entjrriy  uctiapic 
•d  All  the  fefiilaEi  nl  hununiiy,  ibede-' 
(atr*  Pi  c(vi«cifnce,   and  the  vice  rf 
reasni^    Alaa'   whathuandu 
make  mankind  taeb  cumea  to  on 
Ihrr?     MefTifDl    {^oil'     by  tby 
powir  luppmi  Ihia  word  of  alt  . 
aiii)   let  truth  orxl  line,  mcekfreia 
fortearap<*  univemaHy  prevail' 

t^rrr't    Jnirinf'i/H'.n   }•:  /J.t    fftttorji 
(*r  /fji,    I.  h-fftm, 

IrTOt'   !■ 

of    th!    I-.   - 

lAnteairr.'  :    -i    t- 

PaHl4k  J*tru<.  I   - 
Aw  /'er.cculW,  ,  - 

Id  Pcnmaicti .  .'..  ■ 
«•■    iv.    Bnutr't  l.lrf.    r.f    ... 


ami  if  .Vto  Kngtand !    Hittorif  kJ  ihe 
BoArmian  f'trtteuiiom. 

PER^KVERANCB  U  thv  Cuntiu- 
nance  is  oad  i1:'mkii  viue,  nixniim,  or 
cnme  of  aciiirn.  Thr  pcnovii-uiw  of 
lta«  MWU  i«  ihrir  coiiiinutuice  in  s-sute 
of  gTMe  lo  a  jiUte  of  r.'nn''  i'bi*  (I'lC- 
trine  hss  aO^inlciJ  coiiMilcr^b>e  RintUT 
for  coniTuwrny  t»et«i-en  the  Calvinitts 
and  AnDiQiana.  VVc  thall  bricHy  here 
ftUle  the  nritiiniciiti  nnil  iiMi'Cllnnx. 
Awl,  first,  ilif  t-r.-frnimi  of  Uud  arc 
cooi^rrccl  ax  >tr<:>iix  untumenix  tn  pr<>vr 
tbli  diwtrine.  CitiU,  as  a  Rchi^  pourtn- 
ed  Cf  InAiiitc  Itx*!;,  fHithfulrieia,  wiMluni, 
ind  puwcr,  cm  huTilly  be  mnpnwil  to 
■nfier  any  of  hli  nrojik  fiiMlly  lo  fall 
Imd  prrditioa.  Thii  would  be  a  re- 
Bect'ioa  on  bt««itrU>utH,  and  arjpie  him 
to  be  vrorac  Ihnii  h  coRimon  mhCt  of 
M*  fimily,  IIU  Inv  (o  bis  people  i» 
uncliAnifcuti','-,  and  therefore  thpy  can- 
not be  the  obji-cts  of  it  bI  one  tliuc  *,nA 
■■ct  n  another,  John  xiiil.  1.  Zei>ti.  iii 
n.  J«r.  xxxi.  3.  Hii  Miltf'dnctt  to 
tbem  and  In  hi*  promlw  I»  noi  fi>ond«d 
■pan  (heir  merit,  but  liii  own  will  And 
BoodneM  \  thim  thrreforc,  cuinot  be 
Ikted.  M*I.  iii-  o.  Numb,  xxiii  19.  _ . 
<if»*iif«n  furrims  every  ubiincle  hi  the 
way.  and  it  cat'oblc  a  rcmuviiiB  it,  arid 
directing  them  Into  the  rlKtit  path-  It 
wreuld  be  a  reltectiftn  on  hU  *ri>doni,  af- 
ter cbooung  a  right  end,  not  tn  chooM 
rti^ht  me-in»  in  nccocn  pushing  the  wmc, 
Jcr.  X-  6,  7.  Ilia  /«»ir  U  iniuperablc, 
utd  U  ahsolaiely  nnd  perpetually  di« 
placed  I"  their  prtKrvuiifjn  and  pro- 
tection, 1  l*ctcr  i.  J.-~3.  Another  AfHu* 
mentlo  prove  ihii  doctrine  Is  their  vw'nn 
(o  Cbntt,  and  what  he  hat  done  fur 
them.  'I'hcy  are  «»jd  to  be  chi«en  in 
bim,  ^h.  I.  4.  united  u>  hint,  Eph.l.  2;. 
the  puTCtaaie  of  ht»  death,  Him.  viii.31. 
Til.  ii.  I*;  the  nbkcla  of  Mt  itrterce*. 
flion,  Itoi).  V.  m  Itnm.  vlii.  34.  1  Jnliii 
ii.  1,  3.  Now  if  iheie  be  u  powibiUty  d 
Uldr  finally  (allint  llicn  thix  choke. 
ihla  W'ioo,  hit  lieaili  and  int<TC«)al«n. 
moy  all  be  in  ruin,  and  rendered  ahor- 
live  1  an  idtn  at  >Irr»«atiiry  in  the  ill- 
Tine  glory,  and  ui  tliuiimoijrable  to  Je 
st»  Cbriit,  n»  pnuihly  can  be.— ]>  Tt  \t 
aifued  from  the  w"*-  <if  <*«  Spi'ii, 
i*b|ch  19  to  comreiDtiicale  cnue  and 
«n.'n5i!i  p(,,|ii|  tn  the  il«v,  Phil-  I.  6,  J 
C'jr. ),  Ji.  ::.  If,  jMJec^,  divine  ([raa- 
wrrr  r!fp--'"lrnt  m  (he  wlU  o£   itlan.  It 

'"*    "  '  - "  •■  •"■'»  broujjhi  him* 

' ,  then  It  mittht 
•  jMe  Into  an  tip- 


veruico  of  the  niott  ii  nnt  pcnlucr'l  be 
any  native  principltt  in  themtdves,  but 
tiy  Hie  agency  oi  the  W'iy  iiulrit,  i-iv- 
llgfiieninB,  confnrmini;,  una  cttahlurhing 
them.  «|  ci«n>r.  they  wiwi  urrKUtre, 
or  othi^rwi»c  it  would  Oe  a  rtlleeiion  un 
ihiB  Diviae  BKcnt,  Bom.  viii  3.  I  Cor. 

ri    II    John  iv.  14,    Ji.lin  tcvI.  U 4. 

Lutly,  ihedeclarationmuidprnmlteaaf 
Scriimira  ai«  vety  nutnerou*  in  £ivaar 
of  thit  doctrin-:.  Job  a«ll.  9.  Put  xclv,  * 
14.  Pnal.  CKXV.  Jer  xxxii.  4C.  John  z. 
28.  John  3(vii.  I  a  I  Cnr  I.  8.  9.  1  Pet. 
).  S.  Pmv.  iv.  18.  nil  wtikeh  could  not 
be  true.  i(  thi«  d»ciH»c  were  fiUu. 
There  nrc  tbjtctivn,  however,  to  tMi 
doctrine,  which  we  mutt  «n(e.— J, 
Thete  are  varioui  tlm-alniiiiet  de- 
nounced af;ainst  thoK  wtiu  apwtatiir, 
ILa.  k  I'll.  20  IlTti.  vl.  3.  a  P«al  cxxxv. 
3  —3.  Enett.  xviii.  34.  To  ihh>  It  Uan> 
twrrcd  that  Dome  of  llirtt:  trxti  do  tint 
«>  ni'ich  tm  Mippose  thr  lalllnE  away  of 
a  tiulv  gtod  man  ;  and  ti<  all  t<l  them,  it 
IK  KM,  lh:;t  Itie)'  oii1y  thow  wliut  wnalil 
t<e  the  cfinwiiiivncr  if  nuch  ktiiiujd  fntl 
away ;  but  caiinm  nrovc  ibni  \t  ever  tn 
fact  iiapprnt,— 2.  ft  i»  tiiM  .-ut  a  future 


xiti.  Z>.  21.  Vuttie  Rrit  uf  ihi»e  naa- 
iAfitit  it  la  aiikwercd  tliai  their  love 
iniKht  be  Mid  tn  wax  ciild  without  to- 
ralfj'  ceftding;  or  therr  miRhi  htivebcca 
■n  'lutwHril  xcal  ai»d  »how  o(  lovc  where 
there  never  wat  m  tme  lailli  Tn  the 
»praniil  ills  ait«wcred,  thai  Pcnan«  mty 
he  aaiil  lo  be  in  Christ  only  by  an  exter- 
nal nrnfeadnn.  dr  mere  member*  of  the 
viiiibW  church,  Jf>hn  V  3.  Atatu  xiii. 
47,  4tl.  Ak  \a  M.iUliew  ch.  xiii  \.  Xl, 
':i.  It  U  replied,  that  thia  may  refer  u> 
tlie  jiiy  with  which  iiune  may  rntcru^ 
the  ctter*  of  pardon,  who,  never,  af- 
trr  all,  aiuiuively  Ciwaidered  them.— 3. 
It  la  f^jectnl  that  mamr  hwe  hi  fact 
fallen  awny,  *■  Ouvlil,  Solorn'm,  Pattr, 
A'ctaodi-r.  Hvmrfito»,  to-  To  wliicb 
it  itanivrrreil,  ihiti  David, HulDmon,  and 
Pcirr'*  fall,  were  not  totat ;  and  at  to 
the  Uhcn  Ihefo  U  no  proof  uf  Ibeir 
ever  l)cii<i;  true  Clinatiui*.^,  tt  la 
ur^Fd,  lliai  Ibii  dnctrinr  tuprtardn  Ihe 
ii»  nf  meant,  and  trndm  e>li«rutiona 
iiiineceMary,  To  wjijch  tt  may  he  an- 
iwered.  that  ijcrteeernnce  Itaelf  imprict 
the  ute  ci[  me«n»,  and  itiat  tlie  nieaiM 
are  equally  iiipojnteil  at  well  w  Ihe 
rod  :  ncr  naa  it  evrr  lieeo  fimiu)  that 
true  ChriiUana  liave  trjrttcd  them. 
Thty  c-naidat  cxlionailiok  and  itdmo- 
itit!oni  to  be  lome  of  U>e  meant  ibey  are 
to  attend  lu  In  order  tii  pnanote  their 
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Jill-' 


I,  cxhoncri,  »n<l  iTiniLc  wt  nf 
I.  ikeExBuHTATtoit.M&Aiis-— I 
iliy,  it  in  nlijecl'd  that  thi»  doc  | 
'  ^Rrvat  ruci'uTMUCtnentincar- 
'y  tuid  i>r»unii>luwii  «in     To ' 

I'veA.  iliat  thii  (loctriur, 

..•!■»,  may  be  oiiuseri,  tiy 

[libit  cunnoc  bv  sa  by  llioic 

:rirjui,  it  beiiiK  Hie  very 

I'.  \,  .ii\  in  rishtt-ouMiest, 

'    '  <i'  kiitiwledHe  U-^td* 

.    purifiM  the  heart; 
i,-.L.iLi:s  to  utxdlntcc; 
nctplcn  littve  a  tendency 
...  cm  ibc  evii  of  riti,  and 

le  l>cautv  of  hoIiiiosB.  Sec  (fMibi/  anil 
l/ir  /h'f  fointa  i  Cole  oft  ihr 


ii..  itil  th(' 


can.    IJ;     Totiktdu't 
Ol.  V ;  RuiahYt  Ucdy 


Wkutl. 


'erit.  p.  *T6,  vol.  v ;  RidahYa  Ucdy 


tonMl  iinclligenlnawrc.  Srimehnvc 

11  ofFi-iided   Bt  tUe  icim  (iiTt<ni«  m 

ilicd  ta  the  Trinity,  aiiinvriirtantnlije. 

If    term    /wnwn,    whtn   Npiiiled    M 

ity,  ii  ceitaidly  lued  in  a  khkc  wtnc- 

At  diftcreni  from  tiiut  in  whicli  wc 

it  CO  one  unoihtr ;  but  when  it  a 

lered    tlwt    die     CJfeek     wonl-i 

Mil  ftnd  tlttrmrii,  tu  which  it  an- 

I,  are,  in  the  New  TcMBmcm.  np- 

i«i  to  tlie  Fslher  and  Son,  HcU  i  -I- 

Cor.  iv,  6.  aiid  thnt  no  liiiglt  terra,  a 

Ut,  can  be  fuund  more  aullnbW,  It  can 

inrdly  be  cctidetnnrd  as  umcriptural 

ind  Improptr.    I'here  tiavc  brcn  wurm 

■  ;%Tr»  bctvetn  the  Greeft  and  Latin 

lurcUk  afxwit,  (he  ^  "ordu    ififutia"' 

ir  ;"«r9"ii  (be  Latin  cimrluding  that 

k    ^'iril  Kyfmmt  siKnifieK  eubttann' 

'  -   ice,  th.iURril  (hat  lu  nwtn  ttiin 

w>Tr   three  divii«  Jiypmlaia  waa 

■  1/  I'lut  llfie  wrrr  three  (iidK.    On 

f    i*'.!-tT  h.wd,    I'll-   Crrch    chureh 

.«.  It  it'«i   ihi-  «'Trt  jSct^oh  rii'l  not 

"  ■      '         ii-d  ajt^tiitt  (he  Sjtiellian 

imc  it'iiividual  B^iog  aus- 

ilnK    'hici'    re1ail<i|\«i      whi'reii|>oti 

;h  part  I*  the  cnurch  «ft»  warty  lo 

.  iiid   t^ie  iitbcr  wilh    Keren-,  till  by  a 

■i-e  aud  muiual  cniifvrentx  in  a  Nynod 

I  AlexandriJ.  \.  D  3fi2,  tJuy  nimlE  it 

ISpenr  that  it  wat  but  a  mere  contrn- 

iun  ah"ut  ihc  crnnimaiirAl  tctite  nf  • 

1  aral  !h!.i  it  was  nlTowtd  by  men 

\n^tt  m  linlh  aide*,  Ihat  either  of 

w'l   words   mii-ht   llr  iniJiffcl^nlly 

See  Mtmi  M»Mlo.  I.  3.  f  3; 

Ify'a  Dtvlnitij  ijii.  !1 :  Hurriorron 

SflfHt,  p.  J40i    /HMndgr't  JLec- 

■-<,  lee  lag  J  Gill  on  I'le  TtinUy,  \u 


W  ;  Watin'  Worki,  vol.  v.  p,  «.  30B ; 
GUl'i  Oadif  <f  Divinity,  vuf.  i.  p.  S9S. 
8vo.  Kdmard't  Hmiarij  of  Hedemp- 
rion,  p.  Jil,  uuie  ;   Hora  Sot,  vid.  li.  p. 

PERSUASION,  the  act  of  inllucncint 
the  juclKiiint  und  p>iuiiitiK  by  ai^iiiaienta 
■<r  mraive^.  It  is  dilfrrcnt  Iruiu  Cxdtic- 
tiun.  Conviclioii  cffecU  thr  tinder- 
atanding  only ;  pvrauftsii'n  the  wlU  and 
the  practice.  «  may  be-  conaidemj  aa 
an  aaaent  tu  a  propmitiDn  not  luflieieMr 
ly  proved.  It  U  morv  rxiendvrly  uacd 
I h an  conviction,  wliidiiaat  i»C«undcdM 
dvm  oust  rati  (in  natural  nr  aupcnNUural. 
Hut  all  thing*  or  nblrh  we  may  be 
prrxiiadnl  Ktt  tiot  cauaUe  nf  denxio- 
mratinn.  See  iSlmr't  Jih'toric,  md.ii^ 
p.  I?4. 

I>ETF.R  PENCE  waa  an  annual  trl- 
butt  (if  one  p'.nny  paid  at  ItiMnc  nui  tt 
every  family  at  th.-  fi-ast  of  St.  P.ter. 
Thi*  [no,  the  Suxon  king,  when  be  «cnt 
In  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  aUiiil  tbc  year 
7W,  save  tn  the  pope,  partly  ai  .ilwik 
itnd  purtly  in  rcc'inijiense  ill  a  huHei' 
crfCtert  ill  Home  tor  K'iEli>h  pilgniM. 
It  cntiiiiiucd  tci  he  pant  KrnernLJ*  nauL 
the  time  of  klnR  Henry  Vlll.  wVn  it 
WHS  enacted,  that  brnorcriU  nu  pcrxOl 
iihall  pay  any  penflon*.  peter  priicci  «■ 
nther  iinpinlLioais,  ti>  the  iiic  ul  cbt  U* 
inp  anil  ttv  of  Kome. 

PKHTIUN,  BccrrdinKtnUr.Wmi. 
I  the  fourth  pan  <if  pmyer,  and  tnclnda 
ilriire  of  deliverance  rmm  evil,  aad  « 
rrquciil  nl  good  ihingi  to  be  hchuwid.. 
On  both  iheac  accuui>t«  pciitiont  twc  V» 
ITcred  Up  Ki  Uod.  line  only  to 
Ourselves,  but  fur  our  ^llow-crcatuic*' 
alio.  This  p«ci  ol  prayer  la  frenuciitlr 
-  Ilc(Unteixe«ion.    Kee  Prat.s. 

PETROBHUaSIANS,  aaect  fuundeJ 
nbrui  the  year  1110  in  Lanf^eiloc  anl 
Province,  by  Prier  de  Hroya,  who  «i»dr 
I  -t  moKi  laudable  attcnipca  to  refivs 
the  abiiM-8  and  to  rennovc  the  wtieMt- 
iliint  Uiat  dtafif^rcd  the  beautihil  javr 
piitity  of  (he  Oo«pel ;  thouRh  not  *t* 
rati  a  laiKturc  nf  fanaticlatn,  '1  be  M- 
tiwitig  tenet*  were  held  by  htm  and  hia 
dt!H:iplc»:  That  no  pcrsnns  whaiem 
were  tube  bamieiJ  U-fore  they  wen 
uinie  to  tlie  in\\  auc  of  their  (c«wn,-i3- 
That  it  wftt  nn  idle  itiperKiitlon  to 
diui-chft  lor  itie  itervice  d  God, 
wdl  nwrjit  of  a  sincere  w 
ever  tt  ih  off'  red  i  and  Ui 
nuch  churcbei  as  hud  nleraily  I 
rrvcted,  were  to  be  pulled  ihiwM 
')e<iiriiyed.— 3,  That  ibe  ctucIRn*)  ■ 
ii.stmineota  of  sujierwiiiiiti,  i~  — ' 
(he  inmelate.-~4.  TImiI  tbe  ^ 
and  blood  of  Cbrisl  were  ngl  exbiU 
in  the  eiuboTiat,  btii  wne  morelrt^V 
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pTCSEoted  in  that  tirdinan«.— 1.  Thai 
\h»  oUuioni,  jirayen  and  Rnod  wnrki 
nf  the  tivkng.  cmiiil  be  l«  no  rr»ptct  a<l< 
Tantttgeooi  to  Wic  i1«bJ.  Tlie  (nundn- 
(rf  (*ih  vc>,  uftcr  n  Ul>nrbti!t  min<iiir>'  at 
iwmir  vtun,  w»«  burni  in  tliv  ycat 
IWO  bf  «n  enniErd  jxpulsce  Ml  on  by 
IIm  clerit)',  wliMr  traHw:  was  in  ilinEer 
tnat  Ihc  tnierprJtiTif;  *ptrli  ol  this  new 
retr*nnT. 

I'ETROIOANNITES  were  (ollaw 
er»  <if  Pc»T  John,  AT  I'«tcf  Joannw,  that 
to  Peter  the  ttiii  of  Jobn,  wlm  (li]uri>ih 
td  in  the  twcirtli  centun'.  Hit  ilocirini 
wn*  tint  known  till  after  hi%  riraih,  when 
bW  ho<i^  wiu  i.tlien  QUI  <il  hl«gr^i«,  ;)nd 
burnt.  Hi*  oiiiniomi  were,  that  lie  slimr 
hurt  Ihr  kni.*lrilKf  of  thr  tnc  tttite 
wliCTviu  tilt  apintlts  pre:!'  lied  the 
Gomrl  I  that  the  rrHwmolife  tnul  i*  ntll 
tbe  Wm  iif  man  ;  that  there  b  ni>f;<^^ 
bihnrd  bs'  baptiim :  and  that  Inti* 
Chritt  Mi%  pkiced  with  u  lance  nn  the 
CToM  beffirc  tic  rxpirrd. 

PHAKISEES,  ft  hmous  wet  ot  ilie 
Jew*  wlio  diiiJngiii»heu  tlieaiKlvc^s  by 
thdr  teni  far  Uie  trttttilimt  nf  the  v\- 
def».wliich  they  derivnlffm  the  Mme 
fountain  with  lb*  written  w.>rtl  trtclf ; 

Sretentling  thw  l»th  were  rtclivrr«l  to 
loKM  from  M<  lint  81n»l,  and  frrrr 
tbtKforc  bolh  ui  (quHl  aittburily,  Fimt 
tbeir  rigoroo*  iilBervaiice  nf  thew  tra- 
dilicn^  they  Icniteil  uymci  tlirmiielvtt  '■t 
mora  lii'ly  lh»n  other  rnm,  Hml  tlirrr- 
for*  wparatcd  tliemtelvi*  from  thime 
whoni  tiiey  thnui;ht  dinner*  nr  firn(«iie, 
%0  »  tin  to  eat  nr  drink  wlih  (hew  i 
and  hence,  (ruin  the  Hebrew  word 
piarh,  which  signiliei  "  lo  wparJUr," 
tb«y  had  tbe  nAmp  of  Pharitm,  or  S 

TUnMGi  wasone  crthe  mmi  anelent 
■ad  BMM  ronniderablc  nminiK  the  Jewi 
blN  Its  orieinfil  Is  nut  very  well  known. 
iMwever,  it  wiu  in  gre.-it  repute  In  the 
time  our  Saviour,  Riid  mine  probabk 
bad  it*  orii^iDal  at  the  Uimc  time  witli 
tbe  tradition*. 

The  eatranrdinnry  prtioiicei  of  Uie 
niatiten  to  riKliieouMieu,  drew  after 
them   the  tomitmn  people,  whn  held 
then  in  the  tiinlieit  enteem  and  vit 
ration,    Uur  SaMour  frequently,  Uti 
Diier,  chnrEcitliTm  withtiypoctliyiiinil 
making  Ti>r  law  tif  God  of  iiu  cOVri 
'.hi-<iir.U  I'lur   iradltiiini,  MaU.  ix.  11 
M..U  :^>   1,  ■;  M,tt  nxiii.  U,  3J.  Loke. 
;ii      ■''.  ;       Several  nf  tlitM  imdliliifit 
ar,   ji-i,.-  I'.iily  intntioned  iti  tbr  tfi 
yt\i  XivX  Uiey  hail  a  »ait  r'--'--  "■■■ 

— .Hhicb  nuj  be  wen  In  |i> 

■wtlols  artiieci  wliprri't  i- 
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The  ?hari»e»,  emitra  ry  W  the  oplnim 
nf  ilie  Siidilucees,  held  i>  reiurrcciion 
from  the  deart,  aticl  the  eaiiienr.e  utan- 
geU  S'ld  spiritd,  Act*.  xxi!l.  Q.  But,  bc- 
ci>T'li(iK  In  Ji-te;  !ni«,  thia  rcTOrree tVm  ij 
iheint  was  no  mopi'  (ban  a  Pyihftgurean 
rc»uri'ect*(ni.  thai  in.  of  the  <niii  only, 
by  its  InniiniKrnlion  itiio  anaher  bndy, 
iiiid  bcinii  bnrn  anew  with  It  Fnim  thia 
fenurrccilwi    they    excluited 


raniiinittcd  tiilo  n 
tu    Us: 


"piti- 


.  tUI 
ihey  were  puniibeil  iDiht  bullra  whch 
(be  «ouh>(if  tliMc  who  committed  lliem 
were  next  dent  Into 

Jntrpbui.  howrver.  e'ltlicr  mUtfiok 
the  faith  nf  b)»  CgunlrynieM,  i.r,  which  ia 
•iiore  pmiublr,  w  Ilully  mlnrtpnoeiitcd 
it,  In  nnder  lh<ir  ri|dninni  mitrr  ra- 
tprcted  <iy  the  Roman  |ibil<iM]|iheri, 
whom  he  appears  tn  have,  tin  e*tiy  re- 
i-r<'>i»n.  been  dcNrtNi*  tn  pieaK  The 
riiariKc«  had  man?  Cngnn  noiluna  re- 
specting thp  ouul;  but  Bltlrap  Bull,  in 
his  Mia-mMta  .ipaUaUra,  liiui  clearty  ' 
proved  that  they  held  a  rcMirrtciion  iif  ' 
the  Uiity,  and  that  thry  wppowtl  a  i.er- 
tain  bone  lo  TTinaiii  nncdriuturd  to 
funiitli  the  mutter  nl  which  the  rrhiir- 
rcciinti  body  wn*  in  K-  humid,  "t  hty 
I'lil  not,  linwurt.  Iieli^\»  tl  ■  ' 
kud  w»:re  (0  lie  raiMiiJ  (rnu 
A  trwinwii*  •  '»  'I'e  rnvlTep-  u] 
chlldrcu  of  Abr»liam  nli-oe,  whu  - 
jail  to  rile  m  Mmnt  Zimj  Uirlrm 
ruptiMe  btmei.  whettier  they  niljil 
buried,  bcini;  rjtcried  in  that  mm 
below  ilie  surfnte  r>t  the  eanh- 
4lBle  of  future  feilcity  in  t 
(■tiariir**  believed  wa*  »ery  - 
imnffiiied  lliot  men  to  the 
Hi  well  aa  in  the  pietent.  were  t 
uiul  drink,  and  cnjny  the  pleanur 
love,  each  betnr  re-united  m  hi*  former 
wife.  Hence  the  Kadduceea,  who  be- 
lieved b  no  rerarrfctlcm,  and  (Uppirwd 
KIT  Satiuur  to  teach  it  at  a  Pharisee, 
wry  alittwtJly  wr(;td  the  ilUHculty  rf 
dikpiuriOK  of 'he  wniimM  t»1io|iadiB  this 
world  l>een  the  wife  nfuven  btnhandb. 
Hart  the  re«urrec(l(m  nf  CbritiUnity 
been  ibe  PliMrltaknl  nturTectiun.  tliia 
difliculiy  wuuld  have  been  innirmuuiit- 
abl( ;  Mid  ar.CiirtilnRly  m  fimi  tlie  peo 
p'e,  and  even  sniiie  (it  the  Phiiriitea 
ihemM-lve«,  ttrttrk  wiUt  the  manner  in 
which  not  Saviiur  teti-oved  it. 
Thii  t««   vinn   tn  t.nvr  bjd  irnie 
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WhDdHsin,thi»m3n,nr  hia  turcniE, 
that  tio  wai  bom  blltut  f"  Ami  whrn 
the  diM:ipl)M  lolcl  Chrint  Ihitt  tiimt  said 
be  WM  EUnii,  Jm-mUt.  (>r  nnr  nf  ihc 
proptieti,  MHtt.  xvi  14  il)e  nicaiiin); 
caa  ooly  be,  that  they  tliouglit  he  wu 
cooie  tnin  the  world  with  the  *"ul  of 
ElfM.  Jenmiss,  or  wjoic  other  of  the 
eld  prophetn  tnuisinigratt^d  into  liim. 
~'ith  the  Euencs  thry  held  khsnhilc 
^dntlDatlmi,  mid  witli  the  Sadduccn 


mrhere  miffldtntly  titplalried.  TheSf^t 
H  the  Phariien  wbh  not  extinguiihed 
leruiDDfllieJewiihcoinmnnwPAlth. 
greatest  part  of  the  modern  Jews 
ilill  o(  this  KO.  being  as  much  de- 
■  voted  to  traditinnt,  or  the  orat  law,  ni> 
l.thetr  BiieeKor*  were. 

PHILADELPHIAN  SOCIKTV.  « 
facet  or  •ociety  of  the  sevrntcmth  cen^ 
rtuty  :  mi  railed  from  an  GnKlixh  female 
E  whose  iiBini:  wax  Jaiie  Lemtley.  She 
I-  emhraced,  it  ix  Mid,  the  utcne  vlcwi  and 
K^e  ssime  kind  if  rciiginn  an  Madame 
FBoiiriKiiun  (See  UouniceONiSTSO  Snc 
l^waiMiiiMnicrn  that  all  iltfMmiotis  among 
rCtirislinti*  wnuld  craw,  and  tlie  Icing- 
^6am  of  the  HcdC/;mer  htcnme,  even 
^)icrc  below,  a  rIotIoiu  noeni!  <A  clinrlty, 
eoncotdi  and  feltcity,  tf  ihoM  who  bi^ar 
the  name  of  Jtaus,  widivut  regarding 
Ethe  ^rmi  of  docirin*  or  diicipline  that 
nlfoliiigQbih  jinnicu'ar  commuiiinii>i, 
Bwoala  all  join  in  coinmllting  tlitir  snul* 
^(0  the  care  of  the  inirrnnl  guUk,  to  Ik 
uitruct«i),  Rovemrd,  and  formed  bv  hit 
e  impuUe  and  :<ug^eit!nni'    Nav, 

rent  Ktill  farther,  iind  (Jeclared,  in 

ph«  name  of  the  I.nrd,  that  thia  dctira- 

>Leevent  would  actuary  come  to  pam, 

tnd  that  she  had  a  divine  cimmlaslnn  tu 

Knclalm  the  npprnai^h  of  tliia  i;lciriou» 

"wmniunion  of  «aii«s,  who  w^^re  to  Iw 

pthcicd  in  oniiviNble  univcnnl  church 

^r  kin^om  before  the  disootution  of  this 

Icardiiy  gtobe.    Thii  iirrdictiun  the  ilc- 

fltvcred  with  a  peculiar  dcRrcft  nf  confi- 

IfSenc-,  from  a  noiiaii  iliat  her  Pbiladel. 

^hinn  tnc'ie^  was  the  true  kingdom  nf 

;farl»t.  in  which  atone  the  Divine  Sfiirit 

■tided  and  reigued.    She  believed,  it  i* 

('■aid,  the  doctrine  of  the  final  restorutlon 

■of  all  intelligent  beings  to  perfection  autl 

"Tiappincfcs. 

_  PHILANTHKOPV  compoundud  ol 
VfBK  and  »9{in'K,  which  aienlfy  the  lovr 
■■-f  mankind.  It  diffm  from  liewvo- 
wice  only  in  tliii :  that  benevolence  ex 
,and»  to  every  bein»  that  hut  life  unil 
keD»e.  and  is  of  courK  snicrptible  -if 
i^n  and  picaiure :  whereai  philamliru- 
y  cannot  comprehend  more  ilian  the 
— nrace.   It  itfftr»froir»  friewlriilp. 


^i  Pin 

as  thin  afTcclion  Mthtiti  only  brtween  a  l 
fc-w     Individua^i,    whilji    phllanthr^pjr 
cnni[>r':hendi  the  wlinle  Unman  «peric»>  ' 
It   H  a  c.-ilm  acntimrnl,  which  neriiapi 
hardly  ever  rises  to  ilic  warniih  of  af- 
fictirai.  and  certainly  not  to  the  heatof  ' 
p.iasinn. 

PHILlPISTS.a  <oct  nr  party  amonr 
the  Lothfraii",  iUp  lolluwer*  oF  PWIijJ 
Melancthcn.  He  had  (ircHii'XMlr  up* 
posi-d  the  UbIiiuikU,  witn  Br»M  in  ma 
timt ;  and,  the  dispute  (growing  tfUl 
hotter  after  his  death,  the  nmveniiy  tS 
Wiiunnburg,  who  r*pou«ed  Mdaao 
thoii*»  fpUiion,  were  called  by  Uw  Plac- 
cian*.  who  attacked  it.  I'hiUpSi't. 

PHlLOSOPHiST^,  a  name  ifitm  la 
several  pcrscot  in  France  who  enwmd 
into  a  comhinatton  to  overtuiD  the  reU- 
f.iin  of  itta%  and  eradicate  from  the  ho> 
'nan  heart  every  reliKiout  wtnimenl. 
I'hc  man  mnre  particuiar'y  to  whom  tbb 
idea  first  occurred  wa»  Voltaire,  who  be- 
i'lg  wear)'  (as  he  said  hin\t«lf )of  bcatiu 
iieiiple  repent  that  twelve  men  were  taU 
.ficlrnt  to  csiahli»li  Cliristlanity,  Tcwilecd 
to  prove  iliat  one  m^t  be  mfficiont  w 
ovcmtm  it.  Full  of  this  ptnjec*,  he 
Hwurc  bcfote  ttie  year  1730  to  tjedicile 
Ilia  life  to  its  accompli  ah  meoti  and,  ht 
•time  time,  he  Mattered  himaelf  that  lia 
sh'Hitd  enjoy  alone  the  K'ory  of  ikltnT* 
ini;  the  Christian  retiKiuu.  He  loradi 
however,  that  aiscciai«*  woutd  ben^ 
c.c(i.ary  ;  and  from  the  nurnvrenstribe 
of  bis  admirers  and  di«cip1et  he  EkOR 
U'Alembeit  and  Diderot  as  the  mart 

Coper  persons  to  to-opcrate  with  him 
nil  deiisna  But  Voilaire  was  aot 
lutislicd  with  their  aid  alone.  He  cm* 
trlved  10  cmtuii;  in  the  sane  cune 
Frederic  11.  king  oC  Prusiia.  who  wiA- 
ed  In  bu  thought  a  philosnphrr.  and 
wlio.  of  coorae,  dcemeil  It  eitpedicBtto 
tollcand  write  aguintt  a  reliston  wkkdl 
he  had  never  studied,  and  incn  ttie  eti- 
dence  of  which  he  had  probably  ne*er 
deigned  to  inquire.  This  myaj  adrpt 
wHH'ioeof  (bemmt  xcatouit  nf  Vdtaiie* 
coAdjutors,  till  he  discovered  thai  iht 
philosophers  were  waging  wgir  with  dw 
tlinifle  as  well  as  with  the  altar.  Ttdfc 
indeed,  was  nut  ofigittally  Voltaire's  \tr 
leminn.  He  was  vain  :  he  loved  tn  It 
careoser]  by  the  great  i  ant,  inoaaaiadi 
he  wax,  frum  natural  (IlstinsitioBv  u 
itHstocrat.  and  an  admirer  of  xof^ 
Bnt  when  he  found  that  alranuevenib- 
vcrriRn  but  Frederic  disapprovrd  aU> 
impi'ius  jirojcctt,  '  ""^ 


in'  lilt-  Rlory  with  w1 
■td  hiniselt  C*  V»nr]ur  ' 
aposllr"  lO  the  firl 


ehsdfct- 
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H^Kb  now  Mt  bimwii,  «itTi  D\\te<i>- 
^^S^and  Diderot,  m  exciw  tmir^nm 
dtKonteni  wiili  itie  ci.tablit>tcil  wJer  ■-■f 
tUii){».  For  tliit  purpote  they  Jorinril 
■cent  ««ivtk9,  auuiuril  new  namea, 
and  cmnloycd  do  cnigmalttal  ItmKunce, 
Thm  Fn:.l(Tic  was  call»l  Lm  i  n'AI. 
nnbeR,  /"rfliofSTiu,  and  wmdiinw 
Afrtmiuf,-  Volutrc,  HaUn  .■  aiul  01- 
dOfut.  Haiaa,  or  Hi  anaetam  Viii^  ; 
while  tlir  ^rncral  lern  tor  the  cniiKpi- 
ratnn  wm  Cicauct.  In  iheir  Kcrti 
merthigi  ihey  proltvMd  to  cclctirot' 
the  myMer'tti  of  -Wyj/uvi  j  and  ih«ir 
great  (ittjcct,  ns  they  prufuaed  w  one 
unthcf.  wa>  to  confauTii)  the  wreich, 
meurinK  Ibmui  Christ.  Hrnu  ihrir  w- 
er«  WJitch-wnrd  wu»  EeraKs  flH/aam. 
"  Cradt  Christ "  I(  we  loolc  Into  Mine 
of  ibe  book*  cxprcnly  writlvo  for  ei?- 
iwr«1  cirr.iit.won,  we  »hall  there  finil 
tti«  following  (luctrioei ;  unme  o(  thf  >d 
»and1n|;  nlone  in  all  their  n<ike<l  hof 
ron.  oilicn  tuirnundrd  with  tophuif}' 
snd  merctriciou*  ornaincnii,  to  tnUce 
tbc  (niiul  into  til  cir  n«t  ixiore  it  prr- 
C«tvc»  their  n»turv.  "  The  (TBh^mnl 
••  CiaiK.thM  s*^  "^  the  nliiTi<»npli^ra, 
■■  of  the  Jew*,  knil  u(  the  Ctirittlans.  i% 
'*  but  a  chimera  and  a  phantom.  The 
"  pheiwmena  of  oitiure  only  (iro*(:  tlip 

"  CXl^tcnCt;  «r  Gctd  id  a  /nf  prej,n-!nr.{ 
"  rm     VI  Tir  from  btspcikinj;  n  flfrfl, 
"•'■'■■  —  '''It  thr  necf*sat>' tff'.-ii-  '' 
■     ■■  ■'■i;i(iu8iy  iltvcrtiAci).     i' 
I  <i>letnddmtt.witliM  < 
■■'  i'uA,  ihaii  of  thi 


We  c 


«kn<.« 


"  thcr  a  (i  .;1  really  *V^a».  .-        .     . 
"Ifcerc  U  the  inullett  ililTvrcncr   he- 
■*  tvcen  Kj'il  iinil  evil,  or  »la:  ninl  cir- 
"toe.    Ncihinj;  curl  l)c   more   ah»iinl.._-. 
••  than  t«  believe  the  wiul  ■  ipirituni  'le-  |t1u'i 
"  i^(;.    Ths  immnUHlily  of  ilir  .injl.  so 
"  &r  rmm  tlimuUting  mm  m  the  pruc- 
"  Um  of  tirtiir,  ia  tiirthiiiR  h»l  a  twrhu. 
"  iTJu),  ilL".]>L-r.ite.  fat*I  lenct.  snd  ctm- 
<M  tcdtlution.     A 11  IdvJis  of 
I   in/uMicc,    of    sirtiic  anrtllrirr  rilii 
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"  cnnHi  Unbaranawl  cruel  cm  tlie  day 
'•  ihey  iir»*r  »  lo«ie  OW  oiinther,"— 
TliMe  cxinii:ts  fran  'Jc  wcret  corrrt- 
tnnilenr^  a^it  the  puttllc  writings  o( 
ncn,  will  luHlcc  to  ibow  vk  the 

and   icndtncy  of  the  dreadful 

syitem  thtr  had  tormed. 

The  philo*o|diiku  were  diligently  ein< 
plnyeU  in  Mllrmpiing  to  pnoagatc  their 
wniimenti.  Thrir  Rnwd  fiieycJopstdia 
wat  CHiv«rted  into  on  cn^ne  tn  urva 
thi«  purpOBT-  Viiltaire  ptopMed  V 
tahlMi    »    cnloiiy    of  philc      '''" 


Pniwln.  might  pali!i»h  iheir  oplMi 
without  dread  ordai>it«i  and  Frederic 
was  dUpo«ed  to  take  them  ui.der  hii 
pnjt»cii-.ii,  till  he  dikcovered  that  ihcir 
n(rinioo»  were  anarchical  a»  well  as  im- 
pioua,  wben  lit  threw  them  oft  and  even 
wmw  ugaiBM  them.  They  eootri»<d. 
howrver.  >o  miTtRe  the  mlaittcr  di  the 
onirt  of  Kranee  in  their  favour,  b}-  pro- 
lendlns  to  have  iiothioK  in  view  but  the 
ralan^fmcni  iirn:icnce,  in  worka  which 
ipcke  inileed  nspeclfolly  tit  rev*!*- 
Hoii,  while  every  discovery  which  thejr 
iiroughi  forwurd  wai  meant  tn  under- 
mine iu  very  foundation.  When  tlio 
thmnv  wn^  in  be  atucked,  and  even 
when  han:fdced  Hthrism  wxi  tube  pro- 
ninlKDinl,  a  nnmber  n(  implniM  and  !■• 
CTtili- lis  (^i.imi>hirt»  were  tliipmed  <SfX 
-■■  ■  -  iic  Vnew  howl  from  a  »c- 
>  med  at  tUi  Hotel  d'tltil. 
,  iif  which  ViAtttUo  *»■ 
rv  and  pcrpetuil  picrf- 
.,,rinl  their  rf.il  deilen, 
utikh  uMt  <<i<-  ililfu^m  of  llicir  bfiilcl 
'■enUmeuio.  they  cilled  ihtmiclvi!*  Eio- 
|iion>iit»j  McefnconnMiKTa-  Tli>t)ookai 
c    \.l™  Nsij^t)  from   fiia 


■ly  ]  away  nr  mill 


,  iipil  di-pcnitrni  on  i 

-  o.Hiv.i-i.u- mill  rKinnixc   arc  ic>f!il   ■   "i 
'•  tut  Uie/.-r«ri/  nf  thi*t  |>hy.k  ,' 

-  "wtUe*  to  which  crime,  cxr"  ■■ 
•■  The  man  who  n  ahiTc  tlie  l.ii~ 
"COWmK,  nithnui   nninfvr,   the  U.  U.         _      _, 
"  521  "'"'  *''"'  '"*/  ''"*  *•'*  PuT'^e.    '•■:^'-    ti' 
". 'h^        -'^"'"'^    *'  ■'^"."'*  •hiKlld  tieljlpil  pivt 


nnd 


inied.  and  kI<u> 
III  Hi  a  vrn  liiw  pric :  arsu^ 
irio   t<f  Ihrm    (ormtd,  w«l 
'i'iiin>tiuit<d.  While  they 

I  thcw  unaluriloM  to 

.  V  crHitrivet)  )o  Ri«e  ilwin 
.  '.  ihroi^i  tlieit  con&Un- 
_  iiul  ojrmpundentT.  ¥ibo 
ihrm<*lve»  alwaya  iruiwd 
niire  lecrrl-  thf  deftrMi  tUjr 
tkH  neiirir  of  all  ihc  rrvirwa 
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_  —J"  e»eiy  weolM  of  liieralar*. 
I  the  minds  of  all  ranks  of  people, 
I  over  ihe  educntinn  nf  faith,  without 
eiving  may  alaini  lo  the  world,  "-  - 
lover*  of  wit  and  poliie  literature  ' 
caught  liy  ValtniKi  the  meo  □(science 
wtnpeTvatci,  auJ  ctiHilren  cnrrupinl 
Id  the  first  rii(iimeiits  of  Icamin);,  tjy 
U'Aleinbrrt  and  Ditlerot ;  stronKer  up- 

gitites  were  fed  hy  the  secret  club  nf 
»ron  Holbiich  i  (hr  imnginsiioii  nf  ih< 
hiKher  otrtsr*  were  »et  dsngeromlj" 
afloat  by  MontcKiuicu ;  aiid  the  miilti- 
I  tilde  of  all  ranltK  was  turprlwd,  coii- 
L  fmindcd.  and  horried  awnyhy  HDuascau, 
[  Thus  was  the  public  iniml  in  Frnnce 
\  cnmpletely  corrupted,  and  which,  r" 
[  linulrt,  Rreaily  acceleraitd  those  dread- 
[  ful  events  which  have  since  transpired 


n  that  CI 
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PHILOSOPHY  nropirly  denotes 
I  love  or  de&ire  uf  wiidom  (from  ^»  and 
#•««.)  Pytbagorai  was  the  first  who 
L  devised  this  name,  faecauae  he  thnught 
I  no  man  was  wise,  but  God  only  :  and 
C  that  learned  men  ought  rather  lu  be 
I  considered  as  lovers  of  wisdom  than 
I  really  wise.  1.  JV'ii'vTn'.  I'Matnphij  is 
I  that  art  or  science  whicti  leads  us  to 
I  cnntemplatc  the  naliire,  causes,  and  cf- 
[  fects  of  ihe  inatcrial  works  nf  Gnd. 


I  2.   Mo'-al   MUmoptiu   it   the   science    iil 
ners,  the  knowled^oFnurduiy 

IS  ariiclra  Included 


i  manners,  the  knowled^oFnurduiyand 
I  feUcitv.  The  various  ariiclra  Included 
I  in  the  latter  are  explained  In  their  places 
I  In  thi»  work. 

'  PHOTINIANS.  a  sect  ut  heretics,  ii 
I  the  fourth  century,  whn  denied  the  dl' 
r  vioiiy  of  iiiir  Lord.  They  derive  their 
r  name  from  Pliotiiius,  their  founder,  who 
E  wss  bi«hqi  nf  Sermium,  and  n  dhciple 
f  nf  Marctllus  Plintinus  published  in  the 
L  year  3ir>.  his  notions  respecting  tlic 
[  Utity,  which  were  repufjOiint  both  tn 
I  ih<  orthodox  and  Arlan  systems,  Hf 
f  uierted  that  Jesus  Christ  wjts  Imrn  of 
(  th(  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Virgin  Mary  ; 
r  thtt  a  certain  divine  emanation,  which 
I  he  called  the  If'trii,  descended  upon 
I  bin  ;  and  that,  because  nf  the  union  of 
I  ihi  Divine  Word  with  his  human  tia- 
■,  he  was  called  the  Son  nf  God,  and 
II  God  himself:  and  dtat  the  Hdy 
I  Gwst  was  not  a  pertnn,  hnl  merely  n  ce- 
f  leitiaWinuepmceedinclVomtheOdtV- 
'  raRVGlANS.orCATAPBavr^iA«s. 
a  lect  in  the  second  ceninry  ;  so  called. 
F  asbefnt;  nf  ihi-  cim-irv  i.f  Piiiy^ij.  Thn 
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PliVLACTEKY,  in  ilie  genetal.  ■ 
a  name  given  bv  the  uncientu  tnall  ki 
of  charms,  Bpells,  or  choracieri,  wh 
they  wore  aoiiut  them,  as  nmuteu, 
preserve   them  from  dangers  or 

Phyiaairy  panicuUrly  denoted  a 
of  parchment,  wherein  was  writwni 
text  of  holy  Sfriptiirr  parlicuUrly 
U)e  decalngne.  whicli  the  more  dc'' 
pcuple  among  the  Jews  widvsithsC 
lipod.  the  breoii,  or  the  neck,  as  a  ni 
of  their  rellRinii. 

Theprimitivcrhr:  ■■  ■■  '■^-■■r'."r 
name  Wyfacirri,-.  i.    ■ 
iliey  enclosed  Ih.:  ■■. 
Pliylaciei-ies  au'  i'" 
New  Testament,  .n 
been  very  common  an>r.[ii<  i)ie  Phari 
In  our  Lord's  time. 

PICARDS.  a  seel  which  am 
Bohemia  in  the  fifn-T-mh  cei'tuiy. 

card,  the  author  of  I'l ..   .,-  -i 

it  derived  its  naxni-.  ■■ 
has  bet-n  KeneralU 
men  aiid  women,  | 

iiinvcence  wherein  ni.in  «  .»  ^n-»i 
nnd  Hccnrdingly  he  assumed  ttic  till 
A'm  Jidntn.  With  till*  preiencT, 
irtught  to  ^ive  themselves  up  to  i  " 
purity,  saymg,  that  therein  i — -'• 
llbrriy  nf  the  sons  of  G>>d.- 
oot  of  their  sect  were  in  ti 
iirit  nubtishcd  his  noiions 
and  (he  Low  Cuuntiies.  an 
many  ueople  to  ofl  nufcejti 
Uiem  the  name  cf  .i>laiatt» 
he  »elj:cd  on  an  Island  In  tL^ 
tuiiie  teagitri  from  ThatKiM 
quarters  of  Zlscs.  where  I15 
self  and  his  fiJtrtwets. 
were  common,  hot  0  ,  ^ 
to  enjny  ihem  without  till  I 
90  that  whrn  any  man  de 
ticiilar  women,  tie  cnrricd 
card,    whu  gave    him   \elSA 

words:  ao.Mcrtii,i       • * 

.■mth.    Atk-iifiil-.,!.. 
ral  of  ihi' ' ' 
riesovtr    ■ 
at  their 


leam  their  dtictrirrc. 

ch    ii  Ihe   DCcount  which  * 


'proocfariil  rtvmcntsiiTis  of  ihe  wriw* 


jua  mentioned,  were  calumnies  invent- 
ed and  propagateil  in  order  to  dii^race 
the  I'icards,  merely  because  they  de- 
Krted  the  cammunion,  and  protested 
asainit  the  errors  of  the  church  of 
RoDie.  Lasitut  informs ua,  thatPicaid, 
toKfther  with  forty  other  persons,  be 
aides  women  and  childrtn,  settled  in 
Bohemia,  in  the.  year  1418.    Balbiiitis, 

the  Jesuit,    in  his  hpitame  Rmtm  Bilix- 


extravagances  or  eriincs  ascribed  to 
them  b^  Sylvius.  SchlectSi  secrcL^ry 
of  Ladislaus,  king  rF  Bohemia,  in  his 
letters  to  Erasmus,  in  which  he  gives  a 
particular  accrunt  of  the  Ficards,  says, 
that  they  considered  the  pope,  cardi- 
nals, and  bishops  of  K'.nie  as  rtle  true 
mrtichriits;  and  the  ailurers  of  the  cnn- 
■ecrated  elemrnts  in  the  eucharist  as 
downright  iilnliiters  ;  that  they  denied 
the  corportal  presence  of  Christ  in  this 
ordinance  ;  that  they  condemned  the 
worship  of  saints,  prayers  for  the  dead, 
auricular  confession,  the  penance  im- 
posed by  prieiU,  the  feasts  and  vigil; 
cdiserved  in  the  Romish  church  ;  and 
that  they  confined  theniselvi  s  to  the  ob- 
Mrrance  of  the  sabb^ith,  and  nf  the  two 
great  feasts  of  Christmas  and  Pente- 
cost. From  this  account  it  appears  that 
they  were  no  other  than  the  Vaudois 
thst  Red  from  pcrscrution  in  their  m 
country,  and  soiicht  refuse  in  Bchemi 
Ml  De  Beausnbre  lias  slinwii  that  they 
were  both  of  tlie  sanir  sect,  though  un- 
der difTcrenc  denominatiims. — Ueuiles,  i*. 
it  certain  that  the  V.iudiis  were  settled 
in  Bohemia  in  the  year  1178,  where 
■ome  of  th<  m  adc^ed  the  riles  of  the 
Greek,  and  othei-s  those  of  the  Latin , 
church.  The  former  were  pretty  ge- 
nerally adliered  to  till  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  centnrj-,  when  the  establish- 
ment of  the  [.atici  rites  caused  p.reat 
(listurhance.  On  the  commencement  nf 
the  national  tnuiiles  in  Bohvmia,  on  ac 
count  of  tlie  opiiosition  iif  the  papal 
power,  the  Vicards  more  publicly  avow- 
ed and  deren<lid  their  reiiginu«  opin- 
ion!; and  they  formed  a  considerable 
hody  in  an  istnnd  by  the  river  L^tunitz, 
or  Lwtnecz,  in  the  district  ot  Bechin, 
and.  recurring  to  arms,  were  defeated 
byZiscjL 

PIETISTS,  areligioussect  that  ^rung 
up  among  the  Protestants  in  Germany 
ill  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Pietism  was  set  on  foot  by  the 
pious  ami  learned  Snener,  who,  by  the 
private  societies  he  formed  at  Francfort 
with  a  desltm  to  nromotc  vital  relieioi). 
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and  resolution  in  those  who  had  been 
satisfied  to  lament  in  silence  the  pro- 
gress of  inipiety.  I'he  remarkable  ef- 
fect of  these  ihous  meetings  was  in- 
creased by  a  bonk  he  published  under 
the  title  of  Piaut  Iletim,  in  which  hO 
exhibited  a  striking  view  of  the  dUi-r- 
derx  uf  the  church,  and  proposed  the  re- 
medies that  were  proper  to  heal  them. 
Many  persons  nf  gooa  and  upright  in- 
leiitions  were  highly  jileased  both  with 
the  proceedings  and  writings  of  Spener : 
and,  indeed,  the  greatest  part  of  those 
who  had  the  c»use  of  virtue  and  practi- 
cal religion  truly  at  heart,  applauded 
the  designs  of  this  good  man,  thiugb  an 
apprehension  'jf  obuse  retained  nujnbera 


dies  proposed  bv  Spener  to  heal  the  dis- 
orders of  the  cDurch  fell  into  unskilful 
hands,  were  administered  without  saga- 
city or  prudence,  and  thus,  in  many 
cases,  proved  to  be  worse  than  the  dis- 
ease itself.  [lence  complaints  arose 
against  these  institutioos  of  pietism,  as 
\f,  under  a  !>triking  appearance  of  sancti* 
ty,  they  led  the  people  into  false  ootions 
oif  religion,  and  fbmintcd  In  those  who 
were  of  a  turbulent  and  violent  charac- 
ter, the  seeds  and  principles  of  mutiify 
and  sedition. 

These  complaints  would  have  been 
undoubtedly  hushed,  and  the  tumults 
they  occasioned  would  have  subsided  by 
degrees,  had  not  the  contests  tlr.t  arose 
at  Lerp-sic  in  the  year  1C89  added  fuel  to 
,  the  flame.  Certain  pious  and  learned 
:  pTofessLTS  of  philosophy,  and  partlcti- 
.larly  Francklus,  Schadlus,  and  Paulus 
!|  Antunius,  the  disciples  of  Spener,  who 
at  that  time  was  ecclesiastical  superin- 
tendent of  the  court  of  Saxony,  began  to 
consider  with  attention  the  defects  that 
prevailed  in  the  ordinary  method  of  iit- 
structing  the  candidates  for  the  minis- 
try :  and  this  review  persuaded  them 
of  the  necessity  of  using  their  best  en- 
deavours to  supply  what  was  wanting, 
and  correct  what  was  amiss.  Fur  this 
purpose  thiy  undertook  to  explain  in 
their  colleges  certain  books  of  holy  Scrip- 
jture,  in  order  to  render  these  genuine 
sources  of  religious  knowledge  better  un- 
derstood, and  tn  promote  a  spirit  of 
I  practical  piely  and  vital  religion  in  the 
minds  nf  (heir  hearers.  'I'he  novelty  of 
Ittliis  method  drew  attention,  and  reti- 
dered  it  singularly  pleaung  to  many  ; 
accordingly,  ihesi-  lectures  were  much 
,  frequented,  vq^  their  effects  wen;  visd- 
I  bic  in  the  lives  and  conversations  of  se- 
ll vera]  nersons.  whom  thev  seemtd  to  in- 
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things,  however  it  is  said,  were  done  in 
the  Jiiblical  Colleges  (as  they  were 
called,)  which,  thouiuh  they  might  be 
looked  ufwii  by  equitable  and  candid 
jud^^  as  worthy  ut  toleration  and  in- 
dulgence^ wure,  nevertheless,  coi^trary 
to  cusUiin,  and  tar  from  being  consis- 
tent with  prudtnce.  Hence  rumours 
were  spread,  tumults  excited,  animosi- 
ties kindled,  and  the  matter  at  length 
brought  to  a  public  trial,  in  which  the 
pious  and  learned  men  above-mentioned 
were,  indeed,  declared  free  from  the  er- 
rors and  heresies  that  had  been  laid  to 
their  charge,  but  were,  at  the  same 
time,  prohibited  from  carrying  on  the 
plan  of  religious  instruction  they  had  un 
dertaken  with  such  zeal.  It  was  during 
these  trr'u!)les  and  divisions  that  the  in- 
vidious denomination  of  PietiBtt  was 
first  invtiittd  ;  it  may,  at  least,  be  af- 
firmed, that  it  was  not  commonly  known 
before  this  i>eri()d.  It  was  at  first  ap- 
plied by  some  giddy  and  inconsiderate 
persons  to  those  who  frequented  the 
Biblical  Colleges^  and  lived  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  the  instmctions  and  exhorta- 
tions that  were  addressed  to  them  in 
these  seminaries  of  piety.  It  was  after- 
wards made  use  of  to  characterize  all 
those  who  were  cither  distinguished  by 
the  excessive  austerity  of  their  man- 
ners, or  who,  regardless  of  imth  and 
opinion,  were  onlv  intent  upon  practice^ 
and  turned  the  whole  vigour  of  their  ef- 
forts towards  the  attainment  of  religious 
feelings  and  habits.  Hut  as  it  is  the  fate 
of  all  those  denominations  by  which  pe- 
culiar sects  are  disiinguished  to  be  va- 
riously, and  often  very  improperly  ap- 
plied, so  the  title  of  Pietists  was  fre- 
quently given  in  common  conversation, 
to  persons  of  eminent  wisdom  and  sanc- 
tity, who  were  equally  remarkable  for 
their  adherence  to  truth,  and  their  love 
of  piety  ;  and,  not  seldom,  to  persons 
whose  motley  characters  exhibited  an 
enormous  mixture  of  profligacy  and  en- 
thusiasm, and  who  deserved  the  title  of 
delirious  fanatics  better  than  any  other 
dcnominHtion. 

This  contest  was  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  Leipsic,  but  spread  with  incre- 
dible celerity  through  all  the  Lutheran 
churchi*s  in  the  different  states  and  king- 
doms of  Europe.  For,  from  this  time, 
in  all  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages 
where  Lutheranism  was  professed,  there 
started  up,  all  of  a  sudden,  persons  of 
various  ranks  and  professions,  of  both 
sexes,  who  declared  that  they  were 
called  by  a  divine  im/ntfse,  to  pull  up  ini- 
quity by  the  root;  to  restore  to  its  pri- 
miuvc  lustre,  and  propagate  through 
the  world,  the  declining  cause  of  pietv 


and  virtue ;  to  govern  the  church  of 
Christ  by  wiser  rules  than  those  by  which 
it  was  at  present  directed ;  and  who» 
partly  in  their  writings,  and  partly  in 
their  ]>rivate  and  public  discourses, 
pointed  out  the  means  and  measures  that 
were  necessary  to  bring  about  this  im* 
portant  revolution.  Several  religious 
societies  were  formed  in  various  places* 
which,  though  they  differed  in  some  cir- 
cumstances, and  were  not  all  conduct- 
ed and  composed  with  equal  wisdom, 
piety,  and  prudence  were,  nowever,  de- 
signed to  promote  the  same  general 
purpose.  In  tlie  mean  time,  these  unu- 
sual proceedings  filled  with  uneasy  and 
alarming  apprehensions  both  those  who 
were  intrusted  with  the  government  of 
the  church,  and  those  who  sat  at  the 
helm  of  the  state.  These  apprehen- 
hions  were  justified  by  this  important 
consideration,  that  the  pious  and  well- 
meaning  persons  who  composed  these 
assemblies,  had  indiscreetly  admitted 
into  their  community  a  parcel  of  extra- 
vagant and  hot-headed  fanatics,  who 
foretold  the  approaching  destruction  of 
Babel  (l^  which  the^  meant  the  Lu- 
theran church,)  terrified  the  populace 
with  fictitious  visions,  assumea  the  au- 
thority of  prophets,  honoured  with  a  di- 
vine commission,  obscured  the  sublime 
truths  of  religion  by  a  gloomy  kind  of 
jargon  of  their  own  invention,  and  re- 
vived doctrines  that  had  long  before 
been  condemned  by  the  chun£.  The 
most  violent  debates  arose  in  all  tiie 
Lutheran  churches ;  and  persons  whose 
differences  were  occasioned  rather  by 
mere  words  and  questions  of  little  coo- 
scqnence,  than  by  any  doctrines  or  in- 
stitutions of  considerable  importance, 
attacked  one  another  with  the  bitterest 
animosity  ;  and,  in  many  countries,  se- 
vere laws  were  at  length  enacted  tgidost 
the  Pietists. 

These  revivers  of  piety  were  of  two 
kinds,  who,  by  their  diffi^rent  manner  of 
proceeding,  deserve  to  be  placed  in  two 
distinct  classes.  One  sect  of  these  prac- 
tical reformers  proposed  to  jcarry  on 
their  plan  without  introducing  any 
change  into  the  doctrine,  discipUne,  tf 
form  .')f  government  that  were  esta- 
blished in  the  Lutheran  church.  The 
other  maintained,  on  the  contrary,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  promote  the  pro- 
gress of  real  piety  among  the  Lutherans 
without  making  considerable  alteratiGOS 
in  their  doctrine,  and  changing  the 
whole  form  of  their  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline and  polity,  llie  former  had  at 
their  head  the  learned  and  pious  ^ener, 
who,  in  the  vear  1691,  reroovea  from 
Dresden  to  &erltn,  and  whose  seoti- 
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menu  were  adopted  bv  the  professors 
of  the  new  academy  oi  Hall ;  and  pai^ 
ticularly  by  Franckius  and  Paulus  Juiio 
niui,  who  had  been  invited  thiiher  from 
Leipac,  where  they  began  to  be  sus- 
pected of  pietism.  Though  few  pre- 
tended to  treat  either  with  indignation 
or  contempt  the  intentions  and  purposes 
of  these  good  men  (which,  indeed,  none 
could  despise  without  afirctlng  to  ap- 
pear the  enemy  of  practical  religion  bthI 
virtue,}  yet  many  eminent  divines,  and 
more  npecialiy  tiie  prnfessofE  and  pas- 
tirs  of  Wittemberp,  were  of  opinion, 
that,  in  the  execution  of  this  laudable 
purpose,  several  maxims  were  adopted, 
and  certain  measures  emoloyed,  that 
vere  prejucial  to  the  tnitti,  and  also 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
church.  Hrnce  they  looked  on  t!iem- 
wlvea  as  obliged  to  proceed  publicly 
against  Spener,  in  the  year  1695,  and  af- 
terwards against  his  disciples  and  ad- 
herenis,  as  the  inventors  and  promoters 
of  erroneous  and  dangerous  opinions. 
Theie  debates  an  of  a  recent  date  :  so 
that  those  who  are  deurous  of  lcnowi:ig 
more  particularly  how  far  the  princi- 
ples m  equity,  moderation,  and  can- 
dour, influenced  thi;  minds  and  directed 
the  conduct  of  the  contending  parti 
may  easily  receive  a  satisfactory  ... 
formation.  These  debates  turned  upon 
K  variety  of  points,  and  therefurt  tht- 
natter  of  them  cannot  be  comprehend 
ed  under  any  one  general  head.  If  we 
consider  them,  indeed,  in  relation  to 
their  origin,  and  the  circumstances  that 
gave  rise  to  them,  wc  shall  then  be  able 
to  reduce  them  to  some  fixed  principles. 
It  is  well  known,  that  those  who  had  the 
advancement  of  pirty  most  zealously 
heart,  were  pnssissed  of  a  notion  that 
no  order  of  men  cimtributed  more  to  re- 
tard its  progress  than  the  clerjpr,  whose 
peculiar  vocation  it  was  to  fnculciite 
and  promote  it.  Lnoklng  upon  this  as 
the  root  of  the  evil,  it  was  Init  natural 
that  their  plans  of  reformation  slinulil 
begin  here  ;  and  accnrdinRly,  ihey  laid 
it  down  as  an  cssrntiat  iirincinle,  that 
none  should  bi-  admitti'd  into  the  minis- 
try but  such  as  had  received  a  proper 
education,  were  distinguished  tty  their 
wisdom  and  sanctity  of  mannen,  and 
had  hearts  filled  with  ilnine  hve.  Hence 
they  proposed,  in  the  ,firit  platt,  a  tho- 
rov^  reformation  of  the  schools  of  di- 
vinity ;  and  they  explained  clearly 
enough  what  they  meant  by  this  re- 
formation, which  consisted  in  the  fol- 
lowing points:  That  the  systematic 
thenloev  which   reietied   In  the  acadr- 


unusaal  forms  of  expresuoa,  should  be 
totally  abolished;  that  polemical  di- 
vinity, which  comprehended  th>^  con- 
troversies sub»sting  between  Chriitians 
of  diScrent  coiumunions,  should  be  less 
eagerly  studied,  and  lew  frequently 
treated,  though  not  entirely  neglected  ; 
that  all  mixture  of  philosophy  bod  hu 
learning  with  divine  wisdom,  was 
most  carefully  avoided ;  that,  on 
the  contraiy,  all  those  who  were  de- 
signed for  the  ministry  should  be  ac- 
customed from  their  early  youth  to  the 
perusal  and  study  of  Iho  holy  Scrip- 
tures :  that  they  should  be  taught  a 
plain  system  of  tlieolngy  drawn  from 
these  unerring  sources  of  truth ;  and 
that  the  whole  course  of  iheir  education 
was  to  be  so  directed  as  to  render  them 
useful  in  life,  by  the  practical  power  of 
tlieic  doctrine,  and  the  commanding  in- 
fluence of  their  example.  As  tlii-se 
maxims  were  propagated  with  the  great- 
est industry  and  zeal,  ami  were  ex- 
plained inadvertently,  by  some,  without 
those  reslrictioiia  whrch  prudrncr  srt'm- 
I  require,  these  pmlessed  patrons 
revivers  o(  pieiy  wire  susiicctcd  of 
designs  that  could  not  but  rrniiiT  (h.'ni 
obnoxii>us  to  naturr  Tli;y  were  sup> 
posed  tn '.kspln:  phikisopby  and  learn- 
ing ;  to  treat  with  indiGTeri'iice,  and  even 
to  renounce,  all  inquirits  into  the  na> 
ture  and  foundations  of  religious  truth  ; 
to  disapprove  of  the  seal  and  labours  of 
those  who  delended  it  ag.iinst  such  a> 
either  corrupted  or  opposed  it ;  and  to 
placf  the  whiili'  of  ilveir  theology  in  cer- 
tain vague  and  incnhrrent  declamations 
conceriiinf,'thi- duties  of  morality  Hence 
arose  those  famous  disputes  cuncemine 
the  use  of  philosophy,  and  the  value  of 
human  learning,  cnsidcred  in  twini'xion 
"'ilh  the  Interests  of  ri-iigiim,  the  dignity 
nd  usefulness  of  tyiemuiic  theology, 
thenecesMty  of  polemic  divinity,  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  mystic  system,  and  also 
concerning  the  true  method  of  instruct- 
ing the  [leople. 

The  inuHil  great  obj^-ct  that  era. 
ployed  the  zeal  and  att^'nli'n  of  the 
penKini  now  under  cnnsiderdtion,  was, 
that  the  candidates  for  the  ministry 
should  not  only  for  the  future  receive 
such  an  academical  educati''it  as  w..uid 
tend  rather  to  solid  utility  than  to  mere 
speculatinii,  but  also  that  they  shi'Uld 
dfihcale  l/irmih-rt  lo    Gml  in  a  ]M;Culiar 

manner,  and  exhibit  the  nimt  striking 
examples  nt  piety  and  virtue.  This 
maxim,  which,  when  considered  in  it- 
self, must  be  considered  to  be  highly 
laudable,   not  nnlv  eave  occasion  to  se- 
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to  inspire  them  with  pious'  sentiments, 
and  .to  excite  in  them  holy  resolutions, 
but  also  produced  another  maxim,  which 
was  a  lasting  source  of  cimtroversy  and 
debate,  viz.  ''That  no  person  that  was' 
"  not  himself  a  model  of  piety  and  di- 
*'  vine  love,  was  qualiiiod  to  be  a  public 
•*  teacher  of  piety,  or  a  guide  to  others 
••  in  the  way  of  salvation."  This  opin- 
ion was  considered  by  many  as  dero- 
gatory from  the  power  and  efficacy  of 
the  word  of  God,  which  cannot  be  de- 
prived of  its  divine  influence  by  the  vices 
of  its  ministers ;  and  as  a  soit  of  revival 
of  the  long-exploded  errors  of  the  Do- 
natists:  and  what  rendered  it  peculiar- 
ly liable  to  an  interpretation  of  this 
nature  was,  the  impnidence  of  some 
Pietists,  who  inculcated  and  explained 
it  without  those  restrictions  that  were 
necessary  to  render  it  unexceptionable. 
Hence  arose  endless  and  intricate  de. 
bates  concerning  the  following  ques- 
tions: "Whether  the  religious  know- 
"  ledge  acquired  by  a  wicked  man  can 
'*  be  termed  theology  ?*•  **  Whether  a 
"  vicious  person  can,  in  effect,  attain  a 
"true  knowledge  of  religion?"  "How 
"  far  the  office  and  ministry  of  an  im- 
"  pious  ecclesiastic  can  be  pronounced 
"salutary  and  efficacious?"  *•  Whether 
*'  a  licentious  and  ungodly  man  cannot 
**  be  susctptible  of  illumination  ^'*  and 
other  questions  of  a  like  nature. 

These  revivers  of  declining  piety  went 
still  farther.  In  o»'der  to  n  nder  the  mi 
nistry  of  their  pastors  as  succ«:ssfui  as 
possible  in  rousing  men  from  th^ir  indo- 
lence,  and  in  stemming  the  torrent  of 
corruption  and  immorality,  they  judged 
two  things  indispensably  ntcessary.  The 
^firat  was,  to  supj)ress  entirely,  in  the 
course  of  public  instruction,  and  more 
especially  in  that  delivered  from  the 
pulpit,  certain  maxims  and  p' rases 
which  the  corruption  of  men  leads  them 
frequently  to  interpret  in  a  manner  fa 
vourable  to  tht:  indulgence  of  their  pas 
sions.  Such,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Pietists,  were  the  frllowing  proposi- 
tions:  Ao  man  is  iible  to  attain  to  that 
pt-^iffction  lohich  tfw  tiix'ine  laiv  vt^quires : 
Good  •uforkfi  are  not  necesiuiry  to  salvation  : 
In  th'J  act  of  jui'ificatinn  on  the  part  of 
rrnint  .A*'*^'  ahne  is  tnnccnifd^  without  i;oo(l 
•works.  Tlie  second  step  they  rook  in 
order  to  give  tfficacy  to  their  plans  of 
reformation,  was,  to  form  ui^w  ni'es  of 
life  and  manners,  much  more  rigor'.jus 
and  austere  than  those  that  had  brer* 
formerly  practised  ;  and  to  place  in  liif; 
c^ass  of  linfiil  and  vnuiw/vl  ^latifica- 
tions,  several  kinds  rf  p'casure  and 
amusement  which  had  hitherto  been  i 
looked  upon  as  innocent  m  l\\evi\sc\vw,  (i 


and  which  could  only  become  g9»U  or 
cml  in  consequence  of  the  respective 
characters  of  those  who  used  them  with 
prudence,  or  abused  them  with  intem- 
perance. Thus,  dancing,  pantomimes, 
public  sports,  theatrical  diversions,  thcf 
reading  of  humorous  and  comical  bodes, 
with  several  other  kinds  of  pleasure  and 
entertainment,  were  prohibited  by  the 
Pietists  as  unlawful  and  unseemly,  and 
therefore  by  no  means  of  an  indifferent 
nature.  The  tfdrd  thing  on  which  the 
Pietists  insisted,  was,  that,  besides 
the  stated  meetings  for  public  wor- 
ship,  private  assemblies  should  be  held 
for  prayer  and  other  religious  exerci- 
ses. 

The  other  class  of  Pietists  already 
mentioned,  whose  reforming  views  ez* 
tended  so  far  as  to  change  the  system  of 
doctrine,  and  the  form  of  ecclesiastica] 
government  that  were  established  in  the 
Lutheran  church  comprehended  per- 
sons of  various  characters,  and  different 
ways  of  thinking.  Some  of  them  were 
totally  destitute  of  judgment ;  their  er- 
rors where  the  reveries  of  a  disordered 
brain ;  and  they  were  rather  consider- 
ed as  lunatics  than  as  heretics.  Othen 
were  less  extravagant,  and  tempered 
the  singular  notions  they  had  derived 
from  reading  or  meditation,  with  acer; 
tain  mixture  of  the  important  truths  tna 
doctrines  of  religion. 

So  far  Mrsheim,  whose  account  of  the 
pietists  seems  to  have  b-^er.  drawn  up 
with  a  degree  of  severity.  Indeed,  be 
represents  the  real  char.icter  of  Franck 
ani  his  colleagues  as  regardless  cf 
truth  and  ophiion.  A  more  recent  lus- 
t'»rian,  however,  (Dr  Haw^-is,)  observes, 
**that  no  men  more  rigidly  contended 
for,  or  taught  mor?*  explicitly  the  fuiida- 
nicr.t'il  cl<x:trines  of  Christianity :  from 
vM  I  have  rend  or  known,  I  am  disposed 
to  bL-licvt!  they  were  rem-irlcably  amiable 
in  their  Ixihaviour,  kind  in  their  spirit, 
and  compassionate  to  the  feeble-mind- 
ed " 

PIETY  consists  in  a  firm  belief,  and 
iTi  rijjht  concr.'ptions  of  the*  being,  per- 
fections, and  providence  of  God  ;  with 
suitable  afl'octions  to  him,  resemblance 
v)f  his  moral  perfections,  and  a  constant 
oliedienc*^  to  his  will.  The  different  ar- 
ticles included  in  this  definition,  such  as 
knowledge,  veneration,  love,  resignaticn. 
&c.  Are  explained  in  their  proper  places 
in  this  work. 

We  shall,  however,  present  the  read- 
er with  a  few  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
pa.h  pii:tv ;  a  subject  of  infinite  impor- 
tance, and  which  \sv  bet;  our  young  rewl- 
t  rs  especially  to  regard.  "  Youth,"  says 
Mr.  Jay,  "  is  a  period  which  prescii* 
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Ac  fewest  obstacles  to  the  practice  of 
Sodlinew,  nbether  we  conuder  our  ex- 
ternal circnmstances,  our  nature, 
powen.  or  our  moriil  habits.  In  that 
Kuon  we  are  most  free  from  thnie 
troubles  which  imiuttcr,  tlioae  schemes 
which  cngtnss,  those  engage  menis 
which  hinder  us  in  more  advanceil  and 
connected  life.  Then  the  body  pocKss- 
ei  health  and  strength  ;  the  niemory  is 
receptive   and  tenacious ;    the    fancy 

S'  3WS ;  the  mind  is  lively  and  vigorous ; 
e  understunding  is  more  docile;  the 
affections  are  more  easily  touched  and 
moved:  we  are  more  accessible  to  the 
influence  of  joy  and  sorrow,  hope  and 
fear:  we  engage  in  an  enterprise  with 
more  cxMCtation,  and  ardour,  and  seal. 
Under  the  legal  (economy,  the/rii  was 
K  be  chosen  for  God ;  the  Jim-bum  of 
man,  the _firti  btm  of  beastsi  the /rt{- 
fiviu  of  the  field.  It  was  an  honour 
becoming  the  God  they  worshipped,  to 
•erve  him  first.  I'his  duty  the  young 
alone  can  spiritualize  and  fulfil,  by  giving 
Him  who  iteservcs  all  their  lives  the 
first-born  of  their  days,  and  the  first- 
fruits  of  their  reason  and  their  afTvc 
tion  ;  and  never  have  they  such  an  op- 
portunity to  prove  the  goodness  of  their 
BOtivei  as  they  then  possess.  See  an 
dd  roan  :  what  does  he  offer  ?  His 
rkheif  but  be  can  use  t^em  no  longer. 
His  pleasures  ^  but  he  can  enjoy  them 
no  longer.  His  honour  ^  but  it  is  wither- 
ed on  liis  brow.  His  authority  f  hut  it 
h»  dnipped  frotn  his  feeble  hand.  He 
leaves  his  uns  ,  but  it  is  because  they 
will  no  longer  bear  him  company.  He 
flies  from  the  wnrld  ;  but  it  is  because 
he  is  burnt  out.  He  enters  the  temple  ; 
but  it  IS  as  a  sanctuary  ;  it  is  only  tii 
take  hold  of  the  horns  of  the  altar ;  it  is 
a  refuge,  not  a  p[:icc  of  devotion,  he 
Meki.  But  I  hey  who  consecrate  to 
him  their  youth,  they  do  not  profanely 
tell  him  to  suspfnd'his  claims  till  the 
rest  are  served,  till  they  have  saiislici] 
the  world  and  the  iltsh,  his  <1e);rading 
rivals.  They  d»  not  send  him  forth  to 
gather  among  the  .«iiulil>le  the  gleanings 
of  life,  after  ilie  enemy  has  secured  tliu 
harvest.  They  are  not  liki-  those,  who, 
if  they  reach  Immaiincl's  land  are 
foreed  thither  bv  shipwreck :  they  sail 
thither  b_)'uitentirin. 

"  C<nsider  thi:  beneficial  Influence  of 
early  piety  over  the  remainder 
days.  Youth  is  the  S|)ring  nf  lifr,  and 
bjr  this  will  be  tkternijnrd  the  glory  of 
aammer,  the  abundance  of  autumn,  the 
provision  nf  winter.    It  is  the 
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nerally  remains  ovenpread  and  gloomy. 
Piety  in  yooth  will  have  a  good  InBu- 
ence  over  our  bodies;  it  will  preserve 
them  from  disease  and  deformity.  Sin 
variously  intends  to  the  injury  of  health  ; 
and  ortcn  by  Ititcmpcranr.e  the  constitU' 
ticn  i*  so  impaired,  that  late  religion  is 
unable  to  restore  what  early  religion 
would  have  prevented.  Early  piety 
win  have  a  good  influence  to  secure  us 
from  all  those  dangers  to  which  we  are 
exposed  in  a  season  of  life  the  most  pe- 
rilous.  Conceive  of  a  youth  entering  a 
world  like  this,  destitute  nf  the  presi- 
ding governing  care  of  religion,  his  pas- 
sions nigh,  his  prudence  weak,  impa- 
tient, rash,  confident,  without  ex- 
riencc ;  a  thousand  avenues  of  setluction 
opening  around  him,  and  a  syren  voice 
ing  at  the  entrance  of  each  ;  pleased 
I  appearances,  and  eoibTBCing  (hem 
realities  joined  by  evil  company, 
and  ensnared  by  erroneous  publications : 
these  hazards  exceeds  all  the  alarm  I 
can  give.  How  necessary,  therefore, 
that  we  should  trust  in  the  Lord  with 
ir  hearts,  and  lean  not  to  our  own 
understanding ;  but  in  all  our  ways  ac- 
knowledge him,  that  he  may  direct  our 

"  Early  piety  will  have  a  beneficial 
influence  in  fnrtning  our  connexions, 
and  establishing  our  plans  for  life.  It 
will  teach  us  to  ask  council  of  the  Lord, 
and  arrange  all  under  the  superintend- 
ency  nf  Scripture.  Those  cliangrs 
which  a  person  who  becomes  religious 
in  manhood  is  obliged  to  make,  are  al- 
wajs  very  embarrassing.  With  what 
difficulty  do  some  good  men  establish 
family  worship,  after  living  in  the  view 
of  children  and  ser^'ants,  so  long  in  the 
neglect  of  it! — but  this  would  have  been 
avoided,  had  they  early  followed  the  ex- 
ample  of  Joshua :  '  As  for  me  and  my 
house  we  will  serve  the  Lord.'  How 
Ihard  is  it  tn  disentangle  ourselves  from 
associates  with  whom  we  have  been  long 
famdiar,  and  who  have  proved  a  snare 
tn  cur  souls !  Some  evils,  indeed,  arc 
remediless;  per  ons  have  formed  alli- 
ances which  tlicy  cannot  dissolve  :  but 
they  did  not  walk  by  the  rule,  '  Re  ye 
not  unequally  yoked  togetlier  with  un- 
believers :'  they  are  now  wedded  to 
misery  all  their  days;  and  repentance, 
instead  of  visiting  theni  like  n  faithful 
fiierd,  tn  chide  them  when  they  do 
wrnng,  aw!  withdraw,  is  quartered 
upon  them  Sir  life.    An  early  dedication 
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TOoumlngy  and  soothes  the  troubled 
mind  ;  it  prepares  us  for  all,  sustains  us 
in  all,  sanctihes  us  by  all,  and  delivers 
us  from  ail.  Finally,  it  will  bless  old 
age  :  we  shall  look' back  with  pleasure 
on  some  snstaiices  of  usefulness ;  to  some 
poor  traveller,  to  whom  we  have  been 
a  refreshing  stream ;  some  deluded 
vranderer  we  guided  into  the  path  of 
peace.  We  sbuEtU  look  forward  and  see 
the  God  who  has  guided  us  with  his 
counsel,  and  be  enabled  to  say,  '  Hence- 
forth there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  cn)wn  of 
righteousness,  which  the  Lord  the  righ- 
teous Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day  ; 
and  not  to  me  only,  but  unto  all  them 
that  love  his  appearing.'  '*  Ja\i*s  Ser- 
mons, vol.  i.  ser.  5  ;  Jcnnin^,  Evana^  Dod- 
dridgc,  Jermentf  and  Thornton**  Sermons 
to  Young  People:  Bryson's  Mdress  to 
Touth, 

PILGRIM,  one  who  travels  through 
foreign  countries  to  visit  holy  places, 
and  to  pay  his  devotion  to  the  relics  of 
dead  saints.  The  word  is  formed  from 
the  Flemish  pelgrim^  or  Italian  pelegrim, 
which  »gnifies  the  same ;  arid  those  ori- 
ginally from  -  the  Latin  pelegrimts^  a 
stranger  or  traveller, 

PILGRIMAGE,  a  kind  of  religious 
discipline,  which  consists  in  taking  a 
journey  to  some  holy  place,  in  order  to 
adore  the  relics  of  some  deceased  saint. 
Pilgrimage  began  to  be  made  about  the 
middle  ages  of  the  church,  but  they 
were  most  in  vogue  after  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century,  when  every  one  was 
for  visiting  places  of  devotion,  not  ex- 
cepting kings  and  princes;  and  even 
bishops  made  no  dimculty  of  being  ab- 
sent from  their  churches  on  the  same 
account.  The  places  most  visited  were 
Jerusalem,  Home,  Tours,  and  Compos- 
tella.  As  to  the  latter  place,  we  find 
that  in  the  year  1428,  under  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI  abundance  of  licenses  were 
granted  for  the  crown  of  England  to 
captains  of  English  ships,  for  carrying 
numbers  of  devout  persons  thither  to 
the  slirine  of  St.  James';  provided, 
however,  that  those  pi  grims  should  first 
take  an  oath  not  to  take  any  thing  pre- 
judicial to  England,  nor  to  reveal  any  of 
its  secrets,  nor  to  carry  out  with  them 
any  more  gold  or  silver  than  what  would 
be  sufficient  for  their  reasonable  ex- 
penses. In  this  year  there  went  thither 
from  England  on  the  said  pilgrimage 
the  following  number  of  persons :  from 
London  380,  Bristol  200,  Weymouth 
122,  Dartmouth  90,  Yarmouth  60.  Jer- 
sey 60,  Plymouth  40,  Exeter  30,  Poole 
24,  Ipswich  20 ;  in  all,  9J6  persons.  Of 
late  years  the  greatest  numbers  have 
resorted  to  Loretto.  in  order  lo  v\s\t  the 


chamber  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in 
which  she  was  bom,  and  brought  up 
her  son  Jesus  till  he  was  twelve  years  of 
age. 

In  almost  every  country  where  po- 
pery has  been  established,  pilgrimages 
have  been  common.  In  England,  the 
shrine  of  St.  Thomas-a-becket,  wai 
the  chief  resort  of  the  pious ;  and  in 
Scotland,  St.  Andrew,  where  as  tradi- 
tions informs  us,  was  deposited  a  leg  of 
the  holy  apostle.  In  Ireland  they  h'<ive 
been  continued  even  down  to  modem 
times ;  for  from  the  begining  of  May 
till  the  middle  of  August  every  year 
crowds  of  popish  penitents  from  all 
parts  of  that  country  resort  to  ao  island 
near  the  centre  of  the  Jjough  Fin,  or 
White  Lake,  in  the  county  of  Donegal, 
to  the  amount  of  S  or  4000.  These  are 
mostly  of  the  poorer  sort,  and  many 
of  them  are  proxies  for  those  who  are 
richer ;  some  of  whom,  however,  to- 
gether with  some  of  the  priesta  and  Ix- 
shops  on  occasion,  make  their  appear^ 
ancc  there.  When  the  pilgrim  comn 
within  sight  of  the  holy  lake,  he  must 
uncover  his  hands  and  feet,  and  thai 
walk  to  the  water  side,  and  is  taken  to 
the  island  for  sixpence.  Here  there  are 
two  chapels,  and  fifteen  other  houies ; 
to  which  are  added  confessionals,  so  con- 
trived that  the  priest  cannot  see  the 
person  confessing.  The  penance  va- 
ries according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  penitent ;  during  the  continuance  of 
which  (which  is  sometimes  three,  six, 
or  nine  days)  he  subsists  on  oatmeal, 
sometimes  made  into  bread.  He  tra- 
verses sharp  stones  on  his  bare  knees  or 
feet,  and  goes  through  a  variety  of  odier 
forms,  paying  sixpence  at  every  differ- 
ent confession.  When  all  is  over,  the 
priest  bores  a  gimblet  hole  through  the 
top  of  the  pilgrim's  staff,  in  which  he 
fastens  a  cross  peg;  gives  him  as  many 
holy  pebbles  out  of  the  lake  as  he  cares 
to  carry  away,  for  amulets  to  be  pre- 
sented to  his  friends,  and  so  dismisses 
him  an  object  of  veneration  to  all  other 
Papists  not  thus  initiated ;  who  nc 
sooner  see  the  pilgrim's  cross  in  his 
hands,  than  they  kneel  down  to  get  bis 
blessing. 

There  are,  however,  it  is  said,  other 
parts  of  Ireland  sacred  to  extraofdinary 
worship  of  pilgrimage  ;  and  the  nutn- 
ber  of  holy  wells,  and  miraculous  cuffs^ 
&c.  prodiiced  by  them  are  very  grett- 
That  such  things  should  exist  in  this 
enlightened  age,  and  in  a  protestaot 
country,  is  indeed  strange:  but  oar 
wonder  ceases  when  we  reflect  it  is 
among  the  lowest,  and  perhaps  die 
worst  of  the  people.    Pilgrimage,  hwr- 
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^peculiar  to  Koman  catholic !<  and  to  >|)pW  UU  whole  attention  to  tke 
The  MiihomeUiis.  place  u  |i  gocd  wurh  he  is  engaged  in. 
^reatpart  of  their  rtrligion  in  it.  Ueccn  ,  The  pilgrims  being  arrived  at  Mecca, 
IS  the  grand  ptncr-  to  which  they  go;  !>immediate1y  viuE  the  temple,  end  then 
and  thia  pilgrimugt  i^  so  rieceisary  al'enteron  the  pcrfonnance  of  the  prc- 
point  uf  practice,  tt:at,  uccordlng  to  a  |  scribed  ceremonies,  which  consist 
traditinn   of    Mahomet,    he    who   diebllchiufly  in  goin^  in  procesuon  round  the 


without  performing  it,  msiy  as  well  die 
a  Jew  or  a  Christian  ;  and  the  same  is 
expressly  commanded  in  the  Koran. 

What  is  principally  reverenced  in 
this  place,  and  gives  sanctity  to  the 
whole,  is  a  sotiare  stone  building,  callrd 
tlie  Caaia.  Before  the  time  of  Ma- 
homet this  temgile  was  a  place  of  wor- 
ship for  the  idulairous  Arabs,  and  is 
said  to  hnve  contained  no  lets  than  three 
bundred  and  sixty  different  imnges, 
equalling  in  number  the  days  of  the 
Arabian  year.  'I'hey  were  all  destroyed 
by  .Mahomet,  who  sanctified  the  Uaaba, 
and  appointed  it  to  be  the  chief  place  of 
worship  for  all  true  belic^rs.  "^ 
Musaulmen  pay  su  great  a  vi^nera 
it,  that  they  believe  a  sin);le  sight  if  its 
sacred  wall!^  without  an^-  particular  act 
of  devotion,  itas  meritorious  in  thr-  aght 
of  Gud  as  the  most  careful  discharge  of 
one's  duty  for  the  sp^e  of  a  wbide 
f  eari  in  any  other  temple. 

To  this  temple  every  Mahometan 
who  has  health  and  means  sufficient. 
ought  once,  at  least,  in  his  life,  to  gu  i:u 
pilgrimage ;  nor  are  women  txciL^ed 
from  the  performance  of  thiiduiy.  'I'he 
pilgrims  meet  at  different  places  near 
Mecca,  acconling  to  the  ditil-rent  parts 
from  whence  they  come  during  the 
months  of  Shawal  and  Dhu'lkaada,  bcini; 
obliged  to  be  there  ty  the  beginning  of 


_  .  .  running  between  the  mounts 
SaU  and  Meriva,  in  making  the  station 
on  mount  Arafat,  nnd  ktayin^  the  vic- 
tims and  shaving  their  heads  m  the  val- 
ley of  Mina. 

In  cooapasung  the  Caaba,  which  they 
do  seven  tines,  beginning  at  the  comer 
where  the  black  Htime  is  fixed,  they  use 
a  short  quick  pace  the  first  three  times 
they  go  round  it,  and  a  grave  ordinal^ 
pace  the  four  last ;  which  it  is  said  ■■ 
ordered  by  Mahomet,  that  his  followers 
might  show  themselves  Strang  and  ac- 
jtive,  tri  cut  off  the  hopes  of  the  infidels, 
who  gave  out  that  thr  immoderate  heats 
of  Medina  had  rendered  them  weak. 
'  But  the  afiiresaid  quick  pace  they  are 
'  nnt  iibliged  to  use  every  time  they  per- 
form this  piece  of  devotion,  but  only  at 
Mime  particular  times.  Sn  often  as 
■hey  pass  by  the  black  stone,  they  either 
kiss  it,  or  touch  it  widi  their  hand,  and 
kiss  that. 

I  The  running  between  Safa  and  Meri- 
,va  is  alsopertormed  seven  times,  paitly 
.with  a  sliiw  place,  and  partly  running; 
for  they  walk  gravely  till  they  come  to 
I  a  ]i]:ict  Ih'tween  two  pillnrs ;  and  there 
I  they  run,  and  afterwards  walk  againi 
'sometimes looking  back,  andmmetimes 
^stopping,  like  one  who  had  lost  some- 
I  thing,  to  represent  Hagar  seeking  water 
for  he  r  ton ;  for  the  ceremony  is  st^d  to 


Dhu'lhajJK  ;  which  month,  as  its  name  ^  be  as  ancient  as  her  time, 
imports,  is  peculiarly  set  apart  for  the  ,'     On   the    ninth    of   Dhu'lhajja,   after 
celebration  i^f  this  solemnity.  |'  miinimg  prayer,  the  pilgrims  leave  the 

The  men  jnic  nn  the Ihi-zim, nr  sacred;  \'allry  of  Mina,  whither  they  come  the 
haUt,  which  cousins  mi!y  of  two  wnollcnji  day  before,  and  proceed  in  a  tumultuous 
wrappers,  one  wrapped  about  the  n)id-j!and  rushing  manner  to  mount  Arafat, 
die,  and  the  other  ihriiwii  over  their ,!  where  they  stay  to  )>CTform  vheir  devo- 
shoulders,  having  their  heads  bare,  and  I  trnis  till  sun-sitt ;  then  they  go  to  Moz- 
a  kind  if  slippcTK  which  ciiver  neithi'ridiilita,  ail  ontoiy  between  Arafat  and 
the  heel  nor  the  instep,  and  vienler  the'' Mina,  and  there  s;)cnd  the  night  in 
sacred  territory  in  thiir  way  to  M«.ca.  [.jwayer  and  reading  the  Koran.  The 
While  they  have  this  habit  tin  they  must  I' ni'Xt  mnniing  tiy  ilny-break  they  visit 
neither  hunt  niir  fowl  (though  they  are i'. J'  Misher  al  A'liram,  or  the  sacred 
allowed  to  hsh:)  whir.h  precept  Is  hn;  monument;  and,  departing  thence  be- 

Bnctually  observtd,  that  they  will  not  fiTe  sun  rise,  haste  by  Batn  Moltasser 
i  vermin  if  thi'v  find  them  on  their!, to  the  valleyof  Mina,  where  they  throw 
bndies;  there  are  s'ome  nnxiou"  animals,  ,  seven  stones  at  thr^e  marks  or  pillsn, 
however,  which  they  have  permission  fin  imitation  of  Abraham,  who, meeting 
to  kill  during  the  pilgrimage;  as  kites,:  the  de\il  in  that  place,  and  being  t^ 
ravena,  Korpinns,  mice,  and  dogs  given  !'.  hini  disturbed  in  his  devotions,  or  tempt- 
to  bite.  During  tlic  pilgrimage,  it  be- 1!  ed  to  disobedience  when  he  was  gc«i^ 
hovcs  a  man  to  have  a  cimttani  f^uard  |'  to  sacrifice  his  ion,  was  commanded  by 
over  his  words  and  actinns ;  to  avoid  all .  G'ld  to  drive  him   away  by  throwinfc 
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put  the  devil^to  flight  in  the  same  place, 
anct  by  the  same  means. 

The  ceivmony  being  over,  on  the 
same  day,  the  tenth  of  Dhu'lhajja,  the 
pilgrims  slay  their  victims  in  the  said 
valley  of  Mina,  of  which  they  and  their 
friends  eat  part,  and  the  rest  is  given  to 
the  poor.  These  victims  must  be  either 
sheep,  goats  kine,  or  camels ;  males,  if 
of  either  of  the  two  former  kinds,  and 
females  if  of  either  nf  the  latter,  and  of  a 
fit  age.  The  sacrifices  being  over,  tliey 
shave  their  heads  and  cut  their  nails, 
Inirying  them  in  the  same  place :  after 
which  the  pilgrimage  is  looked  on  as 
completed,  thout;h  they  again  visit  the 
CaAba,  to  take  their  leave  of  that  sacred 
building. 

Dr.  Johnson  giv£s  us  some  observa- 
tions on  pilgrimage,  which  are  so  much 
to  the  purpose,  tliat  we  shall  here  pre- 
sent them  to  the  reader.  "  Pilgrimage, 
like  many  other  acts  of  piety,  may  be 
reason-^blc  or  superstitious  according  to 
the  pnnctples  upon  which  it  is  perform- 
ed. Long  journeys  in  search  of  truth 
are  not  commanded :  truth,  such  as  is 
necessary  to  the  regulation  of  life,  is  al- 
ways found  wheri!  it  is  honestly  sought : 
change  of  place  is  no  natural  cause  of 
the  increase  of  piety,  for  it  inevitably 
produces  dissipation  of  mind.  Yet, 
since  men  go  every  day  to  view  the 
fields  where  great  actions  have  been 
performed,  and  return  with  stronger 
impressions  of  the  event,  curiosity  of  the 
same  kind  may  naturally  dispose  us  to 
view  that  country  whence  our  religion 
had  its  beginning.  That  the  Supreme 
Being  may  be  more  easily  propitiated 
in  one  place  than  in  other,  is  the  dream 
of  idle  superstition ;  but  that  some 
places  may  operate  upon  our  own  minds 
in  an  uncommon  manner,  is  an  opinion 
which  hourly  experience  will  justify. 
He  who  supposes  that  his  vices  may  be 
more  successfully  combatted  in  Pales- 
tine, will,  pc'rh.i])s,  find  himself  mis- 
taken ;  yet  he  may  go  thither  without 
folly  :  he  who  thinks  they  will  be  more 
freely  pardoned,  dishonours  at  once  his 
reason  and  his  religion."  Johnon^a  Has- 
selas  s  Khc,  lirit.  Iftimc^s  J-liatorn  of  Eutf- 
land.    See  Crusade. 

Poor  PUs^rirtiB,  an  order  that  started 
up  in  the  year  1500.  They  came  out  of 
Italy  into  Germany  bare- footed,  and 
bare-beaded,  feeding  all  the  week,  ex- 
cept on  Sundays,  upon  herbs  and  roots 
sprinkled  with  salt.  They  stayed  not 
above  twenty- four  hours  in  a  place. 
They  went  by  couples  begging  from 
door  to  door.  This  penance  they  un- 
dertook voluntarily,  some  for  three, 
others  for  five  or  seven  ycax^,  ;is  vVuv 
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pleased,  and  then  returned  home  to  their 
callings. 

PIOUS  FRAUDS  are  those  artifices 
and  falsehoods  made  use  of  in  propa^ 
gating  the  truth,  and  endeavourmg  to 
promote  the  spiritual  interests  of  man- 
kind. These  have  .been  more  particu* 
larly  practised  in  the  church  of  Rcme, 
and  considered  not  only  as  iDnocent,  but 
commendable.  Neither  the  term  nor 
the  thing  signified,  however,  can  be  jus- 
tified. The  terms  /uoi/«  and /muif  form 
a  solecism  ;  and  the  practice  of  doing 
evil  that  good  may  come,  is  directly 
opposite  to  the  injunction  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  Rom.  iii.  8. 

PITY  is  generally  defined  to  be  the 
uneasiness  we  feel  at  the  unhappiness  of 
another,  prompting  us  to  compaasaonate 
them,  with  a  desire  of  their  relief. 

God  is  said  to  pity  them  that  fear 
him,  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children. 
The  father,  says  Mr.  Henry,  pities  his 
children  that  are  weak  in  knowledge, 
an;l  instructs  them ;  pities  them  when 
they  are  frov/ard,  and  bears  with  them ; 
pities  them  when  they  are  sick,  and  com- 
forts them,  Isa.  Ixvi.  13  ;  when  they  are 
fallen,  and  helps  them  up  again ;  when 
they  have  offended,  and  forgives  them : 
when  they  are  wronged,  and  rights 
them.  Thus  the  Lord  pitieth  them 
that  fear  him,  Ps.  ciii.  13.  See  Com- 
passion OK  God 

PLASTIC  NATURE,  an  absunl  doc 
trine,  which  some  have  thus  described' 

It  is  an  incorporeal  created  subiitance 
endued  v.'ith  a  vegetative  life,  but  not 
with  sensation  of  thought :  |)enetratins 
the  whole  created  universe,  being  co- 
extended  with  it;  and,  under  God, 
moving  matter,  so  as  to  produce  the 
phenomena  which  cannot  l>e  solved  by 
mechanical  laws :  active  for  ends  on- 
known  to  itself,  not  being  expressly 
conscious  of  its  actions,  and  yet  having 
an  obscure  idea  of  the  action  to  be  en- 
tered upon."  To  this  it  has  been  an- 
swered, that,  as  the  idea  itself  is  most 
obscure,  and,  indeed,  inconsistent,  so  the 
foundiition  of  it  is  evidently  weak.  It  is 
intended  by  this  to  avoid  the  inconve- 
niency  of  subjecting  God  to  the  trouble 
of  some  clian;;es  in  the  created  woTid, 
and  the  meann-.ss  of  others.  But  it  ap- 
pears, that,  even  upon  this  hypothesis, 
he  would  still  be  the  author  of  them; 
besides,  that  to  Omnipotence  nothing  is 
troublesome,  nor  those  things  mean, 
when  con^tidered  as  part  of  a  s)'stem, 
which  alune  might  api)ear  to  be  so* 
JhfUihljre^s  Lcc,  leC.  Z7  ;  CudxsvrtK* 
fntcVrctunf  Stiifew,  p.  149.  172  ;  .lArA 
Imrjf.r.  of  the  Sotif,  ],  iii.  c.  12 ;  JftH/*' 
U'v-dom   of  Go'I,  p.  51,  53;  Lori!  -V-'- 
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bodda'a  A7Kk»t  Mttaflhtjiict ;  Young's 
Jiitay  on  the  Powers  and  Mechanism 
cfAalure- 

PLAIONICS,    NEW.    Sec    New 

Pl  ATOMICS. 

PLEA&UKF.,  the  delight  whidi  ariKs 
in  the  DiiiHl  friim  ctintemplation  or  eii- 
jwment  uf  somctliitig  agreeable,  ^crr 
Happinbss. 

PLENARY  INSPIRATION.  See 
Imspikation. 

PLURALIST,  one  that  holds  ni<ire 
than  one  eccleiiastic.il  tKnetice  with 
cute  of  KDuls.  K|>tscupalia]i3  contend 
there  it  no  iropro{>riely  in  a  preiliyter 
holding  mure  than  urie  ecclesiastical 
benefice.  Uthcrs,  uo  the  contrar)-,  af- 
firm tbat  this  practice  is  exactly  the 
reverse  of  the  primitive  churclies,  as 
well  OS  the  instructions  of  the  apostle, 
Tit.  i.  S.  Instead  of  a  pfuralily  ot 
churches  to  vnc  pastor,  they  uiy,  we 
ought  tu  have  a  piutality  of  pasters  to 
one  churth,  Acts,  xiv.  23. 

PNEUMA'IOLOGY.  the  doctrine 
of  kpiritual  exiMtncc.    ii^t  Soul.  I 

POLONiilS  FBAIKES.    bie  Soti  , 

NIANS. 

POLYGAMY,  the  itMe  of  having  mon' 
wives  than  iinc  at  once.  Tlmugli  tliis 
article,  (like  some  others  vrc  have  in- 
serted,) cannot  he  coni>idered  as  strictly 
theological,  yci,  as  it  is  a  suttjcct  of  im- 
portance to  socit'ty,  wc  shall  hcr<-  In- 
troduce it.  The  circumstai^cc'i  of  the 
patriarchs  living  in  |^iilygamy,and  thtir 
not  btinfi  re|j-(ivrd  Inr  it.  lias  given  occa- 
tirm  fcr  wme  modern  writers  to  suppose 
that  it  is  not  unlawful :  h»t  it  is  answer- 
ed that  the  equatliy  in  the  iiuniber  uf 
males  and  females  born  into  the  worlil 
intimates  tlip  intt-ntion  r.f  Cictl  that  one 
woman  should  be  a^iitineil  lo  one  man ; 
-for  (tajs  Dr.  VMy)  it'  to  xme  man 
tie  allowed  an  exclusive  right  tn  five  iir 
more  women,  fiiur  or  more  men  nuist 
be  deprived  nf  the  exclusive  posscssii^i 
of  any  (  which  could  I'ever  he  the  order 
intended.  This  eijuality,  indeed,  is  not 
quite  exact-  Tlie  number  of  male  infants 
exceeds  that  of  females  in  the  propor- 
tion of  19  to  IK,  or  tlitrealv  uls ;  hut 
this  excess  provides  for  the  greater 
consumption  uf  m.iles  liy  war,  seafaring, 
and  other  dangerous  or  unhEHJihy  occu. 
pations.  It  seems  also  a  niKiiihcaiu  in- 
dication of  the  divine  will,  that  he  at 
first  created  only  one  woman  to  one 
man.  Had  Goit  Intended  polygamy  for 
the  specie^  it  is  proL'.blc  he  would  have 
begun  with  it;  especially  as  by  giving 
to  Adam  more  wives  than  one,  the  mul- 
tiplicatirm  of  the  human    race   wi:ii1d 
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constitution  of  nature,  and  the  app:*.- 
ii  design  of  the  Ueity,  put  produces 
—  the  parties  themselves,  and  to  ihi; 
public,  the  following  bad  ifft'Cts  :  con- 
tests and  jealousies  amongst  the  wives 
(if  tliE  aacne  husband  :  distracted  ufTcc- 
tions,  or  the  loss  of  all  affection  in  the 
husband  himself;  a  voluptucusness jn 
the  rich  which  dissolves  ihe  vigour  of 
their  intellectual  as  well  as  active  facul- 
ties, producing  that  indolence  and 
imbecility,  both  of  mind  and  body, 
which  have  long  characterized  the  na- 
tions of  the  East ;  the  abasement  of  one 
half  of  the  human  species,  whi>,  in  coun- 
tries where  polygamy  obtains,  are  de- 
graded into  instrument>t  uf  physical 
pleasure  to  the  other  half;  neglect  of 
children ;  and  the  manifold  and  some- 
times unnatural  mischiefs  which  arise 
from  a  scarcity  of  women.  To  compen- 
sate for  these  evils,  polygamy  dues  net 
-ilTer  a  single  advantage.  In  the  article 
■S  population,  which  it  has  been  thought 
to  priimotr,  the  community  gain  nothing 
(nothiug,  1  mean,  compared  with  a  state 
in  which  marriage  is  nearly  universal:) 
fur  the  question  is  not,  whether  one 
'ill  have  more  children  by  five  or 
more  wives  than  by  one  i  hut  whether 
wives  would  not  bear  tlic 
same  or  a  grer.ter  number  of  children 
to  live  separate  husbands.  Antf  as  to 
the  care  of  children  when  produced, 
and  the  scndingofthem  into  the  world  in 
situations  in  which  they  may  be  likely 
tu  form  and  brin);  up  families  of  their 
own,  upon  which  the  increase  and  suc- 
cession of  tlie  huiuan  species  in  a  ercat 
degree  depend,  tliis  is  less  provided  for 
and  less  practicable,  where  twenty  or 
thirty  children  are  tu  be  tuppnried  h; 
the  attention  and  fortunes  of  one  father, 
than  if  they  were  divided  into  five  or  six 
tamilies,  to  each  of  wliicli  were  assign- 
ed the  industry  and  inlieritf.ncc  ol  two 
parenis.  Whether  simultaneous  poly- 
gamy was  permitted  by  the  law  ol  Mo- 
ses, seems  doubtful,  Deut.  xvli.  ]S. 
Deut.  xxi.  13;  bat  whether  permitted 
or  not,  it  was  certainly  practised  by  the 
Jewish  patriarchs  iMth  before  that  law 
and  under  it.  The  permission,  if  there 
were  ai.y.  might  be  like  that  of  divorce, 
"for  the  hardness  of  their  heart,"  in 
condescension  lo  their  established  indul- 
gcocies,  rather  than  from  Ihe  general 
reciiiude  or  pmpriety  of  the  thing  ilself. 
The  state  of  manner*  in  ludea  had 
prutMbly  imdergnne  a  reformation  in  this 
respect  before  the  time  of  Christ ;  bir 
in  the  New  Testament  we  meet  with 
no  trace  or  mention  of  any  Eurh  pnic- 
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amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  wc 
cannot  expect  to  find  aiiy  express  law 
upon  the  subject  in  the  Christian  code. 
The  words  of  Christ,  Matt-  xix.  9.  may 
be  construed  by  an  easy  implication  to 
prohibit  polygamy;  for  if  '* whoever 
putteth  away  n is  wife,  and  manieth  ano 
thtrr,  committeth  adultery;"  he  who 
marricth  another  teitkout  putting  away 
the  first  is  no  less  guilty  of  adultery'; 
because  the  adultery  does  not  consist  in 
the  repudiation  of  the  first  wife  (for 
however  unjust  or  cruel  that  may  be«  it 
is  not  adultery,)  but  entering  into  a  se^ 
cond  marriageduring  the  legal  existence 
and  obligation  of  the  first.  The  several 
passages  in  St.  Paul's  writings  which 
speak  of  marriage,  always  suppose 
it  tu  signify  the  union  dl  one  man 
with  one  woman,  Rom,  vii.  2,  3,  1  Cor. 
vii.  12, 14, 16.  The  manners  of  difierent 
countries  have  varied  in  nothing  more 
than  in  their  domestic  constitutions. 
Less  polished  and  more  luxurious  na- 
tions have  either  not  perceived  the  bad 
effects  of  polygamy,  or,  if  they  did  per- 
ceive them,  they  who  in  such  countries 
Eossessed  the  power  of  reforming  the 
twsi  have  been  unwilling  to  resign  their 
own  gratifications.  Polygamy  is  retain- 
ed at  this  day  among  the  Turks,  and 
throughout  every  part  of  Asia  in  which 
Chriftianity  is  not  professed.  In  Chris- 
tian countries  it  is  universally  prohi- 
bited. In  Sweden  it  is  punished  with 
death.  In  England,  besides  the  nullity 
of  the  becond  marriage,  it  subjects  the 
offender  to  transportation  or  imprison- 
ment and  branding  for  the  first  offence, 
and  to  capital  puui^hment  for  the  se- 
cond. And  whatever  may  be  said  in 
behalf  of  polygamy,  whi  n  it  is  authorized 
by  the  law  of  the  land,  the  niarri..ge  of 
a  second  wife,  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
first,  in  countries  where  such  a  second 
marriage  is  void,  must  be  ranked  with 
the  most  dangerous  and  cruel  of  those 
frauds  by  which  a  woman  is  cheated 
out  of  her  f.rtune,  her  person,  and  her 
happiness  "  Thus  far  Dr.  Palcy.  We 
shall  close  this  article  with  the  words  of 
an  excellent  writer  on  the  same  side  of 
the  subject. 

•♦  When  we  reflect,"  says  he,  "  that 
the  primitive  institution  nf  marriage  li- 
mited it  to  one  man  and  one  woman ; 
that  this  institution  was  adhered  to 
by  Noah  and  his  sons,  amidst  the  de- 
generacy of  the  age  in  which  they  lived, 
and  in  spite  of  the  examples  of  polyga- 
my which  the  accursed  race  uf  Cain  had 
introduced;  when  wc  consider  how 
very  few  (comparatively  speaking)  the 
examples  of  this  practice  were  among 
rhc  fflithful ;  how  much  it  brought  its 


own  punishment  Avith  it ;  and  how  du- 
bious and  unequivoca!  those  passages  are 
in  which  it  appears  to  have  the  sanction 
of  the  divine  appn)bation  ;  when  to  these 
reflections  we  add  another,  respecting 
the  limited  views  and  temporary  nature 
of  the  more  ancient  dispensations  and  in- 
stitutions of  religion— how  often  the  im- 
perfections and  even  vices  of  the  patri- 
archs and  people  of  God  in  old  time  are 
recorded,  without  vnty  cxpren  notifica- 
tion of  their  criminality— how  much  is 
said  to  be  commanded^  which  our  re- 
verence for  the  holiness  of  God  and  his 
law  will  only  suffer  us  to  suppose  were 
for  wise  ends  pe^imtted  ,•  how  frequently 
the  messengers  of  God  adapted  them- 
selves to  the  genius  of  tlie  people  to 
whom  they  were  sent,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times  in  which  they  live^ ; 
above  all,  when  we  consider  the  purityi 
equity,  and  benevolence  of  the  CbristiaD 
law,  the  explicit  declarations  of  our 
Lord  and  his  apostle  Paul  respecting 
the  institution  of  marriage,  its  deagn 
and  limitation ;  when  we  reflect,  too^  on 
the  testimony  of  the  most  ancient  Ci- 
thers, who  could  not  possibly  be  igno- 
rant of  the  general  ana  common  pnc- 
tice  of  the  apostolic  church ;  and, 
finally,  when  to  these  considerations  we 
add  those  which  are  founded  on  justice 
to  the  female  sex,  and  all  the  repila- 
tions  of  domestic  (economy  and  national 
policy,  we  must  wholly  condemn  the 
revival  of  polygamy.*'  I*ale^M  Mwrol 
:  Philoaophv,  vol  i.  p.  319  to  Z25 ;  .Wii- 
dan'i  Thalyphthora  /  To-wen*^  mUa\ 
r<?fm\  H.  JlilPs,  ralmer^s,  and  Hawdt\ 
Jnnocra  to  JMadan^  Mon.  HexK  volnme 
Ixiii.  page  338,  and  also  volume  bdz. 
Beat  tit  9  /"-V.  ofMor,  Science^  volume  it  p. 
127—129. 

POLYGLOT  (fl-oxio/aKTrcc.)  having 
many  ]an{(uages.  For  the  more  oom- 
miKlitjus  comparisons  of  diflferent  versions 
of  the  Scriptures,  they  have  been  some- 
times joined  together,  and  called  Poly- 
glot Bibles.  Origen  arranged  in  diffSer- 
ent  columns  a  Hifbrew  ctpy,  both  in 
Hebrew  and  Greek  characters*  with 
six  different  Greek  versions  EUsi 
Hotter,  a  German,  about  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  pubHshed  the  New 
Testament  in  twelve  languages,  viz. 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Latin,  ItaKsn, 
Spanish,  French,  German,  Bohemian. 
English,  Danish,  Polish ;  and  the  wlni? 
Bible  in  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  Greek. 
Latin,  German,  and  a  varied  veraon 
But  the  most  esteemed  collections  are 
those  in  which  the  originals  and  aodeist 
translations  are  conioined  ;  such  asjlic 
Complutensian  Bible,  by  cardinal  Xiin- 
enes,  a  Spaniard ;  the  king  of  Spaio'^ 
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Hiiile,  directed  by  Monttmci,  Sec  the 
Paria  Bible  of  Uichnel  Jny,  a  French 
gentleman,  in  ten  hu^e  volumn,  folio, 
copiea  of  whii-h  were  piibliihud  in  Hot- 
lud  under  the  name  af  piipr  Alexander 
the  Seventh  i  and  that  ol  Brian  Wnlton, 
afterward!  bishop  of  Chestir.  Tlie  last 
is  the  moct  n-gular  and  valuable.  It 
conlaina  the  Heorcw  and  Greek  urifti- 
nals,  with  M'mtanui'  interliiipary  ver 
sion ;  the  Chnldee  parapliiaars,  the 
Septu^int,  ilie  Samaritan  I'entateucii, 
the  Svren  nnd  Aralnc  Bible),  the  Per- 
■ian  l^ntatruch  and  GospeK  the  Ethlo- 

K'an  fialma,  Sonft  of  Sdlomon,  am' 
ew  Testament,  with  thrir  reiprctim 
Latin  translations  ;  tc^ethcr  with  ibu 
IiStin  Vulgate,  and  a  lar^  volume  of 
various  TBiuhnp  to  which  is  ordinarily 
joined  Caitrr*  Heptaelot  Lexicon.  Sec 
BiBLB,  No.  29,  30. 

POLYTHEISM,  the  doctrine  of  a 
plurality  of  god;;,  ar  invisible  powers 
»p«rinr  to  man. 

"  That  there  exist  beiii^,  one  or  m 
ny,  prnverlul  above  the  Immnn  race, 
a  pii»ositioii,"  says  lord  Kairai,  "ui 
vemlly  admitted  as  true  in  all  brcs 
and  Mncng  ail  nations.  1  baldly  call  it 
universal,  net  withstand  in);  what  is  re- 
ported of  some  gross  savajjes  ;  for  re- 
ports that  contrailict  what  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  ecneral  amonr  men,  re- 
quire more  ahle  vnucbers  than  a  few 
illiterate  voyaf^rs.  Among  many  aa- 
vap  tribes  thtre  are  no  words  but  for 
objecttofextemal  sense  i  if  it  surprising 
that  such  people  are  incapable  of  ex- 
precsing  their  religious  perceptions,  or 
any  perception  of  internal  sensed  The 
conviction  that  men  have  of  superior 
powers,  in  every  country  where  there 
arewonlsioexpreisit,  is  so  well  vouch- 
ed, th;it,  in  fair  reasniiing,  it  ought  to  be 
taken  for  granted  among  the  few  tribi'i 
where  lanpiage  is  deticirnt"  The 
"~ie  ingenious  author  shows,  with.greal 


this  world,  which  to  us  loudly  pri«1aim 
the  existence  of  a  Deity,  are  not  effi- 
cient to  ncrount  for  the  universal  lulier 
nf  superior  beinf;s  amonj;  tavage  tribe*. 
He  is  therefore  of  opinion  that  this  uni- 
versality of  Conviction  can  spring  only 
from  the  image  of  Deity  stamped  upcn 
the  mind  of  every  human  being,  the  ig- 
norant equal  with  the  learned.  This, 
he  thinks,  may  be  termed  the  laue  af 
Holy. 

This  ca^-r  r,f  Deiii;  however,  is  da- 
jecietl  to  by  others,  who  thus  reason: 
AU  naiionb',  except  the  Jews,  were  once 


•  atlier  the  doctrine  iS  ju^ytheisni  must 
be  true  theoli^y,  nr  this  instinct  rr  sensL- 
is  nf  uich  a  iinture  as  to  have,  at  <1iffer- 
ent  periods  nf  the  world,  iiii.iled  a\\ 
mankind.  All  B.tv.-ige  tribes  :irc  at 
present  polytheists  and  idolaters;  but 
among  savages  every  insti'Ct  ap;iearfl 
iiigitatCT  purity  ami  vigour  than  uniMi[; 
penple  polished  by  arts  and  sci"nccs ; 
BDd  inbtinct  never  mistakes  its  objects. 
The  instinct  or  primary  impresuon  of 
nature  which  givts  rise  to  sclf-lcve,  af- 
fection between  the  sexes,  Bcc.  haa,  in 
all  nations  and  in  every  period  uFtime, 
a  precise  and  determinate  object  which 
it  inflexibly  pursues.  Hnw,  then,  comcti 
it  to  pass  that  this  particular  instinct, 
which,  if  real,  is  surely  of  as  much  im- 
ijMrtance  as  any  other,  should  hiivu 
'uniformly  led  those  who  had  no  other 

Side,  to  pursue  impropi^r  objects,  to 
1  into   ttie   grossest   evrors,  and   the 
moat  pernicious  practices  i 

Kir  these  and  utlier  reasons,  which 
might  easily  be  assigried,  they  suppose 
that  the  fint  religious  principles  must 
have  been  derived  frnm  a  source  diSer- 
ent  as  well  from  internal  sense  as  from 
the  deductions  of  reason  ;  from  a  souice 
which  the  majority  of  mankind  had 
early  forgotten ;  and  which,  when  it 
was  banished  frnm  their  minds  left 
nothing  behind  it  to  prevent  the  ver>' 
first  principle  of  religion  from  being 
perverted  by  various  accidents  or 
causes)  □)'■  in  snme  extraordinary  con- 
currence of  circumstances,  from  being, 
perhaps,  tntin-ly  obliterated.  This 
source  iif  religion  every  consiBtent  theist 
must  believe  tn  be  rrvetaiitn.  Reason 
could  not  have  introduced  savagi's  to 
the  knowledge  of  Go  J,  and  we  have  just 
;seen  that  a  ir.iM  o/  IMig  n  clogged 
I  with  insupemblc  difficulties.  Vet  it  in 
undeniable  that  all  mankind  have  be- 
lieved in  superior  invisible  powers ;  and, 
I  if  reason  and  instinct  lie  set  aside,  there 
I  remains  no  other  origin  of  this  universal 
;  belief  than  primeval  revelation  cor- 
rupted, indeed,  as  it  passed  from  father 
tn  son  in  the  course  ot  many  generations. 
It  is  no  slight  support  to  this  doctrine, 
that,  if  there  really  be  a  Deity,  it  is 
highly  presumable  that  he  would  reveal 
himself  to  the  first  men ;  creature* 
whom  he  had  formed  with  faculties  tn 
adore  and  tu  worship  him.  To  other 
animals  the  knowledge  of  the  Deity  is 
of  no  importance,  to  man  it  is  of  the 
first  importance.  Were  we  totally  ig- 
'     "  ■  ■ '  would  ap- 

Jnd,r  t£e 
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labliahtd  law-..    Gooil   nici»   suijmit  to  I  tion,  tliat  wc  find  it  eMtrctnely  difBcuit 


whutevtr  happens  without  repining, 
kndwiiij^  that  every  event  is  ordered  by 
Diviin-  Pfovidciice:  ih.-y  submit  with 
<'ntirerfsi)»nati  n  ;  and  such  resignation 
is  a  sovereign  balsam  for  every  misfor- 
tune nr  evil  in  life. 

As  to  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
])olythtism,  it  ha;;  been  observed,  that 
takinj;  it  for  granted  that  our  original 
progenitors  were  inslructrd  bv  their 
Creator  in  the  truthscf  general  theism, 
there  is  no  roc^m  to  doubt  but  that 
those  truths  would  br  convtyi^d  pure 


Irom  father  to  son  as  long  as  the  race 

lived  in  one  family,  and  were  not  spread  I 

over  a  large  extent  of  country.    If  any!  strained  fa'cultits  by  attributing  to  the 

credit  is  due  to  the  records  nf'a!!tiquit5f,l  Deity  a  place  of  abode,  if  not  a  human 


to  conceive  siny  l^fing  without  assignh^ 
.  to  him  a  form  'and  a  place.  Hence  bi- 
;  shop  Law  supposes  tliat  the  earliest  ge- 
nerations of  men  (even  thrjse  to  whom 
he  contends  that  frequent  revelations 
were  vouchsafed)  may  have  been  no 
I  better  tlian  ,9nthroft'jmorpMicA  in  their 
conceptions  of  the  Divine  Being.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  it  is  ea&y  to  cr.nceive  that  the 
members  of  the  first  colonies  would 
quickly  lose  many  of  the  arts  and  much 
of  the  science  which  perhaps  prevailed 
in  the  u-irent  state  ;  and  that,  fatigued 
with  tne  contemplation  of  intellectual 
obji-cts,  th<*y  would  relieve  their  over- 


form.  To  men  t((ta1ly  illiterate,  the 
place  iittest  for  the  habitation  of  the 
Deity  would  und<>ubtedlv  appear  to  be 


tli>:  primeval  inhabitants  of  this  glot'ie! 
H\td  to  .so  great  an  age,  that  they  musti 

have  incivascd  to  a  very  large  f.umberj  ,-   - ,-, 

lo.'ig  before  the  death  c«t  the  common  .  the  .-un,  the  most  beautiful  and  glorious 
parent,  who  would  of  course,  be  th'.*]- obj*  ct  of  which  they  could  form  any 
bond  of  union  to  the  whole  society ;  and  ■■  i^Iei ;  an  object  from  which  they  could 


whose  dictates,  esptcially  in  what  rela 
ted  to  the  origin  of  his  being,  and  the 
existence  of  his  Creator,  would  be 
listened  to  with  the  utmost  respect  by 
every  individual  of  bis  numerous  proge- 
ny. Many  cau.sc8,  however,  would  con- 
spire to  dissolve  this  family,  after  the 
death  of  its  ancestor,  into  separate  and  in- 
di'pendeut  tribes,  of  which  some  woukl 
i)e  driven  'iy  vioUnce,  or  would  volunta. 
rj'y  wander  to  a  distance  froni  tiie  rest. 
l*':(ni    this    (lis}}irsi(in    great    changes 


not  but  be  sensible  that  they  received 
the  benefit  of  light  and  heat,  and  which 
experience  must  soon  have  taught  them 
to  Ik*  in  a  great  measure  the  bource  of 
vegetation.  From  looking  upon  the  sun 
as  tl:e  habitation  of  their  Csod,  they 
would  !;iHin  proceed  to  consider  it  as  his 
body.  Experiencing  the  elfixts  of  pow- 
er in  the  sun  they  would  naturally  con- 
ceiv;;  that  Iuminar>'  to  be  animated 
Hi  their  bodies  were  animated ;  they 
would  feel  his  influence  when  above  the 


a  desert  wilderness  (such  as  the  wlioh.*' 
earth  must  thfii  have  bj»en)  would  find.' 
tinployment  for  all   lluir  lime  in  firo-! 


missions  of  power  being  aiiulof^ous  to 
what  thty  experienced  in  themselves. 
till  y  would  look  upon  the  sun  as  a  reil 


viilini;  tho  means  of  sul)sistei.c'\  and  in'i  :'.niinal.  Thus  would  the  Divinity  ap- 
defending  themselvis  from  Ix-asts  of <•  pear  to  their  untutored  minds  to' tx  a 
prey.  In  such  circn-nsiances  thry  w(.nld:J  compound  b^'ing  like  a  man,  jiarlly  ccr- 
have  little /•;.*;.»■<•  fnr  nuditatirn  :  and,:  poreal  and  partly  spiritual ;  ."ind  as  soon 
bring  constantly  conversant  with  objects, 'I  as  they  imbibed  such  notions,  though 
of  sense,  tluy  Wi  old  gr.idually  lose  the :l  perhaps  not  before,  tht-y  may  be  pra- 
powrr  of  meditating  upon  th;*  spiritual;'  nounrtd  tohavj  been  absolute  idolaters, 
nature  of  that  Heing  by  v;h'»ni  their  an-!  VVhvn  men  h.ul  once  got  into  this  train, 
cesti  rs  h.ad  tauj;ht  iheiii  tiiat  all  things  I  thiir  giuls  would  muhiply  upon  them 
were  created.  The  first  wanderers  :  with  wonderful  rapidity.'  The  moon, 
would,  no -louln,  rvtain  in  tolera'ole  pari- ■;  the  planets,  the  fixed  stars,  &c.  Wf4i.'!l 
ty  their  original  notions  of  the  D«'ity,  and  ji  heroine  «ibj»cts  i-H  veneration.  Hirce 
they  wrailii  CtMlninlv  eiuleavour  I'o  im-  •  we  find  Mos«'s  cautioain;!:  thi;  ])eopc  of 
]>re.ss  iliosc  luiions  upon  thvir  riiildren  :  .  Israel  a;;ninst  woi-shippio;;  the  h(sts  r.i 
but  in  ciiTum>ta:iccsinhnit«'iy  more  fa  jl  heaven,  DifUt.  iv.  19.  Other  objects. 
M'urablc  tosptcii-ati*  n  tl'.an  th-irs  ci-.u'd  i  h- mover,  from  which  beneliis  Wfic  rf- 
have  \}cv\\,  the  lu:in.:i  »nin(l  dwells  not  'n-ivcd  or  danc:ers  ieared.  wruld  like- 
long  upon  notio-is  portly  iiiti-llectual.  I  wise  be  deified:  micU  as  demr-r.s,  Jc- 
\Vv  arc  s'l  arcusii.med  l^^  scnaib'e  oh-  i])ar:ed  lutoes,  ccr.  See  Idhlatry. 
jcris.  ami  to  the  idias  f  sp.ico,  exten-  Trom  the  accounts  giwn  us  b\  the 
sion,  and  hj^uiv.  which  they  are  per-  best  writers  of  antiquity,  it  serms  t:ui: 
/letu.iily  impressing  u\n^u  the  ivwA^ina-    though  the  polvthci^ts  helifvcil  helper. 
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earth,  and  hell,  were  all  filled  witli  di-i  Jews,  too,  had  their  pontiffs ;  and  among 
vinities,  yet  there  was  One  who   was!  the  Romanists  the  pqie  is  styled  the«9- 
coosidered  as  supreme  over  all  the  rest,  I'  verdgnpontiff. 
or.  at  most,  that  there  were  but  two!;     PONTIFICATE  is  used  for  the  state 


)f-existent  gods,  from  wliom  they  con- !  or  dignity  of  a  pontiflT.  or  high  priest ; 
.__j  _,.  ..^ — 1 .-..:_!. 1 . jjyj  j^jjj^  particularly,  in  modern  wri- 
ters, for  the  reign  of  a  pope. 
POPE,  a  name  which  comes  from  the 


■  Greek  word  n«T*  and  signifies  Father. 

I  In  the  East,  this  appellation  is  given  to 

within  hi»  own  province,  and ;i all  Christian  priests;  and  in  the  West, 

entitK'd   to  worship,    which    bishops  were   called   by  it  in   ancient 

imately  in  himself.    The  phi-    times;  but  now  for  many  centuries  it 


ceived  all  the  other  divinities  to  have 
descended  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
human  generation.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  the  vulgar  Pagans  considered 
each  divinity  as  supreme,  and  unac- 
countable 
therefore 
rested  ultimately 

losophers,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to 
have  viewed  the  inferior  gods,  as  ac- 
countable for  every  part  of  their  con- 
duct to  him  who  was  their  sire  and 
sovereign,  and  to  have  paid  to  them  only 
that  inferior  kind  of  devotion  which  the 
church  of  Rome  pays  to  departed  saints. 
1'he  vulgar  Pagans  were  sunk  in  the 
grossest  ignorance,  from  which  states- 
men, priests,  and  poets,  exerted  their 


has  been  appropriated  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  whom  the  Roman  Catholics 
look  upon  as  the  common  father  of  all 
Christians. 

All  in  communion  with  the  see  of  Rome 
unanimously  hold  that  our  Saviour  Je- 
sus Christ  constituted  St.  Peter  the 
apostle  chief  pastor  under  himself,  to 
watch  over  his  whole  ficck  here  on 
I  earth,  and  to  preserve  the  unity  of  it. 


Utmost  influence  to  keep  them  from  |i  giving  him  the  power  requisite  for  these 
emerging;  for  it  was  a  maxim,  which, !| ends.  They  also  believe  that  our  Sa- 
however  absurd,  was  universally  rc--!viour  ordained  that  St.  Peter  should 
ceived,  ''that  there  were  many  things  .'have  successors,  with  the  like  charge 
true  in  religion  which  was  not  con- {  and  power  to  the  end  nf  time.  Now,  as 
venient  for  the  vulgar  to  know;  and |: St.  Peter  residefl  «it  Rome  for  many 
some  things,  which,  though  false,  it  was  |  years,  and  suflered  martyrdom  there, 
expedient  that  they  should  believe.*'  It:' they  consider  the  bishops  of  Rome  as 
was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  vul-'|  his  successors  in  the  dignity  and  office 
ear  should  be  idolaters  and  polythci&ts.'  of  the  universal  pastor  of  the  whole 
The  philosophers,  however,  were  still  i' Catholic  church, 
worse;  they  were  wholly  "without  ex-i  The  cardinals  have  for  several  ages 
cuse,  because  that,  when  they  knew  I  been  the  bole  electors  of  the  pope. 
God,  they  glorified  him  not  as  Go<l ;  -These  are  seventy  in  niiml)er,  when  the 
neither  were  thankful,  but  btcjimc  vain  i  sacred  collegr,  as  it  is  called,  is  corn- 
In  their  imaginations,  and  their  foolibhl' plete.  Of  these,  six  are  cardinal  bi- 
heart  was  darkened.  Professing  theni.  |  sliops  of  the  six  suburbicnrian  churches  ; 
selves  wise,  they  became  fools,  and  wor-i  fifty  are  CArdinal  priests,  who  have  all 
shipped  and  served  the  creature  more  titles  from  i>arish  churches  in  Rome; 
than  the  Creator,  who  is  God,  blessed''  and  fourteen  are  cardinal  deacons,  who 
for  ever."  Rom.  i.  20,  21,  22.  25.  See*  liave  their  titles  from  churches  in  Rome 
list  of  books  under  anicle  Idolatry  ;<  of  less  note,  called  diaconiua^  or  deacon' 
Prideaux^a  Cotu  v.  i.  p.  177.  179;  A'«m'«j!  n>#.  These  cardinals  are  created  by 
Sketches  of  the  Ilittory  of  Man  ;  Jii8hop'\  the  pope  when  there  happen  to  be  va- 
Laio*t  Theory  nf  JieU^hv^  p.  58.  65  to  68.  ji  cancies,  and  sometimes  he  names  one  or 
94,  296;  article  Polytheinmin  Knc  Jirit.'  ivfo  only  at  a  time;  but  commonly  he 
Farmer  on  the  Worshiff  of  Human  6>i-!<  defers  the  promotion  until  there  be  ten 
riu,  I' or   twelve   vacancies,   or   more;    and 

PONTIFF,  orHiGU  Priest,  a  per- '  then  at  every  second  such  promotion, 
son  who  has  the  superintendence  and -'the  emperor,  the  kings  of  ^;>ain  and 
direction  of  divine  worship,  as  the  of-i  France,  and  of  Britain,  when  Catholic, 
fering  of  sacrifices  and  other  religious  i  are  allowed  to  present  one  each,  to  be 
solemnities.  The  Romans  had  a  col-  made  cardinals,  whom  the  pope  always 
lege  of  pontiffs,  and  over  these  a  sove-  admits,  if  there  be  not  some  very  great 
reign  pontiff,  instituted  l>>' Num a,  whose  I  o})jection.  These  canlinals  are  corn- 
function  it  was  to  prescri!)i»  the  cere-  monly  proniotwl  from  among  micIi  cler- 
monies  each  god  was  to  Ik:  worshipped  i^ymen  as  have  borne  offices  in  the  Ro- 
withal,  compose  the  rituais.  direct  the  man  court ;  sfim*-  nre  assumed  from  re- 
vestald,  and  for  a  go.xl  wlii'.e  to  p-r-  ligicus  orders ;  eminent  ecclesiastics  of 
form  the  business  of  augury,  till,  on., other  countries  arc  liicewj.-.;;  often  ho- 
snme  superstitious  occasion,  he  wa«  pro-  noured  with  this  di^uitv.  ^uu^<v(  «^.s^- 
liibitcd  intcrmerldling  therewith.    The    rc»y!;i\    ^v\;\c^s    Xvwv    \x«v^\^?t!Cvv    \>kiv:w 
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members  of  the  sacred  college.  Their 
distinctive  dress  is  scarlet,  to  signify  that 
they  ought  to  be  ready  to  shed  their 
blood  for  the  faith  and  church,  when 
the  defence  and  honour  of  cither  re- 
quire it.  They  wear  a  scarlet  cap  and 
hat :  the  cap  is  given  to  them  by  the 
pope  if  they  are  at  Rome,  and  is  sent  to 
them  if  they  are  absent ;  but  the  hat  is 
never  given  but  by  the  pope*s  own  hand 
These  cardinals  lorm  the  pope's  stand- 
ing council,  or  consistory,  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  public  affairs  ot  church 
and  state.  They  are  divided  into  differ- 
ent congregations  for  the  more  easy 
despatch  of  business ;  and  some  of  them 
have  the  principal  offices  in  the  ponti- 
fical court ;  as  that  of  cardinal,  vicar, 
penitentiary,  chancellor,  chamberlain, 
prefect  of  the  signature  of  justice,  pre- 
lect of  memorials,  and  secretary  of  state. 
They  have  the  title  given  them  of  emi- 
nence and  most  emnait. 


\  on  every  cell,  and  small  papers,^  with 
j  corresponding  numbersi,  are  put  into  a 
I  box  ;  every  cardinal,  nr  some  one  for 
him,  draw's  out  one  of  these  papers, 
which  determines  in  what  cell  he  is  to 
lodge.  The  cells  are  lined  with  cloth ; 
and  there  is  a  part  of  each  otR-  separated 
for  the  conclavists,  or  attendants,  of 
whom  two  are  allowed  tn  each  cardi* 
uaK  and  three  to  cardinal  princes.  They 
are  persons  of  some  rank,  and  generally 
nf  |;reat  confidence ;  but  they  must  car- 
ry m  their  master's  meals,  serve  him  at 
table,  and  perform  all  the  offices  of  a 
menial  servant.  Two  physicians,  two 
surgeons,  an  apothecary,  and  some 
other  necessary  oiHct- rs,  are  chosen  for 
the  conclave  by  the  cardinals. 

On  the  tenth  day  after  the  pope's 
death,  the  cardinals  who  are  then  at 
Rome,  and  in  a  competent  state  of 
health,  meet  in  the  chapel  nf  St.  Peter's, 
which  is  called  the  Gregorian  chapel. 


On  the  demise  of  a  pope  his  pontifical  i  where  a  scTmon  on  the  choice  of  a  pope 
seal  is  immediately  broken  by  the  cham-  h  is  preached  to  them,  and  mass  is  said 
berlain,  and  all  public  business  is  inter- 1 1  for  invoking  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
rupted  that  can  be  delayed ;  messengers''  Ghost.  Then  the  cardinals  proceed  to 
are  despatched  to  all  the  Catholic  sove-  I  the  conclave  in  procession,  two  by  twoy 


reigns  to  acquaint  them  of  the  event,  that 
they  may  take  what   measures  they 
think  proper :  and  that  the  cardinals,  in 
their  dominions,  if  any  there  be,  may 
hasten   to  the  future  election,   if  they  || 
choose  to  attend ;  whilst  the  whole  at-  j 
tention  of  the  sacred  college  is  turned  to' 
the  preservation  of  tranquillity  in   the| 
city  and  state,  and  to  the  n<;ccssar>'  pre  '• 
parations  for  the  future  election,    i'he  j 
cardinal  chamberlain  has  during  the  va- 
cancy of  the  holy  see,  great  authority ; 
he  coins  money  with  his  own  arms  on  it, 
lodges  in  the  pope's  apartments,  and  is 
attended  by  the  body  guards.    He.  and 
the  first  cardinal  bishop,  the  first  cardi- 


and  take  up  their  abode.  When  all  is 
properly  settled,  the  conclave  is  shut 
up.  hav  ng  tx)Xtd  -wheels,  or  places  of 
communicatiriU,  in  convenient  quarten ; 
there  are,  also,  strong  guards  placed 
all  amund.  When  any  foreign  cardiml 
arrives  alter  the  enclosure,  the  conclave 
is  opened  f'T  his  admission  In  the  be- 
^innin$;  ever>'  cardinal  signs  a  psper, 
containing  an  oblii.'.ation,  that,  if  hu^ali 
be  raised  to  the  papal  chair,  he  will  not 
alienate  any  part  of  the  pontificate  do* 
minion ;  that  he  will  not  be  prodigal  to 
his  relations ;  and  any  other  such  stipu* 
lations  as  irny  have  been  settled  in  fnr- 
mer  times,  or  framed  for  that  occasion. 


nal-priests,   and  the  first  cardinal-dea-ji     We  now  come  to  the  election  itself : 


cons,  have,  during  that  time,  the  govern- 
ment almost  entirely  in  their  hands. 
The  body  of  the  deceased  pope  is  car- 
ried to  St.  Peter's  where  funeral  ser- 
vice is  performed  for  him  with  gre.it 
pomp  for  nine  days,  and  th^  cardinals 
attend   there   every   morning.    In   the 


and  that  this  may  l)e  effectual,  two- 
thirds  of  the  cardinals  present  must 
vote  for  the  same  person.  As  this  is 
often  not  easily  obtained,  they  some- 
times remain  whole  months  in  the  cod- 
clave.  They  meet  in  the  chapel  twice 
everyday  for  giving  their  votes;  and 


mean  time,  all  necessary  preparations  i  the  election  may  lie  effectuated  by  icru 
for  the  election  are  made ;  and  the  :  tiny,  accewon,  or  ucclarrnuion,  Scrotioy 
place  where  they  assemble  tor  that. i is  the  ordinary  method,  and  consists  in 
purpose,  which  is  called  the  Conclave,  \\Xh\%\  every  cardinal  writes  his  own 
IS  fitted  up  in  that  part  of  the  Vatican  I  name  on  the  inner  part  of  a  peace  of 


palace,  which  is  nearest  to  St.  Peter's  |  paper,  and  this  is  folded  up  and  sealed 
church,  as  this  has  long  been  thought  !  on  a  second  fold  of  the  same  paper,  a 
the  most  convenient  situation,  litre  ji  conclavist  writes  the  name  of  the  per- 
are  formed,  by  partitions  of  woo  J,  ajlson  for  whom  his  master  votes.  T.ii*. 
number  of  cells,  or  chambers,  equal  to',  according  to  agreements  observed  f<^r 
the  number  of  cardinals,  witli  a  5mall  \\  some  centuries,  must  be  one  of  the  sa- 
distance  between  ever>'  two,  and  :\  broad  ■'  cred  college.  On  the  outer  lade  of  ilic 
galferv  before  them.    A  nvAU\b«*T  \s  \u\t.'*ya\HT  is  written  a  sentence  at  ninf^'tn. 


FOl' 


wliicli  the  vMcr  must  well  rememlei 
Evtry  cardiual,  on  enierinj;  into  ilu 
chapvJ,  gnes  to  the  altjr,  and  puts  his 
pincr  into  a  Ur^e  chnlice. 

When  all  are  convened,  two  cardinals 
number  the  votes ;  and  if  there  be  more 
or  IcM  than  the  nurnlMr  of  cardinals 


-16.5  POP 

der  ami  dignity,  Imi'.  lias  also  a  power 
and  Juris^ictJnii  over  all  Christiam,  in 
Driler  tu  prLserve  unity  and  puiity  of 
faith  ni:d  moml  doctrine,  and  to  malo- 
t'in  order  und  rrgularity  in  alt  chuichet. 
!iee  SurRKHAcT.    Seme  Catholic  di- 


r  sentence,  anil  the  name  of  the 
cardinal  under  it;  so  that  each  voter, 
hearing;  his  own  sentence,  and  the  name 
joined  with  it,  knows  that  there  ii  no 
mistake.  The  names  of  all  the  cardi- 
nals that  arc  voted  for  are  taken  down 
in  writinK,  with  the  number  of  votes  for 
cachi  nn<l  when  it  appears  that  ally  one 
has  two  thirds  of  the  number  present  In 
his  favour,  the  election  is  over ;  but 
when  this  icts  not  happen,  the  voting 
papers  arc  all  immediately  liurnt,  with- 
out opening  up  the  inner  part.  When 
several  trials  ot  coming  to  a  conclusion 
by  this  method  of  tcruiiny  h.tve  been 
made  in  vain,  ri-coursc  is  sometimes 
Imd  to  whut  is  called  atcenian.  By  it, 
when  a  cardinal  perceives  that  when 
<ne  nr  very  few  votes  are  wanting  to 
any  one  fnr  whnm  he  has  not  vnted  .it 
that  time,  he  must  say  that  he  accnki 
to  the  one  whn  has  near  the  number  of 
votes  requisite ;  and  if  his  [<ne  vote  suf- 
fices to  make  up  the  two-thirds,  or  if  he 
is  follnwrd    by   a   sufficient  numbtr  of 


-   the    ! 


cardinal,  the  election  ia  accomplithed ; 
Lastly,  a  pope  is  sometimes  elected  by 
(trc/innn((«ri ,-  :ind  that  is,  when  a  car<l)- 
nal  being  pretty  sure  that  he  will  In' 
jnincd  by  a  number  sufTicicut,  crieii  nut 
in  the  open  chapel,  that  such  a  i.r.c 
shall  be  po|>e.  If  lie  is  properly  sup- 
ported, the  election  becomes  unanimnusi  , 

thtue  who  would,  perhaps,  npiiote   it,  l!One  of  the  fundamental  tc:        _ _ 

foreseeing  thni  their  oppusitinn  would    onsly  maintained  bv  popish  writers,  is, 
*""'■"'  '      "'  I  the  infallibility  of  tne  charcU  nf  Rome: 


may  full  into  mistakes  as  well  c.  _, 
other  man  ;  but  thvy  think  that,  when 
he  teaches  the  whole  church.  Provi- 
dence must  preserve  him  ftvm  error. 
We  have,  however,  already  examined 
this  sen^nient  under  the  article  Ix- 
FALLiBiLiTv,  to  which  the  reader  may 

Tile  see  of  Rome,  accorditi^  to  Ro- 
an Catholiiv,  is  the  centre  of^athoUc 
unity.  All  their  bishops  communicate 
with  the  pope,  and  b>-  his  means  with 
one  another,  and  so  form  one  body. 
However  distant  their  churches  may 
be,  they  all  meet  at  Rome  cither  in 
~>rrsnn  or  by  their  delegates,  or  at  least 
1^  their  letters-  And,  according  to  the 
liscipline  of  the  latter  ages,  though  they 

S resented  to  the  pope  for  their  of. 
-am  their  respective  countries,  yet 
from  him  they  must  receive  their  bulla 
ration  before  they  can  take 
possession  of  their  sees.  SeePopKRT; 
POf'LHV  compreheods  the  religious 
doctrines  and  practices  adopted  and 
m.)liitaiiitd  by  the  church  of  Hr.me. 
The  liilli living  summary,  extracted 
cliiefly  from  tlic  decrees  of  the  council 
(;f  Trent,  continued  under  Paul  III. 
Julius  III.  anil  Plus  IV.  from  the  year 
IJ-li  tu  15G.'>,  by  successive  Mssioni,  and 
tile  creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.  subjohwd  to 
it,  and  bearing  dato  Novembtr  1S64, 
may  nnt  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader. 


be  fruitless,  and  rather  hurtful  tii  them- 
selves. Wheii  a  pope  is  ch'iscn  in  any 
bf  the  three  atxive-mcniimu-d  ways,  the 
election  is  immediaielv  announced  from 
the  balcony  in  the  fn!nt  of  St  PeUr's, 
homage  ii  paid  to  the  new  pnntifT.  ar.d 
c<xiricrs  are  sent  oft'  with  the  news  ~ 
all  parts  of  Christeiulcm. 
appoints  a  day  fnr  his  covci 
Peter's,  and  for  his 

itrtarchal  chu  .  .. 

.  all  which  is  performed  with 
KrcHi  solemnity.  He  is  addressed  by 
the  expresNon  of  kaUncn  and  moit  hih/ 

The  Roman  Catholics  believe  that  the 
bishop  of  Home  is,  under  Chritt,  su- 


The  pope 

-,  St. 
•nof 


.nihility  ol 
though  thry  are  not  agreed  whetlier  this 
piivilege  belrings  tn  the  pope  or  a  ge- 
neral counril,  or  to  both  uniteil ;  but 
I  they  prttend  that  an  infallible  living 
!ju<lge  is  absolutely  necessary  to  deter- 
'  mini-  controversies,  and  to  secure  peace 
in  thf  ciiristinn  church.  However,  Pro- 
iistants  allege,  that  the  claim  of  infal- 
libility in  any  church  is  not  justified  by 
the  auth'irity  of  Scripture,  imich  less 
does  it  pertain  to  the  church  of  Kume ; 
ard  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  na- 
ture of  religion,  and  the  penonal  obli- 
gations of  its  professors ;  and  that  it 
has  proved  ineffectual  to  the  end  for 
which  it  is  siipposf  d  to  be  granted,  since 
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been  incapable,  with  the  advantage  of 
this  pretended  infalUbility»  of  maintain- 
ing union  and  peace. 

Another  essential  article  of  the  popish 
creed  is  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  or 
his  sovereign  power  over  the  universal 
church.    Se  Suprkmact. 

Farther ;  the  doctrine  of  the  seven 


tisfactions;  which  supposes  that  peni* 
tents  may  truly  satisfy,  by  the  afflictions 
they  endure  under  the  dispensations  of 
Providence,  or  by  voluntary  penances 
to  which  they  submit,  for  the  temporal 
penalties  of  sin  to  which  they  are  sub- 
ject, even  after  liie  remisbicm  of  their 
-  eternal  punishment.    Sess.  6.  can.  SO. 


sacraments  is  a  ])ecu1iar  and  distinguish-  jj  and  sess.  11.  cun  3  and  9.  In  thb  con- 
ing doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  h  nexion  we  may  mention  the  popish  dis- 
these  are  baptism,   confirmation,  thej;  tinction  of  venial  and  mortal  sins:  the 


eucharist,  penance,  extreme  unction, 
orders,  and  matrimony. 

The  council  of  Trent  (sess.  7.  can.  1) 
pronounces  an  anathema  on  those  who 
say  that  the  sacraments  are  more  or  fewer 
than  seven,  or  that  any  one  of  the  above 
number  is  not  truly  and  properly  a  sa- 
crament. And  yet  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  amounted  to  this  number  .be- 
fore the  twelfth  century,  when  Hugo  de 
St.  Victoire  and  Peter  Lombard,  about 
the  year  1 144,  taught  that  there  were 
seven  sacraments.  The  council  of  Flo- 
rence, held  in  l^kBS,  was  the  first  coun- 
cil that  determined  this  number.  These 
sacraments  confer  grace,  according  to 
the  decree  of  the  council  of  Trent, 
(sess.  7.  can.  8.)  ex  opere  operato,  by 
the  mere  administration  of  them :  three 
of  them,  viz.  baptism,  confirmation,  and 
orders,  are  ssud  (c.  9,)  to  impress  an  in- 
delible character,  so  that  they  cannot  be 
repeated  without  sacrilege ;  and  the 
efncacy  of  every  sacrament  depends  on 
the  intention  of  the  priest  by  whom  it  is 
administered  (can.  11.)  Pope  Pius  ex- 
pressly enjoins  that  all  these  sacraments 
should  be  administered  according  to  the 
received  and  approved  rites  of  the 
Catholic  church.  With  regard  to  the 
eucharist,  in  particular,  we  may  here 
observe,  that  the  church  of  Rome  holds 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  ;  the 
necessity  of  paying  divine  worship  to 
Christ  under  the  form  of  the  consecrated 
bread  or  host ;  the  propitiatory  sacri- 
fice of  the  mass,  according  to  their  ideas 
of  which,  Christ  is  truly  and  properly 
offered  as  a  sacrifice  as  often  as  the 
priest  says  mass;  it  |)ractises,  likewise, 
solitary  mass,  in  which  the  priest  alone, 
who  consecrates,  communicates,  and  al- 
lows communion  only  in  one  kind,  viz. 
the  bread  in  the  laity.    Sess.  14. 

The  doctrine  of  merits  is  another  dis- 
tinguishing tenet  of  poper>-;  with  regard 
to  which  the  council  of  Trent  has  ex- 
pressly decreed  (sess.  6.  can.  32.)  that 
the  good  works  of  justified  persons  are 
truly  meritorious ;  deserving  not  only 
an  increase  of  grace,  but  eternal  life  and 
an  increase  of  glory ;  and  it  has  ana- 
thematized all  who  dt-ny  this  doctrine. 
')f  the  same  kind  is  the  doctrine  rl'  «^a. 


greatest  evils  arising  from  the  former, 

I  are  the  temporary  pains  of  purgatory ; 

'bntnoman,  it  is'buid,  cjui  obtain  the 

i  pardon  oi;  the  latter,  without  confesang 

to  a  priest,  and  performing  the  penances 

which  he  imposes. 

The  council  of  Trent  (sess.  14.  can. 
;  1.)  has  expressly  decreed,  that  every 
i  one  is  accursed  who  shall  afBrm  that 
•  penance  is  n(»t  truly  and  properly  a  sa- 
'  crament  instituted  by  Christ  in  the  uni- 
versal  church,   for  reconciling  those 
C:hribtians  to  the  Divine  Majesty  who 
I  have  fallen  into  sin  after  baptism  ;  and 
this  sacrament,  it  is  declared,  consists  ot' 
,  two  parts,  the  matter  and  the  form:  the 
I  matter  is  the  act  of  the  penitent,  in- 
I  eluding  contrition,  confes^on,  and  »Uir 
I  faction ;  the  form  of  it  is  the  act  of  ab- 
!  solution  on  the  part  of  the  priest.^  .\c- 
I  cordingly  it  is  enjoined,  that  it  is  the 
I  duty  of  every  man  who  hath  fallen  af- 
ter baptism,  to  confess  his  sins  once  a 
year,   at  least,   to  a  priest ;    that  this 
confession  is  to  l)e  secret ;    for  public 
confession  is  neither  commanded  nor 
expedient :  and  that  it  must  be  exact 
and  particular,  including  every  kind  and 
i  act  of  sin,  with  all  the  circumstances  at- 
tending it.    When  the  penitent  has  so 
done,  the  priest  pronounces  an  absclii- 
tion,  which  is  not  conditional  cr  declara- 
tive only,  but  absolute  and  judicial.  'Il^i^ 
secret  or  auricular  confession  was  first 
decreed  and  established  in  the  fcuTth 
council  of  Lateran,  under  Innocent  III. 
in  1215,  (cap.  21.)    And  the  decree  cf 
this  council  was  afterwanls  confirmed 
and  enlarged  in  the  council  of  Florence 
and  in  that  of  Trent,  which  ordains,  that 
confession  was  instituted  k)y  Christ ;  that 
by  the  law  of  God  it  is  necessary  to  s.-U< 
vation.  and  that  it  has  always  been  prac- 
tised in  the  Christian  church.    As  for 
the  penai^ri's  imposed  on  the  penitent 
by  way  of  satisfaction,  they  have  been 
commonly  the  repetition  of  certain  form^ 
of  devotion,   as   paternosters,   or  ave 
marias,  the  payment  of  stipulated  sums. 
;  pilgrimages,  fasts,  or  various  species  of 
corporal  discipline.    But  the  most  for- 
mifUible  penance,   in  the  estimaticn  oi 
ni.»r  y  wh'.}  have  belotigfd  to  the  U'nnar. 
cnmmnni'.n,  has  lie^n   the  ^entporar* 


paiM  of  purntory.  But  uikIct  oU  the 
penahi»  which  »ra  innictcd  «r  thrtttt 
eiwil  tn  the  U^mixti  chuicli,  it  hu  pir> 
irbl«il  irlicf  by  Its  hiliilgcciciti,  and  bf 
Us  i>Taycn  nr  uiaiwi  fnr  the  iJead,  p«r- 
forTBed  pmleiiiicilly  f<ir  rclirting  Md 
mculDK  ^^  tcuU  that  nrc  ilct&'inrd  In 

AiwtlKT  article  thnt  hu  been  Inng 
iiiithiititativi:ly  tr»)r>invi.l  and  uteervcd  In 
th«  church  cl'  Kqidc.  n  the  cctilucr  ot 
her  ekmy  This  wb*  first  enjoined  at 
Rome  by  Givgory  VH.  abtmi  the  year 
t074,  Bod  niablUhi'd  >n  Enslund  by 
ABulm,  ATChtHBlioii  of  Cnntrrbnrr, 
about  thE  jcat  l\Ti -,  though  hU  predc- 
fiSMOT  lAnfranc  had  ini|>o»d  it  tipm 
the  prebenlarlcs  and  citrm  that  llvnl 
bi  (own*.  And  (houi;h  the  council  irf 
Trent  wu  wpeaicdl)'  pvcitinneil  by  «■ 
veral  nriocn  and  states  to  abollaii  tht) 
rcHrAint.  the  i^UKatien  ul  cctibxcy  was 
rather  eitBfalinhed  ihnn  relaxed  by  thii 
eouDCJl ;  for  ihcj'  decreed,  that  mar- 
riage contracted  After  a  vuw  tf  Ccnii 
Dcncc.  U  neither  bnful  nor  valid:  and 
thu  deprived  die  church  of  the  pout' 
bility  nf  eicr  reitorintr  marriage  to  Ihe 
^tKy.  F(.r  if  m[irTi*Kc,  aficravow, 
bo  in  ilielf  unlawful  tht  eiralMt  au- 
thority u}><in  earth  cannot  diiijienie  with 
It,  MT  |»!rmit  maniaRc  t'l  the  clergy 
WlM  haro  already  vuwed  contioence. 
SeeCRLiKArT. 

To  the  iIo«rine»  aral  prnciiccs  above 
TOcUcd  mnjp  be  furtticr  mldecl,  the  itor 
•bip  cf  iina][cD,  uf  which  i'riuciitanti  ac- 
ooae  the  Papist*.  But  in  ihla  accuiaiion 
the  I'^inii  rr|ilif*.  Ihal  he  keepi  imngn 
tiy  liim  li-i  iirc«rvi-'  in  lib  mind  the  mc- 
n«(j-   'i  Ul'-  pfiwui*    rcprc»tnted  try 

•.Y-rn^  .   :.■  i^fl.lr-  r.iT  irmit  to  prtr  -  " 


MrtM  lii«  bear,  with  filihr  thMd 

And  t^c-vi-c  f.-;  i.  v.r3,'j/f    -  -^ 
hilly  I-     ■ 


iv«»!'         ' " ■"'" 

The  cmncil  of  Trent  tihewbe  ck 
creed,  that  all  bliihnpa  and  piutm  wli 
have  the  care  of  tauU  6a  diltReiilJj  |(.  _ 
sinict  iheir  Back*  (hat  it  it  good  mit 
/irafitable  "t  drxtrt  the  (nltrtfttan  nf 
gi^ts  Tttgnmg  vilth  ChrUI  in  /uavrn. 
And  lUs  dfcree  the  t^plHi  nndeavnur 
to  defrnd  by  the  foltowio)!  otitcrvaiinni. 
They  confiii  that  we  have  hot  une  oie- 
dlainr  of  redemptUm  :  but  affirm  that  It 
i*  oceeiitablu  to  Q<>a  ibnt  we  jhouU 
have  many  mrdbtora  of  inteiteuFon. 
MOW4  (say  they)  wai  such  a  mediator 
for  the  Iiraelitei ;  Job  fur  lii»  three 
friend* ;  Stephen  fnr  hi»  penecatori. 
The  Romani  were  thai  drtlrcd  by  St. 
Paul  to  be  bi*  mediaioni ;  w  were  (he 
CorimhiBni:  no  the  Ephciiana  (^. 
ad.  Rom.  Cor.  Enh.)  nj  almtnt  tvcry 
sicfc  man  deslr«t  tin  cmiKref^itl'ei  tn  be 
hia  mediaioTh  by  reinembmng  him  la 
their  prayn.  And  en  ibr  Pnpl«  de- 
sire* the  Uttarrt  in  hearm  to  be  hij  me- 
diaton;  that  li,  that  thry  woqW  pray 
to  God  for  blm.  But  bci»eon  Oicta 
hvinR  and  dead  mtdialnn  tliere  it  bo 
Hmilariiy :  the  Urtng  mediator  ia  pre- 
sent, and  ecnalnlf  he«r»  the  re«j««  oC 
thoae  who  deiire  him  to  intercede  for 
them;  ihcdcnd  mediator Uucrrtalnlj 
nlnent.  and  cannot  po»thlyliear  the  re- 
queiia  of  nil  ihoae  who  at  the  same  ii^ 
»tant  may  hp  '*rK6'''B  him  to  Iwcrcede 
far  ihcm,  ciWptw  lie  be  jw.rticd  of  tbc 


1  :li'  ri'  II'  rnijilfiy  it  in;!  tn  dfitt  il  reciic  t>'^  ff'Uiiiitiinr.i-  from 

atid  ilmnlwKivlne.  de-    Scripture,  r.r  any  ChHatian  writer  iiF 

,  icc^  as  the  abject  re-    the  three  fte«  ccoluriei     Oibcr  prao- 

ticrt  peculiar  to  Hie  PafilMa  nn,  the  i» 

■■  — ■ -  '-■-■■-f-  thl»    lljjioua  hfomir  ami  rnpect  that  ihoy 

'  lid  by  |iny  tn  tacred  rrllc* :  by  whldi  llwy  on- 
t  re-  ili-Pttand  not  only  the  bultn  and  pona 
:  :>:  nn|  nl  the  hodlN  id  ttie  tajnti,  but  any  tA 
-ihntthow  ihini;a  that  apt«rtulnrd  to  then, 
-.  de-!  and  wjiicb  tliey  toucliedi  and  tbe  ce. 
1 1  rnce  I  lebtstion  oJ  divine  Krvlce  In  an  nn- 
iiul  known  tivcfo;  to  which  ptirpote  the 
'  cniincil  ri  Tkik  hath  dtnconccd  aa 


...i.-.ieil, 


vulgar  tonKoe.    (B<-'m.  2S,  aad  leia.  S2. 
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■If.l 


\taH  eXimuHy  ibcreed,  tttnE.  be- 
■  many  p«m  wiihin  the  same 
liiiees^,  thtr*  wc  many  pe»* 
^  _  of  Afferent  manncn  and  nCe%  mix- 
ed tcCtt  tier.  Ixttof  onrfsllli.thebiltKips 
nriuch  titie*  or  iliocesM*  should  provide 
(it  men  For  celFbiatingadirlne  cflicu, 
aeconllDg  10  the  ilivtnii}-  of  tnngar* 
and  HtM,  &nd  fot  administcrlos  (be  sa- 
crament*. 

We  shall  only  ntli],  that  tbpclmrchnl 
Rome  msintain».  ihsl  unwriucD  tratll- 
tionK  uught  to  be  iuldtd  to  the  Hnly 
Scriptures,  In  order  to  supply  iheir  dc 
fett,  and  W  l«  regardw]  as  of  niual  au- 
thority i  that  the  bonks  of  the  Apwriy- 
tih.i  arc  CRnntiien!  Sf.rii«'irp.;  ihsi  the 
Vulgalc  eilitioii  of  the  Bitik  is  to  be 
deemed  aiiihenijc ;  und  (hat  thr  Scrip- 
tiirr»  are  tii  be  received  »nd  itmrpreted 
accntdiu;  in  that  Kn»e  which  the  huly 
mothtr  chuivh  tu  which  it  belonp  in 
jodgc  of  the  true  »enie,  hatit  hi-Id,  and 
dotn  hold,  anil  ncuirding  to  the  unani' 
rn<'iU9  cuntfiit  of  tlie  faihciii. 

Such  nre  the  principal  sod  diuln- 
gulshcd  (Iiiotrinet  of  pnpci'v,  man  o' 
which  have  received  the  ssnctltn  of  ihi 
council  of  Trent,  nnd  that  Iht  creed  of 
vapc  Piu»  IV.  whlrh  is  KCeivedi  pro- 
fesied,  and  nwoin  to,  by  every  one  whu 
«n(en  into  hnly  orilerjt'ln  th<!  church  of 
Home ;  and  at  Qie  cine  of  this  erred 
we  are  tord,  that  the  faith  cnnlnlnpd  In 
it  is  sa  abioliitciy  and  indispensably  ne 
Ceswry,  that  nn  man  can  tw  nved  with 
oat  It    Sfc  AK-ric-.ii»i>.T  ;  /t*wcr'(  Utt. 

tors  Iff  thr  Ftpan  Smil/i'i  ItrrBria/tht 
CImrch  nf  Itomt  dtttoKi  i  S-'ntet't  Car^u- 
taUtn  Bf  PajHtyi  Xnvioni  al  Sallet't  Oall 
agamm  Peprry ,  Bithtp  JtumaS'i  I'mtvlt, 
Cfs.  MianftVifntfSteielti-nmlMmtirrt 
in  ttatai  Dr.  ASddlitmft  Lcttgn  from 
Jttmf  {  Slftmuui'i  '/BrtcWni/  and  CHlital 
Viev  i^iamt  efttx  Ilaetriaii  b/««  Churcli 

'      POSITIVE  INSTITUTES.    See  Iv- 
sTiTOTiowa. 
POSSESSION    OF  THE    DEVIL. 
I  See  ncMOKiAcs. 

POVERTY  is  ihat  suie  or  situation. 
>  oppoted  to  richca.  in  which  we  are  de. 
'   pnvcd  cf  the  conveniences  of  life.    /ii. 
'ft.^«nte  is  a  degree  lower,  where   vre 
want  the  neceoaries,  and  is  opposed  K 
tupfrllmis     tVani  Seems  rather  to  ar. 
.  rive  by  acddtni,  implies  a  scarcity  of 
provision  ntlhcr  than  a  lack  of  nKouy. 
and    i>   opposed   tn    ahm-lanfc.      AVn/ 
1    and  rucfitii'i  reUie  tes*  to  the  situation 
of  life  than  the  other  three  words,  but 
mow  to  the  relief  we  expect,  or  the  re- 
ly we  seek  ;  with  this  difference  be- 
I  the  two^  that  mat  Kcma  less 
ng  tfaaa  neauuv—i.    Pnwrf?  •/ 
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«"W  is  a  state  of  ignorance,  or  a  nu 
void  of  reilgioua  principles.  Rev.  ill. 
—3.  Piiurig  vf  i^rti,  consists  in  an  I 
wai'd  sense  and  leelins  of  our  want*  a 
defects :  a  conviction  of  our  wretch 
and  forlorn  condition  by  oatutv;  widi 
dependence  on  divine  grace  and  tan 
(or  pardnn  and  acceptance.  Matt,  v.3- 
mnst  be  disl>iieui«hcd  from  &  poor  s 
flti-'dness,  a  suealtin;;  fearfulneaa.  vhi 
bringeth  asnare.  It  is  thceffccK^t 
operailoi)  of  the  Divine  ^irit  oa  I 
heart,  Juhtt  xvi.  3;  is  attended  <ritl 
submisiioti  tn  the  divine  wiUi  C<mli 
ment  in  our  situation ;  meekness  . 
forbearance  as  10  othcra,  and  gem 
humility  a*  to  ounrlves.  It  L«  a  l( 
approved  of  by  Gud,  laa.  Uvt.  7^\ 
dvntial  of  true  religion,  Luke  xviu. 
and  terminaien  in  cndl'-xi  fcliciivi  U 
V.  3.  Isa.  Ivij.  13.  Pt>.  xxxiv.  H.  £ 
Iff''  Srrmtm;  kC.  i.  vol.  ii  BarMy'a  I 
SiraOii  :S'rriBDii«.  vol.  X.  scr.  I ;  ^f*. 
spec,  vol,  vj.  Hahrrl  Bairii'  Senium't' 
3  part  3 

POWER,   ability,   fbtce. 
Power  includes,  a  ]ianiculnf  r 

the  subonllnate   execution   of  ^ 

orders.  In  the  word  maharity  wt 
a  sufficient  energy  to  make  lu  pen 
a  rigut.  licmnim  carries  with  am 
of  empire. 

POWER  OF  GOD.    Set  OunNh 


POVVERSOFTHEMIND 
faeulties  by  which  wc  think, 
judge.  &c  "  They  are  !»a  s 
says  Dr.  Keid.  "  so  many.  *a  coo* 
and  complicated  in  tiiRst  of  their  ^- 
tinns,  that  there  never  has  becnaari 
vision  of  them  proposed  whhjt  1»  I 
liable  to  con^dcralilc  otijeciiens.  T 
most  common  division  it  thM  of  nd 
siandine  and  will,  Under  Ae  sriB  < 
comprelirnd  our  aeihe  pmef,  aid  i 
that  lead  to  acitoti,  or  infltunu;  I 
mind  to  a<:t ;  such  as  appciiteii 
sioiis.  aifeclions.  The  tudentu 
romprchtHids  our  tiniempiattc*  fm 
by  which  we  perceive  nbjccia ;  by  «t 
we  conceive  or  remember  ibem; 
which  wc  analize  or  compnund  Uk 
and  by  which  we  judge  and  rcasoK 
ceniin^  them.  Or  tlie  ioMlkci 
powers  arc  commonly  divided  \»i 
pie  appi'ehei>»on,  judKincnt,  "  "  ' 
-  -ling.    See  Rtld  aa  (fe  Am 

0    on    tAc  Human  Ahtut,   uMrf  (W 
nil)/  I'nerrf  i   I/nif  ait  (V  CaAMIi 

inf.  For  the  influence  Cbriatiarfty' 
had  00  the  moral  and  latellectinl  ~' 
-       sec     «7nV.  - 


PRAISE,  an  ncknowledement  n 
of  the  excellency  m  iicrfrakn  d 
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penoi)  or  actioa,  with  a  commcnilatinn 
of  the  same.  "  The  tlcJiIrt  of  [iraise." 
»ys  Bfi  «lcMni  writer  '-is  p-nenlly 
CMmecicd  with  all  ihe  Rner  friuiliilUIn 
•  of  bumaii  nnlurr.  It  aSnrii  a  ^rtmnA 
<a   nhich  crxhnrttklinn,  ciiuiudi  nnd  re- 

rrf'.  can  wnrk  &  proper  cfTecl.  T<> 
tntirrly  dntitute  of  ihU  paMion  b)- 
tnkciis  an  Ikik^Ic  mind,  on  wdich  lui 
moral  inprriittun  \%  eaiUy  made;  for 
wh'te  there  linn  ileuTc  of  praiM;  there 
will  aliobr  no  »fn»eof  trpnach;  hot 
while  it  ii  Bdmiiiicd  lu  be  >  niitiirkl  and 
in  mnny  triprcu  a  iwrful  priuciple  of 
ucliai),  mt  arc  to  fibierve  ttiat  It  iit  en- 
titled \o  nil  more  than  our  aecondify 
Kj;»tA.    It  .hiu    it»  bniindnry  Mt,    by 

<ranigra»ns  wliich,  it  iv  at  once  trans- 
formed from  an  innocent  Liitu  u  rao&t 
dtncrraul  p^taiui.  VVhtrn  paning  ita 
natund  tms  it  htcoma  the  nilinjf  xprinK 

'Df  ctmduaii  when  ilie  regard  which 
we  pay  Ui  the  opiniaiisof  ibin  encroachen 
on  that  reverence  which  we  owe  tn  the 
vtAct  of  comden(«  and  thr  tense  of  du- 
ty:  the  love  of  praise,  bavini;  then  sonc 

iiont  of  its  proper  place,  insivad  (>f  im 

"provInR,  cnrnptti ;  niul  iiutead  of  eh- 
vi-Jng,  dctiasts  £nir  nature."    riuoy't 

i.  paniin :  tfil&^fi.tc'. 
!i    iv.  8CC  S  ;  SnriWV  Tii*- 
-■;i.  vol.  1.  p.  iJS;   /Vii-^ 
..  ..        .:        -.  iet.  18. 

IMlAi-th;  (W  GOD,  the  Bcknow- 
^lodj^ng  his  (lerTectiant,  wurkft.  and  be- 
i'Defils-  Praiw  and  thanltieiving  are 
■  I'^enerally  considered  as  wnonymons, 
■jet  lome  di»ilnguiih  them  lliuii.  Praise 
prAjKrlf  terminatrt  in  Hod.  im  accoaut 
■.of  hki  natural  wicellcncie*  nnd  perfec- 


I  (fctbI  attribitcs ;   but  thanktjinu^  Is  n 

more  cxnimctcd  duly,  and  imports  tinly 

*■  grateful  Tcnie  nnd  acknewl'-d^mcni 

■  of  pau  mercirv     We  pratw  God  tor  bI) 

tris  riotwin  »c.a  of  every  kitiil.  that  re- 

'KanTeldKT  u\  or  other  men;    l/e  bii 

Ytrf   Mi^-ciiuE,    and    lh»c   JudEtncntv 

-  wb^i    be  kumrtitnd   acnitt  iitinuid  in 

ibe  Mftli  ;  lini  wt^  thuik  him,  properly 

^Haking.  fur  thr  Initancr-s  of  his  ei>til 

ne«a  alnne,  anil  1i>t  such  mi))'  cif  uicif 

lu  we  <3ori«Jvcs   are  some  way  crmocm- 

rd    in      St    Ttl A)<K»'ilVIMa  ;    BMip 

^  T,„,n  in  Pntlnl  Hi    Sim- 

I'oi,  i.  ser.  Ui  'numni'i 

.    ,  -  rti](mi  or  p«tili<n  for 

r  ii  b  "an  otfering  up  nur 

fleiirr.t  to  God,  (hr  ttiinp  agreeable  tn 
vliia  will.  In  the  name  of  Christ,  by  the 

Kholn  ftf  hU  nmrlL  «ilh  nnfn.im  «'       - 
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hi*  metdet ."     Mothinic  can  be  mbre 
ratjoaat  or  MiaJiUul  thui  (he  riterciw 
nf  thii  duty,    li  is  n  divine  uijUDCtim 
that  men  nhciulil  always  proy.  and  not 
faint,  Luke  xviil.  I.  It  ii  nlgltlv  profier 
fe  should  ackriuwtedce  the  DbligsUun* 
le  are  undrr  to  the  Dtvine  Being,  and 
npplicatr   Ilia  throDi:  for  the  lilrstlrif[s 
we  stand  in  need  of.    It  ii  etarjiiia)  m 
our  pcBCi:  and  felicity,  and  is  the  bappy 
meaii  of  our  canyln);;  on  and  ri^vflo); 
fcliowship  with  God.    It  ha*  nn  tciOu.  <' 
encc  on  nnr  tempers  and  Conduct,  and  ^ 
enidctice^  oar  iiibjeciion  and  liitdlenek  1 
to  God.    We  shall  tiet«  con«lder  Ij" 
dijcct.  nature,  kinll^  niaiirj-,  i 
and  forms  of  prayer,  together  w 
clTicHi^,     and    the    <^jKtio«i 
■pilmt  it. 

I-    J'Ab  tftjeet   <ff  f^oycT    is  (J«J  a 

throagh  JcMi*  CtinU,  as  ihr  MrdtoivJ 
All  suppllcatioDs,  therrtore,  tn  saii.u  er^ 
angels,  are  not  only  uwlen  but  Ua^  t 
phcmoui .    Atl  worship  of  the  eTeatOKi  ' 

exalted  thai  cnature  It,  is 
._  _  ...  and  BlrictW  prdliitsiiul  in  the 
sacretl  law  of  God.     Hot  are  wc  lu 

a  to  th«  Trintty,  as  tlircc  ditllncl 
t;  for  though  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Glioic  be  addrcsted  in  vaiioos 
parts  of  tlie  Scripture,  i  Cor.  xlll.  H,  J. 
Theas.  ii.  16.  17.  yet  ncwr  a*  three 
(Jods.  for  that  uoold  lead  an  directly 
1(1  the  dxtrinc  of  pi^ytheism  :  ihc  more 
ordinary  mode  the  Scripture  poinia  oiit- 
is,  to  oddreu  the  Father  tJitvuKhtiie 
Bon,  depending  on  the  Spirit  to  help  our 
iniirni))te*,  Eph.  iJ.  IS.  Rom.  viil.  16. 

II.   -fj    Is  Hr  nalun   of  tiit  ituts  i    it 

mint  beolMcrved,  that  It  docs  not  con- 
u«t  ta  the  elevation  nf  tlic  voice,  Uie 
pukture  of  the  body.  Ihc  uk  nf  a  form, 
or  the  mere  cxtemiiDrarf  use  of  wctdi, 
nor.  prnpcilr  spRoking,  in  any  thing  of 
an  exterior  BaiuR  :  UR  aimply  the  of- 
feiine  up  d  our  dewrea  to  (iud.  Malt. 
XV.  S.  (See  the  definltiun  above.)  It 
h.«s  been  criicrally  rtividni  into  oifcrn- 
lim,  by  which  WE  exiin-M  our  mhm  nf 
the  goodnria  and  (^■eatntst  of  Gcil, 
tJao.  Iv  Ji,  3J ;  cV«"«.  hy  which 
we  ocJuiowlcdgv  cur  i|ti«Mihlfir«,  t 
J(din  i,  f)i  mpfitanw,  bf  Which  we 
(ir»y  fnr  ptttlim,  (race,  w  any  bleutne 
wc  want,  Mutt.  ni.  T  ;  uur-ennaa,  1^ 
which  we  prayfnr  athcn,  James  v.  ir>; 
and  tAiniajiHo/,  tK  wbicli  we  espeeai 
(lur  patitudc  V>  God.  HilL  iv,  (..  To 
which  mime  add  nmvDOan,  a  makiui; 
meotlA  "f  M»  or  more  tj  the  nan>cs  ot 
Gud;  ^UmAi;,  arxttinR  cur  caae  wHh 
God  in  an  hnmble  am)  icrrcnt  manner ; 
li'ilitiuuu,  cr  smrendcrioit  oufKtves  in 
.  r3nr1  ■   .i-f»rAfn>.  hr  which   we.   iteitwd 


.  .)■« 

Kind*  ^  flrayrr 

ij-.ti;  which  th-.'  minil 

il  u'l  uny  emergency. 

"'lenroTil  ijflcutor,  to 

'  tif,  nnd  litbri'r. 

MlxihitklnOdf 

ap  of  slinrt  sim' 

Ipriiigliii;    Irom 

,ftireii  aRuitl  \ 

'^S^^Ut^iivuhbtry  praye 
^.  xlv  15.  I  Sam  I.  tS.  ■Rom.  vi 
?5.  Gen.  allil  W.  Jodgw  xvi.  2i 
EC  xmU.  42,  43.  It  is  one  »f  lli« 
trinclp&l  emllencies  of  Uitt  kiod  of 

"" ^,  that  li  can  Ik  prattlicil  at  all 

and  in  »1t  ti1aci:»:  in  the  public 

ICC*  of  irllcicsr;  in  nil  oor  ordi- 

V  and  extraurdiiiAry  uixlerultii'ip ; 

•a  of  aflliciion:   temptation,  miil 

.„  .  i  in  waiiuii*  of  3»cia)  liitcrcoun^', 

worldly  busMM,  in  iFiiVeiling^   in 

^arm,  and  pain,  tn  fact,  cvci-y  thinji 

tunii  fix,  aiKl  Kvciy  cVcui  ibat  trang' 

>>,  mir  sflntd  us  tatAUi  For  «jicultt' 

It  1^  wnnliy,  thwerfnre,  of  our 

cc.  oprcmll)'  when  wu  cio^der 

t  in  a  ^HCif«  of  deV'Kiun  llial  ean 

'a  no  iaiiMKliment  from  uny  cxier- 

1  cbcamAuicca :  ibat  it  hat  a 


C  ti-mptatittn^nfthc  wnrM;  clcvatr* 
roai  aOcctions  to  Gud ;  <!iiccti>  llie  mind 
Kioto  ft  spirllinl  cfa^nnel ;  and  ba*  n  icn- 
ultiKy  Id  cxdce  inut  and  denciMlcnci- 
I  Divine  Providence —tJ     Nfrrel  nr 
'otft  prayer  is  ;iiKithFr  kind  nE  prayer 
o  wli'tch  vrc  ihriM  Attend,    li  ha*  Its 
Mat  from  Au  oiAbocr  in  ntiich  Ctiriit 
rcom mended  it.  Matt.  vi.  6.    lie  him- 
~T  act  UB  o^  cxMipIc  of  ii.  l.ukc  vi. 
i  and  it  hu  b«en  tile  practice  ot  the 
U  in  every  age,  fiett.  xaiiii.  xxxii 
.  vi.    10.   Acu  X.  9.    ThfTc  arc 
pMTticutar  oeciitiona  wUen  thin 
if  mny  tit  practised  to  advuntiiRe,  m 
Ml  ytc  «fc  riitertnic  Into  sny  iiupnr- 
f  llniBikvi ;  uoilertJiking  STiy  thins  i' 
Mjuerjce ;  brforc  we  go  Into  thr 
Id;  wheii  cal.-itnltiei  mmond   u», 
1,  xjivl.  20  ;  i)|.  when  me  and  piroi- 
~  y  attend  uv     A*  clotFi  prayer  U 
^  dated  to  nitpire  u«  with  peacT,  de- 
ll m  frntn  nii»  npirilual  eueuuen,  ex. 
•  lu  tu  i4ied}i:ucc  and  pivoiote  nur 
Wrtitl  haniinMs  wc  «liim!il  'je  wauliCut 
V'ltn  the  ntupldlti'  of  cur  IVnrn«.  Hie  ii>- 1 
ftttwiloa  of  cQnipuiijr,  Die  racea  uf  ilie  i 
^*^W,  the  infinuatiiini  nf  Sivtan,  ne  Ihc 
«  rjT  )rn«til  oliier.ta,  iirevin>l  o»  I 
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tuc  comtant  excrviu  1 
ficcctwry  and  Important  duly.— 3. 
mUy  prayer  i*  aMw  anotliw  \aat  ni 
be  nct;lectrd-  It  is  true  there  la  no  ab-  | 
■olutF;  cumtnand  (or  ttal»  in  Gnd'a  wort) ; 
yet  frtun  hinti,  alliuions.  and  cxamplei. 
wc  mity  loawi  that  it  wa*  llie  pmoice  t£ 
mir  f^tefath«■*.  Ahraiiam.  Gen.  x«iil. 
19  David.  2  HainueL  vi.  'JO  SoloRMn, 
Prov,  xxll.6.  Jobi.  4.  5.  iukhua  i 
ij.  See  aUu  Kph  vi.  t.  I'rw.  rt.  3a. 
J;r.  X.  2S.  Acta  x.  3-  >u  Acu  xn  IS. 
Family  prayer,  indeeU.  may  not  b:  ea- 
sentiftl  lu  Uie  characitr  uf  ^  'rut  i.'ims- 

1.  but  it  is  «urely  mt  ^ 
of  facnitien  to  have  it  lai : 
no  TeliK>Oii  in  tlirir  hi'.- 
tider  what  a  blcMlng  i'  > 

ooecbildrtnaiidouril.ii.. .. 

mfiiri  it   matt  aiTord    i 
Sat  utility  it  may  prove  to  me  cam-* 
ntunii)'  at  Urge;  hnw  It  aonctklici  d»t 
me*ticonmlarts  and  citnr-' ;  .rnj  »Iij1 
a  tendency  It  has  to  pr-:  i 
Cuucy.  aobiicty.  and  tt  !■ 


^jufwiicai- 


we  n 


temlliie  to  It.  The  oS/ 
tafARlily  prayer  is,  ni: 
tlii»  it  avery  frivoloiw  l  • 
time  n'Inticd  for  thit  (" 
liut  short,  and  may  e>-. 
fmm  kteep  or  buuni:- 
iheyhan  n«0fti.:  vil. 
caie,  s  rnrm  ihr}'  »ki'  ' 
lued,,  but  it  siinnld  lit  r 

Slflt   iDCTtaMliy  eier^i 


annwcr  to  mch  wc  itiu 

the  dtfckratioitji  of  our  ' 

3T,  sn.  Mark  vJK.  3a      , 

for  fcitDlly  prayrr.  o,: 

determine  for  itsEift  Lj' 

fast  every  morning,  a-. : 

at  nisht,  Kemt  mou  -,'<>'-<     [><-''■-<-     a 

a  qnarter  of  an  hour  ci  tuiL,:/  oiiraxA-  J 

may  be  SuBlcicnt  M  tothe  ilntc— 4.  ^  'I 

dill  firayrr  b  another  kind  Cb(i»tia>/<l 

nve  called  upon  lo  atiei-.t!  \l-     I:  is  Oc-     | 

nominated  aooial,  brc-.i: 

by  a  areiety  of  Cliriiiiii' 

li-clivr  capacity,  ciwvr  !■ 

tlc-ular  purpmc,  elthei  ' 

and  cxiraordinary  occ.^: 

and  rejtiiUr  leaMnii. 

mei  tinit  and  narlinK  <^''- 
cipfclnlly  eiiuichfi 
when  Hit  cIiiiTCfi  \*\r.  ■ 
dtitilnevi,  and  IwrTenr.i 
iiUlrra  M»  sick,  "r  ■■  . 
death;  in  tiinel  el'  |>u  .> 
dlttreT*,  5cc  Sialrdmi^ 
prai-or  are  weh  a«  ar-- 


^^^Qfl^^^HI 

I'KA                *6y 

fKA 

l^acei  wbieb  bare  »  spcciiil  («-,.  Ktae  pan 

id  lie  iDMur  of  ogr  |inr*-r' 

lo  ttiE  «>K  irf  ihe  wticn  rnrl '  A  jtrrm  n 

.ojua!iniLi:K 

*t;h  Oof  if,  hb 

ic*!  mlMiwiarj' iwajftrmp'-"--    ■    ■  -■    -■ 
w^  iwld  h  mott  of  ibc  f.. 

'  ^i-, 

Tuich  LaVD  >  loorc  (uniL'  jI 

-.Unftnceoiulm 

should  obMrro 

It  uwardtUoi, 

le.  and  otUn  ex- 

KUiijo:-^  «[   li;c  1^^;  i:ninr.    . 

:;  i~niniiwjr  life,  tiah  in 

i»*i(»,Mal.  ili.T6.Act-  -. 

-ir  rivU. 

udt^iinukc- 

Hwm  d»cn  to  pmver.  Al 

'Iia   purpiar.  »»   wcU   M 

IrrthiTu^ah  xxj.i^  ^v 

rjtn\t   It   vrjll  bg 

hea^  PWufl?,  ' 

fccej.  t*  ,..  ii. 

ii<-.i  irnuiilubie 

,p  ftooU  t..- 3- 

r-l  kiiuniitr*  nr 

r  t)imr  whr-  it,. 

II.  nrihniE^ar 
i.r<;l,  Willi  GC- 

1 1  '...■  iiiiiii»h«l  . 

n«<Krn;nlnin  ,    . 

Ibe  msvcr  nf  ' 

r-«l. 

MrdcvMlft^     . 

.[,,1.  of 

tnJ  l(upcauu.t  ]....'.  >.  . 

.,  -.1%    fti"*C*S 

■1  «onl>(|<.  On.  iv    2C  : 

0    \Vc  tiMxiia 

urled  (» tn-  ihe  Jcvi.  Ex.. . 

|-,.r»riW!i(iriht! 

ise    ,,  r.      I;    -  r,  :.    ii:.- ■ 

'r  h^u '^th        ^H 

we  c/-nfci«       ^^M 

^TitiiiA     ^^H 

•III    ^H 

...,nc,      ^H 

d-   ^H 

lOc  m  [!■.'. .[I'  i..c!h>i.,  ^<=  'A'l  n.     ; 

:iiixa!. 

OfttfiiUll^;,f/iraiJtr.    "lib    (■ 

.  :  ,'i'hc 

.'"~''""' ■     ■"■'"'    ~ 

■ i*.-l'C. 

i.fMjrimiwr. 

.  .'Jilp.  iBira.) 

..1  Gfldtorsiimc                  j 

II  Iff  hetf  oiee  i        ^^^H 

.    I.JW    ChriHiW>(         ^H 

Tniri'lt»inn   f^r       ^^H 

"-'-'.'<«iit    ^M 

,"^'  ^H 

I  'ilM      ^^1 

"  1 

.   II  Um   j-:n  ll 

I  UteTuI  HI  tnk^  ft  liouK  in  lur 

Iwnd,  tfbcfitii  (tiu-  Cunnlsei)  van:  spi- 

ritnul  mciliiaiiDin  in  n  pMli-vtury  f'Tin 

BOine  doTout  rctlccilfir.i.   ix   !.N.^-i..:,: 

jaof  praiffi  . 

Pimlms  af  David 
cla  of  Umli,   '' 

wc  itmy  lift  ujt  M 
crei,  accorilitiE  ■ 
graphs  wc  rc»a  . 


;,  aiol  poiv 


not  nN 
n  tetutp 


)  tif   I 


-&% 


prftj. 
peria 


have  CKperieriC'.U 

help.  »nct  of  fiTuM  uiV 

aecKl  retitement.— 5. 

think  il  abwilutrly  necetucf  to  iainst|| 

upon  all  the  parii  of  prayer  in  tvri-vJ 

addreu  wGoil :  m       '    , 

Euiil  Kileinii  pr»y< 

of  them  tbat  csi'  i' 

vfeomit  nt  one  'i  ■ 

uunue  »I  nnnthi' 

■'on.     But    Ut    us  he    .i!tr  lo    m-,;m 

uptn    i!irt»c    tbicje  -wbich    arc 

DMC  iu  our  lictns.  ew»iA)l>'  in  or-l 

We  nliould  let    thr-w  parts  cf 

r  have  thr  Ure^M  stittK  In  the 

, tnoncc   fiir  whicli   oar  suiriu  h 

bttl  pre|utrd,  whethei  it  be  McrAtion, 
petition,  CQDfcaiotr,  or  thitiik»|^v>jaj.— 
6.  We  »hnulO  suli  die  nmtcr  of  ourl 
prayen  to  ilw-  upecial  occa«oii  of  cirt, 
particular  duty  lu  the  circumiilonr^^  < 

.  the  tjmr,  I>l»ci',  ,|ii;rt  pcrgotw  wiiU  :ii  ' 
fur  whom  we  prJiy-  This  wJU  direci  n 
■to  the  duiice  nf  proptr  lli(iu|;h" 
]aiii;uaKe  iff  eui-ry  prirl  of  pravvr.— r. 
We  ihmiW  fia  alieCt  la  pr»y  Ions:  ("f 
the  Htke  of  length,  nr  in  sttvtch  n>il  our 
niatter  by  li>ilJour  an<l  toll  of  thought  be- 
ytuii]  the  fuinilurc  of  our  owa  tpiril. 
Sometimes  a  peraon  h  faetniycd  }}y  aa 
iifleciation  of  long  prayen  into  crude, 
rath  luid  unttemly  ex[^Mi<,<iM :  we  arc 
teivpied  hereby  lu  HotoIdgiMi,  to  sity 
the  tame  thing  over  Bnd  nvee  aKain 
We  BIT  In  dinger  of  tirlflg  tlioHc  thol 

'    join  Willi  UH,    We  exceed  the  scawn 
that  in  tdluted  for  n>  In  pr.^'er>  r^pe- 

■   cUIIy  when  oOiert  arete  succeed  in  the 
e  woft." 

.    "Me- 
"i»   ne 

ccssary  to  ^iile  our  thiniehit!,  to  regu- 
late our  exprcuinns,  unit  dliposc  of  the 
jKveral  pan^  of  prayer  in  aueh  an  nr- 
dtr,  a«  n  mini  ca'r  tu  be  understKnl  Ik 
Ihwe  that  jriin  uith  ua,  unci  mmi  proper 
to  excite  ftfiil  iwaintTiin  our  own  dcro- 
tioD  and  Ihclis.  'I'liin  will  be  of  iiw  t<\ 
secure  u»  fnim  crnfusinn,  prev^oi  irpi.-- 
titions,  Biu]  Eunril  ai  SKainst  roning  di- 
grctalMu.  The  gencnil  rule*  of  nieih- 
od  in  prsver  are  the»c  three;   I    l.et 


.  i-.-ry  part  of  pnjt 
whir.h  an-'ihc  prjprr  iXiJcr.tt  J  « 
ludgltient  br  frrit  menLtinied,  Md  lU 
Uinse  tliut  intlueiirr    and  muTC  ooi  1 


lhia.(H'- 
Ihan  ll-. 

i)  S0i1ivjiip!>  r,;  ,  ■,: 
of  prsyrr.  llii^l  iiigli  exp«; 
Utuiir,  anil  [>f  dcTOlng  i 
r„.d,  brcsk  ..m  fir*    I  a- 


thai   V.  L  , 
the  cifi  ■  :  ,     , 
ertificntlcn  rf  .n:r  iln-i 
their  own  famiUeA." 


K*pres»io[i!i  are  u    i 

nm   thniijthts,  Ian   ■^liini 

and  abnpe,  and  prrtca  the  {dBUHdn 

ftfci™%  of  our  nfm*.    Tha  imr- 

awaken  thi-  hnTv  [la'-.Trrii  tj  tlUtll 

well   -I-.  ■  ■'  ~ 

Bnil  v,-i. 

exprcii-tmf.  .II'-  ■.'n.-  ■--  ■  !  Wo  i 
liuur  after  a  (rctTi,  (articular,  ■ 
acn«  ot  the  siv^lnew  «M  (t"e»i 
find,  itnd  of  eur  own  wants,  ■idif' 
aud  mercies.  'ntEpottioiuartbetff 
when  thcr  are  Tvnvfd,  do  ral|^tBr1ll 


^^^^^^S^^^^^^^^^H 

^^I^^PBhBhh^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^I 
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the  tarifiae  ;  tbcy'pte  a  tiktuni  do-liwe  iboiud  avoid  tU  i^tietins'.'onsiaite             H 

<l*i«iceioihoMi*ihi»biow  i..:-.  any  rule ^ 

-nri  niirctr.!  -vlj-lc-     An  tswiwiVB  (ted- 

of  an,  Mid  they  ■■lim'-r.  .  ■          ■ 

.,^f  «ylc   in 
■  [itiite  and 

itorob  to  »peak.  Thirrc  i- 

UiWUirc    of   Ihi*    in    :.!: 

■linn  w  rnnny 

Wli«n    Aijs,  111*  «c»   ■■:    ■ 

.  ilie  house  of 

hcod,  Bw  hU  f*thcr  re:uly  t<:J  bi: 

ni  filect  of  our 

ii  lelijpon,  by 

tbc  vujienee  c^  his  pssEiMi  brokr 

n:ctt,uptt€a. 

*{tKii(I«  wliuvwidi  lii»  ton^  m»\  ' 

1.C  can,   in. 

.«ni]  be  crieii  nut  '.q  t:iT<:  liim.     L-: , 

^^.,  ar.-!pr»yins 

:i-  .(■  >iul  coorw,  and  too 

erortottrfesrA   -     ■,. 

turewpw*  '■■  1' 

■ '■■!!.■    or   rifliculom  ideas; 

«r«m>d  bi  ^ttjpiui'.,  ..'.a',  .'j'^a  .1.  ■■ 

■    .    .       1.    .  iim.uirrnrirrcvcrcni 

Iiarefoond  in  albcr  bci<;<kx  nl' Jo '  i  < 

■      r  Ujseaod  im. 

or  wch  u  wc  havt  hcaril  Mla««  (  n 

■  /  li  injure  ilie 

d»na  ittike  ijk  of  wlKwhy  .ur 

.Uippera— i. 

bart»  b>v«  been  smuliiy  moved 

::    ■  wayHulcx- 

iit.--Ai.-in   ui~:   nrc   [lainriicitli   iindi   ni 

to  mnKc  ia  hoit  cxmlcmicn.  and  di- 
vine dbcminc.     lli'rt  Will  trach  u«   to 

iicwrtc  ilie  icrvtiicy  ni  Affection,  and 

carry  life  aiid  spirit  with  them  ;  )uch  as 

•pnk  nf  (lit  (hini^  ci  G<^    It  «t>uu]il 

:n.iy  awnken  and  cMrcitc  iiur  lave,  our 

he  ,i,:r  tinctic^  10  n«<Jkei  ttnd  intk 

hri'ic.  our  Imlv  joy,  wt  »orro".  our 
fear,  and  cur  laiili,  ai  well  a»  ezprea 

.!■  tiDotlicr  the  wrmoiwwi 

1;-  bor4»  ef  divinity    we 

tbe  HClinW  oFtboM  atKW    TMitiatlie 
way  to  rrfw.  awiM.  and  maintain  dc»i»- 

■    frwol  will),  lh(»c  parts 

'    ..f    God    *,•  h,:.    \l.:h 

t  ir,.      Wcshould,  therrfoff.  nvoid  luch 

rcan.    ji;d    i-»i,tt:i;^l>-    -jii. 

:>.  bi  ttyle  as  lixka mure  tlkt- preach- 
Uiich  Mmepenwi  that  affect  Ions 

ricfKci  dE  litvicr  ihliii'. 

ladBtJxi  our  Oioushu  :.i:.: 

^  1  s  have  l>«rii  guilty  of  to  a  great 

:.'-r:   iiity  linve   hem  »)xskiiie  to 
'  ifoptetDtherihanspL-akinEtoGod: 

■4,  Wo«lio«ildproy  for  Ltj'.  .. ,        .:    , 

•nee, and  Melt  the  blwMiit<.(  iIkSj-i- 
•  lit  of  Uud  npatt  ttic  UK  of  jirtptr  n>rui« 

tn»)  havu  wardcn-d  ntltj  ft-'tn  God  to 

tptok  Ui  mm :  kut  Ihb  is  (jultc  cuitraiY 
to  ibB  nttun  »if  prayer,  for  pnyer  [> 
OUT  own  adiliTM  to  (i.ii».  at"!  jnnirinj 

to  obtain  a  treanure  af  rsprtwltms  (or 

juinni  for  Wif  wiie  raiioiclls  u»,tliat 
*•  Ibe  pr«paroliiin  nf  Uie  brart   in  itiun. 

nut  our  ttrani  before  liiiu  witli  warm 

'  and  Uie  antwrr  tjf  (he  tociKue,  l»  from 

itbd  priiper  aRvciionii.— 1.  We  ihoutd 

the  Urd."  Vkv.  x.i.  I.   The  rule* 

lii.t  alttay*  aFnfiiit  ountlvr*  to  one  wi 

«bniit  thi-  rhinee  and  uae  aS profifr  ti- 
f.ri,>:u7„     jr-    i|>ck:    I.    We  shwild 

IvrtD  of  Mwdtio«xprrBtuiy|iafticuIar 

Ri]ue*(  1  nor  n%v  too  moclt  pnin*  to 

'  \urr*»itiiiii  lliSC  lieii    I'lil 

«T(nd  «n  r]i]»i-uaioii  mcnrly  bccauw  w« 

lint  lUDtt  exactly  auswer 

iiird  it  In  prayer  Ueretcfbre.    We  oeed 

r  mind,  and  th« arc  ficud 

not  be  ever  iaoA  »(  a  nrce  unifurmity  of 

t  nt'prcltenaionof  ihltie^— 

wonli,  nor  of  ptrpttunl  lilvcrvitif  of  ex- 

^                 1  MM!  i^udi  a  «»y  of  (peak.- 

prcv.ion  in  -ji-cry  pmyi-T;  U  i»  bctt  to 
krrp  the  middle  between  thcie  Iwaex- 

■      '    ■   '■■-  nimi  rtaiuMl  and  cttiy  tf> 

■     'i,«iid   oi'ut   ngrcMtiti:   iii 
,.'ji>    witb  •«-     We   ihnUld 

trtniea     "Itip  iriiltMiw.  of  tht.w  Chris- 

ti^ini  aod  minniav  that  have  the  but 

rifii,   »)»  ix  an  McellcM  aireetinn  to 
\t\h  na  well  m  in  the  fanner  cawt- 

nit  th^  e);[.r^iiiiit»  wfiich  arc  implti- 

W    loKiphkal,  uiid  ihia<^  «hicb  ovwir  hn. 
k    moch  or  oiyuichl  ilu'itiiEv  ,  nil  <li>rk  mr- 

\%  to  the  r»icf  in  prayer:  in  Ihe  firu 
pUce.  <air  worU  iWid  be   all  pro- 

i::.iir/..l   '\W:-w..  v^d   cu.;_!ii   ..;.:  <i.  bo 

1     men.    We  -J. 

I    anil  B)»curit! 

m    the  plwSf,,;  .  1 
leri,r>.'-.r.,r   ,  ■■ 

:| 

^ 
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family  accAtiuni,  m  IuuiI  aa  twi 
turtle  the  coinpm;;  dhm  begin  M 
low  in  »  Untr-  BMtnitilj',  thM  ii  lode*  I 
tike  wtrtt  nivatilii,  oiid  «s  tliouKti  thvy  I 
frirlriil  thiTie  tlmt  nra  present  to  jdn , 
wiibihrin.  Both  Iticu:  nmnies  itrc  10 ' 
be  avoiiteri  brtinuWnm  mil  modcraiioii. 
—3.  We  thould  cJiwrvc  a  du.-  oifLliimi 

b«Wfonoxe*niiT  '  ■ '-1- '    ' 

tirsi  (it  w»«cli.   ' 

tfieir  kiiLt.     Ii    ■ 

wnrili  ultl  lit  liii. 

glitl  in  timrutoiBj     ' 

Uii»  will  he  lircMinc  id  ih-  hritiTi.  jnil 

will  mnkc  the  *<cnh)fi  appear  heavy  I 

and  dull. 


"AiK 


:  «1I  I 


ffh'un  ui  prayer 
ccnc.iu  ■tioutd  In  aTadcd. 
tuny   lomclimcs  lie   itinl   - 
er.uniJcf  ailKponiluncoiiiii 
»ln  ;  bill  *"rriv  i»  the  ni.  ■ 
poMure;  nnd  nuorc  rcti. 
uml  lead  tialoU  uaDexpit^ai'ni  el  tui 
mility.  at  a  icti^r  nf  our  wanti,  a  nip- 
pltcaiioti   for  mernri  and  ndoniiloD  of 
aud  dependenct!  on  nim  beCure  whom  we 
kneel. 

"  Slan-Uf.!!  Is  a  )iRi>tut«  not  unfit  fcir 
thin  wonhip,  capecially  in  placca  wben: 
wc  h«vc  nol  convenicnry  tot  the  hum 
bleri^urec  bat  •■"■".fi  or  mher  pas- 
ture* uf  rest  and  l&iineMi  ooght  not  tube 
indulKcd,  tinlcai  pemoiw  arc  agrd  or  in- 
firm,  or  the  work  of  pniytt  be  drawn 
out  w  long  u  to  make  it  tmutilcMnic  tn 
humtiii  nature  to  mit'uilfiin  iiHcIC  tlwnys 
in  one  putturc.  Tbe  Atoti  should  be 
kept  for  the  mou  part  withaiit  motion  ; 
tbe  whole  vitraRe  itwiM  be  corapotcd  to 
Kravity  mid  aolemniiy-  lite  i^r  thould , 
M  kept  (ram  rovtiiKf  *od  some  think  it  I 
hnX  to  keep  (he  eyiii  dosed.  The  lifi- 
iHC  ufi  of  (Alt  Ji/indi  i»  a  veiy  natural  ««■ 
preasion  of  our  tcdting  help  from  God. 
A*  tn  nther  parts  of  ihe  bixlj  there  is 
tittle  nfed  oi  dlrectioo  In  scoTet  de- 
votion, siglis  and  grranii  mny  bn  allow- 
ed! but  in  pablic  these  tb!oR«  should  be 
IrM  indulged.  If  we  lue  onnelves  to 
variuu*  motiom,  or  noioc  made  by  the 
handii  or  feet,  or  any  other  part,  it  will  i 
tempt  otbere  to  think  that  our  mind* 
are  net  very  intenMly  cnfcaEcd  ;  or,  ai  I 
leiMliiwill  appear  so  faioibar  and  in-c  " 
.  vctcnt,  as  we  would  not  willinRly  h.- 
H  guilty  of  in  the  prcw  ncc  of  our  sotxri.n-r 
,  Qerctirnrth." 

\       VI,  .**  f-/»™t   -ffin,,,f,r.     We  fiiiil   , 

I  thti  has  been  a  niatttr  of  ctmtrovcny  i' 
i.  among  divines  nnd  (.'!>riittiui«,  wlicther  ! 
•  Mcti  ought  to  l>c  UH-tl,  or  vihetlicr  ex- 
I  tempore  prayeri  are  tint  to  be  prcfer- 
"  '.  \Vr  ahalt  KtAic  tbe  argumints  on 
1  «i>3«».  Thotie  who  nrt  ndvociittil 
iibtervc.  (hit  it  prcvcnti  ala- 
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mird,  cxtravkKKntt  'f  impimit  addrt- 
to  God,  HI  weH  SH  the  emi/iurw  U  t.^, 
tcinnorNT7  praTcr:   ihat   {dmf__«eg 
iixtl  ucdor  tha  Ol't  TetlanMi 
Kiton  I  and,  in  proof  (.hereof  q 
Tl.  lU.  2a.  Nunib.  X-  Si.  38 
(ithvr  ntde  It  It  snnnrtil,  tin 
thcr  rcaiiira.lite  nnr  ikiijiU 

'.■„_  .1..  ^ -t  ctiriBtian  * 

■Ifc.  which,  1 

■  '•jiir^   ii  at«i, 
' ..;,   thL-iigii   I 


t  seem  Scilptm*!  cr  UwfnL 


■rrarai:. 

Kgnliiti'  .      ■     ■ 
iiiiM  ie):umL„,>i  ,. 
ilency  to  I'lukc  u 
luJted  to  every  nvc's  ca»c  :  iliai  it  tod 
a^  if  we  were  net  In  «   ' 
of  our  wants,  when  v,': 
expreiR  tbem  ;  : 


'f  mrA 


)  the  I 


seldoai  the  c^bc   ■ 

truly  *cn»ble  «)    '-: 

pray  iXteniiJOIl',  <iu  il  in  an 

extravagam  inanno  ,   anil  if  aoy  i 

have  the  gift  itf  prayer  Rally  ilo  n  >- 

mn  into  tlie  cxtrrmv  ol  eiiltmilxBI,  ]| 

thiststiol.  till-  (.■;!■.•  with  It 


moT*  npjir'^i-iE  i;iif".  UTHi   r.fn 
mure  eti^tgy  uno  Utlii.g. 

Vll,    77..   r#o.«   ./  •«.»«■.     It  ll 

been  <i>^iect«d.  that,  "if  what  «e( 
quew.  be  tit  fcT  lu,  wc  «h«Il  bsfpfl 
witjiout  praying ;  if  U  be  nU  &t  fcr  nT 
we  cannot  <tx»\n  il  by  praying"  ~ 
it  ii  unmrrrcd.  ibnt  it  may  tie  »gaa^ 
li>  p.-if.-ri  wwloni  !ii  Knot  thai  ta  » 
■''■:■■  old  not  hiYtt. 
ii^c  wiidtini  lo  it 
.ingtar.  f 
..  <i  ihrr-  ii 
f..w,iir  c 


teodbs  ;  '  ■ 

Witici  nrt  unTci;  in  ri[iii ■:   i 

Sr^t.tt^l  <.»  iimycr,  lotty  Ljc  wa 
"-•ttiyatoeuotm  product  a  efM4 
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feet  apon  the  penon  diliged.  It  may 
hold  in  the  divine  bounty,  what  expe- 
rience has  Ttiv:d  Into  a  provtrb  in  the 
coIluiOD  of  buman  benefits,  that  what 
ii  obtained  wiEhcait  aaking  it  ofceutiows 
received  without  gratitude, — 2.  It  may 
be  ccmiistent  with  tbe  wisdom  <if  the 
Deity  lo  withhold  hii  faiours  till  they 
be  atked  for,  ai  an^expedient  toeiicou- 
rage  devotion  in  hib  rational  creation,  in 
order  thereby  to  keep  up  and  circulate 
a  knowledge  and  wnse  of  their  de 
pendency  on  him.~3.  Prayer  has  a  na- 
tural tendency  to  amend  the  petitioner 
himaelf ;  it  composes  the  m'.ni,  liuoi- 
blei  01  under  a  conviction  of  what  we 
ait,  and  under  the  gracious  influence  of 
the  Divine  Spirit  anindlati-s  us  into 
Ihe  divine  image.  Let  it  suffice,  there 
fore,  to  uy,  that,  lUougb  we  are  cer- 
tain that  God  cannot  be  operated  on,  or 
aioved  as  a  fellow-creature  nay ;  that 
though  we  cannot  iuforni  him  ot  any 
tiling  be  does  not  know,  nor  add  any 
thin^  to  his  essential  and  glorious  per- 
fcctioDii,  by  any  services  of  ours;  yet 
we  should  remember  that  he  has  ap- 
pdnted  this  aa  a  mean  to  accomplish 
end ;  that  he  has  commanded  us  to  t 
gage  in  this  important  duty,  I  The»s. 
17 ;  that  he  has  promisetl  his  Spirit 
uaiit  us  in  it,  Horn.  viii.  26  i  that  the 
Bible  abounds  with  numerous  antwcr^ 
to  prayer ;  and  that  the  promise  still 
relates  to  all  wl.o  iirny,  that  tmswers 
■hall  be  given.  Mntt.  vii.  T.  I'm.  1.  13. 
Luke,  xviii.  1,  See.  I'hil.  iv.  6,  7.  Jame^ 
V.  16.  IViltim,  /ftnrij,  IValtt.  on 
PraytT  ;  Tomnteni/'ii  /I'lne  Hcrmoru  on 
Prat/tr ;  Paley'a  Mot.  I'fdl.  vol,  ii.  p. 
31 ;  Ata*on'i  Sludml  and  Patlor,  p. 
87;  WoOattoa't  Rel.  of  Mil.  p.  \21. 
134 ;  H.  Moore  on  EMealtan,  ch  i. 
vnl.  ii.  Banow'i  Warkt,  vol.  i.  ser.  li ; 
Smith't  Sytttirt  of  prayer ;  Scamti'i 
Sermon  on  Family  lieligien. 

PREACHER,    one    who    di^icourses 
publicly  on  religious  uitgecls.    bei 
liclea    Declauatioh,   ELoquF. 
MlHiSTKH.  and  !>kbkon. 

PREACHING  is  the  dtscourdng 
publicly  on  any  religious  subject.  It  is 
iinposiible,  in  tbe  compass  oltbis  work, 
to  give  a  complete  history  of  this  ar- 
tical  from  the  beginning  down  to  the 
pieicnt  day.  This  must  be  considcrcti 
*■  a  (teudrratum  in  theological  learn- 
ing. Mr.  Hotnnson,  in  his  second  w 
lume  of  Cluude's  Eiaay,  has  prefixed 
a  brief  dissertation  on  this  suhject,  a-' 
abridgment  of  which  we  khall  here  ir 
Bcrt,  with  a  few  cccavonal  alterations 

From  the  aacred  t«cords  we  leam 
that,  when  men  began  to  associate  for 
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:h  prophnitd,  lude,  14,  15.  We 
have  a  vrry  short  accuimt  of  this  pro- 
phet and  his  doctrine:  enough,  how- 
ever, tu  convince  us  that  he  taught  the 
principal  truths  of  natural  and  rivealed 
rcligiun.  Conviction  of  sin  was  in  his 
doctrine,  and  communii<n  with  God  was 
exemplified  in  hiscoiduct.  Gen.  v.  ::4. 
Heb  xi.  i,  6.  From  the  days  of  Enoch 
to  the  time  of  Mnses,  each  patriarch 
worshipped  Gnd  with  his  family  -,  pro- 
bably several  a»embli.d  at  new  moons, 
and  alternately  instructed  the  whole 
company. — Noah,  it  is  said,  was  il 
fireachtr  of  righteousness,  2  Pet.  ii.  5. 1 
Pet.  iii.  19,  '-'0.  Abraham  commanded 
his  household  after  him  to  keep  the 
way  of  the  Lnrd,  and  to  do  justice  and 
judgmeui,  (ien.  xviii.  19:  and  Jacob, 
when  his  house  lapsed  to  idolatry,  re- 
monstrated against  it,  atMl  exhorted  them 
and  all  that  were  with  him  to  put  away 


chisedeck,  also  we  may  consider  as  the 
father,  the  prince,  and  the  priest  of  his 
people,  publishing  the  glad  ddings  of 
peace  and  lalvaticn.  Gen.  xviii.  Heb.  vi:{ 
Moses  was  a  most  eminent  prophet 
and  preacher,  raised  up  by  the  authority 
of  (ii.d.  and  by  whom,  it  is  said,  came 
the  lam,  John,  i.  17.  This  great  man  bad 
mud)  at  heart  the  promulgadon  of  his 
doctrine  ;  he  directed  it  to  be  inscribed 
ou  pillars,  to  be  transcribed  in  books, 
and  til  be  taught  both  in  public  and  pri- 
vau;  by  word  of  mouth,  ijeut.  xxviii.  tl. 
Deut.  vi.  9.  Dcut  XX9U.  19.  Dcut.  xvU. 
18.  Numb.  v.  23.  Deut.  iv,  9.  Himself 
set  tbe  example  of  each  ;  and  how  he 
and  Aaron  sermonized,  we  may  see  by 
several  parts  ofhis  writings.  The  first 
discourse  was  heard  with  profound  re- 
verence and  attention ;  tlie  last  was 
both  uttered  and  received  in  raptures, 
Ex.  iv.  31.  Diut.  xxxiii.  7,  6.  Public 
preaching  dues  not  appear  under  thia 
cEConr.my  to  have  been  attached  to  the 
ptiesthoud:  priests  were  not  officially 
preachers  ;  and  we  have  innnmerablti 
instances  nf  discourses  delivered  in  reli- 
gious lusemblies  by  men  of  other  tribes 
besides  that  of  Levi,  Ps.  Ixviii.  11. 
Joshun  was  an  Ephraiaiitei  but  beinK 
lull  of  the  spirit  ot  wisdom,  he  gathered 
the  tribes  to  Shechem,  and  harangued 
the  people  nf  God,  Drut.  xxxiv.  9. 
Johliua  xxxiv.  Solomon  was  a  prince 
nfthe  house  of  Judah.  Amos  a  herdsman 
nf  l'eko« ;  yet  both  were  preachers, 
and  one  a*  last  was  a  prophet,  1  Kings 
ii.  Amos  .ii.  14,  13.  When  the  inw- 
rant  notions  of  Pagans,  the  vices  of  their 
pTKCtice,  and  the  idoUtiy  of  their  pi«. 
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rioils  incorporated  into  the  Jewibh  reli- 
gion by  the  princes  of  that  nation,  the 
jirophets   and  all  the  seers  protested 
against  this  apostasy,   and  they  were 
persecuted    for  so    doing.      Shemaiah 
preached   to  Rehoboam,   the   princes, 
and  all  the   people,   at   Jerusalem,   2 
Chrnn.    xii.   5,    Azariah   and    Hanani 
preached  to  Asa  and  his  army,  2  Chron 
XV.  1,  &c.  xvi.  7.    Micaiah  to  Ahab. 
Some  of  them  opened  schools,  or  houses 
of  instruction,  and  there  to  their  disci- 
ples they  taught  the  pure  religion  (1 
Moses.     At  Naioth,  in  the  suburbs  uf 
Ramab,  there  was  one,   where  S.iiii'i. 
dwelt;  there   was  another  at  Ji rich. . 
and  a  third  at  Bethel,  to  which  Elijali 
and  Elisha  often  resorted     Thither  the 
people    went  on  sabbath  days   and   at 
new  moons,  and  received  public  lessons 
of  piety  and  morality,  1  Sam.  xix.  18. ' 
2   Kings   ii.   3.   5.    2    Kings   iv.    3,    3. 
Through  all  this  period  there  was  u  dti- 
mal  confusion  of  the  useful  ordinance  of 
public  preaching.    Sometimes  they  had 
no  open   vision,   and  the  word  of  the 
Lord  was  precious  or  scarce :  the  peo- 
ple heard  it  only  now  and  then.    At| 
other  times  they   were    left    without  | 
a  teaching  priest,  and  without  law.  And 
at  other  seasons  again,  itinerants,  both 
princes,  priests,  and  Levites,  were  sent 
through  all  die  country  to  ciiny  the 
book  of  the  law,  and  to  teach  in  the 
cities.    In  a  word,  preaching  Nourished 
when  pure  religion  grew ;   and  whi  n 
the  last  decayed,  the    first  was  bup 
pressed.    Moses  had  not  ap():(ipriatod 
preaching  to  any  order  of  men :    ijcr  | 
sons,  places,  times,  and  m.'.m.or?,  WLrei' 
all  left  open  and  discrctior.al.     Many  of  Ii 
the  discourses  were  i)rtached  in  c:i:i;ps  i 
and  courts,  in   streets,   schools,   cities,  - 
and  villages,  sometimes  with  jp-eatcom 
posure  and  coolness,  at  other  tinjes  with 
vehement  action  and  rapturous  energy  ; 
sometimes  in  a  plain  blunt  style,  at  oititr 
times   in  all  the  mai^nificierit  pomp    of 
Eastern  Allegory     On  some  orcasions, 
the  preachers  appeared  in  public  with 
visible  signs,  with  implements  of  war,  i 
yokes  of  slavery,  or  something  adapted 
to  their  subject.    They  gave  lectures  on 
these,   held  them  up  to  view,  ginled 
them  on,  broke  them  in  piects,  rent 
their  garments,  rolled  in  the  dust,  and 
endeavoured,  by  aU   the  methods  they 
could  devise  agreeable  to  the  customs 
of  their  country,  to  impress  the  minds 
of  their  auditors  with  the  nature   arid  } 
importance  of  their  doctrines.    These 
men  were  highly  tst'-emid  by  the  pious 
part  of  the  nation  ;  and  princes  thought 
proper  to  keep  seers  and  others,  who 
were  scribes,  who  read  and  expounded 


the  law,  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  ^9,  JO.  xxxv. 
15.  Hence  i'alsr  prophets,  bad  men 
who  found  it  worth  while  to  affect  to  be 
gord,  crowned  the  courts  of  princes. 
Jezettt^,  an  idolatress,  had  four  hundred 
prophets  of  Baal ;  and  Ahab,  a  pretend- 
ed worshipper  of  Jehovah,  had  as  many 
pretended  prophets  of  his  own  profes- 
sion, 2  Chron.  xviii.  5. 

When  the  Jews  were  carried  captive 
into  Babylon,  the  prophets  who  were 
with  them  inculcated  the  piinciples  of 
religion,  and  endeavoured  to  poHOB 
their  mi  'Is  with  an  aversion  to  iddatry ; 
and  to  th'j  success  of  preaching  we  ms^' 
attribute  the  re -conversation  of  the  Jews 
to  the  belief  and  worship  of  one  God ;  a 
conversioi  that  remains  to  this  da^. 
The  Jews  have  since  fallen  into  homd 
crimes ;  but  they  have  never  since  this 
period  lapsed  into  idolatry,  Hoeea,  2d 
and  3d  chap.  Ezekiel  3d,  3d,  and34lh 
chap.  There  were  not  wanting,  how- 
ever, multitudes  of  false  prophets  amoog 
them,  whose  characters  are  strikingly 
delineated  by  the  true  prophets,  suid 
which  the  reader  may  see  in  the  13th 
chapter  of  Ezekicl,  56th  kaiah,  3jd 
Jeremiah.  When  the  seventy  yean  d 
the  captivity  were  expired,    the  nod 

Sirophets  and  preachers,  Zerubbabd, 
oshua,  Haggai,  and  others,  having  ca- 
fidence  in  the  word  of  God,  and  aspiring 
after  their  natural,  civil,  and  religions 
rights  endeavoured  by  all  means  to  ex- 
tricate themselves  and  their  countr}*- 
men  from  ihat  mortifying  ktate  into 
which  the  crimes  of  their  ancestors  had 
brought  them.  They  wept,  fasted, 
pray^-d,  preached,  prophesied,  and  at 
length  prevailed.  The  chii-f  instro- 
menis  were  Ntrhemiah  and  £^ra:thr 
first  wjis  governor,  and  reformed  their 
civil  btate ;  the  last  was  a  scribe  of  the 
law  of  the  God  of  heaven,  and  addrett- 
ed  himself  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  is 
which  he  rendered  the  noblest  service 
to  his  country,  and  to  all  posterity.  He 
collected  and  collated  manuscripts  of 
the  s:icrcd  writings,  and  arranged  and 
published  the  holy  canon  in  its  present 
form.  To  this  he  added  a  second  woii 
as  necessary  as  the  former :  he  revived 
the  new-modelled  public  preaching, 
and  exemplified  his  plan  in  his  ovn 
person.  1  he  Jews  had  almost  lot  in 
the  seventy  year's  captivity  their  origi- 
nal language:  that  was  now  become 
dead  -,  and  they  spoke  a  jargon  made  op 
^:f  their  own  lanji^uage  and  that  of  the 
Chalf!eaits  and  other  nations  with  whom 
they  have  been  confounded.  Formerly 
preachers  had  only  explained  suJ^ect* » 
now  they  were  obliged  to  explain  wordi; 
words  which,  in  the  sacred  code,  were 
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Ixcomc  cbsolete.  equivncal,  or  dead.  <)  public  iireadiing  was  iinivcrs;il ;  syns- 
Honaes  werennw  npcneil.  not  tor  ccre-|  gfigus  were  mukiplic!,  vast  nuniii<;rs 
monial  woi-shi|i,  us  sactiticing.  fnr  timattondcd,  and elrlenundntiFrH  were  ap' 
was  CflTiKnri)  tothe  tcmpleibut  for  mo-llpainied  fur  the  purpose  of  onlcr  nnd 
ral    obrdience.  as  prayin);,  prc:ichiii);.  I  instnictloa. 

rtadini;  the  law,  divine  W'irsliip.  and  mi- h  'I'Ul'  m*a;  o.tcbratcd  preaclur  that 
cial  duties.  TttCM;  liouus  were  culled  |  arnsc  bi'fiirc  the  apjiearancc  of  Jesu!i 
^iHSOj^cs ;  tlie  |>cnp!e  reiiaired  thither ;,  Christ  was  J'jhn  the  Baptist.  He  was 
moraing  and  cvniiittrw  prayer;  and|ic><(n)ni$!ilencd  from  heaven  to  Ik  the 
on  tabluths  and  fe«ttvalH  the  law  was  jharbJnXFr  of  the  Messiah.  He  took 
read  and  expnunded  in  them  We  have  |  Klijah  for  ills  miHlel  i  and  as  the  tinti<;s 
B  short  but  Ijcautiriil  descriiition  of  the  [i  were  ' '■  '■'—•' — 


manner  of  Ezr.Vs  first  prenc'iinij,  Nc- 
hemiah,  vilL  Upwiirds  of  fihf  thnU' 
Bind  peii{de  aswmbled  in  a  street,  or 
lante  square,  near-  the  WaterRate.  It 
was  early  in  tlie  mnrnin^  of  a  sabbath 
day  A  |iulpit  of  wotid,  in  the  fushiim 
of  a  small  Imver,  w.is  pliictd  there  on 
purpose  fiir  the  prearher ;  aiKl  thin  tur- 
ret wassuppirtfdby  a  scuffiW,  ortem- 
l»nTary  Rallei^-,  where,  in  a  wing  on  the 
Tif;ht  hand  ot  ttie  pulp;t,  sat  ux  of  the 
principal  preachers ;  and  in  another,  on 
the  left  seven,  'rhirieen  other  princi- 
pal teachers,  and  many  Levitrs,  were 
present  rImioo  scaffolds  erected  for  the 
purpose,  alternately  to  I'fficl.ite.  When 
Esra a>icended  the  pulpit,  he  produced 
and  opened  the  Imok  of  the  Inw,  and  the 
whole  conin'CRation  instaiilly  rose  up 
from  their  seats,  and  sioixl.  Then  he 
offered  up  prayer  and  praise  tn  Gud, 
the  (wople  bowing  their  lieads,  and  wor- 
shipptnf;  the  Lord  with  their  faces  to 
the  ground  ;  anil,    at  the    ctoiie  of  the 

[irayer,  with  uiiltfted  hnnds,  tliey  solcmn- 
y  prnnniinccii.  Amen,  Amen.  Then, 
bU  staniltnt;.  l'-Kr:i,  assisted  at  times  by 
the  LevitcE,  lead  the  law  iliitinctly, 
save  the  sense,  :ind  caused  them  to  nn- 
iterstand  the  n-adinR.  The  sermons  i!e. 
livered  so  affected  Hie  hearers,  that  they 
wept  excessively  ;  and  about  noon  the 
■orrow  became  so  exubernnt  and  im- 
meaaurahlc,  that  it  was  tlinught  nccrs- 
tary  by  theBovetm>r,thepreiicher,aiid 
the  Levites,  lo  restr.iin  it.  (In  ynur 
way.  said  they:  eat  tlie  lal,  drink'  the 
sweet,  send  pnninnv  unto  them  f'lr  whom 
nothing  is  prep:ircd.  Tlie  wise  and  l.e- 
nevolent  seiitimetit*  of  th?i>i;  nnlile  snuls 
were  imbiberl  by  the  whole  ciii)|;ret;a- 
tton,  anrl  fifty  thousand  tro-.ibled  hearts 
were  calmed  in  a  moment.  Hume  they 
returned,  to  eat,  tn  driiik,  to  send  por- 
tions, and  In  make  minh,  brcauw  thry 
had  nnderstoul  the  words  that  were  i* 
dared  unto  them.    Flatn  was  alive 


what    WIS  Xennplion  or  DemoUhcnes, 
or  any  of  the  l^attan  orators,  in  com|>.-i. 


'   much  like  those  in  wlii<-li 


jtliat  pn'piiet  lived,  he  clii>se  a  dortrine 
aiid  a  method  very   much   resembUiif; 
I  those  of  that  venerable  man.    His  sub- 
ijects  were  few,  plain,  and  iniportatit. 
His  style  was  vehement,  images  bold, 
his  deportment  solemn,  his  actinns   ea- 
ger,   and  his  morals    strict;   but    this 
bright  mnmingsiar  gave   way  to  the 
'!|ustriuus  Sun   of   Kighteousnesl,  who 
low  arose  on  a  benighted  world.    Jesus 
Christ  certnitily  was    the    [n-ince    of 
preachers.    Who  e.an  but  admire  the 
^ilnpticity  an<l  ni.tjcsty  of  his  style,  the 
beauty  (.f  his  images,  the  alttrnaie  soft- 
"  lid  severity   of  his  address,  the 
of  his  subjects,  the  gracefulness 
deportment,  and  the  indefatiga- 
blrntss   of  his   zeal !    Let   the   reader 
charm  and  solace  himself  in  the  study 
and  contemplation  of  the  chnracter,  ex- 
cellency, and   dignity   cf  this  hes:   tf 
preachem,  a.s  he  will  find  them  delinea- 
ted by  the  evangelists. 
The  apostleii  cx.ictly  copied  tlicir  di. 
It  Master,      I'hey  formed  multitudes 
religious  societies,  and   were  abun- 
dantly succcfsfiit  ii;  thi'irlabiHirs.   They 
confined  thi'ir  attention  tn  rcli^on,  anil 
left  the  sclionl  Ui  dispute,  and  politicians 
to  hitrigiie.   The  diictiines  they  preach- 
ed, they  ^upp.irted  entiit  ly  by  evidrnce: 
ithcr  had  nnr  refjuired  such  as- 
•:  as  human  laws  or  worldly  po- 
licy, the  eloquence  of  the  schools  or  tbe 
or  of  arms,  the  charm  of  money  or 
tricks  of  mdesmcn,  couhl  alTord 
them. 

The  apostles  bring  dead,  every  thing 
camu  to  pass  as  they  had  foretold,  liie 
whole  Christian  system  underwent  a 
miserable!  r.hinge ;  preaching  shared 
tlie  fate  of  other  institutions,  and  this 
glory  of  the  primitive  church  was  now 
generally  di-grneratrd.  ilwise  writers 
whom  we  call  the  Fathers,  however, 
held  lip  tn  view  by  some  as  models  of 
imitatim,  dn  not  deserve  that  indlscri- 
minate  praise  ascribed  to  them.  Chris- 
lianily.  it  is  true,  is  found  in  their 
writiiict;  hut  how  sndly  incorporated 
with  Pagan  philotiophy  and  Jewish  al- 
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tiuiiity  was  maintained,  ihouRh  under  .that  followed,  when  metaphysical  rea- 
gradual  decay,  durinf;  the  first  three  I  s(ining;s,  mystical  divinity,  yea,  Aristo- 
cciituries.    The  next  five  centuries  pro-j  telian  categories,  and  reading  the  lives 


duccd  many  pious  and  t- xccUcitt  preadi- 
crs    both    in    the    Latin   and  Greek' 
churchts,  though    the  doctrine   conti- 
nued to  degenerate.    The  Greek   pul-j 
pit  was  adorned   with   some  eloquent, 
orators.    Dasil,  bishop  of  Cxsarca,  John 


of  saints,  wei*e  substituted  in  the  place 
of  sermons.   The  pulpit  became  a  staget 
where  ludicrcHis  priests  obtained   the 
vulgar  luugh  by  the  lowest  kind  of  wit, 
especially  at  the  festivals  of  Christmas 
and  Easter  • 
Chrysostnm,  preacht^r  at  Aittioch,  andij     But  the  glorious  reformation  was  the 
afterwards  patriarch  (ashe  was  called)  |  offspring  of  preaching,  by  which  man- 
of Constanunoplc,  and  Gregnr}'  Nazian-ikind  were  informed:  there  waiastan* 


7.en,   who  all  flourished   in  the  fourth 
century,  seem  to  have  led  the  fashion  of 


dard,  and  the  religion  of  the  times  was 
put  to  trial  by  it.    The  avidity  of  the 


preaching  in  the  Greek  church :  Jerome  ,;  common  people  to  read  Scripture,  and 
and  Augustin  did  the  bame  in  the  Latin,  [to  hear  it  expounded,  was  wonderfol; 
church.  For  some  time,  preaching  was  |  and  tht;  Papists  were  so  fully  convinced 
common  to  bishops,  elders,  deacons, ;  of  the  l^entrfit  of  frequent  public instmc- 
and  private  brethren  in  the  primitive  ijtion,  that  they  who  were  justly  called  fw- 
church :  in  pn)cess.  it  was  restrained  to' \/ircac/ii?tff  firelaiea,  and  whose  pulpiu, 
the  bishop,  and  to  such  as  he  should  ap-  ji  to  use  an  expression  ot  Latimer,  nad 
point.  They  called  thi^  appointment'!  been  beU»  ^vitltout  cla/ifim  fornunj  9k 
ordination  ;  and  at  last  attached  I  know .  long  year,  were  obliged  for  shame  to  set 
nut  what  ideas  of  mystfry  and  influt^nce  :,  up  i*egular  preaching  again, 
to  the  word,  and  of  dominion  to  the  bi-  \\  The  church  of  Rome  has  produced 
shop  who  pronounced  it.  When  a  bi-  :  some  great  preachers  since  the  fefomia- 
shop  or  preacher  travelled,  he  claimed  ;tion.  but  not  equal  to  the  reformed 
no  authority  to  exercise  the  duties  of   preachers ;   and   a   question   naturally 


much  in  pulpit  action ;  the  greater  part  i  of  the   reformed,   which  was   geneni, 
used  very  moderate  and  sober  gesture,  .'national,  universal  lefrmatinn. 


They  delivered  their  sermons  all  ex-  .■  In  the  darkest  times  of  popery  there 
tempore,  while  there  were  notaries  who  ]'■  had  arisen  now  and  then  some  famcns 
took  down  what  they  said.  Sermons  in  I  popular  preachers,  who  had  zealoos^ 
those  days  were  all  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  v  mveighed  against  the  vices  of  their 
The  Greeks  preacWed  in  Greek,  the  |;  times,  and  whose  sermons  had  produced 
Latins  in  Latiti.  Tliey  did  not  preach  j  sudden  and  amazing  effects  on  their  au* 
by  the  clock  (so  to  speak,)  but  W(^re !  ditors:  but  all  these  effects  had  died 
short  or  long  as  they  saw  occasion,  !i  away  with  the  preachers  who  produced 
though  an  hour  was  about  the  usual  |  them,  and  all  things  had  gone  back  into 
tim-.  Sermons  xvere  generally  both  I  the  old  state.  Law,  learning,  commerce, 
preached  and  h:>ard  standing ;  but  some-  ;  society  at  large,  had  not  been  improvrd. 
times  both  speaker  and  auditors  sat,  ,— Herea  new  sci?ti<- opens ;  preachers 
especially  the  aged  andtheinHrm.  The  ;  arise  less  p  ipukr,  perhaps  less  indefa- 
fathers  were  fond  of  allegory ;  for  Ori  ;!  tigable  and  exemplary  :  their  sertnoa* 
gen,  that  everlasting  allegorizcr,  had  i;  produce  less  striking  immediate  effects; 
set  them  the  example.  Before  preach- Land  yet  their  auditors  go  away,  and 
ing.  the  preacher  usually  went  into  a  j!  agree' by  whnle  nations  to  reform.' 
vestry  to  pray,  and  afterwards  to  speak  •;  Jerome  Savonarola.  Jerome  Nami. 
to  such  as  came  to  salute  him.  HeJiCapistran.  Connecte,  and  many  others, 
prayed  with  his  eyes  shut  in  the  pulpit,  v  had  produced  by  their  sermons  great 
The  first  word  the  preacher  uttered  to  .\  immediate  effct:ts.  When  Connecie 
the  people,  when  he  ascend^'d  the  pul-'  preached,  the  ladies  lowered  their  head- 
pit,  was  "  Peace  l)e  with  you"  or  "  'I'he  .  dresses,  and  committed  r|uilled  caps  I?' 


grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  love 
of  God,  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy 


hundreds  to  the  flames.     When  Narni 
;  tanpht  the  populace  in  Lent,  Ir.^m  the 


Ghost,  be  with  you  all ;"  to  which  the  i  pulpits  of  Kome,  half  the  city  wentfroo 
assembly  at  first  added,  "  Amen:'*  and, '.  his  sermons,  crying  along  the  streets 
in  after  times,  they  answered,  *'  And  |^  Lord  /kti^c  mercy  iifion  us  ;  Cfiritt  hsi^ 
with  thy  spirit,"  Degenerate,  however,  [tncrcij  uf\on  us;  so  that  in  only  one  pas- 
as  these  days  were  in  comparison  with  sion  week,  two  thousand  crowns  wmih 
those  of  the  apostles,  yet  they  were  gold-  I  of  ropes  were  sold  to  make  scourjes 
en  ages  in  compatison  wUh  the  times '' with  ;  and  when  he  preached  before  (br 
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p.ipe  to  cardinal!  andbisbopt,  end  paint-  ;| 
-cd  the  crime  of  nrm-RsidcncciniU  ownlj 
colours,  he  frighuncd  thirty  or  forty  ji 
bishops,  nhoheard  him,  inita nil jr home , 
to  their  dlocesMi  In  the  polpit  of  the  i 
UDiTenity  of  Salamanca  heiiiduced  right  i! 
bundred  sludents  to  quit  all  worily 
pnapects  of  hnnour,  riches,  and  ptea- . 
nim,  and  to  became  penilent>  In  di~ 
Ten  monasteriEi.  Some  of  this  clasi 
were  martyn  too.  We  know  the  fate 
of  Savonarola,  and  more  might  be  add- 
ed :  but  all  lamented  the  momentaiy 
duratioD  of  the  effects  produced  bj  their 
labeun.  Nanil  himselt  was  so  discusCed 
with  hiioffice,thatherennunced  preach- 
ing, and  ahtit  himself  up  in  his  cell  to 
mourn  over  his  irreclaimable  contempo- 
ntie«;  for  tashopi  went  back  to  court, 
and  rope-makers  lajr  idle  a{^ain. 

Our  rrformers  taught  all  the  good 
doctrines  which  had  hern  taught  by 
these  men,  and  thi^Bddpd  two  or  three 
more,  by  which  thej- laid  the  axe  to  the 
root  of  apoatacy,  and  produced  general] 
relormation.  Instead  of  appearing  to' 
popes,  and  canons,  and  founders,  and  ] 
fatben,  they  only  qiinlttl  them  and  re-| 
ferred  their  auditors  to  ilie  Holy  Scrip-; 
turea  for  law.  I'ope  Leo  X.  did  not! 
know  this  when  he  told  1'rierio.  whoi 
axnpluned  of  Luther's  heren'.  Friar  ^ 
Maritn  hod  a  fine  genius  !  'l"hey  also 
taught  the  people  what  little  Ihey  knew 
of  ChrUlian  liberty  ;  and  sn  led  them , 
intaabelief  that  they  might  follow  theirl 
aim  ideas  in  religion,  wiihnut  the  con- 1 
sent  of  a  confessir,  a  dii<cesBn,  a  pope.  \ 
or  a  council.  Thiy  went  farther,  and; 
laid  the  stresa  of  all  religion  on  /untifii'  i 
ing  faiih.  This  (rfiliccri  tlie  people  to 
get  acquainted  with  Chrii^t,  the  object 
nf  their  faith;  ami  ihui  lht:>-  were  led  r 
into  the  knonled^  of  a  character  altn-  ir 
l^ether  different  Irom  what  they  saw  inil 
their  old  guides;  a  th^mcier  which  it'| 
is  inipanible  to  know,  and  not  to  admire  \ 
and  imitate.  The  nUl  p.ipal  popular : 
sermons  had  gone  olf  like  a  charge  off! 
^luvpowdcr,  producinif  uiilv  n  fright,  a  - 
liustle,  and  a  black  face  ;  laii  those  of  . 
the  neitv  leamin_i.'e,  as  the  mnnks called  i; 
them,  were  small  hearty  seeds,  which,  I 
beiiK  snwii  in  the  hoiirht  Ixarts  if  the :' 
multitude,  and  wateicd  with  the  dew  of ' 
heaven,  witly  veRctited,  :mrl  imper- ; 
c  ptibly  tinfoldeil  blossoms  and  fruits  of 
inrstimable  value. 

I'hCM:  eminent  servants  of  Christ  ex-  i; 
celled  in  various  tnicnis,  both  in  thej^ 
pidpitnnd  in  private.  Knox  came  down!' 
like  a  thunderstorm  ;  Calvin  resembled  ' 
a  whole  day's  set  rain;  Bi-xa  w.-is  a; 
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at  the  other,  and  without  ceremony  in- 
atnicted  the  people  in  rustic  style  from 
a  hollow  trrej  while  the  courtly  Ridl^ 
in  Mtin  and  fur  taught  the  same  princi- 
ples in  the  cathedral  of  the  metropolis. 
Cranmer,  though  a  timorous  man,  ven- 
tured to  give  king  Henry  the  Eiehth  a 
New  Testament,  with  the  label.  Whore- 
mongeri  andadulierert  God  vSl Judge; 
whilr  Knnx,  whosaid,  (Aere  wai  norAinf 
In  the  fileatani  face  of  a  lady  to  affray 
him,  assured  the  queen  of  Scots,  that, 
"  If  there  were  any  spark  of  the  ^irit 
of  God,  yea  of  honesty  and  wisdom  in 
her,  she  would  not  be  offended  with  his 
affirming  in  his  sermons,  that  the  di- 
vendons  of  her  court  were  diabolical 
crimes, — evidences  of  impiety  or  insa- 
nity." These  men  were  notall  accom- 
plished scholars ;  but  they  all  gave  proof 
enough  that  ihey  were  honest,  hearty, 
and  disinterested  in  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion. 

All  Europe  produced  great  and  ex- 
cellent preachers,  and  some  of  the  more 
studious  and  sedate  reduced  their artof 
pub'.ic  preaching  to  a  system  and  taught 
rules  of  a  good  sermon.  Rishn])  \Vtl- 
kins  enumerated,  in  1646,  upwards  of 
sixty  who  had  written  on  the  subject. 
Sevi-ral  of  thcsf  are  valuable  treatises, 
full  r,f  eilifyitif;  insiructiona  ;  but  all  are 
on  a  seHle  ton  large,  aitd.  iiy  affecting  to 
treat  of  the  whole  oRice  of  a  minister, 
,  leave  that  capital  branch,  public  preach, 
ing.  unfinished  and  vague. 

(ine  of  the  most  inipurtaiit  articles  of 
'  pulpit  science,  that  which  gives  life  and 
■  cnerey  ti>  all  the  rest,  ami  without  which 
all  the  rest  are  nothing  but  a  vain  pa- 
[  rade,  is  either  t^eglected  or  ej^loded  in 
rail  these  treatises.  !t  is  essential  to  the 
I  ministration  of  the  divine  word  bv  pub- 
\  lie  pre.-ichiag,  that  preachers  be  allowed 
'  to  f»i'm  principles  of  their  own,  and 
that  ihtir  sermons  contain  their  real 
I  sentiments,  the  fnuts  of  their  own  in- 
'  teiw  thought  and  meditation,  freach- 
.  iof;  CAnnot  be  in  a  good  state  in  tlrase 
;  rjimmunitiet,  where  the  shameful  traf- 
fic of  buying  and  selling  manuscript  ser- 
mons is  carried  on.  Mori-ovcr.  all  the 
animating  cncauragements  that  arise 
fllim  afrn'  tnihiasiieil  choice  nf  tlie  peo- 
ple, and  from  iheir  uiicmitaniinateil,  dis- 
intensted  apjilause,  should  be  left  open 
to  stimulate  a  t^enenws  ynuth  to  exneL 
Commatid  a  man  tu  utter  what  he  has 
iclination  tii  pivipagaie,  and  what  he 
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and  you  pass  a  sentence  of  death  on  all 
he  says.  He  does  decUlin;  but  all  is 
languid  and  cold,  and  he  lays  liis  system 
out  as  an  undertaker  docs  the  dead. 

Since  the  reformers  we  have  had 
multitudes  who  have  entered  into  their 
views  wich  disintrrt-sti'diifS!)  a>id  suc- 
cess; and,  in  the  pri  sent  timi  s,  t>>th  in 
the  church  and  aunjiig  dissenters,  nantes 
could  be  mentioned  which  would  d'l 
honour  to  any  nation  ;  for  though  there 
are  too  many  wild  do  not  fill  up  that 
important  station  with  proprriionaie 
piety  and  talents,  yet  we  have  m'li  who 
are  conspicuous  for  their  cxltrnt  o\ 
knowledge,  depth  of  cxptfrience,  ori- 
ginality of  thtnight,  fervency  ot  zeal, 
consistency  of  deportment,  and  great 
usefulness  in  the  Christian  church.  May 
their  numbers  still  be  increased,  and 
their  excnions  in  the  cause  of  tniih  be 
eminently  crowned  with  the  (!ivinf  bless 
ing  !  Sue  RobinsorCa  Ciaudc,  v;'l.  ii.  pre- 
fac5;;  and  books  recommended  under 
article  Minister. 

PRE  AD  A  MITE,  a  denomination 
given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 
conceived  by  some  perple  to  have  livtd 
before  Adam. 

Isaac  de  la  Pereyra,  in  165J,  publish- 
ed a  book  to  evince  the  reality  of  Prenda- 
mites,  by  which  he  gained  a  considera- 
ble numljcr  of  proselytes  to  the  («))inion  ; 
but  thi'  answer  A  Demarcts,  professor 
of  theology  at  Groningen,  published  the 
year  following,  put  a  stop  to  iis  pro- 
gress, though  Pereyra  made  a  reply. 

His  system  was  this.  The  .Ti  ws  he 
calls  Adamites^  and  supposes  them  to 
have  issued  from  Adam  ;  and  gives  the 
title  Prradamites  to  tlu*  Gentiles  whom 
he  supposes  to  have  bsen  a  Innj;  time 
before  Adam.  But  this  beipg  express- 
ly contrary  to  the  first  words  of  Gene- 
sis, Pereyra  had  recourse  to  the  fabu- 
lous antiquities  of  the  Ej^yptians  and 
Chaldeans,  and  to  some  idle  rabbins, 
who  imaRined  there  had  Ixren  another 
world  before  that  described  by  Moses. 
He  was  apprehended  by  the  inquisition 
in  Flanders,  and  very  roughly  used, 
though  in  the  ser\icc  of  the  dauphin. 
But  he  appealed  from  their  sentence  to 
Home,  whither  he  went  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  VH.,  and  where  he  printed 
a  retraction  of  his  bo<ik  of  PreadJim- 
ites. 

The  arguments  against  the  Preadam 
ites  are  these.  'J^he  sacred  historv  of 
Moses  assures  us  that  .\dam  and  Eve 
were  the  first  persons  that  were  created 
on  the  earth.  Gen.  i.  Co.  (Jen.  ii.  7.  Our 
Saviour  confirmed  this  when  lie  said, 
"From  the  beginning  of  the  rreaticn 
f»od   made   them.  n>?Ac  aud  i  *nniv.'' 


Mark  x.  0.  It  is  undeniable  that  he 
speaks  this  of  Adam  and  Eve,  because 
in  the  next  verse  he  uses  the  same  words 
as  Uiose  in  Gen.ii.  24.  "  Therefore  bhall 
u  man  leave  his  father  and  mother,  and 
cleave  unto  his  wife."  It  is  also  clear 
from  Gen.  iii.  20,  where  it  is  said,  that 
'*  Adam  called  his  wif 's  name  Eve,  be- 
cause she  WHS  the  mother  ofcdl  living  ;•* 
that  is,  she  was  V  e  source  and  root  of 
all  men  and  wonten  in  the  world ;  which 
plainly  intimates  that  there  was  no  other 
woman  th>it  was  such  a  mother.  Fi- 
nally, Adam  is  expressly  called  twice, 
by  the  apostle  Paul,  ihtjlrat  man,  1 
Cor.  XV.  45.  47. 

PRECEPT,  a  rule  given  by  a  sope- 
rior :  a  direction  or  command.  Tht 
/ince/ict  of  reliction,  says  Saurin,  areas 
essential  as  the  doctrinch  ;  and  retigioo, 
will  as  certainly  sink  if  the  morality  be 
subverted  as  if  the  theology  be  under- 
mined. The  doctrines  are  only  pro- 
posed to  us  as  the  ground  of  oor  duty. 

Sec  DOCTRINK. 

PREDESriNAHlANS,  dioK  who 
l)elieve  in  prcdtrsti nation.    See  Prkbes- 

I    TINATION. 

I      PREDESTINA  TK  )N'  is  the  decree 
of  God,  whereby  he  hath  for  his  own 
glory  foreordained  nhatt-ver  conies  to 
pass.    The  ve  1 1)  predestinate  is  of  Lttin 
firiginal   (/:ritdestino,)    and  signifies  in 
th.'it  tongue  to  delilx-ratc    before-hand 
with  one*s  self  how  one  :%hall  act  and. 
in  consequence  of  such  deliberation  to 
constitute,    fore-ordain,     and   predeter- 
mine, where,  when,  how,  and  by  whom 
any  thing  shall  l>e  done,  and  to  what  end 
it  shall  be  done.    So  tlic  Greek  word 
rrttcu^v,  which  exactly  answen  to  thr 
English   word  predestinate,   and  is  ren- 
dered by  it,  signifies  to  resolve  befmt- 
j  hand  with  one's  self  what  shall  bedooe. 
I  and  before  the  thing  resolved  on  b  ac- 
I  tually  efiected  -.  to  appoint  it  to  seme 
'  certain  use,  and  direct  it  to  some  dtfter- 
I  minatc  end.    This  doctrine  has  been  thf 
.occasion  of  considerable   disputes  ind 
controversies  among  divines.    On  the 
one  side  it  has  been  observed,  that  it  i? 
'  imposible  to  reconcile  it  with  our  idev 
I  of  the  jutitkc  and  goodness  of  God,  ihit 
;  it  makes  God  to  be  the  author  of  iX^ 
i  destroys  moral  distinction,  and  rmdfr* 
'  all  our  effort s  useless.    PredestiiuriariS 
I  deny  these   consequences,    and  endea- 
i  viujr  to  prove  this  doctrine  from  the 
consideratioM  of  the  perfections  cf  the 
divitie  n-iture,  and  from  Scripture  testi- 
mony.   If  his  hi'.owledge,  s:iy  the»»  ^ 
infinite  and  unch:tn5;eAble.  he  mu^tha^' 
,  known  every  thing  from  eternity.   M  *f« 
:  allow  the  attribute  of  prescienrf,  ^ 
"!''»*a  rf  .»  decrre  nsir.sr  rertainlv  t<  "^^ 
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Ucvetl  al^o ;  fur  bow  can  an  itcticn  tliat 
is  really  to  come  to  p^ss  l«  Icivaccn,  if 
it  be  not  deCcTmineilr  CiiO  knew  every 
thing  from  tlie  brsiiiiiin^  ;  Liul  iliis  he 
could  not  have  known  ii  hr  h»rl  nnt  so 
determined  it.  If,  aUu,  (<>xl  be  infinite- 
ly wise,  it  cannot  be  conccivi  d  that  be 
would  leavftthingsat  random,  aod  have 
no  plan.  He  i)  a  Gud  ul  order,  and  this 
order  he  obsErves  ai  strictly  in  the  mo- 
ral as  in  the  natural  world,  howcvir 
confused  things  may  Hppearlous  Ti> 
conceive  otherwise  of  Gtid,  ii  tn  drgrade 
him,  and  is  an  insult  tn  liis  [nrh  ctior.s. 
If  he,  then,  be  wise  and  uiichansealilF, 
HO  new  idea  or  purpose  can  arise  in  his 
mind ;  no  alteration  of  his  plan  cnn  take 
place,  upon  condition  nf  his  creatures 
acting  in  this  or  tliat  way.  To  s.-iy  that 
thil  doctrine  makes  him  the  author  of 
(in,  is  notJostiliabU.  We  all  allow  om- 
nipotence lobe  an  attribute  rf  Deity, 
and  that  by  tliia  attribute  he  could  have 
prevented  sin  from  cnieriiiE  into  the 
world,  had  he  chosen  it;  yet  we  see  he 
did  not,  Now  he  is  no  i»rre  the  au- 
thor u(  sin  in  one  case  lliun  the  ether. 
May  we  not  ask,  Why  dne$  he  suffer 
those  inequatities  of  Providence?  Why 
permit  whole  nations  t.>  lie  in  idolatry 
for  ages  t  Why  leavt  men  to  ihir  most 
cruel  barbarities!  Why  |ii>iiish  the  sins 
of  the  fathers  in  the  childnn.'  In  a 
word.  Why  permit  llic  world  at  larjje 
tu  be  subject  to  pains,  crosses,  lu»ses. 
cvili  of  even  kind,  and  that  f;>r  so  many 
thousands  of  years >  And,  >it.  will  any 
dare  call  the  Deiiy  tmjust*  Tlicfait  is, 
our  fiiute  minds  fcniw  but  little  ef  the 
nature  of  divine  juatii.:c,  or  any  other  of 
his auributei.  But.Mippusini;  ihere  are 
difficulties  in  this  subject  (jrd  uhat 
subject  is  without  ht)  the  Ifcripture ' 
abnindi  with  passuRes  which  M  once  ' 
pro\-e  the  doctrine,  Matt.  sxv.  .S4.  Kmn. 
viii  29, 30.  Ej,h.  i.  J,  fi.  1 1.  -'  Tim.  i. !'. 
2  lliesi.  ii.  1.5.  1  I'tt.  i.  1,  J.  Jiilin,  vi.  I 
3r.  lohn,  xvii.  2  to  it,  Hev,  xiii,  S.  Rev.  \ 
xvii.  8.  Dan.  iv,  :;s.  i  Thess.  v.  19. : 
Matt  xi.3&  Exod.iv.  31.  Prov.  xvi.  4-! 

Acts,  xiii.  48.    The  mor^l  u^eK  of  this]     „.  _, 

doctrine  are  these.  l.Ithidtsprlilefrnm  llramaiion.  Now  if  there  had  existed 
nian.~3.  Excludis  the  ilia  ot  chance.  |l  Ijcforw  this  time  nntliing  but  hi*  divine 
— 3.  Exalti  the  grace  of  (iud  — 4.  Hen-  I  luture,  this  divine  nature  cnuid  not  pro- 
dert  salvatirn  certnin.— 5.  Affi>ri1s  be- { perly  divest  itselt  of  any  e'ory.  I/tavc 
lie  vers  great  consolation  SeiDECHKts  fjflorifinl  /Jiec  on  earili ;  1  havt  finUhfd 
or  Gon  ;  Nlcbssitv  ;  King.  Totila-  \.llir  tuark  l/iou  gaxitl  me  to  do.  Jlnd 
dy.  CQtfirr,  and  Tuckrr.  oii  I'redcali-\\noTa.  0  Falhtr,  siorify  tliou  me  with 
nation i  Burncl on  17  jtn.  U'/uib<i  and\ thine  omittflf,  -unth  the  glory  mhick  I 
GUI  on  ihe  Five  P<ilnt»  ;  U'etUu'nV had  with  tber  bejarf  the  worid -uiat. — 
Pred.  nnudtrtd ;  Hiil't  Logica  tl'ft-  I  Ye  knom  the  grace  (four  Lord  Jetui 
tdetutt  I  fidnvrd*  on  the  Willi  £'olhUl\\CArut,  i  hat  though  he  vat  rifh.yl  Jbr 
on  the  Decreet;    Kdwardt't    frriiM^^our  aakea  he  become  floor,  that  ye 
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PiU>L:XISrENCE  OF  JESU9 
CHRIST,  is  his  existence  before  he 
iviis  b'rn  of  the  Virgin  Mar)'.  That  he 
really  did  exist  before  is  plain  from 
John,  iii.  13.  John,  vi,  50,  Sec  John,  xvii. 
John  viii.  m.  1  Jolin.  i,  4 :  but  there  are 
various  opinions  respecting  this  exist- 
ence. Some  acknowledge,  that  in  Je- 
sus Christ  there  is  a  divine  nature,  a  ra- 
tional soul,  and  a  iiuman  body,  Hia 
body,  tliey  thiiik,  was  formrd  in  Ihe 
Virgin's  womb ;  his  human  kuI,  thev 
suppose,  was  the  first  and  most  excel- 
lent of  all  the  works  of  God;  was 
brought  int'>  existence  before  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  and  subsisird  in  hap- 
py union  in  heaven  with  the  second  per- 
son ill  the  Godhead,  till  his  incarnation. 
These  divini-s  differ  from  those  called 
Arinns,  fiT  tlie  latter  ascribe  to  Christ 
only  a  created  deity,  whereas  the  former 
hold  his  true  and  proper  diviiiity :  they 
d.ffer  from  the  S<;ciiiians.  who  belieTC 
no  existence  of  Christ  before  his  incar- 
nation: theydiRer  from  the  Sabelliansr 
who  only  own  a  trinity  of  names:  they 
dilier  also,  from  the  generally  rec.ived 
<)l>inion,  which  is,  that  the  human  soul 
Ijegan  to  exist  in  his  mother's  womb,  in 
exact  confinmityto  that  likeness  unto 
his  brethren,  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks, 
IK-b,  ii.  17.  The  writers  in  favour  of 
the  pre-existence  o(  Jcsns  Christ's  hu- 
man soul  rcommend  their  thesis  by 
these  arguments. 

1.  Christ  is  represented  as  hh  Father's 
messeng'  I',  (.r  ani;el.  being  distinct  front 
his  Father,  stnt  by  his  F,ithvr  long  be- 
fiBV  his  iucamaiion,  to  perform  action* 
wiiich  wini  to  be  liw  low  for  the  dignity 
of  pure  Godhead.  Hie  appearances  of 
Chi'i^  tu  tlie  iiatriarchs  are  described 
like  the  apjKaranccsofan  angel,  or  man 
rerillv  distinct  from  God;  yit  such  a 
one,  in  whom  Gnd,  or  Julmvah,  had  a 
peculiar  indwelling,  or  with  whom  the 
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\  Christ,  when 

WCT-'.d.  i>  said,  in   several    ;. „ 

Scri|>ture,  tn  have  »live»t(.d  himself  of 
lome  gl-Ty  which  he  had  lx'f<:ri 
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be  said  of  God  that  he  became  poor :  he 
is  infinitely  self-sufficient ;  he  is  neces- 
sarily and  eternally  rich  in  perfections 
and  glories.  Nor  can  it  be  said  of  Christ 
as  man,  that  he  was  rich,  if  he  were  ne- 
ver in  a  richer  state  before,  than  while 
he  was  on  earths 

It  seems  needful  that  the  soul  of  Christ 
should  pre-exist,  that  it  might  have  an 
opportunity  to  give  its  previous  actual 
consent  to  the  great  and  painful  under- 
taking of  atonement  for  our  sins.  It  was 
the  human  soul  of  Christ  that  endured 
the  weakness  and  pain  of  his  infant 
state,  all  the  labours  and  fatigues  of  life, 
the  reproaches  of  men,  and  the  suffer- 
ings of  death.  The  divine  nature  is  in- 
capable of  suffering.  The  covenant  of 
redemption  between  the  Futhtr  and 
tlie  Sou  is  therefore  represented  as  be- 
ing made  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world.  To  suppose  that  simple  deity  or 
the  divine  essence,  which  is  the  same  in 
all  the  three  personalties,  diould  make 
a  covenant  with  itself,  is  inconsistent. 

Christ  is  the  angel  to  whom  God  was 
in  a  peculiar  manner  united,  and  who  in 
this  union  made  all  the  divine  appear- 
ances related  in  the  Old  Testament. 

God  is  often  represented  in  Scripture 
as  api^earing  in  a  visible  manner,  and 
assuming  a  human  form.  See  Gen.  iii. 
8.xvii.  l.xxviii.  12,  xxxii.  24.  Exod.  ii. 
2.  and  a  variety  of  other  passages. 

The  Lord  Jehovah,  when  he  cann 
down  to  visit  men,  carried  some  ensign 
of  di\ine  majesty :  he  was  surrounded 
with  some  ^splendid  api)earance.  Such 
a  light  often  appeared  at  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  iixed  its  aliode  on  the 
ark,  between,  the  cheru1)iins  It  washy 
the  Jews  called  the  Shekiuah,  i.  e.  the 
habitation  of  God.  Hence  he  is  de- 
scribed as  dvfdUng  in  iight,  and  clothed 
with  light  as  with  a  garthent.  In  the 
midst  of  this  brightness  there  seems  to 
have  been  sometimes  a  human  shape 
and  figure.  It  was  probably  of  this  he.i- 
venly  light  that  Christ  divested  himself 
when  he  was  made  flesh.  With  this  he 
was  covered  at  his  transfiguration  in 
the  Mount,  when  his  garments  were 
white  as  the  light  ;  and  at  his  ascension 
into  heaven,  when  a  bright  cloud  receiv- 
ed, or  invested  him:  and  when  he  ai>- 
peared  to  John,  Rev.  i.  13.  and  it  was 
with  this  he  prayed  his  Father  would 
glorify  him. 

Sometimes  the  great  and  blessed  Gad 
appeared  in  the  form  of  a  nian  or  angel. 
It  is  evident  that  the  true  God  resided 
in  this  man  oi*  angel;  becaii^e  on  ac- 
count of  this  union  to  proper  deity,  the 
angel  calls  himself  God,  the  Lord'Ciod. 
He  asMiiiic-i  ihc  ihc^'^x    vxaltcd  nan.vs 


and  characters  of  Godhead.  And  thr 
spectators,  and  sacred  historians,  it  is* 
evident,  conadered  him  as  true  and 
proper  God :  xhey  paid  him  the  highest 
worship  and  obedience.  He  is  properly 
styled  the  angel  of  God*s  presence^ 
'  The  (messenger  or)  angel  of  the  cove* 
nantt  Isa.  Ixxii.  1.  Mai.  iii.  1. 

The  same  angel  of  the  I^ord  was  the 
particular  God  and  King  of  the  Israel- 
ites. It  was  he  who  made  a  covenant 
with  the  patriarchs,  who  appeared  ti. 
Moses  in  the  burning  bush,  who  re- 
I  deemed  the  Israelites  fr6m  Egprpt,  who 
j  conducted  them  through  the  wilderness, 
who  gave  the  law  at  Sinai,  and  trans- 
acted the  affairs  of  the  ancient  church. 

The  angels  who  have  appeared  since 
our  blessed  Saviour  became  incarnate, 
have  never  assumed  the  names,  titles, 
characters,  or  worship,  belonging  to 
God.  Hence  wc  may  infer  that  the  an- 
gel who,  under  the  Old  Testament, 
assumed  divine  titles,  and  accepted 
religious  worship,  was  that  peculiar 
angel  of  God's  presence,  in  whom 
God  resided,  or  who  was  united  to 
the  Godhead  in  a  peculiar  mamier;  even 
the  pre-existent  soul  of  Christ,  who  af- 
terwards took  flesh  and  blood  upcii 
him,  and  was  called  Jesus  Christ  en 
earth. 

Christ  represents  himself  as  one  with 
^  the  Father :  /  and  the  Father  are  ant, 
■John,  x.  30.  xiv.  10,  11.  There  is.  wc 
may  hence  infer,  such  a  peculiar  unior. 
between  God  and  the  man  Christ  Jesus, 
both  in  his  pre-existent  and  incarnate 
state,  that  he  may  be  properly  called 
God-man  in  one  complex  person. 

Among  those  expressions  of  Scripture 
I  which  discover  the  pre-existence  of 
;  Christ,  there  are  several  from  which  wc 
I  may  derive  a  certain  proof  of  his  di\i- 
'  nity.  Such  are  those  places  in  the  01<I 
I  Testament,  where  the  angel  who  ap- 
('  peared  to  the  ancients  is  called  GoJ,  titi' 
Almightif  God,  Jeho-vafi,  the  Lord  :/ 
HostSt  lam  that  I  am,  tJTc 

Dr.  Watts  supposes,. that  the  docxrir.e 
of  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul  of  Christ 
explains  dark  and  difficult  scriptures 
i  and  discovers  many  beauties  aiid  pro- 
1  prieties  of  expression    in  the  word  c: 
!  God,  which  on  any  other  plan  lie  unob- 
served.   For  instance,  in  Ccl.  i.  15,  &c 
I  Christ  is  described  as  the  image  of  tlit: 
! invisible   God   the   firstborn  of  ever 
I  creature.   His  being  the  image  of  thr  :>" 
\\visible  G*)d  cannot  rrjer  merely  to  hii 
\  divine  nature;  for  that  is  as  iuvisiWeir. 
•  the  Son  as  in  the  Father:  therefore  i- 
,  sciiiiis  to  refer  to  his   pre-existent  s«il 
i  in  union   with   the   Godhead.    .\f;i:" 
when  man  is  said  to  'v:  riv^arei!  in  *  " 
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bnage  cf  God,  Gen.  i.  3.  it  inajr  reTer  to 
the  God  man,  to  Cbritt  in  hit  prc-cx- 
btcnt  lUte.  God  nya.  Let  u  make 
MOt    in    our  iiHM,     uPrr    nr     Slertien. 

The  word  ii  redoubled,  pertiap*  to  inli- 
mate  that  Adam  wa>  madeio  the  tike- 
tMM  of  the  human  lout  of  ChriK,  a*  well 
M  that  he  bore  (omethin^  of  the  image 
wad  raemUance  of  the  divine  natnra. 

On  the  other  tide  it  ii  afBrmed,  that 
tftia  doctrine  of  the  pre^xiiteocc  of  the 
hnman  toul  of  Christ  weakens  ud  «ub- 
vcrt)  thatof  tiitpemnwlitf.  1.  A  pure 
intelUsnit  ipirit,  tav  they,  thr  firat,  the 
noK  ancieat,  and  tne  meat  excellent  of 
creature*,  cretted  before  the  fbunda- 
tion  of  the  world,  to  exactly  retemblM 
the  wcond  penon  of  the  Arian  trinity, 
that  it  ii  impoatible  to  thow  the  leaat 
(BSetence,  except  in  name— ^.  The 
pK-exiatent  intelligence  n^xMed  in 
Mm  doctrine,  is  m  coafoonded  with 
thoee  other  intelligence*  called  ancels, 
that  tliere  is  great  danger  of  miitaklr- 
tfiU  hnman  ■ool  far  an  angel,  and  so  _ 
making  the  persoo  of  Christ  to  consist 
of  dtree  natures — 3.  If  Jews  Christ 
had  nothfaig  in  common  like  the  rest  of 
mankfaid  except  a  body,  how  could  this 
•emi'Gonfbriniq'  make  him  a  rati  man  f 
—4.  The  passages  qucted  in  proof  of 
the  pte-existence  of  tne  human  soul  of 
fctus  Christ  arc  of  the  same  sort  with 
thcae  which  others  allege  In  proof  of 
thepre-ei^itence  of  all  human  sonls.- 
5.  This  opinion,  by  ascribing  the  dignil, 
of  the  work  of  redemption  to  this  *aS- 
KmehumanioDl.detracu  from  the  deity 
of  Christ,  and  renders  the  latt  as  pas- 
tire  as  the  first  activo — 6.  This  notion 
is  cootniy  to  Scripture.  St.  Paul  says, 
in  an  things  it  behoved  him  to  be  mside 
Uke  his  brethren :  he  partook  of  all  our 
infimuties,  except  Mn.  St.  Luke  says, 
he  increased  in  stature  and  in  wisdom, 
Hebi  il.  17.  Luke,  ii.  S3.  Bee  article 
Jesos    Cbrist,    and    Indwiii.limg 

SCBIKK  ;  Rtbinton'i  Clamt,  vol.  i.  p 
314.  311  (  Watlt'  WtHa,  vol.  v.  p.  374. 
315 ;  aUi't  Bctfy  af  IMv.  v(d.  iL  p.  il  t 
JMht-n'i  Plem,  p  140  ;  FUmm^t  CSrit. 
fUff  I  Stm/niin'i  Apttsgy  far  the  Trin.  p. 
190 ;  Ba^mktTt'  Ser.  an  t/ie  IKvinU)  »J 
ChriMl.  p.  44,  45. 

PREMONSTRANTES,  or  Pit«- 
lioiiSTKATXNSxs,  ■  religious  order  of 
ccguUr  canon,  instituted  in  1130  by  S 
Moftert.  and  thence  called  Norner. 
tines.  The  rule  tttey  followed  was  that 
of  8t  Aucostme  with  some  slight  alter*- 
tiona,  amf  an  addition  of  certain  severe 
tawa,  whiK  authority  did  not  long 
^ve  (heir  fiaander. 

Thev  first  came  hKo  Eevlaid  A.  D. 
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Ainv-ffraw,  was  erected  in  Lincoln- 
shire, br  PeUr  de  Saulia,  and  defeated 
to  St.  Honial.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
I  This  order  had  twenty-seven  monas- 
terie*  in  England. 

PRESBYTER  See  next  article ;  and 
articles  Deacon  Eldkx. 

PRESBYTERIANS  TheUtlePres- 
byterian  come*  from  the  Greek  wm4 
OftrgirT^K,  which  ugnifies  *riuar  (v  el- 
der, incimatiog  that  the  Kovemment  of 
the  church  in  the  New  'lestament  was 
by  prnbyteries,  that  is,  by  assodatioo 
of  miiusters  and  nding  elders,  pnascssed 
ail  of  equal  powers,  wiihoot  any  nipe- 
riority  amang^ihem,  either  in  office,  or 
Older.  The  Presbyterian*  believe,  that 
tbc  authority  of  thetr  ministers  to  preach 
the  G(«pel,  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ments the  baptism  and  the  Lord's  tap- 
per, and  to  feed  the  flock  of  Christ,  u 
derived  ^tun  the  Holy  Ghost  by  tbo 
imposition  of  tlie  hsnda  of  the  preshy- 
teiy  :  and  they  nppiae  the  independant 
scheme  of  the  common  rights  oi  Chris- 
tians by  the  same  arguments  which  are 
used  fw  that  purpose  by  the  Episcopa- 
lians They  amrtn,  however,  that  there 
"  no  order  in  thr  church  as  established 

'  Christ  and  his  apostles  superior  to 

at  of  presbyters ;  that  all  ministers 
being  amoassadors  of  Christ,  are  equal 
by  their  commission ;  that  pmbgitr 
and  bitliop,  though  different  words,  are 
of  the  same  import  i  and  th'ft  prelacy 
gradually  established  upon  nic  prl- 


Theae  positions  ther  maintain  against 
the  Efuscopalians  by  the  fcJlowing 
Scriptural  arguments — 1  hey  observe. 
That  the  apostle*  planted  churches  by 
ordaining  bishops  and  deacons  in  every 
city ;  that  the  ministen  which  in  one 
verse  are  called  bishops,  an-  in  ibr  next 
perhaps  denominatrd  preahj-ttrs  ;  that 
we  no  where  read  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment of  biihi^M,  prest^ters,  and  (tea- 
cons,  in  any  one  church ;  and  that, 
therefore,  we  are  under  the  necea&ity 
of  concluding  biihtp  and  fmtiiiier  to 
be  two  names  for  the  s»me  church,  offi- 
cer. This  i*  apparent  from  Peter's  ex- 
hortadnn  to  the  rWn-»  or  pmbyiert  who 
were  anaong  the  Jewish  Christians. 
■The  «ldm  (presbyters)  which  are 
amoi^  ynu  I  exhort  who  am  alto  an 
dder,  and  a  witness  of  the  suReringa  ef 
Christ,  and  also  a  partaker  of  the  glory 
that  shall  be  revealed ;  feed  the  flock  of 
God  whichis  among  you,  lakhk^  the  •vrr. 
nyAl  thereof.  (unrunvrV  acting  as  U- 
ilabt   thereirf.1    not    hv  conatrsint.   bat 
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ready  mind ;  neither  as  being  unuis  orer 
God  8  heritage,  but  being  ensamplea  to 
the  flock,  1  Pet.  v.  2,  3.  From  this  pas. 
aage,  it  is  evident  that  the  presbjrters  not 
only  fed  the  flock  of  God,  but  also  gorern- 
ed  that  flock  with  episcopal  powers ;  and 
that  the  apostle  himself,  as  a  church  offi- 
cer, was  nothing  more  than  a  presbyter  or 
elder.  The  identity  of  the  office  of  bishop 
and  presbyter  is  still  more  apparent  from 
Heb.  ziii.  7. 17.  and  1  Thess  t.  12;  for  the 
bishops  are  there  represented  as  govern- 
ing the  flock,  speaking  to  them  the  word 
of  God,  watching  for  their  souls,  and  dia- 
charging  various  offices,  which  it  is  impos- 
•ible  for  any  man  to  perform  to  more  than 
one  congregation. 

'*  From  the  last  cited  text  it  is  evident 
that  the  bishops  (n^ttilA/trnwc)  of  the 
Theasalonian  churclies  had  the  pastoral 
care  of  no  more  souls  than  they  could 
hold  personal  communion  with  in  God'a 
worship ;  for  they  were  auch  aa  all  the 
people  were  to  ibiow,  e$teem,  and  leve,  aa 
those  that  not  only  were  voer  them,  but  also 
*  closely  laboured  among  them,  and  admo- 
'  nished  them.'  But  diocesan  biahops,  whom 
ordinarily  the  hundredth  part  of  their 
flock  never  hear  nor  see,  cannot  be  those 
bishops  by  whom  Uiat  flock  ia  admonish- 
ed ;  nor  can  tbev  be  what  Peter  requirea 
the  bishops  of  the  Jewish  converts  to  be, 
CMumplet  t0  thef9ck.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
I^.  Hammond,  who  was  a  very  leanied  di- 
vine, and  a  zealot  for  episcopacy,  that  the 
elderi  whom  the  apostle  James  desires 
(Jas.  V.  14.)  the  sick  to  call  f  >r,  were  of 
the  highest  pemumeni  order  of  ecclesias- 
tical officers ;  but  it  is  self-evident  that 
those  eiders  cannot  have  been  diocesan 
bishops,  otherwise  the  sick  must  have  been 
often  without  the  reach  cf  the  remedy  pro- 
posed to  them. 

"There  is  nothing  in  Scripture  upon 
which  the  Episcopalian  is  more  ready  to 
rest  his  cause  than  the  alleged  episcopacy 
of  Timothy  and  Titus,  of  whom  the  for- 
mer is  said  to  have  been  bishop  of  Ephe- 
sus,  and  the  latter  bishop  of  Crete  ;  yet 
the  Presbyterian  thinks  it  is  clear  as  the 
Boon-day  sun,  that  the'presbyters  of  Ephe- 
sus  were  supreme  governors,  under  Christ, 
of  the  Bphesian  churches,  at  the  very 
time  that  Timothy  is  pretended  to  have 
been  their  proper  diocesan. 

In  Acts  XX.  17,  he.  we  read,  that  *  from 
Miletus  Paul  sent  to  Ephesus,  and  called 
the  elders  (presbyters)  of  the  church. 
And  when  they  were  come  to  him,  he  said 
unto  them,  Te  know,  from  the  first  day 
tliat  I  came  into  Asia,  after  what  manner 
I  have  been  with  you  at  all  seasons.  And 
now,  I  know  that  ye  all,  among  whom  I 
have  gone  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God, 
shftll  see  my  face  no  more.  Wherefore  I 
take  you  to  rtcord  this  diy»  that  I  am  pore 


from  the  blood  of  aU  men.  For  1  hanre 
not  shunned  to  declare  nnto  you  all  the 
counsel  of  God.  Take  heed,  therefore, 
iinto  yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock  over 
vtrhich  the  Holy  Gbost  ha^h  made  yoa 
'>vprseers  {vrmairmn  bUhop^t)  to  feed  the 
church  of  God,  which  he  hath  pvrohased 
«'ith  hia  own  blood.  For  I  know  this,  tfasi 
after  my  departure  shall  grievous  vdres 
enter  in  among  you,  not  sparing  the  flock. 
Also  of  yo<Br  own  selves  shall  men  ails^ 
speaking  pervc-rse  things,  to  draw  away 
disciples  after  them.  Therefore  walch, 
and  remember  that,  by  the  space  of  three 
years,  I  ceased  not  to  warn  every  one  night 
and  day  with  tears.  And  now,  brcthreiw 
I  commend  vou  to  God,  and  to  the  void 
of  his  gnce,  &c. 

••  Prom  this  passage  it  is  eridenfc  tbst 
there  was  in  the  city  of  Ephesus  a  phual- 
ity  of  pastors  of  equal  authority,  withoat 
any  auperior  paator  or  biahop  over  them; 
for  the  apostle  directs  hia  dtscouiae  to 
them  all  in  common,  and  givea  thca  equal 
power  over  the  whole  flock.    Dr.  Ham* 
mond,  indeed,  imaginea,  that  the  eldefs 
whom  Paul  called  to  Miletus^  were  the 
bUhopB  of  Mia,  and  that  he  sent  for  thea 
to  Ephesus,  because  that  city  was  the  me- 
tropolis of  this  province.    But,  were  this 
opinion  well  founded,  it  is  not  conceivable 
that  the  sacred  writer  would  have  cJkd 
them  the  elders  of  the  church  of  r^jniw, 
but  the  elders  of  the  church  in  gemard,  or 
the  elders  of  the  churchea  in  Mia     Be- 
sides, it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
apostle  was  in  such  haste  to  be  at  Jerusa- 
lem, that  the  sacred  historian  measures 
his  time  by  dayt ;  whereas  it  must  have 
required  several  months  to  call  together 
the  bishops  or  elders  of  all  the  cities  of 
Asia ;  and  he  mtg^t  certainly  have  gone  to 
meet  them  at  Ephesus  in  less  time  than 
would  be  requisite  for  their  meeting  in 
that  city,  and  proceeding  thence  to  him  at 
Miletus.    I'hey  must  therefore  have  been 
either  the  joint  pastors  of  one  congrega- 
tion, or  the  pastors  of  different  con| 
tions  in  one  city,  and  as  it  was  thua  m ' 
suS|  so  it  waa  in  Philippi ;  for  we  fii 
apostle  addressing  his  epistle  '  to  all  the 
saints  in  Jesus  Christ  which  are  at  Philip- 
pi,  with  the  bishops  and  deacons.'    Proa 
the  passsge  before  us  it  ia  likewise  plahi, 
that  the  presbyters  of  Ephesus  had  not 
only  the  natne,  but  the  whole  pvwer  of  bi- 
shops given  to  them  by  the  Holy  Ghost; 
for  they  are  enjoined  to  do  the  vhole 
work  of  bishops-HrM/bc«iMir  <rvr  muputrmt  tw 
dcov— which  signifies  to  rule  as  well  tmjitd 
the  church  of  God.    Whence  we  see  thst 
the  apostle  makea  the  power  of  jriwiwiay 
inseparable  from  that  of  firettekiw  and 
vatching  f  and  that,  accordiag  to  him,  sfl 
who  are  preachers  of  God's  word,  sad 
watchman  of  souls,  are  necenarilv  nilrr» 
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or  govcmon  of  the  church,  without  being 
KCounttUile  for  (heir  muuigentent  to  any 
prelite,  but  only  lo  their  Lend  ChrUt,  tnm 
whom  tht'ir  puwer  U  derived. 

"It  ippein,  ttiercfote,  th*t  the  apo*- 
tle  full  left  in  tbe  cliurch  of  Ephe«it 
which  he  had  planted,  no  other  auccet- 
•on  to  himaelf  than  prabyur-biihapt,  nr 
frcibylerian  mlniiter*,  and  that  be  (lid  not 
devolve  lii*  power  upoa  any  prelate.  Ti' 
inothy,  whom  the  Epiacopaliana  allege  to 
ta  have  been  tbe  fim  biihop  of  Epheiu^ 
wat  pieaent  when  thia  lettlement  wu 
made.  Acta  xs.  5 ;  and  it  ia  aurely  not  to 
be  Hippoaed  that,  had  he  been  their  bi- 
•bop,  tne  apoatle  would  have  devotred  tbe 
whole  epiacopal  power  upon  the  pretby- 
ten  before  hia  face. 

"If  ever  there  were  a aeaion  fitter  thu 
■twithfr  for  pointif^  out  the  duty  of  thit 
■uppoMd  biabop  to  hia  dioccii,  and  hit 
pteabften'  duly  to  him,  it  wat  aurely 
wheo  Paul  waa  taking  hia  final  leave  of 
them,  and  dlacouiaing  ao  patheticiily  con- 
cemin);  the  duty  of  avertert,  the  cominff 
of  ravennu*  wolrei,  and  the  coniequent 
huard  of  the  flock.  In  tliia  farewell  dia- 
courae  he  tell*  thcni  that  ■  he  had  not 
■hunnedtodecljreiinti  them  alllhecoun- 
•el  of  God.'  But  with  what  truth  could 
thia  have  been  taid,  if  obedience  to  a  dlo- 
ceaan  biahop  had  been  any  part  of  thei 
duty,  either  at  the  time  of  the  anoatlc' 
•peaking,  or  at  any  future  perioa }  He 
foretaw  that  ravenoua  wolvea  would 
ter  in  among  them,  and  that  even  tomi 
Uietatelvea  ihould  ari>e  apeakingpervcne 
tbii^  1  and  if,  aa  the  EpiACopaliana  allege, 
dioceaan  epiicopacj^  was  the  remedy  pm- 
wided  for  theac  evila,  ia  it  rtot  alrangi 
paaungatrange,  that  the  inspired  preache. 
did  not  ftirciee  that  Timothy,  who  waa 
then  atandinj;  beaJde  him,  wat  deatined  to 
fill  that  important  office  \  or,  if  he  did 
fwetee  it,  that  he  omitted  lo  reeommi  .  _ 
blin  to  hit  ftilurc  charge,  and  lo  mt  him 

rper  inairuclion*  for  the  difcnarge  of 
duty? 
"  But  if  Timothy  waa  not  bithop  of 
EMicNit,  what,  it  may  be  iikrd,  wat  hit 
ofRee  in  tliat  city  }  for  that  he  rewded 
there  for  lome  time,  and  wai  by  the  apoa- 
tle invealed  with  auUiurity  to  ordain  and 
rebuke  preahytert,  ale  hicu  about  which 
•11  partict  are  agreed,  and  winch,  indeed, 
cannot  be  controverted  by  any  reader  ol 
FauPa  epiatlea.  To  thia  the  Treibyte. 
rian  rcphea,  wiili  cunhitnice,  that  the  pow- 
er which  Timoihy  ei'  rciied  in  the  church 
of  Kphetiu  ua.1  that  of  an  eVaiigclut,  Tim. 
ii.  4,  5.  and  not  a  fixed  prelate.  But,  ac- 
cordinit  to  Ruiebiua,  the  work  ufan  evan- 
■eliti  waa.  '  to  lay  the  foundaiiont  of  the 
faith  in  batbarwM  natioM,  and  to  contti- 
lutc  anwng  tliem  patlMi,  after  which  be 


ingly  we  find  that  Timutliy  wu  reiidenl 
for  a  time  at  Philippi  and  Corinth  (Phil. 
ii.  19.  t  Cor.  iv.  XT,  xvi.  10,  11.)  ai  well 
aa  Epheaiia,  and  that  he  had  at  much  au> 
thonty  over  those  churchei  aa  over  that 
of  which  he  ia  tvd  lo  have  been  the  filed 
biahop.  *  Now,  if  Timotheut  come,  aee 
that  he  may  be  with  you  without  fear, 
for  he  workelfa  the  work  of  the  Lord,  at 
I  alto  do.  Let  no  man  therefore  dcapiae 
Tbit  text  miKht  lead  ua  to  tuppote 


that  Timothy  w 


bithop  of  Corinth  at 


that  upon  which  hia  epitc  ,    .,   _. 

ter  church  is  chiefly  built.  The  apoatle 
uyt,  1  Tim.  i.  3. '  I  beaought  Iheeto  abide 
ttdl  at  BpbcBut,  when  I  went  into  Mace- 
donia, that  thou  mightett  charge  aome 
that  they  teach  ao  other  doctrine.'  But, 
had  Thnothy  been  the  fixed  Uthop  of  that 
dly,  there  would  aurely  hare  been  no  ne. 
cetaity  for  batecUng  him  to  abide  with  bla 
flock.  It  it  lo  be  observed,  too,  titat 
tbe  (int  epistle  to  Timothy,  which  alone 
waa  written  tn  him  during  hia  reaidence  at 
K))hesu%  wai  of  a  date  prior  to  Paul^ 
meeting  wllh  the  cldert  of  that  church  at 
Miletus  i  for  in  the  epittle  he  hopeato 
cume  to  him  shortly ;  whereat  he  tell*  the 
elden  at  Hilelua  that  they  ahouM  aee  hit 
'  Thii  being  the  e- 


during  hit  temporary  abaenee  at  Macedo- 
nia I  and  that  he  couUl  not  possibly  have 
been  conttltuied  Axed  bithop  of  that 
church,  since  the  episcopal  powera  wete 
afterwards  committed  to  the  presbytera  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  hi''  pKience. 

"  The  identity  of  the  office  of  bishop 
'  presbyter  being  thus  clearly  establish* 


ipoMles  in  every  thing  In 
which  they  were  to  have  any  aueceasors. 
in  the  apostolic  ofAce  there  were  Indeed 
some  things  peculiar  and  exlnordinar>', 
immediaie  call  by  Chriai, 
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led  jurikdictidu  over  the  whule  world. 
Tbear  pnweit  and  privilegea  could  not  be 
conveyed  by  impoaition  of  hands  to  any 
iuccctiors  whether  called  pretbytert  or 
bi^ops)  but  a*  nilera  or  oflice'bearcia  in 
pirticular  churches,  we  have  the  confes. 
•ion  of  ■  the  very  chiefeat  apotllea,'  Peter 
and  John,  tliat  tticy  were  ttothing  more 
than  pretbytert,  or  parish  minittera.  Thit 
being  the  case,  the  dispute  which  bat  been 
so  warmly  agiuted  concerning  the  validity 
of  Pretbyierian  ordination  may  be  toon 
decided :  for  if  tbe  ccTemnoy  of  ordinUion 
be  at  all  eatential,  it  is  obvious  that  •»**■ 
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be  ralid,  as  there  is  no  bigfaer  order  of  ec- 1 
clesiastica  in  the  church  by  whom  it  can 
be  performed.  Accordinj^ly,  we  find  that 
Timothy  himself,  though  said  to  be  a  bi- 
ahop,  WhS  ordained  by  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands  of  a  presbnery.  At  that  ordination, 
indeed,  St.  Pauf  preside,  but  hp  could 

E reside  only  as  primxta  in  paribut  f  for  we 
ave  seen  that,  as  permanent  officers  in 
the  churcli  of  Christ,  the  apostles  them- 
.  aeWes  were  no  more  than  presbyters  If 
the  apostles'  hands  were  imposed  for  any 
other  purpose,  it  must  have  been  to  com- 
municate tftete  charUmatat  or  miraculous 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  were  then 
so  frequent ;  but  which  no  modern  pres- 
b3rter  or  bishop  will  pretend  to  give,  un- 
less his  understanding  be  clouded  by  the 
.grossest  iterance,  or  perverted  by  the 
most  frantic  enthusiasm." 

The  members  of  the  church  of  Scot* 
land  are  strict  Presbyterians.  Their  mode 
of  ecclesiaatical  government  was  brought 
tiiither  frofki  Geneva  by  John  Knox,  the 
»«^mou8  Scotch  reformer^  and  who  has  been 
styled  the  apostle  of  Scotland. 

Their  doctrinet  are  Calvinistic,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  confession  of  faith,  and  the 
larger  and  shorter  catechisms ;  though  it 
if  supposed  that  the  clei*gy,  when  com- 
posing instructions,  either  for  their  res. 
pective  parishes,  or  the  public  at  large, 
•re  no  more  fettered  by  the  confession, 
than  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England 
are  by  the  thirty  nine  articles.  Many  in 
both  communities,  it  seems,  take  a  more 
extensive  latitude  than  their  formulas  al- 
low them. 

As  to  the  churth  government  among  the 
Scotch  Presbyterians,  no  one  is  ignorant, 
that,  from  the  first  dawn  of  the  reforma- 
tion among  us,  till  the  era  of  the  revolution, 
there  was  a  perpetual  struggle  between 
the  court  and  the  people,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  episcopal  or  a  presbyteriaii 
form  }  the  former  model  of  ecclesiastical 
polity  was  patronised  by  the  house  of  Stu- 
art on  account  of  the  support  which  it 
gave  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown; 
the  latter  was  the  favourite  of  the  majority 
of  the  people,  perhaps  not  so  much  on  ac- 
count of  its  superior  claim  to  apostolical 
institution,  as  because  ttie  laity  are  mixed 
with  the  clergy  in  church  judicatories, 
und  the  two  orders,  which  under  episcn. 
pacy  are  kept  so  distinct,  incorporated,  as 
It  were,  into  one  body.  In  the  Scottish 
church,  every  regulation  of  public  worship, 
every  act  of  discipline,  and  every  ecclesi- 
astical censure,  which  in  other  churches 
flows  from  the  authority  of  a  diocesan  bi- 
shop, or  from  a  convocation  of  the  clergy, 
18  the  joint  work  of  a  certain  number  of 
clergymen  and  laymen  acting  together 
with  equal  authority,  and  deciding  every 
Mention  by  a  pltirality  of  roices.    The 


laymen  who  thus  form  an  essential  psit  of 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  Scotland  are 
called  ruHng  eldert,  and  hold  the  same  of- 
fice,  as  well  aa  the  same  name,  with  those 
brethren  (Acts  xv.)  who  joined  with  the 
apostles  and  elders  at  Jeniaalem  in  dete^ 
mining  the  important  question  concerning 
ttie  necessity  of  imposing  upon  the  Gentiie 
converts  the  ritual  observances  of  the  law 
of  Moses.  These  lay-elders  Paul  esjoined 
1*imothv,  (1  Tim.  ▼.  17.)  to  account  wor- 
thy  of  double  honour,  if  thejr  should  rale 
well,  and  discharge  the  duties  for  wfaicb 
they  were  separated  ftom  die  multitude  of 
their  brethren.  In  ibe  church  of  Scodand 
every  parish  has  two  or  three  of  thost 
lay-elders,  who  are  grave  and  serious  pe^ 
sons  chosen  from  among  the  heads  or  fii^ 
milies,  of  known  orthodoxy,  and  steady  sd> 
herence  to  the  worship,  discipline,  sad 
government  of  the  church.  Bdn|^  sulfiaa 
ly  engaged  to  use  their  utmost  endeavovf 
for  toe  suppression  of  vice  and  the  cbe> 
rishing  of  piety  and  virtue,  and  to  exercisi 
discipline  faithfully  and  diligent!^,  the  mi* 
nister,  in  the  presence  of  the  congregstiom 
sets  them  apart  to  their  office  by  soieBB 
prater;  and  concludes  the  ceremosj, 
which  is  sometimes  called  ordination,  witt 
exhorting  both  elders  and  people  to  their 
respective  duties. 

The  kirk  Kwion^  which  is  the  lowest  ee> 
clesiastical  judicatory,  consists  of  the  an- 
nister  and  those  elders  of  the  congrq;stioo. 
The  minister  is  ex  ofido  moderator,  but 
has  no  negative  voice  over  the  decisioa  of 
the  session ;  nor,  indeed,  has  he  a  right  to 
vote  at  all,  unless  when  the  voice  of  the 
elders  are  equal  and  opposite.  He  nsqr, 
indeed,  enter  his  protest  against  their  sea- 
tence,  if  he  think  it  improper,  and  appesi 
to  the  judgment  of  the  presbytery;  but 
this  privilege  belongs  equally  to  every  el- 
der, as  well  as  to  every  person  who  isty 
believe  himself  aggrieved  by  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  session.  The  deaoom, 
whose  proper  office  it  is  to  take  care  of 
the  poor,  may  be  present  in  every  sesnoo, 
and  offer  their  counsel  on  all  questiooi 
that  come  before  it ;  but,  except  in  wbst 
relates  to  the  distribution  of  alms,  they 
have  no  decisive  vote  with  the  minister 
and  elders. 

The  next  judicatory  is  the  pretbyterf, 
which  consist  of  all  the  pastors  within  a 
certain  district,  and  one  ruling  elder  freiB 
each  parish,  commissioned  bjrhis  brethrta 
to  represent,  in  conjunction  with  the  mi- 
nister, the  session  of  that  parish.  Tbe 
presbjTtery  treats  of  such  matters  as  cos- 
cern  the  particular  churches  within  its  fi- 
mits ;  as  the  examination,  admission,  ordi- 
nation, and  censuring  of  ministers;  tbe 
licensing  of  probationers,  rebuking  tbe 
^oss  or  contamacious  sinners,  the  direct- 
ing the  sentence  of  excommunicstioi^  tbe 
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ilecidtng  upon  lererencei  •nil  appMln  from 
kirk  Ki3ion*.reMil<rm^cue3ofGoniciene«. 
cxplainhf;  ilifficultiea  in  doctrine  or  diici. 
pline;  and  crniuring,  ■ccording  to  tSe 
word  of  God,  inyhtrety  or  cironcoui  doc- 
trine which  had  either  been  publicly  ur 
priTktelf  iraintuned  within  the  boundi  or 
Its  iuntdiction.  Some  oT  them  lure 
fnnkly  acknowledgeil  thu  they  cannot  il- 
togelher  approTe  of  that  part  of  her  con- 
stitution which  givei  an  equal  vnle,  in 
qiietliona  of  hereiy.  to  an  illiterate  ine> 
cbuic  and  liii  entiehtened  paaior.  We 
ue  perauaded  (sRy  they)  tliat  it  ha*  been 
the  aoorce  of  much  trouble  to  many  a 
plou*  clergymen,  who  from  the  taudabte 
oenre  of  explaining  the  Scripture*,  and 
declaring  to  hii  flock  all  the  counaeJ  of 
God,  hat  employed  a  variety  of  expreuioni 
of  the  nunc  import  to  itliutrale  thote  arti- 
clea  of  faith,  which  may  be  obicurely  ci- 
pretied  io  the  cttabliBhed  atandarda.  The 
net,  bowefcr,  it,  that  in  prnbyierici,  thr 
only  prerogatiiea  which  the  paalon  have 
over  the  ruling  elder*  are,  (he  power  of 
ordination  by  impoailion  of  handa,  and  the 
privilege  of  having  the  moderator  chosen 
ftom  I  heir  body. 

From  the  judgment  of  the  presbytery 
there  lie*  an  appeal  to  ihe^imH'nriaJijrni)^ 
«hicli  ordinarily  meela  twice  in  the  yei 
■nd  eserciae*  over  llie  preabytcries  wil 
in  the  province  a  juriadiction  limilar 
that  which  i*  veiled  in  each  prrtbylc 
over  the  several  kirk  afuioni  within 


Miedof  the  memben  of  the  •cvenl  pre*- 
o)rteriei  within  the  re*pec(iv*:  province* 
which  give*  names  to  the  lynodi. 

The  higbe*t  authority  in  '.be  ahurch  of 
Sootland   ii  the  jftrieral  attemtl!/  i   wh'  ' 
eooaiitn  of  a  certain  nain'^er  of  miniat 
■nd  ruling  elders  delega'.eil    from  e. 
pretbj-tcry,  and  of  r4>inmii*iiinenfrom 
oinrersities  and  royal  borough*.     A  pre*- 
byteiy  in   which  there   are    fewer  than 
twelve  parislie*  *endi  to  the  jrenenl  as 
■embly  two  miniiter*  and  one  ruTing  elder  i 
if  it  contain  between  twelre  and  eigbtcer 
miniaiei*,  it  sends  three  of  these,  and  one 
luUng  elder:  if  it  contain  between  eigh- 
teen and  twenly  four  miniaien,  it  send* 
four  alinislen,  and  two  ruling  elders,  and 
oT  iweiily-fvur  rainiiten,  when  it  contain* 
•o  many  it  hends  live,  with  two  ruling  el- 
der*.   Every  royal  borough  lends  one  -  ' 
ing  elder,   snd   l^UhnKburKli  iwn,    ul 
election  nwit  be  sttested  by  the  kirk 
tiona  of  their  respective  boroughs.    Kver^ 
university  tend*  one  commikaiuner  from  ii* 
own  body.    The  eomiisioner*  sre  chosen 
annually  six  w«eka  before  the  meeting  of 
the  Msemblyi  and  the  ruling  eUer* 
often  men  of  the  first  — ' 


wsys  a  nobleman,  bnt  be  has  no  voice  in 
llieir  deliberations.  The  order  of  their 
proceeding*  it  ^gular,  though  sometime* 
the  number  of  members  createa  a  confu- 
sion :  which  the  moderator,  who  is  choten 
from  among  the  miniBtera  to  be,  a*  it  were, 
the  spi-aker  of  the  house,  hti  not  sufficient 
authority  to  prevent.  Appeal*  are  brought 
^rom  all  the  other  eccletiattical  courts  in 
Scotland  to  the  general  assembly  ;  and  in 

Suettiont  purely  religious,  no  appeal  liei 
'om  i(s  determinations  See  HaWi  Kew 
of  a  GnpH  Church  ,-  Ene.  Brit,  art  Prtf 
byleriaai  ;  Bmm't  Fmdiealiiin  tf  the  Pm- 
hglerian  Form  of  Church  OncmmetUt 
Scatck  CtiifeiuoH  and  Directory.  For  the 
ottier  side  of  the  tjuettion,  and  against 
Presbyterian  church  government,  see  srti> 
clc*  Baovsirr*,  Csuaci  CoKsaaeaTiorai, 
EriscoriCT,  snd  iMDSFiHDiirn. 

PKE3BYTBR1AN3  UNGLISH.  The 
■ppella'ion  Presbyti-rian  is  in  England  ap- 
iropriated  10  a  bod]  of  dissenter*,  who 
ave  not  any  attacliment  to  the  Scotch 
mode  of  church  government  any  more 
than  to  episcopacy  among  ui  <  and  there- 
fjre  the  term  prc*b;terian  i*  here  inipro- 
perly  applied.  How  this  miijpplicaiioD 
came  to  pan  cannot  be  eaaiiv  determined  i 
but  it  haa  occanoned  many  wrong  notions, 
jnd  thiuildth'tcfore  be  rectified.  EnKlisb 
Preabyteriaii*.  a*  tliey  are  called,  adopt 
nearly  the  aame  moiie  of  church  govem- 
mrnt  with  the  I  nde  pen  den  la.  Their  chief 
ditlbti^nce  from  the  Independents  it,  that 
they  are  less  attached  to  Ualviniam. 

PBfcSBYTEKy,  BEPOHMED.  "ITie 
reformed  preabytery  in  Scotland  trace 
their  origin  at  fiir  back  aa  the  reformation, 
and  consider  themaelvea,  as  the-only  puce 
Presbytcriins  since  the  revoliilion.  They 
profess  to  adhere  to  the  lulemn  Icigue 
and  cnventnt  agreed  to  by  the  lution  be- 
fore the  restoration,  in  which  they  abjure 
iHipery  and  prelacy,  and  reauhre  to  main- 
lain  and  defend  tlie  doctrinea,  vorthip, 
dilcipliite,  and  guvemnient  of  the  church, 
as  approved  by  the  parliament  and  aasen- 
biy  It  Weatmintter,  and  by  the  general  ••• 
sembly  of  the  chiirch  and  parliaroeiit  of 
Scotland,  1645-9.  It  teem,  they  object 
not  IO  much  to  a  religiou*  e*tablitbn)ent, 
liut  IO  the  religiou*  establishment  as  it  ex- 
ists I  they  objirct  not  to  an  slliance  of  die 
church  with  the  slate,  but  to  the  alliance 
church  with  an  uncovenanied  kinr 
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PHESCIKNUE  OP  C01>,  it  hit  fore- 
knowledge,  or  that  knowledge  which  Gwl 
hatof  thiuf[s  to  come.  The  doctrine  of 
nredestiution  is  founded  onthe  — — ■: 
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tonty  hting  present  to  him.  Properly 
•peaking,  indeed,  pretcienee  supposes 
tnat  of  predestination ;  for  if  we  allow 
that  Goa  from  ail  etemitv  foresaw  all 
thingi^  he  must  thus  have  forieseen  them 
in  consequence  of  his  permitting  or  fore- 
appointing  them.  Hence  even  s  are  not 
certain  merely  because  foreknown;  but 
foreknown  because  antecedently  certain 
on  account  of  pre-determining  reasons. 
See  FouKJiowixnea,  PaanisTivATioa. 

PRESCRIPTION,  in  theokigy,  was  a 
kind  of  argument  pleaded  by  Tertullian 
and  others  in  the  third  century  against  er- 
roneous doctors.  Tlus  mode  of  arguing 
has  been  despised  by  some,  both  because 
it  has  been  used  by  Papists,  and  because 
they  think  that  tmth  has  no  need  of  liuch 
a  support.  Others,  however*  think  that 
if  it  can  be  shown  that  any  particular  doc- 
trine of  Christianity  was  held  in  the 
earliest  sges,  even  approsthing  the  spo^to- 
lic,  it  must  have  very  considerable  weieht ; 
and,  indeed,  that  it  haa  so,  appears  from 
the  universal  appeals  of  all  parties  to 
those  early  timet  in  support  of  their  par- 
ticular opinions.  Besides,  the  thing  is  in 
itself  natural ;  for  if  a  man  finds  a  variety 
of  opinions  in  the  world  upon  imi-ortant 
passsges  of  Scripture,  where  shall  he  be 
80  apt  to  get  the  true  sense  ss  from  con- 
temporary writers  or  othera  who  lived 
▼ery  near  the  apoktolic  age  ?  And  it'  such 
«  man  siiall  find  any  doctrine  or  interpre- 
tation to  have  been  universally  believed  in 
the  first  ages,  or,  as  Vicentius  Lirinensis 
words  it,  temper  ubique  et  ab  omnibtUf  he 
will  unquestionably  be  disposed  to  think 
such  early  and  universal  consent,  or  such 
prescription,  of  very  considerable  weight 
in  determining  his  opinion. 

PRESUMPTION,  as  it  relates  to  the 
mind,  is  a  supposition  formed  before  ex- 
amination. As  it  relates  to  the  conduct 
on  moral  action,  it  implies  arrogance  and 
irreverence.  As  it  relates  to  religion  in 
f^eral,  it  is  a  bold  and  daring  confidence 
in  the  goodness  of  God*  without  obe- 
dience to  his  will.  Preaumphunia  tiru  imist 
be  distinguished  from  sins  of  infirmity,  or 
those  faiungs  peculiar  to  human  nature, 
Ecc.  vii.  20.  1  John  i.  8, 9 ;  from  sins  done 
throu^  ignorance,  Luke  zii.  48;  and 
from  sins  into  which  men  are  hurried  by 
sudden  and  violent  temptation,  Gal.  vi.  1. 
The  ingredients  which  render  sin  pre- 
sumptuous are,  knowledge,  John  zv.  22  ; 
deliberation  and  contrivance,  Prov.  vi.  14. 
PsaL  zxzvi.  4;  obstinacy  Jir.  xliv.  16. 
Beut.  i.  13,  inattention  to  the  remonstran- 
ces of  conscience.  Acts  vii.  51  ;  opposi- 
tion to  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  2 
Chron.  xzviii.  22 ;  and  repeated  commis- 
sion  of  the  same  sin.  Psalm.  Izxviii.  IT. 
Presumptuous  sins  are  numerous ;  such  as 
profiine  tweanng,  perjuri,  Vhe^t^  «dviHery« 


drunkenneis,  tsbbath-breaking,  &c.  These 
may  be  more  particularly  considered  as 
presumptuous  sins,  because  they  are  gen- 
erally committed  against  a  known  law,  and 
so  often  repeated.  Such  sins  are  nsost 
heinous  in  their  nature,  and  moat  pemU 
cious  in  their  efi*ecta.  They  are  said  to 
be  a  reproach  to  the  Lord,  Numb.  zr.  3  s 
they  harden  the  heart,  1  Tim.  iv.  2 1  draw 
down  judgments  from  heaven,  NuMb.  zr. 
31 ;  even  when  repented  of,  are  teUom 
pardoned  without  lome  viaiUe  trrtiaooy 
of  G  Mi's  displeasure,  2  Sam.  ziL  10^  As 
it  respects  professors  of  religion,  as  one 
observes,  they  sin  presuooipUiQiiahr,  1. 
when  they  take  up  a  profeseion  of  refi- 

g'on  without  principle;  2.  when  they  pco- 
is  to  ask  the  blessing  of  God*  aiid  yet 
go  on  in  forbidden  courses  t  3.  wrheii  they 
do  not  take  religion  as  they  find  it  in  the 
Scriptures ;  4.  when  they  make  their  Im^ 
ings  ihe  test  of  their  religioci,  without  cod- 
sidering  the  differenoe  between  aniiiil 
passion  and  the  operationaof  the  Spirit  cf 
God;  5.  when  they  run  into  temptatioos 
6.  when  they  indulge  in  aelf-confidenBe 
and  self-complacency ;  7.  when  they  bmf 
the  spirit  of  the  world  into  the  OMuch; 
8.  when  they  form  apologies  for  thuCm 
some  which  they  condemn  in  otheiSi  9. 
when  proficssing  to  heUoTe  in  the  ds^ 
trines  of  the  Gospel,  they  live  licMitiBm 
ly ;  10.  when  they  create,  magnify,  sad 
pervert  their  troubles ;  11.  when  they  »• 
raijrn  the  conduct  of  God  as  unkind  sad 
unjust.  See  B.  Walker^s  Ser.  vol.  i.  ser. 
3  ;  Soitth't  Ser.  vol.  vii.  ser.  10»  II,  sad 
12;  TilloUtm't  Ser  ser.  147;  Smmfi 
Ser,  ser.  11.  vol.  i.  Robinsons*  trsnsls- 
tion  ;  Bp,  H^pkinM  on  the  JSTaturet  Bmngert 
and  Cure  of  Pretumpiunu  iSfnt.  See  Iw 
Works. 

PRIDE  is  inordinate  and  unreasooable 
self-esteem,  attended  with  insuience,  aod 
rude  treatment  of  others.  '*  It  is  some- 
times," says  a  good  writer,  **  oonfimndcd 
with  vanity,  and  sometimes  with  d^pily; 
but  to  the  former  passion  it  has  norescsi- 
blance,  snd  in  many  ciroumatanoes  it  dit 
fers  from  the  latter.  Vanity  is  the  psiest 
of  loquacious  boasting «  and  the  psnM 
subject  to  it,  if  his  pretences  be  edautted, 
has  no  inclination  to  insult  the  ooomssf* 
The  proud  man,  on  the  other  hand,  m  bs- 
turally  silent,  and  wrapt  up  in  hiaowaili- 
portaiice>  seldom  speaks  but  to  make  kii 
audience  feel  their  inferiority.'*  Pride  it 
the  high  opinion  that  a  poor  little  osa* 
tract ed  soul  entertains  of  itself.  Dicsi^ 
consists  in  just,  great  and  unifbrm  aetiasii 
and  is  the  opposite  to  meanness^-«2.  Pnde 
manifests  itself  by  praiaing  ourselfei^ 
adorning  oifr  persons,  attempting  to  ap- 
pear before  otlien  in  a  auperior  ligkt  to 
what  we  are;  contempt  and  alaader  tf 
others;  envy  at  the  nnrwlltncirs  ecki* 


I'KI 

poHCH  i  -tnzicty  to  ga'ta  •ppUutej  dii- 
trea  uid  nge  wben  ■£[;hted  i  impatieacc 
of  eontrmdiction,  and  oppoution  to  God 
hkBMlf  — 3.  The  oil  effeeu  of  pride  tre 
beyond  compuution.  Ii  hu  tpreul  iUrIf 
uiurerally  in  >ll  nUioni,  unong  all  ctu- 
nctrHiuidu  it  «•>  the  fint  >in,u*onw 
MppoM,  th«t  entoed  into  the  world,  h 
it  MciM  tbe  Uit  to  be  tonquercd.  It 
may  be  conndered  h  tbe  parent  of  dii- 
oontcot,  ingntiludc,  coretoumeii,  porer' 
17,  pienitnption,  puMon,  eitraTifaitw, 
Ingotiy,  war,  and  peneeation.  In  fact, 
there  it  baldly  an  evil  perpetrated  but 
wbat  pride  ii  connected  with  it  in  aproi- 
imate  or  reoMite  •eiue. — t.  To  wppreiu 
thii  eriJ,  we  «bouU  conndvr  wliat  we  are. 
■■  If  we  oould  trace  our  decent*,"  §ayt 
Soieca,  ■•  we  dtould  find  all  ilave*  to 
came  frum  priacea,  and  all  princet  Frotn 
daTei.  To  be  onud  of  knowledce,  i«  to 
be  blind  in  the  light  i  to  be  proud  of  tIt- 
t«e,  ii  to  pai»on  ourselvea  with  the  anlt- 
dofi 
IT  downUI. 
of  our  nature,  our  acanty  knowledge, 
meted  powen,  nairow  conception!,  and 
umhI  inabiUly,  are  iirong  motire*  to  ex- 
cite lU  to  humility.  We  ibould  eomider, 
•Itov  what  puniihmenti  thi«  aiahaa  brought 
on  Bunkind.  See  the  caaci  of  Hbaraob, 
Hkinan,  Kebuchidne»ir,  Herod  aiid 
other*.  How  particularly  it  il  prohibited. 
Pro*,  xn.  18.  1  Pet.  v.  5.  Jamei  it,  6. 
Frar.  xsii.  33  :  what  a  tormrnt  it  ia  to 
tta  poa<euor.  Either  v.  13 1  how  aoon  all 
thinga  of  ■  sublunary  nature  will  end ; 
how  diagriceful  it  renders  u<  in  the  aighl 
of  Ciod,anKeli,ind  mem  what  a  barrier  it 
il  to  oiir  felicity  and  comniunian  with  Godi 
how  fhiltftil  il  i*  of  diocord  -,  bow  it  ^tre- 
eludea  our  uaefulncM,  and  renderi  ut 
really  contemptible ,     See  HoiLtn. 

FRIBST,  a  perton  Kt  apart  for  the  per- 
(bnnance  of  aacrifice,  and  other  office* 
and  certmoniei  of  religion.  Befiire  the 
BRMiulgition  of  tbe  law  of  Hoaet,  the  lint 
bora  of  every  bndy,  the  (bbeta,  tbe  ptin^ 
ce^  and  the  king^  were  prieiU.  Thtii 
Gain  and  Abel,  Noah,  Abr^wn,  Helehi. 
xdeCiJob,  laaac,and  Jacob,  ofieied  Ihern- 
■ehe*  tbeir  own  Mcriflcea.  Among  the 
Imalitei,  after  their  deparfment  frum 
Ecypti  the  prietthood  waa  confined  to  one 
triKe,  and  it  oontiMed  of  three  order*,  tbe 
Ugkpritm,pri€tu,iiA  Levitt*.  Tbe  priest. 
b«iM  vu  made  hereditary  in  the  famil*  of 
Aareui  a«d  the  F.Mt  bom  ofthe  oldeM 
bnMhorthat  hmily,  if  he  had  nolenl 
blwrf*.  WW  alwajn  the  higta-prie«.  TiiM 
dime  ifpointnant  waa  obaerred  with 
oooMeraUe  accurecj  till  the  Jew*  (ell  un- 
der  the  dominio*  of  tb«  Bomuw,  and  had 
thair  faith  eonu|rted  bv  a  Mm  pbilowphjr. 

TliM.    iiul«>H.    Ikii   hiah  Hil»nl rl   •«• 
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cMitinaing  tor  Efe,  ai  it  out  to  have  dom^ 
it  ieem^  from  aome  pumgei  in  the  Hew 
Tettiment,  to  bare  been  nothing  moie 
ibaii  an  annual  office.  Tbetc  ia  lufBdent 
reaion,  however,  to  beliere,  that  it  waa 
aercr  diapoaed  of  but  to  mum  dcaceodant 
of  Aanmcapableof  filling  it,  hadlheolder 
brancbe*  been  extinct.  \Ttt  tbe  conic. 
cration  and  officets  of  tbe  Jcwlih  prieit- 
hood,  we  refer  our  reader*  to  the  book  of 
Mosei.]  Inthet!meorDand,theinleriiff 
prieata  were  divided  into  twenty-four  cmn. 
paniea,  who  were  to  lerre  in  rotation,  eacb 
company  by  itaelf,  for  a  week.  The  order 
in  which  the  Mveral  courte*  were  to  aenw 
wa*  determined  by  lot  1  and  each  coune 
waa,  in  all  auceeeding  u;et^  called  by  tb« 
name  of  it!  original  cUef. 

It  hia  been  much  diapoted,  whether  in 
the  Cbriatiaa  church  there  be  any  such  ot 
Acer  aa  mtrimt,  in  the  proper  aenae  of  the 
word,  ir  the  word  pneat  be  taken  to  de* 
note  a  pernn  comotatiioned  by  divine  au- 
thority to  oiler  up  a  real  aactificc  to  God, 
roe  may  ju*tly  deny  that  there  ii  a  prieat 
upon  earth.  Under  tlie  Guapet,  there  la 
but  one  priest,  which  ii  Chnat :  and  but 
one  sacrifice,  that  of  the  croaa,  Tha 
church  of  Rome,  buwerer,erroncouily  be- 
lieve tlieir  ptUtU  to  be  empowered  to  of- 
feruptolhe  DiviiMMtjeatyareal  proper 
aacrifice,  aa  were  the  prieat*  under  the 
Old  Testament.  Beclesiaatical  hialory  b»> 
form*  Ui  that,  in  tbe  secood  century,  aooM 
time  after  the  reign  ofthe  emperor  Adrian, 
when  the  Jcwi,  hy  the  lecond  dcitructioo 
of  Jeniialem,  were  bereaved  of  all  hopea 
uf  the  reatcmtion  of  their  government  to 
ita  foriner  luHre,  the  notion  that  the  ini- 
niaten  of  ilie  Christian  church  tucceeded 
to, the  eharaclet  and  premgative*  of  the 
Jewish  priesthood  wat  iDduttrionsly  pro- 
pagated by  the  Christian  doctor*  ( and  (hat, 
in  consequence,  the  bishop*  claimed  a  rank 
and  character  rimilar  to  tnat  of  the  Jewtab 
hiffh-priest ;  the  presbyter*  to  that  oT  tbe 
pne*ta ;  and  the  deacons  to  that  of  tbe 
Levite*.  One  of  the  penudoua  efKxt*  of 
this  gmundlesa  comparison  and  pretension 
sat  Mi  to  have  been,  the  inlmdacUm  of 
ihe  idea  of  a  real  aacrifice  in  tbe  Cbri^ 
tian  church,  and  uf  lacriScinr  prieita. 

In  the  church  of  England,  the  word 
prieH  i*  rctainril  to  denote  tbe  aeeond  or^ 
her  hierarchy,  but  we  believe  with 


Lord^  supper.  Some  fbw  of  her  divine*^ 
of  great  leanung,  and  of  undoubted  pro. 
testanti*ro,  B«ntain  that  the  Lord's  anp- 
per  ia  a  ctmmtmiralivt  and  mrJbwiWi'wt 
(oci^ltev.  Tbcae  cosaider  all  who  ate  ati- 
tbonaed  to  adminiater  tlut  sacrMMni  *•  in 
the  MricteM  aenae  frimt.  Othei*  bold  tbe 
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tbeie«  too^  muit  confttdter  theiDselTet  m 
clothed  with  some  kind  dP  priesthood. 
Great  numbers,  however,  of  the  English 
fAtm^  perhaps  the  majority,  a^^e  with 
the  cnurch  of  Scotland»  m  maintaining  that 
the  Lord's  supper  is  a  rite  of  no  other 
moral  imp(»rt  than  the  mere  commemora- 
tion of  the  denth  of  Christ.  These  cannot 
consider  themselves  as  prUtU  in  the  rigid 
•ense  of  the  word,  but  only  as  prfbyU^^ 
of  which  the  word  priett  is  a  contractioti 
of  ihe  same  import  with  elder,   iSee  Lobd'a 

SUPPIR. 

PRISklACT,  the   highest  poit   in  the 
church.    The  Ruman.sts  contend  that  St. 
Peter,  by  our  Lord's  appointment  had  a 
primacy  or  sovereign  authority,  and  jaris- 
diction  over  the  apostles.    This,  however, 
is  denied  by  the  Protestants,  and  that 
upon  just  grounds.   Dr.  Barrow  observea, 
(Works,  vol  i.  p  SS7.)  HtuX  tliere  are  se- 
veral sorts  of  primacy  which  mav  beloiy  to 
a  person  in  respect  of  others.  1.  A  prima- 
cy of  worth,  or  personal  excellency.-— 2.  A 
primicy  of  reputation  and  esteem.—^.   A 
primacy  of  order  or  bare  dignity  and  pre- 
cedence.— 4.  A  primacy  of  power  and  ju- 
risdiction.    As  tor  tiie  first  of  the^e,  a  pri 
nacy  of  worth  we  may  well  grant  it  to 
Peter,  admit' ing  that  probably  he  did  ez< 
ceed  the  rest  of  his  brethren  in  personal 
endowments  and  capacities;  particulariy 
In  quickness  of  apprehension,  boldness  of 
spirit,  readiness  of  speech,  charity  to  our 
Lord,  and  zeal  for  his  service.*— 2.  As  to 
a    primacy  of    repute,   which   St.  PhuI 
means  when  he  spe^tks  of  those  who  had  a 
special  reputation,  of  those  who  seemed  to 
be  pillars,  of  llie  siipercminent  apostles, 
Gal.  ii.  6.  9.  2  Cor.  xi.  5.  xii.  11.  this  ad- 
vantage cannot  be  refused  him,  being  a  ne- 
cesRsry  consequent  of  those  eminent  qua- 
lities resplendent  in  him,  and  of  the  illus- 
trious performances  achieved  by  him  be- 
yond the  rest.    This  may  be  inferred  from 
that  renown  which  he  hath  had  from  tlie 
beginning:  and  likewise  from  his  being  so 
constantly  ranked  in  the  first  place  before 
the  rest  of  his  brethren.— 3.  As  to  a  pri- 
macy r>f  order  or  bare  dignity,  importing 
that  commonly  in  all  meetings  and  proceeo- 
ings,  the  other  apostles  did  yield  him  the 
precedence,  may  be  questioned  ;  for  this 
does  not  seem  suitable  to  the  gravity  of 
such  persons,  or  their  condition  and  cir- 
cumstances to  stand  upon  ceremonies  of 
respect :  for  our  Lord's  rules  seem  to  ex- 
clude all  semblance  of  ambition,  all  kind  of 
inequality  and  distance  between  his  apos- 
tles.   But  yet  this  primacy  may  be  grant- 
ted  as  probable  upon  divers  accounts  of 
use  and  convenience  ;  it  might  be  useful 
to  preserve  order,  and  to  promote  expe- 
dition, or  to  prevent  confusion,  distraction, 
or  dilatory  oostniction  in  the  management 
of  things,— 4.  Ab  to  «k  primacy  \m^rting 


a  superiority  in  crnnmand*  power*  or  jiirii« 
dictitm,  this  we  have  great  reaaon  to  deny 
upon  the  following  considerattaos.  1.  Fw 
such  a  power  it  was  netdftil  that  a  com- 
mission from  God,  its  founders  aboold  be 
mnted  in  absolute  and  perspicuoos  tennii 
but  no  such  commission  is  extant  in  Scrip* 
ture. — 2.  If  so  illustriotia  an  office  waa  in* 
stitu'ed  by  our  Savinur,  it  is  atrange  that 
no  Wiierein  the  evangelical  or  apostolical 
history  there  should  ht  any  ezpreM  aeo- 
tion  of  that  institution.— O.  If  St.  Peter 
had  been  instituted  sovereign  of  the  apos- 
tolical senate,  his  office  and  gtate  had  been 
in  nature  and  kind  very  distinct  from  the 
cvimmon  office  of  the  other  apoatlet,  aa  the 
office  of  a  king  from  the  office  of  any  wh* 
ject :  and  probably  would  have  been  flg- 
nified  by  some  distinct  name,  aa  that  of 
arch-apostle,   arch-pastor*   the   Vicar  of 
Christ,  or  the  like ;  but  no  such  name  or 
title  was  assumed  by  him,  or  waa  by  the 
rest  attributed  to  him. — 4.  There  waa  no 
office  above  that  of  an  apostle*  known  to 
the  apostles  or  primitive  chuitih*  Bph,  iv. 
11.  1  Cor.  xii  28—5.    Our  Lord  htnsdf 
declared  against  this  kind  of  primacy,  pto- 
hibiting  his  apostlea  to  affect,  to  seek.  Is 
aasume,  or  aamit  a  superiority  of  power 
one  above   another,  Luke,  xxii.   14—31 
Mark,  ix.  35.-— 6.    We  do  not  find  eay  ii6> 
culiar  administration  committed  to  St.  Pa* 
ter,  nor  any  privilege  conferred  on  lum 
which  was  not  also  granted  to  the  other 
apostles,  John,  xx.  23.  Mark,  xri,  15.— 7. 
When  Peter  wrote  two  catbofic  emstki, 
there  does  not  appear  in  either  of  them 
any  intimation  or  any  pretence  to  thia  aicb- 
apostolical    power. — 8.    In    all   relations 
which  opcur  in  Scripture  about  controve^ 
sies  ipcident  to  doctrine  or  practice,  there 
is  no  appeal  made  to  St.  Peter'a  judgment 
or  allegation  of  it  as  decisive,  no  arguomt 
is  built  on  his  authority. — ^9.  St.  Peter  no 
where  appears  intermeddling  as  a  jodgs 
or  governor  paramount  in  such  cases ;  yet 
where  he  doth  himself  deal  with  heretics 
and  disorderly  persons,  he  proceedeth  not 
as  a  pope  decreeing;  but  as  an  aposlki 
warning,  arguing,  and  persuading  against 
them. — 10.  The  consideration  of  the  apoi- 
tles  proceeding  in  the  converaion  of  pop- 
ple, m  the  foundation  of  churches^  and  is 
administration  of  their  spiritual  afiUrs,  «3 
exclude  any  probability  of  St.  Peti^s  js* 
risdiction  over  them    They  went  aboot 
their  business,  not  by  order  or  licence  fie* 
St.  Peter,  but  according  to  special  dircc* 
tion  of  God's  spirit— 11.  The  nature  of 
the  apostolic  ministry,  their  not  being  fixed 
in  one  place  of  residence,  but  conUOBsBf 
moving  about  the   world ;    the  stste  (■ 
things  at  that  time,  and  the  manner  of  St 
Peter's  life,  render  it  unlikely  that  he  bsd 
such  a  jurisdiction  over  the  apostles  i> 
some  assign  him.— 12.  ft  was  indeed  moit 


br  in  mutaging  the  dutie«  and  a 
tha  office,  thit  be  m'lPht  not  an, 
obtttueted  in  tbe  diidiarp  of  themi  n 


)t  any  wiie  be 


clogiged  with  a  ne«d  tocoiuultother*,  . 
hampered  with  orden  from  thoie  who 
were  at  a  diitancef— 13.  Tlie  diicoiirse 
and  bebKriouT  or  St.  Paul  toward*  St.  Pe 
ter  doth  eridence  that  be  did  not  acknow- 
ledga  any  dependence  on  him  or  any  tub- 
ject»ntobim,Gd.ii.ll.— 14.  IfSI. Peter 
ud  been  appointed  nvereifn  of  tlic 
tdiurdi,  itteemt  that  itahoiild  have  betn 
reqnaite  that  be  ihould  have  outlired  M 
the  apoftle*  i  for  otherwite,  the  churcli 
would  have  wanted  a  head,  or  there  must 


before  St  John,  m  all  acrec, 
before  diver*  other*  of  tne  a; 

Fmm  theae  argiimenti,  we  mutt  evi. 
dcntly  fee  what  little  ground  the  churcti 
of  Borne  hath  to  derive  the  tuprenuu:T  of 
tbe  pope  from  tiie  Mippoaed  primacy  of  St. 
f«ter. 

FRIHATE,  u  atcbbithop  who  !•  Ln- 
TCtted  with  a  juriidietion  orer  other  bi- 
abop*.    See  Aacaiiaaap. 

PRUimVG  CHRISTIANS,  tfaoae  who 
firediaUiefinttgetof  Chri«ti*nity,  e«pe- 
dtUy  the  apoitle*  and  immediate  follow- 
m  Mour  L«rd. 

PRINCIPLE,  an  enenttal  troth  fram 
Which  others  are  derived :  the  ground  or 
lliattve  of  action.  See  DianxmoB  and 
DocniR. 

PRIOR,  the  head  ofa  convent  i  n«zt  in 
dignity  to  an  abbot. 

FRISCILUANISTS,  the  fbllower*  of 
Piiacillian,  in  the  fourth  century.  It  ap- 
pear* from  iuthenlic  rccordi,  that  the  dif- 
ference between  their  doctrine  and  that  al 
the  Manichcant  wii  not  vei^  eoniidetablF. 
Vor  they  denied  the  reality  of  Chriit'g 
Urth  and  incarnation ;  maintained  tbat  the 
TMible  univene  wm  not  tha  produotion  of 


UiEtnant 


if  xoni,  or  eminatiooi  from  the  di- 
vine nature  i  conaidered  human  bodiea  u 
priaona  fonned  by  the  author  of  evil,  to 
endave  celcatiid  minds ;  condemned  mar- 
riage, and  dithclieved  the  reiURcetian  ol 
the  body.    Their  rule  of  life  and 


H  and  intenpwmce  deaerve  not 
the  Um  etedit,  aa  tbey  an  totally  deiti- 
tntc  of  evidence  and  aitthority.  iW  the 
VriadlUniat*  wen  gvilty  of  duailmulation 
OBon  MMie  oecaMOOi^  and  deceived  their 
Mvetaniei  by  conring  itntagcmi,  ii  tTu«  j 

hit  that  thffv  held  it  u  ■  ^ilm.  Ilut  lu. 
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I  loriouB  laUdiood,  without  even  the  kttC 

{ shadow  of  probability. 

I  PROBITY,  honeaty,  (incetity,  or  vera- 
city, "It  contiati  in  the  habit  of  actiont 
iiii;rul  to  Mcicty,  and  in  the  conitant  ob- 
10  nance  of  the  Uwt  Which  jnttice  and  eon- 

I  science  impue  upon  u*.    The  man  who 

I  obeja  all  the  lawa  of  ncie^  with  an  ex- 
punctoali^  ia not,  thenfore,  an 


[jcrfbrm  in  tociety  thoae  aetioni  whioh 
nu  oxtemal  power  can  oblire  u«  to  per- 
rorn>,  and  is  that  quality  m  the  faaman 
mind  from  which  we  clum  the  pcribnn- 
KBCA  nf  the  rtyUt  Commonly  called  imfier^ 

CROC&SSION,  a  enemony  in  the  It»' 
miiih  church,  coniiatinp  ol  a  formal  march 
of  the  dergr  and  people,  patting  up  pray- 
ers, be.  and  in  thii  manner  visiting  tome 
cburch,&c.  They  have  processions  of  the 
Aoir  or  tacramait ;  aftur  Sanour  la  «m«oi( 
Caivarg ;  tf  tite  Ruary,  kc. 

I'roceitioni  are  said  lo  be  of  Pavan  oiv 
fS'insl.  The  Romans,  when  tbe  empire  wi* 
dial  remed.  or  afler  some  victory,  uaed  con- 
stantly to  order  processiont,  (br  seTeral 
days  t'wi  ■ 
to  bcET  tt 
turn  them  inanu. 

The  firat  proceaaion  mentioned  in  ec' 
clesiatticalhiaton,  areihoMiet  on  foolaC 
ConstamilMple,  by  St.  Chiysustom.  The 
Arian*  of  that  cilv,  being- forced  to  hdd 
Ilieir  meetings  wiUiout  the  town,  went  thi- 
ther nigbt  and  morning,  wnging  anthema, 
Chry*o*tom,  to  prevent  tfacir  perverting 
llie  Cstholiei,  aet  up  counler-proccMon^ 
in  which  the  clergy  and  people  marched 
by  nipht,  ainging  prayers  and  hymns,  and 
curyingcnNsesand nmbcBus.  Fromtbie 
period,  the  custom  of  procewon*  was  in' 
troduccd  among  the  Greeks,  and  after' 
wards  among  the  Latin*  i  but  they  have 
subriited  longer,  and  been  more  frequent- 
1>-  used  in  the  Western  than  in  the  Eaatem 

PROCESSION  OF  THE  HOLTOHOBT/ 
1  term  made  tise  of  in  rcfereaee  to  tbe 
Holy  Obo«t,  •*  proceeding  fhun  the  Pa- 
tiicr,  or  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  It 
sretm  to  be  founded  on  that  paange  in 
John  ST.  36.  "  When  the  Comfbrier  i» 
come,  whom  I  win  send  unto  you  frov 
the  ruber,  even  the  Spirit  ofTnth  whieb 
finatdtiM  from  the  Fatber,  Be  ahdl  tMti> 
(y  of  me."  The  procession  of  the  Hely 
(ihort,  it  i*  lud,  ia  eipTe*Bl)|  tauffat  ' 
Christ,  In  veiy  itnmg  term*  in  thM  b 
ThiinH^HiiiM-  It  !■  allrwHL  IS  hesei 
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it  is  said,  **  Whom  I  will  iend  to  you  fVom 
the  Father,  eren  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  which 
pr§ceed9  from  the  Father."  If  his  miMion 
and  proceeding  were  the  same  tlung,  there 
would  be  a  tautology  in  the  woraa,  bis 
mias&oiH  according  to  that  inteq>rttation, 
being  mentioned  twice  in  the  same  verse. 
Dr.  Watts,  however,  observes,  that  die 
proccsrion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Fa- 
ther, respects  not  his  nature  or  substance, 
but  his  mission  only «  and  that  no  distinct 
and  clear  ideas  can  be  formed  of  this  pro- 
cesnon ;  consequently,  it  must  be  given  up 
aa  popisli;  scholastic.,  inconceivable,  and 
indefensible.  But,  it  is  answered,  what 
clear  idea  can  be  given  us  of  the  originate, 
self-existent,  eternal  bein^  of  the  Father? 
Shall  we,  therefore,  deny  him  to  be  without 
beginning  or  end,  and  to  be  self-existent, 
because  we  know  not  how  he  is  >o  ?  if  not, 
why  must  we  give  up  the  procession  of  the 
Spirit,  becau^  wc  know  not  the  mode  of 
it.  We  can  no  more  explain  the  manner 
bow  the  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father, 
than  we  can  explain  the  eternal  {genera- 
tion and  hypostatical  union  of  the  two  na- 
tures of  the  Son.  We  may  say  to  the  ob 
jector,  as  Gregory  Nazianzen  formerly  did 
to  his  adversary,  '*  Do  you  tell  me  how  tht 
Fkitiier  is  unbegotten,  and  I  will  attempt 
to  tell  you  how  the  Son  is  beg^>tten,  and 
the  Spirit  proceeds  " 

The  clearest  and  fullest  account  of  this 
procession,  next  to  that  in  the  aboye-meM. 
tinned  text,  is  thit  in  1  Cor.  ii.  12.  *'  The 
Spirit  which  is  of  God  ;**  that  is  (say  tlic 
aavocates  for  this  doctrine,)  the  Spirit 
which  is  the  same  in  nature  and  essence 
with  the  Father,  and  no  is  said  to  be  oF 
him,  or  out  of  him,  not  as  to  local  separa- 
tion, but  with  respect  to  identity  of  nature. 

About  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries, 
there  was  a  very  warm  di^tpute  between 
the  Greek  and  Latin  cburrhe*i,  whether 
the  Spirit  prt»ce»^led  from  the  Father  only, 
or  from  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  and  the 
controversy  arc^e  to  such  a  height,  that 
the^  charged  one  Anoher  with  heresy  and 
schism,  when  neither  side  well  understood 
what  they  contended  for.  The  Latin 
church,  however,  has  not  scrupled  to  say. 
that  the  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son;  but  the  Greek  church  chooses 
to  express  it  thus:  the  Spirit  proceed> 
from  the  Father  by  or  through  the  Son,  or 
he  receives  of  the  Son,  Gal.  iv.  6.  See 
Holt  Ghost;  Bishop Pearton  on  the  Creeds 
p.  324 ;  Watts'  H''ork9,  8vo.  ed.  vol.  v.  p. 
199$  Hurrion  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  p.  204; 
Rii^^M  IHrimtv,  nu.  11 ;  Dr,  Liffhtfoo^t 
Work9^  vol.  i.  p.  482. 

PROPAKE,  a  term  used  in  opposition 
to  hofy  s  and  in  general  is  applied  to  all 
persons  who  have  not  the  sacred  charac- 
ter, and  to  things  which  do  not  belong  to 
the  service  of  religion. 


PROFESSION,  among  the  Romaiustff, 
denotes  tiie  enteringinto  a  reltnoos  ordeTf 
whereby  a  person  tmers  himself  to  God  by 
a  vow  of  inviolably  observing  obedienee, 
chaatity,  and  poverty. 

Christians  are  required  to  make  ^pr^ 
fetiion  of  their  faith,  1.  Boldly,  Rom.  i.  16. 
—2.  Explicitly,  Matt.  v.  16.--3.  Constant- 
ly, Heb.  X.  23. — 4.  Yet  not  osteDtatioealy, 
but  with  humility  and  meekness. 

PROFESSOR,  a  term  commonly  used  hi 
the  religious  world,  to  denote  any  penon 
who  mSces  an  open  acknowledginent^ 
the  religion  of  Christ,  or  who  outwardly 
manifests  his  attachment  to  Christianity. 
\\\  real  Christiana  are  profeaaois,  bet  aD 
professors  are  not  real  Chrijitiana.  In  thii^ 
as  in  all  other  things  of  worth  end  import* 
apo«.,  we  find  counterfeita.  There  are 
many  wiio  become  profeasort,  not  horn 
principle,  from  in%  esti^tion,  from  love  to 
she  truth ;  but  from  interested  motirei, 
prejudice  of  education,  custom,  infliienee 
of  connexions,  novelty,  &c.  as  Saul,  iehob 
Judas,  Demas,  the.  foolish  virgins,  flee.  See 
ifticle  Cbbistiak  :  Jaj^t  SctmiotUf  wet  9; 
MNuTt  Almoot  Chrittiang  Bellamj^t  Tme 
ReUgiwi  deUneatetlg  Shepherd* •  Shietre  Cmh 
vert,  and  on  the  PartMe^fthe  Xen  Virgimt 
Seeker* »  Mmtuch  Pr^%%or. 

PROMISE  is  a  solemn  aaseventioii.  by 
«hich  one  pledges  his  veracity  that  he 
shall  perform,  or  cause  to  be  pcrfimeed, 
:iie  thing  which  he  mentions. 

The  obligation  of  promiaes  arises  from 
the  necessity  of  the  well-being  and  east- 
ence  of  society.  •'Virtue  reqwiea,"  as 
Dr.  Doddrid^  observea,  that  promisa  be 
fulfilled.  The  promisee,  i.  e.  the  penon 
tc  whom  the  promise  is  made,  acquires  a 
property  in  virtue  of  the  promise.  The 
uncertainty  of  property  would  evideatlf 
be  attended  with  great  inconvenience^  4r 
failing  to  fuHil  my  promise,  1  either  ilwv 
that  I  was  not  sincere  in  making  it,  or  thit 
I  have  little  constancy  or  reaolutiony  and 
either  way  injure  my  character  $  and,  coo- 
sequently,  my  usefubiess  in  life.  Pnmmt 
hovever,  are  not  binding,  1.  If  they  vere 
made  by  us  before  we  came  to  sudi  e9e^ 
rise  of  reason  as  to  be  fit  to  transact  affiin 
of  moment ;  or  if  by  any  distemper  or  sad* 
den  surprise  we  are  deprived  of  the  ei» 
cJse  of  our  reason  at  the  time  when  tka 
promise  is  made.— 2.  If  the  promise  wm 
made  on  a  false  presumption,  in  which  ths 
promisor,  after  the  moat  diligent  inquiiyf 
was  imposed  upon,  especiallj  if  he  wets 
deceived  b;^  the  fraud  of  the  piomisee.— 
3  If  the  thing  itself  be  vicious ;  for  riftoe 
cannot  require  that  vice  shoald  be  otss- 
mitted. — 4.  If  the  aceompliahment  of  (^ 
promise  be  so  hard  and  intoleiaUe,  that 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  had  it  been 
foreseen,  it  would  have  been  an  exoepttd 
caae.*— 5.  If  the  promise  be  m>t  socrptBd. 
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at  if  it  depend  on  conditioni  not  perfom- 
Cd."  3ee  Ittildridgt'i  Leclurei,  Im.  69 1 
Otm.  lie  Jure,  lib.  ii.  up.  11  i  Paltj^t  JUa- 
ral  P/alMtpis,  eh.  5.  vol.  i  i  Giwm'i  JtbrtU 
Paictapif,  Tol.  ii.  p.  i,  c.  12 1  TFalt^  Ser- 
mmu,  Kr.  30. 

PKOUtSBS  OF  GOD  we  the  kind  de> 
cUntion*  of  bia  word,  in  which  he  h»th 
UMicd  u*  tie  will  bestow  blening*  upon 
fail  people.  The  promiie*  coniMneJ  in 
the  ncred  Scripture*  in*;  be  cunndered, 
1.  Divine  m  to  their  oriEin. — 3.  Suitable  *■ 
to  their  nature.— 3.  Abundant  «■  to  their 
Bumber.— i.  Cle^r  u  to  their  czpreuion. 
~-5..Certiin  as  to  their  accompluhment. 
Tbeconaideretionofthemihould,  I.  Prove 
an  utidoie  to  deipair. — 3,  A.  motife  to 
patience, — 3.  A  call  for  prayer. — i.  A  ipur 
to  penerennce.  See  Clark  tn  the  i^o- 
MiMt,  «  boolt  thftt  Dr.  WatU  Myi^  "  be 
could  dare  put  into  the  handa  of  erery 
Chriitian,  anwof;^  M  their  divided  aecu 
•nd  putica  in  the  world."    .BhcFj  S«r- 

FROPHBCr,  a  word  derived  from 
«I*fthH,  end  in  itt  original  import  aipii- 
net  the  piediction  of  (iiUu*  erenti.  It  ■« 
thui  defined  br  Witiiu*:  "  A  knowledge 
and  nanifiMtathni  of  iccret  tbingt,  which 
a  man  knowa  not  from  hia  own  aapicity, 
nor  from  the  relation  of  olhen,  but  by  an 
extraardinary  reveUtion  of  God  from  hca- 
Ten."  In  the  Old  and  New  Teitanenta, 
the  word  ia  nut  alwayi  confined  to  the 
fbreteirinf^  of  future  evenli.  Inievenlin- 
atancei  it !■  of  UieMroeimnort  with  preach- 
iw,  anddenotea  the  faculty  of  ilhutrating 
and  applj^inf  to  preaent  pnctical  puipoKi 
the  doctrine*  of  prior  revelation,  Thui, 
in  Nehnniah  it  ia  a^i  "  Thou  hait  ap- 
pointed prophati  to  preach,"  cb.  vi.  ver. 
7t  and  whoever  ipeaketh  unto  men  to  edi- 
fication, and  eshorUtion,  and  comfort,  is 
Iw  St  Paul  called  a  prcpbei.  1  Cor.  ziv.  3. 
Hence  it  wu,  that  there  «ere  icbiraU  ol 
prophet*  in  Isnet,  where  youn^r  men  were 
iiMtrueled  in  tlie  irutlii  of  reJijcion,  and 
fitted  to  exhort  and  comfurt  the  people.  It 
ia  prophecy,  however,  accoiding;  to  the 
firat  definition  givco  above,  we  ihall  here 
COiMider. 

Prophecy  (with  the  power  of  working 
■niracict,)  may  be  eoniidered  a*  the  high- 
eat  «tidenee  that  can  beffivenofaaupema- 
biral  eoaununion  with  the  Deity.  Hence, 
aneng  the  profcMon  of  alawtt  every  reli- 
^ou*  ayatem,  there  hare  been  numbcrleia 
prateader*  to  the  gift  of  piophecv.  Pa- 
gant  had  their  oracle*,  augur*,  and  Mwth' 
aaTcra  >  modem  idriaten,  their  oecronun* 
Ml*  and  divioei*!  and  the  Jew*,  Chria- 
tiana,  and  Mahornetana,  their  prophet*. 
The  pretcnaion*  of  Pagan*  aod  impoaten, 
have,  however,  been  jnitlj  eapoaedi  while 
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Hence,  SU  Peter  obaerve*,  **  We  have  a 
«  lure  word  ol  prophecy,  whereunto 
do  well  to  tike  heed,  **  unto  a  light 
that  abineth  in  a  dark  place  i  for  the  pro- 
phecy ome  not  in  old  time  by  tbe  will  of 
Dun,  but  Holy  men  of  God  apake  a*  they 
woe  moved  by  tbe  Holy  Ghoat,"  3  Pel.  iL 
19.  21.  Scripture  pr<^ecy,  therefore, 
bath  God  for  ita  omin.  It  did  not  ariae 
from  the  geniu*  of  Um  mlod,  the  tanipcr. 
ament  of  the  body,  the  influence  of  the 
atara,  ke.  but  from  the  aover^gn  will  of 
God.  The  ways  by  which  the  Deity  uiade 
ttnowo  hi*  mind  were  variou*  i  luch  a*  bf 
dream*,  vision*,  angela,  *ymbolic  repre- 
•cntationt,  lmpul*e*  on  the  mind,  Numb. 
'  G,  Jer.  xixi.  36.  Dan.  viiL  16,  If. 
>■  to  the  langua^of  prophecj', "  It  ii," 
*aya  Mr.  Gray,  "  remarkable  for  lU  migni- 
licence.  Bach  prophetic  writer  ia  distia- 
guithed  (br  peculiar  beaulie*  i  but  their 
style  in  reneral  may  be  cbaracterised  aa 
*irong,  animaied,  and  impreauve.    Ita  or- 

snta  are  derived  not.  Crom  aocumnlt- 

of  epithet,  or  labouicd  harmony  t  bnt 
I  tlka  nti  paailauT  of  ita  image*,  and 
themajesticforceofitaczpreaaioni.  Ilia 
varied  with  atrikiog  propriety,  and  enli- 
vened with  quick  but  easy  transition*.  Ita 
audden  bural*  of  eloquence,  ita  eameet 
warmth,  it*  affecting  cihortationa  and  ap. 
peal*,  afibrd  veiy  interealing  proirf*  of  that 
uvely  iropreiiion,  and  nf  that  inspired  con- 
viction, under  which  ihe  prophcU  wtotei 
and  which  enabled  them,  among  a  people 
not  dialinguished  for  geniui,  to  surpaa*.  In 
every  variety  of  conipo«itioii,  the  mo*l  ad- 
mired production*  of  Pagan  antiquity.  If 
the  imagery  employed  by  the  sacred  wri- 
ttta  appears  tometimei  to  partake  of  a 
coarse  and  indelicate  cost,  it  muat  be  re- 
collected, that  the  Eastern  mannera  and 
languages  required  the  moat  forcible  re- 
prcsentationi  j  and  that  the  maicuUne  and 
indignant  apirit  of  the  propheta  led  them 
to  Klopt  the  moat  energetic  and  descrip- 
tive cipreasiona.  No  style  ii,  perhaps,  ao 
highly  figurative  aa  that  of  the  propheta. 
Every  object  ol  nature  and  of  art  which 
could  fumtah  atluaioni,  la  explored  widi 
iodiutryi  every  *cenB  of  creation,  and  eve- 
ry page  of  idence,  acemi  to  have  unlUd- 
td  It*  rich  varietica  to  the  aacred  writan^ 
who,  in  the  spirit  of  F,a*ter*  poetry,  de- 
light in  every  kind  of  meta^rical  embel- 
liuroeoL  Tbua,  by  aray  of  iltuatratien,  it 
ia  obviou*  to  remark,  tMt  earthly  dignitiaa 
and  powers  are  symbotixed  by  the  eelea- 
tial  bodiea  i  the  eftecta  of  moral  evil  are 
shown  under  tbe  atonn*  and  conTuWona 
of  nature  i  the  pollution*  of  lin  are  repre- 
*ented  by  external  impuritic*  (  and  the  be- 
neficial influence  of  righteouaneaa  i*  de- 
picted by  the  aerenity  and  conAdcnee  of 
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tent«  and  adhered  to  with  invariable  reU- 
tion  and  regular  analogy,  has  furnished 
great  omiment  and  elegance  to  the  sacred 
writings.  Sometimes,  however,  the  in- 
spired penmen  drew  their  allusions  from 
local  and  temporary  sources  of  metaphor ; 
from  the  peculiar  scenerv  of  their  country; 
from  the  idolatries  of  neathen  nations; 
from  their  own  history  and  circumstances ; 
from  the  service  of  their  temple,  and  the 
ceremonies  of  their  religion ;  from  man- 
ners that  have  faded,  and  customs  that 
have  elapsed.  Hence  many  appropriate 
beauties  have  vanished.  Many  descriptions 
and  many  representations,  that  must  have 
had  a  solemn  importance  among  the  Jews, 
are  now  considered,  from  a  change  of  cir- 
cumstances, in  a  deg^raded  point  of  view. 
Hence,  lihfewise,  here  and  there  a  shade  of 
obscurity.  In  general,  however,  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  though  highly  sublime 
and  beautiful,  is  easy  and  intelligible  to  all 
tsapacities  *' 

2.  C^the  UMC  avd  inteni  of  prophecy. 

As  prophecy  is  so  striking  a  proof  of  a 
pupematiural  communion  with  the  Deity, 
and  is  of  so  early  a  date,  we  may  rest  as- 
sured it  was  given  for  wise  and  important 
ends.  *'  It  cannot  be  supposed,"  says  bi 
shop  Sherlock,  ^  that  God  delivered  pro- 
phecies only  to  satisfy  or  employ  the  cu- 
riosity of  the  inquisitive,  or  tlut  he  gave 
his  Spirit  to  men  merely  to  enable  them 
to  give  forth  predictions  for  the  amuse- 
ment and  entertainment  of  the  world; 
there  must  be  some  end  worthy  of  the  au- 
thor." Now,  what  end  could  this  be,  but 
to  keep  alive  in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom 
it  was  given,  a  sense  of  religion,  and  a  hope 
of  future  deliverance  from  the  curse  of  the 
fall,  through  Jesus  Christ  ?  «  The  uses  of 
prophecy,^  says  Dr.  Jortin,  '*  besides  gra- 
dually opening  and  unfolding  the  things 
relating  to  the  Messiah,  and  the  blessings 
which  by  him  should  be  conferred  upon 
mankind,  are  many,  great,  and  manifest. 

*<  1.  It  served  to  secure  the  belief  of  a 
(God,  and  of  a  providence. 

**  As  God  is  invisible  and  spiritual,  there 
was  cause  to  fear,  that,  in  the  first  and 
ruder  ages  of  the  world,  when  men  were 
busier  in  cultivating  the  earth  than  in  cul- 
tivating arts  and  sciences,  and  in  seeking 
the  necessaries  of  life  than  in  the  study  of 
morality,  they  might  forget  their  Creator 
and  governor ;  and,  therefore,  God  main- 
Udned  amongst  them  the  great  article  of 
faith  in  him,  by  manifestations  of  himself; 
by  sending  angels  to  declare  bis  will ;  by 
miracles,  and  by  prophecies. 

**2.  It  was  intended  to  give  men  the 

Srofoimdest  veneration  for  that  amazing 
;nowledge  from  which  nothing  was  con- 
cealed, not  even  the  future  actions  of  crea- 
tures^ and  the  things  which  as  yet  were 
mU    How  could  n  nan  hope  to  hid^  any 


counsel,  any  deiilgn  or  thought,  from  nidi 
a  Being  ? 

"  3.  It  contributed  to  keep  up  devoticm 
and  true  religion,  the  religion  or  the  hnrU 
which  consists  partly  in  entertaiiungHost 
and  honourable  notions  of  God,  and  or  his 
perfections,  and  which  is  a  more  ratioMJ 
and  a  more  acceptable  service,  than  rites 
and  ceremonies. 

*<  4.  It  excited  men  to  rely  upon  God, 
and  to  love  him  who  condescended  to  hold 
this  mutual  intercourse  with  hit  oreatnre^ 
and  to  permit  them  to  consult  him,  aa  oat 
friend  asks  advice  of  another. 

*'  5.  It  was  intended  to  keep  the  peoniei 
to  whom  God  revealed  himself,  from  idol- 
atry ;  a  sin  to  which  the  Jews  would  be 
inclined,  both  from  the  disposition  to  it 
wliieh  they  had  acquired  in  Egypt,  and 
from  the  eontsgion  of  bad  example. 

'*The  people  of  Israel  were  atriedy 
forbidden  to  consult  the  diviners  and  tbe 
gods  of  other  nations,  and  to  use  aay  en- 
chantments and  wicked  arta ;  and  that  they 
might  have  no  temptation  to  it.  God  per- 
mitted thftm  to  apply  to  him  and  to  bis 
prophets,  even  upon  small  oocaaioDt;  and 
he  raised  up  amongst  them  a  auceeanoncf 
prophets,  to  whom  th^  might  have  re- 
course for  advice  and  direction.  Thoe 
prophets  were  reverenced  abroad  aa  wdi 
as  at  home,  and  oonsulted  by  fordgn  piin- 
jces ;  and,  in  times  of  captivity,  they  were 
honoured  by  gnat  kings,  and  advaooed  to 
high  stations. 

As  it  respects  us,  prophecy,  connected 
with  miracles,  affords  a  considerable  eri« 
dence  of  the  truth  of  revelation,  aa  well  ss 
ofa  superintending  Providence.  Thoa  evi- 
dence, too,  18  a  growinfi^  evidence.  "  The 
divine  design,  uniformly  pursued  throogh 
a  series  of  succ^  ssive  generations,  opens 
with  a  grater  degree  of  cleamesa,  in  pro- 

Eortion  to  the  lapse  of  time  and  tbe  oma- 
er  of  events.  An  increase  of  age  is  n 
addition  to  its  strength ;  and  the  nearer 
we  approach  the  point  towards  which  the 
dispensations  of  Grod  unvaryingly  tend,  tbe 
more  clearly  shall  we  discern  the  wondo- 
ful  regfularity,  consistency,  and  beauty  of 
this  stupendous  plan  for  universal  good. 
Of  the  great  use  of  prophecies  which  have 
been  fulfilled,  as  a  airect  and  strong  srga- 
ment  to  convert  unbelievers  to  Chriskiaai- 
ty,  and  to  establish  Christiana  in  the  frith, 
we  hsve  the  most  ample  proofs.  Our  Lord 
himself  made  very  frequent  appeals  to  pro- 
phecy, as  evidence  of  his  divme  mbsioa: 
he  referred  the  Jews  to  their  own  Scrip- 
tures, as  most  fiilly  and  clearly  bearing  vit^ 
ness  of  himself.  Upon  them  he  grounded 
the  necessity  of  his  sufferings ;  upon  then 
he  settled  the  faith  of  the  disciples  at  £■- 
maus,  and  of  the  apostles  at  JenmkBL 
Tbe  same  source  supplied  the  eloquence 
of  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul,  and  the  meisa 
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with  which  Apellos  *  migfatily  conTincAd 
Uie  Jewi.'  This  wu  >  powerful  initru- 
mentof  peiMuJonin  the  nicceeding  a^i 
of  the  church,  when  aied  by  the  primiUTe 
apoIo|p>ta.  Upon  this  topic  were  employ- 
ed the  zeal  tnil  dUigence  not  anlji  of  Jut. 
tin  Martyr,  but  Tenullun,  Cypriui,  ■nd 
Anguitin.  It  would  never  hive  been  *o 
frequently  employed,  if  it  had  not  been 
trell  adapted  lo  the  dealrcd  end ;  and  that 
it  did  most  completely  antver  thia  end, 
by  the  converuon  of  unbelievera,  ii  evi- 
dent from  the  accounts  of  Scripture,  and 
the  recurdi  of  the  primitive  chur^. 

"  Pnphecy  keeps  the  attention  of  Chrii- 
taoi  aUve  to  the  truth  and  itnporlanc*  of 
tneir  hi^  telipnn :  to  iti  tnit^,  because 
propbeqr  aitd  Chrittianity  had  one  and 
the  nme  origin,  both  being  derived  from 
the  aame  fountain  of  per^tion  i  it  keep! 
theta  alive  to  its  importance,  becauie  pro- 
pttecy  ihowi  that  the  Supreme  Bein^  has 
Touchaafi^,  through  a  long  aucceaalon  of 
ages,  to  prepare  mankind,  l>y  gradual  re- 
velations of  his  will,  for  future  bleisingi ; 
and  itfM  proved,  by  sending  chosen  mes- 
•engen,  to  usher  In  this  linudiipeniatitin, 
that  '  the  leslimony  of  Jeiua  is  the  spirit 
of  prophecy.'  It  confirms  the  general  be- 
liet  ofa  Ood,  and  points  out  to  a  careless 
work!  the  plain  traces  of  his  watchful 
providence.  Udisplayiitbe  eouosels of  in- 
q)itatian,  incessanlly  directing  the  course 
af  events,  without  violaling  Uie  order  of 
reason  and  of  hunun  action.  Such  know- 
ledge 11  too  wonderful  for  us !  such  pow. 
et  is  above  our  comprehension '  But  the 
fact  is  placed  before  our  eyes.  We  sec, 
or  may  see,  a  regular  train  of  prophecies 
tending  towards  one  declartd  end,  aceu- 
lately  fulfiUed  snd  fulhlting  amidst  all  the 
eonfuiion  and  opposition  of  this  tumultuous 
world  I  and  wc  ko  that  Uieie  prophecies 
are  clear,  both  in  prediction  and  accom- 
pliahmenl,  in  proportion  to  their  import- 
ance in  fixing  our  belief  in  the  providence 
of  God,  and  in  the  great  truths  of  divine 
revelation.  Thus  it  sppesrs,  that  the  chief 
design  of  prophecy  is  to  bear  constant  wit- 
acia  to  religious  truth ;  but  though  to  con- 
vince gainaayers  of  this  truth  is  justly  con- 
■idered  as  its  principal  use,  it  has  another 
very  Important  object,  to  which  it  well  be- 
comes us  to  psy  attention,  from  motives  of 
p-atitude,  as  well  as  from  fear  of  incurring 
Uie  blame  which  Scripture  invsriably  in 
putcs  to  lliose  who  neglect  to  take  advai 
Uge  of  the  light  stfoiiTed  them.  It  is  di 
Vgocd  to  protect  hclieven  in  the  word  of 
Cod  fram  Ibe  dangers  arising  from  the 
prevalent  comiptions,  errors,  and  vie 
the  age  in  which  they  live.  The 
consideration  of  prophecy  will  administer 
conaolation  amidst  present  distreia,atul  en- 
liven fsilh.  utd  elevmtB  hme.  whiiat  nu^ 
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wbieb,  without  tUs  gracious  a^  itigfat 
lead  through  the  intncaciea  of  doidit  to 
the  gloom  of  despair." 

Objections,  however,  hare  been  raited 
against  the  prophecies  from  their  obacti- 
rily.  But  to  this  it  is  answered,  that  thev 
have  often  a  first,  or  partial,  and  an  ulti- 
mate completion,  of  which  the  toHotx 
may  be  generally  considered  a*  an  eamcat 
of  the  hAter,  It  it  pmeipally  thia  double 
sense  of  prophecy  arhicb  rnfders  it  ob- 
scure) for  though  the  predictions  of  the 
prophets  were  sometimes  positive  and  e:^ 
actly  deacrinlive,  and  delivered  with  aa 
accurate  and  definite  dCMgnation  of  name* 
and  limea,  prophecy  waa  not  generally  de< 
igned  to  be  clear  before  its  accomplish, 
aent.  It  is,  however,  always  sufficiently 
:iact  in  ita  deacriptioDa  lo  authenticate  ita 
.iretensiona  to  a  divine  authority  i  to  pro- 
duce, when  it  comes  lo  pats,  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  its  unerring  certainly  i  and  to 
demonstrate  tlie  wisdom  and  power  of 
God.  As  bishop  Newton  observes,  pro- 
phecies are  the  only  species  of  writing 
.which  are  designed  more  fi>r  the  instruc- 
tion of  fiiture  ages,  than  of  the  time* 
wherein  they  are  written.  In  this  respect, 
~s  the  world  groweth  older,  it  groweth 
riser.  Tirae.tTiatdetracts somethinir&om 
lie  evidence  of  other  writer*,  is  itiR  add- 
ig  something  to  the  credit  and  authority 
fihe  prophets.  Future  ages  will  compre- 
hend more  than  the  present,  us  the  present 
undetatands  more  than  the  psi  i  and  the 
perfect  accomplishment  will  produce  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  pnipheeiea, 
S.  O/llie/ulJUment  tfpnphtes. 
Our  limits  will  not  permit  u>  to  give  a 
copious  account  of  tlie  various  propneciea 
which  have  been  remarkably  fulfilled  ( 
but  whoever  has  examined  profiuie  histo- 
ry with  any  degree  of  attention,  and  cont- 
pared  It  with  the  predictioni  of  Scripture, 
must,  if  he  be  not  blinded  by  prejudice, 
and  hardened  by  infidelity,  be  eonvinced 
of  the  truth  of  projihecy  bjr  its  exact  ac- 
complishment. It  IS  in  vain  to  say  that 
these  prophecies  were  delivered  Mitce  the 
events  have  taken  place  i  for  we  sea  tha 
propheciea,  the  latest  whereof  were  defi- 
vered  about  irOO  years  ago,  and  some  of 
them  above  3000  years  agri,  flilfilling  at 
this  very  time ;  and  ciliea,  and  countries, 
and  kingdoms,  in  the  very  aame  condition, 
and  all  brought  about  in  the  very  same 
manner,  and  with  the  very  same  circum- 
stances, as  the  yitophett  had  foretoU. 
'■  We  ace,"  aiys  Bishop  Newton.  "  lbs  de- 
scendinit  of  Sbem  and  Japheth,  mlimg 
snd  enlarged  in  Asia  snd  liurope,  and  per- 
haps in  America,  and  '  the  corse  of  aervi. 
lude,'  sliU  attending  Ihe  wretched  descend- 
ant* of  Ham  in  Alrica.    We  tee  the  pot- 
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bians;  yet  living  like  'wild  men/  and 
fibifUng  from  place  to  place  in  the  wilder- 
ness ;  '  their  hand  against  tvety  man,  and 
every  man's  hand  against  them ;'  and  still 
dtoeUins  an  independent  and  free  people, 

*  in  the  presence  of  all  their  brethren/ 
and  in  the  presence  of  all  their  enemies. 
We  see  the  family  of  Esau  totally  extinct, 
and  that  of  Jacob  subsisting  to  this  day  ; 

*  Uie  sceptre  departed  from  Judah/  and 
the  people  living  no  where  in  authority, 
evei^'  where  in  subjection  ;  the  Jews  still 
dwelling  alone  among  the  nations,  while 

*  the  remembrance  of  Amalek  is  utterly 
put  out  from  under  heaven/  Wc  see  the 
Jews  severely  punibhed  for  their  infidehty 
and  disobedience  to  their  great  prophet 
like  unto  Moses :  '  plucked  from  off  their 
own  land,  and  removed  into  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth ;  oppressed  and  spoiled 
evermore  /  and  made  <  a  proverb  and  a 
by-word  among  all  nations/      We   see, 

*  Ephraim  so  broken  as  to  be  no  more  a 
people,'  while  the  whole  nation  is  com- 
prehended under  the  name  of  Judah  ;  the 
Jews  wonderfully  preserved  as  a  distinct 
people,  while  their  great  conquerors  are 
every  where  destroyed ;  their  land  lying 
desolate,  and  themselves  cut  off  trom  be- 

'  ing  the  people  of  God,  while  the  Gentiles 
are  advanced  in  their  room.  We  see  Ni- 
neveh  so  completely  destroyed,  that  tlie 
place  thereof  is  not  and  cannot  be  known ; 
Babylon  made  '  a  desolation  for  ever,  a 
possession  for  the  bittern,  and  pools  of 
water  /  Tyre  become  like  the  top  of  a 
rock,  a  place  for  fishers  to  spread  their 
nets  upon  /  and  Egypt,  *  a  base  kingdom, 
the  basest  of  the  kingdoms,'  and  still  tri- 
butary and  subject  to  strangers.  We  see, 
of  the  four  great  empires  of  the  world, 
the  fourth  and  last,  which  was  greater  and 
more  powerful  than  any  of  the  former,  di- 
vided  in  the  western  part  thereof  into  ten 
lesser  kingdoms ;  and  among  them  a  pow- 
er *  with  a  triple  crown  diners  from  the 
first/  with  '  a  mouth  speaking  very  great 
things,'  and  with  '  a  look  more  stout  than 
his  fellows,  speaking  great  words  against 
the  Most  High,  wearing  out  the  saints  of 
the  Most  Hi^,  and  changing  times  and 
laws/  We  see  a  power  '  cast  down  the 
truth  to  tlie  ground,  and  prosper,  and 
practise,  and  destroy  the  holy  people,  not 
regarding  the  God  of  his  fiithers,  nor  the 
desire  of  wives,  but  honouring  Mahuzzim/ 
gods-protectors,  or  saints-protecturs, '  and 
causing'  the  priests  of  Mahuzzim  <  to  rule 
over  many,  and  to  divide  Uie  land  for 
gain/  We  see  the  Turks  'stretchinif 
forth  their  hand  over  the  countries,'  and 
particularly  •  over  the  land  of  Egypt,  the 
Lybians  at  their  steps/  and  the  Arabians 
still  •  escaping  out  of  their  hand.'  We  see 
the  Jews  *  led  away  captive  into  all  na- 
f  Jons,  and  Jerusalem  trodden  dovi'u  lA  \.Vv^ 


Gentiles/  and  likely  to  continue  so  *  until 
the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled,'  as 
the  Jews  are  by  a  constant  miracle  preterm 
ved  a  distinct  people  for  the  complatioa 
of  other  propheciea  relating  to  them.  We 
see  one  '  who  oppoaeth  and  exalteth  him- 
self' above  all  laws,  divine  and  homaiifl 
*  sitting  as  God  in  the  church  of  God* 
and  showing  himself  that  he  is  Godi 
xvhosc  coming  is  after  the  working  of  Sa- 
tan, with  all  power,  and  signs,  and  lying 
wonders,  and  with  all  deceivableneas  of 
iinrighteousnesa.'  We  see  a  great  ap9a»a-' 
ay  in  the  Christian  church,  which  connstB 
chiefly  in  tlie  worship  of  dtemoiu,  angeb, 
or  departed  saints,  and  is  promoted 
'  through  the  hypocrisy  of  liars  forbiddiog 
to  marry,  and  commanding  to  obstain  fron 
meats/  We  see  the  seven  churchea  of 
Asia  lying  in  the  same  forlorn  and  deio- 
late  condition  that  the  angel  had  signified 
to  St.  John,  their  *  candlestick  removed 
out  of  its  place/  their  churches  turned  into 
mosques,  their  worship  into  aupersdtioa. 
In  short,  wc  see  the  charaetera  of  '  the 
beast  and  tlie  fiilse  prophet/  and  'tha 
whore  of  Babylon»'  now  exemplified  ia 
every  particular,  and  in  a  citv  that  it  test- 
ed *  upon  seven  mountains ;  ao,  that,  if 
the  bishop  of  Rome  had  set  for  his  picture, 
a  greater  resemblance  and  lU^eneas  eoald 
not  have  been  drawn. 

"  For  these  things  we  have  the  atteita- 
tion  of  past,  and  the  experience  of  preaeat 
times ;  and  wc  cannot  well  be  decnved, 
if  we  will  only  believe  our  own  eyes  and 
observation.  We  actually  see  the  oomple- 
lion  of  many  of  the  propheciea  in  the  state 
ol'  men  and  things  around  us ;  and  we  have 
the  prophecies  themselvea  recorded  in 
books,  which  books  have  been  read  in  pub- 
lic assemblies  these  1700  or  2000  yean, 
have  been  dispersed  into  several  coun- 
tries, have  been  translated  into  aevtnl 
languages,  and  quoted  and  cooimented 
upon  by  diflerent  nations,  so  that  there  is 
no  room  to  suspect  so  much  as  a  possibil- 
ity of  forgery  or  illusion." 

4.  Rules  for  undentcaitUw  the  pnphKiet* 
In  order  to  understand  the  propheciesi 
and  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  the  argn- 
ment  for  the  truth  of  Christianity,  we 
must  not  consider  them  singly  and  apart, 
but  as  a  grand  whole,  or  a  chain  reacniog 
through  several  thousand  years*  yet  maiii- 
festiy  subservient  to  one  and  the  suae 
end.  This  end  is  no' other  than  the  esta* 
blishment  of  the  universal  empire  of  truth 
and  righteousness  under  the  donunioQ  of 
Jesus  Christ.  We  are  not»  indeed*  to  sup- 
pose that  each  of  the  prophecies  recorded 
in  the  Old  Testament  ex^^Mfy  points  out, 
and  clearly  characterizes  Jesus  Christ; 
yet,  taken  as  a  whole,  this  grand  syitefli 
refers  to  him ;  for  the  testimony  of  Jesui 
is  Uve  spirit  of  prophecy.    «•  All  the  rero- 
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lutions  of  divine  providence  have  him  for  tures  at  lirpc.  These  rules,  with  depend- 
their  scope  and  end.  Is  an  empire,  or  eiice  on  the  divine  teaching,  will  assist  us 
kingdom  erected  ?  that  empire,  or  king-^  in  iiiukrstanding  the  prophecies.  See  Bi' 
dom,  is  erected  with  a  view,  directly  or '.  \  shop  ^Yf^otons  Ditsertationf  on  tfie  Prophc' 
indirectly,  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  >  ciet ;  Bishop  Sherlock's  Use  and  Intait  of 
If  an  empire,  or  kingdom,  subverted  or  Prophfcy  /  Bishop  ffurd'e  Sermons  on  iko 
overthrown  P  that  empire,  or  kingdom,  is  Prophecies ;  &r  Isaac  Aleioion'M  Obeerva^ 
orertfarowD  in  subserviency  to  the  glory  ||  tioru  on  the  Propheciee  of  Daniel  and  the 
of  hii  kingdom  and  empire,  which  sliall  >  ^pocalyp9ef  Graxfs  Key  to  the  Old  TestO' 
know  neither  bounds  nor  end,  but  whose  ment ;  Simpson*s  Key  to  the  Prophecies :  lU 
limits  shall  be  no  other  than  the  limits  of  j  lustrations  of  Prophecy  g  Vitrinffa*9  Typut 
the  universe,  and  whose  end  no  other  thaT»  j  Doctrinte  Prophetica  t  Gill  on  the  Prophetst 
the  days  of  eternity.  Jesus  Chri&t,  then  ■  Ettrich's  second  Exodus,  or  Remarks  on  the 
is  the  onlv  person  that  ever  existed  in  \  I^ophecies  of  the  Last  Times  f  Ketfs  Histo* 
whom  all  the  prophecies  meet  as  in  a  cen- '  |  ry  of  the  Interpreter  of  Prophecy.    See  also 


tre.**  In  order,  therefore,  to  oppose  er 
ror  and  confront  tlie  mfidel,  we  must  stu- 
dy the  prophecies  not  as  indepeulen^  of 
each  other,  but  as  connected ;  "  for  the  ar> 
gument  from  prophecy,'*  says  bishop  Hurd, 
**  is  not  to  be  formed  from  the  considera- 
tion  of  single  prophecies,  but  from  A\  the 
prophecies  taken  together,  and  considered 
as  making  one  system ;  in  which,  from  the 
muttial  dependence  and  connexion  of  its 
parts,  preceding  prophecies  prepare  and 
illustrate  those  which  follow ;  and  these, 
again,  reflect  light  on  the  foregoing ;  jus* 
as  in  any  philn>iophica1  system,  that  which 
shows  the  solidity  of  it  is  the  harmony 
and  correspondence  of  tlie  whole,  not 
the  application  of  it  in  particular  instan 
ces. 

•*  Hence,  though  the  evidence  be  but 
small  from  the  completion  of  any  one  pro- 
pheey  taken  separately,  yet  that  evidence, 
being  always  something,  the  amount  of  the 
whole  evidence  resulting  from  a  gteat 
mimber  of  prophecies,  all  relative  to  the 
same  design,  may  be  considerable ;  like 
many  scattered  rays,  which,  though  each 
be  weak  in  itself,  yet,  concentrated  into 
one  point,  shall  form  a  strong  light,  and 
strike  the  sense  vei^  powerfully.  Still 
more ;  this  evidence  is  not  merely  a  fp^w- 
iDg  evidence,  but  is  indeed  multiplied 
upon  us,  from  the  number  of  reflected 
lirhts  which  the  several  component  parts 
of  such  a  system  reciprocslly  throw  upon 
each ;  till,  at  length,  the  conviction  rise 
unto  a  high  degree  of  moral  certainty." 

Farther,  in  order  to  understand  the  pro- 
phecies, we  must  endeavour  to  find  out  the 
true  iubject  of  prophecy ;  that  is,  precisely 
what  the  prophets  speak  of,  and  the  cha- 
racters that  are  applied  to  that  subject. 
The  literal  sense  snould  be  always  kept  in 
view,  and  a  knowledge  of  oriental  customs 
attained.  The  beg'mning  and  end  of  the 
prophetic  sermons  must  be  carefully  ob- 
served, the  time,  as  near  as  possible,  of 
the  prediction  should  be  ascertained.  An 
acquaintance  with  the  method  of  salvation 
by  Christ  will  greatly  assist  us  in  this  work 
The  mind  nwst  be  tmprejudiced,  and  we 
•hcmld  be  well  acquainited  with  the  Scrip- 


the  works  of  Mede,  Smithy  Hallifax.  ,9p* 
thorps  an^i  Faber^  on  the  subject. 

FROPHESYINGS,   religious  exercises 
of  the  clergy  in  the  reig^  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, instituted  for  the  purpose  of  promo- 
ting ki'.owledge  and  piety.    The  mmisters 
of  a  particular  division  at  a  set  time  met 
I  together  in  some  church  of  a  market  or 
I  other  large  town,  and  there  each  in  their 
order  explained,  according  to  tlieir  abili- 
ties, some  portion  of  Scripture  allotted  to 
them   before.    I'his  done,  a  moderator 
made  his  observations  on  what  had  been 
said,  and  determined  the  true  sense  of  the 
place,  a  certain  space  of  time  being  fixed 
for  dcspatchinc^  the  whole.    These  insti« 
futions,  like  all  others,  however,  it  seems, 
were  abused,  by  irregularity,  disputations, 
and  divisions.   Archoishop  GrindaJ  endea- 
voured to  regulate  the  prophesy ings,  and 
cover  them  from  the  objections  tliat  the 
court  made  against  them,  by  enjoining  the 
ministers  to  observe  decency  and  order, 
by  forbidding  them  to  meddle  with  poli- 
tics and  church  government,  and  by  pro- 
hibiting all  non-conformist  ministers  and 
laymen  from  being  speakers.  The  queen, 
however,  was  resolved  to  suppress  them : 
and,  having  sent  for  the  archbishop,  tokl 
him  she  was  informed  that  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  church  were  not  duly 
observed  in  these  prophesyings  s  that  per- 
sona not  lawfully  called  to  be  ministers 
exercised  in  them;  that  the  assemblies 
themselves  were  illegal,  not  being  allowed 
by  public  authority;   that   the  laity  ne- 
glected their  secuUr  affairs  by  repairing 
to  these  meetings,  which  filled  their  heads 
witli  notions,  and  might  oocauon  disputes 
and  sedition  in  the  state  \  that  it  waa  good 
'  for  the  church  to  have  but  f^w  preachers, 
three  or  four  in  a  county  be'uig  sufficient. 
She  farther  declared  her  dislike  to  the 
number  of  these  exercises,  and  therefore 
commanded  him  peremptorily  to  put  them 
down.    The  archbishop,  however,  instead 
of  obeying  the  commands  of  bis  royal  mis- 
tress, thought  that  she  had  made  some  in- 
fringement upon  his  office,  and  wrote  the 
queen  a  long  and  earnest  letter^  declas'wvT^ 
that  his  co\\wvtTvc^NlQl«^\  Tv^X«^^tx\i\t^ 
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to  comply  with  her  commands.  The  queen 
was  80  inflanied  with  thii  letter,  that  the 
aivhbishop  was  sequestred  from  hit  office, 
and  he  nev^r  afterwards  reco?ered  the 
queen's  favour.  Thus  ended  the  prophe- 
syings  i  **  a  useful  institution/'  says  Neale, 
**  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge  and 

Intty^  at  a  time  when  both  were  at  a  very 
ow  ebb  in  the  nation.  The  queen  put 
them  down  for  no  other  reason,  but  be- 
catise  they  enlightened  the  people's  minds 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  encouraged  their 
inquiries  after  truth ;  her  majesty  being  al- 
ways of  opuiion,  that  knowledge  and  learn- 
ing in  the  laity  would  only  endanger  their 
peaceable  submisnon  to  her  absolute  will 
and  pleasure.'' 

PROPHET,  a  person  who  foretells  fu- 
ture events.  It  is  particularly  applied  to 
such  inspired  persons  among  the  Jews,  as 
were  commissioned  by  God  to  declare  his 
will  and  purposes  to  that  people.    See 

FaOPBKCT. 

Falie  Prophets.  See  Impostobs  ;  and  Jo- 
sepkiu'  Sstortf  of  the  Jetos, 

Son»  of  the  Prophets,  an  appellation  given 
to  young  men  who  were  educated  in  the 
schools  or  colleges  under  a  proper  master, 
who  was  commonly,  if  not  always,  an  in- 
spired prophet,  in  the  knowledge  of  reli- 
gion, and  m  sacred  music,  and  thus  were 
qualified  to  Ht  public  preachers,  1  Sam.  x. 
1  Sam.  zL  2  Sam.  six.  3  Kings  iL 

PROPITIATION,  a  sacrifice  offered  to 
God  to  assuage  his  wrath,  and  render  him 
propitious.  Among  the  Jews,  there  were 
both  ordinary  and  public  sacrifices,  as  ho- 
locausts, &c.  offered  by  way  of  thanksgi- 
ving ;  and  extraordinary  ones,  offered  by 
persons  |;uilty  of  any  crime,  by  way  of 
propitiation.  The  Romish  church  believe 
the  mass  to  be  a  sacrifice  of  propitiation 
for  the  living  and  the  dead.  The  reform- 
ed churches  allow  of  no  propitiation,  but 
that  one  offered  by  Jesus  on  the  cross, 
whereby  divine  justice  is  appeased,  and 
our  sins  forgiveni  Rom.  iii.  25.  1  John  ii.  2. 

As  it  respects  the  unbloody  propitiato- 
ry sacrifice  of  the  mass  above-mentioned, 
little  need  be  said  to  confute  such  a  doc- 
trine. Indeed,  it  is  owned  in  the  church 
of  Rome,  that  there  is  no  other  foundation 
lor  the  belief  of  it  than  an  unwritten  tra- 
dition. There  is  no  hint  in  the  Scripture 
of  Christ's  offering  his  body  and  blood  to 
his  Father  at  his  Institution  of  the  eucha- 
rist.  It  is  also  a  manifest  contradiction  to 
St.  Paul's  doctrine,  who  teaches,  that, 
without  shedding  of  blood,  there  is  no  re. 
mission ;  therefore,  there  can  be  no  remis- 
sion of  sins  in  the  mass.  The  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  according  to  the  same  apostle,  is 
not  to  be  repeated.  A  second  oblation 
would  be  superfluous ;  consequently,  the 
pretended  true  and  proper  sacrifice  of  the 
mass  most  be  supetfiuous  amd  useless. 


The  propitiation  made  by  Jesus  Ctmti  tf 
that  which  atones  for  and  covers  our  suilt^ 
as  the  mercy-seat  did  the  tables  of  the 
law ;  or  it  may  be^fiaed  thus :  •*  It  is  the 
averting  the  punishment  due  to  any  oae« 
by  undergoing  the  penalty  in  the  room  of 
the  guilty."  Thus  Jesus  Christ  is  called 
the  propitiation  or  atonement,  as  his  com- 
plete righteousness  appeases  his  Father^ 
and  satisfies  his  law  and  justice  for  all  our 
transgressions.  See  Atovbmbst,  and  books 
under  that  article. 

PROPORTION  OF  FAITH.  See  Asrx- 
LOOT  or  Fiiru. 

PROSELYTE,  a  new  convert  to  some 
religion  or  religious  sect.  Amon|f  the  He- 
brews, proselytes  were  distinguished  into 
two  sorts :  the  first  called  proselytes  of 
the  gate,  because  suffered  to  live  among 
them,  and  were  those  who  observed  the 
moral  law  only,  and  the  rules  imposed  on 
the  children  of  Noah»  the  secoad  were 
called  proselytes  of  justice,  who  engaged 
to  receive  circumcision,  and  the  whole 
law  of  Moses,  and  enjoyed  M  the  pnri- 
leges  of  a  native  Hebrew 

PROSEUCHE,  from  sr^e«w;t*»  signifies 
prayer ;  but  it  is  taken  for  the  pkccs  of 
prayer  of  the  Jews,  and  was  pretty  near  the 
san[>e  as  their  synagogues.  Bat  the  syna- 
gogues were  priginally  in  the  cities,  and 
were  covered  places;  whereas,  for  the 
most  part,  the  proseuches,  were  oat  of  the 
cities,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers*  having 
no  covering,  except,  perhaps,  the  shade 
of  some  trees  or  covered  galleries.  Acts 
xvi.  13. 

PROSPERITY,  a  state  wherein  thmgs 
succeed  according  to  our  wishes,  and  sre 
productive  of  affluence  and  ease.  How- 
ever desirable  prosperity  be,  it  has  its  ma- 
nifest disadvantages.  It  too  often  alien- 
ates the  soul  from  Grod;  excites  pride; 
exposes  to  temptation ;  hardens  the  heart; 
occasions  idleness ;  promotes  effeminacy; 
damps  zeal  and  energy ;  and  too  c^en  Ins 
a  baneful  relative  influence.  It  is  no  won- 
der, therefore,  that  the  Almighty  in  gene- 
ral withholds  it  from  his  childiren ;  and  that 
adversity  should  be  their  lot  rather  than 
posperity.  Indeed  advermty  seems  more 
beneficial  on  the  whole,  although  it  be  so 
unpleasant  1o  our  feelings.  **  The  advso- 
tages  of  prosperity,"  saya  Bacon,  •are  to 
be  wished ;  but  the  advantages  of  idveisi- 
ty  are  to  be  admired.  The  principal  virtue 
of  prosperity  is  temperance ;  the  prindpsi 
virtue  of  adversity  is  fortitude,  wbjich  in 
morality  is  allowed  to  be  the  most  hero- 
ical  virtue :  prosperity  best  discovers  vice^ 
adversity  best  discovers  virtue,  which  is 
like  those  perfumes  that  are  most  frsgrtnt 
when  burnt  or  bruised.'*  It  is  not,  hov- 
ever,  to  be  understood,  that  prosperity  in 
itself  is  unUwful.  The  world  with  all  its 
various  productions  wi»  formed  by  tbs 
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Almij^lj  for  the  btppinen  of  m»n,  wtd 
doited  to  endur  hiirucif  to  u«,  uid  tu 
lead  oiir  mind*  up  to  him.  Wb>t,  liow- 
ever.  Gad  ofien  give*  ui  u  ■  blening,  by 
our  own  folly  we  pervert  ind  tiirn  into  ■ 
cune,  Wheie  prosperity  ii  given,  tliere 
rclipOD  it  ibi»tutely  neceiiuy  to  enible 
ui  to  «ct  under  it  u  we  ought.  Where 
thii  divine  principle  influence*  the  mind, 

Cratperity  iniy  be  enjoyed  and  become  a 
lening  i  for  *'  wliile  bad  men  sntteb  the 
pleuure*  of  the  world  ai  by  ateatlh,  with- 
out countenance  from  God,  the  proprietor 
of  the  world;  the  rigliteous  sit  openly 
down  to  the  feut  of  life,  under  the  imile 
of  he*ren.  No  piiliy  fear*  d«mp  their 
JD)"*.  The  bleuing  of  God  reati  upon  all 
tbej  poMeai.  Their  piety  reftecd  sun- 
ihine  from  heaven  upon  the  prusperity  of 
tbe  world ;  unite*  in  one  point  of  view  the 
(miling  ajpcct,  both  of  the  powen  above, 
■nd  ol  the  object*  below.  Not  only  have 
tbey  a«  full  ■  relish  u  atben  of  the  inno- 
cent pleanires  of  life,  but,  moreover,  in 
then  tliey  hold  communion  with  God.  In 
all  thai  is  n>od  or  fair,  they  trace  his  hand 
From  the  beauties  of  nature,  from  the  im. 
provementi  of  art,  from  the  enjoyment*  of 
aocial  life,  they  raise  their  affections 
tbe  source  of  all  the  happineis  which  s 
round)  them,  and  thus  widen  the  sphi 
of  their  pleuures,  by  adding  intellectual 
aod  tpirilual  to  eirtlify  joy*.  Blair'i  Ser- 
nvfu,  vol.  i.  scr.  3.   Bale-f  Warki,  p.  397 

fipirilual  pmiperOg  consists  in  the  cnn- 
tiniial  progreM  of  (he  mind  in  knowledge, 
|iurity,  and  Joy.  It  ariaea  from  tlie  parii- 
ripMion  of  (he  divine  blessing;  and  evi- 
dences itself  by  frequency  in  prayer;  love 
to  God'a  word  i  delight  in  hi*  people  ;  at- 
tendance on  his  onTinances ;  zeal  in  hi* 
cauiei  Dubmisiinn  to  his  wilt;  uiefulneuin 
hit  church )  anil  incre«*ing  abhorrence  of 
every  thing  that  i*  derogalury  tn  hig  g-iory. 
PROTBSTA.NT.  a  name  fint  given  m 
Germanv  to  those  who  adhered  tn  the  doc 
trine  of  Luther,  becaiue  in  1)29,  Ihey 
protealcd  against  a  decree  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  and  the  diet  of  Spire* ;  Jeclar- 
inr  that  they  appealed  to  a  general  coun- 
cir  The  same  has  also  been  given  tu 
Ihoae  of  the  sentiments  of  Calvin;  and  is 
now  become  a  common  denomination  for 
alt  those  of  the  reformed  churches.  See 
article  BiioaMATios  ;  I'eli'i  Fnir  Ltllm 
•n  Getua'ne  Pnlettantitm  /  CMUingwvrlh't 
BtHgitn  of  the  Pnleitanlii  JttbrrUm'i 
mutry  i(f  ChaHet  F.  voi.  ii.  p.  349.  2St). 

PROVIDENCE,  the  superintendance 
■nd  care  which  God  exercises  over  crea- 
tion. The  argument*  for  the  providence 
of  God  are  genenlly  drawn  from  tbe  bght 
of  nature  j  the  being  of  a  God  t  the  crea- 
tion of  tbe  woi^l ;  the  vondcrfulW  dt^o*. 
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from  the  vi 


es*ing*ei,  . 
.  the  awful  ^iiidgments  that  have 
been  rnflicteil ;  anJ  fiMa  the  astonialiing 
preservation  of  the  bible  and  the  churcn 
through  every  bkc,  notwithilanding  tbe 
attempt*  of  eirth  and  hell  s^nit  them. 
Providence  hai  been  divided  into  immedi- 
ate and  mediate,  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary, commaii  and  special,  universal  and 
particulsr.  Immribatt  providence  is  what 
IS  exercised  by  God  himself,  without  the 
use  of  any  inatrumi-nt  or  lecond  cause  i 
iiMiiiale  providence  is  whit  it  ezercited  in 
the  uie  of  meani :  »nSnary  providence  il 
what  ia  exercised  in  the  common  eourte 
of  meant,  and  by  ilie  chain  of  tecortd 
causctt  txtrmrdinars  it  what  it  out  of  tbe 
Cimmon  way,  a-  miraculous  operations: 
»>Di»ii  providence  is  u'hat  belongs  io  the 
whole  world;  iprcial,  uh^t  reUtes  lo  tbe 
chureh:  wavertal  relaiet  to  the  general 


tion  »nd  ctrcurastance.  Thiii  last,  however, 
it  denied  by  tome.  But,  as  a  good  writer 
obtcrvei,  "The  opinion  entertained  by 
lome,  that  the  i)p>vidence  of  God  extend 
no  briber  than  to  a  general  superintend- 
ence of  the  law*  of  nature,  without  inter- 
piaing  in  the  particular  concemt  of  indi> 
vidualt,  ia  contrary  both  to  rtuon  and  to 
Scripture.     It  renden  the  government  of 


poting  any  t  usi  under  his  nrotectioo :  I 
ihe  majoriiy  of  human  afTairs  would  then 
be  allowed  tn  floctuite  in  a  fortuitoua 
course,  without  moving  in  any  regular  di- 
rection, and  without  tending  to  any  one 
Kope.  The  uniform  doctl-ine  of  the  aa- 
cred  writings  it,  thai  throughout  the  uni- 
verse nothing  hsppent  without  God ;  that 
hi*  hand  is  ever  active,  and  his  decree 
or  permission  intervenes  in  ail;  that 
nothing  is  too  freat  or  unwieldly  for  hia 
managemetitf  and  n>ithing  to  minute  tnd 
incontidi^nble  as  to  be  below  his  inspee- 
tion  and  care.  While  be  is  guiding  the  sun 
and  itiuon  in  their  course  through  the  hea- 
vens ;  while  in  this  inferior  world  he  i* 
ruling  among  empires,  ililling  iht  raging* 
if  the  ■mater;  and  the  tmmiUi  of  thtpnplt, 
he  \i  at  llic  lame  time  watching  over  tbe 
humble  good  man,  wbo,  in  the  obtcurity  of 
hiicotiage,istcrving>nd  worth  ippinrh  im."* 
"  In  what  manner,  indeed,  Pmvi.  ence 
interposes  in  human  affair*;  by  wliat  meana 
it  influence*  the  Ihougfatt  and  council*  of 
men,  and,  notwithstanding  the  influence 
it  exeria,  lesve*  lo  them  the  Irecdoin  of 
choice,  aTetiibiect*of  darkandmysterioui 
nature,  and  wnieh  have  giveti  occuion  ts 
many  an  intricate  controversy.  Let  ni  re> 
member,  that  the  manner  in  <rt>ich  Qod 
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which  he  is  ever  directing^  the  sun  and  the 
moon*  the  planet*,,  stars,  and  comets,  in- 
their  course  throuyk  the  heavens,  while 
they  appear  to  move  themselves  in  a  free 
course,  are  matters  no  less  inexplicable 
to  us,  than  the  manner  in  which  he  influ- 
ences the  councils  of  men.  But  thouj^h 
the  mode  of  divine  operation  remains  un- 
known, the  fact  of  an  overruling^  influence 
is  equally  certain  in  the  moral  as  it  is  in 
the  natural  world.  In  cases  where  the  fact 
is  clearly  authenticated,  we  are  not  at  li- 
berty to  call  its  troth  in  question,  merely 
because  we  understand  not  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  brouglit  about  Nothing  can 
be  more  clear,  from  the  testimony  of  Scrip- 
ture, than  that  God  takes  part  in  all  that 
happens  among  mankind;  directing  and 
overruling  the  whole  course  of  events  so 
as  to  make  every  one  of  them  answer  the 
designs  of  his  wise  and  rigliteous  p^ovem- 
nent.  We  cannot,  indeed,  conceive  God 
acting  as  tlie  governor  of  tde  world  at  all, 
unless  his  government  were  to  extend  to 
all  the  events  that  happen.  It  is  upon  the 
supposition  of  a  particular  providence  that 
our  worship  and  prayers  to  him  are  found- 
ed. AH  his  perfections  would  be  utterly 
inwgnificant  to  us,  if  they  were  not  exer- 
cised on  every  occasion,  according  as  the 
circumstances  of  his  creatures  required. 
The  Almighty  would  then  be  no  more  than 
an  unconcerned  spectator  of  the  behaviour 
of  his  subjects,  regarding  the  obedient  and 
the  rebellious  with  sn  equal  eye. 

••The  experience  of  every  one  also, 
must,  more  or  less,  bear  testimony  to  it. 
We  need  not  for  this  purpose  have  re- 
course to  those  sudden  ana  unexpected 
vicissitudes  which  have  sometimes  asto- 
nished whole  nations,  and  drawn  their  at- 
tention to  the  conspicuous  hand  of  heaven. 
We  need  not  appeal  to  the  history  of  the 
statesman  and  the  warrior ;  of  the  ambi- 
tious and  the  enterprising  We  confine 
our  observation  to  thoRe  wt)ose  lives  have 
been  most  plain  and  simple,  and  who  had 
no  desire  to  depart  from  the  ordinary  train 
of  conduct.  In  how  many  instances  have 
we  found,  that  we  are  held  in  subjection 
to  a  higher  Power,  on  whom  depends  the 
ftocomplishmeni  of  our  wishes  and  designs? 
Fondly  we  had  projected  some  favourite 
plan :  we  thought  that  we  had  forecast  and 
provided  for  all  that  might  happen ;  we 
oad  taken  our  measures  with  such  vigilant 
prudence,  that  on  every  aide  we  seemed 
to  ourselves  perfectly  guarded  and  secure; 
but,  lo !  some  little  event  hath  come  about, 
unforeseen  by  us,  and  in  its  consequences 
at  the  first  seemingly  inconsiderable,  which 
vet  hath  turned  the  whole  course  of  things 
into  a  new  direction,  and  blasted  all  our 
hopes.  At  other  times  our  counsels  and 
plans  have  been  permitted  to  succeed :  we 
then  appteudcd  otir  own  wisdonii  and  nx 


down  to  feast  on  the  happiness  we  had  air 
tained.  1  o  our  surprise  we  found  that 
happiness  was  not  there,  and  that  God's 
decree  had  appointed  it  to  be  only  vanity. 
We  labour  tor  prosperity,  and  obtain  it 
not.  Unexpected,  it  is  sometimes  made 
to  drop  upon  us,  as  of  its  own  accord. 
The  happiness  of  man  depends  on  secret 
springs  too  nice  and  delicate  to  be  adjust- 
ed by  human  art :  it  requires  a  favourable 
combination  of  extemalcircumstaaces  with 
the  state  of  his  own  mind.  To  accomplish 
on  every  occasion  such  a  combioation,  is 
far  beyond  his  power :  but  it  is  what  God 
can  at  all  times  effect  i  as  the  whole  series 
of  external  causes  are  arranged  according 
to  his  pleasure,  and  the  hearts  of  aU  oken 
are  in  his  hands,  to  turn  tftem  loherenever 
he  vnllf  aa  rivert  of  -water.  From  the  im- 
perfection of  our  knowledge  to  asceitsin 
what  is  good  for  us,  and  from  the  defect  of 
our  power  to  bring  about  that  g^ood  when 
known,  arise  all  those  disuppointments 
which  continually  testify  that  the  «^  of 
man  it  not  in  himtilfs  tliat  he  is  not  the 
master  of  his  own  lot ;  that,  though  he  nay 
devitef  it  is  God  who  directt  g  God,  who  can 
make  the  smallest  incident  an  efiectnal  in- 
strument of  his  providence  for  overtuning 
the  most  laboured  plsns  of  men. 

••  Accident,  and  chance,  and  fortnne,  ste 
words  which  we  often  hear  mentioned,  and 
much  is  ascribed  to  them  in  the  life  of  man. 
But  they  are  words  without  meaning;  or, 
as  far  as  they  have  any  signification,  they 
are  no  other  than  names  for  the  unknown 
operations  of  Providence ;  for  it  is  certain, 
that  in  God's  universe  nothing  comes  to 

Eass  causele.osly,  or  in  vain.  Every  event 
as  its  own  determined  direction.  That 
chaos  of  human  afTairs  and  intrigues  where 
we  can  see  no  light,  that  mass  of  disorder 
and  confusion  which  they  oflen  present  to 
our  view,  is  all  clearness  and  onler  in  the 
sight  of  Him  who  is  governing  and  direct- 
ing all,  and  bringing  forward  every  event 
in  its  due  time  and  place.  The  Lard  at' 
teth  on  the  flood  The  Lord  maketh  the  wrath 
of  man  to  praise  him^  as  he  maketh  the  haii 
and  the  rain  obey  hit  word.  He  hath  pre' 
pared  hi*  throne  in  the  heavent ;  and  hit 
king-dom  ruleth  over  all,  ^  man's  heart  db- 
viteth  hit  way,  hut  the  Lord  directeth  hit 
ttept.'* 

••  To  follov  the  leadings  of  JProridenee, 
means  no  other  than  to  act  aereeably  to 
the  law  of  duty,  prudence,  and  safety,  or 
any  particular  circumstances,  accoidii^to 
the  direction  ordetermirtationa  of  the  wotd 
or  law  of  God.  He  follows  the  dictates 
of  Providence,  who  takes  a  due  survey  of 
the  situation  he  is  placed  in,  compares  it 
with  the  rules  of  the  word  wh.ch  reaches 
his  case,  and  acts  accordingly.  To  knov 
the  will  of  God  as  it  respecu  providence, 
there  muBt  be»  1.  Oclibexition.-^?.  Con- 
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saltation.— o.  Supplication.  The  tokens  of 
the  divine  will  and  pleasure  in  any  parti- 
cular case,  are  n  )t  to  be  gathered  from  our 
inclinations,  particular  frames,  the  form  of 
Scripture  phrases,  impulses,  nor  even  the 
event,  as  that  cannof  always  be  a  rule  of 
judgment :  but  wAa/ev^  appears  to  be  pro- 
per  duty,  true  prudence,  or  resl  necessity, 
thftt  we  should  esteem  to  be  his  will.**  See 
Chamock^  Flavel,  ffoakwell^  HopkirUf  Sher- 
lock,  Coltingt^  and  Fa-wcet  on  Providence  i 
out 9  Body  ojf  Dninity  ;  Ridt^ley't  Body  of 
DMniiy,  qu.  18:  Blair* 9  SermoM,  ser.  18, 
vol  ▼. ;  For9yth*9  Piece  on  Providence,  Enc 
Brii,  WoUa9ton'9  ReUgion  of  JSTature  deline- 
aied,  sec.  5 ;  TAom«on'«  Sea9on9,  Winter, 
conclusion. 

l^tUpENCE  is  the  act  of  suiting  words 
laid  actions  according  to  the  circumstance 
of  things,  or  rules  of  right  reason.  Cicero 
thus  defines  iti  **  Est  rerum  ezpetendarum 
fugiendarum  scientia."— <*  The  knowledge 
of  what  is  to  be  deaured  or  avoided" 
Grove  thiA :  «<  Prudence  is  an  abititv  of 
judging  what  is  best  in  the  choice  both  of 
emfi  and  means."  Mason  thuf:  **  Pru- 
dence is  a  conformity  to  the  rules  of  rea- 
son, tnitb,  and  decency,  at  all  tiroes,  and 
in  all  circumstances.  It  differs  from  wis- 
dom only  in  degree :  wisdom  being  nothing 
bat  a  more  consummate  habit  of  prudence ; 
and  prudence  a  lower  degree  or  weaker 
habit  of  wisdom."  It  is  divided  into,  1. 
Ckri9tian  prudence,  which  directs  to  the 
pursuit  of  that  blessedness  which  the  Gos- 
pel discovers  by  the  use  of  Gospel  means 
—3.  Moral  prudence  has  for  its  end  peace 
and  satisfaction  of  mind  in  this  woMd,  and 
the  greatest  happiness  after  death.— 3. 
Cm7  prudence  is  the  knowledge  of  what 
ought  to  be  done  in  order  to  secure  the 
outward  happiness  of  life,  consisting  in 
prosperity,  uberty,  &c.— 4.  Mona9Hc,  re- 
lating to  any  circumstances  in  which  a  man 
is  not  charged  with  the  care  of  others  —5. 
{Economical  prud<fnce  reganls  the  conduct 
of  a  family.— 6.  Political  refer*  to  tlie  good 
government  of  a  state. 

The  idea  of  prudence,  says  one,  includes 
ml^MXiAt  or  due  consultation:  that  is,  con. 
eemin^  such  tilings  as  demand  consultation 
in  a  right  manner,  and  for  a  competent 
time,  that  the  resolution  tnkcn  up  may  be 
neither  too  precipitate  nor  too  »low  ;  and 
#vrt^ir,  or  a  faculty  of  discerning  proper 
means  when  they  occur.  To  the  peHection 
of  prudence  these  three  things  are  fiurther 
required*  vis.  /fiyo7»c,  '*r  a  natural  sagacity ; 
A>;(fjrMa,  pretence  of  mind,  or  a  readv 
turn  of  thought ;  and  Eiavu^,  or  experi- 
ence. 

Piato  styles  prudence  the  leading  vir- 
tue ;  and  Cicero  observes,  '*  that  not  one 
of  the  virtues  can  want  prudence  }'*  which 
is  certunly  most  true,  since  without  pru- 
dence to  guide  them,  piety  would  degene- 


rate  into  superstition,  zeal  into  bigotry, 
temperance  into  austerity,  courage  into 
rashness,  and  justice  itself  into  folly.  Sec 
fyatt9'  Ser.  28  ;  Or»ve'9  Moral  Phil  vol. 
ii  ch.  2 ;  Ma9on*9  Chri9tian  Mor.  vol.  i. 
ser.  4 ;  Efoan^  Chriotimn  Ttmpert  ser.  38. 

PSALMODY,  the  art  or  act  of  singing 
psalms.  Psalmody  was  always  esteemed 
a  considerable  part  of  devotion,  and  usually 
performed  in  the  standing  posture ;  and  as 
to  the  manner  of  pronunciation,  the  pbun 
aong  was  sometimes  used,  being  a  gentle 
inflection  of  the  voice,  not  much  dinerent 
from  reading,  like  the  chant  in  cathedrals ; 
at  other  times  more  artificial  compositions 
were  used,  like  our  anthems. 

As  to  the  persons  concerned  in  singing, 
sometimes  a  dngle  person  sung  alone  i 
sometimes  the  whole  assembly  joined  to- 
gether, which  was  the  most  ancient  and 
general  practice.  At  otlier  times,  the 
psalms  were  sung  alternately,  the  congre- 
gation dividing  themselres  into  two  parts, 
and  singing  verse  about,  in  their  turns. 
There  was  also  a  fourth  way  of  singing, 
prettv  common  in  the  fiurth  centuiy, 
which  was,  when  a  single  person  bc«ui 
the  verse,  and  the  people  joined  with  him 
in  the  close ;  this  was  often  used  for  vari- 
ety in  the  same  service  with  alternate 
psalmody     See  Snreivo. 

PS  ATYRIANS,  a  sect  of  Arians,  who,  in 
the  council  of  Antioch,  held  in  the  year 
360,  maintained  that  the  Son  was  not  like 
the  Father,  as  to  will ;  that  he  was  taken 
from  nothing^,  or  made  of  nothing  i  and 
that  in  God  generation  was  not  to  lie  dis- 
tingfuished  from  creation. 

PURGATORY,  is  a  place  in  which  the 
just  who  depart  out  of  thiji  life  are  sup- 
posed to  expiate  certain  offences,  which 
do  not  merit  eternal  damnation.  Brough- 
ton  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  this  no- 
tion has  been  held  by  Pagans,  Jews,  and 
Mahometans,  as  well  as  by  Christians  t  and 
that,  in  the  days  of  the  Macc^ees,  the 
Jews  believed  that  sin  might  be  expiated 
by  ascrifice  after  the  death  of  the  smnen 
The  arguments  advanced  by  the  Papists 
for  niirgativiy  are  these :  1.  Eveiy  sin,  now 
slight  soever,  thoufl^  no  more  than  an  idle 
word,  as  it  is  an  offence  to  God,  deserves 
punishment  from  him.  and  will  be  punish- 
ed by  him  hereafti^*  if  not  cancelled  by 
repentance  here.— 3.  Such  small  sins  do 
not  deserve  eitmal  punishment.— 3.  Few 
depart  this  Nfe  so  pure  as  to  be  totally 
exempt  fitim  spots  of  this  nature,  and  from 
every  kind  of  debt  due  to  God's  justice.— 
4.  Therefore  few  will  escape  without  suf- 
fering something  from  his  justice  for  such 
debts  as  they  have  carried  with  them  out 
of  this  world,  according  to  that  rule  of  di- 
vine justice  by  which  he  treaU  every  soul 
hereafter  according  to  its  own  works,  and 
accordmg  to  the  state  \tv  ^VoRiWfc^ciA*^^ 
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ia  death.  From  these  propositions,  which 
the  Papist  considers  as  so  many  &elf-cvi- 
dent  truths,  he  infers  that  there  must  be 
some  third  place  of  punishment ;  for  since 
the  infinite  i^odness  of  God  can  admit  no- 
thing into  heaven  which  is  not  clean  and 
pure  from  all  sin,  both  great  and  smull, 
and  his  infinite  justice  can  permit  none  to 
receive  the  reward  of  bliss,  who  as  yet  are 
not  out  of  debt,  but  have  something  injus- 
tice to  suffer,  there  must,  of  necessity,  be 
some  place  or  state,  where  souls  departing 
this  life,  panloned  as  to  the  eatemal  g^ilt 
or  pain,  yet  obnoxious  to  some  temporal 
penalty,  or  with  the  guilt  of  some  venial 
faults,  are  purg^  and  purified  before  Uieir 
admittance  into  heaven.  And  this  is  what 
be  is  taught  concerning  purgatory,  which, 
though  he  know  not  where  it  is,  of  what 
nature  the  pains  are,  or  how  long  each  soul 
is  detained  there,  yet  he  believes  that 
those  who  are  in  this  place  are  relieved 
|>y  the  prayers  of  their  fellow  members 
here  on  earth,  aa  also  by  alms  and  masses 
offered  up  to  God  for  their  souls.  And  as 
for  such  as  have  no  relations  or  ftriendbs  to 
pray  for  them,  or  give  alms,  or  procure 
masses  for  their  relief,  tliey  are  not  ne- 
glected by  the  church,  which  makes  a  ge- 
neral commemoration  of  all  the  faithful 
departed  in  every  mass»  and  in  every  one 
of  the  canonical  hours  of  the  divine  ofRce. 
Besides  the  above  arguments,  the  follow, 
ing  passages  are  alleged  as  proofs  :  2  Mac- 
cabees  xii.  43,  44,  45.  Matt.  xii.  Jl,  32.  1 
Cor.  iii.  15.  1  Pet.  iii.  19  Hut  it  may  be 
observed,  1.  That  the  books  of  Maccabees 
have  no  evidence  of  inspiration,  therefore 
quotations  from  them  are  not  to  be  regard- 
ed.— 2,  If  they  were,  the  texts  referred  to 
would  rather  prove  that  there  is  no  such 
place  aa  purgatory,  since  Judas  did  not  ex- 

gect  tlie  souls  departed  to  reap  any  benefit 
om  his  sin-ofTering  till  the  resurrection. 
The  texts  quoted  from  the  Scriptures  have 
no  reference  to  t])is  doctrine,  as  may  be 
seen  by  consulting  the  context,  and  any 
just  commentittur  thereon. — 3.  Scripture, 
in  general,  speaks  of  departed  souls  going 
immediately  at  death  to  a  fixed  state  of 
happiness  or  misery,  and  gives  us  no  idea 
of  purgatory,  isa.  Ivii.  2.  Ucv.  xiv.  13. 
Luke  xvi.  22.  2  Cor.  v.  8—4.  It  is  deroga- 
tory  from  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  satisfac- 
tion. If  Christ  died  for  us,  and  redeemed 
us  from  sin  and  hell,  at  the  Scripture 
ipeaks,  then  the  idea  of  farr>i*r  meritorious 
iiifFering  detracts  fn)m  the  perfections  of 
Christ's  work,  and  places  merit  stUl  in  the 
creature;  a  doctrine  exactly  opposite  to 
Scripture.  Sec  fioihlridge^a  Ijccture*^  lee. 
270;  Limborch*9  TheoL  I  6.  cli.  10.  §  10 
^3 ;  EarVt  Sermons,  in  the  Sermon  agaiiut 
Popery^  vol.  ii.  No.  1 1  Hurnett  on  the  Art. 
22;  FUury's  Catechism,  vol.  ii.  p.  250. 
PyHinCATlONi  a  ceremony  which 


consists  in  cleansing  any  thin^  fitmi  polhi« 
tion  or  defilement  Porificationa  are  com- 
mon to  Jews,  Paganii  and  Mabometani, 
See  Imtubitt. 

PURITANS,  a  name  given  in  the  pri^ 
mitive  church  to  the  Novatiana.  because 
Uiey  wotdd  never  admit  to  coaraunion 
any  one,  who,  from  dread  of  death,  had 
apostatised  from  the  faith  ;  but  the  word 
has  been  chiefly  applied  to  those  who  wen 
professed  fiivourers  of  a  farther  degree  of 
reformation  and  purity  in  the  church  be- 
fore the  act  of  uniformity,  in  1662.  Aftei 
this  period,  the  term  Nonconformists  be* 
came  common,  to  which  sucoeeda  the  ap- 
pellation Dissenter. 

*'  During  the  reign  of  queen  Bliaabcih, 
in  which  the  royal  prerogative  was  carried 
to  its  utmost  limits,  there  vrere  found  muy 
daring  spirits  who  questioned  the  rigbt  of 
the  sovereign  to  prescribe  and  dictate^  ta 
her  subjects  what  principles  of  relinMi 
they  should  profess,  and  what  forms  uey 
ought  to  adhere  to.  The  omsAnents  and 
habits  worn  by  the  cleigy  in  the  prece- 
ding reign,  when  the  Romish  religion  and 
rites  were  triumphant,  Elisabeth  was  de« 
mrous  of  preserving  in  the  Protestant  sow 
vice.  Thiswas  the  cause  ofgrenldisoonirat 
among  a  large  body  of  her  subjects:  mil- 
titudes  refosed  to  attend  at  those  cfaorehes 
where  the  habits  snd  ceremonies  were 
used ;  the  conforming  clergy  they  treated 
with  contumely ;  and,  from  the  superior 
purity  and  simplicity  of  the  modes  of  wor- 
ship to  which  they  adhered,  they  obtsined 
the  name  of  Puritans,  The  queen  made 
many  attempts  to  repress  every  thing  that 
appeared  to  her  as  an  innovation  in  the 
religion  established  by  her  authori^,  bat 
without  sticcess  :  by  oer  almost  unlunited 
authority  she  readdy  checked  open  and 
avowed  opposition,  but  riie  could  not  ex- 
tinguish the  principles  of  the  Puritans^ 
'  by  whom  alone,'  according  to  Mr.  Huise, 
*  the  precious  spark  of  liberty  had  been 
kindled  and  was  preserved,  and  to  when 
the  English  owe  the  whole  freedom  of 
their  constitution.'  Some  secret  attempts 
that  had  been  made  by  them  to  estabfisli  a 
separate  congregation  and  discipline,  hsd 
been  carefully  repressed  by  the  strict  hand 
which  Elizabeth  held  over  all  her  subiecti 
The  most,  therefore,  that  they  could  ef- 
fect was,  to  assemble  in  private  houses,  for 
the  purpose  of  worshipping  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences. 
These  practices  were  at  first  connived  at, 
but  afterwards  every  means  waa  taken  to 
suppress  them,  and  the  most  cruel  me- 
thods were  made  u««e  of  to  discover  pe^ 
sons  who  were  disobedient  to  the  roval 
pleasure." 

I'he  severe  persecutions  carried  on 
against  the  Puritans  during  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  the  Stuarts,  served  to  bv 
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the  foaodilion  af  ti  new  empin  in  the 
wetlem  world.  Thither,  u  into  t  wilder 
iiBi%  they  flsd  from  the  face  of  their  per- 
Mcuton,  and,  beior  protected  in  the  tiee 
ezetciae,  of  their  religioD,  continued  to  in- 
crcMC^  fll^  in  §baui  >  century  and  a  half. 
th«  henuae  an  indepeiulcDt  ottion.  The 
diflcTent  principles,  however,  on  which 
thejr  bad  originally  divided  from  the  church 
catkbliihment  at  hqiioe,  operated  in  a  wa; 
that  ddfht  have  been  expected  when  they 
e»mt  to  the  potaenion  of  the  civil  power 
•btoad.  Those  who  formed  the  colony  of 
Mlawobuaett'a  Bay,  haTlng  never  relin- 
quidicd  theprinciplefofanationaloburcb, 
UKlof  the  power  of  the  civil  iiiiKiatKte  in 
■Mtten  of  mtb  and  wonhip,  were  le>»li>- 
kraat  than  those  who  tetilrd  at  New  Ply- 
■wath,  at  Bbode  Iiland,  and  at  Providence 
Plwatation*.  The  verv  men  (and  tbey  were 
good  men  too)  who  Ijftd  juat  eacaped  Ihe 
peneentioni  of  the  GnzUib  preUtea,  now 
in  their  turn  penecuted  aihen  w)io  di«- 
■CMted  from  them,  till  at  lengih  the  liberal 
tjtttai  of  toleration  eilabli^hed  in  ihe  pu' 
f«nt  coDntty  at  the  revolution,  extendinj; 
to  tte  coloniea,  in 


ea,  in  a  good  n 
proceedinea. 


Kdther  ttie  Puritini  before  the  paaslng 
of  tbe  Birtbolomew  act  in  1663,  nur  the 
WpnconfonniWaafter  ill  appear  to  have  dia- 
ovedof  thsanielea  of  theesiahliihed 


approved 


Bnnrcfi  in  matter*  of 

her  of  them,  who  did  ao,  however,  waa 
veiy  amall.  Vthil*  the  ^nai  body  of  the 
bi^opt  and  clergy  had  from  the  dayi  of 
archbiahop  Laud,  abandoned  their  own  ir- 
liolea  in  fiivour  of  Arminitniim,  they  were 
attached  to  the  principtca  of  the  6nt  re- 
fmuETa ;  and,  by  their  laboura  and  lufTt^r- 
hw*!  tbe  tpirit  of  Ihe  relormation  wai  ktpt 
alive  in  the  land.  But  after  thdV« volution, 
one  part  of  tbe  Preteatant  Diiienlera, 
cliiefly  Preabyteriana,  first  veered  toward* 
Amnnianiain,  then  rerived  the  Arian  con- 
limera^i  and  by  decreet  many  of  them 
Mtlled  in  Sociniamim.    At  the  wma  time, 


another  part  of  them,  chiefly  Independent* 
and  Bipiist*,  eameitly  contending  fbr  tfas 
iloctrinet  of  grace,  and  conceiving,  h  it 
woitld  aeem,  that  the  danger  of  enii^  lay 
entirely  on  one  aide,  fir«t  veered  toward 
high  {^Iviniim,  then  forbore  the  uniegene* 
rate  to  repent,  believe,  or  do  anything 
piacticalljF  good,  and  by  degrees  many  ot 
them,  it  i*  said,  settled  in   Antinomian- 

Sucb  are  the  princtples  which  have 
found  place  smonnt  the  descendanta  c^ 
tbe  Puritan*.  At  the  same  time,  however. 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  a  goodly 
numtwr  of  each  of  tbe  three  denominatiou 
have  adhered  to  the  doctrine  and  spirit  of 
their  forefathers,  and  have  proved  the  ef- 
ficacy of  their  principles  by  their  concern 
to  be  holy  in  all  manner  of  convemtion. 
See  articles  Baownim,  ImiEnHsivTS, 
and  NaacamroBKisTs,  tn  this  work.  See 
alio  lilt  of  books  quoted  under  the  fanti 
menlianed  article. 

PURITY,  the  freedom  of  any  thingfltm 
foreii^n  adraiitiire ;  hut  more  panieulaify 
it  signiGea  the  temper  directly  opponts  to 
criminal  senfualities,  or  the  ascendancy  of 
irregular  paai ions.     Gee  CHinrrr. 

Purity  implies,  1.  A  fixed  habitual  ab- 
horrence of  all  forbidden  indulgences  of 
the  fleshes.  All  pait  impurities,  either 
of  heart  or  life,  will  be  reflected  on  with 
shame  attd  Borrow.^-3.  1'he  hesrt  will  be 
freed,  in  a  great  measure,  from  impure 
and  irregular  deutes. — i.  It  will  discover 
Itaelf  by  a  cautious  fear  of  tlie  least  degree 
of  impurity. — 5.  It  implies  a  careful  and 
habitual  guard  against  every  tiling  which 
tends  to  pollute  the  mind.  See  Evtauf 
Semaiu  on  Ihe  Ohriitian  Temper,  ser  23 1 
and  Watf  Sermoin.  aer.  27 

PURPOSE  OF  GOD.    3te  Dscut. 

PUSILLANIHITV  ii  a  fiwblene**  of 
mind,  by  which  it  is  terrified  at  mere  tri- 
fles, or  im^nary  dangers,  unai 
by  Uie  most  diatant  pribibility. 

PYBHHONISTS.    Sec  Scamo. 


QUAKERS,  a  sect  which  took  iu  rise 
In  England  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,'  and  lapidly  found  it*  wsy 
into  other  countriei  in  Rurnpc,  and  into 
the  English  icttlemenls  in  Nortli  Ameri- 
ca-  The  members  of  ihit  society,  we  be. 
lieve,  oikd  themselves  at  tint  Seeken, 
fivm  their  aeeking  the  trutli  i  but  alter  the 
•vciet^  was  foniMd,  they  amumed  the  ap- 
pellklion  of  Friend    The  name  of  Qua- 


and  though  an  epithet  of  reproach.  Hem* 
to  be  stamped  uponltiemindelibly.Geoiga 
Fox  is  suppoicd  to  be  their  first  founder  i 
but,  afler  the  rcaloration,  Penn  anil  Bar- 
clay gave  to  their  principles  a  mora  regu- 
lar form. 

I'he  doctrines  of  the  society  have  been 
variously  represented ;  and  sodm  have 
thought  and  Isken  pains  to  pmve  then 
favourable  to  Sodnlanism.  But,  aecordinc 
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or  the  trinity  of  the  Father,  Word,  and 
Spirit,  agreeable  to  the  scripture.  In  re- 
ply to  the  charge  that  they  deny  Christ  to 
oe  God,  Penn  says,  ''that  it  is  a  most  untrue 
and  uncharitable^censure— -that  they  truly 
and  expressly  own  him  to  be  so,  according 
to  the  scripture."  To  the  objection  that 
they  deny  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  he 
answers,  *'  We  neTer  taught,  said,  or  held 
1K>  gross  a  thing,  but  believe  him  to  be 
truly  and  properly  man  like  us,  sin  only 
excepted."  The  doctrines  of  the  fall,  and 
of  the  redemption  by  Christ,  are,  accord- 
ing to  him,  believed  firmly  by  them ;  and 
he  declares,  **  that  they  own  Jesus  Christ 
as  their  sacrifice,  atonement,  and  propitia- 
tion." 

But  we  shall  here  state  a  further  account 
of  their  principles  and  discipline,  as  ex- 
tracted from  a  summaiy  transmitted  to 
me  from  one  of  their  most  respectable 
members.  • 

They  tell  us,  that  about  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  number  of 
men,  dissatisfied  with  all  the  modes  of  re- 
lif^ous  worship  then  known  in  the  worid, 
withdrew  from  the  communion  of  every 
visible  church  to  seek  the  Lord  in  retire 
ment.  Among  these  was  their  honourabh 
elder,  Gtorge  Fox,  who,  being  quickened 
by  the  immediate  touches  of  divine  love, 
could  not  satisfy  his  apprehensions  of  duty 
to  God,  without  directing  the  people 
where  to  find  the  hke  consolation  and  in- 
struction. In  the  course  of  his  travels,  he 
met  with  many  seeking  persons  in  circum- 
stances similar  to  his  own,  and  these  rea- 
dily received  his  testimony.  They  then 
give  us  a  short  account  of  their  sufferings 
and  different  settlements ;  they  also  vindi- 
cate Charles  II.  from  the  character  of  a 
persecutor;  acknowled^ng  that,  though 
they  suffered  much  during  his  reign,  he 
gave  as  little  countenance  as  he  could  to 
the  severities  of  the  legislature.  They 
even  tell  us  that  he  exerted  his  influence 
to  rescue  tlieir  friends  from  the  unprovo- 
ked and  cruel  persecutions  they  met  with 
in  New  England;  and  they  speak  with 
becoming  gratitude  of  the  different  acts 
passed  in  their  favour  during  the  reigns  of 
William  and  Mary,  and  George  I.  They 
then  proceed  to  give  us  the  following  ac- 
count of  their  doctrine. 

**  We  agree  with  other  professors  of  the 
Christian  name,  in  the  behef  of  one  eternal 
God,  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the 
universe ;  and  in  Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  the 
Messiah  and  Mediator  of  the  new  cove- 
nant, Heb.  xii.  24. 

•'  When  we  speak  of  the  g^cious  dis- 
play of  the  love  of  God  to  mankind,  in  the 
miraculous  conception,  birth,  life,  mira- 
cles, death,  resurrection,  and  ascension 
of  our  Saviour,  we  prefer  the  use  of  such 
f-rrms  as  we  find  in  Rcr\pV\\Te »,  vc\A,  cwv- 


tented  with  that  knowledge  which  divine 
wisdom  hath  seen  meet  to  reveal,  we  at- 
tempt not  to  explain  those  mysteries  which 
remain  under  the  veil ;  nevertheless,  we 
acknowledge  and  assert  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  who  is  the  wisdom  and  iSower  of 
God  unto  salvation,  1  Cor.  i.  24. 

*'  To  Christ  alone  we  give  the  title  of 
the  Word  of  God,  John  i.  1,  and  not  to  the 
scriptures,  although  we  highly  esteen 
these  sacred  writings,  in  subordination  to 
the  Spirit  (2  Pet.  i.  21  .>  from  which  they 
were  given  forth  ;  and  we  hold,  with  the 
apostle  Paul,  that  they  are  able  to  make 
wise  unto  salvation,  through  faith,  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus,  3  Tim.  iii.  15. 

**  We  reverence  those  moat  exceVent 
precepts,  whicli  are  recorded  in  acripture 
to  have  been  delivered  by  our  great  Lord; 
and  we  firmly  believe  that  they  are  practi- 
cable, and  binding  Ot  every  ChriaUan;  and 
that,  in  the  life  to  come,  every  man  will 
be  rewarded  according[  to  hia  worka,  Mstt 
xvi.  27.  And  further ;  it  ia  our  belief,  that, 
in  order  to  enable  mankind  to  pot  in  pfsp- 
tice  these  sacred  precepts,  many  of  wluch 
are  contradictoiy  to  the  unregeneratewifl 
of  roan,  John  i.  9,  every  man  coming  into 
the  world  is  endued  with  a  measure  of  the 
hght,  grace,  or  £^od  Spirit  of  Christ;  by 
wnich,  as  it  is  attendea  to,  he  is  enablea 
to  distinguish  good  from  evil,  and  to  cor- 
rect the  disorderly  passions,  and  connpt 
propensities  of  his  nature,  which  mere  rea- 
son IS  altogether  insufficient  to  overcome. 
For  all  that  belongs  to  man  ia  fallible,  and 
within  the  reach  of  temptation  ;  but  this 
divine  g^ce,  which  comes  by  htm  who 
hath  overcome  the  world,  John  xvi.  33,  is, 
to  those  who  humbly  and  sincerely  seek 
it,  an  all-sufficient  and  present  help  in 
time  of  ndld.  By  this,  the  snares  of  the 
enemy  are  detected,  his  allurements  avoid* 
ed,and  deliverance  is  experienced  throogli 
faith  in-  its  effectual  operation ;  wherebf 
the  soul  is  translated  out  of  the  kingdoa 
of  darkness,  and  from  under  the  power  of 
Satan,  unto  the  marvelloua  light  and  khig- 
doro  of  the  Son  of  God. 

'*  Being  thus  persuaded  that  man,  with- 
out the  Spirit  of  Christ  inwardly  revealed, 
can  do  nothing  to  the  glory  of  God,  or  to 
effeot  his  own  salvation,  we  think  his  in- 
fluence especially  necessary  to  the  per' 
formance  of  the  highest  act  of  which  the 
human  mind  is  capable ;  even  the  woisbip 
of  the  Father  of  lights  and  of  spirits  is 
spirit  and  in  truth :  therefore,  we  consider 
as  obstructions  to  pure  wor^ip,  all  fonsi 
which  divert  the  attention  of  .the  mvA 
from  the  secret  influence  of  this  unctioo 
from  the  Holy  One,  1  John  ii.  20  27.  Yet, 
although  true  worship  is  not  confined  to 
time  and  place,  we  think  it  incumbent  on 
Christians  to  meet  often  together,  Heb.<> 
^^y  m  testimony  of  their  dependance  on 
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the  heavenly  Father,  ami  for  a  renewal  of  , 
their  spiritual  strength  :  nevertheless,  in  , 
the  performance  of  worship,  we  dare  not 
depend  for  our  acceptance  with  him  on  a 
formal  repetition  of  the  words  and  expe- 
rience of  others ;  but  we  believe  it  to  be 
our  duty  to  lay  aside  the  activity  of  the 
imagination,  and  to  wait  in  silence  to  have 
a  true  light  of  our  condition  bestowed 
upon  US)  believing  even  a  single  tigli 
(Rom.  vii.  24  )  arising  from  such  a  sense 
of  our  infirmities,  and  of  the  need  we  have 
of  divine  help,  to  be  more  acceptable  to 
God  than  any  performances,  however  spe- 
^Otts,  which    originate   in   the   will  of 


**  From  what  has  been  said  respecting 
worship,  it  follows  that  the  ministry  we 
approve  must  have  its  origin  from  the 
aame  source ;  for  that  which  is  needfid  for 
man*a  own  direction*  and  for  his  accept- 
ance with  God,  Jcr.  xxiii.  30,  to  32,  must 
be  eminently  so  to  enable  him  to  be  help- 
ful to  others.  Accordingly,  we  believe  that 
the  renewed  assistance  of  the  light  and 
power  of  Christ  is  indispensibly  necessary 
tor  all  true  ministry ;  and  that  this  holy 
influence  is  not  at  our  command,  or  to  be 
procured  by  study,  but  is  the  free  gift  of 
God  to  chosen  and  devoted  servants. 
Hence  arises  our  testimony  against  preach- 
ing for  hire,  in  contradiction  to  Christ's 
positive  command,  'Freely  ye  have  re- 
ceived, freely  give,'  Matt.  x.  8^  and  hence 
our  conscientious  refusal  to  support  such 
ministiy  by  tythes,  or  other  means. 

''As  we  dare  not  encourage  any  ministry 
but  that  which  we  believe  to  spring  from 
the  inflnence  of  the  Hfoly  Spirit,  so  nei- 
ther dare  we  attempt  to  restrain  tliis  influ- 
ence to  persons  of  any  condition  in  life,  or 
to  the  male  sex  tlone ;  but,  as  male  and 
female  are  one  in  Christ,  we  allow  such  of 
the  female  sex  an  we  believe  to  be  endued 
with  a  rijg;ht  qualification  for  the  ministry, 
to  exercise  their  gifts  for  the  general  edi- 
fication of  the  church ;  and  this  liberty  we 
esteem  a  peculiar  nurk  of  the  Gospel  dis- 
pensation, as  foretold  by  the  prophet  Joel, 
Joel  ii.  98,  29,  and  noticed  by  the  apostle 
Peter,  AcU  ii.  16, 17. 

"  There  are  two  ceremonies  in  use 
among  most  professors  of  the  Christian 
name— water-baptism,  and  what  is  termed 
the  Lord's  supper.  The  first  of  these  is 
(generally  esteemed  the  essential  means  of 
initiation  into  the  church  of  Christ ;  and 
^e  latter  of  maintaining  communion  with 
him.  But  as  we  have  been  convinced  that 
nothing  short  of  his  redeeming  power,  in- 
rartably  revealed,  can  set  the  soul  free 
horn  the  thraldom  of  sin,  by  this  power 
aldna  we  believe  sahration  to  be  eflected. 
We  hold,  that,  as  there  is  one  Lord  and 
one  fiiuth,  Eph.  iv.  3,  so  his  baptism  is  one. 
In  naive  SBaoperttion ;  that  nothing  short 


of  it  can  make  us  living  members  of  his 
mystical  body  ;  and  that  the  baptism  with 
water,  administered  by  his  forerunner 
John,  belonged,  as  the  latter  confessed,  to 
an  inferior  dispensation,  John  iii.  30. 

**  With  respect  to  the  other  rite,  we  be- 
lieve that  communion  between  Christ  and 
his  church  is  not  maintained  by  tlttt,  nor 
any  other  external  performance,  but  only 
by  a  real  participation  of  his  divine  nature 
(1  Pet  ii.  4.)  through  faith » that  this  is  the 
supper  alluded  to  in  tlie  Revelation,  Rev. 
vii.  20 :  *  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door,  and 
knock :  if  any  man  hear  my  voice,  and  open 
the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  will 
sup  with  him,  and  he  with  me ;'  and  that 
where  the  substance  is  attained,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  attend  tp  the  shadow,  which 
doth  not  confer  grace,  and  concerning 
which,  opinions  so  diflerent,  and  animosi- 
ties so  violent,  have  arisen. 

"  Now,  as  we  thus  believe,  that  the  grace 
of  God,  which  comes  by  Jesus  Christ,  is 
alone  suflicient  for  salvatiop,  we  can  nei- 
ther admit  that  it  is  conferred  on  a  few 
only,  whilst  others  are  left  without  it,  nor 
thus  asserting  its  universality,  can  we  limit 
its  operation  to  a  partial  cleansing  of  the 
soul  from  sin,  even  in  this  life.  We  enter- 
tain worthier  notions  both  of  the  power, 
and  goodness  of  our  heavenly  Father,  and 
believe  that  he  doth  vouchsafe  to  assist  the 
obedient  to  experience  a  total  surrender 
of  the  natural  will  to  the  guidance  of  his 
pure  unerring  Spirit ;  through  whose  re- 
newed assistance  they  are  enabled  to  bring 
forth  fruits  unto  holiness,  and  to  stand  per- 
fect in  their  present  rank.  Matt.  v.  48. 
Eph.  iv.  13.  Col.  iv.  12! 

**  There  are  not  many  of  our  tenets 
more  generally  known  than  our  testimony 
against  otths,  and  against  war.  With  re- 
spect to  the  former  of  these,  we  abide  li- 
terally by  Christ's  positive  injunction,  de« 
l.vered  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount,  *  Swear 
not  at  all,'  Matt.  v.  34.  From  the  same 
sacred  collection  of  the  most  excellent 
precepts  of  moral  and  religious  duty,  from 
the  example  of  our  Lord  himself.  Matt  v. 
39.  44,  &c.  Matt.  xxvi.  52,  53.  Luke  xxii. 
51.  John  xviii.  11.  and  from  the  corre- 
spondent convictions  of  hb  Spirit  in  our 
heartSfl  we  are  confirmed  in  the  belief  that 
wars  and  fightings  are  in  their  origin  and 
eflfects  utterly  repugnant  to  the  Gospel, 
which  still  breathes  peace  and  good-will  to 
men.  We  also  are  clearly  of  the  judg- 
ment, that  if  the  benevolence  of  the  Gos- 
pel were  generally  prevalent  in  the  minds 
of  men,  it  would  eftectuiJly  prevent  them 
from  oppressing,  much  more  from  ensla- 
ving, toeir  brethren  (of  whatever  colour 
or  complexion,)  for  whom,  as  for  them- 
selves, Christ  died ;  and  would  even  influ- 
ence their  conduct  in  their  treatment  of 
Uie  brute  creation^  vlivcfcL'^^JMNs^^^Vit^ix 
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^an,  the  victims  of  their  avarice,  or  of 
their  false  ideas  of  pleasure. 
^  **  Some  of  our  ideas  have  in  former 
times*  as  hath  beeiv  shown,  subjected  our 
friends  to  much  suflTerinj;  from  govern- 
ment, though  to  the  salutary  purposes  of 
government  our  principles  are  a  security. 
Ttiey  inculcate  submission  to  the  laws  in 
all  cases  wherein  conscience  is  not  viola- 
ted. But  we  hold,  that,  as  Christ's  king- 
dom is  not  of  this  world,  it  is  not  the  bu- 
siness of  the  civil  magistrate  to  interfere 
in  matters  of  religion,  out/ to  maintain  the 
external  peace  and  good  order  of  the  com- 
munity. We  therefore  think  persecution, 
even  in  the  smallest  de^ee,  unwarranta- 
ble. We  are  careful  in  requiring-  our 
members  not  to  be  concerned  in  illicit 
trade,  nor  in  any  manner  to  defraud  the 
revenue. 

**  It  is  well  known  that  the  society,  from 
its  first  appearance,  has  disused  those 
names  of  the  months  and  days,  which,  ha- 
viiM^  been  given  in  honour  of  the  heroes 
or  false  gods  of  the  heathen,  originated  in 
their  flattery  or  superstition ;  and  the  cus- 
tom of  speaking  to  a  single  person  in  the 
plural  number,  as  having  arisen  also  from 
motives  of  adulation.  Compliments,  su- 
perfluity of  apparel  and  furniture,  outward 
shows  of  rejoicing  and  mourning,  and  the 
observation  of  dajrs  and  times,  we  esteem 
to  be  incompatible  with  the  simplicUv  and 
uncerity  of  a  Christian  life ;  and  public  di- 
versions, earning,  and  other  vain  amuse- 
ments of  the  world,  we  cannot  but  con- 
demn. They  are  a  waste  of  that  time 
which  is  c^ven  us  for  nobler  purposes ; 
and  divert  the  attention  of  the  mind  from 
the  sober  duties  of  life,  and  from  the  re- 
proofs of  instruction  by  which  we  are  gli- 
ded to  an  everlasting  inheritance. 

*'  To  conclude :  although  we  have  ex- 
hibited the  several  tenets  which  distin- 
guish our  religious  society  as  objects  of 
our  belief,  yet  we  are  sensible  that  a  true 
and  living  faith  is  not  produced  in  the 
mind  of  man  by  his  own  effort,'  but  is  the 
free  gifl  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  Eph.  ii. 
8.  nourished  and  increased  by  the  pro- 
gressive operation  of  his  Spirit  in  our 
hearts,  and  our  proportionate  obedience, 
John.  vii.  17.  Therefore,  although  for  the 
preservation  of  the  testimonies  given  us  to 
bear,  and  for  the  peace  and  go^  order  of 
the  society,  we  deem  it  necessary  that 
those  who  arc  admitted  into  membership 
with  us  should  be  previously  convinced  of 
those  doctrines  which  we  esteem  essen- 
tial, yet  we  require  no  formal  subscrip- 
tion to  any  articles,  either  as  a  condition 
of  membership,  or  a  qualification  for  the 
service  of  the  church.  We  prefer  the 
judging  of  men  by  their  fniitv,  and  de- 
pending on  the  aid  of  Him,  who,  by  his  |j 
;)rophet,  hath  promised  to  be  *  a  spirit  of  • 


judgment,  to  him  that  titteth  in  judg* 
ment,'  Isa.  xxViii.  6.  Without  tUi,  tboe 
ii  a  danger  of  receiving  nambera  into  out- 
ward communion,  wltlKMit  any  addition  to 
that  spiritual  sheep-fbld«  whereof  our 
blessea  Lord  declared  himself  to  be  both 
the  door  and  the  shepherd,  John  7. 11 ; 
that  is,  such  as  know  his  voice  and  foUov 
him  in  the  paths  of  obedience. 

'*  In  the  practice  of  discipline,  we  think 
it  indispensable  that  the  order  rcciNi- 
mended  by  Christ  himself,  be  innfiablf 
observed.  Matt,  xviii.  15 — 17. 

**  To  effect  the  salutary  purposes  oFdii- 
cipline,  meetings  were  appointed  at  as 
early  period  of  the  society,  which,  ftsB 
the  times  of  their  being  held,  were  called 
quarterly  meetings,  it  was  afterwndi 
found  expedient  to  divide  the  districts  sf 
those  meeting^  and  to  meet  more  fie^ 
quently;  from  whence  arose  OKHrthlr 
meetings,  subordinate  to  those  held  qsar 
terly.  At  length,  in  1669,  a  jreaxtv  sMet- 
ing  was  established,  to  superinteno,  asrii^ 
and  provide  rules  fbr  the  wholes  previcM» 
ly  to  which,  general  meetings  IumI  bcfli 
occasionally  held. 

**  A  monthly  meeting  b  usaally 
sed  of  several  particular  eon| 
situated  within  a  conveiuent  dii 
each  other.  Its  business  is  to  provide  far 
the  subsistence  of  the  poor,  uid  for  the 
education  of  their  offspring  i  to  judge  of 
the  sincerity  and  fitness  of  persons  ^ 
pearing  to  be  convinced  of  the  feligxMi 
principles  of  the  society,  and  desiring  to 
be  admitted  into  membership  ;  to  excite 
due  attention  to  the  dischar|^  of  retinoos 
and  moral  duty ;  and  to  deal  with  disor> 
derly  members.  Monthly  meetings  abo 
grant  to  such  of  their  members  as  remove 
into  other  monthly  meetings  certificates  of 
their  membership  and  conduct ;  witfaoot 
which  they  cannot  gain  merobenhip  is 
such  meetings.  Each  monthly  meeting  iff 
required  to  appoint  certain  persons,  on- 
der  the  name  of  overseers,  iriio  sre  to 
take  care  that  the  rules  of  our  discipBse 
be  put  in  practice ;  and  when  any  case  of 
complaint,  or  disorderly  conduct,  comes 
to  their  knowledge,  to  see  that  private 
admonition,  agreeably  to  the  Gospel  role 
before-mentioned,  be  given,  previously 
to  its  being  laid  before  toe  monthly  meet- 
ing. 

"  When  a  ca^ie  is  introduced,  it  is  asQsI 
for  a  small  committee  to  be  appointed  to 
visit  the  offender,  to  endeavour  to  con- 
vince him  of  his  error,  and  to  induce  hiis 
to  forsake  and  condemn  it.  If  they  suc- 
ceed, the  person  is  by  minute  declared  to 
have  made  satisfaction  for  tlie  offence ;  if 
not,  he  is  disowned  as  a  member  of  the 
society. 

"  In  disputes  between  individuals,  it  has 
long  been  the  decided  judgment  of  ih« 
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society,  that  its  members  should  not  sue 
each  other  at  law.  It  therefore  enjoins  all 
to.  end  I  heir  differences  by  speedy  and 
impartial  arbitration,  agreeably  to  rules 
laid  down.  If  any  refuse  to  adopt  this 
mode,  or,  bavinf^  adopted  it,  to  submit  to 
the  award,  it  is  the  direction  of  the  yearly 
meeting  that  such  be  disowned. 

"^To  monthly  meetings  also  belongs 
the  allowing  of  marriages ;  for  our  society 
hath  always  scrupled  to  acknowledge  the 
exclusive  authority  of  the  priests  m  the 
solemnixation  of  marriage.  Those  who 
intend  to  marry  appear  together,  and  pro- 
poK  their  intention  to  the  monthly  meet- 
ing; and  if  not  attended  by  their  parents 
ana  guardians,  produce  a  written  certifi- 
cate of  their  consent,  signed  in  the  pre- 
sence of  witnesses.  The  meeting  then 
appoints  a  committee  to  inquire  wliether 
they  be  clear  of  other  engagements  re 
specting  marria^  i  and  if  at  a  subsequent 
meeting,  to  which  the  parties  also  come 
and  decUre  the  continuance  of  their  in- 
tention, no  objections  be  reported,  they 
hare  the  meeting's  consent  to  solemnize 
their  intended  marriage.  This  is  done  in 
a  public  meeting  for  worship,  towards  the 
close  whereof  the  parties  stand  up,  and 
■olemnly  take  each  other  for  husband  and 
wife.  A  certificate  of  the  proceedings  is 
then  publicly  read,  and  signed  by  the 
parties,  and  afterwards  by  the  relations 
and  others  as  witnesses.  Of  such  marriage 
the  mcinthly  meeting  keeps  a  record  ;  as 
also  of  the  births  and  burials  of  its  mem- 
bers. A  certificate  of  the  date  of  the 
name  of  the  infant,  and  of  its  parents, 
signed  by  those  present  at  the  birth*  is 
the  subject  of  one  of  these  last-mentioned 
records ;  and  an  order  for  the  interment, 
countersigned  by  the  grave -nsaker,  of  the 
other.  The  naming  of  children  is  with- 
out ceremony.  Burials  are  also  conducted 
in  a  simple  manner.  The  body,  followed 
by  the  relations  and  friends,  is  sometimes, 

Itreviously  to  interment,  carried  to  a  meet- 
ng  ;  and  at  the  grave  a  pause  is  general- 
ly made  :  on  botn  which  occasions  it  fre- 
quenty  falls  out  that  one  or  more  friends 
present  have  somewhat  to  express  for  the 
edification  of  those  who  attend ;  but  no 
religioos  rite  is  considered  as  an  essential 
part  of  burial. 

^^  Several  monthly  meetings  compose  a 
quarterly  meeting.  At  the  quarteriy 
meetings  are  produced  written  answers 
from  the  montnlv  meetings  to  certain  que- 
ries respecting  the  conduct  of  their  mem- 
bers, and  the  meeting's  care  over  them. 
The  accounts  thus  received  are  digested 
into  one,  which  is  An-.t,  also  in  the  form 
of  answers  to  queries,  by  representatives 
to  the  yearly  meeting.  Appeals  from  the 
jodcmentofmonthly  meetings  are  brought 
to  tne  quarterly  meetings,  wboie  bufines« 


also  it  is  to  assist  in  any  difficult  case,  or 
where  remissness  appears  in  the  care  of 
the  mciiUliU  meetings  over  the  individu- 
aU  who  compoiie  them. — There  are  seven 
yearly  meetings,  viz.  1,  London,  to  which 
come  representatives  from  Ireland  ^— 3. 
New  England;— 3.  New  York  :--«4.  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey ;— 5.  Maryland  i 
—6  Virginia  j— 7.  The  Carolinas  and 
Georgia. 

"  The  yearly  meeting  has  the  general 
superintendence  of  the  society  in  the  coun- 
try in  which  it  is  established ;  and,  there- 
ff>re,  ss  the  accounts  which  it  receive! 
discover  the  state  of  inferior  meetings,  as 
particular  exigencies  require,  or  as  the 
meeting  is  impressed  with  a  sense  of  duty, 
it  gives  forth  its  advice,  making  such  re* 
guutions  as  appear  to  be  requisite,  or  es- 
cites  to  the  observance  of  tnose  already 
made ;  and  sometimes  appoints  commit- 
tees to  visit  those  quarterW  meetings 
which  appear  to  be  in  need  of^  immediate 
advice.  Appeals  from  the  judgment  of 
quarteriy  meeting^  are  here  finally  deter- 
mined ;  and  a  brotherly  correspondence, 
by  epistles,  is  maintained  with  other  yeai> 
ly  meetingpi. 

**  In  this  place  it  is  proper  to  add,  that^ 
as  we  befieve  women  ma^  be  rightly  cal- 
led to  the  work  of  the  ministnr,  we  also 
think  that  to  them  belongs  a  share  in  the 
support  of  our  Christian  discipline ;  and 
that  some  parts  of  it,  wherein  their  own 
sex  is  concerned,  devolve  on  them  with 
peculiar  propriety ;  accordinglv,  they  have 
monthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly  meetings 
of  their  own  sex,  held  at  the  same  time 
and  in  the  same  place  with  those  of  the 
men  ;  but  separately,  and  without  the 
power  of  making  rules :  and  it  may  be 
remarked!  that,  during  the  persecutions 
which  in  the  last  century  occasioned  the 
imprisonment  of  so  many  of  the  men,  the 
care  of  the  poor  of^en  fell  on  the  womeOt 
and  was  by  them  satisfactorily  adminis* 
tered. 

**  In  order  ^hat  those  who  are  in  the  ^ 
tuation  of  ministers  may  have  the  tender 
sympathy  and  counsel  of  those  of  either 
sex,  who  by  their  experience  in  the  work 
of  religion,  are  qtulified  for  that  service^ 
the  monthly  meetings  are  advised  to  se- 
lect suci),  under  the  denomination  of  el- 
ders These,  and  ministers  approved  by 
their  monthly  meetings,  have  meetings  pe- 
culiar to  themselves,  called  meetings  of 
ministers  and  eklers  i  in  which  they  nave 
an  opportunity  of  exdting  each  other  to  m 
dischaij^  of  their  several  duties,  and  of 
extending  their  advice  to  those  who  nay 
appear  to  be  weak,  without  any  needless 
exposure.  Such  meetings  are  generally 
held  in  the  conmsss  of  esdi  monthly,  quar- 
terly, and  yearly  meeting.  The^f  w^  tn^ 
ducted  by  t^\e%  "^teicfS^^  \fci  ^^  l^»^% 
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meeting,  and  have  no  authorHy  to  make 
any  alteration  or  addition  to  theoi*  The 
membera  of  them  unite  with  their  bre- 
thren in  the  meetin^^  for  discipline,  and 
are  equally  accountable  to  the  latter  for 
their  conduct. 

"  It  is  to  a  meeting  of  this  kind  in  Lon- 
don, called  the  second-ilay's  morning  meet- 
ing, that  the  revisal  of  manuscripts  con- 
cerning our  principles,  previously  to  pub- 
lication, ia  intrusted  by  the  yearly  meeting 
held  in  London ;  and  also  tlie  granting,  in 
the  intervals  of  the  yearly  meeting,  of 
certificates  of  approbation  tu  such  minis- 
ters aa  are  concerned  to  travel  in  the  work 
of  the  ministry  in  foreign  parts,  in  ad^Iition 
to  those  granted  by  their  monthly  and 
quarterly  meetings.  When  a  visit  of  this 
kind  doth  not  extend  beyond  Great  Bri- 
tain, a  certificate  from  the  monthly  meet- 
ing of  which  the  minister  is  a  member  is 
sufficient ;  if  to  Ireland,  the  concurrence 
of  the  quarterly  meeting  is  also  required. 
Regulations  of  similar  tendency  obtun  in 
other  yearly  meetings.  . 

'*  The  yearly  meeting  of  London,  in  the 
vear  1675,  appointed  a  meeting  to  be  held 
m  that  city,  for  the  purpose  of  advbing  and 
Msistingin  casesof  suffering  for  conscience' 
sake,  which  hath  continued  with  great 
use  to  the  society  to  this  day.  It  is  com- 
posed of  friends,  under  the  name  of  cor- 
respondents, cliosen  by  the  several  quar* 
teny  meeting^,  and  who  reside  in  or  near 
the  society  The  same  meetings  also  ap- 
point members  of  their  own  in  the  coun- 
try as  correspondents,  who  are  to  join 
their  brethren  in  London  on  emergency. 
The  names  of  all  tiiese  correspondents, 
previously  to  their  being  recorded  as 
such,  are  submitted  to  the  approbation  of 
the  yearly  meeting  Those  of  the  men  who 
are  approved  ministers  are  also  members 
of  this  meeting,  which  is  called  the  meet- 
inf^  for  sufferings  ;  a  name  arising  from  its 
on^nal  purpose,  which  is  not  yet  become 
entirely  obsolete. 

**  The  yearly  meeting  has  intrusted  the 
meeting  for  sufferings  with  the  care  of 
printing  and  distributing  books,  and  with 
the  management  of  its  stock ;  and,  consi- 
dered as  a  standing  committee  of  the  year- 
ly meeting,  it  hath  a  general  care  of  what- 
ever may  arise,  during  the  intervals  of  that 
meeting,  affecting  the  society,  and  requi- 
ring immediate  attention,  particularly  of 
those  circumstances  which  may  occasion 
an  application  to  government. 

**  There  ia  not,  in  any  of  the  meetings 
which  have  been  mentioned,  any  president, 
as  we  befieve  that  divine  wisdom  alone 
ought  to  preside ;  nor  hath  any  member  a 
right  to  claim  pre-eminence  over  the  rest 
The  office  of  clerk,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
is  undertaken  voluntarily  by  some  mem- 

l!wri  M  ia  ilso  the  keeping  the  records. 


When  these  are  very  voluminoui.  and  re^ 
quire  a  house  (or  their  deposit,  (as  is  the 
case  in  London,  where  the  general  re- 
cords of  the  society  of  Great  Britain  are 
kept,)  a  clerk  is  hired  to  have  the  care  of 
them :  but  except  a  few  clerks  of  this 
kind,  and  persons  who  have  the  care  of 
meeting-houses,  none  receive  any  stipend 
or  gratuity  for  their  services  in  our  reli- 
gious society.''  See  a  pamphlet  entitled 
A  Summary  of  the  Hi$iiryt  Doetrin^^  tmd 
BitcipHne  of  the  Quaken/  SewdP*  and  Jhtf* 
t}f9  IRttory  of  the  Quakerif  Mentha  S^fer 
ingt  of  the  QuakerM  /  PertlC*  Work*  /  Bor* 
clay* 9  Apology  for  the  Quakere  g  jCtat^M 
Hioiory  of  the  Puritane ;  Claridge'o  Ufi 
and  Poatftumottt  JVorkof  Bevan'e  Defmee 
of  the  Doctrineo  of  the  Quaker 9i  Adem* 
View  of  Religunu  /  Tvk^$  PHndpke  ofMe- 
Ugion  at  profetted  by  the  Qyaken  /  Oitigl^t 
Bistory  of  the  QwJ^ert  /  ClaHnmkU  Fw^ 
traiture  of  (^uakerinu 

QUIBl'lSTS,  a  sect  famous  towards  the 
close  of  the  seventh  century.  They  were 
so  called  from  a  kind  of  abaolute  rest  asd 
inaction,  which  they  aupposed  the  soul  to 
be  in  when  arrived  at  that  state  of  peifcc- 
fection  which  they  called  the  umiive  Sfi: 
in  which  state  they  imagined  the  smI 
wholly  employed  in  contemplating  its  God, 
to  whose  influence  it  was  entireW  sobmis- 
sive,  so  that  he  could  turn  aodf  drire  it 
where  and  how  he  would. 

Molinos,  a  Spanish  priest,  is  the  reputed 
author  of  Quiet':sm ;  though  the  lUumina- 
ti,  in  Spain,  had  certainly  taught  some- 
thing like  it  before.  Molinos  had  nome- 
rous  disciples  in  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and 
the  Netherlands.  One  of  the  principal 
patrons  and  propagators  of  Quietism  in 
France,  was  Marie  Bouveres  de  la  Blotte 
Guyon,  a  woman  of  fiishion,  and  remarks- 
ble  for  her  piety.  Her  religious  aentimeats 
made  a  great  n6ise  in  the  year  1687,  aad 
were  declared  unsound  by  several  learned 
men,  especially  Bossuet,  who  oppMcd 
them  in  the  year  1697.  Hence  arose  a  coo- 
troversy  between  the  prelate  last  niee- 
tioned  and  Fenelon,  archbishop  of  Cam- 
bray,  who  seemed  disposed  to  fikvour  the 
system  of  Guyon,  and  who,  in  1697,  pub- 
lished a  book  containing  several  of  her 
tenets.  Fenelon's  book,  by  means  of  Bos- 
suet, was  condemed  in  the  year  1699,  bf 
Innocent  XII.,  and  the  sentence  of  con* 
demnation  was  read  by  Fenelon  bimselC 
at  Cambray,  who  exhorted  the  people  to 
respect  and  obe;f  the  papal  decree.  Not- 
withstanding this  seeming  acquiesoenee, 
the  archbishop  persisted  to  the  end  of  bii 
days  in  the  sentiments,  which,  in  obedience 
to  the  order  of  the  pppe,  he  retracted  and 
condemned  in  a  public  manner. 

A  sect  similar  to  thta  appeared  at  llooat 
Athot^  in  Thessaly,  near  the  end  of  tlie 

fourteenth   ctatoiyy   ctUed  J^e^yehoftr, 
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meaning  the  same  with  Qu'ietists.  They 
were  a  hranch  of  the  Mystics,  or  those 
more  perfect  monks,  who,  by  long  and  m 
tense  coniemplmtion»  endeavoured  to  ar- 
rive at  a  tranquillity  of  mind,  free  from 
every  degree  of  tumult  and  perturbation. 

QUIETNESS,  in  a  moral  aente,  is  op- 
poied  to  disorderly  motion,  to  turbulency, 
to  contention,  to  pragmatical  cariosity,  to 
all  such  exhorbitant  behaTiour,  whereby 
the  right  of  others  is  infringed,  their  peace 
distui%ed,  their  just  interest  or  welfare 
any  ways  prejudiced.  It  is  a  calm,  stea- 
<l7»  regular  way  of  proceeding  within  the 
boonds  and*  measures  prescribed  by  rea- 
son, justice,  and  charity,  modesty  and  so- 
briety. It  is  of  such  importance,  that  we 
find  It  enjoined  in  the  sacred  scripture ; 
and  we  are  commanded  to  study  and|Hir- 
soe  it  with  the  greatest  difigence  and  care, 
1  Thcss.  \y.  11.  The  great  Dr.  Barrow 
baa  two  admirable  sermons  on  this  sabject 
in  the  first  Toluroe  of  his  Works.  He  just- 
ly obterrea,  1.  That  quietness  b  just  and 
equaL— 2.  It  indicates  humility,  modesty, 
and  sobriety  of  mind. — 3.  It  is  beneficial 
to  the  world,  preserving  the  gftieral  order 
of  thingi.^.  It  preserves  concord  and 
aHiit)Fw--5.  It  begets  tranquillity  and  peace. 
— ^  It  is  a  decent  and  lovely  thing,  indi- 
<^ing  a  good  disposition,  and  prefacing 
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good  effects. — 7.  It  adomctli  any  profes- 
sion, bringing  credit  und  respect  thereto. 
— 8.  It  is  H  safe  practice,  keeping  us 
from  needless  incumbrances  and  hazards : 
whereas,  pragmaticalness,  interfering  with 
the  bosineas  and  concern  of  others,  often 
raiaea  dissensions,  involves  In  guilt,  injnrea 
i;  others,  shows  our  vanity  and  pride,  and 
ezpoaea  to  continual  trouble  and  danger. 
QUINQUAGESIIIA,  a  Sunday  io  called 
because  it  is  the  fiflieth  day  before  Easter, 
reckoned  in  whole  numbers,  Saaovi  Suv- 

DAT. 

QUINTILIANS,  a  sect  that  appeared  in 
Phrygia,  about  189;  thus  called  from  their 
prophetess,  Quintilia.  In  this  sect,  the  wo- 
men were  admitted  to  perform  the  sacer- 
dothl  and  episcoiwl  functions.  They  at- 
tributed eztraorainary  gifts  to  Eve  for 
having  first  eaten  of  the  tree  of  knowledge; 
told  great  things  of  Mary,  the  sister  of 
Moses,  as  having  been  a  prophetess,  &c. 
They  added,  that  Philip  the  deacon  had 
four  daughters,  who  were  all  prophetesses, 
and  were  of  their  sect.  In  these  assem- 
blies it  was  usual  to  see  the  virgins  enter- 
ing in  white  robes,  personating  prophet- 
esses. The  errors  or  the  QuintUiana  were 
at  first  looked  upon  as  folly  and  madness  t 
but,  as  they  appeared  togain  ground,  the 
council  of  Laodicea,  in  326,  condemned  it. 
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RANTERS,  a  denomination  which  arose 
in  the  year  1645.  They  set  up  the  light 
of  nature  under  the  name  of  Christ  in  men. 
With  regard  to  the  diurch,  scripture,  mi- 
niitiy,  8^.  their  sentiments  were  tlie  same 
as  the  Seekers.    See  SxiKias. 

RASHNESS  conslsU  in  undertaking  an 
action,  or  pronouncing  an  opinion,  wiwout 
a  due  examination  of  the  grounds,  mo- 
tives, or  arguments,  that  ought  first  to  be 
wei(^ed. 

RASH  JUDGING.    See  Juaoivo  Risa. 

READING  (Dublic)  OF  THE  SCRIP- 
TURES.    See  Scairruaas. 

REALISTS,  a  term  made  use  of  denote 
thoie  Trinitarians  who  are  the  roost  ortho- 
dox, in  opposition  to  the  Sodnian  and  Sa- 
belGan  scnemes.  It  was  also  Uie  name  of 
a  sect  of  school  philosophers,  formed  in 
opposition  to  the  Nominalists.  The  for- 
mer believed  that  universals  are  realities, 
and  have  an  actual  existence  out  of  the 
mindt  while  the  latter  contended  that 
Cbey  exist  only  in  the  mind,  and  are  only 
ideu. 

REASON,  a  faculty  or  power  of  the 
Blind,  whereby  it  draws  just  conclusions 
fH>m  the  tnie  and  clear  principles.   Many 


attempts  have  been  made  to  prove  reason 
inimical  to  revelation ;  but  nothing  can  be 
more  evident  than  that  it  is  of  considera- 
ble use  in  knowing,  distinguishing,  pro- 
ving, and  defending  the  mysteries  or  re- 
velation {  although  it  must  not  be  consi- 
dered as  a  perfect  standard,  by  which  all 
the  mysteries  of  religion  must  be  measured 
before  they  are  received  by  faith.  **  In 
things,"  says  Dr.  Watts,  *<  which  are  phin- 
Iv  and  expressly  asserted  in  scripture,  and 
that  In  a  sense  which  contradicts  not  otiier 
parts  of  scripture,  or  natural  light,  our 
reaaon  mtut  submit,  and  believe  the  things 
though  it  cannot  find  the  modoa  or  manner 
of  ita  being :  so  in  the  doctrines  of  ^e 
Trinity  ana  Incarnation,  which  are  above 
the  reach  of  our  reason  in  this  present 
state.  But  we  cannot,  nor  must  we,  be 
led  to  take  the  words  of  scripture  in  such 
a  sense  ss  expressly  and  eviaently  contra- 
dicts all  sense  and  reason,  u  transubstan- 
tiation  t  for  the  two  great  lights  of  God* 
reason  and  revelation,  never  contradict 
each  other,  though  one  be  superior  to  the 
other. 

«<Therefiire  reason  has  a  great  dealv^ 
do  in  rengioYit  V\T,\t\  ^t\^  wvV^*  Ts^fc  15*^ 
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fiutht)  to  compare  the  parts  of  this  rule 
with  one  another,  to  explain  the  one  by 
the  other,  to  give  the  grammatical  and  lo- 
gical sense  of  the  expressions,  «>nd  to  ex- 
clude self-contradictory  interpretations,  as 
well  as  interpretations  contmry  to  reason. 
But  it  is  not  to  set  itself  up  us  a  judge  of 
those  truths  expressed  therein,  which  are 
anerted  by  a  superior  and  infallible  dicta- 
tor, God  himself;  but  reason  requires  and 
commands  even  the  subjection  of  all  its 
own  powers  to  a  truili  thus  divinely  at- 
tested ;  for  it  is  as  possible  and  as  proper 
that  God  should  propose  doctrines  to  our 
understanding  which  it  cannot  compre- 
hend, as  duties  to  our  practice  'which  we 
cannot  see  the  reason  ot ;  fur  he  is  equally 
superior  to  our  understanding  and  will, 
and  he  puts  the  obedience  of  both  to  a 
trial."  See  Riusioar  and  Rstklation ,  and 
books  there  recommended :  alsc»,  Portetui' 
Sermontf  ser.  5,  vol.  i. ;  Jentfnt  Internal 
£viJence»v.  123  i  BiflantTt  Contemplutiont, 
vol  i.  p.  83;  Theolo^cal  Mi9ceUuny,  vol.  ii. 
p.  533  i  An  Ettay  on.  the  Use  and  Abuse  of 
Reason  in  Matters  of  Religion^  by  IVitsius^ 
mui  translated  by  Carter i  l)r.  WatUf  Strength 
and  Weakness  *^  Human,  Reaison. 

RECLUSE,  among  the  Papists,  a  person 
•hut  up  in  a  small  cell  of  a  hermitage  or 
nonaflteiy,  and  cut  off  not  only  fnim  ail 
conversation  with  the  world,  but  even  with 
the  house  This  is  a  kind  of  voluntary 
imprisonment  from  a  rhoiive  cither  of  de- 
votion or  penance. 

RECONCILIATION,  the  restoring  to 
favour  or  friendship  those  who  wore  at 
variance.    !•  is  more  pirticolarly  used  in 
reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the  atone- ! 
ment.    Thus,  God  said  to  reconcile  us  to  | 
himself  by  Jesus  Christ,  2  Cur.  v.  1 8.    Oar  t 
state  by  nature  is  that  of  enmity,  dissatis< 
liiction,  and  disobedience.  But  by  the  suf 
ferings  and  merit  of  Christ  wc  are  recon 


them ;  thotigh,  periiaps,  they  stiH  remtin 
rebels  in  their  hearts  against  him.  And 
when  our  Lord  ordered  the  offending  f* 
go  and  be  recondUd  to  his  offended  broihert 
Matt.  V.  33,  24,  the  plain  meaninf^  is,  that 
he  should  ^o  and  try  to  aj^peaie  his  anger, 
obtain  his  forgiveness,  and  repin  his  fa- 
vour and  friendship,  by  humbling  himself 
to  him,  asking  his  pardon,  or  aatiifjring 
him  for  any  injury  that  he  miglit  have 
done  him.  In  hke  manner,  GctTo  rrcoNci- 
ling  us  to  himself  by  the  cross  of  Christ, 
does  not  signify .  as  the  Sociniano  contend, 
our  being  reconciled  by  conversion  to  a  re- 
ligious turn  in  our  henrts  to  Gud,  but  is  s 
reconciliation  that  results  from  God*8  gra- 
ciously providmg  and  accepting  an  atone- 
ment tor  us,  that  he  might  not  inflict  the 
punishment  upon  us  which  we  deserved, 
and  ihe  law  condemned  ua  to ;  but  might 
be  at  peace  witli  us,  and  receive  us  into 
favour  on  Christ's  account.  For  this  re- 
conciliation, by  the  cross  of  Citfist^  b  in  s 
I  way  of  atonement  or  satianction  to  divine 
I  justice  for  sin;  and  with  respect  hereun- 
to, we  are  said  to  be  reconciled  to  Godhf 
the  death  of  his  Son  •while  we  are  enssMs 
which  is  of  much  the  a>me  impoit  wA 
Chrises  dying  for  the  ungotB^,  and  while  «r 
were  yet  sinners^  Horn.  v.  6,  8.  10.  And  mr 
being  reconciled  to  Ootl,  by  approving  snd 
ucceptin<^  of  his  method  of  reconciliation 
by  Jesus  Christ,  and,  on  that  encoursge* 
meat,  turning  to  him  is  distinguished  froffl 
his  reconciling  us  to  himself  and  not  impmtinz 
our  trespasses  to  us^  on  account  of  Chnnt 
having  been  made  sin  for  us,  thtd  we  ought 
be  made  the  riglUcousness  of  God  in  him,  2 
Cor.  v  18.  21.  This  is  called  Chrisi's  ma- 
king reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  making 
reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the  people^  Dun. 
ix.  24.  Ileb.  ii.  17,  and  answers  to  the  ce- 
remonial and  typical  reconciliation  which 
was  made  by  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices 


eiled  and  bi*oiight  near  lo  (>od.  The  under  the  law-,  to  make  cUonemient  and r^ 
blessings  of  reconciliation  arc^  pardon,  j  conciliation  for  Israel,  2  Chron.  xxix.  24. 
peace,  friendship,  confidence,  hi'linc-ss,  and !  Ezek.  xlv.  15. 17,  and  which  was  frequent- 
eternal  life.    The  judicious  Guyse  gives  us  'I  ly  styled  making  atonement  for  «/»,  and  as 


an  admirable  note  on  this  doctrine,  which  , 
I  shall  here  transcribe.    '*  When  the  scrip- ; 
ture  speaks  of  reconciliation  by  Christ,  or  [ 
by  his  cross,  blood,  or  death,  it  is  commonly  ; 
expressed  by  God's  reconciling  uti  to  him- 
oeff,  and  not  by  his  being  reconciled  unto  us; 
and  the  reason  of  which  seems  to  be  be- 
cause God  is  the  offended  party,  and  we 
are  the  Renders,  who,  as  such,  have  need 
to  be  reconcded  to  him ;  and  the  price  of 
TCconciTiation,  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  is 
paid  to  him,  and  not  to  us.     Grotim  ub- 
•erves*  that  in  heal  hen  authors,  mcn'«  being 


I  atonement  for  their  souls.  Now,  as  all  the 
legal  sacriHces  of  atonement,  and  the  truly 
expiatory  sacrifices  of  Christ,  were  offcTrJ 
not  to  the  offenders,  but  to  God,  to  recou* 
cile  him  to  them,  what  can  recondUativi 
by  the  death,  (flood,  or  crooo  of  Christ  mesa, 
but  that  the  law  and  iusttce  of  God  were 
thereby  satisfied,  and  all  obstruct  ions  as 
his  part,  to  peace  and  friendship  towsrd 
sinners  are  removed,  that  he  might  not 
pursue  his  righteous  demands  upon  tbeia, 
according  to  the  holy  resentments  oi  h'n 
nature  and  will,  and  the  threatening!  uf 


reconciled  to  their  gods  is  always  understood  i;  his  law  for  their  sins;  but  might  roercifiilK' 
to  signify,  appeasing  the  anger  of  their  i I  forgive  them,  and  take  them  into  a  state 
l^ods.    Condemned  rebels  may  be  said  to    of  favour  with  himself,  upon  their  recetmog 


be  reconciled  to  their  sovereign,  when  he, 
on  one  consideratioii  or  another,  pardons 


the  atonement,  or  («d^«iAAjc^«»)  recwia&tfi^ 
(Rom.  V.  11.)  hy  faith,  after  the  offence 
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tliftt  lin  liad  given  turn,  and  the  bmcb'  it 
had  nude  upon  the  original  fricndibip  be- 
tweenhiroandthem."  Sec  articles  AtosE' 
nar,  HiDUToa,ai)dPBOFiTi*-n<ni  Grot 
dc  Salit/.  cap.  7  i  Or.  OtMn**  Jatwer  ta 
BiddU?!  CaUchim;  Guy*^i  MUe  m  Ce- 
lt-, i.  SOi  Chanuck'M  llWJba,  vat.  ii.  p. 
241  i  /oAr  RcunatiU  sn  StcandSaliaa. 

HECTIVUUE,  or  UrKisBTvm,  U  the 
chooiing  and  purauing  tho*e  things  vhich 
the  mind,  upon  due  inquiiy  and  attention, 
cl«aHy  pcrceivea  to  be  good,  and  aroidlng 
thoM  that  are  evil. 

HECTOR,  a  term  ipplied  to  teveral 
penoiu  whose  officea  are  very  diflerent ; 
at,  1.  The  rector  of  a  pariib  is  s  elerf^* 
num  tlist  has  the  cliar^  and  earc  of  a  pa- 
rish, and  poaMnei  all  the  tylhes,  be, — 3. 
The  same  name  is  ako  givnn  to  the  cliier 
elective  officer  in  several  foreign  univer- 
■tict,  and  abo  to  the  head  ma9ter«  Dflai^ 
•chools.— ^.  Rector  i»  also  used  in  several 
convents  for  the  superior  officer  who  go- 
Terns  the  house.  Th£  Jcwiiia  gave  thii 
name  tu  the  lupenors  of  nuch  of  tlieir 
faoiuei  as  were  either  seininsriet  or  col- 

ItECUSANTS,  luch  persons  ai  acknow- 
ledge the  pope  to  be  the  tupreme  head 
of  the  church,  and  refiite  to  acknowtedre 
the  king**  supremacy ;  who  are  bence  call- 
ed popish  recusants. 

REUEHPTION,  in  tbeotogy,  denotes 
our  recovery  from  sin  anil  death  by  the 
obedience  and  cacrilice  nf  Clirisl,  who,  on 
thia  account,  is  called  Tlie  Redeemer,  laa. 
lix.  30.  Jobxii.  35.  Our  English  word  re- 
de»piitn,  taya  l)r.  Gill,  in  from  the  Latin 
tongue,  and  signifies  buying  agiin  ;  and 
•eversi  words,  in  the  Greek  language  of 
the  New  Testament,  are  used  in  thr  afTiir 
of  our  redemption,  which  signify  tlie  ob- 
taining of  something  by  paying  a  pMptr 
price  for  it :  lumeiinies  the  simple  viirb 
<><(■{■,  to  buy,  is  uaed:  so  tlie  redeemed 
kre  said  to  be  bouglit  unio  God  by  the 
blood  of  Christ,  and  tu  be  biiught  from 
the  earth,  and  to  be  boughi  from  anMng 
rocn,  and  to  be  bought  with  a  price:  lITat 
is,  with  the  price  ol  Christ**  biiuHl,  1  Cor. 
vi.  20.  Ilence  the  cliurch  of  (;od  is  said 
to  be  purchaied  with  ii,  Acit  ix.  38. 
Sometimes  the  compound  word  ^teyt^^m, 
iauaedi  which  si gnifie*  tu  buy  again,  or 
tnit  of  the  bandi  of  an'iilier,  ai  the  re- 
deemed are  bougtit  out  of  the  hands  of 
justice,  H  in  Gal.  lii.  13,  and  Ual,  iv  5.  In 
other  places,  tjn^tm  is  used,  or  others  de- 
rived rnni  it,  which  ti^nifies  the  dellver- 
aitce  of  a  slave  or  cjplive  (Vam  thraldom. 
by  paying  a  ransom  price  for  him:  su  ilic 
aainls  are  said  to  be  redeemed  not  wiili 
silver  or  gold,  tlie  usual  price  paid  fur  ■ 
ransom,  but  with  a  far  greater  one,  tlir 
blood  and  life  of  Christ,  which  lie  came 


for  Duny,  and  even  himselT,  which  is 
■TTUifTHt,  an  aoswcrable,  adequate,  and 
full  price  fur  them,  1  Pet.  i.ia.  The  ertit 
from  which  we  are  redeemed  or  deliver- 
ed are  the  curse  oF  the  Uw,  sin,  Satan, 
the  world,  death,  and  hell.  The  auninr 
taute  uf  redemption  in  llie  love  of  God, 
John  iii.  16.  The  pncuHag  taiae,  Jesiu 
Christ,  1  Pet.  i.  16,  19.  The  eiuU  of  re- 
demption are,  thst  tl.e  justice  of  God 
might  be  sstiiGed  i  bis  people  reconciled, 
adopted,  aanciified,  and  brought  In  glury. 
The  firtperiiri  of  it  are  these :  1.  It  is 
sgreeable  to  all  the  perleccions  of  God,^ 
3.  What  ■  creature  never  could-obtMn, 
and  therefore  entirely  of  free  gracef-^. 
It  is  ■pcclal  and  pirticuUr. — 4.  Pull  and 
complete— And,  5,  Uatty,  It  is  eternal  as 
to  its  bleskings.  See  articles  Psopina- 
TiOH,  IticoKciuiTini,  SATUricTiaa  i  and 
EdaarM  UUttn/  •/  JUdemptim  i  Ctle  ni 
lit  Smereigmg  »/  Gtdi  Lime  lUrtel  Lee- 
lurci,  lect.  S  ;  H'alt^  Jttiin  imd  Rmnrry; 
lir.  Oaen  «n  tht  Deaih  and  SaHtfaclien  •/ 
C/iritI,   tiitl'i  Bady«/IUiinilv. 

KEFORMATIOX,  in  general,  an  act  of 
rcfiirmingor  cnrrecling  an  error  or  abuse 
in  religion,  diacipline,  or  the  like  Ityvay 
of  eminence,  the  word  is  used  for  that 
great  alteration  .and  rerormaliun  in  the 
corrupted  lystem  of  Cliriitianiiy,  begun  by 
Luther  in  the  year  1517. 

Before  the  period  uf  the  reformalioii, 
the  pope  hail  in  the  most  audacious  msn- 
■  n  of  the 


rr  declared  bimielf  the  si 


whole  world.  All  the  parts  uf  u  which 
were  inhabited  by  tliDse  who  were  not 
Chrjstisna,  he  accounted  to  be  inhabited 
by  tabtdyi  and  if  Christians  look  it  intii 
their  heads  to  poK&est  any  of  those  coun- 
Iriei,  t.u  1,'ave  ihi'in  full  liborlytn  make 
war  ii]iuii  ilie  inhabitants  uitlioul any  pru- 
Toctliiin,  nnd  to  trial  tiiem  with  no  more 
humanity  ilian  tlicy  would  have  Iriaied 
wild  bcatls.  I'lie  countries,  if  con [[uc red, 
were  to  be  parcelled  out  acconliiif;  to  the 
pope'H  pleasure  i  and  divailbil  was  the 
situation  of  that  prince  who  refused  to 
obey  the  will  of  lite  buty  pontiff.  In  con- 
seq^ience  nf^this  cxlraonlinary  authority 
wbich  the  pnpe  had  assume^'  he  at  last 
granted  to  the  king  of  Portugal  oil  tlie 
countries  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Non  in 
Africa,  and  to  the  king  uf  S|iain  all  the 
countries  to  the  westward  of  it.  In  ttiii 
wai  completed  in  hit  person  the  cbaracler 
of  Atitithritt  littinf  in  tht  temple  ^  Gtd, 
and  ikBwiKff  Mmietf  at  titd.  He  had  long 
before  assumed  the  mipremacy  behmging 
tu  the  Ueit^  himself  in  spiritual  matters  i 
and  now  he  assumed  ihc  sime  auprenucy 
in  WMi'ldly  nutter*  ats'i,  giving  Ibe  ex- 
treme regions  of  the  earth  to  whom  he 

Every  thing  wat  quiet,  every  heretic  ex- 
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vupinely  acquiesced  in  the  enormous  ab* 
surdities  which  were  inculcated  upon 
them ;  when,  in  1517,  the  empire  of  su- 
perstition beg^n  to'decline,  i^nd  has  conti- 
nued to  do  so  ever  since.  The  person  who 
made  the  first  attack  on  the  eitravagant 
•uperstitions  then  prevailing  was  Martin 
Luther,  the  occasion  of  which  is  fully  re- 
lated under  the  article  Luthxravs. 

The  reformation  began  in  the  city  of 
"Wittemberg,  in  Saxony^  but  wis  not  long 
confined  eitlier  to  that  city  or  province. 
In  1520,  the  Franciscan  friars,  who  had 
the  care  of  promulgating  indulg^ences  in 
8witze)rland,  were  opposed  by  Zuinglius, 
a  man  not  inferior  in  understanding  and 
knowledge  to  Luther  himself.  He  pro- 
ceeded with  the  greatest  vigour,  even  at 
the  very  beginning,  to  overturn  the  whole 
fiibric  of  popery :  but  his  opinions  were 
declared  erroneous  by  the  universities  of 
Cologne  and  Louvain.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  magistrates  of  Zurich  approved 
bf  his  proceedings;  aiid  that  whole  canton, 
together  with  those  of  Bern,  Basil,  and 
Chafiausen,  embraced  his  opinions. 

In  Germany,  Luther  continued  to  make 
fTtai  advances,  without  being  in  the  least 
intimidated  bv  the  ecclesiastical  censures, 
which  were  thundered  againsi  him  from 
all  quarters,  he  being  continually  protect- 
ed by  the  German  princes,  either  irom  re- 
ligious or  political  motives,  so  that  his  ad- 
versaries could  not  accomplish  his  destruc- 
tion, as  they  had  done  that  of  others.  Me- 
lancthon,  Carloatadius,  and  other  men  of 
eminence,  also  greatly  forwarded  the  work 
of  Luther ;  and,  in  all  probability,  the  po- 
pish hierarchy  would  have  soon  come  to 
an  end,  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  at 
least,  bad  not  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
given  a  severe  check  to  the  progress  of 
reformation  in  Germany. 

During  the  confinement  of  Luther  in  a 
castle  near  Warburg,  the  reformation  ad- 
vanced rapidly;  almost  every  city  in  Saxo- 
ny embracing  the  Lutheran  opinions.  At 
this  time  an  alteration  in  the  established 
forms  of  worship  was  first  ventured  upon 
at  Wittemburg,  by  abolishing  the  celebra- 
tion of  private  masses,  and  by  giving  the 
cup,  as  well  as  the  bread,  to  the  laity  in 
the  Lord's  supper.  In  a  short  time,  how- 
ever, the  new  opinions  were  condemned 
by  the  university  of  Paris,  and  a  refuta- 
tion of  them  was  attempted  by  Henry  VIII. 
of  England.  But  Luther  was  not  to  be 
thus  intimidated.  He  published  his  ani- 
madversions on  both  with  as  much  acrimo- 
ny as  if  he  had  been  refuting  the  meanest 
adversary ;  and  a  controversy  managed  by 
such  illustrious  antagonists  drew  a  general 
attention,  and  the  reformers  daily  gained 
new  converts  both  in  France  and  Eng- 
land. 

Hut  while  the  efforts  of  Luther  were 


thus  eve^  where  crowned  witii  soeoeMy 
the  divisions  began  to  prevail  which  have 
since  so  much  agitated  the  reformed 
churches.— The  first  dispute  waa  between 
Luther  and  Zuinglius  concerning  the  nsn- 
ner  in  which  the  body  and  blood  of  Chriil 
were  present  in  the  eucharist  Both  par- 
ties maintained  their  tenets  with  the  ut^ 
most  obstinacy;  and,  by  their  divtsioos, 
first  gave  their  adversarica  an  mrgument 
against  them,  which  to  this  day  the  Catho- 
lics urge  with  great  force ;  namely,  thst 
the  Protestants  are  so  divided,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  know  who  are  right  or  wrong; 
and  that  there  cannot  be  a  stronger  proof 
than  these  divisions,  that  the  whole  doc- 
trine is  false.  To  these  intestine  divisiow 
were  added  the  horrors  of  a  civil  wnr,  oc^ 
casioned  by  oppression  on  the  one  hand* 
and  enthusiasm  on  the  other.    See  Ava- 
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These  proceedings,  however,  were 
checked.  Luther  and  Melancthon  were 
ordered  by  the  elector  of  Saxonj  to  dnnr 
up  a  body  of  laws  relating  to  the  fbrn  of 
ecclesiastical  government,  the  method  of 
public  worship,  &c.  which  was  to  be  pro- 
claimed by  heralds  throughout  his  doai- 
nions.  He,  with  Melancthon,  had  trass- 
lated  part  of  the  New  Testament  in  15S2; 
on  the  reading  of  which  the  people  weie 
astonished  to  find  how  different  the  bwt 
of  Christ  were  to  those  which  they  had  in- 
posed  b  V  the  pope,  and  to  which  they  had 
been  subject.  The  princes  and  the  people 
saw  that  Luthei^s  opinions  were  fbunoed 
on  truth.  They  openly  renounced  the  ps- 
pal  supremacy,  and  the  happy  nK>m  of  the 
reformation  was  welcomed  by  those  who 
bad  long  sat  in  superstitious  darkness. 

This  open  resolution  so  ezaaperated  the 
patrons  of  popery,. that  they  mtendedto 
make  war  on  the  Lutherans,  who  prepaied 
for  defence.  In  1526,  a  diet  was  assembled 
at  Spire,  when  the  emperor's  amhsanlnii 
were  desired  to  use  their  utmost  endea- 
vours to  sup;)ress  all  disputes  about  reli- 
gion, and  to  insist  upon  the  rigorous  exe- 
cution of  the  sentence  which  had  been  pRh 
nounced  against  Luther  at  Worms,  wit 
this  opinion  was  opposed,  and  the  (Set 
provea  favourable  to  the  reformation.  But 
this  tranquillity,  which  they  in  cooM* 
quence  enjoyed,  did  not  last  long,  b 
1529.  a  new  diet  was  formed,  and  the 
power  which  had  been  granted  to  priaces 
uf  managing  ecclesiastical  affairs  till  the 
meeting  of  a  general  council,  waa  now  re- 
voked, and  every  change  declared  unh«^ 
ful  that  should  be  introduced  into  the  doc- 
trine, discipline,  or  worship  of  the  e«t^ 
blisbed  religion,  before  the  determinstioa 
of  the  approaching  council  waa  known. 
This  decree  was  considered  as  iniquitous 
and  intolerable  by  several  roemben  of 
the  diet  t  and  when  they  found  that  a" 


tlictr  (rgumenU  knd  reownitMnMi  were 
in  nin,  Itte;  entered  ■  mlemn  protett 
■funit  tbe  decree  on  tbe  I9tli  oT  April, 


^rMeHoMt,  which  from  that  time  hubeen 
■ivm  to  tboM  vbo  tepmte  fnm  the 
cmiTab  of  Borne. 

CbH-lei  V.  wu  in  ItRly,  to  vhom  the 
diMenting  princei  lent  imbuiulon  to  lay 
their  gneruicei  before  bim «  but  thejr  met 
with  no  eneounj^nj;  reception  from  kim 
The  pope  and  the  rmperor  were  in  eloie 
otuon  at  this  time,  anil  they  hmi  internrwi 
Upon  the  huiineai.  Tbe  pope  thougfat  the 
caperor  to  be  loo  element,  and  allejteil 
that  it  wu  his  du^  to  execute  vengeance 
upim  the  here ticaf  faction.  To  thii,  honr- 
cver,  tlie  emperor  paid  no  regard,  looking 
upon  it  ai  unjuit  to  condemn,  unheard,  a 
•et  of  men  who  had  alwayiipproTcd  them' 
■chrei  good  citizens.  The  emperor,  there. 
fine,  let  out  for  Germany,  having  already 
appointed  a  diet  of  the  empire  to  be  held 
at  Aogaburg,  where  he  arrived,  and  found 
there  a  fiill  anembly  of  the  membera  of 
tb«  diet.  Mere  the  gentle  and  (lacitic 
Helanctbon  had  been  ordered  lo  draw  up 
a  confeaaion  of  their  faith ;  wfiicb  he  iliil, 
and  exprcMcd  bii  tentimenti  and  doctrine 
with  the  greatest  elegance  and  pcrqii 
ty:  and  tbu*  came  forth  to   ' 
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divioca  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
trovcray  took  place,  which  the  emperor 
endeavoured  to  reconcile,  but  without 
aucceai :  all  hope*  of  bringing  about  a  co- 
alition aeemed  utterly  deiperate.  Tbe 
votarici  of  the  church  of  Rome,  therefiire, 
had  TMOurae  to  the  powerful  argumenti, 
of  iraperial  edicta  and  the  fbrce  of  the  »e- ' 
Gulararmi  and,  on  the  19tb  of  November,  J 
a  decree  wai  iiiued  by  the  emperot't  ot^ 
dcra  erer^  way  injuriuui  to  the  reformcn. 
Upon  which  they  aiaembled  at  Smalcald, 
wheie  they  concluded  a  league  of  mutual 
defence  againat  all  aggreNon  i  hjr  which 
they  formed  the  l>rotMtant  atatei  into  one 
body,  and  reaolved  lo  apply  to  the  kingi 
of  France  and  England,  to  implore  them 
to  patronize  their  new  confederacy.  The 
king  of  France,  being  the  avowed  nval  of 
tbe  emperor,  determined  aecretly  to  cite 
rtah  thoae  apaifca  of  pnlitical  diacord )  and 
the  king  of  England,  highly  incenied 
uainit  Oiarfea,  in  complainnce  to  whom 
tM  pope  bad  long  retarded,  and  now  open- 
Ijf  oppiwed,  bit  long  aolicited  divorce,  waa 
MitaUy  diapoied  to  itrengtben  •  league 
Mich  migbl  be  rendered  formidable  to 
tbe  enperor.  Being,  liowever,  ao  taken 
tip  with  the  tcheme  of  divotce,  and  of  ibo- 
fiibiag  the  papal  juriadiction  in  England, 
he  bad  but  little  Inaure  to  attend  to  them. 


waa  not  a  time  to  extirpate  bereiy  by  vi9> 
lence  i  and  at  lait  tenna  of  pacification 
were  aj^reed  upon  at  Nuiemburg,  and  ra- 
tified  aolemnly  in  the  diet  at  Ratiabon: 
and  afTiirs  ao  ordered  by  Divine  Provi- 
itrnce,  that  the  Proteetanti  oblwied  terma 
which  amounted  almoat  to  a  toleratioo  of 
their  relicion. 

Soon  after  Che  concluiion  of  tbe  peace  at 
Nuremburg,  ilieil  John  elector  of  Saxony, 
wlio  wu  (ucceeded  by  hia  *on,  John  Fre- 
derick,  aprince  of  invincible  fbr^tude  and 
magiumimity,  but  whose  reign  was  little 
better  than  one  continued  train  of  diaap- 
pointments  and  calamitiea.  The  religioua 
Iruce,  however,  gave  new  vigour  to  tbe 
reformation.  Thoae  who  bad  biiherto 
been  only  tccret  enemiea  to  the  Roman 
ponlifT,  now  publicly  threw  off  hia  joke  i 
and  various  cities  and  provii:cei  of  Ger- 
many enliated  Ihemielvea  under  the  reli- 
gioua >tandardB  of  Luther.  On  the  other 
Hand,  as  the  emperor  had  now  no  otber 
hope  of  termioaiing  the  religious  dispntea 
but  by  ihe  meeting  of  a  general  council, 
he  repealed  liia  requetta  to  the  pope  for 
that  purpose.  The  pontiff,  (Clement  VILJ 
whom  the  htitary  of  pait  councils  filled 
with  the  greateat  uneaiiness,  endeavoured 
to  retard  what  ha  could  not  with  decency 
refuse.  Af  laal,  in  1533,  he  nude  a  pro. 
poaal  by  bii  legate,  to  auemble  a  council 
at  Hantua,  Placentia,  or  Dalogna  i  but  tb« 
Proleitauts  refused  their  consent  to  the 
nomination  of  an  Italian  council,  and  in- 
listed  that  a  cnntroveny  which  had  its  riso 
in  the  heart  of  Germany,  ihauld  be  deter- 
mined within  the  limits  of  the  em[ure. 
The  pope,  by  his  usual  artificea,  eluded 
the  performance  of  hia  own  promiae;  and, 
inl5J4,  was  cut  off  by  death,  in  the  midat. 
of  hia  miatagem  Hia  aucceaaor,  Paul  DI., 
seemed  to  show  leas  reluctance  to  the  a»- 
sembling  a  general  council  i  and,  in  the 
year  1535,  expressed  his  inclination  to 
convoke  one  st  Mantua  i  and,  in  the  year 
following,  actually  sent  circular  letters  fiir 
that  purpose  through  all  the  atatea  and 
kingdonii  under  his  jurisdiction.  Thia 
council  wassummoned  by  ahull  issued  out 
on  the  second  of  June,  1536,  to  meet  at 
[  Mantua  tbe  following  year :  but  several 
jobatacles  prevented  its  meeting  i  one  of 
'the  most  material  of  which  was,  that  Fre- 
drick duke  of  Mantua  had  no  inclinatian 
to  receive  at  once  ao  many  gtitsls,  some 
of  them  very  turtulent,  into  the  place  of 
Ilia  rcaidence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Pro- 
testanu  were  finnl;  penuaded,  that,  aa 
the  council  waa  assembled  in  Italy,  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  pope  alone,  tbe  latter 
must  have  had  an  undue  influence  in  that 
assembly)  of  consequence,  that  all  thing* 
must  have  been  earned  by  tbe  votaries  rf 
Rome.    For  tliia  reason  they  assembled  at 
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iolemtily  protested  tnunst  this  partial  and 
corrupt  council ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
bad  a  newstimraary  of  their  doctrine  drawn 
up  by  Luther,  in  order  to  present  it  to  the 
assembled  bishops,  if  it  should  be  required 
of  them.  This  summar>',  which  had  the 
title  of  The  Articles  »f  SmalcM,  is  common- 
ly joined  with  the  creeds  and  confessions 
of  the  I^itheran  church. 

Afler  the  meeting  of  the  general  coun- 
cil in  Mantua  was  thus  prevented,  many 
■chemes  of  accommodation  were  proposed 
both  by  the  emperor  and  the  Protestants : 
but,  by  the  artific^-s  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
all  of  them  came  to  nothing.  1541,  the 
emperor  appointed  a  meeting  at  Worms  on 
the  subject  of  religion,  between  persons  of 
piety  and  learning,  chosen  from  the  con- 
tending parties.  Tliis  conference,  how- 
ever, was,  for  certain  reasons,  removed  to 
the  diet  that  was  to  he  held  at  Ratisbon 
the  same  year,  and  in  which  the  principal 
subject  of  deliberation  was  a  memorial 
presented  by  a  person  unknown,  contain- 
ing a  project  of  peace.  But  the  conference 
produced  no  other  effect  than  a  mutual 
agreement  of  the  contending  parties  to 
rifer  their  matters  to  a  general  council,  or, 
if  the  meeting  of  such  a  council  should  be 
prevented,  to  the  next  Germ^i  diet. 

The  resolution  was  rendered  ineffectual 
by  a  variety  of  incident^t,  which  widened 
the  breach,  and  put  off  to  a  fiurther  day 
the  deliberations  which  were  designed  to 
heal  it.  The  pope  ordered  his  legate  to 
declare  to  the  diet  of  Spire,  assembled  in 
1542,  that  he  would,  according  to  the  pro- 
mise he  had  already  made,  assemble  a 
general  council,  and  that  Trent  should  be 
the  place  of  its  meeting,  if  the  diet  had  no 
objection  to  that  city.  Ferdinand,  and  the 
pnnces  who  adhered  to  the  cause  of  the 
pope,  g^ve  their  consent  to  this  proposal : 
but  it  was  vehemently  objected  to  by  the 
Protestants,  both  because  the  council  was 
summoned  by  the  authority  of  the  pope 
only,  and  also  because  the  place  was  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  the  pope;  whereas, 
they  desired  a  free  council,  which  should 
not  be  biassed  by  the  dictates,  nor  awed 
by  the  proximity  of  the  pontiff.  But  this 
protestation  produced  no  effect.   Paul  III. 

Eersisted  in  his  purpose,  and  issued  out 
it  circular  letters  for  the  convocation  of 
the  council,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
emperor.  In  justice  to  this  pontiff,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  observed,  that  be  showed 
himself  not  to  be  averse  to  eveiy  reforma- 
tion. He  appointed  four  cartlinals,  and 
three  other  persons,  eminent  for  their 
learning,  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  the  reform- 
ation of  the  church  in  general,  and  of  the 
church  of  Rome  in  particular.  The  re- 
formation  proposed  in  this  plan,  was,  in- 
deed, extremehr  superficial  and  partial ; 
yet  it  containod  some  partlcultrt  which 


could  scarcely  have  been  expected  firom 
those  who  composed  it. 

All  this  time,  the  emperor  had  been 
labouring  to  persuade  the  Proteatantt  to 
consent  to  the  meeting  of  the  coancil  at 
Trent ;  but,  when  he  found  theni  fixed  in 
their  opposition  to  this  measure,  he  began 
to  listen  to  the  sanguinary  measiirefl  of  the 
pope,  and  resolved  to  terminate  the*  dis- 
putes by  force  of  arms.  The  elector  of 
Saxony  and  landgrave  of  Hesse,  who  were 
the  chief  supporters  of  the  Protestnt 
cause,  upon  this,  took  proper  meaaurea  ta 
prevent  their  being  surprised  and  over> 
whelmed  by  a  superior  force ;  but,  belbce 
the  horrors  of  war  commenced,  the  great 
reformer  Luther  died  in  peace  at  Aysel- 
ben,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  in  1546b 

The  emperor  and  the  pope  had  mutual- 
ly resolved  on  the  destruction  of  all  who 
should  dare  to  oppose  the  council  of  Trent 
The*  meeting  of  it  was  to  serve  as  aiigiial 
for  taking  up  armsi  and,  accordingly,  its 
deliberations  were  scarcely  begun,  in  1546^ 
when  the  Protestants  perceived  undoubt- 
ed signs  of  the  approaching  atonu,  and  a 
formidable  union  betwixt  the  emperor  and 
the  pope,  which  threatened  to  crush  aad 
overwhelm  them  at  once.  Tlua  year,  in- 
deed, there  had  been  a  new  conferenoeat 
Ratisbon  upon  the  old  sobjeet  of  aeeoei- 
modating  differences  in  religion ;  but  fn» 
the  manner  in  which  the  debates  were 
carried  on,  it  plainly  appeared  that  these 
differences  could  only  be  decided  in  the 
field  of  battle.  The  council  of  Trent,  in 
the  mean  time,  promul^ted  their  decreet 
while  the  reformed  pnnces,  in  the  diet  of 
Ratisbon,  protested  against  their  authori- 
ty, and  were  on  that  account  proscribed 
by  the  emperor,  who  raised  an  army  to  re- 
duce them  to  obedience. 

The  elector  of  Saxony  and  the  landgrave 
of  Hesse,  led  their  forces  Into  Bavaria, 
against  the  emperor,  and  cannonaded  his 
camp  in  Ingoldstadt.  It  was  supposed  that 
this  would  bring  on  an  engagement,  which 
would  probably  have  been  advantageoosto 
the  catise  of  tiie  refonhed ;  butthis  wis 
prevented  chiefly  by  the  perfidy  of  Mao- 
rice  duke  of  Saxony,  who  invaded  the  do- 
minions of  his  uncle.  Divisions  were  als9 
fomented  among  the  confederate  princes 
by  the  dissimulation  of  the  emperor;  and 
France  failed  in  paying  the  subsidy  which 
had  been  promised  by  its  monarch;  sfl 
which  so  discouraged  the  heads  of  the 
Protestant  party,  that  their  army  soon  £s> 
pcrsed,  and  the  elector  of  Saxony  was 
obliged  to  direct  his  march  homewanU- 
But  lie  was  pursued  by  the  emperor,  who 
made  several  forced  marchea  with  a  view 
to  destroy  his  enemy  before  he  shoold 
have  time  to  recover  his  vigour.  The 
two  armies  met  near  Muhlberg,  on  the 
Elbe,  on  the  34th  uf  April,  1547;  and,  ifter 
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*  Moody  Kt!on,  the  elector  «u  entirelf 
defeated,  and  bim*clf  tiken  priMMr. 
Maurice,  who  had  lo  b»e!y  beirnyed  iiim, 
wu  now  dcelaied  elector  of  Sniony ;  and, 
by  hii  entre^ie*,  Philip,  landgrave  or 
HeaM,  the  other  chterof  the  Proteatanta, 
waa  peraiutded  to  throw  hinuelf  on  the 
mercy  of  the  emperor,  and  to  implurc  hii 
pardon.  To  thiaheconaented,  rel^ingon 
the  promiae  of  Chiriea  far  obtaining-  for- 

Eiveneaa,  and  beitift  rcalorcd  to  libert] 
ut,  n<itwiih«t»nding^  theae  expcctaltoa 
he  vaa  unjuaily  detained  priaoner,  by  .. 
KandalotM  tioUtion  of  the  moit  lokmn 
con*entinn. 

The  afFaira  of  the  ProteatanU  now  a 

cd  to  be  deipcratc.  In  the  diet  of  Aup- 
liurif,  which  was  aoon  after  called,  the  em- 
peror required  the  Proteatanli  to  leave 
the  deciaion  ol'theae  reli^ioua  diaputea  to 
the  witdom  of  the  council  which  waa  to 
meet  at  I'rent  The  grcatcit  part  of  the 
rocmbera  contented  lo  tliia  propoaal,  be- 
ing  convinced  by  the  poweriul  an(uiiienl 
of  an  imptciil  army  which  waa  at  hand  to 
(li^wl  the  darkneai  from  the  eye*  of  such 
a*  might  oiherwiae  have  been  bhnd  to  the 
force  of  Charlet'  reaioninc.  However, 
thii  (neneral  aubmiuion  did  not  produce 
the  cniect  which  waa  expected  from  it.  A 
plague  which  broke  out,  or  waa  aiid  lo  do 
»o,  in  (he  city,  cauied  the  greateat  pari 
of  the  bishnpi  to  retire  to  Onlogna,  by 
which  mean*  the  council  wu  in  effect 
dtaaulred  ;  nor  could  all  the  entreatie 
remonilrances  of  Ihe  emperor  prevail  upon 
the  pope  to  re-anaemblc  it  without  delay. 
DunnK  this  fnlerval,  therefore,  the  empe- 
ror judged  it  neceuary  to  fall  upon  some 
method  of  accommodalinK  the  religious 
difTcrencea,  and  maintaining  peace  until 
the  cnuncil  so  lonR  expected  ihouU  lie 
finally  obtained.  With  ihi*  view  he  order- 
ed Juliui  Pcliigiut,  biabop  of  Naumberg, 
Hicliael  9itl'>niiii,  a  creature  nf  llie  pope, 
md  John  AKricola,  a  native  of  Ayaelben, 
to  draw  up  a  formulary  which  might  lerrc 
•a  a  rule  of  faith  and  worship  till  the  coun. 
cil  >li(iuld  be  aisembled  ;  but  aa  thii  wu 
mly  a  temporary  expedient,  and  had  not 
the  force  of  a  permanent  or  perpetual  in- 
alitution,  it  thence  obtained  the  name  of 
the  iHleiim. 

This  project  of  Charlet  waa  formed 
partly  witli  a  deaign  to  vent  his  rcienl 
Dient  asainst  the  pope,  and  partly  lo  an^ 
awer  otlier  political  purposes.  It  contain- 
ed all  the  cnenlial  doc  tnncs  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  though  conaidetably  loftened  by 
t)ie  artful  terms  which  were  cmpi — 
and  which  were  quite  different  from 
employed  before  and  after  thit  period  by 
the  council  of  Trent.  There  was  even  an 
kflrcted  ambiguity  in  many  of  the  cxprca 
aioiu,  which  made  them  tiMceptible  of  dif- 
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of  both  oommuniont.  The  CMue- 
quenee  of  all  tbit  wat,  that  the  imperid 
crcrd  waa  reprobated  by  both  partiet. 
[See  iHnaiK.J  In  the  year  1J43,  the 
ptipe  (P~ul  111.)  died;  and  wsasucended 
by  Juliua  III.  who,  at  the  repeated  tolici* 
lationa  of  the  emperor,  conaented  to  the 
re-assembling  of  a  council  of  TrenL  A 
again  held  at  Aogtburg,  unde> 

.  .  m  of  the  imuriil  amy,  aiiA 
Chariea  laid  the  matter  befbre  the  priocM 
of  ihe  empire.  Mott  of  ihote  preaewt 
giive  their  content  to  it,  and,  among  th9 
rest,  Msutice  elector  of  Saxony  (  who  CMK 
■ented  on  the  fullowing  coniUtiona:  1. 
lliat  the  points  of  doctrine  which  bad  al' 
ready  been  decided  there  thoutd  be  rc4X< 
— '--'  .3,  That  thii  examination  ihmiU 
in  presence  of  the  Proteatut  di- 
vine*— 3.   That  the   Saxon   j-  ■ 


should  have  a  liberty  of  voting  aa  well  m 
of  dehberaiing  in  (be  cooncir— ^  ThM 
ilic  pope  sboutd  not  pretend  to  prende  ia 


iiher  in  person  w  by  hii 
legates.  .  This  declaration  pf  Maurice  was 
read  in  the  diet,  and  his  deputies  iiuitted 
upon  its  being  entered  into  tlie  re^steifl, 
which  Ihr  archbishop  of  Hentx  obitinate^ 
refuied.  The  diet  wat  concluded  in  1331 1 
and,  at  its  breaking  up,  the  emperor  d» 
•ired  the  ***emblea  princes  and  rtatet  t* 
prepare  all  thinga  tor  the  approaching 
council,  and  promited  to  ute  hia  utmost 
endeavour*  to  procure  moderation  and  har- 
mony, impartiality  and  charity,  in  the  tiana- 
actions  of  tiiat  sasemblj. 

On  the  breaking  up  of  the  diet,  the  Fro< 
teitanta  took  aucn  steps  a*  they  thought 
most  proper  for  their  own  safety.  The 
Saxons  employid  Melancthon,  and  the 
Wirterabergera  Brengiui,  lo  draw  up  con> 
fessiuns  of  faith  lu  be  laid  before  the  new 
council-  The  Saxon  divines,  however, 
proceeded  no  farther  than  Nuremberg, 
having  received  secret  order*  from  Uau- 
rice  lo  sliip  ihere ;  for  the  elector  per- 
ceiving that  Charles  had  formed  dengni 
■gainst  the  liberties  of  the  German  prin- 
ct's,  rcsi-Ived  to  take  the  most  efieetiul 
measures  for  cnishinghii  ambition  at  once. 
He  (hererore  entered  with  the  utmost  »e- 
crccf  and  expedition  into  an  alliance  with 
the  king  of  France  and  serer*!  of  the  Ger- 
man prinrts,  for  the  security  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  empire ;  after  which, 
aaaemblitig  a  powerful  army  in  IS52,  he 
marched  against  the  emperor,  who  Iw 
wiUi  a  handful  of  troops  at  Inspiuck,  and 
rxpcclcd  no  such  thing.  By  tbis  sudden 
and  unfoneen  accident,  Chariea  was  iv 
mucli  diapirited,  that  he  «»■  willing  ti» 
make  peace  almiiM  on  anv  term*.  Tbs 
luence  of  thit  wa^  tnat  he  coneln- 

treaty  at  Paaaau,  which  by  the  Pro 

testanit  it  coDiidered  at  the  hatit  oTlhiit 
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clet  of  this  treaty  it  w&i  igreed  that  Mao* 
Hce  and  theconfederatea  ahould  lay  down 
their  arms,  aird  lend  their  troops  to  Fer 
dinand,  to  aasist  him  agatnit  the  Turks ; 
and  that  the  lundg^aTe  of  Hesse  should  be 
set  at  liberty.  By  the  fourth  it  was  ag^reed 
that  the  rule  of  faith  called  the  Interim 
should  be  considered  as  null  and  Toid; 
that  the  contending  parties  should  enjoy 
the  firee  and  undisturbed  exercise  of  their 
religion  until  a  diet  should  be  assembled 
to  determine  amicably  the  present  disputes 
{which  diet  was  to  meet  m  the  space  of 
•iz  months ;)  and  that  this  religious  liber- 
ty should  continue  always,  in  case  ft  should 
ht  found  impossible  to  come  to  a  unifor- 
imty  in  doctrine  and  worship.  It  was  slso 
determined,  that  all  those  who  had  suffer- 
ed banishment  or  any  other  calamity,  on 
account  of  their  having  been  concerned  in 
tile  league  or  war  of  Smalcald,  should  be 
reinstated  in  their  privileges,  possessions, 
and  employments ;  that  the  imperial  cham- 
ber at  Spire  should  be  open  to  the  Pro- 
testsnts  as  well  as  to  the  Catholics ;  and 
that  there  should  always  be  a  certain  num- 
ber of  Lutherans  in  that  high  court.  To 
this  peace  Albert,  marquis  of  Branden- 
borg,  refused  to  subscribe ;  and  continued 
the  war  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  com- 
ttlitted  such  ravages  in  the  empire,  that  a 
confederacy  was  at  last  formed  against 
him.  At  the  head  of  this  confederaoy 
was  Maurice,  elector  of  Saxony,  who  died 
of  a  wound  he  received  in  a  battle  fought 
on  the  occasion  in  1553. 

The  assembly  of  the  diet  promised  by 
Charles  Mras  prevented  by  various  acci- 
dents ;  however,  it  met  at  Augsburg,  in 
1555,  where  it  was  opened  by  Ferdinand, 
in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  and  termi- 
nated those  deplorable  calamities  which 
had  so  long  desolated  the  empire.  Af\er 
various  debates  the  following  acts  were 
passed  on  the  twenty -fit'tli  of  September : 
—That  the  Protestants  who  followed  the 
confession  of  Au^sburp^  should  be  for  the 
future  considered  as  entirely  free  from  tlie 
jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  puntifF,  and  from 
the  authority  and  superintendence  of  the 
bishops ;  that  tl:t:y  were  left  at  perfct  li- 
berty to  enact  laws  for  themselves  relating 
to  their  religious  sentiments,  discipline, 
and  worship ;  that  oil  the  inliabitants  of 
tlie  German  empire  should  be  allowed  to 
judge  for  themselves  in  religious  matters, 
and  to  join  themselves  to  that  church 
whose  doctrine  and  worship  they  thought 
'the  most  pure  and  consonant  to  the  spirit 
of  true  Christianity ;  and  that  all  those 
who  ahould  injure  or  prosecute  any  person 
under  religious  pretences,  and  on  account 
of  their  opinions,  should  be  declared  and 
proceeded  against  as  public  enemies  of 
the  empire,  invaders  of  its  liberty,  and  dis 
titrbenofitiptace. 


Thus  was  the  reformation  estabUafaed  ia 
many  parts  of  the  German  emptre,  where 
it  continues  to  this  day ;  nor  mva  the^  ef- 
forta  of  the  popish  powers  at  any  time 
been  able  to  suppress  it,  or  eren  to  pre- 
vent its  gaining  ground.    It  was  ncH,  liow- 
ever,  in  Germany  alone  that  a  reformation 
of  religion  took  place.     Almost  all  the 
kingdoms  of  Etirope  began  to  open  thor 
eyes  to  the  truth  about  the  aame  time. 
The  reformed  religion  was  propagated  ia 
Sweden,  soon  after  Luther's  rupture  with 
Uie  church  of  Rome,  by  one  oif  hia  disci- 
ples named  Olam  Paid.    The  acaloos  ef- 
forts of  this  mianonary  were  seconded  by 
Gustavus  Vasa,   whom  the  ^wedea  had 
raised  to  the  throne  in  Uie  place  of  Cfaris- 
tiem,  king  of  Denmark,  whose  horrid  bsr- 
barity  k>st  him  the  crown.    This  prinee* 
however,  was  as  prudent  as  he  waa  aeal- 
ous ;  snd,  as  the  minds  of  the  Swedes  wcfc 
in  a  fluctuatinr  state,  he  wiaely  avoided 
all  kinds  of  venemence  and  ptecipitatioe 
in  spreading  the  new  doctrine.    Aooord- 
ing^  the  first  object  of  hb  attention  vss 
the  instruction  of  his  people  in  the  sscred 
doctrines  of  the  holy  Scripturea ;  for  which 
purpose  he  invited  into  his  dominions  se- 
veral learned  Germans,  and  spread  abnad 
through  the  kingdom  the  Swedish  trta^ 
lation  of  the  Bible  that  had  been  madebj 
Olaus  Patri.  Some  time  after  thia,  in  1526, 
he  appointed  a  conference  at  Upsal,  be- 
tween the  reformer  and  Peter  Gallios,  s 
zealous  defender  of  the  ancient  supersti- 
tion, in  which  each  of  the  champions  vai 
'  to  bring  forth  his  arguments,  that  it  mipht 
be  seen  on  which  side  the  truth  lay.    In 
this  dispute  Olaus  obtained  a  signal  victo- 
ry ;  which  contributed  much  to  confirm 
Gustavus  in  liis  persuasion  of  the  tnith  of 
Luther's  doctrine,  and  to  promote  its  pro- 
gress in  Sweden.  The  fol lowing  yesr ano- 
ther event  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  its 
propagation  and  succe&s.     Thia  wss  the 
assembly  of  the  states  of  Westeraas,  where 
Gustavus  recommended  the  doctrine  cf 
the  reformers  with  such  zeal,  tliat,  after 
warm  debates,  fomented  by  the  clergy  io 
general,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  thst 
the    reformation   introduced    by  Luther 
should  have  place  in  Sweden.     This  r^ 
sohition  was  principally  owing  to  the  firo- 
ness  and  magnanimity  of  Gustavus,  «bo 
declared  publicly,  that  he  would  lay  dovo 
the  sceptre,  and  retire  from  that  kin|^om, 
rather  than  rule  a  j>eople  enslaved  by  the 
orders  and  authority  of  the  pope,  and 
more  controlled  by  the  tyranny  of  their 
bishops  than  by  the  laws  of  their  monarch. 
From  this  time  the  papal  empire  in  S«'^ 
den  was  entirely  overthrown,  and  Gnsti- 
vus  declared  head  of  the  church. 

In  Denmmk,  the  reformation  was  intro- 
duced as  eariy  as  the  year  1531,  in  coof^ 
quence  of  the  ardent  dcme  diaeorered  h; 
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Christiem  II.  of  having!;  his  aiibjec's  iu- 
structcrl  in  tlie  dcclrin^s  of  Lutlicr.    Tliis 
monarch,  notwiUistaiKliiig  hig  crurlty.  i'tr  I 
which  iiis  name  has  been  rend<:reU  •'tliou»,  I 
WIS  nevertheless  desirous  <>f  delivering! 
his  dominions  from  the  tyranny  of  the' 
church  of  Rome.   Fur  this  puriMjsea  in  the 
year  1250,  he  sent  for  Martin  Reinardt  one 
of  the  disciples  of  Carlostadt,  out  of  SaK- 
ony,  ind  appointed  him  professor  of  di- 
vinity It  Hasnia ;  and  al^er  his  death  which ; 
happened  in  1521.  he  invited  CarlosUuU 
himself  to  (ill  tliat  important  place,  Carlo- 
atadt  accepted  of  this  office,  indeed,  but ! 
in  a  sliort  time  returned  to   Germany  i  J 
upon  wnich  Christiem  used  h.s  utmost  en-  ■ 
deavours  to  en[fu^  Luther  'O  visit  bi^  do- ! 
minions,  bu*  m  vain.    However,  the  pro- 
grcs .  of  Christiem  in  reforaang^  tiie  reli* 

fion  of  his  subjects,  or  rather  of  advancing 
is  own  power  above  that  of  the  church, 
was  checked,  in  the  year  1323,  by  a  o  >n> 
spiracy,  by  which  he  was  deposed  and  ha- 
nished ;  bis  uncle  Frederick,  duku  ot  lIoU 
atein  and  Sleswick,  being  appointed  his 
aucceaaor. 

Frederick   conductetl  the  reformation 
with  much  greater  prudence  than  i^is  pre- 
decessor.   He  permitted  the  FrotesUnt 
doctors  to  preach  publicly  the  sentimeois 
of  Luther,  but  did  not  venture  to  change 
the  established  government,   and   dinci- 
pline  of  the  church.    However,  he  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  progress  of  the  re- 
formation by  his  successful  attempts  in 
favour  of  religious  liberty  in  an  assembly 
of  the  states  held  at  o'iensec  in  1527. 
Here  he  procured  the  p<iblication  of  a  I 
fiimoiis  edict,  by  which  every  subject  of! 
Denmark  was  declared  free  either  to  a<l-  • 
here  to  the  tenets  of  the  church  of  Home, ! 
or  to  the  doctrine  of  Luther.    The  papal 
tyranny  was  totally  destroyed  by  his  suc- 
cessor Christiem  HI.     He  began  by  sup 
pressing  the  despotic  auihonty  of  tlic  bi- 
shops, and  restoring  to  their  lawful  owners  > 
a  great  part  of  the  wealth  and  possesVionv 
which  the  church  had  acquired  b>  various 
stratagems.    This  was  foAowed  by  a  plan 
of  religious  doctrine,  worship,  and  disci- 
pline, laiil  down  by  Rtigenhagius,  whom 
the  king  had  aent  fir  from  Wittemberg 
for  that  purpose ;  anil  in  f  539  an  atisembly 
of  the  states  of  Odensee  guve  a  solemn 
aanction  to  all  these  transactions. 

In  /Voncf,  als^,  the  reformation  began 
to  make  some  progress  very  early.  Mar- 

rret  queen  of  Navarre,  sister  to  Francis 
the  perpetual  rival  of  Charles  V.  wu  a 
great  friend  to  the  new  doctrine ;  and,  it 
appears  that  as  aarly  as  the  yt^r  1523, 
tnere  were  in  several  uf  the  provinces  of 
France  great  numbers  of  the  people  who 
hail  conceived  the  greatest  averaion  both 
to  the  doctrine  and  tyranny  of  the  church 
of  Rome ;  among  whom  were  many  of  the 


first  rank  and  dignity,  and  even  some  of 
the  episcopal  order.    But  as  their  number 
increased  duiiy,  and  troubles  and  commo- 
tions were  excited  in  several  places  on  ac- 
cmmt  of  the  religious  differenoea,  the  au« 
hority  of  the  king  interveneds  and  many 
persona  eminent  for  their  virtue  and  pie^ 
were  put  to  death  in  the  most  barbaroua 
manner.    Indeed,  Francis,  who  had  either 
no  religion  at  all,  or,  at  best,  no  fixed  and 
consbtent  system  ot  reli|;ious  principlei, 
conducted  himself  toward  the  Hrotestanta 
in  such  a  manner  as  best  answered  hia 
private  views.    Sometimes  be  reaoWed  to 
invite  Mtlancthon  into  France,  probably 
with  a  view  to  please  his  sister,  the  queen 
of  Navarre,  whom  he  loved  tenderly,  and 
w  ho  had  strongly  imbibcrd  the  l^testant 
principles.    At  othcrr  times  he  exercised 
the  most  infernal  cruelty  towards  the  re« 
formed ;  and  once  made  the  following  mad 
dccbration.  That,  if  he  thought  the  blood 
of  his  arm  was  tainted  by  the  Lutheran  he- 
resy, he  would  have  it  cut  off;  and  that 
he  would  not  even  spare  his  own  children, 
if  they  entertained  sentiment!  contrary  to 
those  of  the  Catholic  church. 

About  this  lime  the  famoni  Calvin  be- 
gan  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  publiCf 
but  more  especiall)  of  the  queen  of  Na- 
varre. His  xeal  exposed  him  to  danger ; 
and  the  friends  of  the  reformation,  whoBi 
Francis  was  daily  committing  to  the  flamca, 
placed  him  more  than  once  in  the  oioat 

f perilous  situation,  from  which  he  waa  de« 
ivered  by  the  interposition  of  the  queen 
of  Navarre  II"  t.ere>orc  retired  out  of 
France,  to  Basil,  in  Switzerland,  where  he 
pubiished  his  Christian  Institutioni,  and 
became  afterwards  so  famous. 

Those  am.>ng  ihe  French  who  first  re* 
nounced  the  juris:liction  of  the  Romish 
church  are  commonly  called  iMihtnau  by 
the  writers  of  tho<^  early  times;  hence  it 
lias  been  supposed  that  they  had  all  imbi- 
bed the  peculiar  scntintcnts  of  Luther.  But 
tliis  appears  by  no  mi*a(is  to  have  been  the 
case ;  for  the  vicinity  of  the  citiea  of  Ge- 
neva, LausaiiMC,  &c.  which  had  adopted 
the  doctrines  of  Calvin,  produced  a  re« 
markable  effect  upon  the  French  Protest* 
ant  churches;  insomuch,  that  about  the 
middle  of  thi<i  century,  they  all  entered 
into  communion  with  the  church  of  6e« 
neva.  The  French  Protestants  wereeall- 
cd  ift^ienoiff  [nee  Huouavors]  by  their 
adver&mcs  by  way  of  contempt.  Their 
fate  was  very  severe,  being  persecuted 
with  unparalleled  fury  i  and  though  nany 
princes  of  the  oIo^hI,  and  of  the  first  nobi* 
lity,  had  embraceil  their  Rentimenta,  yet 
in  no  part  of  the  world  did  the  reformera 
suffer  so  much.  At  last,  all  commotiona 
were  quelled  by  the  fortittide  and  mag* 
'}  nanimity  of  Hei>ry  IV.,  who,  in  the  ^|«iflt 
1598,  granted  a\\  \v.%  %v\k\«cX\K\^\^ueK^ 
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6f  conscience  by  the  famous  edict  of 
Ktntz^  and  Beemed  to  have  thoroughly 
eitablished  the  reformation  throughout 
hit  dominions.  During  the  minority  of 
Kiouis  XIV,  howcTer,  this  edict  was  re- 
Toked  by  cardinal  Mazarine ;  since  which 
time  the  Protestants  have  often  been  cm- 
elly  persecuted :  nor  was  the  profession  of 
the  reformed  religion  in  France,  at  any 
time  to  safe"  as  in  most  other  countries  of 
Europe. 

In  the  other  parts  of  Europe,  the  oppo- 
•hion  to  the  church  of  Rome  was  but  taint 
mnd  ambiguous,  before  the  diet  of  Aug^- 
Irnxg.    BdTore  that  period,  however,    it 

Sipears,  from  undoubted  testimony,  that 
e  doctrine  of  Luther  had  made  a  consi- 
derable, though  probably  secret  progress 
tiirough  Spain,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Bri- 
tiun,  Poland,  and  the  Netherlands;  and 
liad  in  all  these  countries  many  friends,  of 
whom  several  repiwred  to  Wittemberg,  in 
•fder  to  enlaxge  their  knowledge  by  means 
of  Luther's  conversation.  Some  of  these 
•oontries  threw  off  the  Romish  yoke  en- 
tirely, and  in  others  a  prodigious  number 
of  families  embraced  the  principles  of  the 
vafbrmed  religion.  It  is  certain,  indeed, 
•od  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves  ac- 
knowledge it  without  hesitation,  that  the 
puMd  doctrines  and  authority  would  have 
nllen  into  ruin  in  all  parts  of  the  world  at 
once,  had  not  the  force  of  the  secular  arm 
been  employed  to  support  the  tottering 
odifice.  In  the  Netherlands,  particularly, 
the  most  g^evous  persecutions  took  place, 
ao  that  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  up- 
wards of  100,000  were  destroyed,  while 
still  (^atcr  cruelties  were  exercised  upon 
the  people  by  his  son,  Philip  II.  The  re- 
Tolt  of  the  United  Provinces,  however, 
and  motives  of  real  policy,  at  la8t  put  a 
ftop  to  these  furious  proceedinf^s ;  and 
though,  in  many  provinces  of  the  Nether-  [ 
lands,  the  esrablinhment  of  the  Popish  re- 
ligion was  still  continued,  the  Protestants 
bave  been  long  free  from  tfie  danger  of 
persecution  on  account  of  their  principles 
The  reformation  made  a  considerable 
prog^ress  in  Spain  and  Tialy  soon  after  the 
fupture  between  Luther  and  the  Roman 
pontiff.  In  all  the  provinces  of  Italy,  but 
more  especially  in  the  territr>ries  of  Ve- 
nice, Tuscany,  and  Naples,  the  supersti- 
tion of  Rome  lost  ground,  and  great  num- 
bers  of  people  of  all  ranks  expressed  an 
•version  to  the  papal  yoke.  This  occa- 
sioned violent  and  dangerous  commotions 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  the  year  1546; 
which,  however,  were  at  lant  quelled  by 
the  united  eflforts  ol  Charles  V.  and  his 
viceroy,  Don  Pedro  di  Toledo.  In  several 
places  the  pope  put  a  stop  to  the  progress 
of  the  reformation  by  letting  loose  the  in- 
ouisitors,  who  spread  dreadful  marks  of 
their  barbarity  througU  the  greatest  part 


of  Its1y«,  Hiose  formidable  ministers  of 
superstition  put  so  many  to  death,  and  per- 
petrated.sucn  horrid  acts  of  crutHy  and  op* 
presssion,  that  moat  of  the  reformed  con« 
suited  their  safety  by  a  voluntarv  enle, 
while  others  returned  to  the  religion  of 
Rome,  at  least  in  external  appearance. 
But  the  inquisition,  which  frightened  into 
the  profession  of  Popery  several  Protest- 
ants  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  could  never 
make  its  way  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples; 
nor  could  either  tlie  authority  or  entreaties 
of  the  pope  engage  the  Neapolitans  to  ad- 
mit even  visiting  inquisitors. 

In  Spain,  several  people  embraced  the 
Protestant  religion,  not  only  from  Uie  cod- 
troversies  of  lather,  but  even  from  those 
divines  whom  Charles  V.  had  brou^t  witfi 
him  into  Germany  in  order  to  renite  the 
doctrines  of  Luther ;  for  these  doctors  in- 
bibed  the  pretended  heresy,  instead  of  re- 
futing it,  andnropagfated  it  more  or  lesson 
their  return  home.  But  the  inquisitioe, 
which  could  obtain  no  footing  in  Naples, 
reigned  triumphant  in  Spain  ;  and  by  the 
most  dreadful  methods  frightened  the  peo- 
ple back  into  popery,  and  suppressed  the 
desire  of  exchanging  their  superstition  for 
a  more  rational  plan  of  religion.  It  vsi 
indeed,  presumed  that  Charles  himself 
died  a  Protestant ;  and  it  seems  to  be  ce^ 
tain,  that,  when  the  approacb  of  death  bai 
dissipated  those  schemes  of  ambition  and 
grandeur  which  had  so  long  blinded  him, 
his  sentiments  became  much  more  rational 
and  sgreeable  to  Christianity  than  they  bad 
ever  been.  All  the  ecclesiastics  who  had 
attended  him,  as  soon  as  he  expired,  vere 
sent  to  the  inquisition,  and  committed  to 
the  flames,  or  put  to  death  by  some  other 
method  equally  terrible.  Such  was  the 
fate  of  Agustine  Casel,  the  emperor^s 
preacher ;  of  Constantine  Pontius,  hii 
confessor;  of  Egidius,  whom  he  had  named 
to  the  bishopric  of  Tortosa ;  of  Barthoio* 
mew  de  Caranza,  a  Dominican,  who  Ind 
peen  confessor  to  king  PhUip  and  queen 
Mary  ;  with  twenty  others  of  less  note. 

In  EngiamI,  the  principles  of  the  ^^ 
formation  began  to  be  adopted  as  soon  ti 
;&n  account  of  Luther's  doctrines  could  be 
conveyed  thither.  In  that  kingdom  there 
were  still  remains  of  the  sect  called  Lri' 
lariU,  whose  doctrine  resembled  that  of 
Luther ;  and  among  whom,  of  coni^ 
quence,  the  sentiments  of  our  refbrner 
gained  mat  credit.  Henry  VIIL  king  rf 
England,  at  that  time  was  a  violent  parti- 
san of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  had  a  pi^ 
ticular  veneration  for  the  writings  of  Tho- 
mas Aquinas.  Being  informed  that  Lo* 
ther  spoke  of  his  favourite  author  with 
contempt,  he  conceived  a  violent  pnJA* 
dice  ag^nst  the  reformer,  and  even  vrote 
against  him,  as  we  have  already  observed. 
U^ther  did  not  hesitate  at  writing  s^uost 


■nd  treated  him  vith  tety  little  eerenoajr. 
Tbe  fint  »tcp  towarili  public  TefoTTnation, 
howevEr,  wu  not  taken  till  the  yeur  1  j39. 
Great  compUlnta  had  been  mailc  in  En;;- 
Imd,  and  of  a  very  ancient  date,  of  the 
luuTpatiDni  of  the  clergy  i  and  by  the 
picraleDce  of  the  Lutlieran  opinioni, 
these  complaint!  were  nov  become  mare 
general  than  befDre.  The  Houae  of  Com- 
ixiona,fiiiilinKtheoeeai!onfaroutsb1e,  pMa- 
cdMTeral  billi,reitraiiiin£  the  impoiiltioM 
of  the  clcrn  i  but  what  threatened  the 
ecclcfiaitical  order  with  the  greatest  dan- 
ger were,  the  severe  reproaches  thrown 
outalmoat  without  oppDuiioii  in  the  Houae 
■gainit  the  diuolute  livea,  ambition,  and 
avarice  of  the  prieata,  and  their  continual 
encroach menti  on  the  privilegea  of  the 
bity.  Tbe  bills  fbr  rt^lating  the  dergy 
met  with  oppoaitian  In  tbe  House  of  Lor&; 
•nd  bishop  Fiiher  imputed  ihem  to  want 
of  faith  in  tbe  Comnions,  and  to  a  farmed 
denen,  proceeding  from  heretical  and 
Lutheran  principles,  of  robbing  ihe  church 
of  her  pitrimony,  and  overturning  the  na- 
tional religion.  The  Conunona.  however, 
compbined  to  the  Ung.  hj  their  speaker, 
tit  Thoraat  Audley,  of  these  reflection* 
thrown  out  against  them  t  and  the  biihop 
wu  obliged  to  retract  his  worda. 

Though  Henry  had  not  the  least  idea 
of  rejecting  any,  even  of  the  moat  absurd 
Komish  supentitiona,  yet,  ••  the  opprea- 
aiuns  of  the  clergy  suited  very  ill  with 
the  violence  of  bis  own  tensper,  he  — 
pleased  with  every  opportunity  of  les 
ing  their  power  Jn  the  parliament  of 
1531  be  ^owed  his  dasign  of  bumhling 
the  clergy  in  the  most  eHectual  manner. 
Aa  ohsolete  statute  was  revived,  from 
which  it  WM  pretended  that  it  was  crimi- 
nal to  submit  to  the  legatine  power  which 
bad  been  exercised  by  cardinal  Wolaey. 
By  this  stroke  the  whole  body  of  clergy 
was  declared  guilty  at  once.  Thev  wen 
too  well  acquainted  with  Henry'a  diiposi 
tion,  however,  to  reply,  that  their  ruit 
would  have  been  the  certain  consequence 
of  their  not  suhmiiting  to  Wolsey's  com- 
ninon,  which  had  been  given  by  myal 
authority.  Instead  of  making  any  defence 
of  this  kind,  they  chose  to  throw  them 
■clvea  upon  the  mercy  of  their  lovereign  i 
which,  however,  it  cost  Ihem  llB,a40{.  to 
procure.  A  confession  «a<  likewise  e 
totted  from  them,  that  the  king  was  pi 
tactor  and  aupreme  head  of  the  church  of 
EnfUndi  though  some  of  them  had  the 
dexterity  to  get  ■  elause  inserted  wbirli 
invalidated  the  whole  auhmiMnin,  via.  in 
•0  Ar  at  it  pmmlied  hjf  l>K  tarn  af  Chntl. 

The  king,  having  thu  begun  to  redtice 
the  power  of  the  clergy,  kept  no  bounds 
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■■  nay,  be  peraccuted  mail  rioIeDtTjr 
as  <Ud  attempt  this  in  the  least  In- 
deed, the  moat  eaaenlial  article  of  hi* 
creed  aeema  to  have  been  hia  01m  su- 
premacy ;  fur  whoever  denied  this  w>a 
sure  to  tuSWr  the  most  severe  penalties^ 
whether  Protestant  or  Papist. 

He  died  in  1947,  and  was  succeeded  by 
hii  only  son  Edward  VI.  Hiii  imiahle 
prince,  whose  eariy  youth  waa  crowned 
with  that  wisdom,  sagacity,  and  virtue, 
that  would  have  dane  honour  to  advanced 
years,  gave  new  -spirit  and  vigour  to  tha 
Protestant  cause,  snd  wis  its  br'ghteit  or- 
nament, ai  wfII  as  it*  tmMt  effectual  sup- 
port. He  encouraged  learned  and  piou* 
men  of  foreign  countries  to  settle  in  Eng- 
land, and  adJretSed  a  psrticulsr  invitation 
to  Martin  Bucer  and  Paul  Fagiua,  whose 
madetaiion  added  a  luatre  to  thnr  other 
virtuea,  that  by  the  ministry  and  labour* 
of  these  eminent  men,  in  concert  with 
ihoae  of  the  friends  nf  the  refbnnation  in 
England,  be  might  purge  his  dominion* 


n  their  place.  For  this  purpose,  he  issued 
nit  the  wisest  onten  for  tbe  restoration 
if  true  religion ;  but  his  reign  was  too 
itiort  to  accompUah  fiilly  such  a  glorious 

Surpose.  In  tlie  year  15J3.  he  was  taken 
.■om  bis  lovii^  and  afflicted  tubiecti^ 
'hose  sorrow  was  inexpressible,  and  suit- 
d  to  their  lou.  His  sister  Mary  (the 
aughter  of  Catharine  of  Amgiin,  from 
'horn  Henry  had  been  separated  by  the 
imous  divorce,)  a  furious  bigot  to  tbe 
hurchof  Rome,  and  s  princess  whose  na- 
tural chsracier,  like  the  spirit  of  her  reli- 
IS  despotic  snd  cruel,  succeeded 
the  British  throne,  and  imposed 
anew  the  arbitrary  lawa  and  the  tyranninl 
yoke  of  Rome  upon  the  people  of  England. 
Nor  were  the  methods  which  she  employ- 
ed in  the  cause  of  superstition  better  than 
tbe  cause  itself,  or  tempered  by  any  senti- 
mentsof  equity  or  compassion.  Barbaroua 
tortures,  and  death  in  the  mott  shocking 
forms,  awaited  those  who  opposed  her 
will,  or  made  the  least  stand  against  tbo 
restoration  of  pupcry  I  and,  among  many 
..L !_.- —  .,.-  learned  and  pious  Cran- 
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of  penccution  was  happily  concluded  in 
the  yrsr  1158,  by  tbe  death  of  the  queen, 
who  leA  no  issue  1  and,  as  soon  a*  hn-  bu» 
cessor,  the  lady  Blixabetb  ascended  the 
throne,  all  tlung*  aasumrd  a  new  and 
pleaainf  aspect.  Thi*  illusiriona  princcas, 
whose  sentiinent*,  counsels,  snd  projects, 
breathed  a  iphit  inperior  to  the  natural 
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fence  of  oppretied  conscience  and  expi- 
ring liberty,  broke  «new  the  despotic  yoke 
of  papal  authority  and  superstition ;  and, 
delivering  her  people  from  the  bondage 
of  Rome,  established  that  form  of  religioiis 
doctrine  and  ecclesiastical  government 
which  still  subsists  in  England.  This  re- 
ligious establishment  difTera  in  some  re* 
spectsfirom  the  plan  that  had  been  formed 
by  those  whom  Kdvrurd  VI.  had  employed 
fur  promoting  the  cause  of  the  reformii- 
tion,  and  ap|)roach<-s  ne-  rer  to  the  rues 
and  discipline  of  ^orra-^r  times ;  though  it 
is  videly  different,  and,  in  the  most,  im- 
portant points,  entirely  oppo;iitc  to  the 
principles  of  the  Roman  hierarchy. 

The  cause  of  Uie  reformation  underwent 
in  Ireland  the  same  vicissitudes  and  revo- 
lutions that  had  attended  it  in  England. 
When  Henry  VIII.,  after  the  nbohtion  of 
the  papal  authority,  was  declared  supreme 
heau  upon  earth  of  the  church  of  England, 
Gorge  Brown,  a  native  of  England,  and  a 
monk  of  the  Augustine  order,  whom  that 
monarch  had  created,  in  the  year  1535, 
archbishop  of  Dublin,  began  to  act  with 
the  utmost  vigour  in  consequence  of  this 
change  in  the  hierarchy.  He  purged  the 
churches  of  hU  diocess  from  superstition 
in  all  its  various  forms,  pulled  down  images 
destroyed  relics,  aboUbned  absurd  and  idol, 
atrous  rites;  and,  by  the  influence,  as  well 
as  authority  he  had  in  Ireland,  caused  the 
king^!i  supremacy  to  !)e  acknowledged  in 
that  nation.  Henry  allowed,  soon  after, 
that  this  supremacy  was  not  a  vain  title ; 
for  he  banished  the  monks  out  of  that 
kingdom,  confisc:itcd  their  revenues,  and 
destroyed  their  convents.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  s'iil  farther  progress  was 
made  in  the  re-iiovnl  of  p!)pish  supersti- 
tions by  the  zealous  labour^  of  bishop 
Brown,  and  the  auspicious  encouragement 
he  granted  to  all  who  exerted  themselves 
in  the  cause  of  the  reformation  But  the 
death  of  this  excellent  prince,  and  the 
accession  of  queen  Mary,  had  like  to  have 
changed  the  face  of  affairs  in  Ireland  as 
much  as  in  England ;  but  her  designs  were 
disappointed  by  a  very  curious  adventure, 
of  whicit  the  following  account  has  been 
copied  *Vom  the  papers  of  Richard  earl  of 
Cork: — Queen  Mary  having  dealt  severely 
with  the  Protestants  in  England,  about  the 
latter  end  of  her  reign,  signed  a  commis- 
sion f  )r  to  take  the  same  course  with  them 
in  Ireland ;  and,  to  execute  the  same  with 
greater  force,  she  nominates  Dr.  Cole  one 
of  the  commissioners.  This  rloctor  coming 
with  the  commission  to  Chester  on  hi« 
journey,  the  mayor  of  that  city,  hearing 
that  her  maiesty  was  sending  a  messenger 
into  Ireland,  and  he  being  a  churchman, 
waited  on  the  doctor,  who  in  discourse 
with  the  mayor,  taketh  out  a  cloke4>ag  a 
leather  boi,  laying  unlo  \ivm^  fisre  i%  a 


C9mmimon  ihat  ihaU  kuk  tk»  heriticM  ^Ire* 
ianJ^  calling  the  Protestants  by  that  title. 
I1ie  good  woman  of  the  house  b«ng  wdl 
affected  to  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
also  having  a  brother  named  John  EdmnA, 
of  the  same,  then  a  citizen  of  Doblin,  was 
much  troubled  at  the  doctot^s  words :  bat, 
watching  her  convenient  time,  while  the 
mayor  took  his  leave,  and  the  doctor  cesh 
plimented  him  down  the  sturs,  she  opeos 
the  box,  takes  the  commtanon  out,  and 
places  ill  lieu  tht-reof  a  sheet  of  paper,  with 
a  pack  uf  cards  wrapt  up  therein, the  knats 
of  clubs  being  faced  uppermost.  The  doc- 
tor coming  up  to  his  chamber,  BUbpecUof 
nothing  of  what  had  been  done«  put  "p 
tlte  box  as  formerly.  The  next  day,  going 
to  the  water-si<'^e,  wind  and  weather  ser- 
ving him,  he  sails  towards  Ireland,  and 
landed  on  the  7th  of  October,  1558,  it 
Dublin.  Then  coming  to  the  cmstle,  the 
lord  Fttz- Walter,  being  lord-deputy,  sent 
for  him  to  come  before  nim  and  the  prirf 
council;  who,  coming  in,  after  he  bad 
made  a  speech  relating  upon  what  accout 
he  came  over,  he  presents  the  box  uato 
the  lord-deputyi  who  causing  it  to  be  open- 
ed, that  the  secretary  might  read  the  ens- 
mission,  there  was  nothing  save  a  pack  of 
cards  with  the  knave  of  dubs  uppemosi; 
which  not  only  startled  the  lorddepulv 
and  council,  but  the  doctor,  who  assured 
them  he  had  a  commission,  but  knew  not 
how  it  was  gone.  Then  the  lord-deputy 
made  answer.  Let  us  have  anothi-r  co» 
mission,  and  we  \a  ill  shuffle  the  csdds  in 
the  mean  while.  The  doctor  being  trou- 
bled in  his  mind,  went  away,  and  returned 
into  England,  and  c<-»ming  to  the  court  ob- 
tained another  commission  i  but,  staying 
for  a  wind  on  the  water-side,  news  csne 
to  him  that  the  queen  was  dead :  and  thus 
God  preserved  the  Protestants  of  Ireland." 
— Queen  Elizabeth  was  so  delighted  with 
this  story,  which  was  related  to  her  by 
lord  Fitz- Walter  on  his  return  to  England, 
that  she  sent  for  Elizabeth  Edmonds, 
whose  husband's  name  w-ia  Jlf(atter$kad, 
and  gave  her  a  pension  of  40L  during  her 
life. 

In  Scotland  the  seeds  of  reformatiiw 
were  very  early  sown  by  several  nobk* 
men,  who  had  resided  in  Germany  durisg 
the  relig^us  disputes  there :  but  lor  msstr 
years  it  was  suppressed  by  the  power  i 
the  pope,  seconded  by  inhuman  mws  sod 
barbarous  executions.  The  most  eminevt 
opposer  of  the  papal  jurisdiction  was  Jatn 
Knox,  a  disciple  of  Calvin,  a  man  of  grest 
zeal  and  invincible  fortitude.  On  all  oc* 
casions  he  raised  the  drooping  spirits  of 
the  reformers,  and  encouraged  them  to 
go  on  with  their  work,  notwithstancfin^ 
the  opposition  and  treachery  of  the  qnecn- 
regent ;  till  at  Ust,  in  1561,  by  the  ssnst- 
•noe  of  an  fingliih  anny  ient  by  Efiahd^ 


pttiod  the  form  of  doetiine,  wonhip,  and 
dimpline,  eaUblithed  by  Calrin  tX  Ge- 
ne**, bM  had  the  ucendftno;  in  Scot- 
UaA. 

On  the  review  of  thii  uticle,  what  rea- 
•OB  faave  we  to  admire  Infinite  Wiidoro, 
in  Btking  human  rvenU,  apparenll;  for- 
tnhoai,  lubaeirient  to  the  spread  M  the 
Ootpel  '■  What  reaion  to  adore  thai  Dirine 
Power,  which  waiherc  eridentlf  mftnifeu- 
«d  in  oppotition  to  all  the  powen  of  the 
verM !  What  rcaion  to  praiie  that  Good- 
nen,  which  thut  cauied  light  and  truth  to 
bteak  forth  for  the  h^ipinev  and  talntion 
of  milliont  of  the  human  race! 

For  farther  information  on  thltintemt- 
ing  aubjecl,  we  refer  our  readen  to  the 
work*  M  Btmet  and  Brands/  Beaattbn't 
/SMM're  ijf  la  Ji^fttmatim  dtuu  F Empire,  el 
U*  ElUt  Jt  la  Cmfttuott  d'Augvibmirg  de- 
puU,  1317-IS30,  in  4  roll.  Svo.  BeHin, 
1785 1  MnMtift  EccletiatHcat  Hiiterf;  and 
partlcnUrlythe  J/i^nuiLTto  vol.ir.  p.  136, 
•n  lAt  Spirit  of  the  Rtftrmert,  by  Br  Mac- 
lainr.  See  alio  Sleidan  De  Statu  RetigiBtdi 
ft  Hi^nMicm  CoMita  Vt  Fathar  Pavft  Ha- 
l*ry»f  III*  Cnmdl  af  Tntit/  BabtrUm't 
Ktlors  */ C/mrkt  F/  JCnex"*  and  Br.  Gil- 
bert StewanPi  Hiittry  tfihe  Rijftrmatitnin 
Scttlandi  Enc.  Brit./  Jn  E—at  m  the  Spi- 
Tit  and  InJIuente  •/  lA«  Reftnnalim  by  Lu- 
Uter,  bg  a,  C.  Villiertt  which  work  ob- 
tained the  prite  on  thij  queation  (propoterl 
by  the  Nation*]  Inititule  of  France,  inlhr 
public  aittinp  of  the  15lh  Germinal,  in  the 
year  10,}  "  Wliit  hat  been  the  Influence 
oftherefonninalion  by  Luther  on  political 
■ituatlon  of  the  different  *t«tei  of  Europe, 
and  on  the  progreM  of  knowledge  /"  B. 
Mnv'i  Kntt  la  a  Ttwig  Pr^ncMi,  Tol.  ii. 
eh-  35. 

RRPORMED  CHURCH.  See  Cbcbcb 
naroinri. 

KF.FUIiEKS,  a  term  firtt  applied  to  the 
French  ProtciianU,  who,  by  the  revoca- 
of  the  edict  ofNanti  were  eoniiratned 


«vep,  it  has  been  extended  to  all  »uch  at 
le^ve  tlieir  cniintry  in  timet  of  diitreia. 
Bee  KcoviaoTii. 

UBCiriH  IXINUM  MONEY,  money 
allovcd  by  j{ovrrnmenl  lo  the  D  uentcra- 
The  oriRin  iif  it  wai  in  (he  year  1733,  Ai 
the  Diitrnten  approved  ttiemtelTctttrong 
friendt  to  tlie  Iiouk  of  Hninawick,  thev 
ei^oycd  faTour  I  and,  beinfc  eichided  ■]] 
lueratirc  (ireferment  in  ilie  church,  the 
prime  minister  wiahed  to  reward  them  fir 
their  loj'aliy.  and,  hy  a  rctain'ng  fee,  pre- 
Mr*ethcmatead&«t.  Aconaidenble  turn, 
tbcreTore,  wat  aniHialljr  kdced  with  the 
hwJt  of  tlw  PretbricriBM.  IndetiendentB. 


mwter 


of  their  congttgfr 


REGENERATION,  a  new  birth  i  that 
ork  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  wliich  we  ex- 
perience a  change  of  bearu  It  ia  to  be 
dittinpiiihed  from  tapiiewi,  which  it  an  ex- 
.  .  ifriie,  though  tome  hare  oonfounded 
them  together.  Nor  doea  it  aigniij'  a  met* 
r/tPMoa'aa  ot'the  outward  conduct.  Nor 
I  it  a  convenion  from  one  tet  or  crant  lo 
an  >theri  ur  even  rmm  atheiam.  Nor  an 
facultiea  riven  in  ihia  chan^K  Nor 
doe*  it  conaiil  in  new  mw/otiaw,  aocca^ 
aion  of  lerron  or  conaolationt  i  or  aaj 
whinper.atit  were,  from  God  to  the  heart, 
concerning  hit  ttcrei  love,  choice,  or  pur- 
pote  to  nve  ua.  It  ii  eiprented  in  acrip. 
ture  by  being  bom  again.  John  iii.  7.  bum 
from  above,  to  it  may  be  rendered,  John 
iii.  3.  7.  37.  being  qnickenrd.  Ephea.ii.  1. 
Chritt  formed  in  the  bean.  Gal-  i*.  13,  a 
partaking  of  the  Divine  nature,  3  Pet  I. 
The  ejleiait  cauie  of  regenention  it 
Divine  Spirii.  Thai  man  is  not  th« 
lor  of  it,  in  evident,  if  we  contider,  1. 
:  case  in  which  men  tre  before  it  takea 
place;  a  altte  of  ignorance  and  inability, 
John  iii.  4.-2.  The  nature  nl  the  work 
shova  plainly,  that  it  it  not  in  the  power 
of  men  to  do  it :  it  it  called  a  creation,  a 
pmductlon  of  a  new  principle  which  wa* 
t  before,  and  which  man  could  not  hiB. 
If  produce,  Eph.  ii.  S.  10. — 3.  It  iiex- 
etily  denied  to  be  of  men,  but  declared 
be  of  God,  John  i.  13,  13  I  John  iii.  9, 
The  tuffriMWRfai  came,  if  it  may  be  BO  call- 
ed, ia  the  wordof  God.Jameti.  IB.  1  Cor. 
iv.15.  Tben<<Jnice(Ofitare,convietionof 
■in,  holy  lorrow,  deep  humility,  know- 
ledge, hilh,  repentance,  lore,  and  devo- 
lednett  lo  God'a  glory.  The  prtperiUi  */ 
itaretheae:  1.  ji  is  a  piwiiw'work,  a.id 
herein  it  diHt;rafrr<mconter^'<o'i.  In  r>-ge- 
:ion  we  are  pauive.  anJ  receive  lium 
God  i  in  converaion  we  are  active,  and 
turn  to  him.— 3.  Il  is  an  irremiiiUe,  or  ra- 
ther an  iitrinelite  work  of  God'a  grace, 
Eph.  iii.  8. — 3.  It  is  in  InMonfonnw  act, 
for  there  can  be  no  medium  between  life 
and  death  i  and  here  it  diffm  from  lanc- 
tiflcation,  which  ii  progrcHive. — i.  It  ia 
a  nmplete  act,  and  perfect  in  it<  kind  i  a 
chanae  of  tlie  whole  I'lai,  3  Cor.  v.  17.— 
5.  It  la  a  grtat  anil  imporiaia  act,  both  at 
to  iu  author  and  eficrti,  P.ph  ii.  4,  5.-6. 
It  it  an  intemal  tct,  not  conaitting  in  bare 
outward  forma,  Eiak.  xzxvi  36,  37.— 7> 
Vltlblr  at  lo  ita  elTeeti,  1  John  iii.  14. — B, 
DelighUiil,  1  Prt.  i.  8.-9.  Neceaiai)-,  John 
iii.  3, — 10.  It  ia  an  act,  the  blitamga  of 
which  we  Dan  nerer  finally  loar,  Johi  xiii. 
I.  See  CaLUF*,  Coftik'iok  i  and  Char- 
nanfa  IFanN,  nl.  ii.  p  lto330t  Calrend 
Wrighl,  bttt  etpecially  Wtthtr^m  m  Br- 
meratfm  i    Ihddridir^t  Tm  Strmin  an 
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Vilicle  Hegeneraiion  g  Dr,   Owen  on  the 
Spirit  i  lime  Street  Lectures,  ser.  8. 

RELICS,  in  the  Roman  church,  the  re- 
mmiiui  of  the  bodies  or  clothea  of  saints  or 
martyrs,  and  the  insmimentK  by  which 
they  wrre  put  to  death,  devoutly  pre 
•enred,  in  honour  to  tlieir  memory,  kissed, 
revered,  and  carried  in  procession. 

The  respect  which  was  justly  due  to  the 
maityrs  anid  teachers  of  the  Christian  faith, 
in  a  few  ages,  incr«'ased  almost  to  adora- 
tiun;  anct  at  It-ngtn  kdorttion  «vas  real  I  v 
paid  both  to  departed  sainls,  and  to  reliCH 
of  holy  men.  or  holy  things.  The  abuses 
of  the  church  of  Rome  with  respect  to  re- 
lics, are  very  flagrant  and  notorious ;  for 
auch  was  the  n^  for  tbem  at  one  time, 
that,  as  F.  Mabilion,  a  Benedictine,  justly 
complains,  the  altars  were  loaded  with 
suspected  relics  -,  numerous  spurious  ones 
being  t*^eiy  were  offered  to  the  piety  and 
devotion  of  the  faithful.  He  adds,  too  that 
bones  are  often  consecrated,  which,  tio  fnr 
from  belonging  to  saints,  prob:ibly  do  not 
belong  to  Christians.  From  the  catacombs 
numerous  rehcs  have  been  taken,  and  yet 
it  is  nut  known  who  were  the  persons  inter- 
red therein.  In  the  eleventh  centiiry,  relics 
were  tried  by  fire,  and  those  which  did  not 
consume  were  reckoned  genuine,  and  the 
rest  not.  Rehcs  were,  and  still  are,  pre- 
served on  the  altars  whereon  mass  is  cele- 
brated :  a  square  hole  being  made  in  the 
middle  of  the  altttr,  big  enough  to  receivt* 
the  hand;  and  herein  is  tlie  relic  depnnit- 
ed,  being  first  wrapped  in  red  silk,  and 
enclosed  in  a  leaden  box. 

The  Romanists  plead  antiquity  in  behalf 
of  relics :  for  the  Manichees,  out  of  hatred 
to  the  flesh,  which  they  considered  as  an 
evil  principle,  refused  to  honour  the  relics 
of  saints;  which  is  reckoned  a  kind  oi 
proof  that  the  Catholics  did  it  in  the  first 
ages. 

We  know,  indeed,  that  the  touching  of 
linen  clothes,  or  relics,  from  an  opinion 
of  some  extraordinary  virtue  derived  there 
firom,  was  as  ancient  as  the  first  ages,  there 
being  a  hole  made  in  the  coffins  of  the  for- 
ty martyrs  at  Constantinople  expressly  for 
that  purpose.  The  honouring  the  relics 
of  saints,  on  which  the  church  of  Rome  af- 
terwards foun(!cd  her  superstitious  and  lu- 
crative use  of  them,  as  objects  of  devotion, 
as  a  kind  of  cliarnns,  or  amulets,  and  as  in- 
struments  nf  pretended  miracles,  appears 
to  have  originated  in  a  very  ancient  cus- 
tom that  prevailed  among  Christians,  of 
assembling  at  the  cemeteries  or  burying 
places  of  the.  martyrs,  for  the  purpose  (»f 
commemorating  them,  and  of  performing 
divine  worship.  Wlien  the  profession  of 
Christianity  obtained  the  protection  of  civil 
government,  under  Constantine  the  Great, 
stately  churches  were  erected  over  sepul- 
chres, and  their  names  and  memories  were 


treated  with  every  possible  token  of  affec- 
tion and  respect  This  reverence,  bow- 
ever,  gradually  exceeded  all  reasonable 
bounds ;  and  those  prayers  and  rdigioas 
services  were  thought  to  have  a  pecufiar 
>Mnctity  and  virtue  which  were  performed 
over  their  tombs:  hence  the  practice  which 
afterwards  obtained,  of  depositing  relics  of 
saints  and  martyrs  under  the  altars  in  aU 
churches.  This  practice  was  then  thought 
ot  such  importance,  that  St.  Ambrose 
would  not  consecrate  a  church  because  it 
had  no  relics ;  and  the  council  of  Constan- 
tinople in  TruUo  ordained,  that  thoae  si- 
tars  should  be  demolished  under  which 
there  were  found  no  relics.  The  rage  of 
procuring  relics  for  this  and  other  pur- 
poses ot  a  similar  nature,  became  so  ex- 
cessive, that,  in  386,  the  emperor  Theodo- 
s:us  the  Great,  was  obliged  to  pass  i  law, 
forbidding  the  people  to  dig  up  the  bodies 
of  the  martyrs,  and  tp  tnSfic  in  their  re- 
lics. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  that  respect  fbr 
'^acred  relics,  which  afterwards  was  peN 
verted  into  a  formal  worship  of  them,  and 
became  the  occasion  of  innumerable  prs> 
cessions,  pilgrimnges,  and  miracles,  uom 
which  the  church  of  Rome  hath  derived 
incredible  adyantage.  In  the  cml  of  the 
ninth  century,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  re- 
verence departed  saints,  and  to  confide  m 
their  intercessions  and  succours;  todothe 
them  with  an  imaginary  power  of  hesfiqg 
iiseases,  working  miracles,  and  deliveriag 
from  all  sorts  of  calamities  and  dangen; 
their  bones,  their  clothes,  the  appsru  sod 
furniture  they  had  possessed  during  their 
lives,  the  very  ground  which  they  bad 
touched,  or  in  which  their  putrified  ca^ 
casses  were  laid,  were  treated  with  a  sta> 
pid  veneration,  and  supposed  to  retain  the 
marvellous  virtue  of  healing  all  disorden, 
both  of  body  and  mind,  and  of  defending 
such  as  possessed  them  against  all  the  as- 
saults and  devices  of  the  devil.  The  con- 
sequence of  all  this  was,  that  cxtry  out 
was  eager  to  provide  himself  with  the* 
salutary  remedies:  consequently,  great 
numbers  undertook  fatiguing  and  penkm 
voyages,  and  subjected  themselves  to  all 
sorts  of  hardships  ;  while  otliers  made  lue 
of  this  delusion  to  accumulate  their  rkbcfli 
and  to  impose  tipon  the  miserable  multi- 
tude by  the  most  impious  and  ahockiif 
inventions.  As  the  demand  for  relics  wis 
prodigious  and  universal,  the  clergy  eis- 
ployed  the  utmost  dexterity  to  satisfy  sH 
demands,  and  were  far  from  being  nice  ii 
the  methcids  they  used  for  that  end.  Tbe 
bodies  of  the  saints  were  sought  by  frit* 
ing  and  prayer,  instituted  by  the  pnest,iB 
onder  to  obtain  a  divine  answer,  uid  in 
infallible  direction;  and  this  pretended 
direction  never  failed  to  accompli^  tbtf 
desires:  the  holy  carcass  wns  always  ftoni 


Att 


dU  Ihtt  bIwiti  in  eonwqueiKC,  u  ther 
iiB|»o«iil)r  gave  out,  of  the  luggeHiont  ind 
itupiiktion  of  God  hiniMlf.  Bich  di«co- 
niy  of  thii  kind  t*u  atieadcd  with  esce»- 
■ive  dcmoiutrationi  of  juy,  and  ■ninwled 
tbe  (eil  of  ttaeie  derout  leeken  to  enrich 
the  chiucb  itlll  more  and  noiT  with  thin 
new  kind  of  treuutt.  Muy  travelled 
with  thti  view  into  the  eutera  proviucet, 
and  frequented  the  pbeea  wluefa  Cbritt 
■nd  fail  aiv^plea  had  honoured  with  tbnr 
prcKncei  that  with  the  bimei  and  other 
Mered  leniaina  of  the  tint  beitldi  of  the 


pioua  travellen  return  home  empty :  the 
cnft,  dexterity,  and  knavery  of  the  Grecki, 
fbund  a  rich  prc^  in  the  ttupid  credulity 
of  the  Latin  icLe-bunteta,  and  made  a 
wofitable  eomiDeree  of  tUt  new  devotion. 
The  Utter  pdd  eonidetafale  auma  for  lege 
■nd  am%  ikuBa  and  jawJwM*  (teveral  of 
which  are  Fagai^  and  lome  not  hunna,) 
bmI  other  thingt  that  were  mppoeed  to 
have  belonged  to  the  primitive  woithiea 
of  the  Chriitian  church ;  and  tbua  the  La- 
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apeciea  of  IIi«eiiten  ill 
Scotland,  whoae  only  diSetence  from  the 
Seateh  eatabriihed  church  ii  tbeehooHne 
Iheir  o*n  paitoia.  They  were  tepaiatra 
from  the  church  in  the  ^ear  1759,  occa- 
■ioned  by  Mr.  Thonuta  GiDetpie  brin^  de> 
pnaed  for  refilling  to  amat  at  tbe  admtwioti 
of  a  mioiater  to  a  pariah  who  were  unwil- 
ling  to  receive  him.  Wh6n  Hr.  Gilleqiio 
waa  deprived  of  hbpanrfi,bereiinTcdia 
DunTemiUDe,  and  pi«acbed  there  to  % 
congrMtion  who  were  attached  to  him, 
and  vehenently  c^qwacd  the  law  of  pa- 
tran^e.  Being  excluded  bom  the  com- 
mttnion  of  the  church,  he^  with  two  or 
three  other  miniaten,  conitituted  them, 
ielvea  into  t  prcabytenr,  oalled  tbe  Prea- 
hjtety  of  Reliefi  williiw  to  afford  relief 
to  all  "  who  adheted  to  the  conctitution  of 
tbe  church  of  ScotUndf  aa  exhibited  in  ber 
creeda,  canona,  confeaaiona,  and  formi  of 
WoTiUp.**  They  are  unwilSnc.  it  ii  ^d. 
to  be  Kckoned  aceedeia. 


thcae  celebrated  rclica  of  St  Hark,  St. 
Janca,  81.  Uarthokuew,  Cyprian,  Panti- 
leon,  and  otben,  which  they  ihow  at  thii 
day  with  m  much  oatentation.  But  there 
were  many,  who,  unable  to  procure  lor 
themMlvea  theae  apiritual  treaaurei  by 
voyagea  and  prayen,  had  recourae  to  viu- 
lenee  and  theft ;  for  all  aorti  of  meana,  and 
^1  Mita  of  Bttempta,  in  a  cauae  uf  tbii  na- 
ture, were  coiNidered,  vrficn  aucceaaful, 
an  piou*  and  acceptable  to  the  Supreme 
Being.  Betidei  the  argumenta  from  anti- 
quity, to  which  the  Papiita  refer  in  vimli 
cation  of  their  worahip  of  relici,of  whicli 
the  reader  may  form  lome  judgmeni  from 
thia  article,  Bcllamine  appeau  to  Scrip- 
ture in  auppoit  of  it;  and  citeatbe  tbllow- 
iag  paaMgea,  via.  Exod.  xiii  19.  Deut, 
xxxiv.  6.  3  Kinita  xiii.  ai  3  King*  ziiii 
16,  17,  IB.  laa.  xi.  10.  Matt,  xi,  30^  31, 33. 
Acta  V.  12. 15.  AcU  zix.  11. 12. 

Tbe  Raman  Catboliea  in  Great  Briton 
do  not  acknowledge  mf  wonhip  to  be  due 
to  relica,  but  merely  a  high  venention  and 
reipcct,  by  which  mcana  they  think  they 
bonoar  God,  who,  they  lay,  baa  often 
wrought  vety  extnoidioary  miraclea  by 
then.    But,  "however  proper  '' 

tion  and  rcapect  may  be,  it> 

been  ao  neat  and  ao  nnetat  a*  UOj  to 
wamnt  the  tejcctinnt^ihemahotetber. 

Xdb'cf  aie  (bibtddeo  to  be  iiaed  or 
brought  into  England  by  i 


and^Hlicea  of  peace  are  empoweivd  to 

■aara  houae*  for  poptdi  hooka  and  tclici« 

V  to  be  dabccd,  and 
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church  profcaaora,  whoae  certifleatea  ttej 
acknowledge.  Uany  of  their  people  i*- 
ceive  the  Lonl'a  aupper  with  equal  readi- 
nes*  in  the  eatabliihcd  church  aa  in  theit 
own.  The  relief  lynod  conaiiU  of  about 
aixty  coogregationa,  and  about  3G,000  per* 


and  moat  modem  giBrnmariuA  irom  rali- 
gart  "  to  bind  faat."  If  Ihe  Ciceronian 
eiymolDgy  be  the  lrt«e  one.  the  word  reli- 
gion will  denote  the  diligent  atudy  of  what- 
ever pertiina  to  tlie  wwthip  of  God  i  butj 
accoiding  to  the  other  denvaiion,  it  de- 
onlea  (hat  obligation  which  we  fbelonmir 
mindi  from  Ihe  rel.ition  in  which  we  atanl 
to  (omc  auperioT  power.  The  wonl  ia 
aomctimeB  uard  aa  ^onymoua  wiHi  leeti 
but,  in  a  piaclical  aenaa,  it  it  generally 
eonaidtrcd  aa  the  tame  with  godlineai,  or 
a  life  devoted  to  tbe  wonhip  and  feai  of 
God.  Dr.  RoddiMge  thua  define*  iti 
"  Religion  coniiata  in  the  reiolution  of 
the  will  for  God,  and  in  a  conatant  care  M 
avoid  whatever  we  arc  perwiadcd  he  would 


diaapprove,  to  dcapatcb  tbe  work  he  baa 
aaaijgoed  ua  in  life,  and  to  promote  hia  glo- 
if  m  tha  happinew  of  mankind"  [See 
OoDLiaaaK]  Tbe  fbnndation  of  all  tcU- 
gion  real*  on  the  belief  of  the  cxiatenca 
of  God.  Aa  we  have,  however,  already 
eonaidered  the  cviilencca  of  tbe  divine  ex- 
ialence,  they  neat  not  be  emimerated 
agMH  in  thia  place  i  the  reader  will  And 
lUin  under  the  article  Bxiaraiica  oi  Gob. 
Religion  haa  been  di>  ided  into  natural 
and  revealed.  By  iwMraf  nritfi'm  U  mean}, 
that  knowledge,  veneration,  *»&>«««  w- 
God,  andlbapTKsticoof  tho«»  «»»^^ 
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vbich  axe  diKovenble  by  the  right  ezereite 
of  our  rttional  rocuUiei,  from  considering 
the  nature  and  perfections  of  God^  and  our 
relation  to  hitn  and  to  one  another.    By 
revealed  r^ion  is  understood  that  disco- 
venf  which  he  has  made  to  ua  of  his  mind 
4nd  willin  the  holy  scriptures.    As  it  re- 
neeta  no^uro/  reUgUn^  some  doubt  whe- 
ther, properiy  speaking,  there  can  be  any 
luch  thing ;  since,  through  the  fall,  reason 
is  so  depraved,  that  roan  without  revela- 
tioo  is  under  the  greatest  darkness  and 
niiaery,  as  may  be  easily  seen  by  consider* 
ing  the  history  of  those  nations  who  are 
destitute  of  it,  and  who  are  given  up  to 
barbarism,  ignorance,  cruelty,  and  evils  of 
every  kind.    So  far  as  this,  however,  may 
be  observed,  that  the  light  of  nature  can 
Kive  us  no  proper  ideaa  of  God,  nor  uv 
xorm  us  what  worship  will  be  acceptable 
to  him.    It  does  not  tell  us  how  man  be- 
came a  fallen  nnfiil  creature,  as  he  is,  nor 
how  he  can  be  recovered.  It  affords  us  no 
intelligence  as  to  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  Uie  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  a 
future  atate  of  happiness  and  misery.  The 
apostle,  indeed,  observes,  that  the  Gentiles 
have  the  law  written  on  their  hearts,  and 
are  a  law  unto  themselves ;  yet  the  ^eat- 
«it  moralists  among  them  were  so  bhnded 
AS  to  be  guilty  of,  and  actually  to  counte- 
nance the  ^atest  vices.    Such  a  system, 
therefore,-  it  is  supposed,  can  hai^ly  be 
•aid  to  be  religiotu  which  leaves  man  in 
such  uncertainty,  ignorance,  and  impiety. 
J[8ee  Revblatioh.]    On  the  other  side  it 
IS  observed,  **  that,  though  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  that  the  parents 
of  mankind  received  all  their  theological 
knowledge  by  eupematural  means,  it  iv  vet 
obvious  that  some  parts  of  that  knowledge 
must  have  been  capable  of  a  proof  purely 
rational,  otherwise  not  a  single  religious 
truth  could  have  been  conveyed  through 
the  succeeding  generations  of  tl)e  human 
race  but  by  the  immediate  inspiration  of 
each  individual.    We,  indeed,  admit  many 
propositions  as  certainly  true,  upon  the 
sole  authority  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
scriptures,  and  we  receive  these  scrip- 
tures with  ^titude  as  the  lively  oracles 
of  God ;  but  it  is  self-evident  that  we  could 
not  do  either  the  one  or  the  other,  were 
we  not  convinced  b^  natural  means  tliat 
God  exists ;  that  he  is  a  being  of  goodness, 
justice,  and  power ;   and  that  he  inspired 
with  divine  wisdom  the  penman  of  these 
sacred  volumes.    Now,  though  it  is  very  [ 
possible  thst  no  man,  or  body  of  men,  leu 
to  themselves  from  infancy  in  a  desert 
world,  would  ever  have  made  a  theologi- 
cal  discoveiy,  yet,  whatever  propositions 
relating  to  the  being  and  attributes  of  the 
First  Cause,  and  duty  of  man,  can  be  de- 
monstrated by  human  reason,  independent 
of  written  rcveUttoiii  may  be  called  natu^ 


Iral  the^gy,  and  are  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, as  being  to  us  the  first  prioeiples  of 
all  religion.  Natural  theology,  in  this 
sense  of  the  word,  is  the  foundation  of  the 
Christian  revelation ;  for,  without  a  previ- 
ous knowledge  of  it,  we  couM  have  no 
evidence  that  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  are  indeed  the  word  of 
God." 

The  religions  which  exist  in  the  world 
have  been  generally  divided  into  four,  the 
Pagan,  the  Jewish,  the  Mahometan,  and 
the  Christian ;  to  which  article  the  reader 
is  referred.  The  varioua  duties  of  the 
Christian  religion  also  are  atated  in  their 
different  places.  See  aiao,  as  connected 
with  this  article,  the  articles  iHsrHATiov, 
RxvELATioir,  and  Tuboloot,  and  books 
there  recommended. 

RISLIGIOUS,  in  a  general  sense,  some- 
thing that  relates  to  religion.  It  is  slso 
used  for  a  person  engaged  by  aolemn  vovs 
to  the  monastic  life )  or  a  person  shut  op 
in  a  monastery,  to  lead  a  life  of  devotion 
and  austerity  under  some  rule  or  institu- 
tion. The  male  religious  are  caUed  sMiiit 
and,^^r«  /  the  females,  mnu  and  cnnsw 
eftet. 

KELLYANISTS,  or  Rblltav  Unvia* 
sAiisTS,  the  followers  of  Mr.  James  Rdllf. 
He  first  commenced  his  ministerial  charac- 
ter in  connexion  with  Mr.  Whitefield,  and 
was  received  with  great  popularity.  Upon 
a  change  of  his  views,  he  encountered  r^ 
proach,  and  was  pronounced  by  many  asaa 
enemy  to   godliness*    He   believed  thst 
Christ  as  a  Mediator  was  so  united  to  man- 
kind, that  his  actions  were  theirs,  his  obe- 
dience and  sufferings  theira;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  he  haa  aa  fully  restored  the 
whole  human  race  to  the  divine  favour,  as 
if  all  had  obeyed  and  suffeied  in  their  own 
persons  :  and  upon    this  persuaaion  he 
preached  a  finished  balvation,  called  by 
the  apostle  Jude,   **The  common  salva- 
tion."   Many  of  his  followers  are  lemoved 
to  the  world  of  spirits,  but  a  branch  still 
survives,  and    meets    at   the  chapel  ia 
Windmill    Street,    Moorfielda,    LomloD; 
where  there  are  different  brethren  wfaa 
speak.    They  are  not  observers  of  ordi- 
nances, such  as  uater-baptiam  and  the  sac- 
rament :  professing  to  believe  only  in  see 
baptism,  which  they  call  an  immersion  of 
the  mind  or  conscience  into  truth  by  the 
teaching  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  by  the 
same  Spirit  they  are  enabled  to  leed  oa 
Christ  as  the  bread  of  life,  profeasing  thst 
in  and  with  Jesus  they  posaesa  all  thii^ 
They  inculcate  and  maintain  good  wsni 
for  necessary  purposes ;  but  contend  thst 
the  principti  and  only  worka  which  ougbt 
to  be  attended  to,  ia  the  doing  real  good 
without  relij^oua  ostentation  ;  that  to  re* 
lieve  the  miseries  and  diatieases  of  otfo- 
kind  accordiiig  to  our  ability^  is  dnsp 
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tnore  real  eood  than  the  (apentitioiu  ob- 
■emnce  «  rrlipoui  ccmnoniet.  In  ge- 
nenl  ihej  appear  to  belicTc  that  there 
\ri1l  be  ■  rciurrection  to  life,  and  •  teaur- 
rection  to  condemnation ;  that  belrevera 
nnly  will  be  among  the  fomier,  who  aa 
firat  fruita,  and  klngi  and  prieata,  will 
liRi>e  pirt  In  the  flnt  reiarrecliun,  and 
■hall  reign  with  Chrifit  in  hii  kinplom  of 
the  millenniuni ;  that  unbelieren  who  are 
after  niaed,  muit  »a.l  the  rainirestation  nf 
the  Saviour  of  the  worlil,  under  that  con- 
condemnation  orcnmcicnce  which  B  mind 
in  darkneai  and  wrath  must  nFCCssarily 
feel  i  that  bellerert,  called  kinga  and 
prieita,  win  be  made  the  medium  of  com- 
munication to  their  condemned  brethren ; 
wid  tike  Joaeph  to  hia  brethren,  thoug-h 
he  apoke  roughly  to  them,  in  realitf  over- 
flowed witli  affection  andtendemm;  that 
ultimately  every  knee  shall  bov,  and 
every  tongue  confesa  th«  in  the  Lord  they 
have  righteouinei)  and  atn-ngth  i  and  ihui 
every  enemy  ihall  be  aubdued  lo  (he 
kingdom  ami  glnty  of  the  Great  Mediitor. 
A  Mr.  Murray  helnng^ne  Xn  Ihii  aociety 
emigrated  to  America,  and  preached  these 
sentimenta  at  Boston  and  elsewhere.  Mr, 
Relly  published  aeveral  vurka,  the  pri<ici- 
pal  of  which  were,  "  Union,"  "  The  Trial 
of  Spirita."  '■Chriitiin  Liberty,"  "One- 
Baptiam."  "The  Salt  of  Sicrifice." 
**  Antichrist  resisted.**  "  Letter*  on  Uni- 
veraal  Salvation.''  "  The  Chcrubimical 
Myatery- 

BEMEDIAL  LAW.  See  Ltw  t  and  ar- 
tjcle  JcaTinciTio!'. 

REMONSTRANTS,  a  title  given  to  Ifae 
Armlnlant,  by  reason  nf  the  rcmoniirince 
whicli,  In  IGIO,  they  made  to  the  ttalea  of 
Holland  agajnil  the  lenlence  orthe  synod 
ofDurt,  which  condemned  them  a*  here- 
tics. Eplscrpimia  and  Grotius  were  at 
the  head  of  the  Remonftrsma,  whoae  prin- 
ciples were  firgt  openly  patronised  in  Eng- 
land by  archbishop  Laud.  In  HolUnd,  Hie 
CalviniiU  presented  an  addrrsa  in  onpn'l- 
tion  to  the  temomtnnce  of  the  Anninianx, 
Utd  called  it  a  counter-remonstrance.  See 
AvMiKrim  and  Doit. 

BEMORSE,  uneasiness,  oecaaionrd  hy  • 
eontcionanets  of  guilt.  When  it  ia  blended 
with  the  fear  of  punishment,  and  riaea  to 
detpair,  it  constitute*  the  luprcaie  wreteb- 
edneaofthemind. 

RKPENTANCB,  in  wnenl,  i»  sorrow 
tbr  any  thing  nasi.  In  theology  it  aignifiet 
that  tomiw  fur  m  which  pnidueea  new- 
nets  of  life.  The  Greek  word  imsI  ftr. 
quently  uMd  in  the  New  Teslaaient  fbr 
fcpcntance  ia  /irrnws,  which  properly  de- 
Mrtc*  an  after  thouKbt,  or  the  loul  rccol- 
leclinffitaown  letingii  Multhatin  aucfa 
m  ninner  as  to  pnduc*  aarrow  in  the  re- 
view, and  •  desire  of  imendiDent     Amv 
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lignifiet  anxiety  or  uneuiiNM  upon  the 
cotitidention  of  what  it  done.  Tbete,  ue 
however,  virioua  kinds  of  tepcntance  t  H^ 

A  nalumt  repentance,  or  wbst  it  mere- 
ly the  effect  of  natural  coi(*uence. — S.  A 
'lalianat  repentance,  luch  ai  the  Jewa  in 
Babytiin  were  called  unto ;  to  which  tent- 
inml  bteisingt  were  promised,  Eiek.  niii. 
iO  — 3.  An  eiiemal  repentance,  or  an  out- 
ward humiliation  for  sin,  as  in  the  eate  of 
Ahab. — 4.  A  ht/procriiical  repentance,  aa 
represented  in  Ephraim,  Hm.  v.vu.  16.— 
5.  A  legal  repentance,  which  ii  n 
work  ofthe  taw,  and  the  effect  of  ci 
tiona  of  tin  by  it,  which  in  time  w 
and  come  to  nothing. — 6.  An  n 
repentance,  which  conaiits  in  o 
of  sin  I  sorrow  fbr  it ;  confeMion  of  it  i  ha- 
ired to  it ,'  and  renunciation  of  it.  A  lenl 
and  evangelical  repentance  we  diitu)- 
guiahedlhua;  1.  A  legal  repentance  flows 
only  from  a  tense  of  danger  and  fear  of 
wrath  t  but  an  evangelical  repentance  !■  • 
mourning  for  sin,  and  an  earnest  dc- 
of  deliverance  from  it. — 2.  .K  legal  re- 
taiice  flows  (roni  unbelief  but  evan- 
gelical is  always  the  ftiiit  and  eonte- 
(luenCB  of  a  aaving  fiiith. — 3.  A  legal  re- 
duce Rawt  from  an  aversion  to  God 
to  his  holy  law,  but  an  evangelical 
from  love  to  both. — 4.  A  legal  repentance 

..  larily  flows  from  diacouraeement  and 
despondency,  but  evsngelicsl  from  cbcdu- 
riging  hope.- — 3.  A  leg:il  repentance  il 
icmpoian',  but  evannlical  is  the  dsily  ei> 
:rcise  of'^tJie  true  Christian.—^.  A  legal 
repentance  does  at  most  produce  only  a 
partial  and  eziernal  reformation,  but  an 
evangelical  is  a  total  change  of  heart  and 
life. 

The  aiiihtr  of  true  repentance  ia  God, 
Acti,  V.  31.  The  nj^ire"  of  it  are  ainnera, 
since  none  but  those  who  have  ainned  can 
repent.  The  means  of  repentance  ia  the 
won!,  and  the  minister!  rf  it  i  yet  some- 
times consiileration,  smctiBed  afllictiana, 
cniivrmtion,  &c.  'lave  been  the  intlru> 
toents  of  rejwtitance.  The  tinn'rif 
connected  wHh  repentance  are,  pardon, 
peace,  a»l  everlssting  life.  Acts  si.  IB, 
The  tf«e  of  repentance  is  the  present  life, 
Isaiah,  tv,  6.  Ecel.  ix.  SO.  The  niJmea 
of  repenisnce  are  failh,  humility,  prayer, 
and  obedience,  Zech.  xii.  tO.  The  ntetf 
lily  of  repentance  appcari  evident  fnitn 
the  evil  of  sin ;  the  misery  it  involve*  uain 
here  :  the  command*  given  u*  to  repent  in 
God'*  word  I  the  promise*  made  to  the  pe- 
nitent i  andtbesbaoluteincapabililrof  en- 
joyinK  God  here  or  heredter  without  it. 
See  mnbinMii't  I^lttrt,  let.  9.    A*.  Owen 


130th  Psalm  i  GUU  Btdgjflhunitg, 
amae  JtefaiUatet  i  Jtidrfejr'i  Btdg  a/  "' 
vi'n'ijr,  qitesiion  ^6,  DmUr  Strmma, 
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tq).  111. ;   SobmnrCi  Tribulation ;   Sntl^o 
TVeatite  on  SepenUtnce, 

RBPROACHr  the  act  of  finding  hnXX  in 
opprobriiis  terms,  or  attempting  to  expose 
to  mfamy  and  disgrace.  In  whatever  cauK 
we  engage,  however  disinterested  our  mo- 
tives, however  laudable  our  designs,  re* 
nroach  is  what  we  must  expect  But  it 
becomes  us  not  to  retaliate,  but  to  bear  it 
patiently  1  and  so  to  live,  that  eveiy  charge 
Drought  against  us  be  grouwlless.  If 
we  l^e  reproached  for  righteousness*  sake, 
we  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  nor  to 
1m  afraid.  AH  goo()  men  have  thus  suffer- 
ed, Jesus  Christ  himself  especially.  We 
have  the  greatest  promises  of  support. 
Besides,  it  has  a  tendency  tp  humble  us, 
detach  us  from  the  world,  and  excite  in 
us  a  desire  for  that  state  of  blcssedneia, 
where  all  reproach  shall  be  done  away. 

REPROBATION,  the  act  of  abandoning, 
or  sute  of  being  abandoned  to  ft«mal  de- 
plniction,  and  is  applied  to  that  decree  or 
rlBsolve  which  God  has  taken  from  all  eter- 
nity to  punish  sinners  who  shall  die  in  inn- 
penitence  ;  in  which  sense  it  is  opposed  to 
election.    See  Elsctiov  and  PaaoBsmrA- 

TIOV. 

REPROOF,  blame  or  reprehension  spo- 
ken to  a  person's  fice.  It  is  distinguished 
firom  a  reprimand  thus :  He  who  re^ftrooet 
another,  points  out  his  fault,  and  blames 
him.  He  who  retritnambf  affects  to  punish, 
a^  mortifies  tne  offended.  In  gifving'  re- 
firoeft  the  following  rules  may  be  observ- 
ed: 1.  We  should  not  be  forward  in 
reproving  ou^  elders  or  superiors,  but 
rather  to  remonstrate  and  supplicate  for 
nedress.  What  the  ministers  of  God  do  in 
this  kind  they  do  by  special  commission, 
asthpte  that  must  g^ve  ai)  account,  I.Tim. 
T.  1.  Hcb.  xiii.  17.— 2.  We  must  not  re- 

Srove  rashly ;  there  should  be  proof  be- 
)re  reproof.— .3.  We  should  not  reprove 
for  slight  matters,  for  such  foultsfor  defect  s 
as  proceed  from  natural  frailty,  from  inad- 
vertency, or  misUke  in  matters  of  small 
consequence.— 'We  should  never  reprove 
^nsea8onab]y,  as  to  the  lin^,'  the  place^  or 
the  circumstances. — 5.  We  should  reprpve 
mildly  and  sweetly,  in  the  calmest  inani^er, 
in  the  gentlest  terms. — 6.  We  should  not 
affect  to  be  reprehensive :  perhaps  thei^ 
is  no  one  considered  more  troublesome 
than  he  who  delights  in  finding  fault  with 
others.  In  receiving'  reproof  \t  may  be  ob- 
served, 1.  That  we  should  not  reject  it 
merely  because  it  may  come  from  those 
who  are  not  exactl>  on  a  level  with  our- 
selves.—2.  We  should  consider  whether 
the  reproof  given  be  not  actually  deserv- 
ed; and  that,  if  Xhe  reprover  knew  all 
whether  the  reproof  would  not  be  diiarper 
than  what  it  is.— 3.  Whether,  if  Uken 
humbly  and  patiently,  it  wiU  not  be  of 
g^reat  advantage  to  us.— -4.  That  ijt  9  no- 


thing but  pride  to  foppoae  that  we  are  ne- 
ver to  be  the  iubjeets  of  leproof,  nnce  it 
is  human  to  err, 

R^SBNTMBNT»  generall/  used  tn  sn 
iU  sense,  implying  a  determination  tore* 
turn  an  injury.  Dr  Johnson  obtenres, 
that  resentment  is  a  vnion  qf  aorrow 
with  malignitv  $  a  iconluitation  of  a  paiakm 
which  all  endeavour  to  avmd,  with  a  paa- 
s'lon  which  all  concur  to  detest.  The  oian 
who  retires  to  ipeditate  mischief,  and  to  ex- 
asperate his  own  rage,  wbose  thoughts  are 
employed  only  on  means  of  diatreaa  and 
contrivances  of  ruin,  whose  mind  never 
psuses  from  the  remembrancea  of  hia  own 
sufferings,  bat  to  indulge  some  hope  of  en- 
joying the  calamities  of  another  may  jiuft- 
ly  be  numbered  among  the  moft  miaemte 
of  human  beings ;  among  those  who  are 
guilty  I  who  have  neither  the  gladness  of 
prosperity  nor  the  odm  of  innooenoe. 

RESIGNATION,  a  aubmiaiion  wilbMt 
discontent  to  the  win  of  Qod.  TheoUigik* 
tions  to  this  duty  arise  from,  1.  The  sow 
fections  of  God,  Dent,  xxxii.  4m— 9L  The 
purposes  of  God.  Eph.  i.  ll.«— 3.  The 
commands  of  God,  Heb.  xiL  9.— 4k  Tb^ 
promises  of  God,  1  Pet.  ▼.  7.— 5.  Our 
own  interest.  Hoa.  11.  14y  15^— &  The 
prospect  of  eternal  felicity,  ^eb.  Iv.  9.  See 
articles  Aituctiov,  DasrAim,  and  Fsf* 
TnurcB;  fForMngton  em  BmignaMmt 
Brook^o  Muie  ChritUans  Grmvam^ 
Mourner  f  and  the  books  under  AifUD- 
Tiosr. 

RESTITUTION,  the  act  of  joitiee  by 
which  we  restoro  to  our  neig^hhou?  whs^ 
ever  we  have  unjustly  deprired  Inn  cf| 
Exod.  xxii.  1.  Luke,  xix.  8. 

Moralists  observe  respecting  restitotioiH 
1.  That  where  it  can  be  made  in  kind,  or 
the  ii\iury  can  be  certainly  Tallied,  we  are 
to  restore  the  thing  or  the  tMiIue.— We 
are  bound  to  restore  the  thing  with  the 
natural  increase  of  it,  that  ia,  to  satid^fbr 
the  loss  sustained  in  the  mean  time,  sod 

the  gain  hindered 3.  Where  the  thisg 

cannot  be  restored,  and  the  value  of  it  if 
not  certain,  we  are  to  give  reaaonabk  sa- 
tisfaction, according  to  a  nuddle  esdai^ 
tion.— 4.  We  are  at  least  to  give  by  wij 
of  restitution  what  the  law  would  gifc^ 
for  that  is  generally  equal,  and  io  OMMt 
cases  rather  favourable  than  rigorous.—^ 
A  man  is  not  only  bound  %o  restitution  Ibr 
the  iijury  he  did,  but  for  all  that  directly 
follows  upon  the  iiyurious  act.  For  the 
first  injuiy  being  wilful»  we  are  si^isrf 
to  will  all  that  which  fbllowa  Upon  iL 
TWotion'o  Sotm.  sen  170^  I7I ;  CMHtag" 
vorth'o  fforkif  ser.  7- 

RESUREECTIONy  a  rimg  agamfiMl 
the  state  of  the  deiwl  1  generally  applied 
to  the  resurrection  of  the  laat  dtf.  Thb 
doctrine  is  aigoed^  1.  Fkom  the  resnmo- 
tioo  of  Christ,  1  Gor.  xr.— 9l  Fnm  the 
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dsctrincf  of  gnee,  h  anion,  election,  re- 
demption, he. — 3.  Fram  Scripture  teiti- 
UMniei,  HUt  uii.23,  tu.  Job  zix.  33.  37. 
ImUK  zxTi..l9.  Phil.  ii.  3a  1  Cor.  xf. 
Dan.  zii.  3.  1  IDeM.  iv.  14.  Rev.  xx.  13. 
—4,  From  the  general  judgment,  vhicli  of 
coniK  requirei  it.  At  to  the  nature  of 
thii  reeurrection,  it  will  be,  I-  General, 
Km.  u.  13.  15.  3  Cor.  v.  10_3.  Of  tbe 
vane  btdj/.  It  i»  true,  indeed,  that  the 
bod;  fau  not  alwi;*  the  aanie  pvtiidea, 
whieh  are  contlniully  changing,  but  it  haa 
alwaja  the  axne  conatitueat  parta,  which 
proTea  ita  identity ;  it  ia  the  aame  body 
that  ii  bom  Ibat  dies,  and  the  aame  that 
diea  that  ahall  riae  iKaini  to  tliat  Mr. 
Locke'a  objection  to  tbe  idem  of  the  aame 
body  i«  a  mere  quibble — 3.  The  retuncc- 
tioB  will  be  at  the  tmianrf  of  Chriat,  and 
bjr  hia  power,  John  t.  38^  30. — I.  Per- 
li^iB  H  to  tbe  manner  it  wiUberacccxiM; 
tbe  dead  in  Christ  rivne  flnt,  1  Cor.  xv. 
S3.  1  ThCN.  iv.  16.  Tbia  doctrine  ia  of 
^rra/  KK  tpul  impcriaiict.  It  ii  one  of  the 
firat  principka  of  ilie  doctrine  oF  Chriit  -, 
tbe  whole  Goipel  atands  or  blla  wiih  it. 
It  aerrea  to  enlu^  our  viewa  of  the  di- 
viM  perfection!.  It  encounge*  our  Taith 
and  tniat  in  God  under  all  the  difficultlci 
oT  life.  It  haa  a  tendency  to  regulate  our 
affcetiona  and  modente  oar  dearei  after 
earthly  tbinga.  It  aupporta  the  aainta  un- 
der tbe  kM  of  near  rclationa,  and  coablea 
theni  to  rejmce  in  ibe  Klorioua  proapcct 
eet  befoie  them.  See  Hidg  an  (Ae  Anur. 
mft'ffi  /  Ptanm  •<■  (Ac  Cmd .-  Umt  Sirtti 
I^tt.  eer.  10  ;  Walli'  Ontolagy  ;  fvung'i 
Lot  Dan  !  i^lM  *n  Ihe  Underilandinff,  I. 
ii.  C.  37  t  ffarturrn'i  LegadoK  of  Mate; 
vol.  ii.  p.  553.  be.  BM»p  A'evUnft  IForln, 
ni.  iii.  p.  676. 6S3. 

BEBURBECTION  UP  CHRIST.  Few 
aiticki'are  more  important  than  thii.  It 
deaervca  our  particular  attention,  becauae 
it  ia  tbe  grand  hinge  on  which  Chriitiinity 
tuma.  Hence,  aaya  the  apoatle,  be  waa  de- 
livered for  our  (rfTencea,  and  rautd  again 
Jtr  mr  jtiuificeiim,  Infideta,  however, 
have  diibeliered  it,  but  with  what  little 
Teaaon  we  may  eaaily  «ee  on  connderinit 
the  auhjeel.  "If  the  body  of  Jcaua 
Chtiit,"  aaya  Saurin,  "  were  not  raiaed 
from  the  dead,  it  muit  have  been  itolen 
■way.  But  thiilbeftia  incredible.  Who 
committed  it  f  The  encroica  of  Jewa 
Chriat  f  Would  they  have  contributed  to 
bia  gloty  by  countenancing  a  report  of  hia 
reauTTectioa  I  Would  bia  diaciplea  I  It  ia 
pmbable  they  would  not,  and  it  ia  next  to 
«erudii  tbcy  could  not  How  could  they 
bm  undertaken  to  temove  the  body  I 
tnU  and  tlnwroua  creatuna,  people  who 
fled  «■  MOB  aa  tbey  aaw  him  taken  into 
caalod*!  even  Peter,  tbe  mort  coutageoua, 
mobttd  at  Dm  vaiee  of  a  iervant  giri. 


People  of  tbia  character,  vmild  they  have 
dared  to  reaitt  the  authority  of  the  gover- 
Bor !  Would  they  have  undertaken  to  op- 
pose the  determination  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
tu  frirce  ■  ^ard,  and  to  Elude,  or  over- 
come, loldRr*  armed  and  aware  of  dan- 
ger f  If  Jeiua  Cliriit  were  not  riaen  again 
fl  (peak  Ibe  langua)^  of  unbelievera,)  he 
had  deceived  hii  diaciplea  with  rain  hope* 
of  hia  reaurreciian.  How  ame  the  diacif 
pica  not  to  diicover  llie  impoiture  f  Would 
they  have  hazarded  themaelvea  by  under- 
taking an  enterpriBe  ao  peritout  in  favour 
of  a  man  who  had  ao  cruelly  imposed  on 
their  credulity  I  But  were  we  to  grant 
that  they  formed  the  deaign  of  removing 
the  body,  hnw  could  they  have  executed 
it  I  How  could  ioldier*  armed,  and  oq 
guard,  aufTer  themaelvea  to  be  over-reack* 
ed  by  a  few  timoroua  people  f  EMer,  aaya 
St.  Auguatine,  l^  were  euI«^  ar  aioait  i 
^Utei/wen  ovoibr,  wAjr  «iowU  lAey  fnfer 
the  bQify  to  be  Uiren  airay  ?  If  ati^  htm 
tmdd  lltey  knaia  that  the.  ditdpia  ItaJt  it  , 
asoy  ?  Btv   dare  they  then,  ileptie  tllat  it 

The  tealimony  of  the  apostlei  fumiahe* 
ua  with  argiiineitU,  and  there  are  eight 
conai deration*  which  give  the  evidence 
auflicieni  weight.  1.  The  naiure  of  theae 
wiineaiea.  1'bry  wure  not  men  of  power, 
richea,  eloquence,  credit,  to  impoae  upon 
the  world  i  lliey  were  poor  and  mean^— 
3.  the  number  of  theac  wiineaiea.  See  1 
Cor.  XV.  Luke  xilv.  34.  Uai*  xvi.  14.  Halt. 
xxviii.  10.  It  ia  not  likely  tliat  a  collusion 
ahould  have  been  lifld  amimf;  ao  many  to 
luppart  a  lie,  which  would  be  of  no  utib. 
ty  to  them.— 3. 1'he  facta  themaelvea  which 
they  avow  :  not  aiippnstliuna,  dittant 
evenia,  or  events  related  by  ollicn,  but 
real  facta  which  they  aaw  witli  ibeir  own 
eyra,  1  John  i, — i.  The  agreement  of  their 
evidence ;  they  all  depoaed  the  aame  tiling. 
—S.  Obaerve  the  tribunals  before  whieli 
they  gave  evidence :  Jfwa  and  heathena, 
philotopbert  and  rabbins,  cuiirticrt  and 
lawyers.  If  they  had  been  impoitora,  tite 
fraud  certainly  would  have  been  diacorrr- 
ed. — 6.  The  pbce  in  which  ihey  bore 
their  lesiimony.    Not  at  a  diatancct  where 


goguea,  in  the  pretorium. — 7.  Tbe  time 
of  tbia  testimony,  not  years  after,  but 
three  days  after,  thejr  ilecUreU  he  waa 
risen ;  yea,  before  their  ngr  waa  quelled. 
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firom  coDvictioii  of  its  importance  and  cer- 
tainty. 

*•  CoUectf"  says  Saurin,  *'  all  these  proofs 
together ;  consider  them  in  one  point  of 
v|ew,  and  see  how  many  extravagant  sup- 
poattioos  must  be  admnced,  if  the  resur- 
rection of  our  Saviour  be  denied.  It  must 
be  supposed  that  guards,  who  had  been 
particularly  cautioned  by  their  officer^ 
sat  down  to  sleep ;  and  that  however  they 
deserved  cretlit  when  they  said  the  body 
of  Jesus  Christ  was  stolen.  It  must  be 
supposed  that  men,  who  have  been  im- 
posed on  in  the  most  odious  and  cruel 
manner  in  the  world,  hazarded  their  dear 
«st  enjoyments  for  the  glory  uf  an  Impos* 
tor.  It  must  be  suppoKe<l  that  ignorant 
and  illiterate  men,  who  had  neither  repu- 
tation, fortune,  nor  eloquence,  poasessed 
the  art  of  fascinating  vhe  eyes  of  all  the 
church.  It  must  be  supposed  either  that 
five  hundred  persons  were  all  deprived  of 
their  senses  at  a  time,  or  that  they  were 
•  aU  deceived  in  the  plainest  matters  of 
fact ;  or  that  this  multitude  of  false  wit- 
nesses had  found  out  the  secret  of  never 
contradicting  themselves  or  one  another, 
and  of  being  always  uniform  in  their  tes- 
timony. It  must  be  supposed  that  the 
most  expert  courts  of  Judicature  could 
not  find  out  a  shadow  of  contradictii/u 
in  a  palpable  imposture.  It  must  be 
supposed  that  the  apostles,  sensible  men 
in  other  cases,  chose  precisely  tnose 
places  and  those  times  which  were  most 
unfavourable  to  their  views.  It  must  be 
supposed  that  millions  madly  suffered  im- 
prisonments, tortures,  and  crucifixions  to 
spread  an  illusion.  It  must  be  supposed 
that  ten  thousand  miracles  were  wrought 
in  favour  of  falsehood,  or  all  these  facts 
must  be  denied  ;  and  then  it  must  be  sup- 
posed that  the  apostles  were  idiots ;  thst 
the  enemies  of  Christianity  were  idiots  ; 
and  that  all  the  primitive  Christians  were 
idiots." 

The  docrine  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  affords  us  a  variety  of  useful  in- 
structions. Here  we  see  evidence  of 
divine  power ;  prophecy  accomplished ; 
the  character  of'  Jesiia  established;  his 
work  finished  ;  and  a  future  state  proved. 
It  is  a  ground  of  faith,  the  basis  of  hope, 
a  source  of  consolation,  and  a  stimulus  to 
obedience.  See  Sauriti*§  Sermona,  ser.  8. 
vol.  ii.  RobinsorCt  Trnntlation  ,-  J}itlon  and 
Wett  on  the  Resurrection  ;  Cook*8  Uluftra- 
tion  of  the  general  eridence  eatabHthing  the 
reality  of  Chritfo  Retitrrection,  p.  323. 
£cc.  Rev.  vol.  4.  but  especially  a  small 
but  admirable  Esaay  on  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ  by  Mr,  Dore. 

RETiRBMBNT,  the  state  of  a  person 
who  quits  a  public  station  in  order  to  be 
alone.  Retirement  is  of  great  advantage 
to  a  wise  man.    To  him  "  the  hour  of 


solitude  is  the  hoar  of  meditation.  He 
communes  with  his  own  heart.  He  re- 
views the  actions  of  his  past  life.  He  co^ 
rects  what  is  ami-s.  He  rejoices  in  what 
is  rit^ht :  and  wiser  by  experience,  lays 
the  plan  of  his  future  life.  The  gremt  and 
the  noble,  the  wise  and  the  learned,  the 
pioiM  and  the  good,  have  been  lovers  of 
serious  retirement.  On  this  field  the  pa- 
triot forms  his  schemes,  the  phiiooopner 
pursues  his  discoveries,  the  saint  improves 
himself  in  wbdom  and  goodness.  8ofi- 
tude  is  the  hallowed  ground  which  ftfi- 
gion  in  every  age  has  adopted  as  its  own. 
There  her  sscred  inspiration  is  felt,  and 
her  holy  mysteries  elevate  the  soul  i  there 
devotion  lifts  up  the  voioe ;  there  fiilb  the 
tear  of  contrition ;  there  the  heart  poun 
itself  forth  before  him  who  made,  and  hn 
who  redeemed  it.  Apart  from  men,  we 
live  with  nature,  and  conrerse  with  God** 
Logan* 9  Sermono,  vol.  ii.  ser.  3.  JBIm^s 
Sermons,  ser.  iz.  voL  i.  JBate^s  Smtd 
Pfdlosophy  :  Srewster^s  Rechtse  f  Zimmt' 
man  on  Solitude, 

REVELATION,  the  act  of  KTesling  or 
making  a  thing  public  that  was  before  sa- 
known :  it  is  also  used  for  the  d&ooveriei 
made  by  God  to  his  prophets,  and  bfthesi 
to  the  world ;  and  more  paniculsriy  far 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testamest 
A  revelation  is,  in  tlie  first  pbce,  pmdUt 
God  may,  for  any  thing  we  can  eeitaUjr 
tell,  think  proper  to  mi&e  some  diseoreiy 
to  his  creatures  which  they  knew  not  b(> 
fore.  As  he  is  a  Being  of  infinite  power, 
we  may  be  assured  he  cannot  be  at  a  loK 
f  >r  means  to  communicate  his  will,  snd 
that  in  such  a  noanner  as  will  sufficientif 
mark  it  his  own. — 2.  It  is  desirable.  For, 
whatever  the  light  of  nature  could  do  fbr 
man  before  reason  was  depraved,  it  is  eri* 
dent  that  it  has  done  little  fbr  man  sisee. 
Though  reason  be  necessary  to  examine 
the  authority  of  divine  revelation,  yet,  ia 
the  present  state,  it  is  incapable  of  giriag; 
us  proper  discoveries  of  God,  the  way  i 
salvation,  or  of  bringing  us  into  a  stiteef 
communion  with  God.  It  therefore  fol* 
lows,— 3.  That  it  ia  necesscay,  Withottt 
it  we  can  attain  to  no  certain  knowledise 
of  God,  of  Christ,  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  of 
pardon,  of  justification,  of  sanctificstiofl. 
of  happiness,  of  a  future  state  of  rewinli 
aad  punishments— 4.  No  rerelatkiOi  tf 
Mr.  Brown  observes,  relative  to  the  r^ 
demption  of  mankind  could  answer  its  ie> 
spective  ends,  unless  it  were  saffidcf^ 
marked  with  intemalhxiCi  extemaiecidascn^ 
That  the  Bible  hath  internal  eTidenee^  ■ 
evident  from  the  ideas  it  gives  us  of  God% 
peKections,  of  the  law  of  nature,  of  ie> 
demption,  of  the  state  of  man,  &&  Ai  to 
its  external  evidence,  it  is  eaaily  sees  bf 
the  characters  of  the  men  who  cooiposca 
it,  the  ranncles  wrought,  its  luecesi^  th? 
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liiUilmeut  of  iu  prcdictioni.  Ice.  [Seel 
ScMmiBK.]— 5.  Tlie  canimii  of  revita- 
tlan  Kre  •grrcible  to  ie:iSQii.  II  ii  true 
there  are  lome  itiin^  ibuve  Uie  reach 
of  reuon  i  but  a  rerelation  contxining 
tuch  thing!  u  no  contntdiction,  u  loni; 
H_  it  ii  not  igainit  reiion  ;  for  if  cTGry 
thing  b«  rejected  which  cannot  be  exactly 
comprehended,  we  miiit  become  unbc- 
Ueven  at  once  uf  aloioit  every  thing 
•RMind  lit.  The  dDctnn»,the  iiialitulioiu, 
the  threaleninsi,  the  prcccptt,  the  pro- 
miaea,  or  the  Bible,  are  every  way  tcaaon- 
able.  The  matter,  furni,  and  eKliibilion 
of  revelation  are  conaanant  whh  reaann 
— 6.  The  revelation  ci>iit»inrd  in  inir  Bi- 
ble ia  perfectly  cmUbte.  It  ia  an  addren 
to  the  reaaon,  judgment,  and  affection*  ol' 
raen.  The  Old  Teatament  abouiida  with 
the  fineat  tpecimen*  of  hlatory,  aublimity. 
Mid  intereating  acenei  of  Providence. 
Tile  facU  of  the  New  TesUmeni  are  aup' 
parted  by  undoubted  evidence  from  ene- 
niea  anci  friendi.  The  atteiUtioni  (o  tht 
early  etialetice  uf  Chriatianity  are  nume- 
lou*  from  Ignatiua,  ["olycarp,  Irenxua, 
Juatin  Martyr,  and  Tatian,  who  were 
dkriatiaiu  ;  and  by  Tacitiu,  Sueton,  8ere< 
nui^  Pliny,  tec.  who  were  Healheni.  [See 
CaBlcniarn.]— 7.  The  revrlationa  con- 
tained in  our  Uible  are  Jiatni^  impiitd. 
The  matter,  the  manner,  the  acope,  the 

Kedietiona,  miradea,  preaervation,  be. 
:.  all  pruTe  thia.  [See  IiariaiTiaK.] — 
8.  Bevelatian  ia  intended  for  iimiicritU  be- 
nefii.  It  ii  a  common  objection  to  it,  thi 
lutherto  it  haa  been  conftned  to  few,  and 
therefore  could  not  cumc  ftom  Qod  wko 
iaao  benevolent  i  but  thia  mode  of  i 
ing  win  equally  hold  ^ood  ii^mt  ilie  . 
nuaaioo  of  un,  the  iiKqualitiea  uf  Pn- 
ridence,  the  dreadful  evil*  and  miaeriet  ol 
mankind  which  tiod  could  have  prevent' 
cd.  It  muiC  be  farther  obacrved,  that 
none  dcierve  a  revelation  ;  that  men  have 
deipiacd  and  abuied  the  early  revelati 
he  pive  to  hit  people.  Thia  revelation, 
we  Dave  reaaon  to  beheve,  ahall  be  maile 
known  to  mankind.  Already  it  U  apread' 
ing  ita  nnuinc  influence.  In  the  catd  re. 
giona  of  the  north,  in  the  burning  reg-iona 
of  the  aouih,  the  Bible  bejcina  to  be 
known]  and,  from  the  predict! ana  it  — 
tkina,  we  believe  the  frlorioua  «un  of : 
ktion  ahall  abine  and  itlummaic  the  whole 
vlabe. — 9.  The  f/int  of  revelation  which 
MTe  already  taken  place  in  the  world  have 
been  utonialimg.    In  proportion  ai 

Bible  hat  been  known,  art*  and  aci< 

hare  been  cultirated,  peace  and  liberty 
kkve  been  dHTuaed,  cWil  and  monl  obh- 
ntlon  hiive  been  attended  to.  Nation* 
Mv«  emeind  froeo  Ipnoranu  and  bar- 
bwUr,  whole  coamunitia  have  been  mo- 
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ellecl*  have  been  wonderful.  King!  iud 
peaaanu,  conqtterora  and  philoiophara,  the 
wiae  aiid  tlie  ignorant,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  hive  bee*  brou^htto  thcfbot  of  tba 
croBi  1  yea,  m.lliona  have  been  enllKhtbn- 
cd,  improved,  reliirmcd,  and  nudeuppy 
by  III  influencea.  Let  any  one  deny  thia, 
and  he  muai  be  a  hardened,  ignorant  ioB- 
del,  indeed.  Great  n  the  truth,  and  muR 
prevail.  See  lir,  LdaiuPt  Mtamty  a/ 
Raxlatim.  "  Tliii  work,"  aaya  Mr.  Ry< 
land,  "  has  had  no  anawer,  and  1  am  pe^ 
luaded  It  never  will  meet  witii  a  aolid  con- 
futation." Ai/jF6Hr1(n  BfoiwI  theUtittti 
Ldanifi  View  af  DeitliciU  tfrixerti  Bmm'r 
CampetuSuia  e/  Natural  am!  Sevcaltd  He. 
Hgim;  Stiliiiv/tftt't  Origixi  Saertt,  i% 
peihapa,  one  of  the  ablest  defeocca  of  t»- 
vcaled  reli^on  ever  written.  Ddanft 
RtvelaHm  trainined  nth  CtmJaur  ;  ,lre&. 
Campbta  an  Jtmelatim  ;  EltU  on  Dttine 
Thinf  I  Gal^t  Cmrl  of  Ihe  Oentilet. 

RBVENGK  meana  the  return  of  injO' 
TV  for  ii^jiiry,  or  the  inftieiiun  of  pain  on 
another  in  conaequence  i.f  an  iiliuiy  re- 
;d  from  him,  farther  than  the  juat 
enda  of  raparathiii  or  puniahment  require. 
Revenge  difl'era  materially  from  raaO- 
meitt,  which  riaea  in  the  mind  immediately 
on  beiiuf  injured  i  but  revenge  iaacool 
and  deliberate  wickedneaa,  and  ia  often 
eaeouted  yrara  after  (he  oilence  ia  given. 
By  aome  it  is  cunaidered  aa  a  perveraion 
of  anger.  Si^er,  it  ia  aaid  is  a  paaaion 
given  to  man  for  wiae  and  proper  purpo> 
aei,  but  revenge  ia  the  cortuption  of  an- 
ptt;  ia  unnatural,  and  therefore  ought  to 
be  aiippreaied  It  it  obtervable  that  the 
pr.perobjeet  of  onjwisvicei  but  the  ob- 
ject in  general  of  revenge  ia  man.  It 
tranifert  the  hatred  due  to  the  vice  to  the 
to  whom  it  ia  not  due.    It  ia  fbrbjd- 


ofjeaii*  Christ.  See  Aaen. 
HEVEHEND,veuer>bleideaervinKa«e 
and  reaped.  It  li  a  title  of  reqiect  given 
to  eccleaiaitica.  The  religiout  abro^  ara 
called  reverend  fathen  i  and  abbesw*, 
prioTcaei,  &c.  reverend  mothera.  In 
England,  blsliops  aie  right  reverend,  and- 
archbishop.'.  moM  reverend ;  private  cler> 
gymen,  reverend.  In  Prance,  before  tiw 
TCTolutioii,  their  biihn  pa,  erchhiihopa,  and 
abbota,  were  all  alike,  wtott  reverend.  In 
Scolhnil,  thrr  cictgy  individually  arc  rme- 
raid  I  a  aynod  <■.  I'rry  rntfrmif/  and  Ihe 
gcneni  aaaembly  is,  venerablx.  The  Di» 
•entert,  alao,  in  ISogland  have  the  title  of 
reverend  -.  thi'ugh  tome  of  them  suppoae 
llie  term  implica  too  much  to  he  given  to 
•  mere  creature,  and  that  of  God  only  it 
may  be  aaid  with  propriety,  "  Holy  and 
reverend  b  hit  iHrne,"  Paa,  cii.  4. 
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defiortiiient.    See  Lomo's  Same  takxit  iir 
Vaw. 

BIGHTBOUSNESS«  justice,  hoUne«. 
The  figkitmune$t  of  God  is' the  absolute 
ana  essential  perfections  of  his  nature ; 
sometimes  it  is  put  for  his  justice.  The 
ngfaeoiumeit  of  ChrUt  denotes  not  only  his 
absolute  perfections,  but  is  taken  for  his 
perfect  obedience  to  the  law,  and  suffer- 
lOg  the  penalty  thereof  in  our  stesd.  The 
righteoutneu  of  the  law  is  that  obedience 
which  the  laiir  rec^uires.  J%b  righteoumeoo 
9f  faith  is  the  lighteousness  of  Christ  as 
received  by  faith.  The  saints  have  a  three- 
fold Iri^hteonsness.  1.  The  righteousness 
of  their  persons,  as  in  Christ,  bis  merit 
beinig  imputed  to  them,  and  they  accept- 
ed on  the  account  thereof,  3  Cor.  ▼.  31. 
Eph.  V.  27.  Isa.  xhr.  24 — ^2.  The  righte- 
ousness of  their  principles  being  derived 
from,  and  formed  according  to  ue  rule  of 
right,  Psa«  cxiz.  11.— ^.  The  righteousness 
cfftheir  lives,  produced  b^ihe  sanctiMng 
influence  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit,  without  which 
no  man  shall  see  the  Lord,  Heb.  ziii.  14. 
1  Cor.  V.  11.  See  Imtutatiov,  Jusmi- 
CATiov,  Sahctivicatiov  ;  JHckiruon*9  Let 
tero^  let  12 ;  Witherapoorft  Eooag  on  Imfiu 
ted  Righteoiumetfg  Beroefo  Theron  and 
JI»paMio  f  Dr.  Owen  on  Jaatifieatioh  /  fFatto* 
Wbrktp  p.  532,  vol.  iii.  oct.  ed.  f  Jenkt  on 
Submiot&n  to  the  RighUouMneoo  of  God. 

BITE,  a  solemn  act  of  religion ;  an  ex- 
ternal ceremony.  [See  CsasiioiiT.]  For 
the  rites  ef  the  Jews,  see  Lowman*o  He- 
brew  Ritual  f  Spencer  de  Heb,  Leg ;  Dtirell 
on  the  Moeaic  IntHtuHon;  Biehop  Lam** 
T^orp  of  Religion^  p.  89,  6th  ed. ;  God- 
wyrCe  Mooet  and  Aaron  ;  Edward^  Survey 
of  all  Reb'giono,  vol.  i.  ch.  9 ;  Jenninge* 
Jewioh  AndquUiee, 

RITUAL,  a  book  directing  the  order 
and  manner  to  be  observed  in  performing 
divine  service  in  a  particular  church  dio- 
cess,  or  the  like. 

ROGEREENS,  so  called  from  John  Ro- 
l^ers  their  chief  leader.  They  appeared 
m  New  England  about  1667.  The  prin- 
cipal  distinguishing  tenet  of  this  denomi- 
nation was,  that  y^orship  performed  the 


first  dav  of  the  week  was  n  species  of  ido> 
latry  whidi  i^ef  ought  to  opjpoee.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  they  uscnf  a  variety  ef 
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measures  to  disturb  those  who  were  assem- 
bled for  public  worship  on  the  Lord's  d^. 

ROBIISH  CHURCH.  See  CffOBcn  and 
Ponmr. 

ROSART,  a  bunch  or  string  of  beads 
on  which  the  Roman  Catholics  count  their 
prayers. 

ROSICRUCIANS,  a  name  asMHiedby 
a  sect  or  cabal  of  hennetical  philoeopbeiib 
who  arose,  as  it  has  been  sua,  or  at  lesst 
became  first  taken  notice  of,  in  Gemanyy 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  ccotn- 
ry.  They  bound  themselves  together  by 
a  solemn  secret,  which  they  all  swore  in- 
violably to  preserve «  and  obliged  tfaeni> 
selves,  at  their  admisnoo  into  the  order, 
to  a  strict  observance  of  certain  establisb. 
ed  rules.  Thev  pretended  to  faio^r'sD 
sciences,  and  chiefly  medicine ;  wbereif 
they  published  themselves  the 
They  pretended  to  be  masters  of 
dance  of  important  secrets,  and 
others,  that  of  the  philosophei^s  stonel 
all  which  they  affirm  to  have  recdhred  bf 
trkdition  from  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Cbsi- 
deans,  the  Magi,  and  Gymnosophysb. 
They  have  been  distinguished  by  levienl 
names,  accommodated  to  the  aetenl 
branches  of  their  doctrine.    Becaose  they 

firetend  to  protract  the  period  of  bmaa 
ife  by  means  of  certain  nostrums,  sod 
even  to  restore  youth ;  they  were  csBed 
Immortaleif  as  they  prr tended  to  know  tl 
things,  they  have  been  called  lOumma/i; 
and,  because  they  have  made  no  appes^ 
ance  for  several  years,  unless  the  sect  cf 
Illuminated  which  lately  started  up  on  the 
continent  derives  its  origin  from  theo, 
they  have  been  called  the  Imioible  JB^ 
then.  Their  society  is  frequently  sigsed 
by  the  letters  F.  R  C.  which  some  tmofog 
them  interpret  Fratree  Rorie  Coeti  ;  it  b^ 
ing  pretended  that  the  matter  of  the  pU- 
losopber^s  stone  b  dew  concocted,  eaK- 
ed,  &C. 

RUSSIAN    CHURCEt.       See    Gi0< 

Chubch. 
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SABBATARIANS,  those  who  keep  the 
seventh  day  as  the  sabbath.  They  are  to  be 
found  principally,  if  not  wholly  among  the 
Baptists.  They  object  to  the  reasons 
which  are  generally  alleged  for  keep'mg 
the  first  day  {  and  assert,  that  the  change 
from  the  seventh  to  the  first  was  effected 


by  Constsntine  on  his  conversion  to  Ghri» 
tianitjr.  The  three  following  propositiaBi 
contain  a  summa^  of  their  principles  tf 
to  this  article  of  the  sabbath,  by  which 
they  stand  distinguished.  1.  That  God 
hath  required  the  obserration  of  |the;s^ 
venthy  or  biatdsy  of  eveqp  wei^  tsbeo^ 


SAB  i 

uned  by  matikind  uniTerMlly  for  Uie 
weekly  ubbilh.— 2  That  thii  commuid  of 
Cod  i«  perpetually  binding  on  man  lill 
timcthalibenomore.— And,  3  ThWthis 
•acred  reit  of  the  leTenih-day  sabbath  ii 
not  (by  divine  authnrily}  chariKd  frain 
the  lercnth  and  lui  to  the  fint  Say  of  the 
week,  or  that  the  tcripture  doth  no  where 
require  the  obfcrration  of  any  o'her  day 
of  (he  week  for  the  weekK  labbath,  but 
tlie  lerenth  day  only.  They  hold,  in  com- 
mon wiib  other  Cliriitiini,  the  diitin- 
guMhingdoc'linMOfCbrialianity.  There 
•K  two  coogregatioM  of  the  Stbbatariana 
in  I^ndon  i  one  amonr  the  ^neial  Bap 
tMli.  meeting  in  Mill  Tart  i  the  other 
among  the  panicuUr  BaptiHa,  in  Cripple- 
pte.  Then  are,  alio,  a  few  to  be  found 
in  different  parli  of  the  kingdom,  and  aomr. 
It  It  aaid,  in  America.  A  trict,  in  lupport 
of  thii  doctrine,  wai  publialied  by  Hr. 
Comihwaite,  in  ir4a  See  Btot.*  Sttieh 
V'/ieDenaminatimie/llieCiriUum  fVoridi 
»nd  booki  under  neit  article. 
_  9ABBATH,  in  the  Hebrew  langiiag*, 
ngnifiet  rett,  and  it  the  lerenih  day  of 
the  week;  a  day  appointed  fur  relieioii* 
duties,  and  a  total  ctb-ulon  fp^m  work,  in 
commemuration  <if  God'a  retting  on  the 
•erenth  day ;  and  likewiae  in  memorial 
of  t<ie  redrmption  of  the  laraelitea  from 
Egyptian  bondage. 

Conceruinp  the  time  when  the  aahbiih 
wai  fint  inaiitiited  there  have  been  diffi-r- 
«m  opinluna  Some  have  maintained  that 
the  aanct.  Real  ion  of  the  aevenlh  day  men- 
tiontd  in  Oen.  ii.  i*  only  there  ipiiken  of 
^  ir|(u4«w,  or  by  aniicipati'.D  i  and  ii  to 
be  untlentood  al  the  nboath  afterwarda 
enjiiined  in  the  wildemeMi  and  that  the 
hiatorian,  writing  after  il  wai  initiluied, 
there  givea  the  rta»*n  of  ita  injiituijon  i 
■nd  [bia  ii  auppnaed  lo  be  the  case,  aa  it 
it  never  mentioned  during  the  painatchal 
age.  But  againat  thiaaenliment  it  il  urged, 
I.  That  it  cannot  be  eanly  auppoaed  thit 
the  inapired  penman  would  have  mention- 
ed the  lanctilicalion  of  the  tevcntb  dny 
•mone  ihe  pnmzval  tnntacliona,  if  auclr 
■anctincaiion  had  not  taken  place  until 
2500  yeara  afterward* —3.  That  conij. 
dering  Adam  wai  rcaiorcd  to  favour 
through  a  Mediator,  and  a  religioiia  aer- 
Tiee  inttiluted,  which  man  waa  required  lo 
obaerve,  in  teitimony  not  nn'.y  of  hi*  de- 

Endence  on  the  Creator,  but  alao  of  his 
th  and  hapr  in  the  promite,  it  aeenu 
feaaonable  that  an  inalitulion  ao  grand  and 
•otenn,  and  ao  ncceaaan  to  the  obiervance 
of  thit  lervieei.thould  be  then  esiitenL— 
3.  That  it  ia  no  proofaminqi 
became  it  ■*  not  mvntioncd 
aiehal  age,  no  more  than  it  it  agi 
cXMtence  from  Howe  to  the  end  of  Da- 
vid^ reign,  wtikdi  waa  near  440  yean.— 


&th 


well  knoirn  aolemnity  nefbre  the  pronrnl- 
gationofUielsw,  Kiod.  xi'i  33.  Furthe 
manner  in  whicli  the  Jeva  kept  it,  and  the 
aKful  coniequencei  of  neglecting  it,  we 
refer  the  reader  lo  the  Old  Teaiament, 
Lev.  zxvi.  34,  35.  Neh.  xiii.  16,  18.  Jer. 
xiii.  31.  Eaet  zi.  1«,  ir.  Numb.  n.  33 
—36. 

Under  the  Chiiitian  ditpenaation,  the 
aabbathis  ahered  fmtn  the  terenth  to  the 
firat  day  of  the  week.  The  argumenta  for 
the  change  are  theae :  1.  Aa  t)ie  aeventh 
day  was  obaerved  by  the  Jewiah  church  in 
memoty  of  thereat  of  Godaflerthe  ivorka 
of  the  creation,  and  their  dellrcrance 
from  Pharuah'a  tyranny,  ao  the  fint  day  of 
the  week  hai  cheofl  been  obaerred  by  the 
Chrittian  church  in  memory  of  Chriat'e 
reiurrection — 3.  Chtiat  made  repeated 
viaita  to  hia  diaciplea  on  that  day. — 3.  it  li 
called  Ihe  Lord'a  day,  Uct.  L  10.— 4.  On 
this  day  the  apoiltea  nere  acaembled, 
when  the  Holy  Ghott  came  down  to  viM- 
biy  upon  them,  to  qualify  Ihim  fnr  the 
convenion  of  the  world.— i  On  ilita  d^ 
we  find  St,  Paul  preaching  at  Troaa,  when 

lie  diaciplea  came  to  break  bmd.^-6. 
The  directions  the  apoitlea  give  to  the 
Chriatiana  plainly  allude  to  their  religioua 
aitemblieton  the  fint  day. — 7.  Pliny  heart 
witneai  of  Ihe  firii  day  of  the  week  beinf 
kepi  at  a  feitiral,  in  honour  of  (he  reaur- 
rectinn  of  Chriat  i  and  the  pr^m  live  Clirit- 
tiana  kept  it  in  the  moil  toltmn  manner. 

Tlieae  argiimentt,  however  are  not  latia- 
factoty  to  a  mo,  and  it  muat  he  ciinfetted 
(hatthrrc  it  no  I.w  in  the  New  TcttamCnt 
concerning  the  firtt  day.  However,  it  maj 
be  obaerved  that  it  <■  not  ao  much  the  pre< 
cite  time  ihai  it  univervaliy  binding,  at 
that  one  day  out  sf  teven  la  to  be  regard- 
ed. "  Aa  it  il  impoaiible,"  tayi  Dr.  Dod* 
dridgc,  *'  cer'aiiily  to  determine  which  it 
the  teventh  day  from  the  creation  i  and  b% 
in  conirquence  of  the  >pherical  form  of  the 
earth,  and  the  abaurdity  of  the  tcheme 
which  tuppoaea  it  one  great  plain,  the 
change  of  place  will  neceaiarily  oceaaion 
aomc  alteration  in  the  lime  of  the  begin- 
ning and  ending  of  any  da^  in  queation,  it 
being  alwayi  al  the  aame  time,  aomewhere 
or  other,  aun  riaing,  and  lun-aetting,  noon 
<nd  mid-night,  it  seema  vety  unieaaonable 
lo  liy  lucn  a  ttreta  upon  the  particular 
da^  at  tome  do.  It  aeema  abundantly  tuf- 
ficient  that  there  be  kiz  da^  of  Ubour 
and  one  of  religious  real,  which  there  will 
be  upon    the  Chriitian   and    ihe    Jewiih 

At  the  tabbatb  it  of  divute  inttitutian 
to  it  it  lo  be  krpt  holy  unto  (he  Lord. 
NumeroUB  have  been  the  dayi  appointed 
by  men  for  religioiu  aervicei  i  Iwt  thete 
are  not  binding  Hcauae  of  hamtn  initito. 
tion.    Not    BO   the  aabbalh.    Henec    the 
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with  a  peculiar  emphasis. — *'  JRenicmber 
that  thou  keep  holy  the  sabbath  day." 
Thia  institution  is  loUe  tu  to  its  ends  :  That 
God  may  be  worshipped  ;  man  instructed : 
nations  benefited ;  and  families  devoted 
to  the  senrice  of  God.  It  is  lasting  as  to  its 
duration.  The  abolition  of  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable ;  unscnptural,  Exod.  xxxi  13  ; 
and  ever}'  way  disadvantageous  to  the 
t>ody«  to  society,  to  the  soul,  and  even  to 
the  brute  creation.  It  is,  however,  awful- 
ly vioUted  by  visiting,  feasting,  indolence, 
bujring  and  selling,  working,  worldly 
amusements,  and  travelling.  *<  Look  into 
the  streets,"  sa3'sbisl:op  Porteus,  '*  on  the 
Lord's  day,  and  s?e  whether  they  convey 
the  idea  ^  a  day  of  rest  Do  not  our  ser- 
vants and  our  cattle  srem  to  be  almost  as 
fully  occupied  on  that  day  as  on  any  other  ? 
And,  as  if  this  was  not  a  sufficient  infringe- 
inent  of  their  rights,  we  contrive  by  need- 
less entertainments  at  home;  and  needless 
journeys  abroad*  which  are  often  by  choice 
and  inc&natiom  reserved  for  this  very  day,  to 
lake  up  all  the  little  remiiningpartof  the  r 
leisure  time.  A  sabbath  day's  journey  was 
among  the  Jews  a  proverbial  expression 
for  a  vexy  short  one ;  among  us  it  can  have 
no  such  meaning  affixed  to  it.  That  day 
seems  to  be  considered  by  too  many  as  set 
apart,  by  divine  and  human  authorit> ,  for 
the  purpose  not  of  rest,  but  of  its  direct  op- 
posite, the  labour  of  travellings  thus  adding 
one  day  more  of  torment  to  those  gene- 
rous but  wretched  animals  whose  services 
they  hire ;  and  who,  being  generally  strain- 
ed beyond  their  strength  the  other  six 
days  of  the  week,  have,  of  all  creature> 
under  heaven,  the  best  and  most  equi- 
table claim  to  suspension  of  labour  on  the 
aeventh." 

These  are  evils  greatly  to  be  lamented  ; 
they  are  an  insult  to  God,  an  injury  to  our 
selves ;  and  an  awful  example  to  our  ser- 
vants, our  children,  and  our  friends.    To 
sanctify  this  day,  wc  should  consider  it,  1. 
A  day  of  rest  g    not  indeed,    to  exclurle 
works  of  mercy  atid  charity,  but  a  cessation  i 
from  all  labour  and  care. — 2.  As  a  day  of ! 
remembrance i    of  creation,    prese- vatif>n,  j 
redemption. — 3.    As  a  day  of  meibtatlon 
juid  prayer,  in  which  we  should  cultivate  | 
communion  with  God,  Rev.  i.  10 — 4.  Asa  ■ 
day  of  public  -worship.  Acts  xx.  7.  John  xx. 
19. — 5.  As  a  day  of  joy.  Is.  Ivi.  2.  Ps.  cxviii. 
24. — 6.  As  a  day  of  praise,  Ps.  cxvi.  12. — 14- 
—7.  As  a  day  of  anticipation  ;  looking  for. 
ward  to  that  holy,  happy,  and  eternal  sab- 
bath, that  remains  for  the  people  of  God. 

See  Chandler^s  two  Sermons  on  the  Sab- 
both,'  Wright  on  the  Sabbath  ;  Watts*  Hoi 
of  Times  and  Places  ;  Ot-ton's  six  Disc,  on 
the  Lorifs  Day  ;  Kennicott's  Ser.  and  Dial 
an  the  Sabbath  /  Bp.  Portais'  Sermons,  ser. 
9.  vol.  i. ;  Watti^  Sermons,  ser.  57'  vol.  i. ; 
S,  PoLmer^s  apology  for  tfte  Christian  Sab- 


bath ;  KenmcoU  on  the  Oblationa  of  Cdn 
andAbekV  184,185. 

8ABKLL1ANS,  a  sect  in  the  third  cen- 
tury that  embmced  the  opinions  of  Sabel- 
lius,  a^ihilosopher  of  E|?>pt,  who  openly 
taught  that  there  is  but  one  person  in  the 
Godhead. 

The  Sabellians  maintained  that  the 
Word  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  only  virtues, 
emanations,  nrfunctioi»sof  the  Deity  ;  and 
held  that  he  who  is  in  heaven  is  the  Father 
of  all  things ;  that  he  descended  into  the 
Virgin,  became  a  child,  and  wati  born  of 
her  as  a  son ;  and  that,  having  accomplish* 
ed  the  mystery  of  our  salvation^  he  diffitsed 
himself  on  the  apostles  in  tongues  ol  fire, 
and  was  then  denominated  the  Holy  Gksa. 
This  they  explained  by  resembling  God 
to  the  sun  ;  the  illuminated  virtue  or  qua- 
lity of  which  was  the  Word,  and  its  w*a-m- 
ing  virtue  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Woid, 
they  taught,  was  darted,  like  a  divine  rsy, 
10  accomplisli  the  work  of  redemption ; 
and  that,  being  reascended  to  heaven,  the 
influences  of  the  Father  were  communica' 
ted  after  a  like  nruinner  to  the  apostles. 

SACUPHORI,  a  denomination  in  the 
^burth  century,  so  called  because  they  al- 
ways went  clothed  in  sackcloth,  aiid  af* 
fected  a  great  deal  of  austerity  and  pe- 
nance. 

SACRAMENT  is  derived  from  the  Litia 
u ord  sacramentum,  which  Rignifies  an  oa'>h, 
particularly  the  oath  t.«ken  by  soldicn  to 
be  true  to  their  country  and  general.— 
'I'he  word  was  adopted,  by  the  writenof 
the  Latin  church,  to  denote  those  on£* 
nances  of  religion  by  which  Chnstiani 
came  under  an  obligation  of  obedience  to 
God,  and  which  obligation,  they  supp.sed 
uas  equully  >acred  with  that  of  an  oatb. 
[See  Vow  ]  Oi  sacramenU,  in  this  sense 
of  the  word.  Protestants  churches  admit 
of  but  two ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  concciTe 
how  a  greater  number  can  be  made  out 
from  Scripture,  if  the  definition  of  afscn- 
me"t  be  just  ^^hich  is  jjiven  by  thechurdi 
of  England.  By  that  church,  the  meaninf 
of  the  word  sacrament  is  declared  to  be 
•*  an  otitward  and  visible  8»gn  of  an  in«rd 
and  spiritual  grace  given  unto  us,  i.rdaJi 
ed  by  Ciirist  himself,  as  u  means  whtrcby 
Wc  receivi?  the  same,  and  a  pli  dge  to  as- 
sure us  thereof." — Accordinff  tothistiefi* 
nition,  baptism  ami  the  Lor-./.s  "jupp  r»rt 
certainly  siicraments  for  each  Ciinsi^ts  of 
an  outwanl  and  visible  sig^i  ot  whi»t  is  l>?* 
lieved  to  be  an  inward  and  spiritual  %tk\i'- 
both  were  ordaioed  by  Christ  himself,  vd 
in  the  rect'ption  of  each  docs  tlie  ChrJ- 
tian  solemnly  devote  himself  to  the  v-t- 
vice  of  his  Divine  Master.  [See  BAm£«. 
and  Lord's  Suppkr«]  The  Ron<aoi«t5, 
however,  add  to  th;s  number  cof^i^matim, 
penance,  extreme  unction^  9rdinatism  aod 
marriage,  holding  in  all  aeven  sacruBtnts 


[See  PopiKT.]  Numcrao*,  howerer,  u 
the  Mcmncntf  of  ilie  Rumifb  church  ire, 
fttecl  Dl'CtiriitianBtprungupin  EngUnd, 
Gtrly  in  the  bal  century,  u'lin  incmucil 
iheir  number.  The  founder  of  Ihii  lecL 
wu  1  Dr.  D<^<ci)n.  According  to  tliew 
men,  evvfy  rile,  »nd  e»er)-  phrat,  in  Ihe 
book  called  tbe  ApttttHcai  CmMtimtimi. 
were  certainljr  in  uie  unong  the  apoailet 
themielvei.  Siill,  however,  ihey  in«ke  > 
diiiinciion-  between  the  greater  and  the 
IcHer aicnmenii.  Thegreaterucninicnu 
are  only  two,  bipiism  and  the  Lord's  nip- 
per. Tbe  triter  are  no  fever  than  icn,  vii. 
■re  belonging  to  hitplaOt,  exordtm.  aitainl- 
ing  nilh  M,  Ihe  iMir  garmatl,  a  itule  ffmlt 
and  lumey,  ind  anaating  villi  chntm  or 
oinimmi.  The  oiher  five  are,  the  tign  of 
tha  CTMi,  impnUitii  efhandt,  uncti'n  «/  the 
tide,  bolt/  trdert,  and  matnmanii  This  lect. 
however,  if  not  eiliiiguiihed,  I*  luppoeed 
to  be  in  ils  last  wane.  Itg  founder  pub- 
lished, in  1748,  bi)  fiill,  tnie,  and  compre. 
henaive  view  of  Christianity,  in  two  cate- 
chisms, ocUvo. 

SACHA.MI^NVARIAVS,  a  grneral 
name  given  for  all  such  u  have  held 
neous  opinions  reipecting  liie  Lord's 
per.  The  term  in  chiefly  apiilied  among 
Catholics,  by  way  of  reproach  to  the 
I^therana,  CkIviribis,  and  other  Frotes- 

SACRIFICE,  an  offering  made  to  God 
on  an  altar,  by  meant  of  a  regular  mini  ' 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  hi*  power, : 
payment  of  bom>|^e.  Sacrince*  (tliough 
the  li-rm  is  lomcumes  uted  tn  compre- 
hend all  ilie  nffehiiga  made  to  God,  or  in 
any  way  ilcvoieil  to  hit  lervice  and  bo. 
nour)  diflt'r  from  mere  oblatiom  in  t!ii«, 
that  in  a  sacrifice  there  is  a  real  destruc- 
tion or  change  of  the  thing  offered  i  where- 
aa  an  oblation  ii  only  ■  iimple  nlTerinr  or 
gift,  without  "any  such  change  at  all:  ilius, 
all  aorta  of  tyihea,  and  first  fruits,  and 
whatever  of  men'a  worldly  substance  is 
eonsecrated  to  God  for  the  aupport  of  \ ' 
worship  and  the  maintensnce  of  hii  min 
ten,  are  ofTerings,  or  oblations  ;  and  (hi 
under  the  Jewish  U«,  were  either  of  liv- 
ing creature^  or  nther  things:  but  i 
fioci,  in  the  more  peculiar  sense  of  the 
term,  were  eiihsr  wholly  or  in  pan  con- 
■umed  by  fire.  They  hive,  by  divinei 
been  divided  inlo  blooily  and  unbloody 
Bloody  sicrilicei  were  made  of  living 
creatures:  unbloody,  oflhe  fruits  of  the 
earth.  They  have  also  been  divided 
txpiatwrg,  impetntiarti,  and  eucAarwEieat 
The  first  kind  wert!  offered  lo  obtain  of 
God  the  forgiveneH  of  sins  i  the  second, 
to  procure  ■ome  favour  i  and  the  third,  to 
expre«  thankfiilnesi  Ibr  (krours  already 
received.  Under  one  or  other  of  thrae 
headi    may  all  aacrilloe*  be  arranged. 
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six  hundred  nnd  silt  j-tf  z  difi^nt  kind*  i 
a  number  lurpaaiing  all  credibility.  Ta- 
nous  bare  been  the  opinions  of  the  learn* 
ed  concerning  the  origin  ef  McriAce*. 
Some  suppose  (hat  ihey  bad  tlieir  origin  in 
iuperatition,  and  were  merely  the  inven- 
liuna  of  men ;  other*,  that  Ihey  originated 
in  the  natural  aentimenta  of  the  namsa 
heart :  other*  imi^ne  that  God,  in  order 
to  prevent  their  bemg  offered  to  idols,  in-  ■ 
traduced  them  into  hi*  aervice,  though  ha 
did  not  approve  of  them  as  good  in  uiem- 
srlvea,  or  as  proper  rite*  of  worship, 
"  But  that  animal  sacrifices,"  says  a  learn- 
ed author,  "  were  not  instituted  bv  man, 
seems  extremely  evident  from  (he  ac- 
knowledged mdvenatitu  at  tbe  practice  > 
trum  the  wonderful  tamenen  of  the  maa- 
n  which  the  whole   world   offered 


the   expiativti 
led  la  be  et 


fected  by  them. 

"  Now  human  reaAn,  even  among  tbe 
t  strenuoua  opponent*  of  the  divine  in* 
tions,  is  allowed  to  be  incapable  of 
pointingout  the  least  natural  fitness  orcoa- 
gniity  between  blood  and  alonement;  be- 
tween killing  of  God's  creatures  and  tlw 
■cceivlng  a  pardon  for  the  violation  of 
rind's  Uw*.  I'hia  consequence  of  sacri- 
fices, when  properly  offered,  was  tbe  inva* 
ri;>ble  opinion  of  the  hcalhena,  but  not  die 
whole  of  their  opinion  in  Ibis  matter  i  for 
tbey  had  also  a  iraititianary  belief  among 
ihcra,  that  tiiese  animal  sacrifice*  were 
ily  expiations,  but  vicarious  commu- 
I,  and  substituted  satitfaetiona  i  and 
they  called  the  animals  so  offered  [their 
''f^X']  Ihe  ransom  of  their  soul*. 
'  But  if  the»  noiioni  are  *o  remote 
from,  nty,  so  contrary  lo,  any  le*iOn  that 
lature  teaches,  aa  they  cpntesacdiy  are, 
low  came  the  whole  world  to  practise  the 
■igho  founded  upon  them  i  It  is  ccitaio 
:hat  the  wisest  Heathens,  P^hagora*, 
Plato,  Foiphyn',  and  others,  *ligtit*d  the 
religion  of  such  sacrifices,  and  wondered 
how  an  institution  so  dismal  (as  it  appear- 
ed  to  tliero,)  and  so  big  trith  abnirditj, 
lid  diffuse  itself  through  the  world.—  . 
advocate  for  the  aufficiency  of  reason 
JTinilall)  Buppoaea  tbe  lAsurdi^  prevailed 
by  degrees  i  and  (be  priests  who  shared 
with  Iheir  gcids,  and  re«rved  the  best 
for  themsrlve*,  had  the  chief  hand  in 
gainful  supetstitioa.  But,  it  may, 
well  be  asked,  who  were  the  priest*  in' tbe 
days  of  Cain  and  Abel?  Or,  what  gain 
could  this  superstition  be  to  them,  wbon 
the  one  give  away  his  fruits^  and  the  other 
bis  inimal  sacrifice,  wtlhuot  being  at  libe^ 
ty  to  taste  the  least  part  of  it  ?  And  it  is 
woKb  remarking,  tnal  what  thb  authot 
wittily  call*  the  fcti  liu,  and  appropriaU* 
to  tbe  priect*^  *PP^  ">  *>■*'  '■*•»  ^ 
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and  the  Mn  and  feet  among  the  Heft- 
thens." 

Dr.  Spencer  observes  [De  Leg.  Heb. 
lib.  iii.  4  2.]  that  **  sacrifices  were  looked 
upon  ngiftg,  and  that  ihe  general  opinion 
was,  thitt  gifts  would  have  tlie  same  ef. 
feet  with  God  as  with  nntn;  would  ap- 

grase  wrath,  conciliate  favour  with  the 
eity,  and  testify  the  gratitude  and  affec- 
tion of  the  sacrificer ;  and  that  from  this 
principle  proceeded  expiatory,  precatory, 
and  eucharistical  ofTerings.  This  is  all 
that  is  pretended  from  natural  light  to 
countenance  this  practice.  But,  how  well 
soever  the  comparison  nuy  be  thought  tn 
bold  between  sacrifices  and  gifts,  yet  the 
opinion  that  sacrifices  would  prevail  with 
God  roust  proceed  from  an  observation 
that  gifts  had  prevailed  wi^h  men ;  an  ob- 
servation  this  which  Cain  and  Abel  had 
l.ttle  opportunity  of  makinjjf.  And  if  the 
coats  of  skin  which  God  directed  Adam 
to  make  were  the'^remain^  of  sacrifiees. 
sure  Adam  could  not  sacrifice  from  this 
observation,  when  there  were  no  subjects 
in  the  world  upon  which  he  could  make 
these  observations."  [Kennicott's  second 
Dissert,  on  the  OflPerings-  of  Cain  and  Abel, 
p.  201,  &c.] 

But  the  grand  objection  to  the  divine 
origin  of  sacrifices  is  drawn  froni  the  scrip- 
tures themselves,  particularly  the  follow- 
ing [Jer.  vii.  22.  23]  *<l  spake  not  to 
your  fathers,  nor  commanded  them,  at  the 
time  that  I  brought  them  out  of  Egypt, 
concerning  the  matters  of  bumt-ofiferings 
or  sacrifices ;  but  only  this  very  thing  com- 
manded 1  them,  saying.  Obey  my  voice^ 
and  I  will  be  yoiir  God^  and  ye  ahull  be  my 
peopleV  The  ingenious  writer  above  re- 
ferred to,  accounts  for  this  passage  [p.  153 
and  2091  by  referring  to  the  transaction  at 
Marah  [Kxod.  xv.  23.  26.]  at  wiiich  time 
God  spake  nothing  concerning  sacrifices : 
it  certainly  cannot  be  intended  to  contra- 
dict the  whole  book  of  Leviticus,  which  is 
full  of  such  appointments.  Another  learn- 
ed author  to  account  for  the  above,  and 
other  similar  passages,  observes,  '*  The 
Jews  were  diligent  m  performing  the  ex- 
ternal services  of  religion ;  in  offering 
prayers,  incense,  sacrifices,  oblations :  but 
these  prayers  were  not  offered  with  faith  ; 
and  their  oblat^ns  were  made  more  fre- 
auently  to  their  idols  than  to  the  God  of 
their  Others.  The  Hebrew  idiom  excludes 
with  a  general  negative,  in  a  comparative 
sense,  one  of  two  objects  opposed  to  one 
another,  thus :  *  I  will  have  mercy  and  not 
sacrifice.'  f  Hosea  vi.  6.]  For  I  spake  not 
to  your  fathers,  nnr  commanded  them, 
concerning  burnt-offerings  or  sacrifices; 


dridge  remarks,  that,  according  to  the 


genius  of  the  Hebrew  language,  one  thinf^ 
seems  to  be  fbrindden,  and  another  oo»« 
manded,  when  the  meaning  only  ia,  that 
the  latter  is  generally  to  be  preferred  to 
the  former.  The  text  before  us  is  a  re« 
markable  instance  of  this;  as  likewise 
Joel  ii.  13.  Matt.  vi.  19,  20.  John  vL  27. 
Luke  xii.  4,  5.  and  Col  iii.  2  And  it  is 
evident  that  Gen.  xlv.  8,  Exod.  xvi.  8r 
John  V.  30.  John  vii.  19.  and  many  other 
passages,  are  to  be  expounded  in  the  same 
comparative  sen^e.  [Paraph,  on  the  New 
Test.  sect.  59.]  So  thst  the  whole  may 
be  resolved  into  the  apophthegm  of  the 
wise  man  [Prov#xxi.  3.]  *•  To  do  justiot 
and  judgfi.ent  is  more  acceptable  to  the 
Lord  than  sacrifice."  See  Kentdcott,  above 
re  ferred  to  ;  Edwards*  Hutory  of  JRedtmp' 
tion,  p.  76,  note;  Outram  de  Sacrifidit: 
lVarburton*t  Divine  Leg.  b.  9.  c.  2 ;  A- 
8ho[i  La-w*9  Theory  of  Beligiotit  p.  50  to 
54 ;  Jenningi'  Jewish  ^nHqvitiett  voL  i.  p* 
26.  28 ;  Fteur^fs  MarmerM  of  the  lorae&tes, 
I  part  iv.  ch  4 ;  M  Ewen  on  the  Tjifpeo. 

SACRILEGK,  the  crime  of  pro&ninr 
sacred  things,  or  things  de^^ea  to  God. 
The  ancient  church  distinguished  semnsl 
sorts  of  sacrilege.  The  first  wa»  the  & 
verting  things  appropriated  to  sacred  pON 
poses  to  other  uses.— 3.  Robbing  the 
gr»vet,  or  defacing  and  spoiling  the  no- 
numents  of  the  dead.— 3.  Those  were  con- 
sidered as  sacrelei^ious  persons  who  d^* 
vered  up  their  Bibles  and  the  sacred  uten- 
sils of  the  church  to  the  Pagans,  in  the 
'.ime  of  the  Dioclesian  persecution.— 4 
Profaning  the  sacraments,  churches,  altvi^ 
&c — 5.  Molesting  or  hindering  a  clergy- 
man in  the  performance  of  his  office.— 6. 
Depriving  men  of  the  use  of  the  scrip- 
tures or  the  sacraments,  particularly  the 
cup  in  the  eucharist.  The  Romish  casuists 
acknowledge  all  these  but  the  last. 

SADDUCEES,  a  famous  sect  among  the 
Jews ;  so  called,  it  is  said,  from  their  foond- 
er,  Sadoc.  It  began  in  the  time  of  Anti- 
gonus,  of  Socho,  president  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim at  Jerusalem,  and  teacher  of  the  hv 
in  the  principal  divinity  school  of  that  city. 
Antigonus  having  often,  in  his  lectures, 
inculcated  to  his  scholars  that  they  oucht 
not  to  serve  God  in  a  servile  manner,  not 
only  out  of  filial  love  and  fear,  two  of  his 
scholars,  Sadoc,  and  Baithus,  thence  infer- 
red that  there  were  no  rewards  at  all  afber 
this  life ;  and,  therefore,  separating  from 
the  school  of  their  master,  they  i  bought  . 
there  was  no  resurrection  nor  future  tUXt, 
neither  angel  nor  spirit.  Blatt.  xzii.  ^ 
Acts  xxiii.  8.  They  seem  to  agree  grest- 
ly  with  the  Epicureans;  differing  how- 
ever in  this,  that,  though  they  denied  a 
future  state,  yet  they  alU>wed  the  power 
of  God  to  create  the  world ;  whereas  the 
followers  of  Epicurus  denied  it.  R  is 
said  also,  that  they  rejected  the  Bihif* 
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noept  the  Pcntiteiicb ;  ilMticd  pKdcctU 
iiktion  ;  and  tuigtit,  tfat*  God  bad  mide 
■Ban  abfolute  inuter  of  all  his  actioni,  witli 
outMiistince  lo  good,  or  reunint  from  evil. 
SAINT,  ■  pcf-on  rminent  for  p'dlincM. 
The  word  i*  K">enlly  sppliid  by  u*  tu 
the  apotilN  and  other  holy  pi^non!-  rnen- 
tkmed  in  tlie  icripture ;  but  the  Knmiinitii 
mtkei  its  •pplicatian  much  moit  esien 
live  i  M,  accordiiw  to  Ibem,  all  wbo  ire 
canonizrd  are  made  iiinti  of  a  bifh  ie- 

SALVATLON  meant  tbe  nfely  or  pre 
semtion  of  any  thing  that  has  been  or  ia 
in  diinKrr  i  but  it  ii  mure  particulnrly  uied 
by  u»  to  ilenote  our  ilelivenince  from  sin 
and  hell,  and  tbe  Rnal  enjoyment  nf  God 
in  a  future  atale,  thtut^b  the  mediation  of 
Jeiua  Chriat.  See  article*  AToNaaairr, 
Vnornniina,  RaeosciuATia>,  KuiaMr- 
Tion,  and  SmcTinc^TiQa. 

SAMARITANS,  an  ancient  aeet  among 
the  Jevi.  whone  origin  wu  in  tbe  time  of 
lung  Rehoboam,  under  wlioae  raign  tbe 
people  of  lanel  were  divided  into  two 
distinci  kingduma,  that  of  Judah  and  that 
of  Urael.  The  capital  of  tbe  kingdom  of 
Itrael  WM  Samariii,  whence  the  liraeliea 
took  the  nime  of  Stimaritan*.  Shalmane. 
•«r,  king  of  An*)  ha,  having  beiiq^  and 
taken  Samaria,  carried  away  all  the  people 
captivei  into  the  rerooieit  parii  of  hiido- 
miniona,  and  filled  their  place  with  B>by~ 
loneani,  Cutheins,  and  other  idolalera 
llieie,  finding  that  they  were  cxpoaed  lo 
wild  beuta,  desired,  ibkt  an  Uraelitiah 
priett  mi^bt  be  tent  among  tliem,  to  in- 
Btrucl  tbem  in  ibe  ancient  religion  anil  cui- 
toma  of  the  land  they  inhabited.  Tbi*  be 
ing  granted  them,  they  were  delivered 
from  the  plague  of  wlldbeaiia,  and  em- 
bnced  the  law  of  Moaea,  with  which,  (h-y 
mixed  a  great  pail  uf  their  ancient  idola- 
try. Upon  the  return  of  the  Jew*  from 
the  Bibyloniah  captiTily,  it  appeara  that 
tiiey  had  entirely  quiited  tbe  wonbip  of 
Ibeir  idola.  But  though  they  were  united 
in  reli|;ion,  they  were  not  lo  in  afTectioti 
with  the  Jewi ;  for  they  employed  vatiouo 
calumniea  and  ttrattgemi  to  hinder  their 
rebuilding  the  temple  ol  Jeruaalem  i  and, 
when  they  could  nnt  prtvaii,  tbey  erected 
a  temple  on  Mount  Geixrim,  m  oppotiiion 
to  ibat  ol  Jenialem.  [See  3  Kingi  ivii. 
Ezra  IT.  r.  *i.]  The  Samaritani  at  preeeni 
are  few  in  number,  but  pretend  to  f^at 
atrictneia  in  their  obaervition  of  the  law  of 
Moaei.— 'They  are  aaid  to  be  acaltcred  , 
•ome  at  Damaacua  tome  at  Gasa,  and  aome 
at  Grand  Cairo  in  E^^pt 

aAUARITAN  fENT.ATEUCtl,  the 
collection  oT  the  Brc  hooka  of  Hoiea,  writ* 
ten  in  Samaritan  or  PlMtnicianchanctera; 
ome,  the  ancient  He 
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teueh  wu  unknown  in  Europe  tiU  tbe  m> 
venteentb  ceriiury,  though  uuoted  by  £»• 
•ebiuB,  Jerome,  Jm;.  Archbiah-ip  Uriier 
wat  the  tint,  or  at  leaat  among  the  fint, 
who  piocured  it  out  of  (be  E*att  to  the 
number  uf  five  or  nz  copies.  FietrodelU. 
Valle  purchaaed  a  very  nett  copy  at  Dk- 
maaciu,  m  I616,  fur  H.  de  Sanii,  then  aat' 
bta-ador  of  Prance  at  Conitantinoplr,  and 
afterwani*  biahnp  of  St.  MaV>.  This  book 
iTBi  presented  to  the  Palhen  of  tbe  Ort- 
t'lry  of  St.  lliiMore,  where,  perlilpi,  it  !■ 
KliH  preserver!  i  and  from  wliicb  father 
Morinus,  in  1633,  printed  the  first  Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch  wKich  atanda  in  Le  Jay*a 
PrilyglDt,  but  more  correctly  in  Walton'a 
from  three  Samaritwi  manuicripia,  which 
belonged  to  Usher.  The  generality  of 
divines  hold,  that  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
leticb,  and  that  of  the  Jews,  are  one  and 
tbe  same  work,  written  in  the  asme  Ian- 
gunge  only  in  different  cbaracten  i  and 
that  the  difierence  between  tbe  two  lext* 
in  owing  to  the  inadvertenev  and  inaccu- 
racy of  transcribera,  or  to  the  tfTectatioa 
of  the  Samaritani,  b^  interpolating  what 
migh'  promote  their  mtereits  and  preten* 
sions;  that  the  two  copies  were  nrgiualljr 
theveiy  aame,  and  that  tbe  addiiioni  were 
afterward*  inserted.  And  in  dti*  respect 
the  Pentateuch  of  tbe  Jewa  must  be  al- 
luwed  the  preference  to  that  of  the  Samft- 
ritanai  wbcreaa  others  prefer  the  Samari- 
tan, sa  an  '>rl)^nal.  preaemd  in  the  nme 
character  and  I  he  aame  condition  in  which 
Muae*  Iprt  it.  The  variationa,  additiom, 
and  tranip'isitiuns  which  sre  found  in  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  are  carefiilly  col- 
lected by  Hottinger,  and  may  be  aeen  on 
cnnfiontinc  the  two  texts  in  tbe  last  vo- 
lume of  tbe  English  Polyglot,  or  by  in- 
specting Kennicoit's  edition  of  tbe  He- 
brew Bible,  where  the  variou*  reading* 
areinaerted.  Some  of  theae  interpolationa 
serve  to  illustrate  the  text ;  others  are  » 
kind  of  paraphrue,  expresajng  at  length 
what  waa  only  hinted  at  in  tbe  original ; 
and  olhen,  agwn,  such  as  favour  their  pre- 
tenuons  against  the  Jews:  namely,  tbe  put- 
ting  Geiinm  Tor  Etui.  Beudea  the  Pen- 
tateuch in  Phcenician  chanMtera,  there  i* 
another  in  the  language  which  wu  apoken 
at  the  time  that  Hanaaaeb,  Rnt  high  priest 
of  the  temple  of  Geriiim,  and  aon-m-law 
nf  Sanballat,  governor  uf  Samaria,  under 
ibe  king  of  Peteia,  took  shelter  among 
the  Samaritani.  Tl-e  language  of  Ihia 
last  ia  a  mixture  of  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and 
Phcinician.  It  is  called  the  Samaritan  ver> 
■ion,  executed  in  favoiu*  of  tboaa  who  did 
nut  understand  pure  Hebrew  i  and  is  a  lU 
teni  tranala'.ion,  eipreiaing  the  ten  word 
for  word. 

SANCTlPlCATlON.thatworkofGod'e 
grace,  Iw  which  we  are  renewed  afker  the 
imace  ot  God,  Kt  apart  for  hii  Kcvice, 
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•ad  enabled  to  die  unto  sin  and  Kve  onto 
righteousneiB.  It  must  be  carefully  con- 
sidered in  a  twofold  liglit.  1.  As  an  in- 
estimable privilege  mnted  us  from  God, 
1  Tbess.  V.  23.— And,  2.  As  an  all-com- 
prehensive duty  required  of  us  by  his  holy 
word,  1  Thess.  iv.  3.  It  is  distinguished 
firom  justification  thus:  Justification  chang- 
eth  our  state  in  law  before  G(id  as  a  Judge ; 
■anctification  chang^th  our  heart  and  life 
before  hiro  as  our  Father.  Justification 
precedes,  and  sanctific&tion  follows,  as  the 
miit  and  evidence  of  it.  The  surety -ripfh- 
teousness  of  Christ  imputed  is  our  justify- 
ing righteousness ;  but  the  g^ace  of  God 
implanted  is  the  matter  of  our  sanctifica- 
tion.  Justification  is  an  act  done  at  once ; 
aanctification  is  a  work  which  is  gradual 
Justification  removes  the  guilt  of  sin  ;  sanc- 
tification  the  power  of  it.  Justification  deli- 
vers us  from  the  avengiog  wrath  ot  God  ; 
sanct  ification  conforms  us  to  his  imag^.  Yet 
justification  and  sanctificaiion  are  insepara- 
bly connected  in  the  promise  of  God,  Rom. 
viii.  28  to  30;  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  Heb. 
▼Ui.  10 ;  in  the  doctrines  and  promises  of 
the  Gospel,  Acts  v.  31 ;  and  in  the  expe- 
rience of  aJl  true  believers,  1  Cor.  vi.  11. 
Sanctification  is,  1  A  tUvine  work,  and  not 
to  be  begun  or  carried  on  by  the  power 
of  man.  Tit.  iii.  5.-2.  A  progretnve  work, 
and  not  perfected  at  once,  Prov.  iv.  18.— 
3.  An  internal  work,  not  consisting  in  ex- 
terna] profession  or  bare  morali'.y,  Psa.  1i. 
6.-4.  A  neceiaary  work;  necessary  as  to 
the  evidence  of  our  slate,  the  honour  of 
our  characters,  the  usefulncKS  of  otir  liv.'s, 
the  happiness  of  our  minds,  ami  the  inter. 
nal  enjoyment  of  God's  presence  in  a  fu- 
ture world,  John  ii..  3.  Heb.  xii.  14.  Sanc- 
tification evidences  itself  by,  1.  A  hjly 
reverence,  Neh.  v.  15.— 2.  Earnest  re- 
gard, Lam.  iii.  24. — 3.  Patient  submission, 
Psa.  xxxix  9.  Hence  Archbishop  Usher 
said  of  it,  **  Sanctification  is  nothing  less 
than  for  a  man  to  be  brought  to  an  entire 
resignation  of  his  will  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  to  live  in  the  offering  up  of  his  soul 
continually  in  the  flames  of  love,  and  as 
a  whole  burnt-offering  to  Christ."— -4.  In- 
creasing hatred  to  sin,  Psa.  cxix.  133.— 5. 
Communion  with  God,  Isa.  xxvi.  8. — 6. 
Delight  in  his  word  and  ordinances,  Psa 
xxvii.  4. — 7,  Humility,  Job.  xlii.  5,  6. — 8. 
Prayer,  Psa.  cix.  4—9.  Holy  confidence, 
Psa.  xxvii.  1. — 10.  Praise.  Psa.  ciii.  1.— 
11.  Uniform  obedience,  John  xv.  8.  See 
Marshall  on  Sanctification  g  Dr.  Oven  on 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  Witni  (Economia,  lib.  iii. 
c.  12  ;  Brovm*s  J^atural  atid  Revealed  The- 
ology^  p.  447;  Ifaieeia*  Sermons,  ser.  11, 12, 
13 ;  Scouffal's  H'orks.  See  articles  Holi- 
KESS,  Works. 

SANCTIONS,  DiviJTE,  are  those  acts  or 
laws  of  the  Supreme  Being  which  render 
any  thing  obligatory.     See  Law. 


S  ANDEMANUNS,  a  sect  that  oiigioi^ 
ed  in  Scotland  4kMit  tlie  year  1728  %  where 
it  is,  at  this  time,  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Glasaites,  after  its  founder,  Mr. 
John  Glass,  who  was  a  minister  of  the  es- 
tablished church  in  that  kingdom;  but 
being  charged  with  a  design  of  subveit- 
ing  Uie  national  covenant,  and  sapping  the 
foundation  of  all  national  establishOAent^ 
by  maintaining  that  the  kinffthm  of  Chit/t 
it  not  of  thi9  roorld.  was  expelled  from  the 
synod  by  the  church  of  Scotland.  His 
sentiments  are  hilly  explained  iu  a  tract, 
published  at  that  time,  entitled,  **  fhe 
Testimony  of  the  King  of  Mar^^**  and 
preserved  in  the  first  volume  of  his  work% 
In  consequence  of  Mr.  Glassf  expukicNi, 
his  adherenLs  formed  themselves  into 
churches,  conformable,  in  their  institoticsi 
and  dtscipline,  to  what  they  apprehended 
to  be  the  plan  of  the  first  churches  re- 
corded in  the  New  Testament.  Soon  af- 
ter the  year  1755,  Mr.  Robert  Sandeman, 
an  elder  in  one  of  these  churches  in  SeoC* 
land,  published  a  series  of  letters  addicsh 
ed  to  Mr.  Hervey,  occasioned  by  hb  Tbe- 
ron  and  Aspasio,  in  which  he  endeavoun 
to  show  that  hio  notion  of  faith  is  contrs* 
dictory  to  the  Scripture  account  of  it,  nd 
could  only  serve  to  lead  men,  professedly 
holding  the  doctrines  called  Calviaiatic, 
to  establish  their  own  righteousness  opoa 
their  frames,  feelings,  and  acts  of  fsitlk 
In  these  letters  Mr.  Sandeman  attemptsto 
rtrove  that  justifyint;  faith  is  no  more  dun 
a  -irnple  heliei  t.«f  tiie  truth,  or  the  divioe 
les'imony  passively  rcceiv«?d  by  the  under- 
!)taM(iing;  :in(l  that  this  divine  testimony 
carries  in  i'.self  siiificient  eround  of  hope 
lo  every  one  who  bolieves  ir,  without  an? 
thing  wrough-  in  us  or  done  by  us,  to  give 
it  a  particular  direction  to  oursehrea. 

Some  of  the  popular  preachers,  as  tbey 
were  called,  had  taught  that  it  was  of  the 
essence  of  faith  to  believe  that  Chriit  is 
ours;  but  Mr.  Sandeman  contended,  thit 
that  which  is  believed  in  true  fsith  is  (k 
tnuK  and  what  would  have  been  the  truth, 
though  we  had  never  believed  it.  Tbey 
dealt  largely  in  calls  and  invitations  to  ie> 
pent  and  believe  in  Christ,  in  order  to  fiv* 
giveness ;  but  he  rejects  the  whole  of 
them,  maintaining  that  the  Giospel  con* 
tained  no  offer  but  that  of  evidence,  and 
that  it  was  mere'y  a  record  or  iesttmnji  to 
be  credited.  They  had  taug'ht  that  thou^ 
acceptance  with  Goil,  which  included  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  was  merely  on  aceoaot 
of  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Cbiiit* 
yet  that  none  was  accepted  of  God,  nor 
forgiven,  till  he  repented  of  his  sin,  so^ 
received  Christ  as  the  only  Saviour :  bat 
he  insists  that  there  is  acceptance  vith 
God  thrugh  Chiist  for  sinners,  while  soch, 
or  before  *'  any  act,  exercise,  or  exeition 
of  their  minds  whatsoever  -y  consequent 
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love."  li  IB  by  this  pauive  beli-f  or  tli 
(ruth  that  »■*,  »ccor.linK  tii  Mr.  Snndewiin, 
■ic  Jiislilred,  and  lliat  bouting  ia  exclu- 
ded. If  any  mc^  eiereile,  op  eieitioTi  of 
the  mind,  vfre  neoasary  to  our  being  ac- 
cepted of  God,  he  cuncelTca  there  would 
be  nrhereof  to  glory;  and  jui' iiicatian  by 
faith  could  not  be  opposed,  as  it  ia  in  Rom 
iv.  4,  5.  to  Jrigtilicattiin  by  «orkB. 

The  authora  to  wbom  Ur.  Sandeman 
refera,  under  the  title  of  **  popular  preach- 
era,"  are  Flavel,  Boston,  Guthrie,  the 
Brvkinea,  lie.  whom  he  hat  treated  with 
acrimony  aiid  contcinpL  "  I  would  be 
far."  aay*  he,  "from  rcfiiNng  even  lo  the 
popular  preacheri  themielrei  uhat  thvj 
ao  much  grud^  to  others— the  brnellt  nf 
the  one  iniiance  uf  a  hardened  »nner 
finding  mercy  m  lait :  fi.r  I  know  of  no 
ainnera  more  hardened,  none  ftrraler  de- 
■troyrtt  of  ma: i kind  than  ihey."  There 
have  not  been  wanting  writera,  however. 
wlio  have  vindicalrd  iheae  miniatem  from 
hii  inveciivea,  and  have  endeavoured  to 
abow  that  Mr.  Sandeman's  notion  of  faith, 
by  excludin{f  all  exercise  or  concurrence 
at'  the  win  mith  the  Goipt-I  vay  iil  salva. 
tion,  confoundi  the  fm'""  "'  '---'-  — -•' 
tbaluf  Chria-iaM,  i.nd  - 
deceive  the  aouU  ot  men 
Obierved,  that  ilinunh  1 
mita  of  ihe  acta  of  ta  th  and  iuve  u  Iruils 
of  believing  the  truth,  yet,  '  nil  hii  godb- 
DCM  coniusting  (us  he  ackn"wlf1gt-»  to 
.  Mr.  Pike)  in  Ine  rt  that  ■olaclijiTtt  re- 
lieved Alia,"  it  amotmta  to  nothing  but 
•elf-love.  And  aa  aelftove  is  a  atranger  to 
•U  Uiote  atrung  affectii-ni  t-xpres^ed  in 
the  cxiith  Paalni  towarda  the  Lw  of  Cod, 
be  cwnot  admit  ot  them  m  the  laTiguage 
ot  a  good  man,  but  applies  the  Hhole 
p-alm  -o  Chriat,  Ihnugh  the  prraon  upeak- 
mg  acknowledge!,  that  "  before  he  wai 
afflcttd,  be  went  astray,"  Olhera  have 
th  'light,  that  from  the  same  principle  it 
were  easy  to  account  for  the  biitemcw, 
pride,  mid  contempt,  which  diatingiiiali 
the  system  ;  for  •elf  love,  aay  lliey,  ia  con- 
aiatent  with  the  greatest  aVL-ruoi  to  all  be- 
ings, divine  or  human,  excepting  so  far : 
tlicy  become  mbiervienl  to  tta. 

The  chief  opinion  andpractict'iln  which 
tliia  sect  diffura  from  other  Chrialianl.  are, 
tlirir  weekly  ud  ml  nil  i  ration  uf  the  Lord'a 
•upper;  their  love  fc:-it»,  ot  whieb  cviry 
member  ii  not  only  allowed  hut  required 
to  partake,  and  which  coniilat  of  lli^ir  di- 
ning tugelher  «t  each  other's  houaea  in 
the  interval  between  the  morning  ami  af. 
temoon  tervicc.  Tlieir  ki»  of  ehsrity 
uaed  on  this  occaaion  at  their  admia^ion  of 
a  new  member,  and  at  other  timet  when 
they  "        ' 
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weekly  collection  before  the  tiord's  nip- 

Kr,  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  iitd  de- 
ying  other  expenacat  mutual  exhorta- 
tion ;  abnlinenee  from  blmd  and  ihinga 
atrangled ;  waihing  each  other'a  feet, 
when,  u  a  deed  of  mercy,  it  might  be  an 
expression  of  love,  the  precept,  concern- 
ing which  as  well  as  other  precepts,  they 
understand  literally :  community  of  goods, 
ao  far  u  that  every  one  ia  to  conaider  all 
ihat  he  hat  in  hia  possetiion  and  power 
liable  to  the  calls  of  the  poor  and  the 
church  :  and  the  unlawfulnna  of  laying 
up  treasures  upon  earth,  by  setting  them 
apart  tor  any  diatant,  future,  and  uncer> 
tain  uie.  They  allow  of  public  and  pri- 
vate dlversiona,  so  far  aa  they  are  uncon- 
nected with  cirrumstunccs  realty  s^nlul  i 
but  apprehending  a  li>t  to  be  tacrrd,  dis> 
approve  of  lotteries,    playing    at  carda, 

They  maintain  a  plurality  of  elders,  pas- 
ITS,  or  bishopa.  In  each  church  i  and  the 
neeeaaily  of  the  presence  of  two  t>lder* 
in  every  act  of  diacipline,  and  at  Ihe  ad- 
niniatration  of  the  Lord'a  supper. 

In  the  choice  of  ihrre  elders,  want  of 
learning  anil  engagement  in  trade  a 


engagement  ii 
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Tituii  i  but  seconil  marriages  disqualify 
'■"'■  the  office  [  and  they  ure  ontained  by 

ver  and  faati:g    impoaitiim  ol'  Iianda, 
giving  the  riK'it  hand  of  feHiWship, 

n  tlicir  discipline  they  arc  ttrict  and 

ere,  and  think  themaclvei  ol)lieed  10 
sepa^  ute  from  Ihe  comrnuninn  and  worship 
oi  all  luch  religirui  societies  aa  appear  lo 
Ihem  not  to  profeai  the  siniple  truih  for 
their  only  ground  of  hope,  and  who  do 
not  wa!k  in  obedience  to  it-  We  shall 
only  add,  that  in  ever)  transaclinn  they 
esteem  unsnimity  to  be  absoliilely  neces- 
•ar^-  GIom/  TeiUiamy  af  lie  King  af 
Marlyri  /  Sandemaa'i  Littert  ni  T%er»n 
and  Jipatia,  Leltfr  11 :  Bachii^  Diicturtt 
en  Fai/h andili  luflimcr,  p.7— 30;  Adaauf 
Viejr  af  ReHgiant  ,■  Beaamg't  JVbivre  md 
Oiaiy  uf  Ihe  Gntpel,  I..oiidon  editioi,,  notes, 
p.  65—135  I  IfularyofDie  Church,  p.  365j 
V.  i.  FuUer',  A-ner*  en  Saiukmamamtm. 

SANIIKDItIM,  a  council  or  atsembly 
of  persons  silting  together  i  the  name 
wherby  the  Jews  called  the  great  coun- 
cil of  the  tuition,  aaaembled  m  an  apart- 
|ment  nf  the  temple  of  Jrruialem,  to  de- 
irrmme  the  most  important  affair*  both 
\  of  cbuTcli  and  "late. 

j  SARADAITES,  wandering  fanatics,  or 
rather  impoatota,  of  the  fourth  century, 
who,  instead  of  pmciiring  a  subsistence  aj 
honest  industry-,  travelled  through  Tarimu 
j  cities  and  provinces,  and  gained  a  mainte- 
:  nance  by  ficlitJotia  miracles,  by  lelline  re- 
lict lo  the  midtitude,  and  other  frauda  of 
'  a  like  nalore. 
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^ufch  of  EnjfUmd  apply  the  term  schism 
to  the  separation  of  the  Presbyterians,  In- 
dcpendenlSy  Anabaptists,  and  Methodists. 
**  The  sin  of  tehitnh'*  says  the  learned 
BUckstone*  **  as  sucb,  is  by  no  means  the 
object  of  temporal  coercion  and  punisb- 
ment^If,  through  weakness  of  intellect, 
through  misdirected  piety,  tlirough  per- 
Terseness  and  acerbity  of  temper,  or 
through  a  prospect  of  secular  advantage 
in  herding  with  a  party,  men  quarrel  with 
the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  the  civil 
magistrate  has  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  un- 
less their  tenets  and  practice  are  such  as 
threaten  ruin  or  disturbance  to  the  state. 
All  persecution  for  diversiiy  of  opin* 
ionS|  however  ridiculous  and  absurd  they 
may  be,  is  contrary  to  every  principle  of 
soimd  policy  and  civil  freedom.  The 
mimes  and  subordination  of  the  clergy,  the 
posture  of  devoiion,  the  materials  and 
colour  of  a  minister's  garment,  the  joining 
in  a  known  or  unknown  form  of  prayer, 
and  other  matters  of  the  same  ktna,'qiust 
be  left  to  the  option  of  every  man**  private 
judgment"  The  following  have  been 
proposed  as  remedies  for  schism.  <*  Be 
disposed  to  support  your  brethren  by  alt 
the  friendly  attentions  in  your  power, 
■peaking  justly  of  tlieir  preaching  and  cha- 
ncter.  Never  withhold  these  proofs  of 
your  brotherly  love,  unless  they  depart 
Irom  the  doctrines  or  spirit  of  the  Goapel. 
—2.  Discountenance  the  silly  reports  you 
may  hear,  to  thr  injury  of  any  ot  your  bre- 
thren. Oppose  backbiting  and  slander  to 
the  utmost. — 3.  Whenever  ai»y  brother  is 
mnking  in  the  esteem  of  his  flock  through 
their  caprice,  perverseness,  or  antinomian- 
ism,  endeavour  to  hold  up  his  hands  and 
his  heart  in  his  work.-~4.  Never  espouse 
the  part  of  the  factious  schismatics,  till  >ou 
liave  heard  your  brother's  account  of  their 
conduct— 5.  In  cases  of  an  open  separation, 
do  not  preach  for  separatists  till  it  be  evi- 
dent that  Giod  is  with  them.  Deie»t  the 
thought  of  wounding  a  brother's  feelings 
through  the  contemptible  influence  of  a 
party  spirit ;  for  through  this  abominable 
principle,  schisms  are  sure  to  be  multipli- 
ed.—o  Let  the  symptoms  of  disease  in  the 
patients,  arouse  the  benevolent  attention 
of  the  phvsicians.  Let  the m  check  the 
firoward,  humble  the  proud,  and  warn 
the  unruly ;  and  many  a  schismatic  dis 
temper  will  receive  timely  cure. — 7.  Lei 
dderly  ministers  and  tutors  of  academies 
pay  more  atten'ion  to  these  things,  m  pro- 
portion as  the  disease  may  prevail ;  for 
much  good  m^iy  be  Hccomplished  by  their 
influence.*'  See  Kitig  on  the  Primitive 
Churchy  p.  152  i  Hnlei  and  Henry  07i 
Scfdtm  i  Dr.  CampbeWt  PreL  DUc.  to  tlie 
ChepeUf  part  3 ;  ffaweit*  appendix  to  the 
firtt  voL  of  Mm  Church  Hittory  g  Archibald 
WCm  View  ofm  Gotpel  Church  /  j9r.  Owfn'« 


Vtewof  the  J^ilahtre  of  Schism  i  BueVs  Ser- 
fMf»,  ser.  6.  on  DivUione. 

SCHISM  BILL.  See  conclusion  of  the 
article  NoxcoirromMisT. 

SCHOLASTIC  DIVINITY,  is  that  part 
or  species  of  divinity  which  clears  and  dis> 
cusses  questions  by  reason  and  argument  i 
in  which  sense  it  stands,  in  some  measure, 
opposed  to  pontive  divinity,  which  is 
founded  on  tlie  authority  of  hithers,  coun- 
cils, 8tc.  The  school  divinity  ia  now  faQeo 
into  contempt,  and  is  scarcely  regarded 
tiny  w|^ere  but  in  some  of  the  uniyersitiesy 
where  they  are  still  by  their  charters 
obliged  to  teach  it. 

SCHOOLMEN,  a  sect  of  men,  in  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centn* 
ries,  who  framed  a  new  sort  of  divinity, 
called  Scholastic  Theology.  [See  last 
article.  ]  Their  divinity  was  founded  upon 
and  conflrmed  by  the  philoaophy  of  Aii^ 
totle,  and  lay,  says  Dr.  Gill,  in  contentioDS 
and  litigious  disputations,  in  thorny  aues- 
tjons  and  subtle  distinctions.  Their  viiok 
scheme  was  chiefly  directed  to  support 
Antichriatianism ;  p  that  by  their  mesns 
Popish  darkness  was  the  more  incrcasedt 
ana  Christian  divinity  almost  banisfaMed  out 
of  the  world. 

'*  Considering  them  as  to  their  metapliy- 
sical  researches,"  says  an  anonymous,  bat 
excellent  writer.  *'  they  fatigued  tbdr 
readers,  in  the  pursuit  of  endless  abatrsc- 
tions  and  distmctions ;  and  their  design 
seems  rather  to  have  been  accurately  to 
arrange  and  define  the  objects  of  thought 
than  to  explore  the  mental  faculties  them- 
selves. The  nature  of  particular  and  uni- 
versal ideas,  time,  space,  infinity,  togetbtf 
with  the  mode  of  existence  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  chiefly  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  mightiest  minds  in  ibe 
middle  ages.  Acute  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  endued  with  a  wonderful  patience  of 
thinking,  they  yet,  by  a  mistaken  direc- 
tion of  their  powers,  wasted  themselves  is 
endless  logomachies,  and  displayed  more 
of  a  teazing  subtlety  tlian  of  philosophioU 
depth.  They  chose  rather  to  strike  into 
the  dark  and  intricate  by-paths  of  mets- 
physical  science,  than  to  pursue  a  career 
of  useful  discovery  (  and  as  their  disqui» 
tions  were  neither  adorned  by  taste,  nor 
reared  on  a  basts  of  extensive  knowledgfi 
they  gradually  fell  into  neglect,  when  just- 
er  views  in  philosophy  made  their  appei^ 
ance.  Sdll  they  will  remain  a  mighty  mo- 
nument of  the  utmost  which  the  mind  of 
man  can  accomplish  in  the  field  of  abstno 
tion.  If  the  metaphysician  does  not  find 
id  the  schoolmen  the  materials  of  his  work, 
he  will  perceive  the  study  of  their  writings 
to  be  of  excellent  beneflt  in  sharpesif^ 
his  tools.  They  will  aid  lib  acutcnes^ 
though  they  may  fail  to  eolaree  his  kaov- 
ledge." 
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Some  of  the  mott  ftmoiu  were,  Dwnu- 
cene,  Linrranc,  P.  Lombud,  Alel.  HrIm, 
BoiWTcnture,  Tliomw  Aquinu,  Du'x  Sco- 
lui,  tind  Dunndui.  GilP^  Btdg  if  lAviratg, 
Pt^acei  Eleclic  Bmm,  fir  hue.  IBOJi 
X.  JtfK^t  Jlinti  >•  a  Ycmig  J*Hiiati,  toL 
ii.n.  26r,268. 

8CORNBK,  one  who  trcati  viy  prnon 
or  thinifwiih  contempt.  "Hedcciiii,"aiy* 
Mr.  Scott,  "  hii  own  undenisnding  rquil 
to  (he  dlKuvery,  invntigition,  ind  even 
coniprchtniioii,  orcveiy  subject :  he  ihcrr- 
fore  reject!  u  filie  »  httcTer  he  cannot 
■ccoant  Tor,  what  hr  findi  coninry  lo  hii 
preconceiveil  •rntimtnit  ind  whit  ii  out 
of  the  reach  ol'  his  reiiont  ■lul,  indeed, 
All  that  tend',  to  eondemn  hii  conduct,  or 
ezpMC  hi*  folly." 

MCOTISTS,  >  leet  of  icbool  divinet  »nd 
jihikMO^en;tiiui  celled  fruratheirfbond- 
eri  J.  bant  Scohii,  a  Scottiib  eordekr, 
who  iMintaified  the  iromaeulale  eoncep- 
tion  Of  Ibe  Virgin,  or  the  ihc  wai  bom 
without  orifinalain,  in  nppoeiiion  toTbo- 
maa  Aqainaa  and  the  Thimiiili. 

SCRIBE.  Thii  word  hai  different  lig. 
niSeitioni  in  icripiiire  1.  A  clerk,  «t 
writer,  or  secretary,  2  Sam.  nii.  17,— '2. 
A  commiiury,  or  muater-ntMier  oT  the 
amy,  3  Chron  xiri,  11.  3  Kinps  xxr.  19. 
— 3.  A  man  of  learninf^,  a  doctor  of  tlie 
law,  I  Chron.  ixrii.  32. 

SCUIPTURE  isa  ward  derived  from  the 
Latin  icriptura,  and  in  ita  original  lenee  ii 
of  the  same  import  with  iwritin^,  ngnifying 
"  any  thinf  written."  II  ii,  however,  com- 
monly uied  to  denote  the  writini;*  of  tlie 
Old  and  New  Teitamenta,  which  are  call- 
ed lonietimFi  the  Seriplurtt,  anmetimes 
the  lacrtil  or  lub/  Scrifihirei,  and  lome- 
timei  catBiticnl  Scriplwe:  Theie  boi>ki 
■re  called  the  Scripturci  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, u  they  are  the  moM  imponant  oF 
all  writinKa.  They  are  laid  lo  be  holy  or 
■acred,  on  account  of  the  ncred  doctrine* 
which  llicy  teach ;  and  they  are  termeil 
canonical,  beeauae,  when  their  number 
And  authenticity  were  atcertained,  (heir 
namei  were  inserted  in  eccleiiaitica]  ca- 
none,  to  diiiinguiah  tliem  from  other 
booki,  which,  lieingof  no  authorilv,  were 
kept  out  of  light,  and  therefore  (tyled  up*. 
eryplial.     See  Arocairni. 

Amonf;  othrr  argiimenli  for  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Scriplurea,  the  fbtlowinu' 
maybe  conaidcred  *«  worthy  of  our  alten- 

"  1,  The  aacred  penmen,  the  pni{dieta 
and  apoatlea,  were  holjr,  eicelleni  men, 
and  ■mevtd  not— arlleia,  illiterate  men,  and 
therefore  could  not,  lay  the  horrible 
acheme  of  deluding  mankind.  The  hope 
oT  f(min  did  not  influence  tliem,  for  Ihi-y 
were  lelf-denying  men,  tbat  left  all  to  fol- 
low a  Haater,  »A*  had  hh  wltrn  ulagliii 
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wai,  Exerpt  a  wanfinatt  all  Uau  he  iat, 
he  ninnM  be  mg  iStdple  — They  were  w 
diaintereated,  that  they  aecured  nolhii^f 
on  earth  but  hunger  and  nikcdneai,  itocka 
and  priions,  racki  and  torture*  i  which, 
indeed,  wai  all  thai  they  coidd  or  did  ex- 
pect, in  conaequenee  of  Chri*t'*  ezpre« 
declarations.  Neither  wu  a  deaire  of  ho> 
nour  the  motive  of  their  action  a  <  for  their 
Lord  himirir  uae  treated  with  the  utmoet 
:nn'emp(,  and  had  more  than  once  anored 
hem  that  they  should  certainly  ahare  the 
lime  fate :  betides,  they  were  humble  men, 
)ot  above  wurkinf;  u  mechanic*,  for  a 
loirae  maintenance  ;  and  ao  little  denrous 
of  human  regatd,  that  thnr  eipnied  lo 
the  world  the  meanneas  of  their  birth  aitd 


•candaloua  falla.  Add 
were  ao  many,  and  lived  at  auch  diitanee 
of  time  and  place  Ihnn  each  other,  that, 
had  they  been  impoateti,  it  would  hare 
been  impncticahle  for  them  to  conlrirft 
and  carry  nn  •  lorrery  without  being  de- 
tected. And,  aa  they  neither  would  nor 
could  deceive  the  world,  to  they  neither 
could  nor  would  be  deceived  ihemselTei; 
tor  tliey  were  days,  months,  and  years,  eye 
mid  ear-witneaaci  of  the  things  which  they 
relute ;  and,  when  they  had  not  the  fuHeat 
evidence  of  important  facts,  they  inaisted 
upon  ntiw  proofa,  ind  even  upon  lensible 
demonstration*:  as,  for  inslnnce,  Thoma^ 
in  the  matter  of  iiur  Lord's  resunectian, 
John  XX.  3S ;  and,  to  leave  us  no  room  to 
iinettion  their  lincerity,  moat  of  them  joy- 
liilly  teated  the  truth  of  ilieir  doctnnea 
with  their  own  blood.  Did  so  miny  and 
lueh  marks  of  *eracily  ever  meet  in  any 
otller  autliora  > 

"  a.  But  even  while  they  lived,  they 
confirmed  their  testimony  by  a  variety  of 
'iracleswrouftht  in  divert  placet,  andbr 

lumber  of  years;  sometime*  before  Ihou- 

ndii  of  llieir  enemies,  aa  the  miracle*  of 
(Jhriit  and  his  disciples  i  sometimes  before 
hundreds  of  thouund*,  a*  those  of  Moeea, 
(See  MiaicLi.) 

"3,  Reason  itself  dictates,  that  nothing 
but  the  plainest  mailer  of  fkct  ciuld  in- 
duce to  many  thousand!  of  prejudiced  and 
persecuting  Jews  to  embrace  the  hum- 
bling, self-denying  doctrine  of  ihe  croii, 
which  ihey  to  much  detpited  and  abhor- 
red. Nothing  but  the  clearest  evidenea 
arising  from  undoubted  truth,  could  mak« 
ntultitudet  of  lawleti,  luinrious  heathen* 
receive,  follow,  and  transmit  to  posterity, 
the  doctrine  and  writings  of  the  apostles  i 
especially  at  a  time  when  the  vanity  of 
their  pretension*  lo  miracirt  and  the  gift 
of  tongues,  could  be  to  easily  discovered, 
had  thry  bren  imposters)  and  when  the 
profeasion  nfChrittianity  expoeed  pertoni 
of  all  tankt  lo  the  grealett  contempt  Hid 
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"  4.  When  the  auilientlcliy  of  ihe  mira- 
cles was  attested  by  thousands  of  living 
witnesses^  religious  riteb  were  instituted 
and  performed  by  hundreds  of  tliousands, 
agreeable  to  Scripture  injunctions,  in  or- 
der to  perpetuate  tliat  »utl>enticity  :  and 
these  solemn  ceremoniei  have  ever  since 
been  kept  up  in  all  pans  of  the  world  :  the 
Pomover  by  the  Jews,  in  rcmeoibrance  of 
Mosea^  mincles  in  Egypt ;  and  the  Eucha' 
n'f/  by  Christians,  as  u  memorial  ot  Christ's 
death,  aad  the  miracles  that  accompanied 
it,  some  of  which  are  recorded  by  Plilegon 
the  Trallian,  a  heathen  liisturian. 

"  5.  The  Scriptures  have  not  only  the 
external  sanction  of  miracles,  but  the 
eternal  stamp  of  the  Omniscient  God  by  a 
▼ariety  of  prophecies,  some  of  which  have 
already  been  most  exactly  confirmed  by 
the  event  predicted.    (Sec  PaorHscT.) 

*<  6.  The  scattered,  despised  people,  ihe 
Jews,  the  irteconcileable  enemies  of  the 
Christians,  keep  with  amasing  care  the 
Old  Testament,  full  of  the  prophetic  histo- 
id of  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  that  means  af- 
ford the  worM  a  striking  proof  that  the 
New  Testament  is  true ;  and  Christians,  in 
their  turn,  show  that  the  Old  Testament 
is  abundantlv  confirmed  and  explained  by 
the  New.    (See  Jiws,  S  4.) 

*'  7.  To  say  notJiing  of  the  harmony,  ve- 
nerable antiquity,  and  wonderful  preser- 
▼ation  of  those  books,  some  of  which  are 
by  far  the  moit  ancient  in  the  world ;  to 
pass  over  the  inimitable  simplicity  and 
true  sublimity  of  their  style ;  tlie  testimony 
of  the  fathers  and  the  primitive  Christiann: 
they  carr>'  with  them  such  characters  of 
truUi,  as  command  the  respect  of  every 
unpreiudiccd  reader. 

••  They  open  to  us  the  mystery  of  tlie 
creation ;  the  nature  of  G(kI,  angels,  and 
roan ;  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  the  end 
for  which  we  were  made :  the  origin  and 
connexion  of  moral  and  natural  evil ;  the 
vanity  of  this  world,  and  the  glcry  of  the 
next    There  we  see  inspired  slicpherds, 
tradesmen,  and  fishermen,  surpassing  as 
much  the  greatest  philosophers,  as  these 
did  the  herd  of  mankind  both  in  meekness 
of  wisdom,  and  sublimity  of  doctrine. — 
There  we  admire  the  purest  morality  in 
the  world,  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of 
sound  reason,  confirmed  by  the  witness 
which  God  has  pUced  for  himself  in  our 
breast,  and  exemplified  in  the  lives  of  men 
of  like  passions  with  ourselves.— -There 
we  discover  a  vein  of  ecclesiastical  history 
and  theological  truth  consistently  running 
through  a  collection  of  sixty.six  different 
books,  written  by  various  authors  in  dif- 
ferent languages,  during  tlie  space  of  above 
1500  years.-— There  wc  find,  as  in  a  deep 
and  pure  spring,  all  the  genuine  drops  and 
•treams  of  spiritual  knowledge  which  can 
possibly  be  met  with  in  the  largest  libra- 


ries.— There  the  workings  of  the  human 
heart  are  described  in  a  manner  that  dc> 
monstrate  the  inspiration  of  the  Searcher 
of  Hearts. — lliere  we  have  a  particular 
account  of  all  our  spiritual  maladies,  with 
their  various  symptoms  and  the  method 
of  a  certain  cure ;  a  cure  thut  has  been 
witnesaed  by  multitudes  of  martyrs  and 
departed  saints,  and  is  now  enjoyed  by 
thousands  of  good  men,  who  would  sc- 
count  it  an  honour  to  seal  the  truth  of  tlie 
Scriptures  with  their  own  blood. — 'I'here 
you  meet  with  the  noblest  alraina  of  peni- 
tential and  joyous  devotion,  adapted  to  the 
dispositions  and  states  of  all  travellei^  tu 
Sion.— And  there  you  read  those  awful 
threatenings  and  cheering  promises  trbich 
are  daily  fulfilled  in  the  consciences  uf 
men,  to  the  admiration  of  believertv  and 
the  astonishment  uf  attentive  infidels. 

*'i8.  The  wonderful  efficacy  of  the  Scrip, 
turet  is  another  proof  that  they  are  of  God. 
When  they  are  faithfully  opened  by  his 
ministers,  and  powerfully  applied  by  hii 
Spirit,  they  -wound  and  heal^  they  kill  md 
mate  alive  i  they  alarm  the  carelm,  direct 
the  lost,  aupport  the  tempted,  atrengtbcn 
the  weidc,  comfort  mourners,  and  nourish 
pious  souls. 

**  9.  To  conclude :  It  is  exceedingly  re- 
markable,  that  the  more  humble  and  holy 
people  are,  the  more  they  read  admire, 
and  value  the  Scriptures :  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  more  self-conceited,  worldly- 
minded,  and  wicked,  the  mare  they  ne- 
glect, despite,  and  asperse  them. 

"As  for  the  objections  which  are  raised 
against  their  perspicuity  and  cunsistencr, 
those  who  are  both  pious  and  learned, 
know  that  they  are  generJIy  fiiunded  on 
prepossession,  and  the  want  of  ijnder»tuid- 
ingin  spiritual  thinga;  nr  on  our  ignonnce 
of  several  customs,  idioms,  and  circum- 
stances, whicli  were  perfectly  known  when 
those  books  were  written.  Frequently, 
also,  the  immaterial  error  arises  mereiv 
from  a  wrong  punctuation,  or  a  misUke  Jf 
copiem,  printers,  or  tranalators  ;  as  tlie 
daily  discovery  of  pious  critics,  and  infpe- 
nious  confessions  of  unprejudiced  inqai- 
rers,  abundantly  prove.*' 

To  understand  the  Scriptures,  says  Dr. 
Campbell,  we  should,  1,  c;ct  acquainted 
with  each  writer's  style. — 2.  Inquire  care- 
fully into  the  character,  the  situation,  srJ 
the  office  of  the  writer;  the  time,  the 
place,  the  occasion  of  his  writing ;  and  tbs 
people  for  whose  immediate  use  he  orifp- 
nally  intended  his  work. — 3.  Consider  the 
principal  scope  of  the  book,  and  the  parti- 
culars chiefly  observable  in  the  method  l-r 
which  the  writer  has  purposed  to  execute 
his  design. — 4.  Where  the  plira^e  it  ob- 
scure,  the  context  must  be  consuhrJ. 
This,  however,  will  not  alwavs  awwer— 
5.  If  it  do  not,  consider  whether  the  phrssc 
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fceaiijraftliewriter'ipceuliirttieti  ir«o, 
it  muit  be  inauircd  wliftt  ■■  the  iccepta- 
lion  in  which  he  employ*  it  in  other  pliers. 
— 6.  IF  thii  be  not  Mifficlent,  recoursr 
•bould  be  had  to  the  parallel  paauges,  if 
there  faeanytueh,  in  the  other  aacrcdwri- 
tCTa.--7.  If  thii  throwi  no  li^t,  connilt 
the  New  TeataiD'  nt  an<1  ihu  SaplusKint, 
where  the  word  ma)  ''C  uud. — t).  If  tlie 
term  be  only  once  u*.  d  in  Scripturr,  theti 
recur  to  tlie  ordinary  icceplalion  of  ihe 
leiai  in  claiaical  authnn. — 9.  Soraetlniei 
reference  may  be  h>d  to  the  fathera.— lU. 
The  andent  renion,  aa  well  aa  mmlcrn 
acholiaata,  annotnton,  uifl  tranaUton,  may 
be  con*ultcd.~-lt  Tlie  anato^' of  faith, 
and  the  etyinology  of  the  word,  muit  be 


eceuary  iii*citce. 
cmMtaBce,**  v  a  wmtor  obacrvei,  "  why 
thia  ahould  be  attended  to  in  congre|;i- 
tiona  ia,  that  numbera  of  the  faeairra,  in 
mwiy  placca,  cannot  read  them  themaelvra, 
and  not  a  faw  of  them  never  hear  thrn 
lead  in  tJie  hmiliea  where  they  rtnde. 
ia  atrange  thit  thia  haa  nut  long  ago  atnick 
evety  peraon  of  the  leaat  rcfleci' 
mirchiirchea,Bndcapecia1ly  the 
aa  a  moat  eoncltisive  and  irrciiatibic 
ment  far  the  adoption  of  lliii  practii 

"It  aurcly  would  be  better  to  abridge 
the  preachinfr  and  iin(>ing,  and  even  the 
/>roser»,toone  halfof  their  length  or  mi — 
than  to  neglect  the  public  reading;  of 


H  and  obiervationa,  and  let 
the  reader  j II il|;e  and  determine  the  caat, 
or  the  matter,  for  lumiclf. 

"  itfineinber  that  God  no  Moner  cauaed 
wiy  pitt  of  hii  will,  or  irnrd,  to  be  vHiien, 
than  be  aiao  commanded  the  aame  to  be 
itad,  not  only  iii  the  family,  but  alio  in  the 
congregation,  and  that  even  when  all  lira- 
«I  were  aaembled  together  (the  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  and  even  the  (trangeri 
that  were  within  their gatea:)andtlie end 
was,  that  they  might  bar,  and  that  they 
might  lean,  and^ar  the  Loi^l  their  God, 
ana  lifrte  fi  ila  all  iMc  wrdt  tf  hit  lav, 
Deut.  mi.  13. 

"  Afterward,  when  tjpuigigva  were 
erected  in  the  land  of  laracl,  that  the  peo- 
ple might  even  Sabbath  meet  to  wonhtn 
<iod,  it  ia  well  known  that  the  public  read- 
ing of  the  Seripitire  wuamaintnrtofthe 
■errice  there  neribrmrd  i  to  much  ao,  that 
no  Icai  than  tfiKe-burtha  of  the  lime  wti 
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and  espBunding  the  aeriptuKi.  Eventbe 
prayera  and  aonga  uied  on  thoae  occarion^ 
appear  to  have  been  all  luluerrient  to  that 
particiiUr  and  principal  employment  or 
aervice,  Ihi  rrading  tf  l/ie  lam. 

"This  work,  or  practice,  of  reading  the 
Scripture  in  the  cungrrgation,  i*  wirrant- 
ed  and  rceommenilrd  in  ihe  New  Teita. 
ment,  aa  well  aa  in  the  Old.  Aa  Chrittiani, 
it  ii  fii  and  neceaiiry  that  we  ahould  firat 
of  all  'sat  Miita  Jciat,  who  ii  the  author 
and  finiiher  ufoar  laitb.  Hia  CKample,  u 
well  aa  hia  precepts,  ia  fiill  of  preciniii  and 
m'lit  important  initnictinn  i  and  it  if  ■  re- 
markable circumitance,  which  ought  ne< 
vcr  to  br  furrrolten,  that  he  bejan  Ai'f  fiat- 
lie  ma'niilry,  in  the  aynagnguc  ot  Nuareth, 
Aji  rtutliHf  a  fiinion  tf  Seripture  out  of  tlie 
hook  of  the  prophet  luiali;  Luke  iv.  IS- 
IS. Thia  alone,  one  would  think,  might 
he  deemed  quite  aufficient  to  juatifyMie 
practice  among  hia  diaciplei,  through  all 
Mceeeding  a^ct,  and  even  inapire  them 
with  aeal  for  ita  conatant  obaemnce. 

"  The  apoitle  Paul,  in  pcuniing  out  to 
Timothy  ha  miniiterial  iluiiea,  particular- 
ly mention!  rtviUng,  1  Tim.  iv.  13.  Gin 
allauJatict  (taya  he)  (i  rraSnff,  It  exhtrta- 
titn,  la  iheiriHt,  endently  diaiingtiiahing 
reaiiing  aa  onn  of  the  public  dutiea  inciii^ 
bent  upon  'i'imuthy.  There  can  be  no 
reuon  for  icpiraling  tlioe  three,  aa  if  the 
former  wa*  only  a  private  duty,  and  the 
olhen  public  oiiea:  Ihc  mnit  natural  and 
eonatalent  lilea  in,  ihm  they  were  all  three 
public  dntien  i  and  that  Ihr  trading  here 
Hpaken  of,  waa  no  oilier  than  the  reading 
<'t'  itie  Scripture*  in  tlioae  UinMian  ataem< 
Uiea  where  I'imothy  wan  concerned,  and 
which  the  apottle  wiulil  have  him  by  nn 
means  tn  nef^lecl.  If  the  public  reading 
uf  the  Scripiiirei  u'a*  «u  necciaary  and 
impartant  in  those  rc-ligious  asiemhlies 
KhiihhadTimotliy  fur  (heir  minister,  how 
much  more  muHt  it  he  in  our  asiemblies, 
anil  even  in  those  which  enjoy  the  Uboura 
of  our  moat  able  and  eminent  miniatcra!" 

On  the  aubject  of  Ihc  Scriptum,  we 
muvt  refer  the  reader  to  the  article*  lli- 
HLi,  CinDK,  lii*piiiiTina,  PaorRaci,  and 
KivcLiTTOX.  See  alto,  Brtan't  htrvbic- 
lien  tt  hif  Bible  ;  Dr.  CampUIPi  FrrlM. 
naru  Ihaerlalimt  It  Ai'i  '/VandiKi'aR  •/  tim 
Gvfitlt ,  Flelcka't  Appeal ;  /Hmtn't  CrM' 
cal  lliiltryfthe  (MandA'em  'I'tlamnti 
ftttm-aldt  .trgnmmtt  »f  llu  Htekt  anil 
Vlianulert  ofltai  (Hil  and  JVirw  Trilamml  / 
CniH't  SehelaMic  /BtlTg  of  the  Vaittn  a/ 
.Seri/Hurr I  ll'aidm'i  Hgiilfm  tf  Ne\raleil 
HrlifHH  t  WrlTe  Oetifrapks  tfthe  IHd  and 
AVw  Tftlament .-  7V  Utr  of  Sacred  Ni- 
larf,  H/trciallii  ni  illiulraling  and  ctnfi'miaf 
ihr  Dttlrtiiraf  Knrlaliini.bif  Itr.  Jamlftcni 
Dick  «i  /mpiralimt  I  Bl.ickirell'i  .Saeml 
Cliiuiri  1  JUuhaeTt  litlrflncHvi  It  llir  ,\>» 
T^lamml.-  Mohiittl'r  S-ih^m-  and  BeatiH- 
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/itl  of  the  Scripluret ;  Ihoigh^t  Ditterta- 
fton  on  the  Poetry,  Hiotory,  and  Eloquence 
9/  the  Bible,-  Edwardo  on  the  jiuthbrity. 
Style,  and  Perfections  of  Scripture  ,•  Stack 
hnute'o  History  of  the  Bible ;  KennicotCo 
State  of  the  Hebre-w  Text ;  Jones  oh  the  Fi- 
gurative Lanervnge  of  Scripture  f  and  books 
under  articles  Bible,  Conxestakt,  Chbib- 
TiAHiTT,  and  Rbtelation. 

SKCP.UKliS.  a  numerous  body  of  Pres. 
bytcrians    m   Scotland,   who   have   with 
drawn  from  the  communion  of  the  esia- 
blinlied  church. 

In  1732,  msre  than  forty  ministers  pre- 
HCfited  an  addr^'ss  to  the  general  assem- 
bly, specifying,  in  a  variety  of  instances, 
what  f  hey  considered  to  be  great  defc- 
ti  n-  from  the  established  constitution  of 
tie  church,  and  ciav>nga  redress  of'thi  se 
grievances.   A  petition  to  the  same  cfii  ct, 
subscribed  by  several  iHindreds  of  elder* 
and  private  CliriHtians,  was  offered  it  the 
!^ame  time :   but   the  as^^rmbly  refused  u 
hearing  to  both,  and  enacted,  that  theelec> 
lion  of  ministers  to  vacant  charges,  where 
an    accepted  presentation  did  not  take 
place,  should  be  competent  only  to  a  con- 
junct meeting  of  elders  and  heritors,  being 
Protestants.    To  this  act  many  object! r>nH 
were  made  by  numbers  of  ministers  Hn;'. 
private   Christians.     They  asserted,    ha- 
more  than  thirty  to  one  m  every  parish 
were  not  possessed  of  lat'ded  properi\, 
and  were,  on  th^t  account,  deprived  of 
what  they  deemed  their  natural  right  to 
choose  their  own  pastors.   It  was  also  said, 
that  this  act  was  extremely  prejudicial  to 
the  honour  and  interest  of  the  church,  :<s 
well  as  to  :lie  cdific.ition  of  the  people; 
and,  in  fine,  that  it  v^as  directly  contr;tr>"  to 
the  appointment  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
practice  of  the  apostlej*,  when  they  filled 
up  the  first  vacancy  in  the  apostolic  col- 
lege, and  appointed  the  election  nf  deacons 
and  eiders  in  tiie  primitive  church    Many 
of  those  also  who  were  thought  to  be  the 
best  friends  of  the  church,  eipressed  their 
fcurs,  that  this  act  would  have  a  tendency 
to  overturn  the  ecclesiastical  constitution 
which  was  established  at  the  revolution. 

Mr.  Ebenezer  Erskiiie,  minister  at  Stir- 
ling, disunguishcd  himself  by  a  hold  and 
determined  opposition  to  the  measures  of 
the  assembly  in  1732.  Being  at  that  time 
moderator  of  the  synod  of  Perth  and  Stir- 
ling, he  opened  the  meeting  at  Penh  with 
a  sermon  from  Psalm  czviii.  22.  "  The 
stone  which  the  builders  rejected,  is  be- 
come the  head  of  the  comer."  In  the 
course  of  his  sermon,  he  remonstrated 
with  no  small  degree  of  freedom  agains! 
the  act  of  the  preceding  assembly,  with 
regard  to  the  settlement  of  minister- ; 
and  alleged  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
word  of  God  and  the  established  constitu- 
tion of  the  church.    A  formal  complaint 


was  lodged  against  him  for  utteiing  seve- 
ral offensive  exprensions  in  hit  sermon  be- 
fore the  synod.     Many  of  the  membeis 
declared  that  they  heaitl  hini  utter  nothmg 
but  sound  and  seasonable  doctrine;  but 
bis  accusers,  insisting  on  their  complaiiit, 
btained  an  appointment  of  committee  of 
syniKl  to  collect  what  were  called  the  of- 
fensive expressions,  and  to  lay  them  befne 
the  next  diet  in  writing.    This  was  done 
accordingly;  and  Mr.  Erskine  gave  'm\u 
answers  to  every  article  of  the  compUint 
After  three  days*  warm  reasoninf^  on  this 
affair,  the  synod,  by  a  majority  of  Hx,  fbund 
him  censurable ;  against  which  sentence 
he  protected,  and  appealed  to  the  next 
general  assembly.     When  tlie   assembly 
met  n  May  17  )3,  it  affirmed  the  sentence 
of  the  synod,  and  apponted  Mr.  Bnlone 
t    be  rebuked  and  admoniahrd  from  the 
chair.    Upon  which  ht  protested,  thstsi 
the  asseoibly  had  f»und  him  censonUe^ 
and  had  rebuked  him  for  doine  what  be 
conceived  to  be  agreeable  to  the  wofd  of 
Gftd  and  the  standards  of  the  church,  ke 
should  be  at  liberty  to  preach  the  mm 
truths,  and  to  testify  against  the  same  or 
similar  evils,  on  every  proper  occssios. 
To  this  protest  Messrs.  William  Wilsos, 
minister  at  Perth,   Alexander  MoncrieC 
minister  at  Abernethy,  and  James  F^sfaer, 
minister  at  Kinclaven,  gave  in  a  written 
adherence,  under  the  form  of  instrument; 
and  these  four  withdrew,  intending  to  re- 
turn to  their  respective  charges,  and  set 
agreeably  to  their  protest  whenever  th^ 
should  have  an  opportunity.     Had  the  b- 
fair  rested  here,  there  never  would  have 
been  a  secession  ;  but  the  assembly  resol- 
ving to  carry  the  process,  cited  them,  by 
their  oBicer,  to  compear  next  day.    They 
obeyed  the  citation  ;  and  a  committee  wti 
appomted  to  retire  with  them,  in  order  to 
persuade  them  to  withdraw  their  protest, 
rhe  committee  having  reported  that  they 
stiil  adhered  to  their  protest,  the  assembly 
ordered  them  to  appear  before  the  cosi- 
mission  in  August  following,   and  retnct 
tluir  protest;  and.  if  they  should  notcofli* 
[>ly  and  testify  their  sorrow  for  their  coo- 
duct,  the  commission  was  empowered  to 
suspend  them  from  the  exercise  of  their 
ministry,  with  certification  that,  if  tbef 
should  act  contrary  to  the  said  sentence, 
the  commission  should  proceed  to  a  higber 
censure. 

Tiie  commission  met  in  August  sccotd- 
ingly  ;  and  the  four  ministers,  still  adb^ 
ring  to  their  protest,  were  suspended  from 
the  exercise  of  their  office,  and  cited  to 
the  next  meeting  of  the  commission  in  So- 
vember  following.  From  this  sentence ie» 
veral  ministers  and  elders,  members  of  the 
i^ammission,  dissented.  The  commiwoo 
met  in  November,  and  the  suspended  mi- 
nisters compearcit    Addresses,  reprcsen- 
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tKtiont,  and  letten  fnim  levend  lynndi 
anil  prckbyteriei,  relative  to  ilu  huiiiiris 
imw  be  lure  the  com  minion,  were  receivri< 
and  r«*il,  I'he  synoJB  uf  l>umrrirs,  klur 
rvf,  Rom,  Angiu,  ind  Mesnii,  Pcrtli  anil 
Slirlinf^,  craved  that  the  commiuinn  wuulil 
deUj  proceeding  to  a  liif^lier  ceniure.  The 
Vfnodt  of  Uillowny  md  Fife,  us  alio  the 
preibjlcry  of  Doniocli,  adilresned  tlie 
Goaunia^ion  (iir  lenity,  ten(lern<.-M,  anJ  for- 
bearance towards  the  nuipeiiiled  nilnis- 
ten  t  and  the  preaby tery  (^  Abenleeii  re- 
preienied,  that,  in  their  jiid);mcni,  the 
•enlence  of  luipenolon  inflicled  on  the 
afuRsaid  miniatc^rs  uni  too  liigh,  and  tliat 
it  wa*  a  itretcli  of  ecclesiastical  lutborily 
Many  member)  of  the  conimiMiiin  reai'in- 
cd  in  the  name  masner,  and  allr^d,  that 
the  act  and  lenience  of  last  ai«ein(>l^  did 
not  oblige  them  to  proceed  to  a  higher 
censure  at  thia  meeting  of  (he  commiwion. 
The  qiiettion,  however,  wai  put, — Pro- 
ceed to  a  higher  eennurc  or  not  I  and  the 
Totea  being  numbered,  were  found  equal 
Dn  bnth  aidei ;  upon  which  Mr.  John  Gol- 
dic,  the  moderator,  gave  hia  casting  vote  to 
proceed  to  a  Jtigher  crniure ;  which  standi 
in  tbeir  minutes  in  tlieae  words : — "  The 
comiBiMion  did  and  hereby  do  looae  the 
Mlaiion  of  Mr.  Ebenczf  r  Ertkine,  minia- 
tcr  at  Stirling,  Mr.  William  Wilson,  mi. 
niater  at  Perth,  Mr.  Alexander  Muncrief, 
ininiater  at  Abemethy,  and  Ur,  Jamei 
Ksbcr,  minister  at  Kinclivm,  in  tiieir  re- 
■pectiTe  charf^s,  and  declare  thrm  no 
longer  minislcra  of  this  church  ;  and  ilo 
hereby  prohibi I  all  rainiaieri  of  thii  cli>irch 
to  employ  them,  or  any  of  them,  in  any 
Biiniilerial  function.  And  liic  commistiim 
do  declare  the  churches  of  the  aaid  minis- 
ten  vacant  from  and  after  the  date  of  this 


Tbit  sentence  being  intimated  to  them, 
they  proicated  thM  their  ministerial 
office  and  relation  to  their  respective 
charges  sliould  be  held  m  valid  a*  if  no 
■uch  lenience  had  passed)  and  thit  they 
were  now  obliged  to  make  a  tcenitn  from 
the  prevailing  party  in  the  eccleiiutical 
court*  i  and  that  it  shall  be  lawful  and 
wartantable  for  tliem  to  preach  the  Go*. 
pel,  and  discharge  every  branch  of  the 
paltonl  office,  according  to  the  word  of 
God.  and  the  esublislied  principles  .f  the 
church  of  Scollind.  .Mr.  Ralph  ErBliinc, 
Btiniiter  at  Dunfermline,  Jlr.  Thom.is 
Uair,  miniiter  at  Orwel,  Mr.  John  M-U- 
rcn.  minister  at  Edinbuigli,  Mr.  John  Cur- 
rie,  minister  st  Ringiassie,  Mr.  James 
Wardlaw,  minister  at  Dunfermline,  anil 
Mr.  Thomas  Nairn,  tninlaler  at  Abbotaliall, 
protested  against  the  sentence  of  the  coro- 
wwon,  and  that  it  ahould  be  lawful  lor 
them  to  complaia  of  it  to  any  lubaequeni 
general  aasembly  of  the  chunh. 

The  Mceiiiin)  propcrij  — 
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this  date.  And,  accordingly,  tbeejectei 
mjnistera  declared  in  tbeir  protest,  that 
'IV  laid  under  the  dinu^eeable  ne< 
il'neeedlng,  notfrom  the prindplef 
ititution  of  tlic  cliureh  of  Scotland, 
:h,  they  said,  they  sieadfiutly  ad- 
>ut  from  the  present  church-courts, 

»n.  The  aaaenibly,  hiiwuer, 
whieh  met  in  May.  173*,  did  so  far  modify 
the  above  sc^ntence,  llul  tliry  i  nipuwcred 
the  synod  of  Perth  anil  Stirling  to  receive 
the  ejected  ministiTs  into  the  communion 
■  the  ciiurch,  and  restore  Ihcm  to  their 
;!>pcctlvi.'  churgesi  but  ivith  thii  cipreis 
iTi'ctioii,  "  that  the  said  hynod  should  not 
ike  upon  them  tn  judge  of  the  legality 
or  formality  ut  the  former  procedure  of 
the  chiireh  judicatories  in  relation  to  this 
affair,  or  to  eiiher  approve  or  censure  tha 
A*  this  appointment  neither  con- 
demned the  act  of  ihc  preceding  assem- 
bly, nor  the  conduci  of  the  commission, 
the  secedini;  ministen  considered  it  to  be 
rather  an  act  of  ^race  than  of  justice  ;  and 
therefore,  they  said,  they  could  not  return 
to  the  church  courts  upon  this  ground) 
and  tl>ey  pub). shed  to  the  world  the  res- 
'ans  of  tlieir  refui^,  and  the  terms  upon 
'hich  they  w<^^e  n-illing  tn  return  to  the 
communion  of  the  estabU*l)ed  church. 
They  n<iw  -rccted  themselves  into  an  ec- 
cleaiastieal  coiir,  which  they  called  the 
'usniUe  Pmbglay,  and  preached  occa- 
.  oially  to  numbiT*  of  the  people  who 
joined  them  in  different  par<<i  uf  the  coun- 
try. They  alio  puliliiheii  what  they  called 
an  Act,  jifctaiiilian,  and  TeiHinani/,  tn  the 
doctrine,  wnn'iip,  government,  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  church  of  Scotland ;  and 
against  several  instances,  as  (hey  liiid,  of 
defection  from  ttieae,  both  in  former  and 
in  the  present  times.  Sumc  time  after 
this,  several  minister*  of  the  estsblished 
church  joined  tliem,  snd  (he  Associate 
Prckbytriy  now  cnnsiiled  uf  eight  minis- 
ters. But  the  general  asicmbly  which  met 
in  17  iB,  finding  that  the  number  o I  Sece- 
der*  was  miicli  incre.ised,  ordered  the 
eight  ministers  to  be  leried  with  a  hbeK 
ani^  (nbr  cited  (o  the  next  meeting  of  the 
atseinhly,  m  17S9  They  now  appeared  at 
(lie  bar,  aa  a  euii-ti(U'eil  pr««by(ery ;  and, 
Ic.ving  f»rma|ly  declineil  the  aiiemtihr'a 
authiiriiy,  they  immediately  witlnlreV. 
1'lie  Hisemhly  ubich  met  next  year,  de> 
P'lSed  them  Inmi  the  office  of  the  minis(ryi 
which,  however,  ihey  coniinued  ia  exer- 
cise in  their  reH^iective  coiigregationsi 
which  ftill  ailhcrcd  tu  (hem,  and  erected 
me'ling.huuset,  where  they  preached,  (ill 
their  di-alh.  Mr.  Jamea  Fiiher,  the  last 
survivor  of  them,  was  by  a  unanimous  call, 
in  1741,  ti«nil«te<l  frora  Kmclaviii  t» 
Glasgow,  where  he  continued  in  the  ez- 
eicM  of  tiii  ninaby  lamg  %  n 
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congre^tioH,  respected  by  all  ranks  in 
that  litrge  city,  ami  died  in  1775,  much  re- 
gretted by  his  people  and  friends.  In 
1745,  the  seceding  ministers  were  become 
so  numerous,  that  they  were  erected  into 
three  different  presbyteries  under  one  sy- 
nod, when  a  very  unprofitable  dispute  di- 
vided thero  into  two  parties. 

The  burgess  oath,  in  some  of  the  royal 
boroughs  of  Scotland,  contains  the  follow- 
ing clause :  "  I  profess  and  allow  witli  my 
heart  the  true  religion  presently  professed 
within  this  realm,  and  authorised  by  the 
laws  thereof.  I  will  abide  at  and  defend 
the  same  to  my  life's  end,  renouncing  the 
Homish  religion  called  Papittry**  Messrs. 
Ebenezer  and  Ralph  Erskme,  James  Fish- 
er, and  others,  aflirmed  that  this  clause 
was  no  way  contrary  to  the  principles  upon 
Which  the  secession  was  formed,  and  that 
therefore  every  seceder  might  lawfully 
•wear  it.  Messrs.  Alexander  Moncrief, 
Thomas  Mair,  Adam  Gib,  and  others,  con- 
tended, on  the  other  hand,  that  the  swear- 
ing of  the  above  clause  was  a  virtual  re- 
nunciation of  their  testimony;  and  this 
controversy  was  so  keenly  agitated^  that 
they  split  into  two  different  parties,  and 
now  meet  in  different  synods.  Those  of 
thero  who  assert  the  lawfulness  of  swear- 
ing the  burgess  oath  are  called  Burghert  g 
and  the  other  party,  who  condemn  it,  are 
called  Antiburgher  Seceikrt.  Each  party 
cbiming  to  itself  the  lawful  constitution  of 
the  AttQiiate  Synod  ;  the  Antiburghers,  af- 
ter several  previous  steps,  excommunica- 
ted the  Burghers,  on  the  ground  of  their 
sin,  and  of  their  contumacy  in  it.  This  rup- 
ture took  place  in  1747,  since  which  peri- 
od no  attempts  to  effect  a  re-union  have 
been  successful.  They  remain  under  the 
jurisilictiun  of  different  synods,  and  hold 
separate  communion,  although  much  of 
their  former  hostility  has  been  laid  aside. 
The  Antiburghers  consider  the  Uurghers 
as  too  lax,  and  not  sufficiently  steadfast  to 
their  testimony.  The  Burghers,  on  the 
other  hand,  contend  that  the  Antiburghers 
are  too  rigid,  in  that  they  have  introduced 
new  terms  of  communion  into  the  society. 

What  follows  in  this  article,  is  a  farther 
account  of  those  who  are  commonly  call- 
ed the  Burgher  Seceder9.  As  there  were 
among  them,  from  the  commencement  of 
their  secession,  several  students  who  had 
been  educated  at  one  or  other  of  the  uni- 
versities, they  appointed  one  of  their  mi- 
nisters to  give  lectures  in  theology,  and 
train  up  candidates  for  the  ministry. 

Where  a  congregation  is  very  numerous, 
as  in  Sterling,  Dunfermline,  and  Perth,  it  is 
formed  into  a  collegiate  charge,  and  pro- 
vided with  two  ministers.  They  are  erect- 
ed into  six  different  presbyteries,  united 
in  one  general  synod*  which  commonly 


ber.  They  have  also  a  synod  in  Irebnd, 
composed  of  three  or  four  difTerennt  pres- 
byteries. They  are  legally  tolerated  in 
Ireland ;  and  government,  some  years  ago, 
granted  500/.  per  annum,  and  uf  Ute  an  ad- 
ditional 500i:  which  when  divided  among 
them,  aObrds  to  each  minister  about  20f. 
over  and  above  the  stipend  which  he  i^ 
ccives  from  his  hearers.  These  have,  be- 
sides,a  presbytery  in  Nova  Scotia;  andioiBe 
years  ago,  it  is  said,  that  the  Burgher  and 
the  Antiburgher  ministers  reaiding  in  the 
United  States  formed  a  coalition,  and 
joined  in  a  general  Synod*  which  they  csQ 
the  Synod  of  Mw  York  and  PermMtfhfoma- 
They  all  preach  the  doctrinem  contaiBcd 
in  the  Westminster  Coofeaaion  of  Fsilh 
and  Catechisms,  as  they  believe  these  to 
be  founded  on  the  sacred  scripturea— 
They  catechise  their  hearera  pubiidy.tad 
visit  them  from  house  to  house  once  eveiy 
year.  They  will  not  fire  the  Lord^s  Sop' 
per  to  those  who  are  ignorftnt  of  the  piB- 
ciples  of  the  Gospel,  nor  to  such  astfS 
scandalous  and  immoral  in  their  livet.  tbtf 
condemn  private  baptism :  nor  will  tbtj 
admit  those  who  are  grossly  ipiorant  an 
profiioe  to  be  iponsors  for  their  diildiea. 
Believing  that  the  people  have  a  natmil 
right  to  choose  their  own  pastors,  the  set* 
tlement  of  their  ministers  always  proceed 
upon  a  popular  eleotion  ;  and  the  cvidki* 
ate,  who  is  elected  by  the  majority,  is  ot- 
cbuned  among  them.  Gon^*inced  that  the 
charge  of  souls  is  a  tniat  of  the  greatot 
importance,  they  carefully  watch  over  tbe 
morals  of  their  students,  and  direct  then 
to  such  a  course  of  reading  and  study  n 
they  judge  most  proper  to  qualify  them 
for  the  profitable  discharge  of  the  pasto- 
ral duties.  At  the  ordination  of  their  ni- 
nistcrs,  they  use  a  fortmifa  of  the  stfse 
kind  with  that  of  the  established  church, 
which  their  ministers  are  bound  to  sub- 
scribe when  called  to  it ;  and  if  any  of 
them  teach  doctrines  contrary  to  tbe 
Scriptures,  or  the  Westminster  Confesno^ 
of  Faith,  they  are  sure  of  being  thmvn 
out  of  their  communion.  By  this  means, 
uniformity  of  sentiment  u  preserrcd 
among  them ;  nor  has  any  of  their  minis- 
ters, excepting  one,  been  prosecated  for 
error  in  doctrine  since  the  comlncac^ 
mcnt  of  their  secession. 

They  believe  that  the  holy  Scriptuid 
are  the  sole  criterion  of  truth,  and  the 
only  rule  to  direct  mankind  to  glori^snd 
enjoy  God,  the  chief  and  eternal  gnod; 
and  that  "  the  supreme  judge,  by  wbicb 
all  controversies  of  relifpon  are  to  be  <i^ 
termined,  and  all  tlie  decrees  of  councils; 
opinions  of  ancient  writers,  doctrines  ot 
men  and  private  spirits,  are  to  be  en* 
mined,  and  in  whose  sentence  we  *."*  to 
rest,  can  be  no  other  but  the  Holy  Spir. 
\V%V»kiii^  in  the  Scripttircgi.'*   Thev  re 


Ailly  pemuded,  bowerer,  Uut  tba  Umd- 
■rdi  ul'  public  authority  in  the  church  of 
ScailuiJ  exhibiia  jiiBt  am)  comUteiit  view 
of  tlie  meaning  aotl  dengo  of  the  holy 
Scripturet  witli  refpird  to  doclrine,  wor- 
■hiPi  govemmriit,  and  'diicipline ;  and 
thejr  »>  fir  diHer  from  tlie  dixenten  in 
Biwland,  in  that  (hey  hold  theie  Hand- 
vat  to  be  not  nnly  anjclea  of  pcftce  and  a 
text  of  orthodoxy,  but  ■■  a  bond  of  union 
and  fellowiliip.  Thryconiider  a  iimple 
dcclmtion  at  adherence  to  the  Scripture! 
M  too  equivocal  a  proof  uT  unity  iu  Mnli- 
mrat,  bccauic  Arian*,  Soclnitnt,  and  Ar- 
niniank,  make  luch  a  confen'ion  uf  their 
bitii,  while  they  retain  arnlimenta  which 
they  (the  Scceden)  app.ehend  arc  uib- 
TeniTr  of  the  Kreat  doclrine*  of  thr  (io>- 
pci.  They  believe  that  Jeaua  Chiirt  i* 
the  only  King  and  Head  of  the  church, 
which  ii  hia  body  i  that  it  ia  hia  aole  pre- 


„  o  their  proper  object* 
:  lawf  which  Cbiiat  hath  publithcd 
in  the  Scripturet.  Thote  doctrine*  which 
thejt  teadi  relative  to  failh  and  practice 
ate  e^ibiled  at  great  kngth  in  an  Expla- 
nation of  the  Wcatminiter  Aiaeaihly'i 
Shorter  Cntechinn,  by  way  of  queatwii 
— '  'a  volumes,  compoaed 


For  tbcie  M\,y  year*  pait,  the  ground* 
of  their  leccuion,  they  aUegc,  have  been 
grektly  enlarged  by  the  pubhc  adninlitra- 
tioaw  of  the  ettabliahcd  cliurcli,  and  parti- 
cularly by  (he  uniform  execution  of  the 
law  mpccting  patronase,  which,  tbey 
■ay,  haa  obliged  many  tliuutand*  of  pri- 
vate Chriitiana  to  withdraw  from  the  pa- 
nih  churche),  and  join  their  eDciety. 

In  rnott  of  their  con/reKition*,  they 
celebrate  the  Lord'a  (upper  twice  in  the 
year;  and  they  catecfiiae  their  young 
people  concerninj;  their  knuwlcdge  o< 
the  principle*  of  religion  previotikly  to 
their  admitaion  to  that  ucranMflt, — When 
any  of  them  fall  into  the  »in  of  fbmiea- 
tion  or  adultery,  the  acaiiiljl  i*  regularly 
purged  according  to  the  forra  of  procea* 
in  Ibe  cilabliitied  church  (  and  tlioie  of 
the  deliiHjuent*  who  do  not  subdkit  to 
adequate  cemure,  are  publicly  deckred 
to  be  tiiRitive*  from  diicipline,  and  arc 
expelled  the  aociety.  They  never  accept 
a  warn  of  money  aa  a  commuiatlon  for  tbe 
offence,  llwy  condemn  all  cUndeatine 
and  irregular  mania»*i  nor  will  they 
marry  any  per*an»  unlen  they  han  been 
pnichimed  in  the  parith  diuicb  on  two 
different  Lotd'i  days  at  Imt. 
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The  couiilotion  of  tite  Antibtucliu 
church  dilTen  very  little  from  that  of  the 
Burgbera.  Tlie  nipreme  co>irt  amoog 
tliem  i*  deaigtuted  T^  Gaural  Andote 
Sjpiod,  having  under  it*  juriidiction  three 
provincial  lynods  in  Scotland  and  one  in 
Ireland.  They,  a*  well  ••  the  Burgher 
Seceden,  have  a  pro&nor  of  theology, 
whuae  lecture*  every  candidate  for  tne 
office  of  a  preacher  ii  ubhgcd  to  attend. 
SECT,  a  collective  term,  comprehend' 
1^  all  auch  M  follow  the  doctnnei  and 
.  pinioru  of  lome  divine,  pbileaopher,  &c. 
The  »ord  aect,  tkyi  Dr.  Campbell,  (Pre- 
lim. Dili.)  among  the  Jewa,  wa*  not  in 
It*  application  entirely  coincident  with 
the  sante  term  a*  applied  by  Christiana  to 
the  aubdiviMon*  tUDnrting  among  them- 
lelvea.  We,  if  I  miitake  not,  invaiidily 
uie  it  of  tbnae  who  form  acparate  com. 
muniona,  and  do  not  aaMwiite  with  one 
another  in  religiou*  wocihip  and  ceteino- 
nie*.  Tliui,  wc  call  Papitta,  LutbenM^ 
Calviniiita,  different  aecta,  not  K  much  on 
account  of  their  difference*  in  opinion,  h 
becauw  tbey  have  eitabliabed  to  them- 
*elve*  difFereat  fratemitio,  to  which,  in 
what  regard*  public  woiabip,  they  confinB 
themtelTei  i  the  •event  denoainationa 
*bove  mentioned  having  no  intercommu- 


nity with  o 


acred 


High  church  and  low  chutcb  we  call  oi 
partie*,  becauae  tbey  have  not  formed  «• 
parate  communioiii.  Great  and  known 
dificrencea  In  opinion,  when  followed  by 
no  external  breach  in  the  (oeiety,  arc  not 
contidered  with  ui  a*  conititutin^  distlnot 
lecti,  thou|(li  their  difference*  in  opnion 
may  give  riae  tu  mutual  avertion.  Now, 
in  the  Jewiah  aeeta  (if  wc  eaeept  the  Ba- 
mariian*,)  there  were  no  acpaiate  com- 
mnnitie*  erected.  The  aamc  tempir,  and 
tbe  tame  tyntgoguev,  were  attended  «lika 
by  Phariaee*  and  by  Sadducee* :  nay, 
there  wer«  often  of  both  deDominatioBt 
in  the  aanhedrim,  and  even  in  the  prieat- 
hood — Another  difTeicnoe  wa*  aUn,  that 
tbe  name  of  the  tect  waa  m 
all  the  people  who  adopt 
opiiuoni,  but  iolely  to  tbe  men  of  c  . 
nence  among  them  who  ware  eonaiderad 
M  tbe  1e*der«  of  the  party. 

SRCULAK  CLEKGY.    Bee  Cxxur. 

SECUNDIANB,  a  denoainathm  in  tfaa 
tecond  centuiy  which  derived  their  otBM 
firom  Becundua,  a  diaciple  of  Valentine. 
He  maintained  the  doctrine  of  tvo  eter- 
nal prmeiplee,  via.  fisbt  and  darkneflt 
whence  anae  the  gooa  and  evil  that  ate 
otMervable  in  ttie  univeiee.  See  VauKn- 

BEDUCEE,  one  who  deeojf  «r  Anmm 
away  another  fiom  Ibat  which  la  richt, 

SEEKEUS,  a  denomination  whkE  aroae 
in  the  year  1645.  Tlinr  derived  ttialK 
nnne  fnat  toiit  w^^ *"*  *^  *"~ 


\  applied  to 
Mi  the  Mine 
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^iirch  iiiiiiiiti7»  Scripture,  and  ordi- 
nances, were  lost,  for  which  they  were 
seeking.  They  taught  that  the  Scriptares 
were  uncertain;  that  prfsent  miracles 
were  necessary  to  faith ;  that  our  ministry 
is  without  authority;  and  that  our  wor- 
ship and  ordinances  are  unnecessary  or 
Tais. 

SELBUCIANS,  disciples  of  Seleucus, 
a  philosopher  of  Galatia,  who,  about  the 
year  380.  adopted  the  sentiments  of  Her- 
mogenes  and  those  of  Audxus.  He  taught, 
witn  the  Valenthiians,  that  Jesus  Christ 
assumed  a  body  only  in  appearance.  He 
also  maintuned  that  the  world  was  not 
made  by  God,  but  was  co-eternal  with 
him;  and  that  the  soul  was  only  an  ani- 
mated fire  created  by  the  angels;  that 
Christ  does  not  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father  in  a  human  body,  but  that  he 
lodged  his  body  in  the  sun,  according  to 
Fs.  six.  4 ;  and  that  the  pleasures  of  bea* 
titude  consisted  in  corporeal  delight. 

SELF-DECISPTION,  includes  all  those 
various  frauds  which  we  practise  on  our- 
selves in  forming  a  judgment,  or  receiv- 
ing an  impression  of  our  state,  character, 
and  conduct ;  or  those  deceits  which  make 
our  hearts  impose  on  us  in  making  us  pro- 
mises, if  they  may  be  so  termed,  which 
are  not  kept,   and  contracting  engage- 
ments which  are  never  performed.    Self- 
deception,  as  one  observes^  appears  in  the 
following  cases.    '*  1.  In  judging  of  our 
own  character,  on  which  we  too  easily 
confer  the  name  of  self  examination,  how 
often  may  we  detect  ourselves  in  enhan- 
cing the  merit  of  the  good  qualities  we 
possess,  and  in  giving  ourselves  credit  for 
others,  which   we   really  have    not. — 2. 
When  several  motives  or  passions  concur 
in  -  prompting  us  to  any  action,  we  too 
easily  assign  the  chief  place  and  effect  to 
the  best. — 3  We  are  too  prone  to  flatter 
ourselves  by  indulging  the  notion  that  our 
habits  of  vice  are  but  individual  acts,  into 
which  we  have  been  seduced  by  occa- 
aional  temptations,  while  we  are  easily  led 
to  assign  the  name  of  habits  to  our  occa- 
sional acts  and  individual  instances  of  vir- 
tue.—4.  We  confound  the  mere  assent  of 
the  understandmg  naturally,  attended  by 
iome  correspondent  but  transient  sensibi- 
lities, with  the  impulses  of  the  affections 
and  determination  of  the  will. — 5.  We  are 
apt  to  ascribe  to  settled  principles  the 
good  actions  which  are  the  mere  effect  of 
natural  temper. — 6.  As  sometimes,  in  es- 
timating the  character  of  others,  we  too 
hastily  infer  the  ri^it  motive  from  the  out- 
ward act :  so  in  judging  of  ourselves  we 
over-rate  the  worth,  by  over-valuing  the 
motives  of  our  actions. — 7,  We  of^en  con- 
found the  non-appearance  of  a  vicious  af- 
fection with  its  kctual  extinction.— 8.  We 
often  deceive  ourselves  by  comparing  our 


actual  with  our  former  character  and  ooo' 
duct,  and  perhaps  too  easily  ascribing  to 
the  extirpation  oi  vicious,  or  the  impluita- 
tion  of  virtuous  habits,  that  improvement 
which  is  owing  merely  to  the  lapse  of 
time,  advancing  age,  altered  circumstances, 
&c.— 9.  Another  general  and  fertile  source 
of  self-deception  is  our  readiness  to  ex- 
cuse, or  at  least  to  extenuate,  the  vices  of 
our  particular  station:  whUe  we  oongia- 
tulate  ourselves  on  the  absence  of  other 
vices  which  we  are  under  no  temptatioii 
to  commit*— 10.  We  deceive  ourselves  by 
supporing  our  remorse  for  «n  is  genuine, 
when,  ahs,  it  does  not  lead  to  repent- 
ance.— 11.  By  forming  improper  judg* 
ments  of  others,  and  forming  oa^  ova 
conduct  upon  theirs."    From  this  viev 
we  may  learn,  1.  That  the  oifjeda  as  to 
which  men  deceive  themselves  are  my 
numerous,  God,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Holf 
Spirit,  the  Btble  and  Gospel  doctrines,  re- 
ligious experience,  sin,  heaven,  hell.  Sec.— 
2.  The  caute$  are  great  and  powerful ;  sio^ 
Satan,    the  heart,    the  world,    interest, 
prejudice.— 3.  The  numbert  who  deocave 
themselves  are  great,  the  youngy  the  8f4 
the  rich,  the  poor,  self-rightitoo%  l^p<H 
crites,  apostates,  tiie  ungodly. — 4.  The 
evUa  are  many  and  awful.    It  renden  of 
the  slaves  of  prociasUnation,  leads  us  ta 
over-rate  oinrselves,  flatten  ua  witii  sa 
idea  of  an  easy  victory,  confirma  our  evil 
habits,  and  exposes  us  to  the  greatest  din- 
ger.— 5.  We  should  endeavour  to  under- 
stand and  practice  the  means  not  to  be 
deceived;    stich    as    strict    self^ioqoiij, 
prayer,  watchfulness,  and  ever  taking  t& 
Scriptures  for  our  guide. — 6.  And  Isst^T* 
we  should  learn  to  ascertain  the  evidence 
of  not  being  deceived,  which  are  such  u 
these  :  when  sin  is  the  object  of  oar  io- 
creasing  fear,  a  tenderness  of  conscience^ 
when  we  can  appeal  to  God  as  to  the  ao- 
cerity  of  our  motives  and  aims,  when  de> 
pendent  on  God's  promise,  providence, 
and  grace,  and  when  confirmed  to  him  in 
all  righteousness  and  true  holiness.  Chid, 
Obt,  1802,  p.  632,  633. 

SELF-DEDICATION;  the  giving  op 
of  ourselves  unreservedly  to  God;  that 
we  may  serve  him  in  ris^teousness  tod 
true  holiness.  See  H&w&^t  Wmin^  vol  i- 
oct  edit. 

SELF-DEFENCE  implies  not  only  the 
preservation  of  one's  life,  but  ijso  the  pro- 
tection of  our  property,  because  without 
propertv  life  cannot  be  preserved  in  s 
civilized  nation. 

Some  condemn  aU  renstance,  whatsoever 
be  the  evil  offered,  or  whoeoever  be  tbe 
person  that  offers  it ;  othen  will  not  admit 
that  it  should  pass  any  fi^rther  than  ive 
renttance  ;  others  say,  that  it  must  oefcr 
be  carried  so  far  as  hazarrUn^  the  lift  of  tbe 
assailant;  and  others  again,  who  deny  it 
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not  to  be  lawfitl  in  wme  caief  to  kill  the 
■ggressor,  at  the  aame  time  affirm  it  to  be 
a  thing  more  laudable  and  consonant  to  the 
G99peX  to  choose  rather  to  lose  one's  life, 
in  imitation  of  Christ,  than  to  secure  it  at 
the  expense  of  another's  in  pursuance  of 
the  permiuion  of  naiure.-   But, 

**  Notwithstanding,**  says  GroTe,  **  the 
greaH  namet  which  may  appear  on  the  side 
of  any  of  these  opinions,  I  cannot  but 
think  §el/'defence,  though  it  proceeds  to 
the  kilbTig'  of  another  to  save  one's  self, 
is  in  common  cases  not  barely  permtted, 
but  eiyoined  by  natum  and  that  a  man 
would  be  wanting  to  the  Auihar  of  his  be- 
ing',  to  society,  and  to  himselff  to  abandon 
that  life  with  which  he  is  put  in  trust 
That  a  person  forfeits  bin  own  life  to  the 
sword  of  justice,  by  taking  away  another's 
unprovoked,  is  a  principle  not  to  be  dis- 
puted. This  being  so,  I  aak,  whence 
should  arise  the  obugaiion  to  let  another 
kill  me,  rather  than  venture  to  save  myself 
by  destroying  my  enemy  ?  It  cannot  arise 
mm  a  regard  to  tocUty^  which  by  my 
suffering  another  to  kill  me,  loses  two  lives  \ 
that  of  an  honest  man  by  unjust  violt^nce, 
•ad  that  of  his  murderer,  if  it  can  be  cai  led 
a  loss,  by  the  hand  of  justice.  Whereas, 
by  killing  the  invader  of  my  life,  I  only 
take  a  life,  which  must  otherwise  have 
been  forfeited^  an<l  prcKrve  the  life  of  an 
t'wiocefU  person.  Nor,  for  the  same  reason, 
can  there  be  any  such  obligation  arising 
from  the  Uve  of  our  neigkbour  ;  since  1  & 
not  really  eave  his  life  by  parting  with  my 
own,  but  only  leave  him  to  be  put  to  death 
slier  a  more  ignominioun  manner,  bv  the 
pubUc  executioner.  And  if  it  be  said  that 
I  despatch  him  with  his  sins  upon  him  into 
the  other  world,  which  he  mi^ht  have 
lived  long  enough  to  repent  of,  if  legally 
condemned ;  as  he  must  answer  for  that, 
who  brought  me  under  a  necessity  of  using 
this  method  for  my  own  preservation ;  a(i 
I  myself  may  not  be  prepared,  or  nuyr  not 
think  myself  so,  or  so  well  assured  of  it  as 
to  venture  into  the  presence  of  my  great 
Judges  and  no  charity  obliges  me  to  pre- 
fer the  safety  of  another's  soul  to  my  own. 
Self-defence,  therefore,  may  be  with  justice 
practised,  1.  In  case  of  an  attempt  made 
npon  the  life  of  a  person,  against  which  he 
baa  no  other  way  of  securing  himself,  but 
repelling  force  bv  force. — 3.  It  is  general- 
ly esteemed  Iswful  to  kill  in  the  defence 
ii  chartity,  supposing  there  be  no  other 
wsy  of  preserving  iL'  See  Grev^t  Moral 
PhUeo^kjf,  Also^  IBnf  on  the  Lamfwiiieoo 
of  SeLf'defence^  by  a  Scotch  Duoenter. 

SELF-DENIAL,  a  term  that  dtnotes 
oor  reliiKj^uiahing  every  thing  that  stands 
in  opposition  to  the  divine  command,  and 
cmr  own  spiritual  weUkre,  listth.  xvi.  34. 
It  does  not  consist  in  dei^g  what  a  man 
is,  orwhst  be  hu ;  in  relbsiof  ftroors  con* 


lerred  on  us  in  the  course  of  providence ; 
in  rejecting  the  use  of  God's  crestores ; 
in  being  careless  of  life,  bealtli,  and  hmh' 
\y  i  in  macerating  the  body,  or  abusing  it 
in  any  respect  { but  in  renouncing  all  those 
pleasures,  profits,  views,  connexions,  or 
practices,  that  are  prejudicial  to  the  true 
interesu  of  the  soul  The  understanding 
must  be  ao  far  denied  as  not  to  lean  upon 
it,  independent  of  divine  instruction,  Prov. 
iii.  5.  6.  The  will  must  be  denied,  so  far 
as  it  opposes  the  will  of  God,  Eph.  v.  17, 
The  affections,  when  they  become  inordi* 
nate.  Col.  iii.  5.  The  gratification  of  the 
members  of  the  body  must  be  denied  when 
out  of  their  due  course,  Rom.  vi  13, 13. 
The  honours  of  the  worid,  and  praise  of 
men,  when  they  become  a  anare,  Heb.  zi. 
34—36.  Worldly  enM>liiroents,  when  to 
be  obtained  in  an  unlawful  way,  or  wboi 
standing  in  opposition  to  religion  and  use* 
fulness,  Matth.  iv.  30—22.  Friends  and 
relatives,  aa  far  as  they  oppose  the  truth, 
and  would  influence  us  to  oppose  it  too. 
Gen.  xii  1.  Our  own  righteousness,  so 
as  to  depend  upon  it,  Phil.  iii.  8,  9.  Life 
itself  must  be  laid  down,  if  called  for,  in 
the  cause  of  Christ,  Matt.  xvi.  34,  35.  In 
fine,  every  thing  that  is  sinful  must  be  de- 
nied, however  pleasant,  and  apparent^ 
advantageous,  smce,  withbut  holiness,  no 
msn  shul  see  the  Lord,  Heb.  xii.  14.  To 
enable  us  to  practise  this  duty,  let  us  con* 
sider  the  injunction  of  Christ,  Matt.  xvi. 
34;  his  eminent  example,  Phil.  ii.  5.  8i 
the  encouragement  he  gives.  Matt  xvL 
S5i  the  example  of  his  saints  in  all  ages^ 
Heb.  xi;  the  sd vantages  that  attend  it| 
and,  above  all,  learn  to  implore  the  agen* 
cy  of  that  Divine  Spirit,  without  whom  we 
can  do  nothing. 

SELF-EXAMINATION,  is  the  eslling 
of  ourselves  to  a  strict  sccount  fbr  sU  the 
actions  of  our  lives,  comparinr  them  with 
the  word  of  God,  the  rule  of  duty  i  oonsi* 
dering  how  much  evil  we  have  commit, 
ted,  and  good  we  have  omitted.  It  is  a 
duty  founded  on  a  divine  command,  3  Cor. 
xiii*  5.  and  ought  to  be,  1.  Deliberately.^ 
3.  Frequently.— 3.  Impartially..^  Dili. 
I^ntly.— 5.  Wisely.— And,  6.  With  a  de- 
sire oif  amendment.  This,  though  a  kgal 
duty,  as  some  modem  Christians  would 
call  it,  is  essential  to  our  improvement,  our 
felicity,  and  interest  "  I'hey,"  says  Mr. 
Wilberforce  {Praet.  Viem.)  *'who^  in  a 
craxy  vessel,  navigate  a  sea  wherein  are 
sboals  and  currents  innumerable,  if  they 
would  keep  their  course,  or  rMch  their 
port  in  safetj^,  must  carefully  repair  the 
smallest  ii\|uries,  and  often  throw  out  their 
line,  and  take  their  observations.  In  the 
voyage  of  life,  also,  the  Christisn  who 
woura  not  make  shipwreck  of  his  fiuth, 
while  he  b  habituslly  watchful  and  provi- 
dent, mnit  make  it  his  ezpiesi  boiliie 
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to  look  into  bis  state,  anj  ascertain  kis 


t» 


prorreM. 

SBLF  EXISTENCE  OP  GOD  is  his  en- 
tire  existence  of  himself,  not  owing  it  to 
any  other  being  whatnoever:  and  thus 
Ood  would  exist,  if  there  were  no  other 
l>eing  in  the  whole  compass  of  natureibut 
himself.  See  ExxsTsifca  and  ETimirrrr  of 
God. 

SELF-GOVERNMENT.    See  IIiabt. 

SELFISIINKSS.    See  SBLr-sEBRivo. 

Self-knowledge,  the  knowledge 

of  one's  own  chamcter,  abilities,  duliL'S, 
principles,  prejudices,  tempers,  secret 
springs  of  action,  thoughts,  memorj,  taste, 
views  in  life,  virtues,  and  vices.  This 
knowledge  is  commanded  in  the  Scrip- 
tures^ Psa.  iv.  4.  2  Cor.  ziii.  5.  and  is  of  the 
greatest  utility,  as  it  is  the  spring  of  sotf- 
possession,  leads  to  humility,  steadfast- 
nea8,;charity,  moderation,  self-denial,  and 
promotes  our  usefulness  in  the  world.  To 
obtain  it,  there  should  be  watchffilness, 
frequent  and  cloffi  attention  to  the  opera- 
tions  of  our  own  minds,  regard  had  to  the 
opinions  of  others,  conversation,  reading 
the  Scriptures,  and  dependence  on  divine 
grace.  See  Afann  on  Se\f  knowledge ;  BaX' 
te^e  Sdf-acqumnttmce  /  Locke  on  the  Uh' 
derwtandingf    Watuf  Improvemeni  of  the 

SELF  LOVE  is  that  instinctive  princi- 
ple i^whicli  impels  every  animal,  rational 
and  irrational,  to  preserve  its  life  and  pro* 
mote  its  own  happiness.  "  It  is  veiy  ge- 
nerally conftmnde<l  with  uplfiahness  ;  but, 
perhaps,  the  one  propensity  is  distinct 
from  the  oUier.  Every  man  loves  himself, 
but  eveiy  man  is  not  lelfish.  The  selfish 
man  grasps  at  sll  immediate  advantages, 
legardleM  of  the  consequences  which  his 
conduct  may  have  upon  his  neighbotir. 
Self-love  only  prompts  him  who  is  actua- 
ted by  it  to  procure  to  himself  the  great- 
est possible  sum  of  happiness  during  the 
whole  of  his  existence.  In  this  pursuit, 
the  rational  self-lover  will  often  forego  a 
present  enjoyment  to  obtain  a  greater  and 
more  permanent  one  in  reversion ;  and  he 
trill  as  often  submit  to  a  present  pain  to 
avoid  a  gpreater  hereafler.  Self-love,  ss 
distinguished  from  selfishness,  always  com- 
prehends the  whole  of  a  min's  exbtence ; 
And,  in  that  extended  sense  of  the  phrase, 
every  man  is  a  srlf-Iover;  for,  with  eter- 
nity in  his  view,  it  is  surely  not  possible 
for  the  most  disinterested  of  the  human 
race  not  to  prefer  himself  to  all  other  men, 
if  their  future  and  everlasting  interests 
could  come  into  competition.  This,  in- 
deed, they  never  can  do  {  for  though  the 
Introduction  nf  evil  into  the  world,  and 
the  different  ranks  which  it  makes  neces- 
sary in  societv,  put  it  in  the  power  of  a 
man  to  raise  himself  in  the  present  state 
b/ftbe^depretnon  of  hvs  f\ei^hbour,  or  by 


the  practice  of  injustice  i  ]ret,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  gloifous  prize  Which  is  set  be- 
fore us,  there  can  be  no  rivalsliip  among 
the  competitors.  Itie  success  of  one  is 
no  injury  to  another;  »tid  therefore,  in 
this  sense  of  the  phrase,  self-love  U  not 
only  lawful,  but  aiMolutely  unavoidable." 
Self-love, .  however*  says  Jon  in  (ser.  13, 
yoU  iv.)  is  vicious,  1.  When  it  leads  us  to 
judge  too  favourably  of  our  faulta.— 2. 
When  we  think  too  well  of  our  righteons- 
ness,  and  over-value  our  good  actioos,  and 
are  pure  in  our  own  eyes.— 3.  When  we 
over-value  our  abilKies,  and  entertain  too 
good  an  opinion  of  our  knowledge  and  cs« 
pacitv.«>i.  When  we  are  proud  and  vain 
of  inferior  things,  and  value  «Hirselvesupoo 
the  station  and  circum8tance«  in  wbicfa, 
not  our  own  deserts,  but  some  other  caiMe, 
has  placed  us.-^.  When  we  make  car 
worldly  interest,  conveiuence,  ease  or 
pleasure,  the  grc«t  end  of  our  actioiis. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  doetiint 
of  diainterested  love  to  God.  It  must  be 
confessed,  that  we  oughi  to  love  him  fior 
his  o*vn  excellencies ;  yet  it  is  diffieult  lo 
form  an  idea  ho«r  we  can  love  God  vh 
connected  with  any  interest  to  ouiaelvca 
What,  indeed,  we  ought  to  do,  and  wbil 
we  really  do,  or  can  do,  ia  veiy  difTemt. 
There  is  an  everlasting  obligation  on  Men 
to  love  God  for  what  he  it,  however  inca- 
pable of  doin^  it:  but,  at  the  same  tine, 
our  love  to  him  is  our  interest ;  nor  caa 
we  in  the  present  state,  I  think,  while  poi* 
8esse<)  of  such  bodies  and  such  nrinds^ 
k>ve  iiod  without  inchiding  a  sense  of  his 
relative  goodness.  •«  We  love  him,*'  siys 
John,  ••  because  he  first  loved  us,**  See 
Lot  p.. 

SELF-SEEKING,  the  aiming  at  our  on 
interest  only  in  eveiy  thing  we  da  It 
mtist  be  distinguislied  from  that  rrgsrd 
which  we  ought  to  pay  to  the  pieseifsiioa 
of  our  health,  the  cultivation  <^our  wiva^ 
the  lawful  concerns  of  business,  and  ths 
salvation  of  our  souls.  Selfseeking  ev- 
dencea  itwelf  by  parsimoniousnesa^  oppr» 
sion,  neglect,  and  contempt  of  others^  r^ 
bellion,  sedition,  egotism,  immodorate  st* 
tempts  to  gain  fame,  power,  pleasure,  m^ 
ney,  and  frequently  by  grosa  acu  of  1^ 
and  injustice.  Its  evilo  are  tmmerouo.  It 
is  Atf  A/y  dithonottrahfe  and  ahanng ;  tnsf- 
fbrming  a  man  into  any  thing  or  eitn 
thing  for  his  own  interest.  It  it  mnfid,  snd 
the  source  of  innumerable  mns ;  as  peijii- 
ry,  hypocrisy,  falsehood,  idolatfy,  peiiec8> 
tion,  and  murder  itself.  It  ia  dai^trmu. 
It  excites  contempt^  is  the  souive  or  Cyrsa- 
ny,  discord,  war,  and  makea  a  nuui  a  slsft, 
and  exposes  him  to  the  just  indignation  of 
God.  The  remedieo  to  prevent  or  npprru 
thit  etil  are  these :  Consider  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely prohibited,  Jer.  xlv.  5,  Luke  ix.  2S. 
Heb.  xiii.  5.  Col.  iii.  5.   A  mark  nf  a  wkt- 
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estiDpie  of  »l  -•■>«  i.iid  g-o-i  mer, :  tliat 
tbe  niint  avful  examples  of  t.e  puni«ti- 
ment  .'f  ihn  «.>  ire  rccoried  in  Suripiure^ 
uPhtTooli,  Aclitii,  Haiiwn,  Gcbui,  Abn- 
ktm,  Ankniu  uid  S^ppbin,  JudMi  uul 
mmy  othtn. 

SEMBIANI,  lo  e*Ued  tcom  Scmliirau* 
tfaeir  leader,  who  condemned  a>l  ute  ol 
wine  M  evil  of  kidF.  He  penuaded  lii> 
followera,  that  wine  wa*  a  production  ol 
Satan  and  tbe  eartb,  denied  tbe  Prnrrec 
tionarthG  bodj,  and  rejected  moft  oi  the 
book*  of  tbe  Old  Tettaatent 

BBMI  AIUANS,weRlhii*denamiiiated, 
bacwue,  ID  profeaiiai),  they  coodenined 
-■- ^-^ realit, 


Md  nwoealii^  them  under  ioAer 
son  aoderate  tenu.  The;  would  not 
allow,  with  tlie  orthodox,  that  the  Son  wai 
ftti^tit,  of  tbe  taoK  tubKaace,  but  ooly 
t/iatrin,  of  a  litt  luhftance  with  (he  Pa- 
IhcT)  and  tbiu,  thouKb  in  expreidon  they 
difibred  from  tbe  orthodox  in  a  liniiile  let- 
ter onljr,  ytt  in  effect  they  dwiied  the  di- 
viiritj  of  J»tu  Chriit  The  Semi'irianiiiD 
Bfthe  modem*  coru*!*  in  their  mnintain- 
iait,  tlat  the  Son  wia,  from  all  eternity, 
begotten  by  tbe  witt  of  tbe  Father  >  cos- 
tfB7  to  the  doctrine  of  thoie  who  teach, 
that  the  eternal  generation  is  netaiarg. 
Such,  at  leaat,  are  tbe  reipectife  opinioni 
of  Dr.  Clarke  and  blihop  Bui). 

SEMI-PELARIAKS,  a  name  anciently, 
■id  eren  at  thit  day,  ^ren  to  aiK^  ai  le- 
tun  aome  tincture  of  Felagianiun. 

CaMian,wtMi  had  been  a  deacon  of  Con. 
atantinople,  who  waa  afterwarda  a  pricai 
at  MifaetUea,  waa  tbe  chief  of  theae  Semi- 
Pelwiana,  whoae  leadii^  prineiplei  were, 
1.  Tbat  God  <Ud  not  diapenae  faia  grace  to 
one  more  than  another,  in  contequence  of 

Edcatinatioa,  i-  e.  an  eternal  and  abao- 
!  decree,  but  waa  willing  to  save  all 
nen,  if  thry  conmlied  with  the  term*  of 
bia  Goaoel— SL  That  Chriat  died  for  all 
men,— 3.  Tbit  the  grace  purchaied  by 
Chriat,  and  neceatary  to  talTation,  waa  of- 
fcred  to  all  men.— 4.  That  man,  before  he 
received  grace,  wai  capable  of  faith  am) 
bolv  deiirea.— 5.  That  man  waa  bom  free, 
■no  wa^  coMequently,  capaUe  of  reaiding' 
the  influencea  of  |^e,  or  of  eomplyine' 
with  ita  lugBcition. — 6.  Tlie  Semi-Pelafp. 
•na  were  very  numeroiui  and  tbe  doc- 
liiu  of  CMainn,  though  varioiuly  eiplaii 
ed,  waa  received  in  the  gtoaieat  part  of 
the  iDonaatic  aefaooli  Id  tiaul,  from  whence 
h  (piead  ItaeV,  hr  aad  wide,  througfa  the 
European  provincea.  Aa  to  the  Greek*, 
MndotborEaaK      ~ 


SEN 

CairiaB.    In  the  atath  century,  tbe  coDiro- 
'ei^  between  tht  Semi-PeUlgiana  and  tbe    ' 
liiCiplce  iif  ^iiguitirie  prevaileu  much, 
■ihl    continued   to   divide   the    Weatem 
ctiurchci. 

SENSATION  properly  lignifiea  that  in. 
temil  aet,  by  which  we  arc  made  con- 
■ciaua  oi  plcaaurc  ur  pain  felt  at  the  orgao 
uf  tenar.  Aa  10  aentatlona  and  feelingly 
aaya  Dr.  Beid,  aooie  belang  to  the  aMial 
put  of  our  naiure,  and  are  common  to  u 
with  the  bruteat  otheta  belung  to  tbe  la- 
tional  aed  moral  part-  Tbe  Grat  are  mon 
properly  oalled  awnafiww ;  the  lait,  fJt 
i)igt.  The  French  word  tntimaa  ia  ooa- 
mon  to  both.  The  deai^  of  the  Ahnigfa^ 
in  giving  ua  both  the  painAil  and  ^rcnbta 
GMoea  ia,  for  the  onat  part,  obnnua,  and 
1  Jaari  ring  our  notice.    1.  The  pait^ 

acaMlioaa  arc  admonitiona  to   atriM 

wImi  weald  hurt  ua  i  and  the  a^rceabte 
iiiiiMriiiaa  til  liiiiii  iiainthnai  iriMiiMthit 
te  rMCMary  to  the  preaeivatioa  of  the 
iadividwl  or  the  kind.— 3.  By  tbe  aima 
aieawa.  i«tBre  inritea  ua  lo  moderate  bo- 
dily e:.erciae,  and  admoniabea  ua  to  avoid 
idleneaa  and  ittaclivity  on  the  one  haiid, 
ladeiceniTeUbQurantheother.— 3.  The 
moderate  ezerciae  of  all  our  rational  pow* 
'.n  [;ive*  pleaaure — 1.  Every  qieciei  of 
beamy  u  beheld  with  pleamtc,  and  eroiy 
■pecic^afdciorBity  withdiaguat.— S.  Tho 
benevoleat  aflawtioM  are  all  accompanied 
with  an  agreeable  feeling  t  the  maWoleot 
on  (he  conttarv :  and,— A.  Tbe  bighcat, 
tbe  nobleat,  and  the  moat  durable  pleaauro 
ia  that  of  doing  well  t  and  tbe  moaCbitter 
and  painful  aentimeni,  the  anguiah  and  re* 
morte  of  a  guilty  conacience.  See  Tittria 
ie»  SaiAmaa  ^greabta  i  Beid  m  lA*  /ib 
telUctual  Povtri,  p.  333 1  Xaim^  EUmaUt 
of  Oitidim,  vol.  ii.  p.  JOl. 

SENSE,  a  ftcuHy  of  the  loul,  wliereby 
it  pcrceivea  external  object)  by  meani  of 
imprewona  made  un  the  organa  of  the 
body. 

J^ral  anus  !a  nid  to  be  an  appreheo- 
aion  of  that  beauty  or  defomity  which 
ariaea  in  tbe  mind  by  a  kind  of  natural  in- 
atinct,  previoiuly  lo  any  rcaaoning  upon 
the  remoter  conaequencea  of  actiona. 
Wbelher  Uiit  really  exiaU  or  not,  i*  die- 
puled  On  the  affirmative  Mde  it  ia  Mid, 
that,  1.  We  approve  or  diiapptove  certain 
actiona  without  deliberation — 3,  Thia  ap- 
probation or  diaapprobalion  iaunifbrwi  and 
univeraal.  But  agiinat  Ihia  opinion  it  ia 
aniwered,  that,  1.  Thii  unifbrmilv  of  acn- 
limcnt  doea  not  pervade  all  natIona<— 3. 
Approbation  of  particular  conduct  ariaea 
from  a  aenae  of  ita  advantagca.  The  idea 
continuea  when  tbe  motive  no  lower  ev 
iatti  rcccivea  atrcngth  t^ooi  MKhorily, 
imitation,  be.  llie  efBcacy  of  iaailatloa  ii 
moal  oboervabie  in  childfen^-3.  Tbercaie 


clrcuiutMcci  — 4.  There  a 

,.bjrct 


nble  trom  the  iiif»  of  ihe  .object  See 
PaUy'i  Moral  Phitatoplii/,  >ol.  i.  chip,  v  ; 
OUchet  n  m  the  Fatrim;  p.  341,  &e.  t 
JtfiiMii't  Strmant,  1  ii  ■  i.  p.  2i3 

SEPTUAtlNT  the  nime  Riven  tn  a 
«reek  venion  «r  the  books  of  the  Old 
Teslameni,  ■from  its  beinjj-  supposeil  \l^  be 
the  work  ot  8e»ent).t*o  Jew-,  who  ■!• 
owiill]' called  tlic  seventy  inte  preier., be- 
came  iCTeiity  ia  ■  round  Dumber. 

Aristjbulus,  v\ta  wu  tutor  lo  Ptol  .oiv 
Pby«ciin;  Pbilo,  wholived  in  our  Saviour^ 
time,  and  '>a>canteni)iDriiry  with  titt:  ■fini- 
tlcif  anil  Josrpriua,  apnlc  uT  'bii  'rau-la- 
tion  ai  made  by  aerenty-lwii  inierpreters, 
by  the  Gire  of  Uemclriiu  Ph-lereua,  intli. 
t^ipi  01  fio.omy  PbiLdelphtia  AN  Hie 
Cfannian  wri  en,  during  ihe  first  fifteen 
Cmturiei  of  the  Christian  era,  bare  admit 
ted  thii  account  of  the  Sep'.uagint,  kS  ■Ar\ 
uitdoubted  fteti  but  lince  Vna  reftH'ma- 
tion,cl4tici  huve  baldly  called  it  in  ques- 
tion. But  wbaleyerdiffereHee=af.'pLr.j.,ri>. 
there  have  been,  aa  to  the  mude  of  [.v^m- 
ktion,  it  is  universally  acknowledged  ihat 
Mich  a  venion,  vliole  or  in  pari,  emied^ 
and  it  is  jirctty  evident  that  moat  of  the 
bookl  nuit  have  been  translaTed  before 
our  Saviour'a  time,  as  they  are  quoted  by 
him.  It  must  ■!»  be  ctrmlderedua  iron, 
deriul  providence  in  favour  of  the  reli 
{pon  oFJeaua.  It  prepared  Ibe  «ray  nirhia 
coming,  and  afterwards  jreally  pnirobted 
theae'iinji^up  uf  hia  kuij^om  in  the  world; 
for  hitherto  the  Seripturea  had  remained 
Incited  'ip  from  all  other  nai'ong  but  the 
jewi,  in  be  H  brrw  ionise,  which  wat 
oaderstnod  by  Ki  otiier  nation  but  now 
it  wai  traoiUted  inlu  the  Greek  lan^a^, 
which  wal  a  lanKUige  commonly  under- 
*tood  by  Ihe  natinni  of  the  world.  It  baa 
aba  been  with  great  prnpnei>  observf  d. 
"  that  there  are  many  worda  and  forma  of 
■peech  in  tlie  New  Trstament  the  true 
import  of  which  cani.ol  be  known  but  by 
ihcirxiae  intheSeptiaf^int.  Th.a  version 
also  preserve  h  man)  important  uvnlj,  ao-ne 
MiiMncn,  and  aeveral  whulc  vtmt  which 
orJEinatly  made  apart  ofibe  Hebrew  text. 
but  hive  lonf;  ago  entirely  disappeared 
This  ia  tbe  version,  and  thit  only,  which 
is  constantly  used  and  quoted  in  the  Gns- 
peb  and  by  (he  apostlea,  and  which  ha« 
thereby  received  the  hif^est  aanction 
vhich  any  writings  can  possibly  receive." 

Tbere  have  been  VHrioua  editions  of  Hie 
Scptuaginti  such  a*  Ilreiteng^r's  edition, 
1730j  Bos^  edition,  1709;  lUnitl's  edi 
tion,  1653 1  Mill's  edition,  I3mo.  \T25i 
bllhop  Pearaon'i,  prinlcd  by  field,  13mo. 
1665)  out  Grabc's  edition,  publiahed  in, 
17W,  is  in  great  reptile. 

Dr.  Holme  V,  canon  ol  Christ  church,  Wat! 
eiDplored  for  some  yean  on  a  ooirect  edi-  i 


tian  of  the  Septuagint.  He  had  been  cot 
laiinglrom  mr're  tban  llire-^  htmdredGredc 
lrlJTll]^cupt-;  from  twciiy  or  more  Ctqrtift 

Svriac,  Arabic,  SclaiMman 


thirty  Greek  father*,  when  death  IlTeveo^ 
cd  iiin-  from  fin islung  this  valuable  work. 
He  printed  the  who&  of  the  Pentateuch 
in  five  parts,  folio ;  and  lately  edited  tte 
prophecy  of  Da-  lel  BccoTding  to  Theoto 
tian,  and  the  LXX.  dcpariing  from  hiinw- 
piiseil  order,  jb  ifby  a  presentiment  Of  hil 
end.  'I'bia  valuable  wurk  is  now  contiOOCd 
6s  Mr.  Panii'ia  >if  Cambridge. 

Those  who  dea-re  a  Utkct  »ccoaa<  d 
ihis  tr.<nslatiun,  ma>  contult  Bodg  de  JHt 
Teilibut  I  Priikaax'f  CtnnrxioH  ;  OwtA 
Inquiry  iniatta  Septaaginl  Feriitnj  Bkfi 
Lecliira  on  Ihe  Canotii  mul  JUiehaeli/  fc 
'tJfemnMamaUi   OI«*A 


SEPTUAGB3IUA,  tbe  third  SnidH 
before  the  fint  Sunday  in  Lent;  aoctUed 
becauae  it  vas  about  70  dar*  before  Bat- 
ter. 

SEi-TU-AGlNr  CHRONOLOGY.  He 
chrunalogy  ubich  ia  formed  from  theiiales 
and  perioil*  oftirae  mcniioned  in  lheSel>- 
<u>gii>t  rraniUtion  ol  the  Old  Teatamcnl. 
Ii  nckona  1500  years  mote  from  the  cre- 
ation la  Abriham,  than  the  Hebrew  BiUe. 
Di'.  KennicntI,  in  the  dissertation  ptcfiied 
to  bis  Hebrew  Bible,  haa  stiown  it  to  be 
very  probable  ihat  the  cbrtmologr  oTltc 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  since  the  period  jot 
mentioned,  wai  corrupted  by  the  Jews  tie- 
tucen  th<-  yeara  75  and  200 ;  and  dut 
tlie  chronology  of  the  fleptiiagint  is  more 
agreeable  to  rulh.  It  is  a  (act,  thaldu-'inc 
the  second  and  third  centuries,  the  Bc- 
hre"  Scnplurcs  were  almoat  entire);  ia 
tbe  hands  of  the  Jew* ;  -wliile  the  Sepln^ 
^int  Was  confined  to  the  Chrittians  The 
JewE  bail,  tberefore,  a  very  favourable  i^ 
portunityfor  tbia  cnrniption,  Tbe  fi>lla*- 
ing  is  the  reason  ofhich  is  given  by  One* 
lal  writers  teinjf  »  very  ancient  trjiS- 
iun  thai  Messiah  was  to  come  in  the  i^ilb 
chiliad,  becauae  he  was  to  coiue  in  the  lat 
days  (founded  on  a  mystical  appbcatiM 
of  ibe  six  days  creation,)  the  contrivuM 
was  tn  shorten  the  age  of  the  world  boa 
aboul  55U0tu  3760  and  thence  to  pivt 
that  Jeaus  could  not  be  the  >tessiah.  Dr> 
Kennicott  adds,  that  Aome  Hebrew -copies, 
having  the  largest  chronology,  were  ei- 
tant  till  the  time  of  Euaebioa,  and  mme 
till  llie  Tear  700. 

SERIOUSNESS,  a  Urm  often  used  ■> 
lynonimoii   with  Keligiim 

SEkMON,  a  discourse  delivered  inpab- 
lie  for  the  purpose  of  religioua  !i 


exordium  thouM  correipnnil  vilh  the  (ub- 
jecttmwhichweareabnut  to  iren.  Por 
tbi*  putpObC  tlie  contrit  oUcn  fbrrn*  i. 
■Durce  of  ■pprnpriile  remark -,  and  Ihli. 
though  called  t,  bukneved  wfty,  ii  one  of 
the  belt  for  opening  j;pwliially  id  Ihc  sub- 
ject i  though.  I  txinfrtt,  (Ivays  <o  uie  it 
II  not  lo  well,  ■>  it  Inokt  fomwL  There 
are  tome  lol^fcli  iti  which  the  cnnteit 
cinnot  be  coiMulledi  then,  perhap*,  it  i) 
beM  to  bepn  with  tome  puuge  M  Scrip- 
ture ipponte  to  the  lubject,  or  lonie 
■trikin^  obwmtion.  It  hu  be^n  debited. 
indeed,  vheiber  «e  ahould  b  gin  with 
an;  thing  particularly  calculated  lo  gain 
the  attention,  or  whether  we  ihould  riie 
^ndually  in  tbe  itrength  of  remirk  and 
aptneai  of  aeniiment.  Aitothii.  ve  miy 
otMcrve,  that,  altliouEhitiiicknowledfted 
that  ■  miniiler  thould  fl^ne  moit  towardi 
the  end,  perhqii  it  would  be  well  to  ^uard 
■gainit  a  loo  low  and  feeble  minner  in  the 
exordium.  It  hu  been  Trequenlly  tlie 
pnetice  of  miking  apologiei,  bjr  way  of 
introduciion :  though  thia  may  be  adniii 
ted  in  aomc  singular  caiea,  as  on  the  lud- 
j__  ....  ,  ni  n  Liter,  or  dim  ppointment 
'oreteen  cir- 
oflen  iiide 
nae  of  where'  it  is  entirely  unneccisMy, 
•nd  carries  with  it  an  air  of  affectation  and 
pride.  Ad  apology  fura  man'saelflsoften 
more  ■  reflection  tliui  anv  thing  else.  If 
be  be  not  qualified,  why  ha*e  tbe  rfftan- 
tery  to  engage  f  and,  if  qualified,  why  tell 
the  people  an  untnilh  '  , 

Eitordiuni*  should  be  short  i  nme  give 
ui  an  abiidgment  oT  their  tennon  in  their 
introduciion,  which  takes  off  the  people's 
attention  aflcrwirdi :  others  promiie  ao 
tnuch,  that  the  elpeclatinn  thereby  raiBrd 
is  ofien  diuppointed.  Both  these  should 
be  avoided  i  and  a  simple,  correct,  modest, 
dcUberate,  easy  gradation  to  tbe  text  at-| 
tended  (o. 

Jm  t*  the  plan.  Sometimes  a  text  may 
be  diacutsed  by  expoailion  snd  infetence  i 
•ometimea  b^  raising  a  proportion,  as  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  text,  from  which 
•eTervI  truths  ma?  be  deduced  and  insist- 
ed on.  sometimes  by  general  obaerrationi  -, 
•ml  sometimes  by  di*i*inn.  If  we  iliscuat 
by  eipoution,  then  we  should  examine 
tbe  Mithcnticity  of  the  readinr,  the  accu- 
racy of  the  translation,  and  toe  acope  of 
the  writer.  If  a  proposition  be  raised, 
care  ahould  be  taken  that  it  is  founded  on 
the  mesning  of  the  text.  If  obsemtioni 
be  made,  ihry  should  not  be  loo  numerous, 
foreign,  nor  upon  every  particle  in  the 
text.  If  by  diviwon,  tbe  heads  should  be 
distinct  and  few.  yet  have  a  just  depend 
Mce  on  and  Bonneiion  one  with  the  other 
It  wM  camnNa  in  the  bat  two  ceiiiurirs 
to  have  (uch  a  multituda  of  bcadi^  snbdi- 
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hardly  any  one  cmild  remember  them :  it 
is  the  ciisiom  of  thr  prcsc'it  day,  among 
nunj,  'o  ran  into  the  otiier  extreme,  and 
lo  have  no  division  at  alL  Ttiii  is  equally 
ax  injurii-ui.  "1  have  no  notion,"  say« 
one,  *'  ol  the  great  usefulness  of  a  serroon 
without  heads  and  division!.  They  should 
bs  few,  snd  distinct,  and  not  coincide. 
But  s  general  lianngue,  or  a  sermon  with 
a  concealed  division,  is  rtry  improper  far 
the  genetiJity  of  hearers,  especially  tba 
common  people)  as  they  can  neither  re> 
memberit,n'iriowelluncIerstandit."  Ano- 
ther observes:  "  We  should  ever  remem- 
ber that  we  are  speaking  to  the  pluneat 
capacittesi  and  is  the  arranging  our  ideaa 
properly  is  necessary  to  our  being  under- 
stood, lo  the  giving  each  division  of  our 
discourse  its  desominatioa  of  number,  baa 
a  happy  effect  to  aaaat  the  attention  aod 
memory  of  our  hearers.** 

Ji  It  lie  amphjleatint.  Afier  havbg 
lud  a  good  Ibundation  on  which  to  buiU^ 
the  superstructure  should  be  raised  witb 
care.  "  Let  every  text  have  its  true 
mesning,  eveiy  truth  lis  due  weight,  eve- 
ry lieirer  his  proper  portion,"  Tbe  rea- 
soning ihould  be  clear,  delibente,  and 
strong.  No  flights  of  wit  should  be  indul- 
ged I  but  a  ckise  attention  to  the  subject, 
triih  every  exertion  to  inRirre  the  judg- 
ment and  impreia  the  heart.  It  is  in  lUi 
part  of  a  senDon  it  will  be  seen  wtietber 
a  man  understands  his  subject,  enteti  inbi 
the  spirit  of  it,  or  whether,  after  all  hit 
paride  he  be  a  mere  trifler.  I  have 
known  some,  who,  after  having  given  a 
pleaiing  exordium  and  ingenious  plani 
hsve  been  veiy  deficient  in  tbeampLfica- 
lion  of  ttie  subject  i  which  shows  that  ■ 
man  miy  be  capable  of  making  a 

good  B< 
...    .     •,  peMiapa, 

best  of  men,  however,  cannot  always  eu 
ter  into  the  subject  with  that  ability  which 
at  certain  times  they  are  capable  M.  If  In 
our  attempt*,  therefore,  to  enlarge  on  paiw 
licular*  we  find  our  Ihoughts  do  not  run 
freely  on  any  point,  we  should  not  urga 
them  too  much — this  will  tire  and  jtde  & 
faculties  too  soon  i  but  pursue  our  plan. 
Better  thought*  may  occur  aflenrards^ 
which  we  nay  occasionally  iniert. 

At  la  ihe  i^iplicaliin.  it  is  much  to  be 
lamented  thst  this  i*  a  part  which  dora  not 
belong  to  the  lermon*  of  lome  divines. 
They  can  discuas  a  topic  in  a  general  way, 
■how  tbeir  abilities,  and  give  pleasing  de- 
scription! of  virtue  and  religion ;  but  to 


found  that,  amon{[  nth,  liltk  gi«d  ha* 
been  done ;  nor  is  it  like^,  when  the  pa<^ 
pie  are  never  led  to  suppoae  that  they  are 
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doctrinal  preachen  vho  reject  appliestion 
•liogether,  and  who  effect  to  discharge 
their  office  by  namting  and  reasoning 
only  X  but  auch  should  remember  that  rea- 
■oning  ia  persuaaion ;  and  that  themselves, 
aa  often  aa  any  ^en  slide  into  personal  ap- 
plication, especially  in  discussing  certain 
laTOurite  points  in  divinity.  Applicfttion 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  important 
parta  of  a  sermon.  Here  both  the  judg- 
flient  and  the  passions  should  be  power- 
^ly  addressed.  Here  the  minister  must 
reason,  expostulate,  invite,  warn,  and  ex- 
hort ;  and  all  without  harshness  and  an  in- 
aulting  air.  Here,  pity,  love,  fiiithfulness. 
concern,  roust  be  all  displayed.  The  ap- 
plication, however,  must  noi  be  too  long, 
unnatural,  nor,  I  think,  concluded  abrupt- 
ly/—We  shall  now  subjoin  a  few  remariu 
aa  to  the  style  and  deliverv. 

Ji»  to  ihfle .'  it  ahouldbe  perspicuous. 
Singular  terms,  hard  words,  bombastic 
expressions,  are  not  at  all  consistent.  Quo 
tioff  Latin  and  Greek  sentences  will  be  of 
litiTe  utility^Long  argumentations,  and 
diy  metaphysical  reaaoning,  should  be 
avoided.  A  plain  manly  atyle,  so  clear 
that  it  coooot  be  miaunderstciod,  ahould  be 
poraued.  The  Scripturea  are  the  beat 
mooel.  Mr.  Flavel  ^ays,  '*  The  devil  is 
very  busy  with  ministers  in  iheir  studies, 
tfempting  them  to  lofty  language,  and 
terras  of  art,  above  their  hearers*^  capaci- 
ties." 

The  style  should  be  correct.  That  a 
man  may  preach,  and  do  good,  without 
knowing  much  of  grammar,  u  not  to  be 
doubted  i  but  certainly  it  cannot  be  pleas- 
ing to  hear  a  man,  who  t»ets  himself  up  as 
a  teacher  of  others,  continually  vioalating 
all  the  rules  of  grammar,  and  rendering 
himself  a  langhing-stnck  to  the  more  intel- 
ligent part  of  the  congregation  :  **  and 
yet,**  says  one,  "  I  have  heard  persons, 
who  could  scarce  utter  three  sentences 
without  a  false  construction,  make  gram- 
matical criticisms  not  only  in  the  English 
language,  but  on  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew.' 

Care  should  always  be  taken  not  to  use 
a  redundancy  of  words,  and  a  jingle  of 
sentences  and  syllables,  as  they  carry  moie 
an  air  of  pedantry  than  of  prudence. 

^a  to  the  UK  of  Jigwref,  '*  A  noble  me- 
taphor, when  it  is  placed  to  advantage, 
casts  a  kind  of  gloiy  round  it,  anil  darts 
a  lustre  through  a  whole  sentence.**  But 
the  present  and  the  past  age  have  abound- 
ed with  preachers  who  have  murdered 
and  distorted  figures  in  a  shameful  man- 
ner. Reach's  metaphors  are  run  beyond 
all  due  bounds.  Yet  I  know  of  no  method 
so  uaeful  in  preaching  as  by  figures,  when 
well  chosen,  when  they  are  not  too  mean, 
nor  drawn  out  into  two  many  parallels. 
The  ScriptUTCB  abouiv4  with  figures.    Our 


Lord  and  his  disciples  constantly  used 
them ;  and  people  understand  a  aiibjcct 
betier  when  represented  by  a  figure,  than 
by  learned  disquisiiions. 

^  to  the  tkUvery  oftermottM,  we  refer  to 
the  articles  DacuuiATioif  and  Euo«,uxaci. 
See  also  Mihistsb  and  PuBACHiiro. 

SERPENTINIANS,  or  Opuna,  here- 
tJca  in  the  second  centuiy,  ao  called  from 
the  veneration  they  had  for  the  aerpeot 
that  tempted  Eve,  and  the  worship  paid 
to  a  real  serpent :  they  pretended  that  the 
serpent  was  Jesua  Christ,  and  that  he 
taught  men  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil.  They  distinguished  between  Jenu 
and  Chriat.  Jlesut,  they  aaid,  waa  bom  of 
the  Virgin,  but  Chriat  come  down  fron 
heaven  to  be  united  with  him ;  Jeaus  was 
crucified,  but  Christ  bad  left  him  to  reton 
t(t  heaven.  They  diaiinguiahed  the  €Uxi 
of  the  Jews,  whom  they  termed  JaU^ 
booth,  from  the  Supreme  God  ;  to  tbeib^ 
mer  they  ascribed  tlie  body,  to  the  latter 
the  soul  of  men.  It  ia  aaid  they  bad  a 
live  serpent,  which  they  kept  ia  a  kind  of 
cage :  at  certain  times  ihey  opened  the 
ca^-door,  and  called  the  aerpeat;  the 
animal  came  out,  and,  mountini^  upon  the 
table,  twined  itaelf  td>out  aome  loaves  sf 
bread.  This  bread  they  broke,  and  distii- 
buted  it  to  the  company ;  and  this  they 
called  their  Eucharut, 

SERVANTS.  ThebumneaaofaervaBlf 
is  to  wait  upon,  minister  to,  support  sad 
defend  their  masters ;  but  there  aie  three 
cases,  as  Dr.  Stennett  obtfervea,  wbeteio  t 
ser\  ant  may  be  justified  in  refusing  obe- 
dience :  1  When  the  maater'a  rtfwt***"^ 
:«re  contrary  to  the  will  of  God-^^^.  When 
they  are  required  to  do  what  w  not  in 
their  power. — 3.  When  mcb  aervice  is 
demanded  as  falls  not  within  the  comiaa 
of  the  servants  agreement.  The  «M^ 
tione  servanU  are  under  to  anirerssl  ob^ 
dience,  are  from  these  considefations;  1. 
That  it  is  fit  and  right. — 2.  That  it  is  the 
expressed  command;  of  God  -—3.  That  it  is 
for  the  interest  both  of  body  and  aouL-i 
That  it  is  a  credit  to  our  holy  religitf. 
The  manner  in  which  thia  aerrice  is  to  be 
performed  is,  1.  With  humilitv,  Pror.  xn. 
21,  22 ;  Eccl.  X.  7.-2.  Fidelity,  Titus,  •■ 
10  I  Matt  xxiv.  45.-3.  Diligence,  Pwt. 

X.  4.  xxi.  5. :  1  Theas.  iv.  11 4.    Cbcc^ 

fiihiess.  Stennett'9  l>ometiie  Jhttia.  9tt. 
7 ;  Fleetvooifs  Beltoive  Jhitiet,  aer.  14, 15; 
Paley^i  Moral  Philo9ophy^  toI.  i.  chsp.  U- 

SERVITE8,  a  religious  order  in  tke 
church  of  Rome,  founded  about  tbe  jeir 
1233  by  aeven  Florentine  merchants,  «ke^ 
with  the  approbation  of  the  biahopofFb> 
rence,  renounced  the  world,  andmrrd  to- 
gether in  a  religious  community  on  Bloat 
Senar,  two  leagues  from  tbat  city. 

SETHIANS,  heretics  who  paid  diviae 
worship  to  Seth,  whom  they  looked  ap^ 
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to  b«  Jcfiu  Cbtiit,  llie  Son  of  God,  but 
who  was  mide  by  «  tiiinl  diTinity,  and  sub- 
atituled  in  tbe  room  of  llie  twu  bmilinor 
Ahel  ami  Cain,  wliich  had  been  deitroyed 
by  the  deluge.  They  appeared  in  Kgypt 
in  the  Kcnnd  cendiiy  ;  and,  as  ibej  were 
addicted  to  all  anrls  ui  debaucbery,  lliey 
did  not  want  followm.  They  conrmued 
in  Egypt  above  two  hundred  yenn. 

SBV  ENTY.  About  Ihe  year  B.  C.  277 
the  Utd  TeiUment  wai  tnnslaled  intu 
Greek,  by  the  united  lahnun  of  about  se- 
venty learned  Jen-s,  and  that  tnnsla'ion 
hu  been  ainee  known  by  ihe  reniog  of 
the  LXX,    See  Surmenrr. 

SEVKBITES.    Sfc  Ahoiutii. 

SEXAGESIMA,  Ihe  wcond  SiiniUy  be- 
fore Lent :  lo  culleil  becauae  about  (be 
eOth  day  before  Kaoer. 

SIIAKEU8,  aiect  which  wai  inttituled 
about  the  year  1774,  in  America.  Anna 
Leeite,  whom  they  atyle  tbe  Elect  L^dy,  ii 
the  bead  of  ihi*  parly.  They  aaaert  th^t 
ahe  ii  the  woman  apoken  of  la  tbe  l'2tb 
chap,  of  Kevetationa,  and  that  the  ipraks 
icTenty-two  tonnes;  and  lhuu|;h  tboie 
tongues  are  uniiiicliJKible  lo  the  iLving, 
(he  convenes  with  ihe  dead,  who  unilrr- 
atand  her  Itnguage.  They  add  fanhcr, 
that  she  is  the  moilier  of  alt  tbe  elect,  and 
that  she  travails  for  the  whole  world  i  that, 
in  fine,  no  bleating  can  dricend  to  any 
person  but  only  by  and  tlirougb  her,  >nd 
that  in  Ihe  wav  of  her  being  poaiesaed  of 
their  aina  by  iheir  ccinfessing  sn.i  repent- 
ing of  them,  one  b>  one.  acconling  to  her 
direction.  They  vary  in  :heir  eiercisca  ; 
their  heavy  dancing,  as  It  is  cjlled,  is  per- 
formed by  a  perpetual  ipringing  from  the 
house-floor,  about  ftnir  inches  up  anil 
down,  both  in  the  men  and  women'a  apart- 
ment, moving  abnut  with  eitrannlmary 
Iranap'irt,  singing  sometimes  one  at  a  lime, 
and  somEtimes  more.  This  elcvatioii  ef. 
fccta  Itie  nerves,  so  that  Iliey  have  intirvsli 
of  khuddering,  at  if  Ihey  weie  in  a  viiilent 
fit  of  Ihe  ague.  I'he'y  sometime*  eisp 
their  binds,  and  leap  so  high  ai  to  strike 
the  joists  above  their  heads.  They  throw 
ofT  their  outside  garmpiit  in  these  exer. 
ciKa,  and  apend  their  >lrengih  very  cheer- 
fully this  way :  their  chief  speaker  often 
calb  for  their  sttenlinn,  when  they  all 
*lo[i,  and  hear  lame  harangue,  and  then 
begin  dancing  again.  They  assert  that 
tlicir  danung  is  the  token  of  the  great  Joy 
■nd  happideu  ot  the  Jcnsaletn  aiate,  and 
denote*  the  victory  over  «n.  One  of 
their  most  favourite  exertions  ia  turninic 
muml  very  swiftly  for  an  hour  nr  two. 
This,  they  say,  i*  to  sbow  lh>-  great  power 
of  God-  Such  i*  the  account  which  dif- 
ferent writen  have  given  lu  of  thia  *ect ; 
but  others  obacfve,  that  tbougb,  at  fini, 
they  used    Iheae    violent  gesticulation*. 
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forrn  tjartcci  'or 

solemn  hymn,  i 

and  a*  regularly  conducted  M  a  proper 

band  of  music.''     3ce  JVhr    i'ark  TIlMf. 

.Waf .  for  Nov.  md  Dec,  179S. 

iJUAMF..  I  painful  sensation,  oecwoned 
by  Ihe  ([uick  apprehension  that  raputatioo 
■nd  character  are  in  danger,  or  by  the 
perception  tint  they  are  lo«t  Itmayirife, 
■«ys  Ur.  Coean  from  the  inmediate  de< 
teciion,  or  the  fear  of  detection,  in  sonw- 
thing  igrominious.  It  may  also  aiite  frcDl 
native  diffidence  in  young  and  ingenuous 
minds,  wlien  surprised  into  situationl 
wherr  they  attract  the  peculiar  sltention 
of  tiieir  superiors.  Ttie  glow  of  shame  in- 
dicaiea,  in  the  firit  instance,  that  the  mind 
is  nnt  toislly  abandoned  i  in  the  last,  it  ma- 
r.irests  a  nice  sense  of  honour  snd  delicata 
feelings,  united  with  inexperience  and  ig- 
nonnce  of  the  worU. 

SHASTKR,  the  name  of  a  book  In  higk 
estimation  among  the  idolaters  of  Hindoo- 
sian,  containing  all  tbe  dogmas  of  tiie  re- 
ligion 'if  the  Brwnins,  and  all  the  ceremo- 
nies of  Iheir  wiirsfdp 

SKKUVE  TUESDAY.  Thed^beftn 
Ash  Wednesday  or  Lent,  tm  which,  in  for- 
mer times,  persona  went  to  Iheir  paMh 
churchea  to  confeaa  iheir  sins. 

SIBYLLINE  ORACLF5,  prophedea 
delivered,  it  is  Mud.  by  certain  women  of 
antiiiuity,  showing  the  fttes  wid  revola- 
tions  of  ktngdiiim.  We  have  a  collection 
of  them  in  etgbt  bonks.  Dr.  Jorlin  ob- 
serves, that  they  were  competed  at  differ- 
ent times  liy  dill'erent  persons  j  first  by 
Pagana,  snd  then,  perhaps,  by  Jew^  and 
certainly  by  Christians.  They  abound  wiflt 
phrases,  worria,  facts,  and  passage^  taken 
from  the  LXX,  and  the  New  Teitunent. 
Thry  are,  laya  the  Doctor,  ■  remarkable 
specimen  of  astonishing  impudence  and 
miserable  poetry,  snd  seein  to  have  been, 
from  firkt  to  Ust,  and  without  any  one  ez- 
cep  inn,  mere  impostiiren. 

SI.MUNY,  ia  tbe  corrupt  prenentuion  of 
any  one  to  an  ecclesustical  benefice,  tor 
m'iney,  gift,  or  reward.  It  ia  so  called 
from  ttie  reiembUnce  it  i*  said  to  bear  to 
tbe  sin  of  Simon  Magus,  though  the  piu^ 
chawng  of  holy  orders  seems  to  appTMch 
nearer  to  thu  offence.  It  wa*  by  the  ca- 
non law  a  very  grievous  crime  t  and  'm  n 
much  the  more  odious,  brcause,  u  Sir 
Edward  Cnke  observes,  it  ia  ever  accom- 
panied with  perjury ;  tbe  the  preeentee  ia 
*wa«n  to  have  committed  no  iimony.  How- 
ever, it  was  not  an  offence  pumibable  in 
a  criminal  way  it  the  common  law,  it  be> 
ing  thought  uiffieient  to  leave  the  clerk 
loecclesiaatioaloenMirc*.  BvtuthcMdid 
not  affect  the  rimoniKal  patron,  nor  vera 
efficacious  enough  to  repel  the  n . .  . 
practice  of  the  uing,  diven  acta  of  ^ 
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of  civil  forfeitures,  which  the  mn« 
dem  prevailing  utage  with  regaitl  to  spi- 
tkiul  preferments  calls  aloud  to  be  put  in 
execution. 

81N,  the 'transgression  of  the  law,  or 
want  of  conformity  to  the  will  of  God,  1 
John  ill  4.     1.  Original  tin  »  that  where- 
by our  whole  nature  is  cornipted,  and 
zendered  contrary  to  the  law  of  God ;  or, 
according  to  the  9th  article  of  the  church 
of  England,  "  It  is  that  whereby  man  is 
very  nr  eone  from  original  righteousness, 
and  is,  of  his  own  nature,  inclined  to  evil." 
This  is  sometimes  called  indwelling  nn, 
Rom.  vii.    The  imputation  of  the  sin  of 
Adam  to  his  posterity  is  also  what  divines 
generally  call,  with  some  latitude  of  ex- 
pression, original  sin. — 2.  Actual  tin  is  a 
direct  violation  of  God's  law,  and  general 
ly  applied  to  those  who  are  capable  of 
committing  moral  evil  {  as  opposed  to  idi- 
ots^ or  children,  who  have  not  the  right 
use  of  their  powers.-*3.   Sint  of  omittion 
consist  in  the  leaving  those  things  undtme 
which  ought  to  be  «lone.-^.  Sint  of  com- 
miuiwi  are  those  which  are  committed 
Miinst  affirmative  precepts,  or  doing  what 
should  not  be  done.— 5.   Sku  of  infirmUy 
are  those  which  arise  fhHn  the  infirmity  of 
the  flesh,  ignorance,  surprise,  snares  of 
the  world,  &c    See  Imvirmitt.— 6.    iSe- 
crwf  Um  are  those  committed  in  secret,  or 
tliose  which  we,  thrmigh  blindness  or  pre- 
judice, do  not  see  the  evil  of^  Psalm  xiz. 
13.— 7.  Pretumphmut  tint  are  those  which 
are  done  boldly,  and  against  light  and  con- 
vtction.     See  FEBsuicPTioif.— 8,    Uhp€tr- 
tkrmble  tin  is  the  denial  uf  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel ;  with  an  open  and  malicious 
rejection  of  it.    The  reason  why  this  sin 
is  never  forgiven,  is  not  because  of  any 
want  of  sufficiency  in  the  blood  of  Christ, 
nor  in  the  pardoning  nercy  of  (iod,  but 
because  such  aa  commit  it  never  repent  of 
it,  but  continue  obstinate  and  malignant 
until  death. 

The  corruption  of  human  nature  is,  1. 
Vittvenal  as  to  the  subjects  of  it,  Rom.  iii. 
23.  Isa.  liii.  6.-2.  General^  as  to  all  the 
liowers  of  man,  Isa.  i.  6.^^  Jtwftd,  filling 
the  mind  with  constant  rebellion  agi^st 
God  and  his  law. — 4.  Maieful  to  God,  Job 
XT.  16;  and, — 3.  PumahaHe  by  him,  1 
Sam.  U.  9,  10.  Rom.  ii.  9.  Wh;r  the  Al. 
nighty  permitted  it,  when  his  power 
cottid  have  preventexi  it,  and  how  it  is 
eo&veyed  frcHn  parents  to  their  children, 
form  some  of  those  deep  things  of  God, 
of  which  we  can  know  but  little  in  the 
present  state ;  only  this  we  are  assured  of, 
that  he  is  a  God  of  truth,  and  that  what- 
•verhedoes,  or  permits,  will  ultimately 
tend  to  promote  his  gloiy.  While  we 
contenplate,  therefore,  the  nature,  the 
•vil^  the  guilt,  the  consequence  of  sin,  it 
if  our  iMppinon  to  vefleot,  that  he  who 


permitted  it  hath  pronded  a  remedy  for 
It :  and  that  be  *'  so  loved  the  world,  that 
he  gave  his  only  beTOtten  Son,  that  who- 
soever believeth  in  him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life."  See  Atosi- 
MBNT,  RiDimnoif ;  and  Edwardt^  ffetUy, 
and  Taylor^  on  Original  Sin;  GiWt  Body  of 
Divinity^  article  Sin  /  JCing^t  and  Jenywf 
Origin  of  Evil  {  Burrought^  Exceeding  Sfn- 
fulnett  of  Sin;  Dr,Oven  on  TmhoelUng  flfoi; 
Dr.  WnghtU  Deceitfiilnett  of  Sin  s  Fietdh 
er^t  appeal  to  Mattert  of  Fact ,-  WVHam^ 
Jintwer  to  Beltham  ;  Wattt*  Hum  and  Re- 
covtry:  Hvm^t  liixng  Temple,  p.  2,  c  4: 
Dr.  Smith' t  Sermon  on  thePemdtaion  ofEeit, 

SINCERITY,  freedom  from  hjrpocrisy 
or  dissimulation.  The  l4itin  word  itncf- 
rut,  from  whence  our  English  word  sm- 
cere  is  derived,  is  composed  of  tthe  and 
cera^  and  signifies  without  ?»ax,  aa  pare  ho- 
ney, which  is  not  mixed  with  any  wax ; 
thus  denoting  that  sincerity  is  a  pure  and 
upright  principle.  The  Greek  word 
iiMx^mM,  translated  sincerity  (2  Cor.  1 12,) 
signifies  properly  a  judgment  made  « 
things  by  the  li^ht  aiid  splendour  of  the 
sun ;  as,  in  traffic,  men  hold  up  goods  they 
are  buying,  to  the  light  of  the  son,  to  see 
if  they  can  discover  any  defect  in  then. 
Thus,  those  who  are  truly  sincere  can  bear 
the  test  of  li^ht,  and  are  not  afraid  of 
having  their  principles  and  practices  ex- 
amined by  it.  Ttus  word,  however,  Gke 
many  others,  is  abused,  and  often  becomes 
a  subterfuge  for  the  ungodly  and  the  in« 
dolent,  who  think  that  their  practice  is  no- 
thing; but  that  sincerity,  or  a  good  heart, 
as  tliey  call  it,  is  all  in  alL  But  such  de- 
ceive themselves,  for  a  tree  is  knou-n  hf 
its  fruits;  and  true  godly  sincerity  will 
evidence  itself  by  serious  inquiry,  ifnps^ 
tial  examination,  desire  of  instniction,  un- 
prejudiced judgment,  devotedness  of  spi- 
rit, and  uniformiiy  of  conduct,  l^hereid- 
er  will  find  this  subject  ably  handled  in 
Gumali't  Chrittian  Armmir^  to!,  ii.  p.  121 
tu  148.    See  Htpocrist. 

SINGING,  an  ordinance  of  divine  wo^ 
ship,  in  which  we  express  our  joy  in  God, 
and  gratitude  for  his  mercies.  It  has  il- 
ways  been  a  branch  both  of  natunl  snd 
revealed  religion,  in  all  ages  and  periods 
of  time.  It  was  a  part  or  the  worship  of 
the  Heathens.  It  was  practised  by  the 
people  of  God  before  the  giving  of  the 
law  of  Moses,  Bxod.  xy.  abo  jnnder  the 
ceremonial  law.  Under  the  Gospel  dis- 
pensation it  is  particularly  enjoined,  CoL 
111.  16.  Eph.  V.  19.  It  was  practised  bf 
Christ  and  his  spostles.  Matt,  xzvb  30.  sod 
in  the  earliest  times  of  Christianity.  The 
praises  of  God  may  be  sung  privateif  is 
the  fhmilv,  but  chiefly  hi  the  bouse  of 
God ;  and  ahonld  be  attended  to  witlr  re- 
verence, sincerity,  joy,  gratitude,  and  vidi 
the  ondentandmg,  1  Cor.  xiy.  15.  Anoit^ 
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ilie  Uiptiiti,  during  Um  e»rly  put  of  their  i 
eiutence,  pulmoajr  wm  gtaenWy  exclu- 
ded  ■)  ft  humui  ordlnincc ;  but  tome  con- 
^reK*t>oiu  Itaving  tdopted  it  *bout  the 
beginning  of  18tEi  century,  b  rmlent  con- 
truveny  ww  eiciied.  About  the  middle 
of  the  century,  howeTcr,  the  pru«««  of 
God  were  lung  in  every  U>ptiit  church- 
It  it  to  be  lanenlcd,  liowcTer,  that  thU  or- 
dinance hM  not  tint  Utcntion  ptid  to  it 
which  it  deterrcs,  Tliat  grtat  divine.  Dr. 
Jonstlian  Edirirdt,  observe!,  that  "u  it 
is  the  comnund  of  God  that  k!l  ihould 
BIDE,  ao  alt  should  make  conicience  of 
teaming  to  liiiK.  u  it  ia  i  thing'  that  can- 
not be  dccentlv  perronncd  at  ail  wilhD»t 
learning.  I'lioae,  therefore,  (where  thfre 
ii no  natural  inabihty,]  who  neglect  to  J«am 
to  tinK,  live  in  hh,  ai  thcr  neglect  what  it 
neceaaary  in  order  lo  their  attending  one 
of  the  onlinancca  of  God'a  voruip." 
We  leave  those  who  are  wilfully  dumb 
in  God'a  hoiue  to  conaider  th la  pointed  re- 

Mucli  haa  been  said  as  to  the  UH  of  in- 
atrumentslmiiaicin  the  house  of  God.  On 
the  one  aide  it  ia  obierved,  that  we  ought 
not  to  object  lo  it,  because  it  ataitU  de- 
TOtion :  that  it  waa  used  in  the  wonhip  of 
God  under  the  Old  Tetlament  i  and  that 
the  worahip  of  heaven  is  repreaented  by  a 
deli^tful  union  of  vocal  and  innrumentil 
music.  But  on  the  other  aide  it  ia  remark, 
ed,  that  nothing  ahould  be  done  in  or 
about  God'a  wonhip  without  example  oi 
precept  from  the  New  Teitament  j  that, 
initcad  of  aiding  devotion,  it  often  tin  1^ 
to  draw  off  the  mind  from  Uie  ri,;hl  ob- 
ject i  th.il  i(  diiea  iiot  aLc.ird  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  Uhriitian  worahip;  that  the  prac- 
tice of  those  who  lived  under  tlic  ceremo- 
nial diapenaaliou  can  be  no  rule  furua; 
that  not  one  text  in  the  Utif  TcalamenI 
requires  or  authorisca  it  by  precept  or  ei- 
unple,  by  ejpress  worda  or  fair  inference  : 
and  that  ttie  repreaentation  of  the  musical 
harmony_  in  heaven  ia  merely  figurative 
language  denoting  the  happineu  of  the 
aainla.  We  have  not  room  here  to  prose- 
cute the  arguments  on  either  side  i  but 
the  reader  msy  refer  to  p.  311  of  the 
fouKli  volume  cS  Bithvp  Heorridgc'i  The- 
(OUTBJ/  Slillingfleel'i  anil  Buhap  Hame'i 
Senaaiu  m  Church  Mudc  ,■  No.  S30  of  ihe 
elglith  vol.  of  the  Speelaltr,  BMrnb  Uen 
m  tht  1  JOfA  Ptalm  i  'l%e*lapcaJ  Magtuii 
¥ol.iLp.427,sadvo1.i.p.JJ3.4Sai  BOH- 


tal  Magahut,  vol,  iL  p.  35  i  Ridgieifi  Bo- 
4i  t/"  IKinsila,  quca.  Ii3(  naima^  Chardk 
Otitrg,  vol,  1.  p.  403 1  fPUA'am*'  HiHfrital 
£f^  M  CilorcA  AbWe,  pr^xtd  it  Ptat- 
imSm£umgtlita,<nLu.f.S*iBatfir^t 
TaifUMmci  Ignt  Bna^rtMea i  fratH. 
eal  AwMMH  MS  ttv^v  HsO*  ITant^  ./ 
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tite  on  tht  La^fiibteu  ■/*  InilrameMat  Mt- 

nc  in  Iftls  Suliet. 

SIX  ARTlCUiS,Uwof.   SeeSTAVtma, 

SLANDER,  according  to  Dr.  Burav, 

it  uttering  faUe  speeches  sninat  our  ncigli- 

bour,  to  the  {Prejudice  of  bis  ftmc,  nficty, 

welfare  ;  and  Ihiit  out  of  malignity,  vanity, 

rashness,  ill-nature,  or  bad  design.    The 

principal  kind«  of  slander  are  tneae :    1. 

Charging  others  with  facta  they  an  not 

guilty  oY.~-'i.  Affixing  acandalous  nwBca 

and  o<Uau*  character  which  they  deaerve 

not. — 3.    Aaperaing  a  man'a  sctiona  wilb 

:«,  importing  that  tliey  proceed 

from  evil  principles,  or  tend  to  bad  enda^ 

wiien  it  doth  not  or  cannot  appraT.^4. 

Perverting  a  man's  worda  nr  xcti  disad- 

vantageously  Dy  affected  miacoiialniction. 

1.    Partial  or  lame    reprcaentaiion   of 

n's  diacoune  or  pnctice,  auppreBing 

aomepirt  of  the  truth,  orconceslingtonw 

Ranees  which  ought  to  be  ezplaln- 

Inatilling  sly  aiiggcations  which 
create  prejudice  in  the  heaiera. — T.  Mag- 
ni^ingatida^cgravatingthefaultaofolhm. 
—8.  Imputing  to  our  neighbour'a  practice, 
judgment,  or  pruFeuion,  evil  conaequen- 
cea  which  have  no  foundation  in  truth. 

Of  atl  the  characters  in  society,  •  alan- 
dcrer  is  the  most  odious,  and  ^e  dsort 
likely  to  produce  mischief.  "  Uia  tongoe," 
says  the  great  Maaaillon,  "  ii  a  devouri^ 
fire,  which  tamiabe*  whatever  it  toncbcai 
which  eserciaca  ita  fiinr  on  the  good  grain 
equally  aa  on  the  nhaffi  on  the  proti^  at 
on  the  ikcrcd  :  whicli,  wherever  it p liana. 
:<:avca  tir.iy  deaulktion  and  niini  digaerea 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  i  tuma  Into 
vile  aahea  what  only  a  moment  befov  had 
appeared  to  ua  to  precious  and  brilliant  t 
acts  with  more  violence  and  danger  tbu 
ever,  in  Ihe  time  when  it  waa  *|qMr«ntJT 
smothered  up  and  almoet  eitinoti  wkien 
hUckens  wtiat  it  cannot  coMumc,  and 
sometime*  sfuirklef  and  delights  befim  it 
deatmya.  It  ia  an  aaaambbce  of  ao  iniqnU 
ty,  a  aecret  pride,  whieh  diaconn  to  ui 
the  mote  in  our  brothor**  eye,  but  hiilno 
the  beam  which  ia  in  our  atmi  a  mcMi 
en^,  wluch,  butt  at  the  talevto  or  pma- 
perity  of  otiwra,  makes  tfaom  tke^ubjoet 
of  ita  ceaauret,  and  atudiaa  to  dim  tlw 

3>lendour  of  whatever  autrijnca  ibelf t  • 
laguiaed  hatred,*hich  abedi  m  ita  nmch 
ei  UM  hidden  venom  of  the  heart  t  n  tu^ 
worthy  duplicity  which  piaiMo  to  ib»  ftca^ 
and  tears  hi  piacaa  behind  tha  bMk  i  » 
shaffleAil  len9>  wUdi  haa  no  et 
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lum.  It  is  a  retUeiw  evU,  wbicb  disturbs 
Bociety ;  spreads  dissensions  through  ci- 
ties and  countries ;  disunites  the  strictest 
ftiendships ;  is  the  source  of  hatred  and 
revenge ;  fill«  wherrver  it  enters  witli  dis 
tuibances  and  confusion ;  and  every  where 
IB  an  enemy  to  peace,  comfort,  and  Chris- 
tian good  breeding.  Lastly,  it  is  an  evil 
fbll  of  deadly  pois'>n :  whatever  flows  firom 
it  is  infected,  and  poi»»ns  whatever  it  ap- 
IHtMMBbes ;  even  its  praises  are  empoison- 
ed;  its  applauses  malicioua ;  its  silence  cri- 
mini] ;  its  gestures,  motions,  and  looks, 
liave  all  their  venom,  and  spread  it  each 
in  their  wa^.  Still  more  dreadful  is  this 
evil  when  it  is  found  among  those  who 
are  die  professed  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Ah !  the  chuvch  formerly  held  in  horror 
the  exhibitions  of  gladiators,  and  denied 
that  believers,  br>ught  up  in  the  tender. 
ness  and  benignity  of  Jesus  Chr»st,  could 
innocently  feast  their  eyes  with  the  blood 
and  death  of  these  unfortunate  slaves,  or 
form  a  bannless  recreation  of  so  inhuman 
a  pleasure .-  but  these  renew  more  detest- 
able shows ;  for  thev  brmg  upon  the  stage 
not  mt'amuus  wretches  devoted  to  death, 
but  members  of  Jesus  Christ,  their  breth- 
ren I  and  there  they  entertain  the  specta- 
tors with  wounds  which  they  mflict  on  per. 
tons"  who  have  devoted  then^clves  to 
God.  Barrow's  Wark;  vol.  i.  sen  17,  18  ; 
iMiOMmMs  Sermons,  vol.  i.  ser.  5.  Eagiish 
tran<4.  and  article  Evii.  Spkakiko. 

SOBRIETY,  freedom  from  any  inordi- 
nate passion.  "Sobriety,"  as  one  observes, 
"  is  both  the  ornament  and  the  defence  of 
a  Chnstian.  It  is  requisite  in  every  situ- 
ation, and  in  every  enterprise:  indeed 
nothing  can  be  done  well  without  it. 
The  want  of  sobriety  is  seen  and  felt  by 
multitudes  every  day  Without  sobriety 
a  man  is  exposed  to  the  tossing  of  the 
merciless  waves,  destitute  of  an  anchor. 
Sobriety  is  a  security  against  the  baneful 
influence  of  turbulent  passions ;  it  is  self- 
possession  :  it  is  self-defence.  It  is  neces- 
sary on  all  occasions :  when  we  read,  when 
we  hear,  when  we  pray,  when  we  con- 
▼erscy  when  we  form  schemes,  when  we 
pursue  them,. when  we  prosper,  when  we 
lail.  Sobriety  is  necessary  for  all  descrip- 
tions of  character :  it  is  necessary  for  the 
young  and  for  the  old ;  tor  the  rich  and'the 
poor,  for  the  wise  and  for  the  illiterate ; 
all  need  to  *  be  sober.'  The  necessity  of 
sobriety  is  obvious,  1.  In  our  inquiries  af. 
ter  truth,  as  opposed  to  presumption .^2. 
In  our  pursuit  of  this  world,  as  opposed  to 
covetousness.*— 3.  In  the  use  and  estimate 
of  the  things  of  this  world,  as  opposed  to 
excess.— 4.  In  trials  and  afflictions,  as  op- 
posed to  impatience.— 5.  In  forming  our 
judgment  of  others,  as  opposed  to  censo- 
riousness.— 6.  In  speaking  of  one's  self,  as  I 
fypofOl  te  es8iuimd*-BlaDy  motives  might  Q 


be  urged  to  this  exetcise;  as,  1.  The  ge« 
neral  Unguage  of  Scripture,  1  P^t.  v.  8. 
Phil.  iv.  5.  Tit.  ii.  12.  1  Pet  iv  7.-2.  Our 
profession  as  Christians.— ^  The  example 
of  Jes'is  Ctirist,  and,  4.  The  near  upproach 
•if  death  and  judgment.*'    See  Dauaun- 

ITESS    MOHEHATTON. 

SOCI M  A  \S,  a  sect  so  called  ft*om  Fans- 
tus  Socinus,  who  died  in  Poland  in  1604. 
There  were  two  who  bore  the  name  Sod- 
nus,  uncle  and  nephew,  and  both  dissenu- 
nated  the  same  doctrine;    but  it   is  the 
nephew  who  is  generally  considered  at 
the  founder  of  this  sect.    They  maintain 
"  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  who 
had  no  existence  before  he  was  conceived 
by  the  Virgin  Mary ;  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  no  distinct  person ;  but  that  the  Father 
is  truly  and   properiy  God.    They  own 
that  the  name  of  God  is  given  in  the  bohr 
Scriptures  to  Jesus  Christ,  but  conteod 
that  it  is  only  a  deputed  title,  which,  bow* 
ever,  invests  him  with  a  gi«at  autboiity 
over  all  created  being^.     They  deny  the 
d:>ctrines  of  satisfiiction  and  imputed  righ- 
teousness, and  say,  that  Christ  only  prescb- 
ed  the  truth  to  mankind,  set  before  then 
in  himself  an  example  of  heroic  virtue, 
and  sealed  his  doctrines  with   his  blood. 
Original  sm  and  absolute    predestinatioB 
they  esteem  scholastic  chimeras      Some 
of  them  likewise  maintain  the  aleep  oi  the 
soul,  which,  they  say,  becomes  insensible 
at  death,  and  is  raised  again  with  the  body 
at  the  resurrection,  when  the  gt>od  shall 
be  established  in  the  possession  of  eternal 
felicity,  while  the  wicked  shall  be  con- 
signed to  a  fire  that  will  not  torment  thcra 
eternally,  but  for  a  certain  duration,  pro- 
portioned to  their  demerits." 

There  is  some  difference,  however,  be» 
tween  ancient  and  modern  Socinians.  The 
latter,  indignant  at  the  name  Sociniin, 
have  appropriated  to  themselves  that  of 
Unitarians,  and  reject  the  notions  of  a 
miraculous  conception  and  the  worship  of 
Christ ;  both  which  were  iteld  by  Socimis. 
Dr.  Priestly  has  laboured  hard  in  attempt- 
ing to  defend  this  doctrine  of  the  Units, 
rians ;  but  Dr.  Horsley,  bishop  of  Ruchef- 
ter,  has  ably  refuted  the  doctor. in  bis 
I'heological  Tracts,  which  are  worthy  the 
perusal  of  every  Christian,  and  especially 
every  candidate  for  the  ministry. 

Dr.  Price  agreed  with  the  Socinians  in 
the  main,  yet  his  system  was  somewhat 
different.  He  believed  in  the  pre-exist- 
ence  of  Christ,  and  likewise  that  he  was 
more  than  a  human  being,  and  took  upon 
him  human  nature  for  a  higher  purpose 
than  merely  revealing  to  mankind  the  will 
of  God,  and  instructing  them  in  their  duty 
and  in  the  doctrines  of  religion. 

The  Socinians  flourished  greatly  in  Ps- 
land  about  the  year  1551  $  and  J.  Siene* 
nius,  palatine  of  Fodolia»  built  purposely 
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for  their  UK  the  city  or  Rscow.     A  f>moua 

catechis.Ti  v/aa  piibli>ibe<l,  ^al:(^d  the  Raca- 
vi«n  csiecliisTi ;  and  their  most  ahte  wfi- 
ter«  are  known  by  the  title  of  ilie  Patanrt 
Fratra,  or  I'ulontan  Brelhren.  Th.ir 
wtitinpi  were-  rc-i>i]tiliahe(l  lof;et1ier,  i" 
Ibc  year  loifi.  in  oof-  peit  collection,  con- 
Utting  nt  -^tv  voliinv  ■  in  folin,  unilerthc 
title  of  llibliotheca  Fratrum.  A..  accMnml 
oi  thete  luthori  may  be  leen  in  Br  Ttul- 
ain's  lift  of  Sodmu.  Some  of  the  write™ 
ontheS'Hriniandoctrine.beaideathcihore- 
mentioiicd,  have  been,  Hnynrt  in  Ai«  Scrip- 
ture .iccotuit  of  the  AuHbutn  ami  IVorMp 
«f  Gad,  and  bj  the  CAaracler  ami  Offltei  a/ 
Jena  Chriil  i  Dr.  Larditer  on  (Ar  Lo^i ; 
Prittli/'t  Ilitt.  8/  earh,  Opiiaoiu  ami  JMi 
gmtitiant  /  lAndiin/  in  kii  KilBrical  Viev 
tf  Uiolayiamtax  ,■  Carpenttr'e  Uidttaian- 
im  I  anil  Bdihaai't  Aiuver  la  Wilberfmx. 
Aninii  the  Sncinian  doctrine  may  be  con- 
milted.  Dr.  Manuft  Sermm  tn  the  Duly  »f 
anteiuUng  far  the  FaUh  /  Dr.  Owen  u^aiml 
Biddli  1  Dr.  /hrnbecf,  Confiiiatian  •>/  A 
dnianiia,-  Co'n-ivi'  Dillo  i  Macgixwan'i 
Sadnimitm  bi-eu^Ai  la  the  Teu :  »ini  bnotv 
under  articles  Asriia  anil  iavn  Ciibikt. 

SOLUINS,  10  called  from  their  le«if  r, 
one  Soldin  b  Greek  prieat.  'I'liey  appear- 
ed ■bout  the  midtlle  of  the  fifth  century 
in  the  kingdoms  of  Saba  n'nil  (lo<l')1ia. 
They  altered  the  manner  of  the  lacrificc 
of  the  miu:  tlieir  priest*  ot&rcd  grild, 
their  dencona  incense,  and  their  lub^ea- 
Goni  mynii :  ami  thin  in  memury  of  ihe 
like  oHerinf(a  mailc  lo  the  infant  Jcsui  by 
the  irinc  men. 

Very  few  authors  mention  the  9oIilin», 
neither  do  we  know  whclhcr  lliey  still 

SOI.VlDIAXS,  tliDK  whi  reit  on  fjiih 
■lone  for  salvatiuii,  willioiit  any  connciiuii 
with  works;  or  wlio  jndf^  themselves  to 
be  Uhriat'i,  hecatiK  they  believe  they  are 

SON  UF  UOt>.  a  term  applied  in  Ihe 
Scripture!)  not  only  to  m^pitratea  and 
uinti,  but  more  pariiculany  to  Jeaiia 
Christ,  rhriit,  aays  hialiop  reanon,  liai 
a  fourfold  riKhl  to  iliia  title.  1.  By  Kfiie- 
ralinn,  as  beKolien  of  God,  Luke  i.  AS.— 
2.  By  comniisnioii,  as  sent  hy  him,  John  i. 
34.  36^— J.  I)y  resurrection,  as  the  fint 
bom.  Acta  xiii.  31, 33. — t,  Uy  ncoial  pus 
•eaaion,  an  heir  of  all,  Htb.  i.  'i,  5  Hut 
besides  (heie  four,  many  tbmk  that  he  i 
called  the  Son  of  <>ud  m  aucb  ■  way  am 
manner  at  never  any  other  wan,  is,  or  cai 
be,  because  of  hii  own  di>ine  nature,  hi 
being  the  true,  proper,  and  nalunl  Son 
of  God,  bc|[olten  by  him  before  all  wc  " 
John  hi.  16.  Horn.  Tiii.  3.  1  John  iv.  >). 
■niele  Gai((»Tio>,  EcaasiL,  and  hooka 
there  referred  to, 

80H(;BRV,  iMg^c  eotyunttion. 
CaiB>a  and  Witcbmut. 
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from  the  privation  of  Mme  p>o<}  we  actu* 
ally  possessed.  It  is  ih*  oppoule  to  joy, 
Tlioii(fh  sorrow  may  he  allowable  under  a 
•v-nse  of  sin,  ard  when  invuli-ed  in  trou- 
bles, yet  wt  mua"  bi  ware  of  an  eitrcrne, 
Sorrow,  in. Iced,  b-  c-'nii's  sintiil  and  rsces- 
aive,  when  it  leads  us  tu  sli|;ht  our  loer- 
cies;  cjiisei  ui  lo  be  insensible  to  public 
evils  ;  when  it  diverts  us  from  duly  ;  «o 
oppresses  nur  bodies  as  lo  endanger  our 
lives ;  sours  the  spirit  with  diaconient,  and 
makes  oa  inaitentive  to  tlic  precepts  of 
Goil's  word,  and  advice  of  ourjfrienda.  In 
order  to  moderate  our  sorrowi,  we  should 
consider  tliat  we  are  under  the  direction 
of*  wiie  and  mercifiil  Being-;  that  he  per. 
mils  no  evil  to  come  upim  us  without  a 
gracious  dcsi^  i  that  he  can  nuke  our 
Iruubles  sources  of  apiritual  advantage ; 
that  he  might  have  •IBicin]  ns  in  a  &r 
greater  degree  ;  that,  though  he  has  taken 
fume,  yet  lie  haM  left  many  other  comlDtts; 
that  he  has  given  many  pn>misei  oTreliert 
that  be  has  supported  thousands  in  a* 
grest  trouble-,  aaoursi  and,  fiiiolly,  that 
the  time  is  coming  when  he  w-itl  wipe  away 
all  tears,  and  give  to  them  thai  love  him 
:■  crown  of  glory  tkat  fadetli  not  away. 
See  HrsiovaTio!!. 

SOUl,,  that  vital.  Immaterial,  active  lub- 
stance,  or  priDciple,  in  man,  whereby  he 
perceives,  rcnicmhers,  reasons,  and  wtlls. 
It  is  rather  to  be  described  as  to  its  opera- 
tions, than  to  be  defined  as  to  its  essence. 
Variou:!,  indeed,  hsve  been  Itie  opinions 
iif  philosophers  concerning  its  substance, 
'rlia  Gpicuriana  'hoiight  it  a  aubtlle  air, 
composed  of  atoms  ''r  primiti\-e  corpus- 
cle*. Itie  Stoics  maintaineil  it  was  a 
flanie,  or  portion  of  heavenly  liglit.  The 
Cartesiani  make  thinking  the  essence  of 
the  soul,  fiume  hold  that  man  is  endon-ed 
with  three  kinds  of  sotit,  viz.  the  ratiii:ial, 
which  is  purrty  spiritual,  and  infused  by 
Ihe  immediate  inspiration  of  God  ;  Ihe  fr- 
rntinia/  or  tetuilht,  which  beii^  eommon 
to  iMQ  and  brutes,  is  auppusrd  to  be 
formed  of  theelrmenls;  and,  lastly,  the 
vegetative  soul,  or  principle  of  growth  and 
nutrition,  as  the  fimt  is  nf  underslanding, 
and  the  second  of  animal  life. 

'V't  rational  soul  is  timplr,  uncompound- 
ed,  and  immairrial,  not  composed  of  mat- 
ter and  form  i  for  matter  can  never  flunk 
and  miive  of  itself  a*  the  soul  does.  In 
the  fburih  volume  of  the  Memoira  of  the 
Literary  and  I'hilosopbical  Society  of  Man- 
eheiter,  the  reader  will  find  a  very  valua- 
ble paper  by  Dr.  Ferrier,  proving,  by 
evidence  apparently  complete,  that  eveiy 
part  of  the  briin  has  been  injured,  with- 
out alTecting  the  act  of  thought.  It  will 
he  difficult  for  any  man  to  peniie  thia 
without  beingr  convinced,  that  the  modem 
tbeoiT  of  the  Materialists  is  shaken  from 
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Tbr  immortality  of  the  soul  may  be  ar- 

Sued  Irom  its  vast  capacities,  buundlesb 
esirea,  gi^at  improvements,  dissalisfuctitm 
with  the  prehciit  state,  and  debire  of  some 
kind  of  religion.  It  is  also  argued  frf>m 
the  consent  of  all  nations;  the  conscious. 
ness  thai  men  have  of  sinning ;  the  siiag 
of  conscience ;  the  justice  ana  providence 
of  &kL  How  far  these  argunnents  are 
conclusive,  1  will  not  say :  but  the  safest, 
and,  in  fact,  the  only  sure  j^und  to  go 
upon  to  prove  this  doctrine  is  the  word  of 
God,  where  we  at  once  see  it  clearly  esta- 
blished, Msl^t  X.  28.  Matt,  xxv  46.  Dan. 
xii.  2.  2  Tim.  i.  10.  1  The^s.  iv.  17,  18. 
John  z.  28.  But  as  this  article  belongs 
father  to  metaphysics  than  to  theology, 
we  refer  the  reader  to  J,  Baxter  m  the 
Souli  L9cke  on  the  Undentandifig  s  tVatt§* 
Ontology  s  JadcHn  on  Muter  and  Spirit  / 
Ftavd  en  the  Soul;  Mer^e  Immortality  of 
the  Mil/;  Hartley  on  mam  Biehop  Porteue* 
Sermont,  ser.  5,  6,  7.  vol.  i. ;  Doddridg^u 
Lecturee,  Uc  92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 97 :  JOrev'i 
Eeeay  on  the  Immateriality  and  Immortality 
tjfthe  SouL     Care  of  the  SoitL   See  Care. 

SOUTHCOTTERS,  the  followers  of 
Joanna  Southcot,  well  known  at  this  time 
in  the  south  of  England  as  a  prophetess. 
■  The  book  in  which  Joanna  published 
her  prophecies,  is  dated  London,  April 
25, 1804;  and  she  begins  by  declaring  she 
herself  did  not  underiitand  the  comnr.uni- 
cations  given  her  by  the  Spint»  till  they 
were  afterwards  explained  to  her.  In  No* 
member,  1803,  she  was  told  to  mark  the 
weather  during  the  twenty -four  first  days 
of  the  succeeding  year,  and  then  the  Spi- 
rit informs  her,  that  the  weather  each  day 
was  typical  of  the  events  of  each  succeed- 
ing month :  New  year's  day  to  correspond 
with  January,  January  2  witli  February, 
&c 

After  this  she  relates  a  dream  she  had 
in  1792,  and  declares  she  foretold  the 
death  of  Bishop  Buller,  and  appeals  to  a 
letter  put  into  the  hands  of  a  clergyman 
whom  she  names. 

One  night  she  heard  a  noise  as  if  a  ball 
of  iron  was  rolling  down  the  stairs  three 
9tep9i  and  the  Spirit  afterwards,  she  says, 
told  her  this  was  a  sign  of  three  gn-eat  evils 
which  were  to  iall  upon  this  land,  the 
etowdt  ^c  p^gM,  and  the  famine.  She 
affirms  that  the  late  war,  and  that  the  ex- 
traordinary harvest  of  1797  and  1800,  hap- 
pened agreeably  to  the  predictions  which 
the  had  previously  made  known ;  and  par* 
ticularly  appeals  to  the  people  of  Exeter, 
where  it  seems  she  was  brought  up  from 
her  infancy. 

In  November,  1803,  she  saya  she  was 
ordered  to  open  her  Bible,  which  she  did 
at  Eccles.  ch.  i.  9;  and  then  follows  a  long 
explanation  of  that  chapter. 

When  she  was  at  Stockton  upon  Tees, 


in  the  next  month,  she  informs  ua  three 
methodint  preachers  bad  the  confidence  to 
tell  her  she  uttered  lies  /  and  she  then 
refers  them  to  four  clergymen  who  could 
prove  she  and  her  friends  wf  re  not  han. 

After  thts  she  j^ives  us  a  long  communi- 
cation on  Gen.  xlix.  wherein  Jac?>b  warns 
his  sons  of  what  should  befall  Otem  in  the 
last  days,  and  which  she  applies  to  our 
present  times.  She  then  favours  her  read- 
ers with  a  long  ess  at  on  the  marriage  of  the 
Lamb  $  and,  as  variety  is  alwaya  plea«in|;, 
it  commences  in  sober  proae,  but  ends  id 
jingling  rhyme. 

The  following  is  the  concluaton  of  a 
comnmnication  which  she  had  at  Stock* 
fort :  **  Ah  wrong  as  they  are,  aaying  tboa 
hast  children  brought  up  by  the  parish,  sod 
that  thou  art  Bonaparte's  brother^  mk!  that 
thou  ha.Ht  been  in  prison ;  so  fklse  is  their 
sayings,  thy  writings  came  fronn  the  devU, 
or  any  spirit  but  the  sriUT  of  the  urns 
God  ;  and  that  every  sool  in  thie  astfos 
shall  know  before  the  tits  tkamb  I  meo> 
tioned  to  thee  in  1802  are  expired;  sad 
then  I  will  turn  as  a  niasnc  of  beauty  to 
the  residence  of  my  people,  and  they  shall 
praise  the  God  or  thxib  saltatioit." 

In  March,  1&05,  we  find  Joanna  pob- 
lished  a  pamphlet  in  London,  endeavour 
ing  to  confute  '*  Fitk  CnABexs*'  agaimt 
her,  which  had  appeared  in  the  Leeds 
Mercury,  and /our  of  which  she  say*  were 
abfl:tlutely  false.  TYi^  firet  chai)^  vas  re- 
specting the  tealing  of  h er  disciples.  The 
second  on  the  ittvaeion.  The  t/drd  on  the 
famine.  The  fourth  on  her  mieaoju  The 
ffth  on  her  death.  Se€iling  is  the  grind 
peculiarity  and  ordinance  of  these  people. 
Joanna  gives  those  who  profess  belief  is 
her  mission,  and  will  subscribe  to  the 
things  revealed  in  iier  '•  Wabsiso,"  t 
sealed roritten paper  with  her  sig^nature,  sad 
by  which  they  are  led  to  think  they  sic 
sealed  against  the  day  of  redemption^  and 
that  all  those  who  are  possessed  of  these 
seals  will  be  signal^  honoured  by  the  Mes- 
siah when  he  comes  this  spring.  It  is  nid 
they  looked  upon  Joanna  to  be  the  bhde, 
the  Lamb's  wife ;  and  that  aa  man  fell  by 
a  woman,  he  will  be  restored  by  a  woaaa 
Some  of  her  tollowers  pretend  ako  to 
have  visions  and  revelations.  At  present, 
it  seems,  both  warning  rind  sealing  hare 
subsided ;  they  are  waiting,  probably  n 
awfiil  suspense,  for  the  commenoement  of 
tlie  thousand  yeassT  reign  on  the  earth, 
when  peace  will  universally  pierail.  Yet 
it  is  said  they  do  not  mean  that  Christ  vitt 
come  in  person,  but  in  apirit,  and  tH^  the 
sealed  who  are  dead  before  this  tioe^  vil 
be  raised  from -their  ^^ves  to  partskeia 
this  happy  state 

SOVEREIGNTY  OP  COD,  is  his  pover 
and  right  of  dominion  ovev  his  cresnire^ 
to  dispoae  anddetemtne  them  as  sNfliech 


liim  good.  'I'his  itlribute  ia  evidently  de- 
monstnted  in  the  lyatemi  of  cmiiun,  pr-i- 
•idence,  *ik1  gruci  i  »nd  m»y  lie  onni  d<;ri-c' 
>*  alMolule,  iiiiivenHt,  «n(t  prerbiwiii);. 
Uan.  ir.  35.  Bph.  i.  U.  See  Dowmov, 
tiovin.JVEHT,  INivcB,  and  Wiu  nr  lioii. 
CaUiimtlit  Siverri^Hn/Godittui  Char- 
Jwet  M  t/ie  Ihtmiuiin  oflivl,  in  hit  tVark; 
to),  i.  p.  690 ;  Kilaant'i  Sermmi,  acr.  4. 

SPINOSISH,  tbe  iloctnneti  <it  Splnozu, 
who  WIS  born  *  Jew  at  AmslrrdHm  in 
1633.  The  chief  articles  in  his  »>temarv 
■ueh  u  lh«e  :  that  there  is  but  one  iub- 
stance  in  nature,  and  that  this  only  sub- 
stance is endueil  nilb  an  m."inite  vaiiety  of 
attributes,  kmoii^  which  ir<^  cxtemton  mil 
co)]^tati<in  1  that  all  Hie  bncli.^n  in  tlit-  uni- 
verse artr  modiiir»tionH  of  lii>^  siihstanLe, 
cniiBKlL'red  as  extendril ;  nnd  tlial  all  tlic 
souls  of  men  are  modilicaliMia  uf  the  same 
Biibslance,  CLintidcred  a:*  LD^Uilive  :  that 
God  is  a  necessary  und  inrMiniiely  pert't-ct 
Beiui;,  and  is  tlic'cauae  nf  nil  things  that 
exijt,  but  nnt  a  different  lleing  from  them  : 
that  there  i)  but  one  nemf-,  and  one  na- 
ture:  and  that  Ibis  ra'.urepnxluces  within 
ilielf,  by  an  imiiianiMit  act,  all  those  which 
Me  call  creatures  -,  and  ihai  this  Bcii 
at  the  same  lim<r,  both  :ieet>t  and  t.ai 
efficient  cause   and  nubjecT,  but  that  he 

er>diici'S  nolbinif  but  miKlific-liiins  of 
imself.  I'hiis  is  ilic  Deity  made  the  sole 
Kent  as  wilt  as  patient,  in  all  evil,  b'.itli 
pTiysicil  and  mT^I      It'  lliia  impinus  doc- 
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filne<  callnl,  [■antheiam,)  I  kiit 
«.    See  Pa^ithkii.)!. 

SPIIIIT.  an  im  urp.n  a:  hunit  or  intel- 
ligence i  inwi'icb  sens  (iod  is  laid  tti  be  a 
Spirit,  as  .rr  ^nff.  la  and  the  human  -Otil. 

SPIRIT  lloLY     See  Holt  Go  st. 

SPIKITUALITY  OF  GOD.  ia  bis  im- 
materiality,  '>r  bcinjc  without  body.  It  ex. 
prcMci  an  idea  (says  Mr.  Paley,}  made  up 
of  a  ne^tive  part  and  of  a  posilive  part. 
Ttie  BfRalive  part  eo-isiati  r.j  the  eiclu- 
•iun  of  some  of  the  known  properties  ot 
maitcr,  especially  of  solidity,  of  ilie  vis 
inertix.  and  of  graTJiation.  The  positive 
pari  compriK*  perception,  thuu.ht,  w.ll, 
power,  action,  by  which  l;ist  (erms  is 
meant  the  orif^inalion  "f  ni'-tton.  JVHi 
TAeal^.iSl.  SeelnrnnmaaiLiTTorGoD. 

SP1KITUA1..M1NDEUNF.9S,  that  dis 
poaition  implanted  in  llie  mmd  by  the  Huly 
Spirit,  by  which  it  is  inclined  tn  lore,  de- 
liglit  in,  and  atteml  to  spiritual  things. 
The  spiritual-minded  highly  appreciate 
spiritual  bleuin^ — are  engaged  ' 
tual  eierciara- 
are  influenced 
experience  splribial  joys  To  be  spiritu- 
■Iljr-nliided,  says  St.  Paul,  Is  life  and 
peace,  Kam.  viii.  6.    See  Dr.  OmtiCttxetl- 


SHi>:il'S  &'<«it «/,  a  book  or  declamtioQ 
drawn  ii|i  oy  Up.  Morton  in  the  reign  of 
K.JaiDcif.,  lo  rncoiirj^  recrestiuns  afid 
4pnris  on  the  Lord's  day.  It  wsi  to  this 
effect :  "  I'hat  fur  his  good  people's  recra- 
>iinn  hii  Majesty's  pleasure  was,  tl)at,  af- 
ler  the  end  of  li.vine  •ervice,  they  should 
hot  be  disturbed,  letted,  or  diBcaunved. 
from  any  l-j'.iif'!l  recreatinni ;  such  as  dan- 
cmj,  ciihtT  of  m-n  or  women :  oreAerj^fiir 
men  !  Ini/ii'^,  vdHllin^,  or  any  such  harm- 
less recreations :  nor  havinf[  of,  mai/'game; 
vtaUntiafti,  or  tmi-rict-iliineri  ;  ur  setting 
lip  ma\i  palet,  and  otlicr  sports  therewith 
used.  %a  as  thi:  same  may  be  lud  in  due 
and  convenient  lime,  without  impediment 
'<r  let  of  divine  service ;  and  that  women 
ihould  have  leave  to  carry  rtwAei  to  the 
church  for  tlic  decontin^  of  it,  according 
lo  Iheir  old  ciiatDma ;  withal  prohibitii^ 
all  unlawfi'l  )nmes  to  be  useil  on  Sutidaifi 
onlvi  ai  6ear-imi:inff,  tnilf-biutiii^,  fn/er/ud^, 
antf  at  all  times  (in  ihe  meaner  sort  of 
people  prohibited)  irrfinj,"  Two  ot 
tiiree  restrainta  were  annexed  to  ttie  de- 
clantbn  which  deserve  thi,-  reader'4  no- 
tice: lab  "No  recuMDt  (i.  e.  Papist) 
"'as  to  have  tbe  brncfii  of  this  declaration,' 
— "illy.  Nor  such  ai  were  not  present  at 
the  whole  of  divine  serviee.--,\or,  3dly, 
such  IS  did  not  kcrp  tu  their  own  parish 
clmrc'iCH,  lliat  is,  Puriltmt." 

This  dert.irsiion  was  ordered  to  be  read 
in  all  the  parish  churehck  of  Ijincailiire, 
which  abtiHRded  with  Papilla ;  and  Wilsm 
iddi,  ilial  it  was  to  have  been  read  in  all 
the  churches  of  F.n|;land,  hut  that  Arch> 
bishop  .\bbat,  being  a'.  Croydon,  flatly  for> 
bade  it>  b.  ii>|;Tead  there.  In  the  reign  of 
Kinit  Charles  1  Archbishop  Laud  put  the 
king  upon  republishing  the  declaraiiuo, 
which  wa>  aecDrdingly  done.  TJie  court 
bail  their  ball  ,  maaquendes,  ind  plays  on 
the  Sunday  evenings  ;  while  the  youth  of 
the  coiinli^'  were  at  their  morriccKUnccs^ 
may-iciime-',  cliorch  and  clrrk  ales,  and  ill 
tuch  kind  of  revelling  The  severe  pres- 
sing ol  this  declaration  made  sad  hivoc 
amung  the  Puniaiis,  M  it  was  to  be  read 
in  the  churches.  Many  puiT  clergymen 
■trained  their  coniciencea  in  auhminsiun 
to  ilicir  superiors.  Some,  after  publiihiar 
it,  immediately  reail  the  fniinh  cummanfT 
ment  ^l  the  people: — "  He  member  Ihe 
Sabbath-day,  t!i  keep  it  holy  i"  adding; 
"  Tliia  is  the  liw  of  God :"  the  othrr, "  The 
injunction  of  man.*  9oni>  put  it  upon 
The.r  curates,  whllat  great  numben  aMib 
lutelv  tcfused  to  comply  :  the  cunsrq'ience 
uf  «^ich  aiia,  that  severd clergynen  were 
actually  nspended  for  not  reading  it.— 
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STATUTE  BLOODY,  op  the  law  of 
the  sii  articles?  a  law  enapted  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  which  denounced  death 
against  all  those  who  should  deny  the  doc- 
trine of  tranauhstantiation ;  or  maintain 
the  necessity  of  receiving  the  sacrament 
in  both  kinds,  and  affirm  that  it  was  law- 
lUl  for  priests  to  marry,  thst  vows  of  celi- 
bicy  might  be  broken,  that  private  masses 
were  or  no  avail,  and  that  auricular  con- 
fession to  a  priest  was  not  necessary  to 
lalvation. 

STEADFASTNESS.     See  Cohstaitct. 

STOICS,  heathen  philosophers,  who 
took  their  name  from  the  Greek  word  ttoa, 
ngnif)  ing  a  porch  or  portico ;  because  Ze- 
no,  the  head  of  the  Stoics,  kept  bis  school 
in  a  porch  of  the  city  of  Athens.  It  is 
supposed  that  Zeno  borrowed  many  of  his 
opmions  from  the  Jewish  Scriptures;  but 
it  is  certain  tlmt  Socrates  and  Plato  had 
taught  much  of  them  before.  The  Stoics 
generally  maintained  that  nature  impels 
evei^  man  to  pursue  whatever  appears 
to  htm  to  be  good.  According  to  their, 
self-preservation  and  defence  is  the  first 
law  of  animated  naiure.  All  animals  ne- 
cessarily derive  pleasure  from  those  tliinfl^ 
which  are  suited  to  them ;  but  the  first  ob- 
ject of  pursuit  is  not  pleasure,  but  confor- 
'  mity  to  nature.  Every  one,  therefore,  who 
has  a  right  discernment  of  what  is  good, 
will  be  chiefly  concerned  to  conform  to 
nature  in  all  his  actions  and  pursuits.  This 
is  the  origin  of  moral  obligation.  With  re- 
spect to  happiness  or  good,  the  stoical 
doctrine  was  altogether  extravagant :  they 
taught  that  all  external  things  are  indiifer- 
ent,  and  cannot  affect  the  happiness  of 
man  ;  that  pain,  which  does  not  belong  to 
the  mind,  is  not  evil ;  and  that  a  wise  man 
will  be  happy  in  the  midst  of  torture ;  be- 
cause virtue  itself  is  happiness. 

Of  all  the  sects,  however,  of  the  ancient 
philosophers,  it  is  said  that  the  Stoics 
came  nearest  the  Christian ;  and  that  not 
only  with  respect  to  their  strict  regard  to 
moral  virtue,  but  also  on  account  of  their 
moral  principles ;  insomuch,  that  Jerome 
affirms  that  in  many  things  they  agree 
with  us.  They  asserted  the  unity  of  the 
Divine  Being — the. creation  of  the  world 
by  the  xoyof,  or  Word — the  doctrine  of 
Providence—and  the  conflagration  of  the 
universe.  They  believed  in  the  doctrine 
of  fate,  which  they  represented  as  no  other 
than  the  will  and  purpose  of  God,  and 
held  that  it  had  no  tendency  to  looseness 
of  life. 

STYUTES,  pillar-taints.'  an  appellation 
given  to  a  kind  of  solitaries,  who  stood 
motionless  upr)n  the  tops  of  pillars,  raised 
for  the  exercise  of  their  patience,  and  re- 
mained there  for  several  years,  amidst  the 
admiration  and  applause  of  the  stupid  po- 
puUce.    Of  these,  we  find  several  men- 


tioned in  ancient  writers,  and  even  as  krar 
as  the  twelfth  century,  when  they  were 
totally  suppressed. 

The  founder  of  the  order  was  St.  Sime- 
on  Stylites,  a  famous  anchoret  in  the  fifth 
centuiy,  who  first  took  up  his  abode  on  a 
column  ttix  cubits  high ;  then  m  a  second, 
of  twelve  cubits ;  a  third,  of  twenty-two ; 
a  fourth,  of  thirty-six ;  and  on  another  of 
forty  cubits,  where  he  thus  passed  thirty- 
seven  years  of  his  life.  The  tops  of  these 
columns  were  only  three  t'tet  in  diameter, 
and  were  defended  by  a  ruil  that  reached 
almost  to  the  girdle,  somewhat  resembliog 
a  pulpit.  There  was  no  lying  down  in  it 
The  Faquirs  or  devout  people  of  the  East, 
imitate  this  extraordinary  kind  of  life  to 
this  day. 

SUIl-DEACOX,  an  inferior  minister,  who 
anciently  attended  at  the  altar,  prepared 
the  sacred  ves^sels,  delivered  tliem  to  the 
deacons  in  time  of  divine  service,  attended 
the  doorii  of  the  church  during  commamoo 
service,  went  on  the  bishop's  embassies 
with  his  letters,  or  messages,  to  fordgn 
churches,  and  was  invested  with  the  first 
of  the  holy  orders.  Thej  were  so  sllbo^ 
dinate  to  the  superior  rulers  of  the  cbordw 
that,  by  a  canon  of  the  council  of 
they  were  forbidden  to  sit  in  the 
of  a  deacon  without  his  leave. 

SUBLAPSARIANS ;  those  who  boU 
that  God  permitted  the  first  man  to  tA 
into  transgression,  without  absolutely  pre* 
determining  his  fall ;  or  that  the  decice  ci 
predestination  regards  man  as  fallen,  bf 
an  abuse  of  that  freedom  which  Adam  ha4 
into  a  state  in  which  all  were  to  be  \di  to 
necessary  and  unavoidable  ruin,  who  mat 
not  exempted  from  it  by  predestinatioiL 

See  SuPRALAFSARTATrS. 

SUBMISSION  TO  GOD  implies  an  en- 
tire giving  up  of  our  understanding,  aiH 
and  affections,  to  him ;  or,  as  Dr.  Oves 
observes,  it  consists  in,  1.  An  acquiescen* 
cy  in  his  right  and  sovereignty.— 2.  An  ic- 
knowledgment  of  his  ri^hteoosnesi  sod 
wisdom. — 3.  A  sense  of  hia  love  and  csie. 
—4.  A  diligent  application  of  ourselves  to 
his  mind  and  will. — 5.  Keeping  our  sooh 
by  faith  and  patience  from  weariness  sod 
dispondency.— 6.  A  full  resignation  to  his 
will.    See  RssioirATioir,  Sobrow. 

SCTBSCRIPTION  CLERICAL.  Sdb- 
scription  to  articlrs  of  rehsnon  is  required 
of  the  clergy  of  every  established  chon*, 
and  of  some  churches  not  cstabliihed. 
But  it  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute  wb^ 
tber  it  answers  any  valuable  purpose  ss  to 
religion,  however  necessary  as  a  test  of 
royalty.  All  language  is  more  or  lesi  sb- 
biguous,  so  that  it  is  difiScult  idvayi  10 
understand  the  exact  sense,  or  the  sanas 
imponenti*,  especially  when  creeds  hne 
been  long  established.  It  is  said,  thst  the 
clergy  of  the  churehes  of  Engted  mA 


sue  jtJl 

Bcolland  fflilnm  eonsidrr  ibemielvFi  ii 
fetivtctl  Willi  th«  ThiKf-ninc  Articlct,  nr 
the  Confen^on  of  Faith,  when  c<>inp.«'<'<i; 
inxtructiom  for  Iheir  pariihes,  or  the  jiub- 

ttitto  be  reared,  ind«ed,  that  miny  miU- 
•cribe  merely  for  th«  uke  of  rmol-iineiii  j 
and  thoii^  it  be  profrneill]'  n  nnin*,  ii 
ia  well  known  tlim  it  ia  not  no  in  rralilr. 
How  liicli  wit]  inawer  lo  the  great  tieail 
of  the  churcli,  wc  inust  leave  ihem  to 
jutl^.  The>  wli«  think  mibacriptiiKi  to 
be  proper,  ahuuM  i«ineniber  (hit  it  ap. 
proxchca  »ery  near  the  aolemiiity  of  in 
o*th,  ami  llnot  to  be  triflrd  willi.  "  Great 
eare,"iuya  Doddrid^,  "ou^hi  tobeiaken 
that  wr  uibacribe  nothing  that  wc  do  nnt 
firmly  believr.  IF  the  aignificitian  of  the 
words  be  dubioui.  anil  we  believr  eiiher 
aense,  and  that  senae  in  which  we  do  b-- 
tieve  (htm  U  u  natural  u  the  i>tber,  wc 
may,  conaistf ntly  with  integrily,  iubscrihe 
them:  wiF  the  acn«  in  which  wednbt- 
firre  Ihrm  be  le^a  natural,  and  we  cxpluiii 
thalsente,  and  ihai  e^iplicalion  br  wlmit- 
led  by  the  peraon  requiring  the  luhacrip 
tion  in  hi*  own  right,  there  can  be  no 
jtist  foundation  for  a  tcruple.  Some  hare 
added,  that,  11'  we  have  reaaon  lo  believe 

£  though  it  i»  not  eipresalji  declared)  that 
e  who  impcses  the  wihKription,  does  noi 
intend  that  we  ahoutd  hereby  declare  our 
Kimf  to  those  anicles,  but  only  ihat  we 
ahoulrl  pay  a  compliment  lo  bil  authority, 
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■crihe  what  i-.  moit  ilirrctly 
ourbelipfi  nrlhal,  if  w*  drclare  onr  t.-- 
lief  in  any  book,  aa,  fl<r  inMance,  the  Hi- 
bk,  it  n  in  be  wippoacd  that  wc  siibscribi 
other  articlen  only  an  fir  an  they  are  eoii' 
■ia'ent  with  tiiiit ;  brcanv;  we  cannot  ima- 
Ciitc  that  the  Tiw  would  retitiire  n>  to  pm- 
fn-  oiir  lielief  of  contrirv  prnpiiitioiis  ai 
the  lame  time.  But  nibiicrrptinn  up  'n 
Ihrie  pr<nciplca,  neemt  a  very  ilaiiKenni* 
attack  upnn  lincrrily  and  public  virtue, 
ripcciallf  in  thnie  deiifpied  fiir  public  of- 
fi«r«."  if  the  reader  be  deairoua  of  invea 
ticitinf;  the  •ubjeet,  he  imy  cnn-ult  Fa 
t^i  Mtinl  I'hihnphi/.'ni].!.  JI.219:  Dgrr 
•n  Suhtc'-iptiQn  ;  Ihi^.Ige't  /ycfriret,  li-c 
70 1  Cun/btart't  Sirmon  m  Subicr^ani 
frte  mil  raniHd  IHtquialimt  nlalin^  (■ 
Ihf  CAutth  ■>/  Ktigtand;  and   The  Cmfn- 

SL'CCKSSION  UNINTKHRUPTED,  a 
term  made  uae  of  by  the  Romanlala,  and 
otheti,  in  reference  lo  thoae  biahope  whii 
■re  luppmed  lo  have  derived  iheir  autho 

a  from  the  apoatlea,  and  ag  communica- 
that  aiithnriiy  to  otbets  in  a  line,  or 
•DCceMlnn.  It  i*  ■  very  precarioua  and 
uneomtbftable  foundation   for    Chrii''" 


SUN 

ion  nf  biahapH,  and  which  makea  the  \t\U 

litv  nf  the  admtnialntiin  of   Chrlaiian 

nirii->K'r«  ilei'citd  ii|>un  luch  a  ^ucceaaion, 

ince  tliL-re  ii  an  great  a  darkneaa  upon 

many  perioih  of  ecclea'akticat  hiatory,  in- 

~  nncli  that  it  1'  not  aj^eed  who  were  the 

yrn  firil  bUh.ipauf  the  ditirch  oTRinne, 

"Uf;h  ii.at  churcli  was  so  celebrated  i  and 

R'lwblui  himwif,  from  whom  ihc  Rreateit 

patmni  oi  ibis  doctrine  l.ave  made  tlicit 

■f\x\  cxpreisly  owiia  that  it  it  na 

matter  ta  tell  who   lucceeded  the 

apoailei  in  the  fnTemment  of  the  church' 

rt,  excepline  such  aa  may  be  collected 

from  St.  Paul's  own  wordi.     [See  Efmco- 

XV.1.']    Cnnlcsted  elrctiona,  in  almost  all 

nnniderable  citiea,  maJte  it  very  dubioua 

Fhich  were  tbi.'  n-ur  hinhong  \  and  decree* 

if  cuuiicih,  rendering  all  tbote  Drdination* 

null  where  any  timataacal  contract  was  tha 

ir  them,  makes  it  impcaiible  to 

proTe  that  ihen-  is  now  upon  earth  an7 

penon  who  is  a  le^l  succeaaor  of  tba 


the  Roinish  church, 
iy,  whale*cr  ayltcm  ii  built  on  this  dec- 
trine  maKt  be  veiy  precarious,  /ftwe'r 
RpitCBfaes,  p-  170.  18:1 :  Dmbbidg^i  Lee 
lurtt,  fee.  IVTi  C.'iandtet't  .SWinae*  t^aimt 
Popery,  p.  34— 37i  Pierte'i  Sermmi,  pre- 
face and  article  0«DIii*Tins. 
SUfFRRINfiS  OF  CHltrsT.  To  form 
I  iilra  (if  Chrlit'i  sufferinKS,  we  ahould 
iiiaiiler  the  poverty  of  his  birth ;  the  re- 
prnicb  of  hia  character ;  the  pains  of  hia 
body :  the  power  of  hi*  enemie*  i  the  de. 
■eninn  of  hi*  friends  t  the  weight  of  bis 
pr.ipl-  '*  sins  1  the  slow,  ignominious,  and 
pailful  natureof  his  dcathi  and  ttie  hidings 
of  hia  Father*!  face.  All  these  rendered 
hia  iifferi'ig»eitrcmely  severe;  yet  some 
be-eiics  said,  thai  the  siifli^rings  of  Christ 
were  only  in  sppearance,  and  not  reali 
iiiii,  as  bi<hiip  Peamiin  observes,  "  If  hun< 
Ker  and  thirst ;  if  revilings  and  cnntemptj 
it  anrrowh  snd  agonies ;  if  stripes  and  huh 
fftinB!  if  condemnation  and  cnicifinon, 
be  BufTrnngn,  Jesus  luffrrtd.  If  the  inSr- 
roitiesnf  our  nature  1  if  the  weight  of  our 
aint;  if  the  malice  of  men  I  if  the  machi- 
nal ion  of  Satan  i  if  the  bsnd  of  God,  could 
in:Lke  him  sufT'  r,  our  Saviour  suffered.  If 
tlic  annals  of  time ;  if  the  writings  of  the 
ipustlrs ;  if  'he  d^ath  of  his  martyr*;  if 
ibe  I -unfiuinn  oflientilesj  ifthe  scoffaof 
ibr  J^w^.  be  te<<timDnie*,  Jeau*  tijertd." 
Peartm  m  (he  Creeil;  Dr.  RambacKtJIb' 
rUioHtnt  an  fAe  Safrringt  •/  Ckril.  Por 
the  ml  of  Catri*t%  sufltring*,  aee  Deaiv 

SUNDAY,  or  the  Loan's  Dit,  aMkan 
(eatJTal  obaerred  bj  Christians  on  the  first 
day  oF  eveij  wcc^  in  aiemory  of  our  Sa- 
viour's resurrection.    Sec  SaaaaTK. 
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ihoB*  The  words  &i63alA  and  X.0r(r«Z)ay» 
my  some,  are  the  only  names  mentioned 
In  Scripture  r^pecting  this  day.  To  call 
it  Sunday,  is  to  set  our  wisdom  before  the 
wisdom  of  God,  and  to  give  tliat  ^lory  to  a 
Pagan  idol  which  is  due  to  hun  alone. 
The  ancient  Saions  called  it  by  this  name, 
because  upon  it  they  worshipped  the  sun ; 
and  shall  Christians  keep  up  the  memory 
of  that  which  was  highly  displeasing  to 
God,  by  calling  the  Sabbath  by  that  name, 
rather  than  by  either  of  those  he  hath  ap- 
pointed? It  is,  indeed,  called  Sunday, 
only  because  it  is  customary ;  but  this,  say 
the^,  will  not  justify  men  in  dotn^  that 
which  is  contrary  to  the  example  and  com- 
mand of  God  in  his  word. 

Others  obserVei  that  although  it  was 
originally  called  Sunday  by  the  Heathens, 
yet  it  may  very  properly  retain  that  name 
among  Christians,  becatue  it  is  dedicated 
to  the  honour  of  the  true  light,  which 
lighteth  ever^  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world*  of  Him  who  is  styled  by  the  pro- 
phet *<the  Sun  of  Righteousness,"  and 
who  on  this  day  arose  from  the  dead.  But 
although  it  was  in  the  primitive  times  in- 
differently caDed  the  Lord's  Day,  or  Sun- 
day, yet  it  was  never  denominated  the 
Sabbath ;  a  name  constantly  appropriated 
to  Saturday,  or  the  seventh  dajr,  both  by 
aaered  and  ecclesiastical  writers.  See 
Sabbatb. 

SUPEREROGATION,  what  a  man  does 
beyond  his  duty,  or  more  than  lie  is  com- 
manded to  do.  The  Romanists  stand  up 
strenuously  for  works  of  supererogation, 
and  maintain  that  the  observance  of  evan- 
gelical councils  IS  such.  By  means  hereof 
a  stock  of  merit  is  laid  up,  which  the 
church  has  the  disposal  of,  and  which  she 
distributes  in  indulgences  to  »ich  as  need 
This  absurd  doctrine  was  first  invented 
towards  the  close  of  the  twelflh  century, 
and  modified  and  embellished  by  St.  Tho* 
pias  in  the  thirteenth :  according  to  which, 
it  was  pretended  that  there  actually  exist- 
ed an  immense  treasure  of  merit,  com- 
Iiosed  of  the  pious  deeds  and  virtuous  ac- 
tions which  the  saints  had  peformed  be- 
yond what  was  necessary  for  their  own 
salvation,  and  which  were,  therefore,  ap- 
plicable to  the  benefit  of  others ;  that  the 
guardian  and  dispenser  of  this  precious 
treasure  was  the  Roman  pontifft  and  that, 
of  consequence,  he  was  empowered  to  as- 
sign to  such  as  he  thought  proper,  a  por- 
tion of  this  inexhaustable  source  of  merit, 
suitable  to  their  respective  guilt,  and  suf- 
ficient to  deliver  them  from  the  punisb- 
ment  due  to  their  crimes. 

SUPERINTENDENT,  an  ecclesiastical 
superior  in  several  reformed  churches 
where  episcopacy  is  not  admitted ;  parti- 
ctthurhr  amon^  the  Lutherans  in  Germany, 
ttd  the  CalvniiiiB  In  gome  other  placti- 


The  superintendent  is  similar  to  a  Whijipi 
only  his  power  is  somewhat  mam  resltaiB- 
ed  than  that  of  our  diocesan  biabops.  He 
is  the  chief  pastor,  and  baa  the  direction 
of  all  the  inferior  pastors  within  his  dii> 
trict  or  diocess. 

SUPERSTITION  is  a  word  that  has 
been  used  so  indefinitely,  that  it  ii  difBcHlt 
to  determine  its  precise  meaiunip.^  From 
its  resemblance  in  sound  to  the  Lalia  word 
9upente9t  a  survivor,  it  is  evidently  derived 
from  it ;  and  different  attempts  base  beea 
made  to  trace  their  connexion  in  ngnifi* 
cation,  but  without  any  degree  of  certaiac 
ty.  It  is  generally  defined  to  be,  tbeolh 
servance  of  unneoessary  and  oncomiisad- 
ed  rites  and  practices  in  relinon;  rerersnos 
of  objects  not  fit  for  worsoip  i  too  giest 
nicety,  fears,  or  scropulouaneBS ;  or  exba* 
vagant  devotions;  or  religion  wrong  di- 
rected or  conducted.  The  word  may  be 
applied  to  the  idoUtry  of  the  UeatheH» 
the  traditions  of  the  Jews,  the  UMCiipla- 
ral  rites  of  the  CatholicB ;  to  tbe  depnl* 
ence  pbced  by  many  on  baptisait  tht 
Lord's  supper,  and  other  ceiemonict.  II 
may  be  extended  to  those  wIuh  witboot 
any  endence,  believe  that  prophedcs  tn 
still  uttered,  or  miradea  are  peifenacd 
It  is  also  applied  to  thoee  who  bcfievt  b 
witchcraft,  magics  omena,  kc. 

Superstition,  says  Claude,  Uflualbri 
either,  1.  From  tervils  /^»  wluai 
people  believe  that  God  ia  always 
ful,  and  inventa  means  to  appease  hin^ 
2.  Or  from  a  natural  inclination  we  afl  fave 
to  idolatry,  which  makes  men  thank  thnr 
see  some  ray  of  the  Divinity  in  extraofo* 
dinary  creatures,  and  on  this  account  w«* 
sliip  them  ~0r,  3.  From  hypocruy,  which 
makes  men  willing  to  dischax^  their  ob- 
ligations to  God  by  grimace,  and  by  sol 
for  external  services. — Or,  4w  From  frt' 
sumption^  which  makes  men  serve  Qoid' 
ter  their  own  fancies.  Claiuk^B  Earns  •* 
th6  Compoiition  of  a  Sermon,  toL  iL  p^  48 
and  299  {  Saunn*9  Sermons,  yoL  v.  p.  ^ 
Bng.  edit,  Gregon^B  £sco^  essay  iil 

8UPRALAPSARIAN8,  persons  wbs 
hold  that  God,  without  any  regard  to  tbs 
good  or  evil  works  of  men,  bas  retohcdk 
by  an  eternal  decree,  n^pra  laptwn,  sbIccb- 
dently  to  any  knowled|pe  of  the  fallof  Adan 
and  independently  of  it,  to  save  some  aaA 
reject  others :  or,  in  other  words,  that  Gai 
intended  to  glorify  his  juatice  in  tbe  ooa- 
demnation  of  some,  as  well  aa  his  Bser^in 
the  salvation  of  others ;  and,  for  that  pii^ 
pose,  decreed  that  Adam  abeuld  neeeiA- 
rily  fall 

Dr.  Gdl  ^es  the  following^  acoooat  of 
Supralapaarianism.— Tbe  question  whidi 
he  proposes  to  discuss,  is,  **Wbethcraea 
were  oonndered  in  the  imad  of  God  ia 
the  decree  of  election  as  fidlonoruBfiJci^ 
aa  in  tbs  conupt  ana  ilmugb  dieftii  cf 


in  the  pare  bih  of  cmtureibip,  prevMoi 
to  it,  »nd  u  to  be  eretfed  f  There  tre 
•ome  who  Ibink  thM  the  ktter  m  eonri- 
deied,  ware  the  object*  of  election  in  the 
dirine  mind.  Thew  are  called  Supnisp- 
■nrian*,  Ibough  of  thew  MXiie  era  of  opin- 
ion IbM  man  vh  conudercd  u  to  be  cre- 
sted or  creatiUe,  ind  other*  ■>  created 
but  not  fUlen.  The  tamer  seem*  bett, 
Oiat,  of  the  reit  iranber  of  indiTidmli 
whicb  came  irp  in  the  dirine  mind  whom 
bia  power  could  create,  those  wbom  be 
meant  to  brinp  into  being  he  detigned  to 
glorify  himself  b;  tbem  in  fome  way  r* 
other.  Tbe  decree  or  election  retpectii 
H)]r  part  of  tbem,  maj  be  diatingnitfit 
■Mo  the  decree  of  the  end  and  tlw  decree 
oftheneaaa.  The  decree  of  the  cad  i«- 
Minf  fooie,  ia  eiibar  inbaTdinata  to 
it  ettTMl  happineo,  or  ultimate,  whieb 
■■  mote  properly  (he  end,  the  glory  of 
Ctod  i  and  if  both  are  pat  tngelber,  it  ii  a 
Mate  of  ererluting'  cummaiuon  widi  God, 
for  the  g)oTi<7ine  of  the  tiohea  of  bia  grace. 
The  decree  of  the  meam  indudet  the  de. 
eree  to  create  men  to  permit  ihem  to  till, 
to  recorer  tbero  out  of  it  through  redemp' 
tton  hf  ChiiM,  to  tancti^  tliem  by  the 


(h^ettni 


ty  many  decrees,  but  (I  making 
'  decree  i  or  Iher  are  not  to  be 
w  euboriinite,  hot  if  eo4irdi. 
ind  aa  making  up  one  entire, 
.  ,  _._  ._ediura;fbr  it  iinot  tobeaup- 
poeed,  that  God  decreed  to  create  man, 
that  be  might  permit  him  to  fal),  in  order 
to  redeem,  ainctifv,  and  lave  hint ;  but  lie 
decreed  all  thi*.  that  he  might  glorify  hii 
ftnee,  mere;-,  and  jnalice.  And  in  thii 
way  of  conetdering  tlw  decree*  of  God, 
thev  think  that  they  tnffieiently  obviate 
and  remove  the  alanderoti*  eabimny  ca*t 
upon  tbem  withreapaei  to  the  otlier  branch 
nf  predeatinaiioa,  which  leave*  men  in  tbe 
aeme  itate  irtien  othera  are  eboten,  and 
that  fcr  the  ^ory  of  God.  Which  calum- 
ny la,  that,  according  to  them,  God  made 
man  to  damn  him ;  wheieaa,  according  to 
Ibeir  real  aentimenta,  God  decreed  to 
make  man,  and  made  man  neither  to  damn 
turn  nor  aave  him,  but  for  hii  own  glory, 
which  end  ii  aoawered  in  them  *ome  way 
or  other.— Agwni  they  argue  tbat  the  end 
li  im  in  view  before  the  mean* ;  and  the 
decree  ot  tlw  end  i*.  in  order  of  nature, 
before  the  decree  of  the  mcanciand  what 
Is  firit  in  Intention,  i*  latt  in  ezeeutii^ 
Bov,  t*  the  gkity  of  God  i«  Uat  in  ezecu- 
tfam,  it  (KM  be  Gfit  in  intention :  where- 
fbre.  noi  RMt  be  eomidered  in  tlw  decree 
flf  the  9d  «■  not  yet  created  and  fallen  i 
vlaaa  the  creation  aad  pemiieion  of  aia 
bdeog  ta  Oi  decna  nftbe  mean*,  which 
la  erieroT  natBca  haAartba  decree  of 


SUP 

Aret  decreed  to  create  nan,  and  cafTcred 

m  to  bll,  and  then  out  of  the  ftU  chooie 

me  to  grace  and  glofy,  he  moat  decree 

create  man  witbmit  an  end,  which  i*  to 

make  God  to  do  what  no  wiie  man  wouldt 

for  when  a  nun  it  about  to  do  any  thing, 

he  propoaea  an  end,  and  then  eontrivea 

and  fixe*  on  way*  and   mean*  to  bring 

^Knit  that  end.    They  think  alM  that  thla 


tbingi,  belt  expreiaea  tt 
"--■  -n  tbem,  as  declared  in  the  9th  of  Ru- 
.  where  he  ia  nid  to  will  nich  and 
Mich  tbtngf,  for  no  other  reason  bnt  be- 
~~UBC  he  wills  them. 
The  opponents  of  this  doctrine  coMider, 
jwever,  that  it  is  attended  with  inrnpe. 
rable  difflcohie*.  We  demand,  say  they, 
an  eiplanetioti  of  what  they  mean  by  Qua 
principb^  ■■  God  bath  made  all  thinga  fbv 
nia  own  ^lory."  If  they  mean  that  jus- 
tice requires  a  creature  to  devolE  lumself 


attributes  of  God  tre  diapliyed  in  lU  lul 
worki^  we  grant  this  too  i  but  if  the  pro- 
position  be  intended  to  affirm  that  Ood 
had  no  other  view  in  creating  men,  ao  to 
sprak,  than  bis  own  interest,  we  deny  the 
propMition,  and  affirm  that  God  created 
tv  for  their  own  happiness,  and  ia  order 
have  tubjectsupon  whom  be  might  be- 
stow hvouri. 

We  deiire  to  be  informed,  in  the  next 
place,  sty  they,  how  it  on  be  ooncciTed 
tfast  s  determination  to  damn  million*  of 
men  can  contribute  to  the  glory  of  God  l 
We  eiMly  conceive,  that  il  ii  for  the  gfarf 
of  divine  justice  to  pniush  gwlQ'  men  i  bvt 
to  rcaolve  to  dsmn  men  wilhoiit  the  coit- 
sideration  of  fin,  to  create  tbem  that  they 
might  sin,  to  determine  that  they  diouM 
sin  in  order  to  Iheirilestruction,  i*  what 
to  ua  more  Dkely  to  tarnish  the  gb- 
'   ' '"    I  to  dispby  it. 

dcmsnd  now,  accordi 


lyto 
ry  of  God  than  to  display  i 

Again  t  we  demand  now,  according  to 
thi*  hypothesis.  It  can  be  eoneeived  UMt 


It  the  author  of  tin  f  In  the  gene- 


God  is 

r*l»cli.._         

mils  men  to  sin,  and  it  it  the  sbote  o 
beny  that  plunges  man  into  misery :  even 
thi*  principle,  all  leaified  aa  it  *i  i  iii*.  if 
yet  nibject  to  a  great  number  tt  diScoL 
tics ;  bnt  in  this  ■chen^  Ood  will*  lin  to 
produce  the  end  be  proposed  in  cresting 
the  world,  and  it  waa  necesaaiy  that  men 
ahould  ain:  God  created  them  for  thaL 
If  this  be  nut  to  make  God  the  authcr  of 
^n,  we  mnat  renounce  the  most  distinct 
and  clear  ideas. 

Again  i  we  require  them  to  rccoadle 
thi*  Bjitem  with  atpny  eipre**  dechrn- 
tion*  of  Scripture,  which  inlbrm  ui  that 

iloth  it  scree  with  each  Dressing  eatrefc 
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•^postuUtions,  fts  God  disco\'ers  in  re{;ard 
Co  the  unconverted  ?  Matt,  xxiii.  37. 

Lastly,  we  desire  to  know,  'how  is  it 
possible  to  conceive  u  God,  who,  bclnj^  in 
the  actual  enjoyment  of  perfect  happiness, 
incomprehensible  und  supreme,  could  de- 
termine to  add  this  decree,  thou^^h  nar- 
less  to  his  felicity,  to  create  men  without 
number  for  the  purpose  of  confini'ig  them 
for  ever  in  the  chains  of  darkne**',  and 
burning  them  for  ever  in  unquencliabie 
flames.  GtiFt  Body  of  DixHtiitv,  vo).  i.  p. 
S99 ;  Brin^t  JForki ;  Saitrin »  Sermons, 
vol.  V.  p.  336.  Eng.  trans. 

SUPREMACY  OF  TUE  POPE,  a  doc- 
trine  held  b}'  the  Roman  Catholics,  who 
believe  that  the  bisliop  of  Rome  is,  under 
Christ,  supreme  pastor  of  the  whole 
church ;  and,  as  such,  is  not  only  the  first 
biihop  in  order  and  dignity,  but  has  also  a 
power  and  jurisdiction  over  all  Christian:*. 
This  doctrine  is  chiefly  buiU  upon  the 
Bupposed  prinuusy  of  St.  Peter,  of  whom 
the  bishop  of  Rome  is  the  pretended  sue- 
cet^r;  a  primacy  we  no  where  find  com- 
manded or  countenanced,  but  absolu^el^ 
prohibited,  in  the  word  of  G  )d,  Luke  xxii. 
14.  24.  Mark  ix.  35.  See  Ihfallibilitt, 
Pbimact,  Pope,  and  Popkrt  :  />r.  Bar 
row* 9  Treatite  on  the  Pope't  Supremacy  i 
CkUHngToorth^t  Religion  of  tfie  I^rotestants  ; 
and  Smithes  Errors  of  t/ie  Church  of  Home. 

SUPREMACY.  Oatm  op      See  Oatm. 

|3USP|C|0N  consists  in  imag-inin^  evil 
of  others  without  proof.     It  is  someiimcs 
opposed  10  charity,  wiiich  ttiinketh  i;  >  evil 
'*  A  suspicious  temper  checks  in  the  bud 
every  kind  ufl'ection  ;  it  hardens  the  liean, 
and  estranges  m.<n  from  man.  VV'tiutfrietid 
ship  ran  we  expect  from  him  wiio  \iews 
ail  our  conduct  with  distrusiful  ryes,  and 
ascribes  every-  benefit  wc  conftr  to  ai  tifice 
and  stratagem  ?     A  candid  man  is  arcus 
tomed  to  view  the  citai^cters  of  Ids  netgi) 
hours  in  the  must  favourable  light,  and  is 
like  one  who  dwells  amidst  those  bcauti 
till  scenes  of  nature  on  which  the  eye  res's 
with  pleasure.     Whereas  the   suspiciou> 
man,  having  h^  imagination  fdlcd  witii  all 
the  shockinjf^jorms  of  human  falsehood, 
deceit,  and  trcacltcry,  res^nihles  the  tra- 
veller in  the  wddcrness,  who  discerns  no 
objects  around  h:m  but  what  are  either 
dreary  or  terrible ;  caverns  that  open,  acr- 

Eents  that  hiss,  and  beasts  of  prcv  that 
owl." 

SWEARING  See  Oath. 
Cuming  and  Sxoearing  is  an  offence 
against  God  and  religion,  and  a  sin  of  all 
others  the  most  extravagant  and  unac 
countable,  as  having  no  benefit  or  advan- 
tage attending  it.  Ii  is  a  contempt  of 
God  i  a  violation  of  his  law  \  a  great  breach 
of  good  behaviour ;  and  a  mark  of  levity, 
weakness,  and  wickedness.  How  those 
ybo  five  in  the  liabitusrt  [practice  of  it.ctn 


call  themselves  men  of  sense,  of  cliancteirt 
or  of  decency,  1  know  not.  By  the  last 
statute  against  this  crime,  19  George  IL 
which  repeals  all  former  ones,  every  la- 
bourer, sailor,  or  soldier,  protimely  cursaog 
or  swearing,  shall  forfeit  one  aliiltingi  eve- 
ry  other  person,  under  the  rank  of  a  gen- 
tleman, two  shillings ;  and  eveiy  gentlei 
man,  or  p^-rson  of  superior  rank,  five  shil- 
lings, to  the  poor  of  the  parish  ;  and  on  a 
st*cond  conviction  double,  and  fur  eveiy 
subequent  nifence,  treble  the  sum  fiiit 
forfeited,  with  all  charges  of  conviction ) 
and,  in  default  of  payment,  shall  be  sent 
to  the  house  of  correction  for  ten  dajFi. 

SWEDENBORGI ANS,  the  folloven  of 
Emanuel  Swedenborg,  a  Swediah  noble- 
man, bom  at  Stockholm  in  16S9.  He  ap- 
Cears  to  have  had  a  good  education ;  for 
is  learning  was  extensive  in  almost  evcif 
branch  ffe  professed  himself  to  be  the 
founder  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church,  at 
li.ding  to  the  New  Jerusalem  spdLro  of 
in  the  book  of  the  Revelation.  Heas«rts 
that,  in  the  year  1743,  the  I^nl  manitest- 
ed  liimself  to  him  by  a  pei'sonal  appear- 
ance, and  at  the  same  time  opened  hii 
spiritual  eyes,  so  that  he  was  enabled  con- 
staxtly  to  see  and  converse  with  spirits 
and  angels.  From  that  tiuie  lie  be^ an  to 
print  and  publish  various  wpnd^^rful  thingi, 
which,  he  says,  were  revealed  to  liim,  it- 
lutmg  to  heaven  and  hell,  the  ^tateof  mca 
aficr  death,  the  wor^nip  o«*  Gcul,  the  tpi- 
ritual  sense  of  ttic  Scriptures,  the  %'arioiii 
e  .rihs  in  the  univ-  rse,  and  their  inhaU- 
taiits ;  with  m:iny  other  atrangc  particultf^. 
S'Acdcnborg  lived  and  died  in  the  La* 
ih=  ran  cuniniunion,  bui  always  proiru«i 
•lie  higliv.4  aspect  for  the  church  of  Lng- 
land.  lie  caried  his  respv  ct  tor  the  per- 
son aixl  diviniiy  of  Jesus  Christ  to  tie 
highest  ])oiui  of  venerutiou,  coiisideiing 
lum  altogether  as  "  God  maiiiti-«ted  in  tiie 
flesli,  and  as  the  fulness  of  the  Godhe&i 
united  to  the  man  Christ  Jesus."  With 
respect,  therefore,  to  U\e  s.*cred  Trini- 
ty, though  he  rejected  the  idea  of  \hr« 
distinct  persons  as  destructive  of  the 
uinty  of  the  Godhead,  he  Jidaitted  three 
distinct  essences,  principles,  or  charactcrSi 
as  existing  in  it ;  namely,  lUe  divme  es- 
sence or  character,  in  virtue  of  which  U 
is  called  the  Father  or  Creator;  the  hu- 
man essence,  principle,  or  character,  uni- 
ted to  the  divine  in  the  person  of  Jesa 
Christ,  in  virtue  of  which  he  is  calWdthe 
Son  and  Redeemer;  and,  lastly,  ihe  pro- 
ceeding essence  or  principle,  in  virtue  o:' 
which  he  is  called  the  Holy  i^hoA.  Vi~ 
farther  maintains,  ti.at  the  sacred  Scrip- 
ture contains  three  dibtinct  aenses,  ciUru 
celestial,  spiritual,  and  natural,  vihiciitfc 
umted  by  correspondences  ;  s^  tliat  in 
eadi  sense  it  is  divine  truth  accomnoda* 
tfed  iTST^fively  to  the  nngirls  of  Thclftif 
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_  X  the  time  of  Job,  bi 

revived  by  Emanuel  Svith-iiborx.  wLo 
iiicl  it  M  a  kL-y  til  till-  KpiHlilai  or  mtf  rnal 
Belize  of  Ihe  sacrcil  Scriiitiire  i  cveij-  |ia,{i: 
of  ttbicli,  he  Ka,ya,  ii  wntlen  by  currei- 
pondciice,  Uiat  ti,  by  Midi  tlilnKi  "i  tlic  iia 
tur»l  worlil  u  correaponil  unlo  ami  s-gnify 
thiiifs  in  the  apirilual  w(irl<l.  ile  dcnica 
tlie  riucltine  nf  Wonement,  op  vicarioii*  w 
■:n6ce  1  lui^vllier  •m'hU  tlie  dnetrimii  of  pre- 
ilettiiution,  urwoniLlioniil  electiun,  jiiatiti- 
f»(ion  by  OiUi  ulone,  the  re«<im:etKin  of 
tile  matcriiil  body,  Le.  md,  in  oppoMtiun 
Ihereta,  maintiina  that  min  ia  puaaetacd 
of  free  will  in  npiritml  things ;  tliat  ailva- 
lion  ia  nut  attainable  wiihoiit  repentincr, 
dirt  ii.  abataininfr  from  rvila,  btcauw  Ihej 
ut  aina  agaiiiat  tiod,  and  living  a  life  ot 
ctumy  and  &itb,  Hccordiiif;  to  tlie  com- 
mandmenls  i  that  muii,  immediately  en  lii'< 
<1l-ociuc,  riles  »(,''in  in  a  ttpirituui  bjdy, 
wh  cli  was  end  ned  <ii  iii-  niuleiiiil  b«lj  . 
and  that  in  ibis  &|iiriti<iil  bridi  hu  livtsuiJ 

hell,  accorOinK  tii  tilt  tiiiali-y  ut  biis  piii 
life.  ■niatalllhoB'iWMrt^'a'iiiIieSfnii- 
turc  eeiieraily  auppiiard  tii  s  gni'y  inu  ilf. 
ttnictiun  of  till:  wurlil  by  fii-e,  a  .d  c  in- 
Dumly  ealttil  the  lakt  ju  .gm-nt,  i!iii>l  ik 
tindenlooil  acciirdinit  t'l  iNe  Bb<»ve-iiicn 
tioned  icii-iice  of  €>irrip'iii<l'-">CL->  whidi 
trachci,  that  by  ilic  tnd  of  tin:  noilJ,  or 
ciinauminMliiin  iif  III''  iigi',  is  liol  sls'iilie'l 
tlic  deiiniction  of  tlii:  wurld,  biii  ihi 
Atmciion  i^r  ciul  iif  Ibo  piirfui  Ciif' 
diurch,  both  among  Itoinuii  tj^iboliea  ikhi 
I'rotOit.iiit.-.,  of  every  desctipl'im  or  •  fiir,. 
inination :  and  Hut  lliiii  Imt  jiid^'riKnt  ac- 
liuUy  tiiuk  place  in  tiu:  ii|iiri'.ujl  uuilJ  i>i 
Ihe  yeir  iTiT;  from  which  ein  ii  d.i'-«l 
the  bccind  advent  of  Ibr  I^in!,  uiid  (li(-{ 


SVKAGOGUE,  a  pUu--  wbeK  tiie  itvi 
neet  to  wonbip  (loil. 

SVNEItr.ISTS,  ia  called  fruai  the  Greek 
-nipiu,  which  si|;..ilii:)  co-ii|ieraliun. 
1-^iice  ttiia  iiiroe  Wus  )pven  lu  tlinie  ill  <lie 
MKieenth  century,  ivlio  denied  (hat  God 
va-,  lliB  vile  agi-'il  in  th<^  conTcraion  of 
ainfiil  mil),  and  aflirmrd  that  man  coope- 
rated witli  divine  Kriicti  in  the  accumpbth- 
meiit  of  thii  aaluiary  purpoie. 

SYNOD,  a  meeting  or  akiembly  of  ec- 
dekiaalical  persciiis  to  cuni'ill  nn  matter* 
nfrelifinn.  Uf  thetc  there  iie  four  kiiida, 
viz.  I.  GratTol,  were  biah'ipa.  be  meet 
from  all  nationa.  Thrac  were  fint  called 
by  tlie  emperorai  atlrrvunU  by  CbriMian 
tti  iill,iQlateviigeH,  tbrpopeuaurp- 
bimaclf  the  gnaleat  ah.re  iii  tbia 
bu«ine'>»,  and  by  hii  legatea  prcaided  in 
them  v.ien  called  — 3.  A'uftraaA  where 
thiwe  Ilf  unc  Djtion  only  come  t0|{eiher  ta 
ileiermine  uiv  puini  uf  d>ielriw  nr  lUici- 
pliiie.  I'ti'  lir'.t  uf  llim  ibirt  oliidt  we 
.al  Ul  ill  E<iKla"d  wa.  ti,:i:  <u  llMiidfiml, 
ir  lli'Hfunl,  in  (i'J :  ui^d  ibc  In  •.la  Uiat 
l.ld  |.>  (lail'iial  I'iile.  i'l  1i35 — 2.  J'.v- 
-.luiialf  Kliere  tliuse  oiilv  o  '.iii'  pravi"ce 
■   wiw  called  il^.ro-iiiK-.W'n—l.  /Jw- 


,  whri 


.  ... .  Ut  maile  by  i;i-iu-Tal  cuun- 
utioiial  anil  provincial  r--uubi,  iml 
lit  aiit  a|nv=  iil'Oii  r'i!i:'  vf  diici- 
r  tliemiK-lvn.  TIii-m  were  iiut 
lid  usiile,  till,  by  the  act  of  Miii. 
•Zi  II  II.  VIII  i:.  19,  it  Itti  made 
1  fur  a.H  *;  -ibiI  \<i  meet  but  b)  r»v. 
tit]',    ^L-e  tliii-MiL,  andCoKvoci- 


fifti.five  •h.Llchci.  in  M.>luyal3,  ackln 
IcdViiiJC  1  B  paltiirch  of  AnUodi. 
clni.ih  v-a.-ier<rti'd  by  ll;c  pret 


VM 


in  churcb,  il  in  I7J(3,    See  JSruwj.  .Mnj.  f.r  1607.  |i. 
wliicli,  Ibey  >ay,  is  mriiiit  bi  ttir  new  heaven  |  -itXJ. 

andtirw  eanli  in  [lie  Itcvi-Ulion.  and  tlie  I  TNc  Syrian  Clirikliana  are  iioi  N«sio- 
Kew  Ji>ntiicm  tliencr  ileaci'itdm),'.  I'ltr}  r.^iiK,  I'KniuTly,  indeed,  tli*'v  li»il  bi^iofw 
use  n  liturjcy,  and  iiMirumenul  as  irell  a>  uf  il.ai  nuniiiun^oii  i  bin  lti>'  Iitnr|;i'  of  li>u 
vocal  mm  c.  in  llirir  p'i''lic  w(ir«l'p  Nina-  I  p,  e»int  cbiircli  is  lUrivrd  fi'-m  th<l  of  tlie 
war'.  I'lVw  yf  Sirfi^nlifft  Dirt'iivi  ■'•'in--  'i-ariy  clinrcli  "I  Antiiich,  colleil  IJlHrgia 
r   IfarLni    Ih-ilisut-i  in  iS^'C-ii-\j.:f^i,1pM!*!i.    They  uv  iKi  btlv  ilcnumi- 


l.fTg'M'Tlu-ohf-l 

eYMIU)l.',an  ulHiniuKir 
u  aign  ur  rcprrheiitatiun  uf  h 
lal  by  the  tiKurrii  or  propi.-r 


leilA-r 

umpciidliLni ;  i  iiiit  friiiii  tlie  rliiirch  uf  llial  name  in  Sy> 
iiiietliing  mil' !:ri;i,  an'l  iiiileed  from  an)  ixiHtinifcliurcb 
ic*  nl  natiir.d  :|  in  <he  u'lirlil.  'I'hcir  l>niper  dt^iKiiattAn, 
.   nC  >»>'>»i>iSiid  thai  whidi  ii  MncUoned  by  tlicirur- 


kinilni  aa  hieru^typli  <-«.  lynea.  vnK'n-'a.''ii'4%  ix,  Rvria<i  Cliritruni,  or'thu  Syrian 
peiablea,  fabler,  be.  Sev  Ih-  Jjinoi'<l^i''Vnmb  of'Mi^yab 
SUtiianarf  afStripiurt  Sfmt'ltt  '"d  ttich-  :  Ttir  ilucirinea if  the  Syrian chiircti mh 
ena't  .yyniAttfea/  Vtcubiiliinr  in  A.-i  AVifit  */'  .'coiilaiiicd  in  a  vrr>  frw  nrliclei  i  an.i  arc 
Ikt  Timet  t  Fhirr  mt  lit /'nflheciei  i  fF'.  [inui  atvariaiier,  in  caseiiiiatii,  with  the  doC' 
/aite/  rrartf,  vol,  W.  lei.  11.  i  tiln'-i  nf  the  church  urKn];bn>] 
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TABBRNACLE,  among  the  Hebrewi, 
A  kind  of  building,  in  the  form  of  •  tent, 
•et  up  by  the  ezprets  command  of  God, 
fbr  the  performance  of  religious  worship, 
ncnfieea,  8lc  Exod.  xzri.  zxrii. 

Feaat  if  Tabemaclet^  a  solemn  festival  of 
off  the  Hebrews,  observed  after  banrest, 
on  the  15th  day  of  the  month  Tisri,  insti- 
tuted to  commemorate  the  goodness  of 
God»  who  protected  the  Israelites  in  the 
VildemeMk  and  make  them  dwell  in  boothi 
when  they  came  out  of  E^pt. 

TABOBITBS.     See   BosBMijur    Bkb-, 


TALOPOINS,  or  Talovikb,  priests  of 
8iam.  They  en^oy  great  privileges,  but 
«re  enjoined  cekbacy  and  austerity  of  life. 
They  live  in  monasteries  contiguous  to 
the  temples;  and,  what  is  singular,  any 
one  may  enter  into  the  priesthood,  and, 
after  a  certain  age,  may  quit  it  to  marry, 
«nd  return  to  society.  There  are  Tau- 
potnessea^  too,  or  nuns,  who  live  in  the 
fame  convents,  but  are  not  admitted  till 
they  have  passed  their  fortieth  year.  The 
Taupoina  educate  children,  and  at  every 
new  and  lull  moon  explain  the  precepts 
of  their  religion  in  their  temples;  and, 
during  the  rainy  season,  they  preach  from 
six  in  the  mommg  till  noon,  and  from  one 
in  the  afternoon  till  five  in  the  evening. 
They  dres*  in  a  vcf}-  mean  garb,  and  go 
bare-headed  and  bare-footed  ;  and  no  per- 
son is  adruitted  among  them  who  is  nut 
well  skilled  in  the  Baly  language.  They 
believe  that  the  universe  is  eternal,  but 
admit  that  certain  parts  of  it,  as  this  world, 
may  be  destroyed,  and  again  regenerated. 
They  believe  in  a  universal  pervading  spi- 
ntf  and  in  the  immortality  and  transmigra- 
tion of  the  soul ;  but  tliey  extend  th'is  last 
doctrine  noi  only  to  animals,  but  to  vege- 
tables and  rocks.  They  have  their  good 
and  evil  genii,  and  particular  local  deities, 
who  preside  over  forests  and  rivers,  and 
interfere  in  all  sublunary  affairs. 

TALENT  figuratively  ngnifies  any  gift 
or  opportunity  God  gives  to  men  for  tlie 
promotion  of  his  glory.  ••  Eveiy  thing 
almoit,^  says  Mr.  Scott,  "  that  we  are,  or 
possess,  or  meet  with,  may  be  considered 
as  a  talent  g  for  a  good  or  a  bad  use  may 
be  oiade  of  every  natui*al  endowment,  or 
providential  appmntment,  or  they  may  re- 
main unoccupied  through  inactivity  and 
aelfishness.  Time,  health,  vigour  of  body, 
«nd  the  powep  of  crcrtk>n  find  enduring 


fatigue— the  natural  and  aeqmred  abilitiei 
of  the  mind,  skill  in  anv  lawful  art  or 
science,  and  the  capacity  m  close  mental 
apphcation— the  gifi  of  ipeech,  and  thst 
of  speaking  with  fluency  and  proprie^, 
and  inaeonvindng,attractive»  or  persua- 
sive mannef— wealthy  influenoe,  or  author 
ity— a  man's  ntuation  in  the  church*  the 
community,  or  rolative  lifp  and theva* 
rions  oecorrenoea  wkdch  make  winr  fbr  hfaa 
to  attempt  any  thing  of  a  bcnefidaltBa> 
dency :  these,  and  many  others  that  en 
scarcely  be  enumerated,  are  talents  wtnch 
the  consibtent  Christian  will  improve  to 
the  glory  <^  G6d,  and  the  benefit  of 
maitkind.  Nay,  this  improvement  pio- 
cures  an  increase  of  talenta,  and  givei  • 
man  an  accession  of  influence,  and  an  ae> 
cumulating  power  of  doing  good ;  becaoK 
It  tends  to  establish  his  reputation  for  pn- 
dence,  piety,  integrity,  aincerity,  anddhh 
interest'  d  benevolence :  it  graduaUy  fbraf 
him  to  a  habitud  readiness  to  engage  in 
beneficent  designs,  and  to  conduct  then 
in  a  gentle,  unobtrusive,  and  unaasmninff 
manner;  it  disposes  oihera  to  Rf^ 
bim  with  increasing  confidence  and  nieC' 
tion,  and  to  approach  him  with  satis&c* 
tion :  and  it  procures  ior  him  the  coon- 
tenance  of  many  persons,  whose  assistance 
he  can  employ  in  accompliahing  his  ovn 
salutary  purposes." 

TALMUD,  a  collection  of  Jewish  wnt< 
inf^.  There  are  two  works  which  bear 
this  name— the  Talmud  of  Jeniaalem,  sod 
the  Talmud  of  Babylon.  Kach  of  these 
are  composed  of  two  parts — the  BCsbai^ 
which  is  tlie  text,  and  ia  common  to  both ; 
and  the  Gemara,  or  commentary. 

The  Mishna,  which  comprehends  all  the 
laws,  institutions,  and  rules  of  life  (which, 
beside  the  ancient  Hebrew  Scriptare^  the 
Jews  thought  themselves  bound  to  ob- 
serve,} was  composed  accotxiing  to  Oie 
unanimous  testimony  of  the  Jews,  shoot 
the  dose  of  the  second  century.  It  vai 
the  work  of  rabbi  Jehuda  (or  Jads) 
Uakkadosh,  who  was  the  ornament  of  the 
school  of  Tiberias,  and  ia  aaid  to  have 
occupied  him  fbr^  yeara.  The  aaaaue^ 
taries  and  additiona  which  aucceedia^ 
rabbies  made  were  collected  by  nbbi 
Jochanan  Ben  Etiezer,  aonie  say  tn  tbe 
fiftli,  others  in  the  dxth,  and  otbeo  ia 
the  seventh  century,  under  the  name  of 
Gemara,  that  is,  compteUon^  because  iteoB- 
>  pleted  the.  Talmud.    A  tlmikir  td&o^ 


^ 


•iaa  mtdo  Id  iht  Mi^in>  by  tiio  BabyloD* 
iih  doctora  in  (lie  beginning  of  the  with 
ccnhiiy,  acoevilmK  ti>  Enliekl ;  uul  in  the 
aevi-nih,  acconling  to  othen. 

The  Miihru  U  dirided  into  aii  piRs  o' 
uLicb  evei7  ons  which  i«  entitled  anicr  ia 
Ibnned  of  treatiiei:  every  trotife  i>  di- 
vided into  ehtpteri  t  uid  every  cbtpter 
into  UUbnu,  or  ■phorlMii*.  In  the  fliH 
Dart  i*  discuaied  whatever  reUles  to  leedi, 
fruit*,  ind  treeii  in  the  tronK^  feuti  i  in 
the  liird,  vumeo,  tbeir  dutiei,  their  dia- 
orders,  nuriiiges,  divorcei,  contract*,  ukI 
nuptialii  in  lh«  fiurtK  ue  traled  the 
dunagei  or  lostei  lUftuDed  by  bCMtt  or 
men,  or  thinf^  (bund,  depoaiu,  usaKca, 
rent^  bim>,  pirtnenhip  in  caauncrce,  in- 
heritance, nlet  snd  purchtaet,  ouha.  wit- 
DCMes,  urreitii,  idolatry  i  and  here  are 
named  those  by  whom  tlie  oral  law  vu  re- 
ceived and  prtiBrred :  in  the  /iflJt  part  are 
Doticcd  what  regard*  aacrjfieei  antThaly 
tliinj[at  and  the  tixik  treati  on  purifica- 
tions, TeMcli,  fumitnre,  clothea,  houxa, 
leproty,  bitha,  and  numerous  oiher  arti- 
cle« :— all  Ihii  fornu  the  Misbna. 

A*  the  learned  reader  may  wiah  to  ob- 
"-' le  notion  of  rabbinical  canpnHlian 
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and   judgment,  ve  iliall  gratify 
"■'    '  "  ■     ^ly  \ij  tbe  foUawin 

I   inis  wai  tnade''ar'  the 


notity  fufiicicntty  b 


euth  of  Babylon,  hii  icad  of  ihe  land  of 
laiaci,  bii  olher  swiaiert  of  atber  parti  of 
Cw  world.  R  Ueir  thouRht  be  nt  com- 
pact of  ibe  earth  gathered  o<it  of  the 
«hole  earth  i  ai  it  it  written,  thine  ryei  diJ 
•te  My  fuiffBRfe.  Yow  it  ia  etirwlirrr 
written,  (fc  «5«  0/ tie  im/ are  »WT  oi/ 
earl/i.  R,  Atukexpreuly  niBrki  tlie  twr 
boura  in  which  bin  varioua  parta  wi 
Gmocd.  Uia  itature  wa*  from  one  end  of 
Oie  world  to  tite  other  t  and  it  wan  for  hi 
tran^reasion  that  tlie  Cre»toT,  laying  Ui 
hand  in  anger  on  him,  IcMcned  him ;  '  fo 
hefiire,*  uva  R.  Bleaaar,  '  with  hi*  h:ind 
ba  reached  the  finnament.'  K.  Jehuda 
think*  bit  liii  wa*  hereiyi  but  B-  Inac 
thinki  that  it  wai  nourishing  hit  (brrikin." 
The  Tafanttd  of  IW>ylon  i*  m-nt  valued 
by  the  Jew*  )  and  tbi*  ii  (be  book  which 
Ucy  mean  to  cxprcn  when  the;  talk  of 
Ihe  Talmud  la  general.  An  abrdfgiBrnt 
'  of  it  wa*  made  tiy  Maimonidea  in  the  I2ili 
cenltuy,  in  which  he  rejected  tome  of  it* 
gIMtest  abiunlitie*.  TheGeraaraiiatuR'. 
_e<t  with  dreams  ind  chimi-ta*,  with  m*ny 
icTuirut  and  impertinent  queitiona,  and 
the  ityle  very  coarac.  The  Hishna  ii 
vritten  in  a  style  ocmparativcly  pure,  and 
m^  be  very  uaefuj  in  elflaining  i»stagea 
of  the  New  TcatMaeni,  where  the  pbraac- 
oloity  ia  (imllar.  Thia  i*,  indeed,  the  only 
tna  to  which  Chriatian*  can  apply  it ;  but 
tfai*  render*  it_  nloable^-Jjgbtfoot  ha* 


of  the  pope*,  with  a  batbariHi*  Kal,  aiMl 
a  timidity  of  qiirit  for  the  auccea*  rf  tba 
Christian  religion,  which  the  belief  of  itl 
divinity  can  never  excuse,  ordered  great 
numbers  of  the  Talmud  to  be  burned. 
Gregory  IX.  burned  about  twenty  eait> 
load*  I  and  Paul  IV.  ordered  HfiOO  copiea 
□f  the  Talmud  to  be  doiroycd.  See 
Mi«cM>4 :  the  last  edition  of  the  TUawJ 
*/  Jai)r|sni  printed  at  Amtterdamt  in  13 
vol*.  ILilio  :  the  Talmud  of  Jerunlem  In 

one  krge  vohime  Tolio. 

TA^Ql;BU^'UNS,  ao  called  Ihm 
Tan^uelinu*t  who  formed  a  numetouida- 
nominatioa  in  Brabsnt  and  Antwerp  in  the 
twelfth  century.  lie  treated  with  con- 
tempt the  extenial  wotahip  of  Cod,  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord^  supper,  and  the 
of  baptism,  and  held  ciandeitiiw  a^ 
Kinblies  to  propagate  hi*  opintona.  Ha 
dec'aimed  against  tlie  vieea  of  the  cler- 
gy with  vehemence  and  intrepidi^, 

1'ARGUM,  a  name  given  to  Ihe  CM- 
dee  panphrases  of  the  book*  nf  the  (M 
Testament.  They  are  called  ^orapArasas^ 
or  ixpttidmt,  because  tbey  are  lalhif 
comment*  and  explications,  than  liteial 
Innslationa  of  the  text.  They  are  written 
in  Ihe  Chaldee  longue,  which  became  fa- 
miliar lo  the  jEwa  after  the  lias  of  th^ 
cxptivity  in  DabjkMi,  and  waanHK  kmwB 
10  ihcm  than  the  Hebrew  itself)  ae 
that  when  the  Hebrew  text  waa  read 
in  the  *)-nagi«uc,  or  in  the  temple,  Ibcy 
generaliv  ad&d  to  it  an  er-"— '—  '- 
the  Cbildce  tongue  for  the  u 
people,  who  bad  but  a  very  ii  , 
Eiii.wleJge  of  the  Hebrew  tongue.  It  ta 
[irohible,  that  even  from  (he  time  of  BnK 
iliis  custom  begin  i  and  tlii*  iaaned 
acribr,  niding  the  law  to  the  peofile  In 
the  tetr.ple,  explained  it,  with  the  ether 
priesis  lliai  wen'  witli  him,  to  make  it  tii> 
derttood  by  the  people,  Meh.  viii.  f,  9. 

But  Ihuugfa  thecuitom  ofankiMtheM 
aorta  of  Eipnaitiona  of  the  CUaldae  tan> 

Euage  he  very  ancient  among  the  He- 
rswa.  yet  they  have  no  written  para- 
phrase* t>r  I'lrgum*  befure  the  wn  of 
Unkelos  and  Jonathin,  who  lived  abovt 
tho  time  of  du»  Sanour.  jMaUnn  la 
placed  about  thirij'  year*  befare  Chriat, 
under  the  reigri  of  Hemd  Ihe  Great,  On- 
keliia  ts  somctliini;  more  modcni.  l%e 
Targum  of  Onkelos  i*  the  most  of  all  m- 
teemed,  and  copies  are  to  be  found  in 
which  it  is  iuierled  vorte  for  verae  with 
tlie  Hebrew.  It  iiao  ihortiandBOBlBlplei 
that  it  cannot  be  snspecttd  dT  boii^  co^ 
nipted.  Ilii*  paraphrase  wrote  eoi^  upon 
the  books  of  Moaeai  and  hi*  (^h  W- 
proache*  neariy  to  the  puritr  of  the  tAd- 
dee,  as  it  ii  tbuid  in  DanKi  and  Em. 
llii*  Targum  i*  quoted  hi  the  HiAmi, 
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The  Tallin  of  Jonathan,  son  of  Uziel, 
tfl  upon  the  greater  and  lesser  prophets. 
He  is  much  more  diffuse  than  Onkelus, 
and  eapecially  upon  the  lesser  prophets, 
where  he  takes  greater  hberties,  and  runs 
on  in  allegorifs.    His  style  is  pure  enough, 
and  approaches  pretty  near  to  the  Chal- 1 
dee  of  Onkelos.    It  is  thought  that  the  ! 
Jewish  doctors,  who   lived  above  seven 
hundred  years  after  htm,  made  some  addi- 
tions to  him. 

The  Targiire  of  Joseph  the  Blind  is 
Upon  the  Ilagiograpliia.  .  This  author  is 
muoh  more  modem,  and  less  esteemed, 
than  those  wc  have  now  mentioned.  He 
has  written  upon  the  Psalms,  Job,  the 
Proverbs,  the  Canticles,  Ecclesiastes,  Ruth, 
and  Esther.  His  style  is  a  very  corrupt 
Chaldee,  with  a  great  mixture  of  words 
from  foreign  languages. 

The  Targum  of  Jerusalem  is  only  upon 
the  Pentateuch ;  nor  is  that  entire  or  per- 
fect. There  arc  whole  verses  wanting, 
others  transposed,  others  mutilated ;  which 
has  made  many  of  opinion  that  this  is  only 
a  fra|pTient  of  some  ancient  paraphrase 
that  is  now  lost.  There  is  no  Targum 
upon  Daniel,  or  upon  the  books  of  Ezra 
tnd  Nehemiah. 

These  Targums  are  of  great  use  for  the 
better  understanding  not  only  of  the  Old 
Testament,  on  which  they  are  wriiten, 
but  also  of  the  New.  As  to  the  Old  T  s- 
tament,  they  serve  to  vinuici^te  the  genu 
ineness  of  the  present  Hebrew  text,  bv 
proving  it  to  he  the  same  thar  wan  in  use 
when  these  Targums  were  made ;  con-  i 
trary  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  think 
the  Jews  corrupted  it  after  oui-  Saviour's 
time.  They  lielr)  to  explain  many  wordH 
and  phrases  in  the  Hebrew  original,  and 
ihey  hand  down  to  us  many  of  the  a  icient 
customs  of  the  Jews.  Am)  some  of  them, 
with  the  phruseologicH,  idii  ms,  and  pecu- 
liar forms  of  speech,  wh'ch  we  find  in 
them,  do,  in  many  instances,  help  as  mud) 
for  the  better  illustration  and  t)etter  un- 
derstanding of  the  New  Testament  as  of 
the  Old ;  the  Jerusalem  Chaldee  dialect. 
in  which  they  are  written,  being  the  vul- 
gar language  of  the  Jews  in  our  Saviour's 
time.  They  also  very  much  serve  the 
Christian  cause  against  the  Jews,  oy  inter 
preting  many  of  the  prophecies  of  the 
Messiah  in  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
same  manner  hs  the  Christians  do.  Many 
instances  sire  pro<luced  to  tKis  purpose  I>y 
Dr.  Prideaux  in  Ins  Comierionn  of  the  /lis- 
fry  of  the  Old  and  J^'ew  Ttttammt  The.«ie 
Targums  are  published  to  the  best  adv.in' 
tage  in  the  second  edition  of  the  fc^eat 
Hebrew  Rible  set  forth  at  Basil  by  Box. 
torf  the  father,  anno  1610. 

TBMPEU.  the  disposition  of  the  mind  | 
whether  natural  or  acquired.  The  word  ■ 
IS  scMom  HHCd  V>y  good^nlcn  without  an  ' 


epithet,  as  a  good  or  bad  temper.  Temper 
must  be  distinguished  from  passion.  The 
paittiofia  are  quick  and  strong  emotioos 
which  by  deg^rees  subside.  Temper  is  the 
disposition  which  remtins  after  these  emo- 
tions are  past,  and  which  forma  the  habi- 
tual propensity  of  the  soul.  See  Dr. 
Evmne*  Practical  JHtcountee  on  the  Christian 
Temper ;  and  the  various  articles  Lovb,  Pa- 

TIKNCS,  HUXILITT,  FuRTlTUDB,   &C.  in  thlS 

work. 

TE.M PERANCE,  that  virtue  which  a 
man  is  said  to  possess  who  moderates  and 
restrains  his  sensual  appetites.  It  ia  of- 
ten, however,  used  in  a  much  more  gentfsl 
sense,  as  synonymoua  with  modentioo, 
and  is  then  applied  indiscriminately  to  all 
the  passions. 

"  Temperance,**  saya  Addison,  •hu 
those  partrcular  advantages  above  all  other 
means  of  health,  that  it  may  t>e  practiseil 
by  a)l  ranks  and  conditions  at  any  seism 
or  in  any  pbce.  It  it  a  kind  of  regimen 
into  which  e\'ery  man  may  put  himself 
without  interruption  to  business,  ezpeme 
of  money,  or  loss  of  tinte.  Physic,  for  the 
most  part,  is  nothing  else  hot  the  aabsti- 
tute  of  exercise  or  temperance**  In  order 
to  obtain  and  practice  tliia  virtue,  we 
should  coitsider  it,  1.  At  a  divine  cob- 
mand,  PhiL  iv.  5.  Luke  xxi.  34.  Prov.  xxai. 
1 — 3.-2.  As  conducive  to  liealth.—^.  .\J 
advantageous  to  the  powers  of  the  mini 
— ^  As  a  defence  against  injustice,  kutf 
imprudence,  detract; on,  poverty,  8x,— 
And,  lastly,  the  example  of  Christ  BhonW 
be  a  most  powf-rful  stimulus  to  it.   Sec  b- 

TKMPERANCE,  SuDHIETT. 

TEMPLARS,  Templbrs,  or  Knigstsot 
THR  rKMPLB,  a  rcHgtous  order  insittuted 
at  Jerusalem,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
twelftlj  century,  f  ir  the  defence  of  the 
holy  sepulchre,  and  the  protection  of 
Christ  an  pilgrims.  They  were  first  cadi- 
ed  The  Poor  of  the  //o/y  dty,  and  «fte^ 
wanlsissumed  the  appt-llation'^of  Tcw/>irT, 
becauM'  their  h«)use  was  near  the  temple. 
The  order  was  founded  by  Baldwin  U. 
then  king  of  Jerusalem,  with  the  conair. 
rcnce  of  the  p  .pe  i  and  the  principal  srti- 
cles  of  their  rule  were,  that  they  *hookl 
hear  the  holy  office  throtigtioMt  evervdiT; 
or  thai,  when  their  military  duties  kbodd 
prevent  this,  they  should  supply  it  by* 
cerUin  number  of  palernr^sters ;  that  they 
sln)uld  absiuin  from  flcbli  four  days  ia  the 
wet  k,  and  on  Friday  from  eggs  and  mift 
meats;  thai  each  knight  migbt  have  dure 
horses  and  one  squirt*,  and  that  they  shooU 
neither  hunt  nor  fowl.  After  the  niinof 
Jerusalem,  about  1186,  they  spread  Uieia- 
selves  through  Germany  and  other  c«w- 
tries  of  Europe,  to  which  they  weie  in- 
vited hy  the  nberality  of  the  Cbrtf- 
tiam?.  In  the  year  1228  this  order  aecvu- 
red  stability  by  being  cimfirmed  in  ibff 
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council  of  TrojTH,  raJ  «ubj«cte(l  to  ■  rule 
of  diidpUne  dmrn  up  by  St.  Brmud. 
In  every  mtion  they  hul  >  particular  go- 
vernor, called  Ma*ur  ■/  Iht  Trmple,  or  of 
the  militk  of  the  Temple.  Their  granii 
muter  bad  bii  Tendance  at  Pari*.  The 
order  of  TetDpLat*  flourithed  fur  miim 
tiiM,  and  Mqoired,  bjr  the  Tilour  of  Hi 
knighu,  immeiMe  richei,  and  an  emineni 
degree  of  mlBtar;  renovn  i  but,  a*  theii 
proiperity  inercaaed, ,  their  ?iee*  vere 
mulUplied,  and  their  amgance,  luxury, 
and  cruelty,  roie  at  bit  to  fuch  •  f^reat 
tteivhl,  that  Ihdr  privilegei  vere  rcTo^ed, 
aua  their  order  luppreated  with  the  most 
terrible  circumitancea  of  in&my  and  sere- 
lily. 
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TBHPLE,  a  public  bttikling  erected  for 
the  purpoae  of  t«lrgiou(  voritiip. 
TEMPORAL,  a  term  often  uwd  for  tt. 


cular,  ai  a  diitinetion  fnm   ipiritual 
eccletiailictl ;  Ukewise  for  anr  thing  be- 
longing to  time  in  contrast  wiln  etrmity. 

TEMPORALrriES  OF  BISHOPS  are 
the  reTenuei,  lands,  tenements,  snd  lay 
fcea,  belonging  to  bishop*,  a*  they  are  ba- 
IWM  and  lords  of  pailiament, 

TEaiPTATION,  the  enticement  of  a 
person  to  commit  sin  by  offering  some 
ieemingadranisge.  ThereBrefburthin{>a, 
•ays  one,  in  temptation  :  1.  Deception. — 
3.  Infeetion— 3.  Seduction— i.  Ferdilbn. 
The  sources  of  temptstion  are,  Satan,  tbc 
world,  and  tbe  flesh.  We  are  exposed  to 
them  in  every  state,  in  every  place,  and  in 


IT  hith,  to  promote  oar  humility,  and  to 
K«m  us  to  place  our  dependi:nc*  on  a  iii- 
perior  Power:  yet  we  mmt  not  ruo  into 
them,  but  watcn  and  pray ;  avoid  sinful 
company  i  eunsider  Itir  love,  lufTerings, 
udcoHKUncy  orclirisl,  and  the  awful  con. 
senuenceii  of  fslling  a  victim  to  them.  The 
folloKing  nites  have  been  laid  down,  by 
vtiich  wc  may  in  some  mrasure  know 
when  a  temptation  comes  from  Sstan  :  1, 
When  the  temptation  ii  unnatural,  or  con- 
trary to  the  general  biat  or  lem^r  of  oar 
niimU.^-2.  Whrn  it  is  opposite  to  ibe 
present  frame  of  the  mind.— 3.  When  the 
temptailon  itself  U  imtional  t  being  con- 
trary lo  wbaievcF  we  could  imagine  our 
own  minds  would  su^gett  to  us  — 4.  When 
■  temptition  is  detFSted  in  iu  Rnt  risini; 
■nd  appearance  — 5.  Lastly,  when  it  ii  vi- 
olent. Ser  SiTin.  BrMiti,  On«n,  Gilpin, 
Cttptl,  and  GiUapie  »n  Ttrnptation:  Smth't 
SntH  Srmmt  tn  TtmptaHon,  in  the  Gth 
rol  of  his  5mHnt  j  Pike  and  HatprariFi 
Cata  of  Cmtdencti  and  BitJitp  PorUiuf 
Seramt,  ler.  3  and  A,  vo).  i 

TEMPTATION  OF  CHRIST.  The 
IcmpUtlon  of  Christ,  of  which  we  tend  in 


ingeniotni  vriteis,  to  avoid  the  difficulties 
otB  literal  inteprctal  ion,  have  reduced  the 
whole  to  vision  snd  allegory.  But  perhaps 
this  bsa  increased  rather  thin  removed 
'  tliOK  ctifficuhies.  Ii  it  not  best  always  to 
adhere  as  close  aa  poswble  to  tbe  Isngusgo 
of  inipiration,  wiihoat  glossing  it  with 
fancies  of  our  own }  And,  aAcr  all,  what 
is  there  w  inconsister't  with  resson  in  this 
account  >  That,  when  out  Lord  retired  to 
the  interior  pan  of  the  wilderness,  the 
enemy  of  mankind  ahould  form  a  disguise 
(whether  human  or  angelic  it  not  import- 
ant,) and  present  the  most  plausible  temp- 
tation to  our  Itedeemer,  under  these  liy- 
ing  eircDmstsnees,  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  malevolence  irf  his  cbaracteri  but 
how  far  he  was  permitted  to  exert  his 

ewer  in  foming  them,  u  not  necesisiy  to 
isquireil.  The  grand  objection  it,  why 
was  Satan  suftrredlhua  to  insult  the  Son 
of  God?-  Wherefore  did  the  Redeemer 
suffer  hi*  state  oT  retirement  to  be  thus 
divlurfaed  with  the  malicious  sn^estiont 
of  the  fiends  Hay  ilnot  be  answered  that 
herein,  1.  He  gave  an  instsnce  of  his  osm 
condescension  and  humilistion.— 3.  He 
hereby  pnrred  hi*  power  over  tbe  tempt- 
er.—3.  He  set  an  example  of  firmneia  and 
virtue  to  his  foUowers. — And,  4.  He  here 
affords  consolation  lo  his  suffering  petrple, 
by  showing  not  only  that  he  himself  was 
tempted,  but  he  is  able  to  succour  tbo«e 
who  are  tempted,  ilfb.  ii.  12.  Heb  iv  15. 
Farmer  m  ChrUft  Tempiatien  i  Ectwanft 
Bill,  a/aedaaplim,  note  334 ;  J/oif;,  Gill, 
and  Markidfhi,  in  loc 

TBRAPlilM,  a  tvord  in  the  Hebrew 
langus|;e  which  has  much  exercised  tbe 
ingenuity  of  the  critic*.  It  is  commonly 
interpreted  idols.  It  would  be  useleai 
here  to  trouble  the  lesder  with  the  oume. 
roui  conjectures  which  have  been  formed 
respecting  its  mesning.    Perhsps  the  best 

to  determine  it  would  be  lo  eiaroina 

compare  all  the  pisiages  in  which  it 
occurs,  sod  to  consult  the  ancient  trani- 

TESTAHBNT,    OLD.      Seo     Biau, 

Scairrnai. 

TESTAMENT,  KEW.  The  relipoua 
inititiTlion  of  Jeiu*  Chtist,  aajt  Mr. 
Campbell,  ii  frequently  denominated  « 
lun  fiiSiiu,  which  is  ahnoat  ilwayi  ren- 
dcre<l  the  A'm  l^amfju;  yet  the  worfl 
AaSiii*  by  itietr,  i*  generally  tran>l*ied  ee- 
TXTunil,  It  is  the  Greek  word,  whereby  the 
Seventy  have  uniformly  translated  the  He- 
brew won!  Bnitli,  which  our  tranilaton 
have  invsriably  traoilateil  cntnani  That 
the  Hebrew  term  correspond*  much  bet- 
ter to  the  English  word  cmenani  than  to 
Ititamml,  there  can  be  no  aueetion ;  yet 
the  word  AA»  in  cUsiicai  uie  ■•  more 
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which  is  not  found  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  occurs  only  thrice  in  the  Septumgint, 
where  it  is  never  employed  for  rendering 
the  word  JBerith. 

The  term  New  is  added  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Old  Covenant,  that  is,  the  dis- 
pensation of  Moses.  The  two  covenants 
are  always  in  Scripture  the  two  dtspensa^ 
tions :  that  under  Moses  is  the  old,  that 
under  tbe  Messiah  is  the  new.  In  the  la- 
titude wlierein  the  term  is  used  in  holy 
writ,  the  command  under  the  sanction  of 
death,  which  God  gave  to  Adam  may,  with 
sufficient  propriety  be  termed  a  Covenant ; 
but  it  is  never  so  called  lU  Scripture ;  and 
when  mention  is  made  of  the  two  cove- 
nants, the  old  and  the  new,  or  the  first  and 
the  second,  there  appears  to  be  no  refer* 
ence  to  any  thing  that  related  to  Adam. 
In  all  such  places,  Moses  and  Jesils  are 
contrasted,--the  Jewish  economy  and  the 
Christian  :  mount  Sinai,  in  Arabia,  where 
the  law  was  promulgated ;  and  mount  Sion 
in  Jerusalem,  where  the  Gospel  was  first 
published. 

These  terms,  from  signifying  the  two  dis- 
pensations, came  soon  to  denote  the  books 
wherein  thev  were  written,  the  sacred 
writings  of  tne  Jews  being  called  the  Old 
Testament ;  and  the  wntm^s  superadded 
by  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  the  New 
Testament.  A  n  example  of  the  use  of  the 
former  application  we  have  in  2  Cor.  iii. 
14.  *<  Until  this  day  remaineth  the  veil 
untaken  away  in  the  reading  of  the  Old 
Testament  See  Dr.  CampbeWs  Pract, 
Dister.  part  3. 

TEST  ACT,  is  the  sUtute  25  Car.  H. 
cap.  3,  which  directs  all  officers,  civil  and 
military,  to  take  the  oaths,  and  make  the 
declaration  against  transubstantiation,  in 
the  Court  of  King's  bench  or  Chancery, 
the  next  term,  or  at  the  next  quarter-ses- 
sions, or  (by  subsequent  statutes)  within 
six  months  after  their  admission ;  and  also 
within  the  same  time  to  receive  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  supper,  according  to 
the  usage  of  the  church  of  England,  in 
some  public  church,  immediately  after 
divine  service  or  sermon,  and  to  deliver 
into  court  a  certificate  thereof,  signed  by 
the  minister  and  church«warden :  and  also 
to  prove  the  same  by  two  credible  wit- 
nesses, upon  forfeiture  of  five  hundred 
pounds,  and  disability  to  hold  the  said  of- 
fice. The  avowed  object  of  this  act  was, 
to  exclude  from  places  of  trust  all  mem- 
bers of  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  hence 
Uie  Dissenters  of  that  age,  if  they  did  not 
support  the  bill  when  passing  through  the 
two  houses  of  parliament,  gave  it  no  oppo 
sition.  For  this  part  of  their  conduct  they 
have  been  often  censured  with  severity, 
as  having  betrayed  their  rights  from  re- 
sentment to  their  enemies.  sent 

To  make  the  otdinuiot  oC  WieVioit^^vtAv 


supper  a  qualification  of  admittance  to  any 
office  in  or  under  the  civil  government,  b 
evidently  a  profanation  of  the  ordioanee 
itself;  not  to  insist  upon  the  impropriety 
of  excluding  peaceable  and  loyal  sobjects 
from  places  of  trust  and  profit  mereisr  on 
account  of  their  religious  opinions.  Ysii* 
ous  tracts  have  been  written  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  repeal  of  this  act  by  Priesdey, 
Englefield,  Walker,  Wakefiekl,  Briatoir, 
Palmer,  and  others.  On  the  contraiy 
side,  by  a  great  number  of  anonymov 
writers. 

THANKFULNESS.  See  GmAxaun, 
and  the  next  article 

THANKSGIVING,  that  part  of  difioe 
worship,  wherein  we  acknowledge  bene- 
fits received.  **  It  implies/'  says  Dr.  Bsr- 
row  (vol.  i.  ser.  8  and  9,)  1.  A  right  ip- 
prehension  of  the  benefits  conferred— 1 
A  faithful  retention  of  benefits  in  tllem^ 
mory,  and  frequent  reflections  upon  then. 
—3.  A  due  esteem  and  vatuationofbeoei 
fits— 4.  A  reception  of  those  benefits  witJi 
a  willing  mind,  a  vehement  aficctionw-& 
Due  acbiowledgmenta  of  our  obhgatkni. 
6.  Endeavours  of  real  compensation;  oi^ 
as  it  respects  the  Dirine  Being,  a  wiUbf- 
ness  to  serve  and  exslt  him. — 7.  EsteOBi 
veneration,  and  love  of  the  benefinctnT." 
The  blettmg'B  for  which  ve  should  be 
thtmkftil  are,  1  Temporal  f  such  as  hMt 
food,  raiment,  rebt,  8cc.— -2.  Spiritual;  nA 
as  the  Bible,  ordinances,  the  Gospel  »d 
its  blessings ;  as  free  grace,  adoption,  yu- 
don,  justification,  callinfr,  &c. — 3.  Ettntai, 
or  the  enjoyment  of  Goil  in  a  fiiiure  itate. 
—Also,  for  all  that  is  past,  what  we  not 
enjoy,  and  what  is  promised;  for  piiute 
and  public,  for  ordiuary  and  exiraordinuy 
blessings ;  for  prosperity,  and  even  sdTe^ 
sity,  so  far  as  rendered  subservient  to  oar 
good.  The  excellency  of  this  dutv  appeaii» 
if  we  consider,  1.  Its  antiquity  :'it  ezh^ 
in  Paradise  before  Adam  fell,  and  ihae* 
fore  prior  to  the  graces  of  faith,  repeat- 
ance,  8cc.— 2.  Its  sphere  of  operation :  be- 
iiig  far  beyond  many  other  graces  winch 
are  confined  to  time  and  place. — 3.  Its  fe- 
licity ;  some  duties  are  painful ;  a»  repent- 
ance, conflict  with  sin,  &c.  but  this  is  i 
source  of  sublime  fsleasiire. ^-4.  luiessos- 
ableness.«*And,  5.  Its  perpetuity.  Tte 
will  be  in  exercise  for  ever,  when  other 
graces  will  not  be  necessary*,  as  faith,  ^^ 
penUncc,  &c.  The  obligation  to  this  doty 
arlFcs,  1  F'-m  the  relation  we  stand  in  to 
(rod.— 2.  The  divine  command.— S.  Tk 
promises  God  hath  made.— 4.  The  exs>* 
pie  of  all  good  men. — S.  Our  un worthiness 
of  the  blessings  we  receive. — And,  6.  Tte 
prospect  of  eternal  g'lory. 

THEFT,  the  taking  away  the  property 
of  another  without  his  knowledge  or  con- 
~  nt.    This  is  not  only  a  sin  against  oc*' 

Ai^bour,  but  a  direct  Tiolttioo  of  thst 


put  of  tlie  ileciloeae  which  nyt,  "  Thou 
•halt not iteal."  TbiiUwrequirecitutice, 
truth,  and  fiithfulnen  in  «U  our  dealing 
vitb  raeni  to  aire  do  man  anj  tiling,  but 
to  ^ve  to  ill  their  iIum  i  to  be  true  to  all 
etungemenli,  nromisei,  and  contracts) 
and  to  be  ruthnil  in  whatever  ii  comait- 
ted  to  our  care  and  trutt.  It  forhidi  all 
luijut  wayi  of  iocreasing 


Uting  hke  baUncei 
OTcrreaching  and  circumventing  in  trade 
and  eonmieree ;  bv  taking  away  fay  Iokc 
or  fraad,  the  good*,  peraou,  and  proper- 
tiea  of  men  i  by  ttorrowing  and  not  pa^ng 
■gain  I  by  oppreaaioife  eztartioQ,  and  un- 
livfiil  uiurj.  It  ii»y  includo  in  it,  alao, 
what  ia  *cn  •eldao  called  by  tfaia  naiiie, 
i.  e.  the  robbing  of  oarwl*ea  and  '■I'l'if, 
by  neglecting  our  calling!,  or  imprudent 
management  tbcreoT;  lending  taqer  Junia 
of  money  than  our  circunutancea  will  bear, 
when  there  i*  no  proapect  of  payment  i  by 
being  proTuM  and  exeeaiive  in  our  ex- 
peate*;  inducing  unlawful  pleaiures,  and 
thereby  reducing  our  ramilin  to  poverty ; 
or  eren,  on  the  other  band,  by  laying  up 
a  great  deal  for  the  time  to  come,  while 
OUT  hmiliei  are  lefl  to  itarre,  or  reduced 
to  the  greateat 


THEODOSIAN3.    See  Avaums. 

THEOLOGY  aignifieitbaltcience  which 
treati  of  the  being  and  attribulei  of  (Jod, 
hi*  relations  to  us,  the  diapefwationt  of  hi* 
providenoe,  bis  will  with  respect  to  our 
■etMMW,  and  hi*  puipoae*  with  respect  to 
oar  end.  The  word  was  first  used  to  de- 
note the  aystemi,  or  rather  the  heteroge 
neotu  fthles,  of  those  poeis  ami  philoso- 
pheiB  who  wrote  of  the  genealogy  and 
exploit*  of  the  godi  of  Greece.  Hence 
Orpheua,  Uuiius,  Heiiod.  be,  were  c: " 
theologians  I  and  the  same  epithet 
given  to  Plato,  on  account  of  hi*  sublime 
•peculation*  on  the  same  subject.  It 
utcrwards  adopted  by  theeariiest  wri... 
of  the  Chriatiao  church,  who  siyled  the 
author  of  the  Apocalypse,  fay  way  of  emi- 
nence «tH*i>K,  the  dnine.  Ai  the  vari- 
ous briDcbes  of  theology  are  considered 
in  their  place*  in  this  work,  they  need  tat 
be  insisted  on  here.  The  theological  stu- 
dent adii  find  the  following  bootu  on  the 
■ubjeet  of  utility :  GnUiia  Jt  VtrilaU  Btli- 
gimit  ChriManxi  StUHafjletft  Ongina 
SatTMi  Ta-rtline'i  Jmlilulu  'HteaUgiM  i 
MHtkr't  Jnaiani  Picttti  TlittUgia  ChrU- 
Utauti  Slafifiri  Irutilmtianf  Tlmiogit  i 
WiMufnthe  Cnemtnln  Uilttr,  SmMh, 
mutm,  GHl,uid  Bi4lle/i  Dntmty  ,  Dtd. 
Ai^t  Lcetmrwt  i  ffmm'i  CamftiuBwa  •/ 
Ji/bnirat  and  Rtttaltd  JieSgimn  and  ily- 
on's  ^etU  »f  Krhgun  anMmUaJ  See 
1^  articles  CaaisTLutmi  Riueioit,  Ra- 


1    .  THE 

THEOFASCmTES,  a  denomination,  in 
the  fifth  century,  who  held  that  Christ  had 
but  one  tialure,  which  waa  the  divine  t  and, 
consequently,  that  this  dirine  nature  Suf- 
fered, 

THBOPHILANTHBOPISTS,  a  sect  of 
deiata,  who,  in  September  1796,  pubhihed 
at  Pari*  a  sort  of  catechiam  or  directory 
for  social  worship,  uniler  the  title  of  Ma- 
nuel det  TheamJmphtle*.  This  religious 
breviary  found  favour  I  the  congregation 
brcame  numerous;  and  in  the  second  c<U- 
tkin  of  tbrir  M  antta^  they  aasumed  the  le*i 


lovera  of  God  and  man.-— According 
to  tbem,  the  temple  the  moat  worlby  3i 
the  Divinity  i*  the  univerM.  Abuwlaoed 
tometimee  under  the  vauh  of  heaven  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  beantie*  of  m- 
tore,  they  render  iu  Author  the  homage 
of  adoraiioa  and  gratitude.  They  never- 
thelesa  have  temple*  erected  fay  the  handt 
<«r  men,  in  wtii<^  it  is  more  commodioua 
for  them  to  iwemble,  to  hear  lesKma  con> 
cemiog  his  wisdom.  Certain  rnond  in- 
scription* I  a  simple  altar,  on  which  they 
deposite,  as  a  sign  of  gratitude  for  the  be- 
nefit* of  the  Creator,  such  flower*  or  fruita 
js  the  season  afford  i  a  liibune  for  the 
lectures  and  discourses,  furm  ihe  whole 
of  the  ornaments  of  their  temple. 

The  first  Inscription,  placed  vbove  the 
altar,  recalls  to  remembrance  iht  tiro  i» 
lieiou*  doRma*  which  are  the  foundatioB 
01  their  moraL 

Pint  intcriptitt.  We  believe  in  the  ex- 
istence of  tiod,  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul. — Secaiul  itucriplim.  Wonhip  God, 
cherish  yoor  kiod,  render  yourselves  usa- 
fiil  to  your  country  —TMnl  interiplim. 
Good  is  ^very  thing  which  tenda  to  the 
preservation  or  the  perfection  of  man. 
Bvil  is  every  thing  which  tendi  tti  destroy 
or  deteriorate  binL— AurfA  interiptiai. 
Children,  honour  your  &thers  aort  mo- 
ther*) obey  tliem  with  affectioai  camfort 
their  old  age.  Fsthei*  and  mothers,  ia- 
struct  your  ehi  dren.— /vyiA  iiucn/ilsB. 
Wives,  regard  your  husbands,  Ihe  chie& 
of  your  bouse*.  Huabands,loveyourwives, 
and  render  yuurselvea  reciprocally  happy. 

Pmm  the  concluding  part  of  the  Mamitl 
'if  the  Thei^ilanthropiBis,  we  may  learn 
•ometliing  more  of  tbs:F acntimenta-  "If 
any  one  ask  yuu."  B*y  they,  "  what  i*  Ihe 
ongin  of  your  religion  and  of  your  won- 
■hip,  you  can  answer  him  thu«  i  Open  the 
most  ancient  b-mki  which  are  known,  seek 
there  what  waa  the  religion,  what  tha  wor- 
ship of  the  fini  human  bangt  of  which 
history  bsi  preserved  the  remrmbnnce. 
There  you  will  see  that  their  religion  «— 


nature.    It  is  he  that  has  engraven  il 
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jii  tbit  of  all  the  inbabiUnls  of  the  earlli  -■ 
this  religion,  which  consists  in  the  worship- 
ping* God  and  cherishing  our  kind,  is  what 
we  express  by  one  single  word,  ttiat  of 
Theopltilanihropy.  Thus  our  religion  is 
that  of  oar  first  parents ;  it  is  yours ;  it  is 
ours ;  it  is  the  universal  religion.  As  to 
our  worship,  it  is  also  that  otour  first  &- 
thers.  See  even  in  the  most  ancient  wri- 
tings, that  the  exterior  iTigni  by  which 
they  rendered  their  homage  to  the  Creator 
were  of  great  simplicity.  They  dressed 
for  him  an  altar  of  earth ;  they  ofiered  him, 
in  sign  of  their  gratitude  and  of  their  sub- 
mission, some  of  the  productions  which 
they  held  of  bis  liberal  hand.  Itie  fathers 
exhorted  their  children  to  virtue  \  they  all 
encouraged  one  another,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Divinity,  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  duties.  This  simple  worship 
the  sages  of  all  nations  have  not  ceased  to 
profess,  and  they  have  transmitted  it  down 
to  us  without  interruption. 

*'  If  they  yet  ask  you  of  wh*)m  you  hold 
vour  mission,  answer,  we  hold  it  of  God 
himself,  who,  in  giving  us  two  arms  to  aid 
our  kind,  has  also  given  us  intelligence  to 
mutually  enlighten  us>  and  the  love  of 
good  to  bring  us  together  to  virtue;  of 
God,  who  has  given  experience  and  wis> 
dom  to  the  Aged  to  guide  the  youn^,  and 
authority  to  fathers  to  conduct  their  chil- 
jdren. 

^'  If  they  are  not  struck  with  the  force 
of  these  reasons,  do  not  farther  discuss  the 
subject,  and  do  fiot  engage  yourself  in 
controversies,  which  tend  to  diminisfi  the 
love  of  our  neighbours.  Our  principles 
are  the  Eternal  Truth ;  they  will  subsist, 
whatever  individuals  may  support  or  at- 
tack them,  and  the  efforts  of  the  wicked 
will  not  even  prevail  against  them.  Rest  i 
firmly  attached  to  them,  without  attacking 
or  defending  any  religious  system;  and 
remember,  that  similar  discussions  have 
never  produced  good,  and  that  they  have 
often  tinged  the  earth  with  the  blood  of 
men.  Let  us  lay  aside  systems,  and  apply 
ourselves  to  doing  good :  it  is  the  only  road 
to  happiness.*'  So  much  for  the  divinity 
of  the  Theophilanthropists ;  a  system  en- 
tirely defective,  because  it  wants  the  true 
foundation,— the  word  of  God :  the  grand 
rule  of  all  our  actions,  and  the  only  basis 
on  which  our  hopes  and  prospects  of  suc- 
cess can  be  built. 

THEOSOPHISTS,  a  sect  who  pretend 
to  derive  all  their  knowledge  from  divine 
illumination.  They  boast,  thati  by  means 
of  this  celestial  light,  they  are  not  only 
admitted  to  the  intimate  knowledge  of 
Gody  and  of  all  divine  truth,  hut  have  ac- 
G096  to  the  most  sublime  secrets  of  nature. 
They  ascribe  it  to  the  singular  manifesta- 
tions of  divine  benevolence,  that  they  arc 
nWe  to  make  such  a  u^e  <rf  \\xt  Hemeotof 


fire  in  the  chemical  art,  as  cmiblet  them  to 
discover  the  essential  principles  of  bodies, 
and  to  discl'Me  stupendous  myiterieain 
the  phy<ical  world.  To  tliis  class,  it  b 
said,  belonged  Paracdsui,  R.  Fludd,  Ysa 
Helmont,  Peter  Poiret,  Mid  the  Boeicm- 
sians- 

THERAPBUTJE,  so  called  from  the  ex. 
traordinary  purity  oif  their  religious  wo>w 
ship,  were  a  Jewish  sect,  who,  with  a  kind 
of  religious  frenzy,  placed  their  whole  fe- 
licity in  the  contemplation  of  tbe  divine 
nature.  Detaching  themsehnes  whoDy 
from  secular  affairs,  they  transferred  their 
property  to  their  relations  or  friends^  and 
withdrew  into  solitary  places,  where  they 
devoted  themselves  to  a  holy  lifir.  The 
principal  society  of  this  Idnd  was  liwned 
near  Alexandria,  where  they  lived,  not  fir 
from  each  other,  in  sepsiale  cottagci^ 
each  of  which  had  its  ow.*i  sacred  spsii* 
nMnt,  to  which  tbe  inhabitants  retired  fer 
the  purposes  of  devotion.  After  tbdr 
morning  prayers,  ther  spent  the  day  is 
studying  the  law  and  the  prc^hets,  eades- 
vouring,  by  the  help  of  the  commentaries 
of  their  ancestors,  to  discover  some  allepK 
rical  meaning  in  every  part.  Besides  tfii^ 
they  entertamed  themselves  with  compo- 
sing sacred  hjrmns  in  various  Idnds  of  me- 
tre. Six  days  of  the  week  were,  in  this 
manner,  passed  in  solitude.  On  tbe  se- 
venth day  they  met,  clothed  in  a  decent 
habit,  in  a  public  aftsemblj' ;  where,  taking 
their  places  according  to  their  age,  tbcy 
sat  with  the  right  hand  between  the  brnst 
and  the  chin,  and  the  lef^  at  the  side. 
Then  some  one  of  the  elders  steppiof 
forth  into  the  middle  of  the  assembly,  dis- 
coursed with  a  g^ve  countenance  ands 
calm  tone  of  voice,  on  the  doctrines  of  the 
sect ;  the  audience,  in  the  mean  time,  re- 
maining in  [)erfect  silence,  and  occa«ionaRy 
expressing  their  attention  and  approbatioQ 
by  a  nod.  The  chapel  where  they  met  vu 
divided  into  two  apartments,  one  for  tlie 
men,  and  the  other  for  the  women.  So 
strict  a  regard  was  paid  to  silence  in  tbeie 
assemblies,  that  no  one  was  permitted  to 
whisper,  nor  even  to  breathe  aloud;  bat 
when  the  discourse  was  finished,  if  tbe 
question  which  had  been  proposed  for  so- 
lution had  been  treated  to  the  satisfoctioo 
of  the  audience,  they  expressed  their  tp- 
probation  by  a  murmur  of  applause  Tbeo 
the  speaker,  rising,  sung  a  hymn  of  prsise 
to  God;  in  tlie  last  verse  of  which,  tbe 
whole  assembly  Joined.  On  great  ftsd- 
vals,  the  meeting  w;ls  closed  with  a  rigtli 
in  which  sacred  music  was  performed,  sc- 
companied  with  solemn  dancing;  and  these 
vigils  were  continued  till  morning,  wbes 
the  assembly,  after  a  morning  pra>*er,  in 
which  their  faces  were  directed  towinls 
the  rising  sun,  was  broken  up.  So  abste- 
mious were  these  ascetics,  that  they  corn* 


THO  * 

sionly  ate  uothhig  befbre  the  MtliiiK  nn, 
■nd  <rften  latied  two  or  -hree  dayn.  The) 
•bMjioed  froni  wine,  nnd  their  ordinaiy 
food  mu  breid  and  hert». 

Much  dtipute  hii  uiMn  tmong  the 
leirned  concerning  Uiii  lect.  Boma  hare 
,  imagined  them  to  have  been  Judalung 
'  Genti]et(  but  Philo  ■uppoaei  them  to  be 
.  JewB,  by  n>«akiBg  of  tAen  u  a  branch  of 
the  *eet  of  Bnenea,  and  exprealy  elanes 
Ibem  among  the  foUo  wen  of  MoK«.  Othen 
ha>e  naint^ned,  that  the  TherapeutK 
were  an  Aleiandtian  lect  of  Jevmb  con- 
vert* to  Uie  Chriitian  faith,  who  devoted 
tbemfdve*  to  a  nuHiaitic  life.  Bat  thUii 
impouible ;  for  Philo,  vIki  vrote  before 
GhiiicianitjF  appeared  in  tfjpx,  apeaki  of 
thia  as  an  eatabiiahed  tect.  From  eompa- 
rii^  Philo'i  account  of  thii  Met  vith  the 
•late  of  philoiophj  in  the  countir  vherc 
it  tliiurithed,  itteema  l^lfdiit  the  The- 
rapeutK  wefs  •  body  trf"  Jeviah  &natiei, 
who  aufTercd  tItemaelTCi  to  be  drawn  aaide 
fitnn  the  tirnpliclty  of  their  ancient  reli. 

floD,  by  the  example  of  the  Ej[yptiani  and 
ytba^oTcana.  Hot  long  thii  lect  conli- 
tinueil  ia  uncertain :  but  it  ia  not  improba- 
ble that,  after  the  appearance  of  Chrisiia- 
nity  in  Egypt,  it  aoon  became  extinct. 

TBOUGHT,  an  imige  of  any  thing 
formed  in  the  mind ;  tentiment,  reflection, 
opinion,  rlengn.  Ai  tbe  thoughts  are  the 
prime  moven  of  the  conduct;  u  in  the 
aiglit  of  the  DiTine  Being  tbey  bear  the 
cluncter  of  good  or  evil ;  and  aa  they  are 
therefore  cognizable  at  hiiiribunali  tjie 
moral  regulation  of  there  ii  of  the  great 


eat  importance.  Ii  ii  of  ci 
inqaire  what  ihoughlii  ough 
and  whil  to  be  ituiulgtd.     That  ^an  evil 


>t  conaeque 


noftn,  anil  ougil  lo  bt  hanuhtd,  ere. 
Fretful  and  dL*conte..ted  thoughta— 2, 
Anxioui  and  appreheniive  thought!. — i 
Angry  arid  wrathful  thought*. — (.  Malig- 
nant and  revengeful  thoughii, — 5.  Such 
M  are  fooliih,  trifling,  and  unreasonable 
•^6.  Wild  and  eitiaragant,  vain  and  fiin- 
taaticil. — 7.  Hommitic  and  chimerical. — 8. 
Inpuce  and  laiciTioui. — 9.  Gluomj  and 
melancholy  —10.  duty  and  volatile.— 11 
Profane  and  blaaphemoui.  The  ikoughti 
yne  might  la  indulge,  ire  thoie  which  give 
the  mind  a  ntjniiil  or  ivligious  plejture ; 
.tend  to  improve  the  itndcntaniling ;  raise 
the  affection*  to  divine  objecti  -,  to  pro. 
mote  the  welfare  of  our  Itdow  creatures  i 
»nd  with*!,  tbe  divine  glory.  7^  brinjr  the 
pihid  inta  a  AiMl  oftldnkins  ■*  we  ought  to 
think,  there  ahourd  be  a  constant  depend- 
ence on  and  imploring  of  divinr  grace  (  an 
incfeaaii^  acquuntance  with  the  Kacred 
Scripturea  i  aad  improvement  of  eveiy  op- 
portunity of  lerioui  eonvetaallon  i  a  con- 
atant  obierTsnce  of  the  wortj  of  God  in 


na]  world,  u  revealed  in  the  word  of  God. 
Matm  an  SeffJcnnritdge ;  Wiait  mt  Iha 
MSiid;  O—dwm'i  Fmiilii  »/ Thaiighu.  Se« 
hi*  Works,  vol.  lii.  p.  233. 

T1AH.\,  the  name  of  the  pope'*  triple 
crown.  The  liaraasd  keys  ire  the  badf^ 
of  the  papal  dignity,  the  tiaia  of  hi*  cinl 
nuik,and  thekeysof  bit  junsdictioni  for 
as  aoon  a*  the  pope  is  dead,  hi*  arms  are 
represented  with  the  Tim  alone,  without 
the  keyi.    The  ancient  ti 

•  ■      .  fii 

iftce  VIII.  I 

second  crown  i  *ni1  Benedict  XII.  ■  rbird. 

TIHK,  mode  of  duration  marked  by  eer- 
tain  periods,  chiefly  by  the  motion  and  re< 
voluiioo  of  the  sun.  The  general  idem 
which  time  gi^e*  in  every  thing  to  which 
it  is  applieo,  is  that  of  nnuted  duration. 
Thus  we  cannot  *ay  of  the  Deity  that  ha 
exlR*  in  time,  becauac  eternity,  which  he 
inhabits,  ia  absolutely  uniform,  neither  ad- 
milting  limitation  nnr  succession. 

Time  is  said  lo  be  redeemed  or  im- 
proved when  ii  is  properl;/  Riled  up,  or 
employed  in  the  conscientious  discharge 
of  all  tbe  duties  which  devolve  upon  us, 
us  it  req>ects  the  Divine  Being,  ourselvea, 
snd  our  fbllow  creatures  Time  may  be 
said  to  be  lost,  when  it  is  not  devoted  to 
some  good,  useful,  or  at  lent  some  inno- 
ecit  purpoK ;  or  when  opportunities  of 
improvement,  business,  or  devotion,  are 
'.eglcctrd.  Time  is  wasted  by  ciccssive 
sleep,  unnecessary  recrealions,  indnleiit 
tiabits,  useless  visits,  idle  reading,  vain 
conversation,  and  all  those  actions  which 
have  ivi  good  end  in  them, 
improve  the  time,  when  wi 
That  it  is  short.— 3.  Swift.— i.  trrecover- 
able. — i.  irncertuo.->5.  That  it  is  a  talent 
committed  to  our  trust. — And,  6.  That  tlie 
improvement  of  it  i*  adv:'ntageoua  and  in- 
teresting in  every  respect.  See  Skmer 
anTimeand  Eleratyi  Fax  en  Time ,-  J  Ed- 
■aarrU'  Pnlhimaai  Sermatu.  ser.  ?4,  25,  26i 
Hal^i  ContemplatmM.  p  311 ;  Henty'i  -ffih 
lA  tariMU  ,  rsuiif's  JVlghl  ThouglUt ;  Blair't 

I'ULRRATION,  in  matters  of  religion, 
is  either  civil  or  ecclesisatiul.  Civil  tole- 
ittion  is  an  impuniiy  and  safety,  grant^ 
by  the  slate  to  cv«ry  sect  that  dues  not 
mainiain  doctrine*  inconiiNlent  with  Uie 
public  peace.  Ecclesiastical  toleration  i* 
the  allowance  which  the  church  grania  to 
its  members  to  differ  in  eertsin  opiiuon* 
n'lt  reputed  e<8<-ntial  See  Dr.  Owen, 
I/itk,  and  Dr.  fumeain,  sn  TUmHan/ 
Millaiie  Civil  Poweri  in  Bcdeiiattieal 
Caiueai  Hinli  an  n'tnuian,  fty  I'Hlaga- 
Iharchf)  Rffrxiana  FhUiiaplagart  el  PsK- 
d'aiie*  lur  la  TVermce  SiSgieiiae,  par  J.  P, 
DeJV*'*. 

ACT.   an  act   for   ex> 
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jects,  dissenting  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, from  the  Penalties  of  certain  Laws. 

The  preamble  siates,  "  That  forasmuch 
as  some  ease  to  scrupulous  consciences, 
in  the  exercise  of  religion,  ma^  be  an  ef- 1 
fcctuai  means  to  unite  their  Maiesties*  Pro- ' 
testant  Subjects  in  interest  and  affection," 
it  enacts  as  follows :  viz. 

Sect,  n.  That  neither  the  statute  made 


ligious  worship  with  the  doors  locked, 
barred,  or  bolted,  during  any  time  of  such 
meeting  together,  such  persona  shad  not 
receive  any  benefit  from  this  law,  but  be 
liable  to  all  the  pains  and  penalties  of  til 
the  aforesaid  laws. 

Sect.  VI.  Provided  that  nothing  heron 
contained,  ahalt  be  construed  to  exempt 
any  of  Uie  persons  aforesaid  from  paying 


to  retain  the  Queen  s  Majestjr's  Subjects 
in  their  due  obedience  ;*'  nor  the  statute 
made  in  the  20th  year  of  the  said  Queen, 
"  for  the  more  speedy  and  due  execution 
of  certain  brandies  of  tlie  former  act ;" 
nor  that  clause  of  a  statute  made  in  the  Ist 
year  of  the  said  Queen,  entituled,  "An  act 
for  the  Uniformity  of  Common  Prayer," 
&c.  whereby  all  persons  are  required  to 
resort  to  their  parish  chulch  or  chapel, 
upon  pain  of  punishment  by  the  censures 
or  the  churc!) ;  and  also  upon  pain  tliat 
every  person  so  offending,  shall  forfeit  for 
every  such  offence  twelve-pence ;  nor  thf 
statute  made  in  the  3d  year  of  the  late 
King  James,  entituled,  **  An  act  for  the 
better  discovering  and  repressing  Popish 
Becusants;"  nor  that  otlier  statute,  enti- 
tuled, '*  An  act  to  prevent  and  avoid  dan- 
gers which  may  grow  by  Popish  Recu- 
sants;" nor  any  other  law  or  statute  of  this 
realm  made  against  PapisU^  or  Popish  Re 
cu»ant8,  shall  be  construed  to  extend  to 
any  person  or  persons  dissenting  from  tlie 
Church  of  England,  tliat  shall  take  the 


in  the  23d  of  Elizabeth,  entituled,  **  An  act  i  of  tythes,  or  other  parochial  duties;  nor 
-. *-:-  *u-  r^. f_  »*.: 1_  «..t-: —    ^^  any Drosccution  in  any  ecclesiasticd 

court  or  elsewhere,  for  the  same. 

Sect.Vlt  That  ifany  person  dissenting, 
&c.  «i8  aforesaid,  shall  hereafter  be  duaen 
high  constable,  or  petit  constable,  church- 
warden, overseer  of  the  poor,  or  any  other 
parochial  or  ward  officer,  and  such  penoo 
shall  scruple  to  take  upon  him  any  of  the 
said  offices,  in  regard  of  the  oaths,  or  waif 
other  matter  or  thing^  required  by  the  lav 
to  be  takeYi  or  done  m  respect  of  such  o& 
fice»  every  such  person  shall  and  may  exe- 
cute such  office  by  a  sufficient  deputy, 
that  shall  comply  with  the  laws  on  thb  be- 
half. 

Sect.  Yin.  That  no  person  dissentog 
from  the  church  of  England  tn  f»hf  crden, 
or  pretended  holy  ortJerg,  or  pretending  t» 
holy  ordert,  nor  any  preacher  or  teacher  o[ 
any  congregation  of  Di9tenting  JProteataMh 
that  shall  make  and  subscribe  the  deckis- 
tion  aforesaid,  and  take  the  sud  oaths  it 
the  General  or  Quarter  Sessions  of  the 
Peace,  to  be  held  for  the  county,  tovs, 
parts,  or  division  where  such  person  Hves, 


oaths  (of  allegiance  and  supremacy)  and  j  which  court  is  hereby  empowered  to  id- 
shall  make  and  subscribe  the  declaration  j,  minister  the  same,  and  shall  also  declare  his 

approbation  of  and  subscribe  the  Articles 


(against  Popery ;)  which  oatlis  and  decla 
ration  the  justices  of  the  peace  at  the  ge- 
neral sessions  of  the  peace  tor  the  county, 
or  place  where  such  persons  shall  live,  are 
hereby  required  to  administer  to  such  per- 
sons as  shall  offer  themselves  to  m^ke  and 
subscribe  the  same,  and  thereof  to  keep 
a  register ;  and,  likewise,  none  of  the  per- 
sons aforesaid  shall  give  or  pay,  as  any  fee 
or  reward,  to  any  officer  belonging  to  the 
court,  above  the  sum  of  six-pence,  for  his 
entry  of  his  taking  the  said  oaths,  &c.  nor 


of  Religion  mentioned  in  the  btatute  mide 
in  the  13th  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  except  the 
'  34th,  35th,  and  S6th  ;  and  these  voids  in 
the  20th  article :  viz.  «  The  church  hitfa 
power  to  decree  rites  or  ceremonies,  ind 
authority  in  controversies  of  faith,"— shaD 
be  liable  to  any  of  the  pains  or  penihies 
mentioned  in  former  acts. 

Sect.  X  recites,  That  sonae  DissentJa; 
Protestants  scruple  the  baptizing  of  in- 
fants; and  then  proceeds  to  enact,  Thit 


above  the  further  sum  of  six-pence  for  any    every  person  in  pretended  holy  orders,  j^c; 


certificate  of  the  same. 

Sect.  IV.  That  every  person  that  shall 
take  the  said  oaths,  and  make  and  sab- 
scribe  the  declaration  aforesaid,  Rhall  not 
be  liable  to  any  pains,  penalties,  or  forfeit- 
lures,  mentioned  in  an  act  made  in  the 
35ih  of  the  late  Queen  Elizabeth,  nor  in 
an  act  made  in  the  22d  of  Charles  the  Se- 
cond, enttuled,  "  An  act  to  prevent  and 
suppress  Seditions  Conventicles;**  nor 
•liall  any  of  the  said  person^  be  prosecu- 
ted in  any  ecclesiastical  court  for  their 
nonconforming  to  the  Church  of  England. 

Sect  V.  Provided  tliat,  if  any  assembly  j 
of  persons,  dissenting  from  the  Churdi  of 


&c.  that  shall  subscribe  the  afbresiid  Ar- 
ticles of  Religion,  except  befoiv  excepted, 
and  also  except  part  of  the  27th  article 
touching  infant  baptism,  and  shall  tike 
\  the  said  oaths,  &c.  &c.  shall  enjoy  all  the 
privileges,  benefits,  and  advantages  which 
any  other  Dissenting  Minister  might  en- 
joy- 

Sect.  XL  That  every  teacher  or  preich- 
er  in  holy  orders,  or  pretended  holy  or- 
ders, that  is,  a  minister,  preacher,  or  teich* 
er  of  a  congregation,  that  shall  take  the 
oaths  herein  required,  and  make  and  sab- 
scribe  the  declaration  aforesud,  &c  &c- 
shall  be  exempted  from  serving  upon  lay 


l^ngland,  shall  hrt  held  in  any  place  for  re- '  .iury,  or  from  oeing  appointed  tn  besrthf 
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oSice  of  churchwarden,  oTerecer  of  the 
poor,  or  uiy  other  panichiRl  or  ward  offlcr, 
or  other  office  in  uy  hundred  of  tny  iliire, 
city,  town,  piriih,  diTinon,  or  wapentake. 

Sect.  XU.  Tfail  every  juRice  of  the 
peace  my,  at  any  time,  require  any  pL-r- 
■on  that  f  oe*  to  any  meeting  for  eierciie 
of  religion,  to  make  and  tubfcribe  tlie  de- 
claration afbrenid,  and  ilro  to  take  the 
■aid  oaths  or  decl^lion  ot  fidelity  herein- 
after mentioned :  in  case  such  penon  tcrti- 
plea  the  taking  of  an  oalb,  and  upon  lefu- 
■a],auch  justice  of  the  peace  is  required  tu 
commit  luch  penon  to  prison,  and  to  cer- 
tify the  name  of  «ich  person  to  the  next 
General  or  Quarter  Seasions  of  the  Peace, 
&c 

Sect.  XIU,  recites,  That  there  are  cer^ 
tain  other  Diiaentera  who  acruple  the 
taking  of  an  oa'hi  and  then  proceeds  to 
enact,  Tliat  erery  such  perwa  shall  mtke 
and  subiwribe  tlie  aforesaid  deeUralion, 
and  also  thi .  declaration  of  fidelity  follow- 
ing: viz.  'I,  J.  B,  do  sincerely  pnimiae 
and  solemnly  declare,  h-fore  God  in.!  the 
world,  that  [  will  lie  True  and  faiihtul  to 
King  Wdliam  and  Queen  >lar}':  and  I  do 
•olemnly  profcits  and  declare,  Ibal  I  do 
Crain  my  heart  abhor,  dete^  and  re- 
nounce, ua  impioui  and  heretical,  thut  dam. 
nable  doctrine  and  position.  That  princei 
eseommunicaied  or  depriTed  hy  the  Pope, 
or  any  autbunty  ol  the  we  of  Rome,  may 
be  deposed  or  miirtlicred  by  their  sub- 
jecta,  or  any  other  wha'weTeri  and  I  do 
declare.  That  no  foreign  prince,  peiann, 
prelate,  state,  or  potentate,  halh,  or  ought 
to  hare,  any  power,  jurisdiction,  superior 
ity,  pre-enum-nce,  or  authority,  ecclesias- > 
tical  or  apititusi,  within  this  realm :"  and  I 
ahal)  subscribe  a  profnaion  of  their  Chria.  | 
tian  belief  in  thear  words  i  ■*  I,  «f.  B  pro-  i 
feta  hith  in  God  the  Father,  and  in  Jeaua 
Christ  his  eternal  Sun.  tlie  tnic  God,  snd 
in  the  Holy  Spirit,  one  God  btrise'i  for 
evennore  i  and  do  acknowledge  tlie  H^'Iy 
Scripture*  of  the  Old  and  New  Teslameni 
to  be  given  by  divine  inq>initinn — which 
declarations  and  subscriptions  shsl  be  en- 
tered on  record  at  the  General  Qusrier 
Scaiiona,  be.  and  every  penon  aliall  he 
exempted  from  all  tlie  paina  >n<l  p?nalii':s 
of  all  and  every  the  forementioned  atalutcs. 

Sect  XVI.  PrmiJed.  That  all  the  laws 
inadE  and  provided  for  (he  frequenting  of 
divine  aervice  on  the  Lord's  day,  com-: 
Bonty  called  Sunday,  ihall  be  still  in  force, 
andexeeutedagsiost  all  persons  that  offend 
agunsttbe  said  laws,  except  such  persons 
come  (o  some  congregation  or  sisembly  of 
i^igious  woTthip,  allowed  or  pennitled  by 
thia  act. 

Sect  XVn.  Pmided,  that  neither  this  I 
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to  extend,  to  give  any  ease,  benefit,  or  ad- 
vanti^^e  to  any  typist  or  Popish  Recusant 
whatsoever,  or  any  person  th^t  shall  deny 
ill  his  prdching  or  writing  the  doctrine  uf 
the  blessed  Trinity,  as  it  is  deelai«d  in  the 
afiiresaid  Articles  of  Religion. 

Sect.  XVIII.  Pr(nai(d;Th*t  ifanyper- 
aoD  or  petaons  do  and  shall  willingly,  ma- 
lidoualy,  or  contemptuously,  come  iulo 
any  cathedral  or  pHrish-cburch,  chapel,  ot 
other  congrrgiitlon  permitted  by  Ihia  ac% 
and  disquiet  or  disturb  the  same,  or  nua- 
use  any  preacher  or  teacher,  toch  peraon 
or  persons,  upon  proof  thereof  before  an* 
justice  of  the  peace,  by  two  or  more  aufB. 
cient  witneiseo,  shall  find  two  sureties,  to 
be  bound  by  rccngniiancr  in  the  penal 
tatnaf  SOL  and.  Ill  default  of  such  sureties, 
shall  be  committed  to  prison,  there  to  rtt. 
main  till  the  next  General  or  Quarter  Sea. 
sioiii  i  and,  upon  conviction  uf  the  aaid  of- 
fence at  the  aaid  Grneral  or  Quarter  Sea- 
sions, •halJ  sutTcr  the  psin  and  prnally  of 
30i  to  the  iisp  of  the  KinK'n  anil  Queen'a 
Majesties,  their  htira  and  successors. 

Sect.  XIX.  Thst  no  con^eniinli  or  sa- 
■enibly  for  rrliglnua  worship  iIikII  be  per- 
mitted or  allowed  by  th<s  act  until  the 
place  of  <.uch  meeting  shall  be  cettiSed  to 
the  BtbHop  of  the  diocess,,or  lotbe  Arch- 
deacon of  that  archdeaconry,  or  to  the 
justices  of  the  peace  at  the  General  or 
Quarter  Sessions  of  the  peace  for  the  coun- 
ty, city,  or  pisce  in  which  such  meeting 
■hsll  be  hela,  and  rrgister^'d  in  the  said 
Bithop  or  A'Chdeacoii'scurt  respectiTely, 
or  recorded  st  llie  said  General  or  Quar- 
ter Senic'.*  i  the  rcfjialer  or  clerk  uf  the 
pcce  wherrnf  rerpectivety  is  hereby  re- 
quired (0  regi'tcr  the  same,  and  to  )(>*e 
crrtificste  thereof  to  such  pEraon  as  shall 
demand  tbe  same ;  for  which  there  tfiall  be 
no  gteater  fee  or  reward  taken  than  the 

Lwd  Sidmoulh  hat  htely  attetnpted  to 
inttndiice  a  bill  in  the  House  of  Lordl, 
proposing  lome  anii'dment  or  explana- 
tion of  this  ftmnus  Act,  in  order  lo  pre- 
vent abuses  >  but  (he  Act  appeared  to  be 
the  prevention  of  Sectarianism  by  mcuu 
of  itinerant  prearhi'ta ;  and  to  clog  the  ex- 
*rtiui»  uf  thine  who  itiib  lo  inairucl  their 
neighbniira.  Vast  numbers  of  petitiona 
from  all  parts  of  the  counliT  were  ptfr 
sented  a);ainil  the  hilli  su  that  when  it 
wus  brought  foniid  on  May  21,  1811, 
l|(anirac'>nsidcrablediscusBion,)theque*- 
I  tion  for  a  secotid  rfadiug  was  put  and  ne- 
I  gatived  without  a  division.  The  bill  wia 
I  therefore  thm«n  nut.  It  is  to  be  huped 
I  tint  this  will  he  the  last  eifort  ever  made 
to  infringe  the  Act  of  Toleration. 
1.  TONtiUE,  Dnriu  or  tm,  «  1.  To 
!|  glorify  Gnd  by  magnifying  his  name. — 3. 
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htm  for  wbtt  we  want.— 5.  To  make  open 

?rofession  of  our  tubjection  to  him.^-6. 
o  preach  hin  word.-*7.  To  defend  the 
truths— 8.  To  exhort  men  to  particuUr  du- 
ties.—9.  To  confesa  our  sins  to  God.— 10. 
To  crave  the  advice  of  other8.-«>ll.  To 

? raise  that  which  is  g^d  in  others^— -12. 
*o  bear  witness  to  the  trutb.-^13.  To  de- 
fend the  cause  of  the  innocent  and  just.— 
14.  To  communicate  to  others  the  same 
good  impressions  we  4iave  received." 

TONGUES,  GIFT  OF.  See  Gift  or 
ToirouKs. 

TRADITION,  something  handed  down 
iroro  one  generation  to  another.  Thus 
the  Jew6  pretended  that,  besides  their 
written  law,  contained  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, Moses  had  delivered  an  oral  biw, 
which  had  been  conveyed  down  from  fiu 
tfaer  to  son ;  and  thus  the  Roman  Catholics 
are  said  to  value  particular  doctrines,  sup- 
posed to  have  descended  from  the  aposto* 
lie  times  by  tradition. 

TRANSLATION,  in  the  ecclesiastical 
sense  of  the  word,  is  the  removinpf  of  a 
bishop  from  one  see  to  another.  It  is  also 
used  for  the  version  of  a  book  or  writing 
into  a  different  language  from  that  in 
which  it  was  written. 

In  troMlaUng  the  ScrifOures,  great  know- 
ledge and  caution  are  necessary.  Dr. 
Campbell  lays  down  three  fundamental 
rules  for  translating:  1.  Tlie  translation 
should  give  a  complete  transcript  of  the 
ideas  of  the  original. — 2.  The  style  and 
manner  of  the  original  should  be  pre- 
served.—3.  The  translation  should  have 
all  the  ease  of  the  original  composition. 
He  observes,  that  the  difficulties  found  in 
translating  the  Scriptures  arise,  1.  From 
the  singularity  of  Jewish  customs. — 2. 
From  the  poverty  (as  appears)  of  tlieir 
native  language. — 3.  from  the  fewness  of 
the  books  extant  in  it  —4  From  the  sym- 
bolical style  of  the  prophets.— 5.  From  the 
excessive  influence  which  a  previous  ac- 
quaintance with  translations  have  occa- 
aioned.— And,  6,  From  prepossessions,  in 
what  way  soever  acquired,  in  regard  to  re- 
ligious tenets. 

Notwithstanding  these  difHculties,  how- 
ever, the  divines  »;mploypd  by  King  James 
to  transUte  the  Old  and  New  Testamen'S, 
have  given  us  a  iranslatinn,  which,  wJili 
a  very  few  f^xceptions,  can  scarcely  be  im 
proved.     These  divine*;  were  profoundly 
skilled  in  i-.ie  leirning,  as  wr*l]  a%  in  the 
languages  ot'the  East;  wiiilst  some  of  those 
who  have  presumed  to  improve  their  ver- 
sion, seem  not  to  have  possessed  a  critical 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue,  to  have 
known  still  less  of  the  Hebrew,  and  to 
have  been  Jibsohite  strangers  to  the  dialect  i 
spoken  in  Judea  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour, ' 
as  well  as  to  the  manners,  customs,  and  pc- 1 
cuITar  opinions  of  W.e  3e\v\?.\\  ^<:\s.  **  y«v-  ■ 


ther,"  as  one  obiervefl»  **  mettphvrica^ 
acuteneas,  nor  the  most  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  translation  in  geoenl, 
will  enable  a  man  who  is  ignorant  of  these 
thinga,  to  improve  the  authorized  version 
either  of  the  Gospels  or  Epiatlea ;  for  such 
a  man  knows  not  accurately,  and  there- 
fore cannot  give  a  complete  transcript  of 
the  ideas  of  the  original  work.**  See  Bi- 
au :  Mr.  Ttfiler^a  Etaay  an  the  Prindpkt 
of  Translation  f  and  Camp6eU*9  PreHmmih 
ry  BUsertatimM  to  hit  TranekUion  of  the 
Gotpela. 

TRANSUBSTANTIATION,  the  coo- 
version  or  change  of  the  substance  of  the 
bread  and  wine  m  the  eucharist,  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  Jesos  Christ,  which  the 
Romish  church  suppose  to  be  wrought  by 
the  consecration  of  the  prieaL    Nothing 
csn  be  more  contradictory  to  Scripture, 
or  to  common -sense,  than  thia  doctrine. 
It  must  be  evident  to  every  one  who  is  not 
blinded  by  ignorance  and  prejudice,  that 
our  Lord*8  words,  **  This  is  my  body,"  are 
mere  figurative  expressions :  beaidea,  such 
a  transubstantiation  is  ao  opposite  to  the 
testimony  of  our  senses*  aa  completely  U> 
undermine  the  whole  proof  of  all  the  mi- 
racles by  which  God  hath  confirmed  refe* 
lation.    According  to  auch  a  transubstan- 
tiation, the  same  body  is  alive  and  dead  at 
once,  and  may  be  in  a  million  of  difTerent 
places  whole  and  entire  at  the  same  in- 
stant of  time ;  accidents  remain  withoats 
substance,  and  substance   without  acci- 
dents :  and  that  a  part  of  Christ's  bodj  is 
equal  to  the  whole.    It  is  also  contrar)'tD 
t)ie  end  of  the  sacrament,  which  is  to  re* 
present  and  commemorate  Christ,  not  to 
believe  tha'  he  is  corporeally  pre&ent,  1 
Cor.  ix  24,  25.    But  we  need  not  waste 
time  in  attempting  to  refute  a  doctrine, 
which,  by  its  impious  consequences^  it- 
fdtes   itself.     See    Smith*a  JSrron  oj  tks 
Church  of  Rome,  di»l.  6  ;   Ji  THalogne  A^ 
t-iseen  Philcdethes  and  JSenevolut ;  Kidder  s 
Mettiuh.  part.  iii.  p.  80 ;  and  JBrirmCt  Cfl^ 
pendium,  p  613. 

TRENT,  Council  of  denot<*  the  council 
assembled  by  Paul  III.  in  1545,  an.i  cob- 
tinned  by  twenty-five  sessions  till  ihevear 
1563,  u'lder  Juhus  III.  and  Pius  l\  in  or- 
der to  correct,  illitAtrute,  and  fix  with  per- 
spicuity,  the  doctrine  o^  the  church,  to 
restore  the  vigour  o^  its  discipline  and  to 
reform  the  lives  of  its  miniaiera.  The  de- 
crees of  this  council,  together  with  the 
creed  of  pope  Piu-  IV.  contain  a  sumnury 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Cathol'tcs. 
See  Moaheim^a  Church  Hiatory  ;  lite  Mo- 
dern Univeraal  Hiatory^  vol  23 ;  Fra,  Pet* 
lo  Sarpi'a,  and  Fatlier  PauVa  iiiatory  of  thf 
Council  fif  Trent. 

TIUEIIS,  a  society  of  ministen,  vHb 
some  others,  chosen  by  Cromwell  to  s\X 
at  Wliitchal*.    They  were  roostlv  Tirfe- 


pcDilent^thciightiinierreibyleriinstrere  ninenta  iimgiiuble,  that  Innnbstuitiitun 
jmned  with  them.  'I'hey  had  powrr  to  try  |  tncludei  the  moit  palpable  contndictiona; 
all  that  came  for  Instiliilion  and  induction  j  1  and  that  we  have  the  eriilence  of  mireyrt, 
ilinti  nmw  were     f^ednir.  and  iomi^^  that  uhat  mtk  tmvit^  Sn 


wllhoui  theiT  apprnbaii 
admitted.  Tliey  eximined  all 
able  to  oome  up  to  London)  but  if  any 
were  unable,  orof  doubtful  qualiflcationa, 
Vnej  referred  them  In  tome  miniaten  in 
theeounty  where  they  lived.  They  reject- 
ed all  thoie  wbo  did  not  live  accordini;  to 
tfaeirprofenion;  and  placed  in  tlwirroom 
able,  aerious  preaehcn,  who  lived  godly 
live*,  thou),'h  of  difi^icnt  opiniona. 

TRINITAKIAN'S,  Ihoae  who  believe  in 
the  THmly.  See  next  article,  and  the 
I63d  Lecture  of  Iloddrtdg^,  where  the 
reader  will  iind  aitatement  of  the  opiniona 
of  the  aiKieniB  on  thia  doctrine,  m  like- 
wiae  many  of  the  modemii  aucb  as  Bax- 
ter, Ur.  Clarke,  Hurnet,  Howe,  Water- 
land,  Taylor,  Pearaon,  Uull,  WallU,  Wattt, 
and  Jeremy  Taylor. 

TRINITV,  the  union  of  three  in  one  i 
generally  qiplied  to  the  ineffable  myatery 
of  three  peranu  in  one  Gud,— Father,  Snn, 
tod  H<dy  Spirit-  Thia  doctrine  <i  rejected 
by  many  becauae  it  ia  ineomprehenaible ; 
but,  a*  Mr.  Scott  obaervea,  if  ^tlinct  per- 
MaotUf,  ageitcg,  and  dnane  perfitti»nt,  be 
in  Scripture  aicribed  to  the  Katfaer,  anil  to 
the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  no  word* 
can  more  exactly  exprcaa  the  doctrine, 
which  mutt  unavoidably  be  thence  infer- 
red, than  thoM  commonly  uaed  on  thia 
•object,  vix.  ihat  there  are  three  distinct 
Fertoria  in  tlie  Unity  of  the  Godhead. 
The  sacred  oracles  moat  atiiircdly  teach 
ua,  that  the  One  livin|r  and  tnie  God  ia, 
in  aome  inexplicable  manner,  Tritme,  for 
he  ia  spoken  nf  as  One  in  sume  respects, 
•nd  aa  Tkrm  in  others,  Gen.  i.  36.  Grn.  " 
6,7.  la.  xWlii.  16.li.»iiv.  16.  3Cnr.i 
14.  John  xiv.  23  Matt.xiviii  19  aili. 
lii.S.lJnhnv.r  Acl.v.3,4.    Tl.e  Tri 

Sof  Peraon*  in  the  Deity  conaista  with 
e  Unity  of  (he  Divine  Estenae  i  thou^t 
we  pretend  not  to  explain  the  ntdut  of  il 
and  deem  those  reprehensible  who  have 
attempted  it ;  as  the  marfiu  in  which  any 
bein);  aubsiats,  according  to  " 
natuTc  and  known  propertira,  ia  a  aecret 
to  the  most  learned  nituralista  to  tbis  pre- 
•ent  day,  and  probably  will  alwayi  conti 

naeiOL    But  if  the  moat »r..ji 

worka,  with  which  we  i 


fitting;  and  latu,  that  v  hat  w 
ihe  Liinl'a  supper  ia  brtad,  and  not  the 
body  b/ a  matt  I  whereaa  we  hare  the  teati- 
-lony  of  our  eye»  alone  that  the  worda, 
This  ia  my  body,"  are  at  all  in  the  Scrip- 
jrta.  Now  this  is  intelligible  to  the 
mcaneat  capacity:  it  i*  fsiriy  made  out,  ud 
perfectly  onanawerable :  but  who  ever  at- 
tempted thoa  to  prove  the  doctrine  ofthe 
Trinity  to  be  aelf  contradict  or;  f  What 
testimony  of  oAr  aensea,  or  what  deroon- 
stiMed  truth,  does  il  contradict  i  Yet  till 
shown,  it  ia  neither  fair  nor'coo- 


ofOod' 


and  Holt  Gaoar ;  alao  Omatt 

train,  Jma,  S.  Bnwnt.  Famcttt,  A.  Tajf 

lar,  J.  Se»l\  Simpm,  and  Wfle^i  IHttt* 

tic  StUjecl  I  BnlCt  Deftnd*  /Vila'  .Wtcc- 

:  I   Dr.  AlSa^*  ThMimmiel  »/  lit  JewM 

Chirch  !  nuplaif  ■/  l/ie  Triidti  if  a  Lay 

an  1  aeetl^i  Enaif. 

TKITHBISTS,  a  acct  of  the  nxtb  cen- 
tary,  whose  chief  wai  John  Aaounage,  ■ 
Syrian  philo«i<pher,  and  at  the  Hms  time 
•  U ODOBhyaite.  Thia  man  imagined  in  the 
Deity  three  nalurea  or  iubftaneea  abao- 
lutely  equal  in  all  reapeets,  andjmncd  tO' 

opinion  Isi*  adversaries  gave  the  name  of 
Tritheiam.  One  of  the  warmea  defend^ 
era  of  this  doctrine  waa  John  Philoponm^ 
Alexandnan  philosopher  and  gtamna- 
.  ...n  of  the  highest  reputation ;  and  bcnee 
he  has  been  conaidered  by  many  aa  tha 
author  of  thia  sect,  whose  memhera  ba*« 
consequently  derived  fram  him  the  title  of 
Phibponitia. 

Thi-i  sect  was  divided  into  two  putiet, 
Ihe  I'hilopnnisti  and  Ihe  Cononite*;  the 
iRlter  of  whom  were  to  called  from  Co- 
non,  biahop  of  7\u-nU|  their  chlefl  They 
ajfreed  in  the  doctrine  of  three  terma  In 
the  Godhead,  and  differed  only  in  theii 
manner  of  explaining  what  the  Scriplurea 
tBueht  concerning  the  rciurrection  (rf'tha 
body.  Philopnnui  maintained,  that  th« 
jWmas  well  sstiie  matter  of  all  bodicawai 
femroMf  and  nrniMnl,  and  that  botba 
theref  ire,  were  te  be  rratored  in  thB  re- 

Iaurrection.  Conon  held,  on  Uie  eonttan-, 
tlut  the  body  neverloatilsj^na/  that  ita 
■HiHcr  atone  waa  tnbject  to  corruption  and 
decay,  and  waa  contcquently  to  be  reatoicd 
when  Vat  mtnal  thailpid  wh  iaMMrtato. 
inSiiite  Creator  can  be  level  to  their  caps  TRUCE  OF  GOD,  •  achene  set  on  RMit 
ehies  f— The  doctrine  of  Ihe  Trinity  is  m-  for  the  putpoae  of  quelEng  the  Tiokncs 
dcedamjnttnr.butnomanhithyetahowD  and  preventing  the  frcqueocyof  prinU 
that  it  involTea  in  it  a  teal  eM>r«dbn'M.  wa(a,oceauaD«dlt7thenwG«qittlt  of  ite 
Many  have  ventured  to  wj,  that  it  ought  barbariaaa  in  the  mid^  *|^  In  Franee, 
to  be  ranked  With  tramubftaitiation,  aa    a  general  peace       -     —      - 


...      .        in  this       , 
ble,  how  can  men   think  that 
■        -{or 
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iBethods  which  the  bishop  of  AquAttiine 
•uccetsfully  employed  to  work  upon  the 
fliiperftition  of  the  times.  A  resolution 
wm  formed,  that  no  man  should,  in  time 
to  come,  attack  or  molest  his  adversaries 
durinr  the  seasons  set  apart  for  celebra- 
ting^ Uie  great  festivals  of  tftie  church,  or 
from  the  evening  of  Thursday  in  each 
week,  to  the  morning  of  Monday  in  the 
week  ensuing,  the  intervening  days,  being 
consecrated  as  particularly  hofy;  our  Lord's 
passion  having  happened  on  one  of  those 
days,  and  his  resurrection  on  another.  A 
change  in  the  dispositions  of  men  so  sud- 
den, and  which  proposed  a  resolution  so 
unexpected,  was  considered  as  miracu- 
lous; and  the  respite  from  hostilities 
which  followed  upon  it,  was  called  the 
jyuce  of  God.  This  cessation  from  hosti- 
lities during  three  complete  days  every 
week,  allowed  a  considerable  space  for 
the  passions  of  the  antagonists  to  cool,  and 
for  ihp  people  to  enjoy  a  respite  from  the 
calamitiefl  of  war,  and  to  take  measures 
tor  their  own  security. 

TRt/ST  IN  GOD,  signifies  that  confi- 
dence m,  or  dependance  we  place  on  him. 
This  trust  ought  to  be,  1.  Sincere  and  un- 
reserved, not  in  idols,  in  men,  in  talents, 
riches,  power,  in  ourselves  part,  and  him 
part,  Prov.  iii.  5,  6.— -2.  Universal ;  body, 
•Ottl,  circumstances,  1  Peter  v.  7.-3.  Per- 
petual, Is.  zxvi.  4,— 4w  With  a  lively  ex- 
pectation of  his  blessing,  Mic.  vii.  7.  The 
eMcaura^emtnt  "we  have  to  Irutt  in  him  ariseo, 
1.  From  bis  liberality,  Rom.  viii.  33.  Ps. 
Ixxxiv.  11.— 2.  His  ability,  James  i.  17.— 
3,  His  relationship,  Ps.  ciii.  13. — 4.  His 
promise.  Is.  zzxiii,  16.-^.  His  conduct  in 
all  ages  to  those  who  have  trusted  in  him. 
Gen.  zlviii.  15,  16.  Ps.  xxxvii.  25.  The 
happinett  of  those  who  trust  in  him  is  great, 
if  we  consider,  1.  Their  safety,  Ps.  cxzv. 
1.— 2.  Their  courage,  Psa.  xxvii.  1.— 3. 
Their  peace,  Isa.  xxvi.  3.-4.  Their  cha- 
racter and  Iruitfulness,  Ps.  i.  3. — 5.  Their 
end,  Ps.  xxxvii.  37.  Job  v.  26. 

TRUTH,  a  term  used  in  opposition  to 
fiilsehood,  and  applied  to  propositions 
which  answer  or  accord  to  the  nature  and 
reality  of  the  thing  whereof  something  is 
affirmed  or  denied.  ^(Uwral^  or  physical 
truth,  Is  said  to  be  the  agreement  of  our 
•entiments  with  the  nature  of  things.  Mo 
ral  truth  is  the  conformity  of  our  words 
and  actions  to  our  sentiments.  Evangeli- 
ealf  or  Gospel  truth,  is  taken  for  Christ ; 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  substance  or 
reality,  in  opposition  to  the  shadows  and 
ceremonies  of  the  law,  John  i.  17.  For 
this  truth  we  ought  to  be  sincere  in  seek- 
ing,' zealous  in  defending,  and  active  in 
propagating ;  highly  to  prize  it,  constantly 


to  rejoice  in  it,  and  uniformly  to  be  obe- 
dient to  it  See  Ltiho,  Sisgbaitt;  TV 
tham*$  Scale  of  Tnah  /  Ix^ke  ontke  Uv 
derttanding!  BetUde  on  THah  ;  Dr.  Steif 
netl^t  Sermon  on  Propagating  the  Truth  g 
Saurin*t  Sermono,  Eng.  tram.  yoL  il  ser. 
1  and  14. 

TURLUPINS,  a  denomination  which 
appeared  about  the  year  1372,  prindpaDy 
in  Savoy  and  Dauphiny.  They  taught, 
that  when  a  man  is  arrired  at  a  certain 
state  of  perfection,  be  is  Ireed  from  all 
subjection  to  the  divine  law.  Itiaaud, 
they  often  went  naked,  and  they  ^wed 
of  no  prayer  to  God  but  mentaL  They 
called  themselves  \hejratarmiy  of  the  poor. 

TYPE,  an  impression,  imaj^,  or  repre- 
sentation of  some  model,  which  is  termed 
the  antitype.    In  this  sense,  we  often  use 
the  word  to  denote  the  prefiguration  of 
the  g^eat  events  of  man's  redemption  by 
persons  or  things  in  the  Old  Tcstameit 
Types  are  distinguished  into,  1.  Such  as 
were  directly  appointed  for  that  end;,  is 
the  sacrifices. — 2.  Such  aa  had  only  a  prs- 
vidential  ordination  to  that  end ;  as  the 
story  of  Jacob  and  Eaau. — ^And,  3.  Thiiq^ 
that  fell  out  of  old,  so  as  to  illustrate  pre- 
sent things  from  a  similittide   betweca 
them ;  as  Uie  allegory  of  Hagar  and  Sanh. 
Some  distinguish  th«m  into  real  and  pc^ 
sonal  {  by  the  former  intending  the  tabe^ 
nacles,  temples,  and  religious  institutioiii; 
and  under  the  latter,  including  what  are 
called  provideniial   and   personal  trpei. 
While  we  may  justly  consider  the  aeatb 
of  Christ,  and  his  resurrection  ^m  tlie 
dead,  as  events  that  are  typified  in  the  Old 
Testament,  we  should  be  careful  not  to 
consider  every  thing  mentioned  in  the  He- 
brew Scripture  as  a  t^pe,  for  this  will  ex* 
pose  the  whole  doctrine  of  types  to  ridi- 
cule :  for  instance,  what  can  be  a  greater 
burlesque  on  the  Scriptures  than  to  wp- 
pose,  as  some  have  done,  that  the  extrac- 
tion of  Eve  from  the  aide  of  Adam,  while 
be  was  in  a  deep  aleep,  was  intended  us 
type  of  the  Roman  soldiers*  piercing  oor 
Saviour's  side,  while  he  slept  the  rieepof 
death  ?  Such  ideas  aa  these.  Tented  nae* 
times  by  novices,  and  sometimes  by  nore 
^ged  divines,  ^ive  a  (^ater  proof  of  the 
wildness  of  their  fancies,  than  the  conccU 
ness  of  their  judgments.     See  JMolikr  sad 
M*Kven  on  theTypeog  JRidgleg'e  I»v  qu  S5. 

TYTHE,  the  tenth  part  of  all  fttiiti,  kc. 
a  revenue  payable  to  the  clergy.  The 
tythds  among  the  Jews  were  of  three  torts, 
the  first  to  the  Levites,  for  their  mainte- 
nance. Numb,  zviii.  31 — 24.  T^  secosd 
for  the  feasts  and  sacrifices,  Deut  xir.  21; 
and  the  third  for  the  poor  every  third 
year.  Deou  xiv.  28,  29.  See  A^  Ft^ 
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VALEKT1SIAX8,  s  Kct  tlut  fp  „ 
up  in  the  Mcond  cnitur)',  knd  were  m 
oiled  (isim  tbeir  leader  Vilentinui.  Thi 
Valeatinjuii  were  only  ■  branch  iif  thi 
Gnottici,  who  reiliie.)  or  penonifled  ihe 
PUtonic  ideut  concerning  tlie  Heiij, 
whom  they  c«lled  Pleroma,  or  Plemtude. 
Ileir  lyitem  wu  Ihii:  the  tint  priiicipit 
U  Bylhot,  i.  e.  Depth,  which  remiined 
many  agei  unknown,  hating  with  it  En 
noe  or  Thoiigfai,  and  Siege  or  Silence 
from  these  ipninr  the  Nam  or  Intelli- 
ECDce,  wliich  13  tlic  only  Son,  eq<iil  ti 
and  klone  capahle  of  comprehending  Ihi 
Dythoi.  The  aicter  a(  Noui  1  hey  called 
Aletlieiaor  Truth  t  and  thete  coniti^ted 
the  lirtt  quatemity  of  lEaxa,  which  were 
the  Murce  and  original  of  all  the  reii,  i  for 
Noui  and  Alelheia  produced  the  world 
and  life,  and  from  theie  two  proceeded 
man  and  ttie  church.  But,  beiidea  the*e 
eiglit  principal  JEAtm,  there  were  twenty- 
two  more!  the  lait  of  which,  called  SapMa, 
being  deiirouB  to  »rri»e  at  the  knowledge 
of  Bythoi,  gave  herseir  a  great  deal  of 
uneMineu,  which  created  in  her  Anger 
and  Fear,  of  which  wu  hom  Hatter.  But 
the  Ilurot  or  Rounder  atopped  her,  pre- 
■erved  her  in  the  Pleroma,  and  rciiorcd 
herto  Perfection.  Sophia  then  produced 
the  Chritt  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
brought  the  font  to  their  lui  perfection, 
and  made  every  one  of  them  contribute 
their  utmost  to  lorm  a  Saviour.  Her  En- 
thymeie  or  Thought,  dwelling  near  the 
Pleroma,  perfected  by  the  Christ,  produ- 
ced every  thing  that  is  in  tliii  world  by  ila 
diver*  paaiioni.  The  Cbriit  tent  into  it 
the  Saviour  accompanied  with  angela,  who 
delivered  it  from  it«  paMiona  without  an- 
nihilating it :  froai  thence  was  formed  cor- 
poreal matter.  And  in  this  manner  did 
they  roiDance  concerning^  Ood,  nature,  and 
tlie  mysteriea  of  the  Christian  religion, 

VATICAN  MAKITSCRinr,  oneofthe 
principal  Greek  manuscripts  now  extant. 
It  contwned  originally  the  whole  Greek 
Bible.  The  age  of  this  manuscript  is  wp- 
poted  to  be  no  higher  than  the  fifth  een- 
tuiT.    SeeN<>.a9,aftuJeBiBU. 

VANITY,  cmptinen.  It  is  often  applied 
to  Ihe  man  wbo  vishet  vou  to  think  more 
blgbly  of  him  than  wut  he  reallj'  de- 
nnea  i  beoce  the  *ai«  num  flatten  in  or- 
der to  b«  flattered)  la  ■hraji  fbnd  of  pni*e, 
'iribe  otben  into  a  good 


■ometiBCI  even  by  good  olfioet,  though 
often  displayed  with  unneceswry  ostenta- 
iiun.  The  term  is  Irkewiae  applied  to 
Uii(  world,  u  unsatiifactory,  Eoc  i.  3 1  to 
lying,  Psa.  ir.  2 1  to  idols,  Oeut.;xxxii.  31 1 
to  whatever  disappointa  our  hope*,  Faa, 
lx.ll.    See  rains. 

UBIQUITARIANS,  [ormed  from  vKqtu, 
"  every  where,"  in  ecclesiaatical  history,  % 
sect  of  Lutherans  which  rose  and  spread 
itself  in  Germany;  and  whose  diatinguWi- 
ing  doctrine  wss,  that  the  bodj  of  Jewt 


is  said  to  have  firat  broached  this  error  ir 
1560.  Luther  hitnadf,  io  hi*  controreiay 
with  Zuinglius,  bad  thrown  out  some  no- 
guarded  erpreanons  that  teemed  to  imply 
a  belief  of  the  omupretence  of  the  bodj 
of  Christ;  but  he  became  sensible  after- 
warda  that  this  opinion  waa  attended  with 
great  difficulties,  and  particularly  Ihst  it 
ought  not  to  be  made  uie  of  a*  a  proof  of 
Christ'*  corporeal  presence  in  the  euehiu 
rill.  However,  after  the  death  of  Luther, 
thi*  alisuid  hypothesis  was  renewed,  and 
dressed  up  in  ■  specious  and  plauaible 
form  by  Breotiua,  Chemoitin*,  and  An- 
dncas,  who  maintained  Ihe  (wmmtinication 
of  the  properties  of  Christ'*  divinity  to  hi* 
hmnun  nature.  It  i*,  indeed,  obvioui,  that 
every  Lutheran  who  believe*  the  doctrine 
uf  consututantiation,  whatever  he  maf 
pretend,  must  be  a  Ubiquliarian, 

UaidUITV,  omnipresence  I  ut  attri- 
bute of  the  Deity,  whereby  be  is  always 
'-*inutely  present  to  all  thing*.    See  Oa- 


UCKE  WALUSTS,  a  aect  whwh  derived 

denomiution  from  Uke-Walloa,  ■  na> 

e  of  Frieslsnd,  who  published  his  aeoti- 

mcnti  in  1637.    He  entertained  a  favodra- 

opinion  of  the  eternal  state  of  Juda*, 

tne  rest  of  Christ's  murderer*.    Hi* 

thi*,  that  the  period  of  time 

-lieh  eitended  from  Ihe  birth  of  Christ 

to  the  descent  of  the  Holf  Gboot  wa*  a 

time  of  deep  ignorance,  during  which  the 

Jew*  were  destitute  of  divine  light  i  and 

thst,  of  conseqtience,  the  sin*  and  enor- 

mities  which  were  committed  during  Ma 

interval  were  in  a  gr^t  meaMire  CXciiM- 

hie,  and  could  not  merit  the  teverMt  dig> 

plays  of  the  divine  justice.    Thisdr ' 
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dooSt  belleTed  to  be  revealed  by  God,  and  I 
called  immortal.  They  are  considered  as 
the  fountain  of  all  knowledge,  human  and 
divine,  and  ire  four  in  number.  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  them,  is  that  which  explains 
the  duties  of  man  in  methodical  arrange- 
ment. Tiie  fourth  book  contains  a  system 
of  divine  ordinances.  See  the^rw  volume 
of  the  Atiatic  Meeearchea, 

VENERATION,  an  afiVction  com- 
pounded of  awe  and  love,  and  which,  of 
idl  others,  becomes  creatures  to  bear  to- 
ward their  infinitely  perfect  Creator.  See 
DsvoTioar. 

VERACITY  OF  GOD  is  his  truth,  or 
an  exact  correspondence  and  conformity 
between  hit  word  and  his  mind.  Moses 
aayi,  *«  He  is  a  God  of  truth."  He  is  true 
in  and  of  himself;  he  trulpr  and  really  ex- 
ists; he  is  the  true  and  livmg  God :  all  his 
perfections  are  true  and  real ;  truth  is  es- 
Mntiid  to  him ;  it  is  pure  and  perfirct  in 
him  ( it  is  the  first  ana  original  in  him ;  he 
is  the  fountain  of  truth ;  all  his  works  in 
creation,  providence,  and  grace,  are  ac- 
cording to  truth.See  Faithpulhibs  or  Goo. 

VERSCUORISTS,  a  sect  thst  derived 
its  denomination  from  Jacob  Verschoor,  a 
native  of  Flushing,  who  in  the  year  16S0, 
out  of  a  perverse  and  heterogeneous  mix- 
ture of  the  tenets  of  Cocceius  and  Spinosa, 
produced  a  new  form  of  religion,  equally 
remarkable  for  its  extravagance  and  im- 
piety. His  disciples  and  followers  were 
called  Hebrews,  on  account  of  the  zesJ 
and  assiduity  with  which  they  all,  without 
distinction  of  age  or  sex,  applied  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage. Theiv  sentimenta  were  nearly  the 
•ame  as  the  Hattemists.   See  Hattimists. 

VICAR,  a  priest  of  a  parish,  the  predial 
tythes  whereof  are  impropriate  or  appro- 
priated ;  that  is,  belong  either  to  a  chapter, 
religious  house,  &c.  or  to  a  layman,  who 
receives  them,  and  only  allows  the  vicar 
the  snudl  tythes,  or  a  convenient  salary. 

VICE,  a  fault  {  Uie  opposite  to  virtue. 

VIGIL,  the  eve  or  day  before  any  so- 
lemn feast,  because  then  Christians  were 
wont  to  watch#  hatp  and  pray  in  their 
churches. 

VIRTUE,  a  term  used  in  various  si^i- 
licationa.  Some  define  it  to  be  "  living 
according  to  nature ;"  others,  "  univerHil 
benevolence  to  being.*'  Some,  again, 
place  it,  *•  in  regard  to  truth ;"  others  in 
**  the  moral  sense."  Some  place  it  in  **  the 
imitation  of  God  ;**  others,  "  in  the  love 
of  God  and  our  fellow-creatures."  Some, 
again,  think  it  conaiiits  **  in  mediocrity,'* 
supposing  vice  to  consist  m  estremen ; 
otoers  have  placed  it  in  *'  a  wise  regard  to 
our  own  interest.''  Dr.  Smitli  reft:rs  it  to 
Uie  principle  of  sympathy ;  and  Palev  de- 
Anes  it  to  be  the  doing  good  to  mankind, 
in  obedience  to  the  Vvu  of  God^  and  for 


the  sake  of  everlasting  bappintts.  ^  Some 
of  these  definitions  are  certainly  objection- 
able. Perhaps  those  who  place  it  in  the 
love  of  God  and  our  fellow-creatures  may 
come  as  near  to  che  truth  as  any.  See 
Edwardt  and  Jameton  an  Virtue ;  Cfrov^i 
and  Palest  Moral  Phil.  Cumberland'9  Lam 
ofJS'atitret  cap.  1.  §  4;  BetUtie^t  ElemtnU 
of  Moral  Science,  vol.  ii.  p.  8.  77 1  Dr, 
Watu?  Self  Love  and  Virtue  Becondled,  3d 
vol.  of  his  work,  last  edition. 

VISION",  the  supernatural  repreaenta* 
tion  of  an  object  to  a  man  when  wakmg, 
as  in  a  glass  which  places  the  visage  be- 
fore him.  It  was  one  of  the  waya  in 
which  the  Almighty  was  pleaaed  to  revesl 
himself  to  the  prophets.  Is.  i.  1.  Is.  xxi.  3. 

VISITATION,  the  survey  or  inapectioD 
performed  by  a  bishop  in  his  dioceas^  to 
examine  into  the  state  of  the  Church.  la 
a  divine  or  tpiritual  senae^  it  is  taken  either 
for  a  communication  of  divine  love»or  for 
any  calamity  affecting  a  nation. 

UNBELIEF,  the  refuaing  aasent  to  tes- 
timony.  It  is  often  taken  for  distnist  of 
God's  fiiithfulness,  but  more  particular^ 
for  the  discrediting  the  testimony  of  Gods 
word  concerning  his  Son,  John  iii.  18, 19. 
John  xvi.  9.  '*  It  includes,**  aays  Dr.  Goiie, 
"disafifection  to  God,  disregard  to  his  woid, 
prejudices  against  the  Redeemer,  readi- 
ness to  give  credit  to  any  other  than  bin, 
inordinate  love  to  the  world,  and  prefer- 
ring of  the  applause  of  men  to  the  appro- 
bation of  God.'*— ••  Unbeli«f,»»  aiys  the 
great  Chamock,  '*  is  the  greateet  nn,  ss  it 
is  the  fountain  of  all  sin  :  it  was  Adam'i 
first  sin ;  it  is  a  sin  against  the  Gospel, 
against  the  highest  testimony  ;  a  refusal  to 
accept  of  Christ  upon  the  terms  of  the 
Gospel.  It  strikes  peculiarly  at  God;  is 
the  ^eatest  reproach  of  him,  robs  hin 
of  his  glory,  a  contradiction  to  his  wiO, 
and  a  contempt  of  his  authority."  The 
causes  of  unbelief  are  Satan,  ignoiaoce, 
pride,  and  senauality.  The  danger  of  it 
is  great ;  it  hardens  the  heart,  fills  with 
presumption,  creates  impatience,  deceifti 
with  error,  and  finally  exposes  to  condesh 
nation,  John  iii.  11.  Chamock^ 9  ^orib9,ToL 
ii.  p.  601 ;  Ca9p*9  Sermon9,  ser.  2  ;  M^ 
PorHu9*  Serm.  vol,  i.  scr.  3 ;  Dr,  Ome»*i 
Rea9on9  qf  Faith  ;  Bannam*9  Co9»penduB», 
vol.  iu  p.  26 ;  ChwchilC9  E99ay  on  UnbeSef, 
UNBELIEVERS  are  of  three  soru.  I. 
Those  who,  having  heard  the  Gospel,  re. 
ject  it.«-.2.  Those  who  verbally  asieat  to 
it,  yet  know  not  to  what  they  assent,  or 
why  they  believe. — ^S.  They  who,  vbst- 
ever  knowledge  they  may  have  of  oertiio 
speculative  poinU  of  diTinity,  yei  obe/ 
not  the  truth,  but  live  in  sin. 

llie  following  is  a  striking  detcriptkn 
given  by  Masilon  of  an  unbeliever  {Sa, 
i.  vol.  iii.  Eng.  trans.)  «•  He  is  a  aso 
without  morals,  probity,  fjuth,  or  chirK* 


UNC  M 

teri  wboowiU  noTulebutbUpMuoQiiDo 
Uw  but  hii  ituqtilliMa  Ihoui^hui,  no  muter 
but  his  deiiro.  no  check  but  the  UrcBil  nf 
authority,  no  God  but  hlnileir;  ui  unnUu- 
ral  chilli,  (ince  be  belie'ci  tb>(  ch*iic« 
■lone  haib  given  him  father*  t  a  fiaithleia 
friend,  aeein^  he  looka  upon  men  merely 
u  tbe  wretched  fruiU  of  a  wild  and  for- 

nected  only  by  tnmaitory  tie* :  a  cruel 
master,  aceing  lie  ia  convinced  that  tbe 
htrongeat  and  moat  Ibrtunate  have  aiwaya 
reaion  on  their  side  Who  ctnild  henee- 
Ibnh  pliw  any  dependence  an  auch  > 
They  DO  lonj^r  fear  ■  God  i  they  no  long- 
er retpecl  men  i  they  look  fonrard  to  no 
thing  after  tfaia  life :  virtue  and  vice  arc 
merely  pr^udicea  of  education  in  their 
eyea,  and  the  conaequencea  of  popular 
credulity.  Adulterict,  revenge,  blaiphe- 
nie^  the  blackcfl  treacheric],  afaomina 
tion*  which  wc  dare  not  even  name,  are 
no  longer  in  their  opinion  but  human  pro- 
hib i liana  catahliahed  through  the  policy  of 
legialatora.    According  to  them  the  moat 

■11  equally  the  aame,  ain^  an  eternal  an. 
nihilation  ahall  aoon  equaliie  the  juit  and 
the  imptoui,  and  for  ever  confound  them 
both  in  the  drean  manaii)n  of  the  tamh. 
What  monatcra,  luen  must  such  be  upon 
tbe  t«rth." 

UNCHANGEABLBNBSS     OF      GOO. 
Bee   Fii'^ruuiaa  and  UtamiiLrrr  or 

UN'CTION,  In  mattetm  of  religion,  ia 
uwd  for  the  character  conferred  on  aacrcd 
thii^  by  anointing  them  with  oil.  \lne- 
tion*  were  vrry  frequent  aaiong  the  lie- 
bi«wa.  They  anointed  both  their  kini^ 
Mtd  high  prieat*  at  the  ceremony  of  their 
iBwiguration.  lliey  alaa  anointed  tlie  sa- 
cred  vnaela  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple, 
to  laiictify  and  conaccra\e  them  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God.  In  tbe  ancient  Chriatian 
church,  unction  accompanied  the  ceremo- 
nica  of  bapi  iam  and  co  nli  rmal  inn.  Extreme 
unction,  or  the  ancnnting  peraont  ir 
article  of  death,  va*  alao  ptaciuft  by  the 
ueient  Cbriitiana,  in  compliance  with  the 
pncept  oTSt.  Janea,  chap,  v,  14,  1 J  i  and 
tlu*  extreme  uiiction  tbo  Homiali  churcli 
tiaaadTancedtolhedignity  ofaiacrMiient. 
It  i*  adminitteretl  to  none  hut  aucb  aa 
Affected  with  aome  mortal  diaeaae,  or  i 
dttcrepit  age.  It  ia  refuacd  to  impenit 
pcriOM,  ai  alfotu  criminal*.  Tbe  parta  to 
be  anointed  are,  the  eyea,  the  eara,  the 
iioatrila,  the  mouth,  the  handi,  the  feet, 
and  tbe  rein).  The  laity  are  anointed  Ii 
tbe  palni  of  tlie  handa,  but  pricata  oi 
tbe  back  of  it,  becanae  the  palma  of  thci 
banda  hare  been  already  cunaecrated  by 
Wdinatior. 

Ilie  ail  with  vbidi  the  eick  neraoii  ia 


God,  which  ia  poured  dowa  into  the  kiiiI; 
and  the  prayer  uae;)  at  the  thne  of  anoint- 
ing exprraaea  the  remiaaion  of  ains  Iheirby 
jcranted  to  the  aick  person  ;  for  the  prayer 

"     "     -ii*  holy  une-ion,  and  hia 

mercy,  may  the  Almightj 
God  forgive  thee  whatever  aim  thou  naat 
committed  iy  the  tight,"  when  tbe  eyy 
ire  anointed  i  £y  the  hearing,  when  the  e«n 
irc  anointed :  and  an  of  the  other  aenaci. 

The  paacage  before-mentioned  from  Bt. 
Jamea  reapecting  the  anointing  with  oil 
-   "^^  n  a  anurce  of  difficulty  to  aotne 
iflds  1  but  in  order  to  underatand 
ia  ncceaaary  to  obaerve  that  anointing 


ritb  oil  m 


for  the  mira.- 
ick  persona  (Hark  vl.  13.) 
ae  extraordinary  gifts  are 
eeaied,  aa  being  no  longer  naccsaary  for 
the  confirmation  of  the  Goapel,  of  courae 
there  ia  no  warrant  nav  fur  uaing  that  ce- 
remony. 

UNUERSTANDING,  (he  lb:ulty  of  per- 
ceiving thing*  diatlnctly  i  or  that  power  of 
the  mind  by  which  we  arrive  at  a  proper 
idea  or  judgment  of  thing*.  See  Jo*«- 
■iirr,  Mind,  Socl. 

UNIFORMITY,  regularity  I  aaimililude 
or  reaemhlanee  between  the  parta  of  a 
whole.  The  word  ia  parilcularly  uaed  for 
one  and  the  i:imc  form  of  public  praj'eni, 
adminialntion  of  aacmtients,  and  oilier 
ritei,  he.  of  the  church  of  England,  pre- 
icribed  by  the  famoua  «ut.  1  Blii.  and  13, 
14  Carol.  IL  cap.  4.  called  the  ^cl  tfVni- 

UNIUN-  TO  CHBIST,  that  act  (rfdiviM 
grace  by  which  we  are  joined  to  Chritt; 
and  is  conaiiiered,  1,  A*  UriiioJ,  or  that 
which  waa  formed  from  all  cicmity,  Rph. 
Vital,  or  tpiritual,  fbrtnecj  in  the 
of  our  regeneration,  John  sril, 
26.  I  John  iv.  13.  It  i*  repreacntcd  in 
the  Scripture  by  tbe  strongest  expect- 
*ion*  language  can  admit  of,  and  even 
compared  to  tlie  union  between  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Son,  John  sni.  It.  31,  be. 
:  i*  alio  compared  to  the  union  of  a  vine 
nd  its  branches,  John  xv.  4,  5.  To  the 
nion  of  ourfuod  wiih  our  bodies^  John 
i  S6.  ST.  To  the  tinion  of  tbe  body 
uth  llie  liead,  Eph.  ir.  15,  ]G.  To  the 
conjugal  Onion,  Kph.  v.  33.  30.  To  the 
union  of  a  king  and  hia  aubjecia,  MalL 
XKv.  S4.  40.  To  a  building,  1  Pet.  ii.  4, 
1.  Eph.  ii  31,  2^.  It  ia  atao  .-epreaented 
by  au  identity  or  auntneai  of  spirit,  ICor. 
VI.  17.  Ryan  identity  of  body,  1  Cor.  xii. 
13.  37.     By  an  identity  of  intenai,  Matth. 

be  ciinaidered  not  a*  *  mere  mental  union 
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John  ill.  1,  2.  Supernaturtl  union,  1  Cor. 
i.  30.  Holy,  1  John  iii.  24.  Necetsary, 
John  zv.  4.  InTiolable,  Rom.  viii.  38,  S9 
Some  state  it  thus :  1.  A  union  of  natures, 
Heb.  ii.  11.— 2.  Of  actions,  his  obedience 
behig  imputed  to  ua,  and  our  sins  reckon- 
ed to  him,  2  Cor.  v.  21.— 3.  Of  life,  Col. 
ail.  4.— 4.  Of  sentiment,  2  Cor.  v.  17. — 5. 
Of  interest.  Matt.  xxv.  34,  &c.-^.  Of  af- 
fection, 2  Cor.  V.  14. — 7.  Of  residence, 
John  XTii.  24.  The  advantages  of  it  are 
knowledge,  Eph.  i.  18.  Fellowship,  1  Cor. 
1. 9.  Security,  John  xv.  Felicity,  1.  Pet. 
i.  8.  Spirituality,  John  zv.  8.  anid,  indeed, 
all  the  rich  communications  of  spiritual 
blessings  here  and  hereafter,  Col.  i.  22. 
The  evideneet  of  union  to  Christ  are,  light 
in  the  understanding,  1  Pet.  ii.  9.  Affec- 
tion to  him,  John  xiv.  21.  Frequent  cim- 
iDunion  with  him,  1  John  i.  3.  Delight  in 
his  word,  ordinances,  and  people.  Psalm 
xzvii.  4.  Psalm  cxix.  Submission  to  hit 
yill,  and  conformity  to  his  image,- 1  John 
ii.  5.  JhekinaonU  Lettertf  let.  17 ;  FlaveVt 
Method  of  Grace,  ser.  2 ;  PoUdU  on  Union  ; 
JBrowt^i  Compend,  b.  5.  ch.  1. 

UNION  HYP0ST\T1CAI^  is  the  union 
of  the  human  nature  of  Christ  witli  the 
divine,  constituting  two  natures  in  one 
person.  Not  conmbttanHaUy,  as  the  three 
persons  in  the  Godhead;  ii*)T phyoiceUly^  as 
soul  and  body  united  in  one  person :  nor 
mytticallff,  as  is  between  Christ  and  belie- 
vers ;  but  so  as  that  the  manhood  subsists 
in  the  second  person,  yet  without  nuiking 
(Confusion,  both  making  but  one  person.  It 
was  fmraciiloug,  Luke  i.  34^  35.  Complete 
and  real :  Christ  took  a  real  human  body 
and  soul,  and  not  in  appearance.  Ituepa- 
rable,  Heb.  vii.  25.  For  the  reasons  of  this 
union,  see  article  McDiATon. 

UNITARIANS,*  believers  in  the  Father 
as  the  only  True  God,  and  the  only  pro. 
per  object  of  religious  worship.  Respect- 
ing the  Lord  Jesus,  some  of  them  admit 
bis  pre-existence  and  miraculous  birti), 
and  others  are  of  opinion  that  he  was  in 
all  things  like  unto  his  brethren ;  a  man 
approved  of  God,  &c.  Acts  ii.  22  In 
common  with  oilier  Christians,  they  con- 
fess that  he  is  the  Ciirist,  the  Son  of  the 
Li^  ingGod ;  and  in  one  word,  they  believe 
all  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
particularly  the  four  Evangelists,  have  sta- 
ted concerning  him.— By  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Holy  Spirit,  or  Spirit  of  God,  they  under- 
stand is  either  meant,  the  Spirit  of  the 
Father;  i.  e.  God  himself,  who  is  a  Spirit, 

*  This  article  has  been  written  express- 
ly  for  this  work,  by  a  professed  Unitarian ; 
and  it  is  published  Xo^ht  exclusion  of  the 
original  article  (consisting  only  of  four 
lines)  in  which  it  was  said,  ••  They,"  Uni- 
tarians, •*  are  the  same  as  Socinians.  See 
HorrwjATrs."  '• 


( John  iv.  5S4--t!he  energy,  opeation*  or  In*  .^ 
fluence  of  God ;  or  those  miraculous  pow- 
ers which  were  peculiar  to  the  apostles  aad 
first  Christians.  They  ascribe  every  goo4 
and  perfect  gift  to  the  Father  of  Liifats, 
and  look  for  his  blessing  in  the  use  of  tiie 
means  which  he  has  appointed. 

Their  opinions  have  been  abQr  defended 
by  several  distinguished  writers,  among 
whose  works  maybe  mentioned,  />.  Lard- 
ner'o  Letter  on  the  Logos  /  Ihr,  Brieodt^t 
HUtortf  of  the  Conceptiono  of  ChriotUadt^; 
ffiotory  of  Early  Ophmna  reopecttng  Jem 
Christ,  and  Small  Tracts;  Mr,  Undoejft 
Apology  and  Sequel ;  Mr,  Tateo*  Antwer  fi 
Mr,  fVardlaptf  The  Umtaristn  MUcdtoKj, 
published  at  Baltimore,  &r.  &e. 

UNITED  BRETHREN.     See  MoxAn- 

AITS 

UNITY  OF  GOU,  a  term  made  use  of 
to  denote  that  there  is  but  one  God,  or 
Selt-existent  being.  The  unity  of  God  ii 
argued  from  his  necessary  e»atence,  self- 
sufficiency,  perfection,  independence,  aad 
omnipotence ;  from  the  unity  of  desiga  is 
the  works  of  nature  t  and  from  there  bof 
no  necessity  of  having  more  gods  tbsa 
one :  but  the  Scriptures  set  it  beyond  si 
doubt,  Deut  vi.  4w  Ps.  Ixzxri.  10.  Isa.  xfii. 
10.  Mark  xii.  29.  John  ZTii.  3.  Rom.  in. 
30.  1  Cor.  viii.  4.  6.  1  Tim.  ii.  5.  See  Fo- 
LTTHKisx.  Abemethf  on  the  Attributes  sf 
Ood,  vol.  i.  ser.  5.  Wilkin^  J^atural  ibfi- 
gion^p,  113,  114.  Howe's  Worko,  vol.  Lv. 
72,  73.  QiWs  Divinity,  vol.  i.  8vo.  edit, 
p.  183.     Ridglet^s  Divinity,  quest.  8. 

UNIVBRSALISTS.*  All  those  who  be- 
lieve in  the  final  holiness,  and  conseqaesft 
happiness  of  all  rational  intelligences,  sot* 
withstanding  they  differ  in  some  other  f^ 
spects,  may  be  included  under  this  appd* 
lation :  They  believe  that,  as  Christ  died 
for  all,  so,  before  he  shall  liave  deliTered 
up  his  mediatorial  kingdom  to  the  Father, 
all  shall  be  brought  to  a  participation  of 
the  knowledge' and  enjoyment  of  thst 
truth,  which  maketh  free  rrora  the  boodace 
of  sin  and  death.  They  contend  that  tbe 
wicked  receive  a  punishment  propoitioBed 
to  their  crimes ;  that  puniahment  itself  is 
disciplinary,  and  not  inconawtent  vith 
mercy,  it  being  a  means  of  humbiiogia^ 
subduitig  the  stubborn  will,  and  uiepsris; 
the  mind  to  receive  a  manifestation  of  the 
goodness  of  God,  which  leadetii  the  as* 
ner  to  true  repentance*  They  ooatcod 
that  the  words  rendered  for  ever,  Ibrefcr 
and  ever,  everlasting,  and  eternal,  do  lO*- 
prove  an  endless  duration,  because,  theie 
words  are  very  oflsn  used  in  a  fiflHed 
sense,  and  becauss  the  original  ris<,  aa^i 
being  often  used  in  the  plural  as  «tU  tf 

*  This  article  hu  been  revised  by  Ifr* 
Kneeland,  and  the  two  additional  (ifi* 
graphs  writttn  exptrssTy  fbr  this 
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■tnpikr  auinber,  clearly  deroonitnitei  that 
tbe  period,  thouf  h  iiKle6iuic.  i*  limited  in 
iu  veiy  nature.  They  wy,  thii  doclrine 
ii  the  moat  canioiunt  (u  the  periectiont 
of  the  Deity,  must  worlliy  the  ch»r»ctr»  of 
Cbriw,  and  thtl  the  3cripturei  cannot  be 
reconciled  upon  any  other  plan.  They 
teach  their  follower!  anient  luve  to  God  i 
and  peace,  mcckneu,  euidour,  and  uni- 
venal  love  to  men,  they  obierve,  arc  the 
natural  retult  of  these  vievi. 

The  «cntimenli  of  the  UnlTenaliiU  weie 
embraced  by  Oricen  in  Ike  third  century, 
and  in  more  modern  ttmei  by  Chevalier 
Itimiey,  Ur.Ctieyne,  Ur.Uartly,  and  other*. 
But  one  of  the  greatut  adrocates  for  thi* 
doctrine  wat  Dr.  Chauccy,  Hiiargumenti 
are  these:  1.  OhiUt  died  for  all  mankind 
mtvenoBff,  I  The*!,  v.  10.  1  Cor.  iv.  3. 
Bom.  V.  6.  1  Pel.  iii.  IB.  John  i.  29.  iii. 
16. 17.  1  John  ii.  2.  Heb.  ii.  9.-2.  It  it 
Oie  purpoae  of  God,  according  to  hii  good 
pleaaure,  thit  mankind  uiiiTerutlly  ahall 
certainly  and  Rnally  be  uTcd,  Ram.  t.  13, 
&c.  viii.  10—31.  Col.  i.  19,  20.  Eph.  i.  9, 
10.  i*.  10.  2  Tim.  i.  4.-3.  Aa  a  mean;  in 
order  to  men's  being  made  meet  for  ail. 
vation,  God  trill  aooaer  or  later,  in  Ihia 
state  or  another,  reduce  them  all  under  a 
willing  and  obedient  lubjeciion  to  hii  mo- 
ral goTemmeni,  1  Jt^n  iii.  8.  John  i.  39. 
Matt.  i.  SI.  P»l.  vUi.  J,  6.  Ksb.ii.  6.9. 
Phil.  ii.g— 11. 1  Cor.  it.  34—29—4.  The 
Scripture  language  concerning  the  re- 
deemed,  is  such  la  leadi  us  into  the 
thought,  that  it  ii  comprehensive  of  all 
mankind  univenally,  Kev.  v,  13. 

The  title  of  UniveraaliiiB  distinguishei 
those  who  embrace  the  sentiments  of  Hr. 
Relly.  [See  Ksuiuist*.]  Dr.  JoMph 
Huntingdon  alto  advocated  Iht  doctrine 
of  unirenal  salvation,  in  a  potihumou> 
work  of  bia,  entiiUd,  "  Calrinism  Lm- 
proved)  or,  the  Gospel  [Huattated  in  a 
Syitem  of  real  Grace,  issuing  in  the  sal- 
vation of  all  men."  This  work  vai  an. 
■vered  by  Mr.  Nathsn  Strong,  minister  of 
Hartford,  in  Connecticut  (  who  wm  re- 
plied to  by  Hr.  Dan  Foster,  minister  of 
Cbsrlestown,  in  New  Hampshire. 

The  doctrine  of  universal  tilnlioa  hat 
been  defended  in  England  by  Hr.  Win- 
chester, and  after  him  by  Mr.  Viiller  ukI 
others.  Dr.  Chaieit^i  SofrotMn  >/  all 
jain,  WUt^t  RtUtralim  rf  aU  iMaf, 
IbrtUj  m  Man ;   iriiteiMrt't  Diolftiet  i 

The  doctrine  of  Univeraaliam,  at  adro- 
citcd  bv  these  men,  though  warmly  op- 
poeed,  nta  never  b«en  ovcrmmed  (  yet  it 
ua  been  tbougbt  that  these  advocates 
ban  all  admitted  mmm  thinp  In  their 
writinga  not  eMential  to  the  doctrine,  and 
vhicb  eaiwot  be  nmif  bvmoniied  with 
a«  Scriptiupa.    4«  Ibo  ibovei  therefore. 


of  tbe  ifiiivrrsalist*  in  general,  the  lUIow^ 
ing  is  inicrted,  which  (at  -"  '-  -*■     -^■" 
will  come  nearer  to  what  it  n 
by  that  denomination  of  Chrii 

UiU-etria/iMit,  those  Who  believe  God  (a 
be  the  tame  Jiut,  kind,  merciful,  and  pro- 
pitious BeinK,  from  eternity  unto  eternity, 
wiibout  tbe  lesit  "  varitbleneis  or  shadow 
of  turning."  That  he  created  only  tu  blett, 
and  to  muke  happy  in  the  enjnyment  of 
himself,  in  a  greater  or  lets  degree,  ae- 
cocdiog  to  the  (Opacity  of  hit  creatiiTei. 
That  he  iieier  itood  in  naed  of  imy  to 
suffer  in  order  to  sppeue  hit  wrath,  orto 
o[.en  s  wiy  whereby  it  could  be  consislctit 
for  biOl  to  be  gncioiit ;  at  be  nrver  wai 
ungracious,  neither  was  it  ever  iocontitt* 
entfor himtobemerciluL  Thstthegiftof 
hit  Son,  Jeiut  Cliritl,  embracing  hia  lUe, 
oiinclea,  ministry,  death,  restarrection, 
and  a^enaion  into  glory,  was  a  commend- 
ation of  divine  luve;  (Kom.  v.  8.)  and 
therefore  eould  not  have  been  detigned 
to  prtcurt  tliat  of  which  it  wtt  •  ctnsMnd. 
alien;  I.  e  the  Imc  if  Gad  t»  nimtri.  That 
ntlural  death,  altbougli  it  may  be,  and  of- 
ten it,  occationed  by  sin,  yet  it  it  not  the 
effect  of  tin,  nor  it  it  a  pcnal^  due  lo 
irantgrcttion  i  but  it  the  natural  effect  of 
t  fflorial  conititutiou,  in  which  man  stood, 
even  before  he  tinned  That  the  death 
which  ii  the  "  wiget  of  tin,"  it  moral,  in 
wliich  ttate  all  tinners  are  now  suppoied 
to  he  until  they  are  quickened  and  made 
alive  h^  the  Goipcl,  i.  e.  by  the  life-givinf 
power  of  divine  truth ;  hence  the  Gntpel 
wai  detigned  to  save  tinners  from  a  Mato 
which  they  are  now  inj  (i.  e.  Irom  their 
■insj)  and  not  from  any  punithment  duo 
to  their  sma,  tnd  much  leas,  from  divine 
jiiilice  or  any  supposed  wrath  in  God. 
That  the  creature  man,  being  ttiut  mada 
tubject  to  vanity,  ikail  bt  iklmredfrtai  ilm 
bauiajt  e/crrriilitim  inl*  ih*  glariaut  Hicr- 
11/  tf  the  cMldren  ef  G*d :  and  that  in  lie 
retumctim,  lAey  are  cAtUren  */  Oed,  bang 
AilAtH  ■/*  ihe  tvtutrectitn.  And  that,  ta 
God  wilt  htve  ill  men  to  be  aaved,  and 
come  unto  the  knowledge  of  Ihe  truth  i  aa 
be  tent  hit  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  I  ao  they  believe  in  the  udvatitn  af 
alt  mail  i.  e.  in  lAe  tahiatutt  a/  the  -aorld. 
See  Eph.  L9, 10.  ii.  1,  4,  5.  Rom.  viii.  30. 
1  Tim.  ii.  4.  Col  L  30.  See  alto,  BoBoa 
m  ^Imemenl,  AUei  m  ParoNa  ,  BaOnft 
Sermnt  i  KneeUm^i  Lectwn  i  PliiL  Vim. 
Magaime.  Theae  workt  have  never  been 
anawered,  although  tome  of  ihem,  ptrti- 
cuUrly  tbe  two  firtt,  have  been  pubbahed 
about  twenty  yeara,  and  have  gone  through 
teveral  editiont. 

UNPARDONABLE  SIN.  See  Sn,  )  6. 

VOW,  a  solemn  and  religious  proniw 
joroalb.  [SeeOirv]  It  is  more  parlicu- 
I  larly  takeo  fiir  i  solemn  piDmiae  made  ta 
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or  forbetr  somewhat  for  the  promoting 
of  his  glory.  Under  the  Old  Testament 
difpensation,  vows  were  verj  common, 
Juan^s  xi.  Numb.  xxx.  But  in  the  New 
Testament  there  is  no  command  whatever 
for  the  observation  of  them.  Hence  it  is 
aupposed  that  vows  belong  more  to  the 
ceremonial  law  than  lo  the  Gospel ;  and 
that  we  are  to  be  more  dependent  on  di- 
vine grace  to  keep  us,  than  to  make  reso- 
lutions and  vows,  which  we  do  not  know 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  perform  ;  and  wc 
certainly  ought  not  to  vow  any  (bing  but 
what  we  are  able  to  perform. 

URIM  AND  THUMMIM  (light  and 
perfection,)  among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  a 
certain  oracular  manner  of  consulting  God, 
wluch  was  done  by  the  high-priest,  dress- 
ed in  bis  robes,  and  having  on  his  pectoral, 
or  breast-plate.  There  have  been  a  vari- 
ety of  opmions  respecting  the  Unm  and 
Thnmmim,  and  after  all,  we  cannot  deter- 
mine what  they  were.  The  use  made  of 
them  was,  to  consult  God  in  difficult  cases 
relating  to  the  whole  state  of  Israel,  and 
sometimes  in  cases  relating  to  the  king, 
the  BSQhedrim,  the  general  of  the  army, 
or  some  other  great  personage. 

URSULINES,  an  order  of  nuns,  found- 
ed originally  by  St  Angela,  of  Brescia,  In 
the  year  1537,  and  so  oUled  from  St.  Ur- 
sula, to  whom  they  were  dedicated. 

At  first,  these  religious  did  not  live  in 
communityi  but  abode  separately  in  their 
fathersT  houses;  and  their  employment 
was  to  search  for  the  afflicted,  to  comfort 
them  i  for  the  ignorant,  to  instruct  them  ; 
and  for  the  poor,  to  relieve  them ;  to  visit 
the  hospitals,  and  to  attend  upon  the  sick ; 
in  short,  to  be  always  ready  to  do  acts  of 
charity  and  compassion.  In  1544,  pope 
Paul  III.  confirmed  the  institution  of  the 
Ursulines.  Sir  Charles  Borromeo  brought 
some  of  them  from  Brescia  to  Milan, 
where  they  multiplied  to  the  mmiber  of 


four  hundred.  Pope  Gregory  Xllf.  SBdUi 
successors,  Sixtus  V.  and  Pftnl  V.,  gtant-  '^ 
ed  new  priviteges  to  this  congreytioo. 
In  process  of  time,  the  Ursulines,  who  be- 
fore lived  separately,  began  to  live  is 
community,  suid  embrace  the  regular  fife. 
The  first  who  did  so  were  the  Urselines 
of  Paris,  established  there  in  1604^  who 
entered  into  the  cloister  in  the  vesr  Wi, 
by  virtue  of  a  bull  of  pope  P^ul  V.  The 
foundress  of  the  Ursolines  of  Franoe  was 
Madame  Frances  de  Bermond,  who,  in 
1574,  engaged  about  twenty-five  yoin|f 
women  of  Avignon  to  embrace  the  inlti- 
tute  of  St.  Angela  of  Brescia.  The  pris- 
cipal  employ  of  the  Ursulines  since  ther 
establishment  into  a  regular  order,  were 
to  instruct  young  women  {  and  their  m> 
nasteries  were  a  kind  of  schools,  when 
young  hdies  of  the  best  fsmilies  received 
their  education. 

USUKY,  the  gain  Uken  for  the  lorn  of 
money  or  wares.  The  Jews  were  alloved 
to  lend  money  upon  usury  to  sttangen, 
Deut.  xxiii.  20 ;  but  were  prohibited  to 
take  usury  fh>m  their  brethren  of  bnd, 
at  least,  if  they  were  poor,  Exod.  xxiL  2i 
Lev.  XXV.  35.  37.  From  the  Scriptores 
speaking  against  the  pmctide  of  osmXt 
some  have  thought  it  unlmwfuU  PssL  ir. 
5.  Prov.  xxviii.  8.  Bzek.  xviii.  8.  Bat  it  is 
replied,  that  usury  there  only  mesM  isH 
moderate  interest,  or  oppressnon,  by  tdasf 
advantage  of  the  indigent  circumstsnoes 
of  our  neighbour  ;  and  that  it  seems  n 
lawful  for  a  mart  to  receive  interest  for 
money,  which  another  takes  pain  with. 
improves,  and  runs  the  hazard  of  in  trade, 
as  it  is  to  receive  rent  for  our  land,  which 
another  takes  pain  with,  improves,  bst 
runs  the  hazard  of  in  husbandry. 

VULGATE,  a  very  ancient  transhtioc 
of  the  Bible,  and  the  only  one  acknov- 
(edged  by  the  church  of  Rome  to  be  s9- 
thentic.    See  Bistv,  No.  32. 
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WALDENSES,  or  Vxijmtsw,  a  sect  of 
fefbrmers  who  made  their  first  appear- 
ance about  the  year  1160.  They  were 
most  numerous  about  the  valleys  of  Pied- 
mont; and  hen' e,  some  say,  they  were 
called  Valdenscs,  or  Vaudois,  and  not 
from  Peter  Valdo,  as  others  mippose  Mos- 
Aeim,  however,  gives  this  account  of 
them;  he  says,  that  Peter,  an  opulent 
merchant  of  Ljons,  sumamed  ValdcruU^ 
or  Va&dinuMt  from  Vaux,  or  Wsldum,  a 
town  in  the  marqiusate  of  Lyons,  being 
eiMaiely  seskni  fov  the  tdvsncement  oi 


true  piety  and  Christian  knowledge,  CD' 
ployed  a  certain  priest,  called  Stepktf^ 
de  EviiOf  about  the  year  1160^  in  tramkt* 
ing,  from  Latin  into  French,  the  fiwr  Gos- 
pels, with  other  books  of  Holy  Scriptsie. 
and  the  most  remarkable  sentences  of  the 
ancient  doctors,  which  were  so  higblf  es- 
teemed m  this  century.  But  nosooeer 
had  he  perused  these  sacred  bockM  with  i 
proper  degree  of  attention,  than  hi  pe^ 
ceived  that  the  religion  which  wsi  nov 
Uught  in  the  Roman  chutrh  diffocd  to* 

tftlly  from  (bH  whicli  w»  originillfiacoL 
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cated  by  Christ  and  his  apostles.  Struck 
with  this  glaring  contradiction  between 
the  doctrines  of  the  pontiffs  and  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel*  and  animated  with 
lealf  he  abandoned  his  mercantile  voca- 
^on,  diitrihuted  his  riches  among  the  poor 
(whence  the  Waldenaei  were  ouled  poor 
moH  tf  X^oM,)  and  formiDg  an  association 
with  other  pious  men  who  had  adopted 
hia  sentiments  and  his  turn  of  derotion, 
he  began,  in  the  year  1180,  to  assume  the 
quality  of  a  public  teacher,  and  to  instruct 
tKe  multituoe  in  the  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity. 

Soon  af\er  I'eter  had  assumed  the  ezer- 
dse  of  hia  ministry,  the  archbishop  of 
Lyons,  and  the  other  rulers  of  the  church 
in  that  proTince,  Tigorously  opposed  him 
Howerer,  their  opposition  was  unsuccess- 
ful I  for  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  that 
religion  which  these  good  men  tau^t,  the 
spotless  innocence  that  shone  forth  in  their 
liTeaand  actions,  and  the  noble  contempt 
of  riches  and  honours  which  was  conspio- 
uoQa  in  the  whole  of  their  conduct  and 
conversation,  appeared  so  engaging  to  ail 
auch  as  had  any  sense  of  true  piety,  that 
the  number  of  their  followers  daily  in- 
c:reased.  They  accordingly  formed  reli- 
gioos  assemblies,  first  in  ]^nce,  and  af^er 
wards  in  Lombardy;  from  whence  they 
propagated  their  sect  throughout  the  other 

SroTincea  of  Kurope  with  incredible  rapi- 
ity,  and  with  such  invincible  fortituae, 
that  neither  fire  nor  sword,  nor  the  most 
cruel  inventions  of  merciless  persecution, 
could  damp  their  seal,  or  entirely  ruin 
their  cause. 

The  attempts  of  Peter  Waldos  and  his 
followers  were  neither  employed  nor  de- 
signed to  introduce  new  doctrines  into 
i&  church,  nor  to  propose  new  articles  of 
ikith  to  Christians.  AH  they  aimed  at  was, 
to  reduce  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernment, and  the  manners  both  of  the 
clei|;y  and  people,  to  that  amiable  sim- 
plicity and  primitive  sanctity,  that  charsc- 
terixed  the  apostolic  ages,  and  which  ap- 
pear so  strongly  recommended  in  the  pre- 
cepts and  injunctions  of  the  Divine  Author 
of  our  holy  religion.  In  consequence  of 
this  design,  they  complained  that  the  Hu- 
man church  had  degeneratec I,  under  Gon- 
stsnttne  the  Great,  firom  its  primitive  pu- 
rity and  sanctity.  They  denied  the  sttpre- 
sacy  of  (he  Roman  pontiff,  and  maintained 
that  the  mhiisters  and  rulers  of  the  church 
were  obliged,  by  their  vocation,  to  imiute 
the  poverty  of  tne  aposUes^  and  to  procure 
lor  themselves  a  auhsistence  by  the  work 
of  their  hands.  They  considered  evujr 
Christian  ai^  in  a  certain  measure,  oiiah- 
ied  and  authorised  to  instruct,  exhort, 
and  confirm  the  brethren  in  their  Chris- 
tian coarse ;  and  ''^t— wM  the  restora- 
tion of  tho  mdad  poDltentiiA  dlad^Oae 


of  the  church,  i.  c.  the  expiation  of  trans- 
gressions by  prayer,  fasting,  and  alms, 
which  tiie  new-invented  doctrine  of  indul- 
gences had  almost  totaily  abolished.  They 
at  the  same  time  affirmed,  that  every  pious 
Christian  was  qualified  and  entitled  to  pre^ 
scribe  to  the  penitent  the  kind  or  degreo 
of  satisltiction  or  expiation  that  their  trans- 
gressions  required  i  that  confession  mado 
to  priests  was  b^  no  means  necessary,  bdco 
the  humble  omnder  might  acknowledge 
bis  sins  and  testify  his  repentance  to  anv 
true  believer,  and  might  expect  from  such 
the  counsel  and  admonition  which  his  case 
demanded.  They  maintained,  that  the 
power  of  delivering  rinners  from  the  guilt 
and  punishment  of  their  offences  belongs 
ed  to  God  alone ;  and  that  indulgences,  of 
consequence,  were  the  eriminal  inventions 
of  soi^  avarice  They  looked  upon  the 
prajrers  and  other  ceremonies  that  were 
instituted  in  beliadf  of  the  dead,  aa  vain, 
useless,  and  absurd,  and  denied  the  exist- 
ence cf  departed  souls  in  an  intermediate 
state  of  purification ;  affirmin|^,  that  they 
were  immediately,  upon  their  separation 
fW>m  the  body,  received  into  heaven,  or 
thrust  down  to  hell.  These  and  other  te» 
nets  of  a  like  nature,  composed  the  system 
of  doctrine  propagated  by  the  Waldenses* 
It  is  also  said,  that  several  of  the  Waldes- 
ses  denied  the  obligation  of  infant  baptism, 
and  thst  others  re iected  wai«*r  baptism  en- 
tirely; but  Wall  has  laboured  to  prove 
that  mfknt  baptism  was  generally  practised 
among  them. 

Their  niles  of  practice  were  eztremeljf 
austere ;  for  they  adopted,  as  the  model  oif 
their  moral  discipline,  the  sermon  of  Christ 
on  the  mount,  wnich  they  interpreted  and 
explained  in  the  most  rigorous  and  liteiiu 
manner ;  and  consequently  prohibited  and 
condennned  in  their  society  all  wars  and 
suits  of  law,  and  all  attempts  towards  the 
acquisition  of  wealth ;  the  inflicting  of  ca- 
pital fyunishments,  self-defence  against  tm« 
just  violence,  and  oaths  of  all  kinds. 

During  the  greatest  part  of  the  seveiN 
teenth  century,  those  of  them  who  lived 
in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  and  who  bad 
embraced  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and 
worship  of  the  church  of  Geneva,  were 
oppressed  and  persecuted  in  the  most  bar* 
barous  and  inhtnum  manner  by  the  minis* 
ters  of  Rome.  This  persecution  was  car* 
ried  on  with  pecoKar  marks  of  rage  and 
enormity  in  the  years  1655,  16Mi^  and 
1096^  and  seemed  to  portend  nothing  let^ 
than  the  total  extinction  of  that  unhappy 
nation.  The  most  horrid  scenes  of  ne- 
lenee  end  bloodshed  were  exhibited  in 
this  thestre  of  papal  tyranny  I  and  the  fbw 
Waldenses  that  survived  were  indebted 
for  their  existence  and  sapport  to  the  hi- 
tercession  made  for  them  by  the  Eni^idi 
]$M  Batch  «ivens»«v\A^vcdkiaai^>sn^ 
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Swiss  cantons,  who  Boticited  the  clemency , 
of  the  (lake  of  S.ivuy  on  their  behalf. 

WATCflKKS.     Sec  Acomkth. 

WATCHFL-KN'ESS,  viKilancr,  or ctre 
to  sToid  sur'iXin(li:ifif  enemies  and  uaii^rn.  \ 
We  are  to  w>itc*i  against  the  iiisinn^ttio'^s  [ 


by  Samuel  Apoitool,  another  phymcian  and 
eminent  pastor  at  Amsterdam,  who.  with 
his  fuMowcra,  admitted  none  totheircom- 
munion,  but  such  as  profeased  to  beUere 
:ill  the  p:iints  of  doctrine  contained  in  their 
public  Ojnteasi^in  i>f  Faith. 


of  Satan:  tht-  alKi.cnier.ts  of  the  world:)      WtlDLbDAY.  ASH.     The  firat  day  of 


the  deceitfumess  o*  aurheans;  the  doc-| 
trinesot  the  erroneous;  and, indeed,  againut ! 
every  thinpf  that  would  prore  inimical  to 
oar  best  interests.  We  are  to  exercise 
this  duty  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  and 
under  ail  circumstances,  1  Cor.  zvi.  13. 
Luke  X  i.  37 

To  roatch^  is  also  to  wait  for  and  expect : 
thus  we  arc,  1.  To  watch  the  providence 
of  God.— 2.  riie  ftilfilment  of  the  prophe. 
cics.— 3.  Gnd's  time  for  our  deliverance 
from  troubles  I'h.  cxxx— 4.  We  are  to 
watch  unto  prayer,  Kph.  vi.  18. — 5.  For 
death  and  iud-:ment,  Mark  xiii.  .)7. 

WATEKLAXniANS,   a  stict  of  Ana- 
baptists in  IlolUnd.    They  are  thus  called 
in  distinction  from  the  Flemingians,    or 
Flai'drians,    and  likewise   liecause   they 
consisted  at  first  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
district  in  North  Holland,  called  Water - 
land     The  Flcmingians  weri*  called  the 
Jine  or  nf^d;  and  the  Waterlandians  the 
gr99»  or  moderate  Anabaptists.  The  former 
observe,  with  the  most  relif^ious  accuracy 
and  veneration,  the  ancient  doctrine  and 
discipl-.ne  of  the  purer  sort  of  Anabaptists 
the  latter  depart  much  more  from  the  pri* 
mitive  sentiments  and  manners  of  their  \ 
iect,  and  approach  nearer  to  the  Protest- 1 
ant  churches.     These  latter,  however,  are ! 
divided  into  two  distinct  sects,  the  Water- 
landers  und  the  Frieslanders :  but  ttiisdit 
feix'uce,  it  is  said,  merely  respects  their 
place  of  abode.    Neither  party  Iiave  an> 
bishops,  but  only  prfsbylers  and  deacons. 
Each  congn.-gation  \s  indepeiiden*   of  all 
forei|;n  jurisdiction,  having  its  own  courx 
of  government,  composed  of  the  prcbby-  i 
ters  and  deacons.  Uu*  the  supreme  p!)wer  | 
being  in  the  handt  of  the  people,  not^  ng ; 
of  importanci-  caii  be  tr.«nsacled  withoi.t ; 
their  consent.    The  presbyters  are  gene  ! 
rally  mr-n  of  learning,  and  ihey  have  a' 
public  pnfesiiur  at  Amstenlam  for  instruct-  • 
m^  tlioir  youth  in  the  different  branches ' 
of  erudition,  sacred  and  prolane.     About  i 
1664,  ♦he  Waterlanders  were  split  into' 
the  two  factions  of  the  Galcuists  and  the 
Apostooliant.  Galen,  Abraham  Haan,  doc 
tor  of  ;)h}  >ic,  and  p:is'  or  of  the  Mennonites 
at  Amsterdam,  a  man  of  uncommon  pene* 
triition  and  elMpicncL*,  inclined  toward*^ 
fliH  Arian  and  Socinian  tenets,  and  insisted 
for  the  reception  of  all  such  into  their 
church  feliowstiip,  a.4  acknowledged  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Sc^ipture^,  and  led 
▼irtuoub  1i\'es.     He  and  his  followers  re- 
nounced the  designation  of  the  Mennon- 

itcf .    They  were  nviX\i  fscoX  z«i3l  o\k^i^ 


L^nt,  when,  in  the  primitire  church,  no- 
orious  sinners  were  put  tP  open  penance 
thus :  They  appeared  at  the  church  doer 
barefooted,  and  clothed  in  aackdoth, 
where,  being  examined,  their  disdpUiie 
w^%  propoilioned  according  to  their  offen- 
ces ;  alter  which,  being  brought  into  the 
church,  the  bidiop  singinf^  the  leven  pe- 
nitential psalms,  they  prostrated  them- 
selves, and  with  tears  begged  abaolutjon; 
the  whole  congregation  having  aaheson 
I  heir  heads  to  signify  that  they  were  both 
mortal  and  deserved  to  be  burnt  to  ashes 
for  tn«;ir  •tins. 

WESTMINSTER  ASSEMBLY,  a  name 
gtven  to  the  synod  of  divines  called  by 
parliament  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  the  g^vemmeat, 
liturgy,  and  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. They  were  confined  in  their  debatei 
to  such  thin^  as  the  parliament  pr^iposed. 
Some  counties  had  two  members,  and 
some  but  one.  And  becatiae  tliey  would 
seem  impartial,  and  give  each  party  the 
liberty  to  speakt  they  choae  many  of  tbe 
most  leanted  'episcopal  divines ;  but  fev 
of  them  came,  because  it  was  not  a  legil 
convocation,  the  king  having  declared 
against  it.  The  divines  were  men  of  emi- 
nent learning  a^d  go.'.lineffs,  ministeml 
abilities,  and  fidelity.  Many  li^rds  and 
commo!)s  were  joined  wi'.h  them,  to  see 
til  at  they  d<d  not  go  tieyond  their  commis- 
I  sio'i  Six  or  seven  Independents  were 
:  mIs.i  add'-d  to  them,  thai  all  sides  might 
be  heard  This  assembly  first  met  July 
1,  1643,  in  Henry  the  Seventli*s  Chspd 
The  must  remarkaidc  hints  concerning 
d'>bates  are  to  be  found  in  the  Life  oi  l>f» 
Lightfoot,  before  his  works,  in  folio,  vA 
in  the  Preface  to  his  Remains,  in  octa^Oi 
See  alio  the  Atfembhf'n  Conjestium  ofFarh; 
Aeal^it  iiiftory  of  the  Puritana  g  and  anicle 
DinRcTOKT  in  this  work.  There  is  a  ptib- 
licati-^n  which  is  commonly,  but  unjustly 
ascribed  lo  this  assembly,  viz.  Tht  •)«i> 
tationn  on  the  Bible.  The  truth  is,  the 
same  parliament  that  called  the  a«srmblr, 
employed  the  authors  of  that  work,  teiA 
several  of  them  were  members  of  tbe  as- 
sembly. 

WHIPPBRS.  or  FLaoxLLaims,  aieel 
of  wild  fanatics,  who  chastised  and  disci- 
plined themselves  with  whips  in  pubk. 
It  had  its  rise  in  Italy,  in  the  year  1^'  > 
its  author  was  one  Kainer,  a  hermit ;  sod 
it  was  propagated  from  hence  throtigb  al* 
most  all  tbe  countriea  of  Europe.  Agrest 
i&Niaiher  of  penom,  of  tU  ages  vkI  ieier» 
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made  procesbions,  walkinp^  two  by  two,., 
witli  l''cirsliv»iiiders  bare.u  lilch  ilicy  whip- 
ped till  the  blood  ran  down,  in  order  to 
obtain  mercy  from  God,  and  appease  Uis 
indignation  against  the  wickedness  of  the 
age.  They  were  then  called  the  Devout  ; 
and  haying  established  a  superior,  he  was 
called  Gtnerai  of  the  Dtvution,  Though 
the  primitive  Whippers  were  ezompbry 
in  point  of  morals,  yet  they  were  joined 
hy  a  turbulent  rabble*  who  were  infec  ed 
with  the  most  ridiculous  and  impious  opin- 
ions: so  that  the  emperors  aiid  ponnfiV 
thought  proper  to  put  an  end  to  this  nli- 
gious  frenzy,  by  declaring  all  devout 
whipping  contrary  to  the  divine  Ihw,  and 
prejudicial  to  the  soul's  eternal  interest. 

However,  this  sect  revived  in  Germany 
towards  the  middle  of  the  next  ceniur}', 
and.  rambling  through  many  provinces,  oc- 
casioned great  disturbances.  They  held, 
among  other  thingM,  that  whipping  was  of 
equal  virtue  with  baptism  and  the  other 
aacraments;  that  the  forgiveness  of  all  sins 
was  to  be  obtained  by  it  from  God  with- 
out the  merits  of  Ji-sus  Cliristi  that  the 
old  law  of  Christ  wus  ^oon  to  be  abolished, 
and  that  a  new  law,  enjoining  the  baptism 
of  blood  to  be  administered  t  y  whipping, 
was  to  t)e  substituted  in  its  place:  upon 
which  Clement  VII.  by  an  injudicious,  as 
well  as  unrighteous  policy,  thundered  out 
anathemas  against  the  Whippers,  who 
were  t>umt  bv  the  inquisitors  in  several 
places :  but  they  were  not  easily  extirpa- 
ted. They  appeared  again  in  Thuringik 
and  Lower  Saxony  in  the  fifteenth  ccntu- 
fy,  and  rejected  not  only  the  sacramenis, 
but  every  branch  of  external  worship;  and 
placed  their  only  hopes  of  salvation  in 
faith  and  whipping,  to  which  they  added 
other  strange  doctrines,  concerning  evil 
•pints.  Their  leader,  Conrad  Schmidt, 
and  many  others,  were  committed  to  the 
flames  by  Gemoan  i/iquisitors  in  and  aiVr 
the  year  1414. 

WHITE  BRETHREN.  Sec  BaxTHaia 
Warra. 

WHITSUNDAY,  a  solemn  festival  of 
the  Christian  church,  observed  on  the  fif 
ticth  day  after  Easter,  in  memory  of  the  de- 
scent of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  apostles 
in  the  visible  appearance  of  fiery  cloven 
tooguea»  and  of  those  miraculous  powers 
which  were  then  conferred  upon  th«m. 

It  is  called  Wtdttunday.ot  ff'hite-Sumlay, 
because  this  being  one  of  the  s  ated  times 
for  baptism  in  the  ancient  church,  thost- 
who  were  baptized  put  on  white  garments,, 
as  types  of  that  spiritual  purity  they  re- 
ceived in  baptism.  As  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  upon  the  apostlen  happened 
on  that  day  which  the  Jews  called  Pittte- 
coitp  this  festival  retained  the  name  of 
Penteco9t  among  the  Christians. 

WICKRDNESS.    See  Si3i. 


AMCKLIPFITES,  the  followeis  ot  ilie 
faiiii'us  John  Wickiille,  called  *' the  fir^t 
rtfurmer,"  who  was  born  m  Yorki^hirc,  in 
thtr  year  13.'4  He  attacked  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  pope  and  the  bishops.  He  was 
for  tliis  twice  summoncl  to  a  council  at 
larabeth,'  to  give  an  account  of  his  doc- 
trines; but  bein)C  cou*^enanced  by  the 
duke  of  loincaster,  was  /both  times  dis- 
missed witliout  condemnation.  Wickliffc, 
therefore,  continued  to  spread  his  new 
principle's  as  usual,  adding  to  thciii  doc- 
trines still  more  alarming ;  by  which  he 
ilrew  af^or  him  ^  great  number  of  disci- 
ples. Upon  this,  William  Courtney,  abp. 
of  Canterbury,  called  another  council  in 
1382.  which  onderontd  24  propositions 
of  Wlckliffe  and  his  dinciples,  and  v/btain- 
ed  a  declaration  fif  Richard  II.  against  all 
who  should  preach  them :  but  whie  these 
proceedings  were  agitatingy  Wickliffc 
di'  d  lit  lAitterworth,  leaving  many  worki 
behind  him  for  the  establishment  of  hii 
doctrines.  He  was  buried  in  his  own 
church,  at  Lutterworth,  in  Leicesterthlre* 
where  his  bonei  were  sufTrred  to  rest  in 
peace  till  the  ye^ir  1428,  when,  by  an  or- 
der from  the  popt*,  they  were  taken  up 
and  bunit.  Wicklitie  was  doubtltrsh  a  very 
extraordinary  man,  considering  the  tiroes 
in  which  he  lived.  He  discovered  the  ab- 
surdities and  impositions  ot  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  had  the  honesty  and  resolution 
to  promulgate  his  opinions,  Wiiich  a  little 
mitrt*  support  would  pi-obably  h<k\e  ena- 
bled him  to  establish  :  they  were  evident- 
ly the  foundatii>n  of  the  subseqticnt  refoiv 
mation. 

WILHELMIMANS,  u  denomination  in 
the  13th  century  ;  so  called  from  Wilhel- 
mina,  a  Bohemian  woman,  who  resided  in 
the  territory  of  Milan.  She  perwuded  a 
large  number  that  the  Holy  Ghost  waa 
become  incarnate  in  her  person  for  the 
bslvMtion  of  a  great  part  of  mankind  Ac- 
cording to  her  doctrines,  none  were  s^ived 
by  the  blood  of  Jesus  but  true  and  pious 
Christians;  while  the  Jevs,  Sitracens,  and 
uu worthy  Ohristlans,  were  to  obtain  sal- 
vation through  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
dwelt  in  her;  and  that,  in  consequence 
thereof,  all  which  happened  in  Christ 
during  hin  appearance  upon  earth  in  the 
human  nature  was  to  be  exuctly  renewed 
in  her  person,  or  rather  in  that  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  was  united  to  her. 

WILKINSON!  ANS,  the  followers  of  Je- 
mima  Wilkinson,  who  was  bo*  n  in  Cum* 
berland,  in  America.  In  October  1776. 
slie  ssseHed  that  she  was  taken  sick,  and 
actually  died,  and  that  her  soul  went  to^ 
heaven,  where  it  still  continues.  Soon 
after  her  body  was  re-animated  with  the 
spirit  and  power  of  Christ,  upon  which 
sue  set  up  ss  a  public  teacher ;  and  de« 
clared  she  h.vl  an  imttvedvkV^  x«<^aaaM«^ 
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for  all  ihe  deliTcred,  and  wis  arrived  to  a 
fltate  of  absolute  perfection.  It  is  also  said, 
■he  pretended  ^o  forete!  future  events, 
to  discern  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  and  to 
have  the  power  of  hfaling  diseases ;  and  if 
any  person  who  had  made  application  to 
her  was  not  healed,  she  attributed  it  to  his 
want  of  faith  She  asserted  that  those 
who  refused  to  beUeve  these  exalted 
things  concerning  her,  wilt  be  in  the  stHte 
of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  who  rejected  the 
couneel  of  God  against  themselves  j  and 
■he  told  her  hearers  that  was  the  eleventh 
hour,  and  the  la&t  call  of  mercj  that  ever 
fhoatd  be  granted  them :  for  she  beard  an 
inquiiy  inlieaven,  saying,  "  Who  will  go 
and  preach  to  a  djing  world  ?*'  or  words 
to  that  import ;  and  she  said  she  answered, 
**  Here  am  I— send  me ;"  and  that  ahe  lef 
the  realms  of  light  and  glory,  and  the  com- 
pany of  the  heavenly  host,  who  are  conti- 
niully  praising  ^nd  worshipping  God,  in 
order  to  descend  upon  earth,  and  pass 
through  many  sufferingH  and  trials  for  the 
happiness  of  mankind.  She  assumed  the 
title  of  the  universal  friend  of  mankind ; 
bene*  her  followers  distinguished  them- 
eeives  by  the  name  ol  Friends. 

WILL,  that  faculty  of  the  soul  by  which 
it  chooses  or  refuses  any  thing  offered  to 
it.  When  man  was  created,  he  had  hbt-rty 
and  power  to  do  what  was  pleasing  m  the 
Bight  of  God.  but  by  the  fall,  he  lost  all 
ability  of  will  to  any  spiritual  g^od ;  nor 
has  he  any  will  to  that  which  is  good  until 
divine  grace  enlightens  the  understanding 
and  changes  the  heart.  **  The  nature  of 
the  will,  indeed,  is  in  itself  indisputably 
free.  Will,  a^  will,  must  be  so,  or  there 
is  no  such  faculty ;  but  the  Unman  will,  be- 
ine  finite,  haih  a  nccessairy  bound,  which 
indeed  so  far  may  be  said  to  confine  it, 
because  it  cannot  act  beyond  it ;  yet  with- 
in the  extent  of  its  capacity  it  necessarily 
is  and  ever  will  be  bpontaneous. 

^  The  limits  of  the  will,  therefore,  do 
not  take  away  its  inherent  liberty.  The 
exercise  of  its  powers  msy  be  confined, 
as  it  necessarily  must,  in  a  Jtmte  being; 
but  where  it  i>  not  confined,  that  exer« 
cise  ^'*li  correspond  with  it;*  nature  and 
situation. 

'*  This  being  understood,  ^t  is  easy  to 
perceive  tliat  man  in  his  faDcn  state  c^n 
only  will  according  to  his  fallen  capaci- 
ties; and  that,  however  freely  Lis  volitions 
may  flc^w  within  tiieir  extent,  he  cannot 
possibly  overpass  them.  He,  therefore, 
as  a  sinful,  carnal,  and  perverse  apostate, 
can  -taHl  only  according  to  the  nature  of 
bis  apostacy.  which  is  continually  and  in- 
variably evil,  without  capacity  to  exceed 
its  bounds  into  goodness,  purity,  and 
truth;  or  otherwbe  he  would  wiil  contra- 
ry to  or  beyond  his  nature  and  situation, 
iriiich  IB  ec^ually  iiiipoB%\b\«  \u  \\»el€)  and 


contra^etofy  to  the  rerelatioii  of  God.^ 
See  Edwards  on  the  ffUl;  The^U^calMu- 
eeUanjf,  vol  iv.  p.  391 :  00*9  Caute  •/  Gtd 
and  TnUht     Topiadtfe   Biatwric    Ihroofi 


WaWt  Eatatf  m  the  Freedom  of  the  WiU; 
Chamock^t  fVorka,  vol.  ii.  p.  175  and  187; 
Locke  on  the  Underetandin/f  t  Beid  on  the 
Active  Powerot  p.  267.  291  s  and  articles 
LiaamTT  and  Nkckssttt  in  this  work. 

WILL  WORSHIP,  the  invention  and 
practice  of  such  expedients  of  appeaaini; 
<ir  of  pleasing  God,  as  neither  reason  not 
revelation  suggest 

WILL  OF  GOD  is  taken,  1  For  that 
which  he  has  from  all  etemiw  detennin* 
ed,  which  is  unchangeable,  and  must  cer- 
tainly come  to  p^SH :  this  is  called  his  ar* 
cret  will.— 2  It  is  taken  for  what  he  his 
prescribed  to  us  in  his  word  aa  a  rule  of 
duty :  this  is  called  his  revealed  will.  A 
question  of  very  great  impi  >rtanoe  respect* 
ing  our  duty  deserves  here  to  be  cooo- 
dmd.  The  <]uestion  is  this:  '*How  may 
a  person  who  is  desirous  of  following  the 
dictates  of  Providence  in  evety  re^et, 
know  the  mind  and  will  of  G-  id  in  any  pai^ 
ticular  circumstance,  whether  tempwal  or 
spiritual  ?  Now,  in  order  to  come  at  the 
knowledge  of  tliat  which  ia  proper  and 
needful  for  u»  to  be  acquainted  with,  ve 
•re  taught  by  prudence  and  conscience  to 
make  use  of,  1.  Deliberation.— 2.  Connih* 
ation— 3.  Supplication :  but,  1.  We  should 
not  make  our  incIinaVK.ns  the  rule  of  our 
conduct. — 2.  We  should  not  make  our 
particular  frames  the  rule  of  our  jud»;ment 
and  determination.— 3.  We  are  not  to  be 
guided  by  any  unaccountable  impulses  and 
impressions.  -  4  We  must  not  make  the 
event  our  rule  of  judgment.  1.  Unless 
something  different  from  our  present  situ- 
ation offer  itself  to  our  serious  cnnaiderv 
tion,  we  ure  not  to  be  desirous  of  changing 
our  state,  except  it  is  unprofitable  or  un- 
lawful —3.  When  an  ulteration  of  circum- 
stance, is  proposed  to  us,  or  Providence 
lays  two  or  more  things  before  our  eyes, 
we  should  endeavour  to  take  a  distinct 
view  of  each  case,  compare  them  with  ooe 
another,  and  then  determine  by  such  mix* 
iins  as  these : — Of  two  natural  evils  choose 
the  least;  of  two  moral  evils  choose  nei- 
tiier ;  of  two  moral  or  spiritual  good  things 
choose  the  greatcst.^ — 3.  When,  upon  due 
consideration,  nothing  appears  in  the  ne> 
cessity  of  the  case  or  the  leadings  of  Pro- 
vidence to  make  the  way  clear,  we  nnist 
not  hurry  Providence,  but  remain  in  s 
4itate  of  suspense ;  or  abide  where  we  are 
waiting  upon  the  Lord  by  prayer,  and 
waiting  for  the  Lord  in  the  way  of  his 
providence.  In  all  cases,  it  should  be  our 
perpetual  concern  to  keep  as  much  as 
possible  out  of  the  way  of  temptation  ta 
omit  any  duty,  or  commit  any  sin.  ^Ve 
should  endeavour  to  keep  up  a  reverence 
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for  the  word  and  providence  of  God  upon 
our  hearts,  and  to  have  a  steady  eye  to  hit 
l^iory,  and  to  behold  God  in  covenant  as 
nuuu^ing  every  providential  circumstance 
in  subterviency  to  his  gracioui  purposes  in 
Christ  Jetua."  Pike  and  Bu^fmarJtt  Coses 
ofCcmdenee^  p.  156. 

WISDOM  denotes  a  high  and  refined 
notion  of  thin^  immedi^y  presented 
to  the  mind,  as  it  were,  by  intuition,  with- 
out the  assisunce  of  reasoning.  In  a  mo- 
ral sense,  it  signifies  the  same  aa  prudence, 
or  that  knowledge  by  which  we  connect 
the  best  means  with  the  best  ends.  Some, 
however,  distinguish  wisdom  from  pru- 
dence thus ;  wisdom  leads  us  to  speak  and 
act  what  is  most  proper ;  prudence  pre- 
vents oar  speaking  or  acting  improperly. 
A  wis9  nian  employs  the  most  proper 
meana  for  success;  a  prudent  man  the 
safest  means  for  not  btnng  brought  into 
danger. 

^riiual  imtdom  consists  in  the  know- 
ledge and  fear  of  God.  It  is  besutifully 
described  by  St.  James,  *'  aa  pure,  peacea- 
^1^  gentle,  easy  to  be  entreated,  fiill  of 
mercy  and  good  fruits,  without  partiality, 
and  without  hjrpocrisy."  James  iii.  17. 
See  DsvoTios,  Rilioiov. 

WISDOM  OF  GOD  is  that  grand  attri- 
bute of  his  nature  by  which  he  knows  and 
orders  all  things  for  the  promotion  of  his 
glory  and  the  good  of  his  creatures.  This 
appears  in  all  the  works  of  his  hands,  P^a. 
CIV.  24 1  in  the  dispenastions  of  his  provi- 
dence, Psa.  xcvii.  1,  3 ;  in  the  work  of  re- 
demption, Eph.  iii.  10  s  in  the  government 
and  preservation  of  his  church  in  all  ages, 
Ps.  cvii.  7.  This  doctrine  should  teach 
us  admiration.  Rev.  zv.  3,  4t  trust  and 
confidence,  Psa.  ix.  10 ;  prayer,  Prov.  iii. 
5,  6 :  submission,  Heb.  zii.  9  $  praise,  Psa. 
ciii.  1—4.  See  Chamoct^a  Warkt,  vol.  i. ; 
Sawin*9  Sermoru,  vol  i.  p.  157.  English 
Tt$n», ;  GiWt  DMrnty,  vol.  i.  p.  93 ;  Mer- 
iMiAy't  Sermmu,  vol  i.  ser.  10 ;  Pai^a  Wit- 
dmn  •/  Ood  in  Creation  ;  Paletfe  JVittural 
Theeiosy, 

WITCHCRAFT,  a  supernatural  power 
which  persons  were  formerly  supposed  to 
Obtain  the  pooession  of,  bv  entenng  into 
a  compact  with  the  devu.  Witchcraft 
was  universally  believed  in  Cumpe  till  the 
16tb  century,  and  even  maintained  its 
ground  with  tolerable  firmness  till  the 
middle  of  the  17th.  The  Utest  witchcraft 
frenzy  was  in  New  England  in  1692,  when 
the  execution  of  witchea  became  a  calami- 
ty more  dreadful  than  the  sword  or  the 
pestilence.  Some  have  denied  tlio  exis- 
tence  of  witchcraft  altogether.  That  such 
persons  have  been  found  among  men 
seems,  however,  evident  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, Deut  xviii.  10.  Kxod.  xxii.  18.  Gal. 
V.  20.  Lev.  six.  13.  Lev.  xz.  6.  Ttie  in- 
consistency of  holding  such  persons  in  es- 


timation, or  having  recourse  to  fortune* 
tellers,  diviners,  charmers,  and  such  like, 
appear  in  this,  1.  It  is  imitating  the  hea- 
thens, snd  f^iving  countenance  to  the  fi>ol- 
ish  superstition  and  absurd  practices  of 
pagans. — ^2.  Such  charactera  are  held  in 
abhorrence  bv  the  Lord,  and  their  verr 
existence  fiiroidden.  Lev.  xx.  6.  Exod. 
XX.  18.— 3.  He  threatens  to  punish  those 
who  consult  them.  Lev.  xx.  6.-4.  It  is 
wron^  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  them, 
as  it  18  setting  an  awful  example  to  others. 
—5.  It  is  of\en  productive  or  the  greatest 
evils,  deception,  discord,  dissppomtment, 
and  increaible  mischief.  Bamkin*9  Tigo 
Sermom  on  Witchcraft  /  Ene.  Brit,  Moonfe 
Theolo^cal  Workt^  p.  250,  251  \  Hutc/druon 
on  Witchcraft, 

WONDER,  any  thing  which  causes  sur- 
prise by  its  strangeness.  "  It  expresses,** 
sa^  Mr.  Cogan,  **  an  emAorrasMMnl  of  the 
mind  af^er  it  is  somewhat  recovered  from 
the  first  percussion  of  surprise.  It  is  the 
effect  produced  by  an  interesting  subject 
which  Bss  been  suiddenly  presented  to  the 
mind,  but  concerning  which  there  are 
many  intricacies,  either  respecting  the 
cause  or  manner  in  which  any  event  has 
taken  place,  motives  of  extraordinary  con- 
duct, flic.*'  How  it  differs  from  admirationty 
see  Adwibatiov. 

WORKS  OF  COD.  See  Biati,  Rste- 
LATVOK,  Scairruma. 

WORKS,  GOOD,  are  those  actions  which 
are  conformable  to  truth,  juatice,  or  pro* 
priety;  whether  natural,  civil,  relative, 
moral,  or  rcfigious.  The  drcumataneee  re* 
gmtite  to  a  good  loork,  are,  1.  That  it  be 
accord'mg  to  the  will  of  God.— 2.  That  it 
spring  from  love  to  God,  1.  Tim.  i.  5.— 3. 
It  must  be  done  in  faith,  Rom.  xiv.  23. — 4. 
It  must  be  done  to  the  glory  of  God,  1 
Cor.  z.  31.  Phil.  111.  The  catuee  of  good 
vorko,  are,  1.  God  himself,  Heb.  xiii.  31. 
—2.  Bv  union  to  Christ,  Eph.  ii.  10.— 3. 
Through  faith,  Heb.  xi.  4  6.-4.  By  the 
word  and  Spirit,  Luke  viii.  15.  Isa.  iii.  5, 
2  Tim.  iii-  16.  M  to  the  nature  and  pro* 
pertiet  rf' good  workt,  1.  They  are  impei^ 
feet,  Eccl.  vii.  20.  Rev.  iii.  2.-2.  Not  me- 
ritorious.  Tit.  iii.  5.  Luke  xvii.  10.— 3. 
Yet  fo'ind  only  in  the  regenerate,  Matt. 
vii.  17.  The  necettary  uoet  of  good  vorke^ 
1.  They  show  our  gratitude,  Psa  cxv.  12, 
13.— 2.  Are  an  ornament  to  our  profiession. 
Tit.  ii.  10.— 3.  Evidence  our  regeneratioDy 
Joh  XV.  5.-4.  Profitable  to  others,  Tituf 
iii.  8.  See  Houhshs,  OasDinvra,  Siiim- 
ric&Tiov.  GiU\  Body  of  Divinity,  book  iv, 
vol.  iii. ;  Ridgtey^o  'Body  of  IMv,  q.  92  % 
MarohaU  on  SanctifcuHon, 

WORLD,  the  whole  system  of  created 
things.  [See  Criatiox.]  It  is  taken  also 
for  a  secular  life,  the  present  state  of  ex- 
istence, and  the  pleasure  and  iat.ec«is^ 
which  steal  a^aN  V^<i  ^wMwrc^^^A.  'T^^ 
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bve  of  the  World  does  not  consist  in  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  '.he  comforts  God 
givrs  us,  but  in  an  inordinate  attachment 
to  the  things  of  time  and  sense.  "  1.  We 
love  the  world  too  mucli/'  says  Dr.  Joriiii, 
**  when,  for  the  sake  of  any  profit  or  plea- 
sure, we  wilfully,  knowingly,  and  delibe- 
rately, transgress  the  commands  of  God. — 
2.  When  we  take  i^iot-e  pains  about  tiie 
fntfent  life  than  the  next,-^.  When  wc: 
cannot  tx;  contented,  patient,  or  resigned, 
under  low  and  inconvenient  circumstances. 
—4.  We  love  tiie  world  tno  much  when 
we  cannot  part  with  any  thing  we  possess 
to  those  who  want,  deserve,  and  have  a 
right  to  it.— 5.  When  we  envy  those  who 
are  more  fortunate  and  more  favoured  by 
the  world  than  we  are. —6  When  we  ho- 
nour, and  esteem,  and  favour  persons 
purely  according  to  their  birth,  fortunes, 
and  success,  measuring  our  judgment  and 
approbation  by  their  outward  appearance 
and  situation  in  life.— 7.  When  worldly 
prosperity  makes  us  proud,  and  vain,  and 
arrogant. — 8.  When  we  omit  no  opportu- 
nity of  enjoying  the  good  things  of  this 
life ;  when  our  great  and  chief  business  is 
to  divert  ourselves  till  we  contract  an  in- 
difference for  rational  and  manly  occnpa- 
tions,  deceiving  ourselves,  and  &ncying 
that  we  are  not  in  a  bad  condition  because 
others  are  worse  than  we."  Jortin*»  Ser- 
monSt  vol.  iii.  ser.  9  ;  Bishop  Hopkins  sn  the 
Vanity  of  the  World;  J}r,  Stennetfa  Sermon 
on  Conformity  to  the  World ;  //.  Moore  on 
Education,  chap.  9.  vol.  ii.;  R,  Walker^s 
Sermons,  vol.  iv.  ser.  20. 

WORLD,  ^sres  of.  The  lime  precedin|;^ 
the  birth  of  Christ  has  generally  been  di* 
vided  into  six  ages.  The  first  extends 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  de- 
luge, and  comprehends  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  fiftyi-six  years.  The  second, 
from  the  deluge  to  Abraham's  entering 
the  Land  of  Promise  in  2082,  comprehendb 
four  hundred  and  twenty-six  years.  The 
third  from  Abraham's  entrance  hito  the 
promised  land  to  the  Exodus  in  2523,  four 
hundred  and  thirty  years.  The  fourth, 
from  the  going  out  of  Egypt  to  the  foun- 
dation of  the  temple  by  Solomon  in  2992, 
four  hundred  and  seventy-nine  years.  The 
fifth,  from  Solomon's  foundation  of  the 
temple  to  the  Dabylonish  captivity  in  3416, 
four  hundred  and  twenty-one  years.  The 
sixth,  from  the  Babylonish  captivity  to  the 
birth  of  Christ,  A.  M.  ^000,  the  fourth 
year  before  the  vulgar  era,  includes  five 
hundred  and  eighty-four  years. 

WORLD,   DISSOLUTION    OF.    .See 

C05FLAnR\T10:<i,    DlSiiOLUTION. 

WORLD,   Eternity  of.    See  Etfrxiti 

OF  THR  WORLD. 

WORSHIP,  D.EMON,  the  worship  of 
a  class  of  spirits  which  were  thought  to 
h^.  fltipcrior  to  tV)c  souA  ^»?  tivaiw  \v\\  \w^^- 


rior  to  those  intelligences  which  animated 
the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  planets^  and  to 
whom  were  committed  the  government  of 
the  world,  particular  nations,  &c.  Though 
they  were  generally  invisible,  thev  were 
not  supposed  to  be  pure,  disembodied 
spirits,  but  to  have  some  kind  of  ethereal 
vehicle.  They  nere  of  various  orden, 
and  according  to  the  situation  over  which 
they  presided,  had  different  names.  Hence 
the  Greek  and  Romt* n  poets  talk  of  sat>n, 
dryads,  nymphs,  fawns,  &c.  &c.  These 
difterent  orders  of  intelligences,  which, 
though  worshipped  as  gods  or  demigodi, 
were  yet  believed  to  partake  of  humsa 
r>assions  and  appetites,  led  the  way  to  the 
deification  of  departed  heroes,  and  other 
eminent  benefactors  of  the  human  race  i 
and  from  this  latter  probably  arose  the 
belief  of  natural  and  tutelar  gods*  as  well 
as  the  practice  of  worshipping  these  gods 
through  the  medium  of  statues  cut  into  i 
human  figure.  See  InoitATnv  and  Polt- 
TREisx.  WarbnrtorCs  IKvine  LegiUisnt 
Farmer  on  the  Worship  of  Damons  ,•  Gd/i 
Coitrt  of  the  Gentiles. 

WORSHIP  OF  GOD  (cultus  m 
amounts  to  the  «ame  with  what  we  other- 
wise call  religion.  This  worship  consisis 
in  paying  a  due  respect,  veneraiion,  and 
homage  to  the  Deity,  under  a  senfce  of 
an  obligation  to  him.  And  this  intenal 
respect,  &c.  is  to  be  shown  and  testified 
by  external  acts ;  as  prayers,  thanksgivings, 
Sec. 

PHvate  -worship  should  be  conducted 
with,  1.  Reverence  and  veneration—- 
Self-abasement  and  confession  —3.  0>ih 
temi'lation  of  the  perfccTinns  and  promisn 
of  (iod. — 4.  Supplication  for  ouwel^s* 
and  others."— 5.  Earnest  desire  of  the  ec* 
joyment  of  God.— 6.  Frequent  and  reg'J- 
iar.  Some  who  have  acknowledged  tbc 
propriety  of  privittc  worship,  have  object* 
ed  to  that  of  a  public  nature,  but  without 
any  sufficient  ground.  For  Christ  attend* 
cd  public  worship  himself,  Luke  iv.  he 
prayed  with  his  disciples,  Luke  ix.  C8,Cr 
l^uke  xi.  1 ;  he  promises  his  preserice  *-^ 
social  worshippers,  Matt,  xviii.  20.  It  ^ 
be  argued  also  from  the  con.iuci  of  the 
apostles,  Acts  i.  24.  Acta  ii.  Actsiv.  ^^ 
Acts  vi.  4.  Rom.  xv.  30.  1  Cor.  xiv.  Acu 
xxi.  2  Thess.  iii.  1, 2.  1  Cor.  xi.  anJ  ^""^ 
general  precepts,  1  Tim.  ii.  2.  8.  Heb.  x. 
25.  Deut.  XXXI.  12.  Ps.  c.  4. 

Public  rcnrship  is  of  great  utility,  as,  1  I* 
gives  Christians  an  opportunity  of  optnly 
professing  their  faith  in  and  love  to  Ci.ns: 
—2.  It  p^e8e^^•es  u  sense  of  religion  iliij' 
mind,  without  which  socie'.y  could  pot  well 
exist.— 3.  It  enlivens  devotion  anJ  p^ 
motes  zeal. —  i.  It  is  the  mean  of  receiving 
instruction  and  consolation.— 5.  It  afrctU 
an  excellent  example  to  others,  and  et* 
c\vei»  them  to  fear  God,  Sec. 
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Public  iiforship  should  be,  1.  Solemn, 
not  lij^ht  and  triflmp^,  l*salm  Ixxxix.  7. — 2. 
Simjile,  not  pompous  uiid  ct  remonul,  Isa. 
Ixii.  2.--«3.  Chcerfiil»  and  not  with  forbid- 
ding aspect.  Psalm  c— 4.  Sincere,  and  not 
liypoontical,  Isaiah  i.  13.  liatt  zxiia.  13. 
John  IT.  24.— S.  Pure  and  not  supenti- 
tious,  Isaiah  Ivii.  15. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article  without 
taking  notice  of  the  shameful  and  exceed- 
ingly improper  practice  of  coming  in  late 
to  public  worship.  It  evidently  manifests 
a  state  of  lukewarmness ;  it  is  a  breach  of 
order  and  decency ;  it  is  a  disturbance  to 
both  ministers  and  people ;  it  is  slighting 
the  ordinances  which  God  has  appoinied 
for  our  good ;  and  an  affront  to  God  him  • 
self !  How  such  can  be  in  a  devotional 
frame  themselves,  when  they  so  often  spoil 
the  devotions  of  others.  1  know  not.  U'tUtt* 
JfoUne$9  of  Time  and  Placet ;  Kttighom  and 
Loader  on  Public  IVorthip ;  Parrt^M  Bar^ 
baultft  Simpton**,  and  IViliorCi  Anncer  to 


IVakfJield* 8  Inqitiry  on  the  ^inthfirity^  Pro* 
fivi^tUy  anil  Uf'/ity  of  Public  JVorthip  /  JVVkt- 
man  on  Eurly  ».lttendance, 

WRATH,  violent  and  permanent  an£^r« 
See  AvoKB. 

WRATH  OF  GOD  it  his  indignation 
at  sin,  and  punishment  of  it,  Rom.  i.  18L 
The  objects  of  God's  anger  or  wtmth  are 
the  ungodly,  whom  he  has  declared  he 
will  punish.  His  wrath  is  sometimes  mani. 
fested  in  this  life,  and  that  in  an  awful  de- 
gree, as  we  see  in  the  case  of  the  old 
world,  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  plarues 
of  Egypt,  the  punishment  and  captivity 
of  the  Jews,  and  the  many  striking  judg- 
ments on  nations  and  individuals.  But  a 
still  more  awful  punishment  awaits  the  im« 
penitent  in  the  world  to  come ;  for  the 
wicked,  it  is  said,  shall  fgo  away  into  ever- 
lasting punishment,  wher^  the  worm  di- 
etii  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched* 
Matt  XXV.  46.  Horn.  ii.  8,  9.  Rom.  i.  18* 
See  Hbix,  Six. 
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ZACHEANS,  the  disciples  of  Zacheus, 
a  native  of  Palestine,  who,  about  the  year 
350,  retired  to  a  mountain  near  the  city  uf 
Jerusalem,  and  there  perf.irmed  his  devo- 
tions in  secret:  pretending  that  prayer 
was  only  agreeable  to  God  when  it  wa<> 
performed  secretly,  and  in  silence* 

ZEAL,  a  passionate  ardour  for  any  per- 
son er  cause.  Inhere  are  various  kinds  of 
zeal ;  as,  1.  An  i^orant  zeal,  Rom.  x.  2, 
3.— 2.  A  persecutmg  zeal,  Phil.  iii.  6.-3. 
A  superstitious  zeal,  1  Kings  xviii.  GaL  i. 
14^-^.  A  hypocritical  zeal,  2  Kings  z.  16 
— n5.  A  Contentious  zeal,  1  Cor.  xi.  16. — 6. 
A  partial  zeal,  Hos.  vii.  8.-7.  A  tempora- 
ry zeal,  €  Kings  xii.  and  ziii.  Gal.  iv.  15, 
16.—8.  A  genuine  zeal,  which  is  a  sincere 
and  warm  concern  for  the  glory  of  God, 
end  the  spiritual  welfare  of«  mankind 
This  is  generally  compounded  of  sound 
knowledge,  stronj^  ftuth,  and  disinterest- 
ed renrd ;  and  will  manifest  itself  by  self, 
denial,  patient  endurance,  an^l  constant 
exertion.  Hie  motives  to  true  Mai  are, 
1.  llie  divine  command.  Rev.  iii.  19.— 2. 
The  example  of  Christ,  AcU  x.  38.-3. 
The  importance  of  the  serf  ice  of  Christ 
—4.  The  advantage  and  pleasure  it 
brinn  to  the  possessor. — 5.  The  instances 
and  nonourable  commendation  of  it  in  the 
Scriptures:  Moses, Phineas,  Caleb,  David, 
Paal,  Ice.  GaL  iv.  18.  Rev.  iii.  15,  Sic.  Tit 
ii.  14.— 6.  The  incakolabte  good  effecu 
it  preducei  on  othersi  Jatnca  r.  SO.    S 


JReynokla  and  Or/on  on  Sacred  Zeal;  Evaru^ 
Chrittian  Temper^  ser.  37;  Hu^bet*  Ser- 
mon  on  Zeal;  Muon*9  Cfai*t»  Afor»  ser. 
28.  * 

ZEALOT,  an  ancient  sect  of  the  Jews, 
so  called  from  their  pretended  zeal  for 
God's  law  and  the  honour  of  religion. 

ZEND,  or  ZsNOAVESTA,  a  book  ascribed 
to  Zoroaster,  and  containin^^  his  pretended 
revelations,  which  the  ancient  Magicians 
and  modem  Persees  observe  ana  reve* 
rence  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Chris* 
tioM  do  the  Rible,  making  it  the  sole  rule 
of  their  fiiith  and  manners.  The  Zend 
contains  a  reformed  system  of  magianism^ 
teaching  that  there  is  a  Supreme  Being, 
eternal,  self-existent  and  independent 
who  created  both  light  and  darkness,  out 
of  which  he  made  all  other  things  i  that 
these  are  in  a  state  of  conflict,  which  will 
continue  to  the  end  of  the  world;  that 
then  there  shall  be  a  seneral  resurrection 
and  judgment,  and  uat  just  retribution 
shall  be  rendered  unto  men  according  to 
their  works ;  that  the  angel  of  darkness, 
with  his  followers,  shall  be  consigned  to  m 
place  of  cvcrhttting  darkness  and  punish- 
ment ;  and  the  anrel  of  light,  with  his  dis« 
ciples,  introduced  into  a  state  of  ererlast* 
ing  light  and  happiness :  after  which,  fi^ 
and  darkness  shall  no  more  interfere  with 
each  other.  It  is  evident,  from  these,  and 
variotu  other  sentiments  contuned  in  the 
Zend,  that  many  paxta  oC  vt.  v^MfiLsn^^vA. 
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cf  the  Old  TesUment  Dr.  Bamngtrteii 
•8ierts»  thii  this  woik  containi  doctrimss,, 
opiDtona,  and  fkctj^  actutlly  bono  ved  from 
the  Jewf»  Christians,  and  Mahometans; 
whence,  and  firom  other  circunstancefl, 
he  conchidea,  that  both  the  histonr  and 
writings  of  this  prophet  were  probi£ly  in- 
Tented  in  the  later  ages. 
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ZUINGUANS,  a  branch  of  the 
era,  so  called  ftoni  Ziiingliii%  a  noted  di- 
vine of  SwiUeiland.  His  chief  difference 
from  Luther  was  concerning  the  eocharist. 
He  maintained  that  the  bread  and  wine 
were  only  mignifictaiona  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ;  whereas  Luther 
belicTed  in  conMibatwuiaiian, 
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